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MARKET  FOR  BARLEY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  June  19,  1934. — The  barley  requirements  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  investigated  frequently  and  a  good  deal  of  literature  upon  the  subject  is 
available,  but  in  view  of  the  possibility  that  Canada  may  have  a  surplus  avail- 
able for  export,  a  survey  of  the  market  for  all  types  of  Canadian  barley  has  been 
made  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  Great  Britain.  The  present 
report  is  a  precis  of  their  reports  upon  the  barley  situation  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

imports 

The  United  Kingdom  is  one  of  the  leading  barley  importers,  drawing  sup- 
plies from  all  parts  of  the  world.  During  the  past  calendar  year,  1933,  imports 
from  all  sources  totalled  nearly  16,000,000  cwts.  of  112  lbs.,  valued  at  over 
£3,700,000.  This  was  more  than  for  any  of  the  past  three  years,  but  somewhat 
below  the  average  quantities  formerly  purchased  from  abroad.  In  1933  the 
leading  source  of  supply  was  Soviet  Russia,  followed  by  Roumania  and  the 
United  States.  Canada,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  was  in  fifth 
position. 
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l  cm 

 Cwts. 

5,615,862 

2,726,482 

3,904,567 

£ 

1,176,025 

668,129 

719,473 

 Cwts. 

1,039,735 

529,471 

3,117,870 

£ 

220,801 

140,733 

620,875 

 Cwts. 

2,231,419 

1,483,332 

1,423,021 

£ 

434,049 

402,203 

300,134 

 Cwts. 

3,257,289 

1,595,241 

2,781.299 

£ 

1,289,873 

561,011 

891,758 

 Cwts. 

252,294 

259,560 

526,225 

£ 

91,671 

102,747 

144,712 

 Cwts. 

327,533 

312,496 

585,978 

£ 

115,746 

114,619 

171,249 

C^<zi  n  n  f\  a 

Cwts 

1,023,466 

2.442  751 

825,208 

£ 

239^868 

*703!286 

204^407 

 Cwts. 

1.675,518 

828,785 

2.810.790 

£ 

568,200 

280,887 

692,743 

Total  

 Cwts. 

15,423,116 

10.178,118 

15,974,958 

£ 

4,136,233 

2,973,615 

3,745,351 

London  and  Bristol  are  the  chief  centres  of  the  barley  trade,  London  per- 
haps handling  the  greatest  volume  of  the  business,  particularly  if  the  domestic 
crop,  which  is  largely  dealt  with  in  London,  is  considered. 


LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

Barley  is  grown  widely,  chiefly  as  a  feeding  stuff  but  for  the  brewing 
industry  as  well.  It  is  principally  in  the  Southeast  Counties,  however,  that  the 
best  malting  barley  is  produced,  and  as  this  is  almost  entirely  the  two-rowed 
variety,  it  must  be  blended  with  other  imported  barleys  to  produce  the  type 
of  beer  required.  Consequently,  it  is  only  the  top  of  the  English  crop  which 
normally  is  sold  for  this  purpose.  As  a  result,  a  substantial  surplus  of  English- 
grown  barley  each  year  remains  from  the  brewers'  requirements  and  is  used 
for  feed  purposes.  Indeed,  a  large  quantity  is  consumed  on  the  farms  where  it 
is  produced. 

Since  1922  there  has  been  a  substantial  decline  in  the  area  sown  to  barley, 
while  production  has  also  fallen  in  proportion.  The  official  returns  show  that 
whereas  in  1922  the  acreage  under  barley  was  1,521,000,  yielding  5,804,000 
quarters,  in  1933  the  area  totalled  811,153  acres,  with  a  yield  per  acre  of  34-5 
bushels.    In  this  connection  the  following  table  is  of  interest: — 

Acreage  Yield  Crop 

1,000  Acres      Bushels    1,000  Quarters 


1922    1.521  30.5  5,804 

1927    1,297  35.3  5,717 

1932    1.029  33.6  4,327 

1933    811  34.5   


These  figures  of  production,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  import  statistics 
previously  mentioned,  indicate  a  decline  in  the  consumption  of  barley  in  1933 
from  the  recent  average,  but  an  apparent  increase  over  a  year  ago. 

PIG  POPULATION 

Apart  from  distilling  and  malting,  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  barley  is 
for  pig  feeding.  It  is  therefore  of  particular  interest  to  note  the  official  statistics 
for  recent  years.  A  return  just  made  available  by  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the 
Ministrv  of  Agriculture,  London,  shows  a  drop  in  the  number  of  pigs  in  Great 
Britain  from  1932  to  1933  of  113,707,  the  total  number  recorded  in  June,  1933, 
being  3,236,176.  This  compares  with  3,349,883  pigs  in  1932,  2,945,211  in  1931, 
and  2,797,633  in  1923— ten  years  ago.  The  1932  figures  were  the  highest  on 
record,  with  the  exception  of  1924. 

At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  interest  being  shown  in  increasing  the 
bacon  production  of  Great  Britain,  a  matter  of  concern  is  the  number  of  breed- 
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ing  sows  available  from  year  to  year.  From  1931  to  1932  there  was  a  general 
increase  in  the  number  of  sows  kept  for  breeding  of  22,780,  or  6  per  cent. 
While  the  1933  figure  shows  a  decrease  from  1932,  it  is  still  slightly  higher  than 
that  of  1931.   The  figures  are  as  follows:— 

Pigs  in  England  and  Wales 

1909-13  1931  1932  1933 

Breeding  sows   321,000         402,400  424,500  405,643 

Other  pigs   2,022,000       2,380,600       2,756,500  2,663,505 


BREWING  AND  MALTING 

The  barley  requirements  of  the  brewing  and  malting  trades  are  described 
fully  in  the  reports  of  the  various  Trade  Commissioners.  As  mentioned  in 
another  paragraph,  most  of  the  barley  produced  in  Great  Britain  is  of  the  two- 
rowed  variety,  and  through  a  tacit  arrangement  between  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  barley  industry,  in  return  for  a  reduction  of  Id.  in  the 
beer  tax  a  year  ago,  brewers  agreed  to  purchase  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
industry's  requirements  from  home-grown  barley.  This  scheme  has  worked 
satisfactorily.  Indeed,  last  season  a  premium  above  the  world  price  of  as 
much  as  15s.  was  paid  for  English  barley  of  suitable  quality. 

But  all  the  brewers'  requirements  cannot  be  filled  locally,  because  a  six- 
rowed  barley  must  be  blended  with  the  English  barley  to  produce  the  best 
type  of  beer.  This  must  all  be  imported.  With  their  wide  knowledge  of  world 
barleys,  most  brewers  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Californian 
best  answers  their  purposes. 

This  is  a  six-rowed  barley  of  high  germination  and  grown  in  a  sunny  dry 
climate.  Canadian  six-rowed  barley  has  been  experimented  with,  and  indeed 
used  with  success,  but  as  it  is  seldom  offered  on  the  London  market,  little  interest 
is  shown  in  it.  Moreover,  it  is  normally  rather  high  in  price.  If,  however, 
steady  supplies  of  the  requisite  quality  were  available,  the  prospects  for  develop- 
ing a  market  would  be  more  favourable. 

Since  the  imposition  of  very  high  duties  on  beer,  many  British  brewers 
have  commenced  to  use  a  higher  percentage  of  diastatic  malt.  This  gives  a 
beer  of  lower  specific  gravity,  which,  while  subject  to  a  less  tax,  is  acceptable 
to  the  consuming  public.  For  the  type  of  malt  required,  a  barley  of  high  dias- 
tase is  essential.  Barley  produced  in  dry  sunny  climates  seems  to  contain  this, 
and  while  many  sources  are  available,  it  has  been  found  that  Canadian  barley 
is  eminently  suited  to  the  purpose.  In  the  absence  of  regular  supplies  of  malting 
barley  from  Canada,  of  good  germination  and  high  diastase,  No.  3  C.W.  feed 
barley  has  in  former  years  been  used  with  excellent  results. 

From  the  various  reports  submitted,  it  would  appear  that  by  making  avail- 
able consistent  supplies  of  this  barley  in  the  condition  required,  a  steadier  market 
could  be  developed  here.  While  some  premium  might  be  paid  for  Canadian 
barley  of  the  requisite  quality,  it  is  hardly  expected  that  this  would  exceed  the 
10  per  cent  tariff  preference  now  available. 

FEED  BARLEY 

It  has  been  expected  that,  with  the  impetus  given  to  the  raising  of  bacon 
hogs,  there  would  be  a  renewed  demand  for  feed  barley,  but  statistics  do  not  indi- 
cate that  this  has  taken  place.  Although  imports  of  barley  last  year  were  about 
50  per  cent  above  the  previous  year,  they  were  almost  exactly  the  same  in  value 
as  in  1931.  This  is  said  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  type  of  breeding.   Whereas  formerly  barley  formed  the  basic  pig 
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feed,  recently  other  products — particularly  maize — have  been  substituted  by 
many  farmers  and  feeders. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  from  the  trade  returns  previously  shown 
that  barley  is  still  an  exceedingly  important  animal  feeding  stun7.  It  is  imported 
principally  through  Bristol  and  London,  as  it  is  in  the  South  of  England  that 
pig  raising  is  chiefly  carried  on. 

No  particular  type  of  barley  seems  to  be  especially  desired  for  feed  pur- 
poses. Supplies  reach  the  market  from  many  and  various  countries,  and  pro- 
viding it  is  clean  and  of  good  quality,  it  is  sold  according  to  the  price  asked. 

Recently  prices  have  been  extremely  low,  and  Persian  barley  has  sold  at 
around  13s.  7d.  per  quarter  of  448  pounds  c.i.f.  As  feed  barley,  all  things  being 
equal,  sells  principally  on  price,  it  is  evident  that  Canadian  barley  would  have 
to  be  offered  at  a  comparable  figure.  For  feed  purposes,  No.  3  C.W.  is  con- 
sidered the  standard  for  Canada,  and  has  proved  acceptable.  Lower  grades, 
however,  such  as  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  are  usually  considered  to  contain  too  high  a 
percentage  of  black  oats  and  other  foreign  matter. 

CONCLUSION 

Canada  has  a  tariff  preference  in  the  British  market  of  10  per  cent — foreign 
barley  being  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  Canadian  is  free.  If  there- 
fore the  Dominion  is  able  to  make  offerings  of  brewing  and  feed  barley  in  regular 
quantities  and  at  competitive  prices,  business  would  appear  to  be  possible. 
At  the  same  time,  if  steps  could  be  taken  to  improve  the  grade  of  Canadian 
barley  for  malting  purposes,  and  to  make  supplies  readily  available,  the  pros- 
pects of  increasing  trade  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Detailed  information  regarding  the  barley  situation  in  Great  Britain  is  set 
forth  in  separate  reports  of  the  Trade  Commissioners  at  London,  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, and  Bristol.  These  may  be  consulted  by  those  interested  upon  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

TRANSPORT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  20,  1934. — Two  events  that  will  figure  prominently  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  transport  facilities  in  the  North  of  England  are 
the  linking  of  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Hull  by  an  air  service, 
and  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  by  a  vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Mersey.  The 
air  service  was  inaugurated  on  June  1  of  this  year,  while  the  tunnel  is  to  be 
officially  opened  by  the  King  on  July  18. 

The  establishment  of  air  communication  between  the  cities  above  mentioned 
brings  the  total  of  regular  air-routes  wholly  contained  within  the  British  Isles  up 
to  twelve.  The  regular  routes  now  are  as  follows:  Croydon — Southampton — 
Torquay — Plymouth ;  Heston — Portsmouth — Jersey ;  Portsmouth — Shoreham ; 
Bristol — Cardiff;  Romford — Birmingham;  Birmingham — Liverpool;  Liverpool — 
Southport — Blackpool — Isle  of  Man;  Liverpool — Isle  of  Man — Belfast;  Liver- 
pool— Glasgow ;  Glasgow — Campbellton — Belfast ;  Inverness — Wick — Kirkwall — 
Thurso;  and  Liverpool — Manchester — Hull.  One  or  two  other  routes  are  pro- 
jected. 

The  latest  service  is  an  extension  of  that  which  has  been  established  between 
Hull  and  Amsterdam  by  the  Royal  Dutch  Air  Lines,  which  organization  has 
obtained  permission  from  the  Air  Ministry  to  carry  passengers  and  freight  traffic 
between  Liverpool  and  Hull  during  the  summer  season.  It  completes  the  con- 
nection by  air  between  Belfast  and  Amsterdam.   The  benefit  to  Liverpool  of  the 
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traffic  that  is  expected  will  develop  along  this  route  can  be  readily  seen.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  first-class  airport,  the  city  is  well  equipped  and  well  situated  to  be 
an  important  air  centre. 

The  second  event,  the  opening  of  the  Mersey  tunnel  between  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  will  mark  the  completion  of  an  outstanding  engineering  project 
which  has  been  carried  on  since  December,  1925.  During  the  years  of  construc- 
tion many  serious  difficulties  were  overcome,  for  which  great  credit  is  due  to  the 
courage  and  faith  of  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  municipal  authorities,  and 
the  engineers  directly  concerned. 

The  tunnel  in  appearance  and  design  is  thoroughly  modern  and  will  provide, 
with  four  lanes  for  light  and  heavy  traffic,  a  rapid  means  of  transit  between 
the  two  cities.  A  ferry  service,  together  with  a  railway  tunnel  completed  in 
1886,  has  served  the  needs  of  Merseyside  for  many  years,  but  latterly  the  ferry 
service  has  been  found  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing  vehicular 
traffic. 

The  growth  of  goods  transport  by  motor  lorry  has  been  the  important  factor 
considered  in  the  promotion  of  the  tunnel.  Inter-communication  by  road 
between  the  northwest  of  England  and  the  Midlands  and  North  Wales  via 
Liverpool  has  always  had  the  obstacle  of  the  Mersey  to  contend  with,  and,  as  a 
result,  its  growth  has  been  somewhat  hampered.  This  obstacle  will  now  be 
removed  and  Liverpool  will  be  more  accessible  for  local  and  through  traffic.  This 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  city  since  as  a  port  it  is  most  desirable  and  neces- 
sary that  it  should  enjoy  the  very  best  transport  facilities  that  can  be  provided, 

PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1933 

CM.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  June  1,  1934. — Despite  a  strenuous  year,  New  Zealand  in  1933 
made  satisfactory  progress  towards  recovery.  This  Dominion  has  a  volume  of 
trade  which,  per  capita,  is  among  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  consequently  is 
liable  to  be  affected  by  every  change  or  disturbance  in  world  affairs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  an  exceptionally  abundant  production  season 
was  at  its  height,  but  prices  were  at  such  a  level  that  there  was  but  little  com- 
fort in  mere  volume  of  output,  although  a  survey  of  the  year  shows  that  there 
were  breaks  in  the  monotony  of  depression.  The  production  and  overseas  ship- 
ments of  dairy  produce,  meat,  and  wool  have  been  well  maintained,  and  while  the 
prices  ruling  for  dairy  produce  are  very  low,  the  market  for  wool  has  shown  a 
very  substantial  improvement  and  the  prices  secured  for  meat  are  in  advance 
of  those  at  the  end  of  1932. 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EXPORT  PRICES 

A  review  of  the  index  numbers  of  export  prices  shows  that  (on  the  basis  of 
1909-13  as  1000)  the  index  number  covering  all  classes  of  exports  for  December, 
1932,  was  822.  January  and  February,  1933,  showed  some  improvement,  the 
number  for  the  latter  month  being  881.  Then  followed  a  sharp  drop  to  808  in 
May.  Since  that  month,  however,  there  was  a  steady  rise  until  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  index  number  stood  at  1046.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  index 
number  referred  to  is  for  all  exports,  including  timber,  minerals,  and  general 
agricultural  produce,  as  well  as  the  outstanding  items  of  dairy  produce,  meat, 
and  wool.  As,  however,  these  three  groups  constitute  the  principal  source  of 
national  income,  the  monthly  index  numbers  for  them  and  for  the  group  of  "  all 
pastoral  and  dairy  produce  "  are  set  out  in  the  following  table  in  order  to  present 
a  clear  picture  of  the  trend  of  export  prices: — 
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Yearly — 


All  Pastoral 
Dairy  and  Dairy 

Produce  Meat     Wool  Produce 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1206  1712  1003  1279 

989  1301  679  965 

934  1109  625  870 

839  1165  671  867 


Monthly — 

1932  December 

1933  January. . 


839 
827 
833 
776 
764 
773 
829 
857 
862 
897 
956 
907 
805 


1087 
1230 
1192 
1118 
1105 
1075 
1088 
1139 
1201 
1157 
1268 
1438 
1472 


527 
611 
643 
630 
647 
567 
626 
658 
738 
738 
738 
769 
1008 


799 
850 
851 
805 
799 
774 
825 
870 
918 
919 
974 
999 
1027 


February 
March  . . 
April . . 
May  .... 
June.  .  .  . 
July  . . 
August  .  . 
September 
October  .  . 
November 
December 


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  prices  for  dairy  produce  had  shown  a  decline  during 
the  year,  while  the  other  items  had  exhibited  satisfactory  improvement.  The 
low  price  level  of  dairy  produce  has  of  course  been  reflected  in  the  value  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  Dominion. 


The  quantity  of  butter  produced  during  the  1932-33  dairy  year  (commencing 
August  1)  was  the  highest  then  on  record,  being  20  per  cent  higher  in  quantity 
than  in  the  1931-32  year,  while  cheese  production  showed  an  increase  of  16  per 
cent  in  quantity.  Only  five  months  of  the  1933-34  season  have  elapsed  and 
figures  of  actual  production  are  not  available,  but  only  statistics  of  shipments 
abroad.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  noted  that  during  the  five  months  ended  Decem- 
ber, 1933,  59,787  tons  of  butter  have  been  shipped  from  New  Zealand  as  com- 
pared with  51,925  tons  during  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous  year. 
Shipments  of  cheese  in  the  1933  period  amounted  to  36,549  tons  as  compared 
with  33,726  tons  during  the  August-December  period  of  1932. 

The  total  quantity  of  butter  shipped  during  the  calendar  year  1933  was 
2,635,247  cwt.  as  against  2,185,545  cwt.  during  1932.  Cheese  exports  totalled 
1,982,932  cwt.  in  1933  and  1,790,431  cwt.  in  1932.  By  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  the  shipments  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  other  countries  taking  almost 
negligible  quantities.  Consequently  the  prices  ruling  in  London  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  New  Zealand  dairy  industry.  An  improvement  in  the  prices 
of  butter  and  cheese  was  recorded  for  the  third  quarter  of  1933;  this  improve- 
ment was,  however,  not  maintained  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  The 
peak  price  during  1933,  so  far  as  butter  was  concerned,  was  reached  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  when  salted  butter  was  quoted  at  105s.  to  110s.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds) 
and  unsalted  at  108s.  to  112s.  per  cwt.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline,  and  the  quotations  on  December  29,  1933,  were  as  low  as  66s.  to  68s. 
for  salted  and  70s.  to  72s.  for  unsalted. 

Cheese  also  suffered  a  similar  sharp  decline,  London  prices  on  September 
22,  1933,  being  54s.  to  54s.  6d.  per  cwt.  for  white  and  54s.  to  55s.  per  cwt.  for 
coloured,  while  the  quotations  on  December  29  were  47s.  to  48s.  for  white  and 
44s.  to  44s.  6d.  for  coloured  cheese.  The  1933  peak  prices  for  cheese  were  54s. 
to  54s.  6d.  per  cwt.  for  white  on  September  22,  and  58s.  to  59s.  per  cwt.  for 
coloured  on  January  27. 

Butter  and  Cheese  Prices  by  Months. — In  order  to  indicate  the  trend  of 
prices  for  butter  and  cheese,  which  are  so  important  to  New  Zealand,  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  London  quotations  at  the  end  of  each  month  of  1933:  — 


DAIRY  PRODUCE 
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Butter  Cheese 
Salted  Unsalted  White  Coloured 

Prices  in  Shillings  per  Cwt.  (112  lbs.) 


January  27    79  to  80  80  to    82  45£  to  46  58  to  59 

February  24   73  to  76  76  to    78  43  to  44  46  to  48 

March  31   67  to  69  68  to    72  40  47  to  48 

April  28   68  to  71  68  to    71  38  to  39  43  to  44 

Mav  26    77  to  79  79  to    82  474  to  48  53  to  54 

June  30   76  to  78  80  to    84  47  to  48  49  to  50 

July  28    82  to  84  80  to    86  49  to  49 J  51  to  52 

August  25   89  to  91  92  to    94  47  to  48  50  to  514 

September  29   102  to  106  108  to  112  52  to  53  52  to  53 

October  28   90  to  94  106  to  110  47  to  48  46  to  47 

November  24   77  to  80    47  to  48  46  to  47| 

December  29    66  to  68  70  to    72  47  to  48  44  to  44^ 


British  Market  Sources  of  Supply. — New  Zealand  supplied  28  per  cent  of 
the  imports  of  butter  into  Great  Britain  in  1933  as  against  26  per  cent  in  1932 
and  24  per  cent  in  1931.  The  chief  competitor  was  Denmark  with  29  per  cent 
of  the  1933  trade,  30  per  cent  in  1932,  and  31  per  cent  in  1931.  As  to  cheese, 
New  Zealand  enjoyed  68  per  cent  of  the  1933,  62  per  cent  of  the  1932,  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  1931  imports.  Canada  was  the  only  other  major  supplier,  her 
share  being  20  per  cent  in  1933,  25  per  cent  in  1932,  and  24  per  cent  in  1931. 


WrOOL 

The  wool  season  in  New  Zealand  commences  on  July  1,  and  the  best  guide 
to  the  condition  of  the  market  is  to  be  found  in  the  quantities  of  wool 
offered  and  sold.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  wool  is  sold  at  auction  in 
various  centres,  buyers  representing  all  purchasing  countries  being  in  attend- 
ance. The  1932-33  series  of  wool  sales  terminated  on  April  6,  1933.  The  season 
had  proved  disappointing  to  all  concerned  and  prices  realized  both  at  the  New 
Zealand  sales  and  at  the  London  sales  had  been  at  a  low  level.  However,  during 
the  calendar  year  prices  showed  steady  improvement,  and  at  the  opening  sale 
of  the  1933-34  series,  in  November,  expectations  in  regard  to  an  improvement  in 
price  were  fully  realized.  The  result  of  the  first  sale  and  subsequent  ones 
throughout  New  Zealand  have  been  very  gratifying.  Prices  have  in  many  cases 
exceeded  those  hoped  for  by  the  most  sanguine. 

From  an  unofficial  source  it  has  been  ascertained  that  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1933,  the  quantity  of  wool  offered  for  sale  was  642,628  bales  and 
the  quantity  sold  was  571,703  bales.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  1931-32 
season  were  581,836  bales  offered  and  472,258  bales  sold.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  1933-34  season  (that  is,  July  to  December)  171,457  bales  were 
offered  and  167,269  sold  as  against  153,973  offered  and  128,692  sold  during  the 
six  months  ended  December,  1932. 

Wool  Chart  Index  Numbers. — Probably  no  better  indication  can  be  given 
of  the  improvement  in  the  wool  market  than  the  index  numbers  of  the  weekly 
wool  chart  (Bradford).  The  1933  monthly  average  index  numbers  of  the  prices 
of  wool,  tops  and  yarns,  based  on  July,  1914,  as  100,  are  as  follows:  — 

1914  July  

1933  January  

February  

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  


Wools 

Tops 

Yarns 

100 

100 

100 

58 

67 

83 

55 

64 

82 

54 

63 

81 

56 

65 

81 

61 

69 

85 

71 

75 

90 

72 

84 

98 

74 

85 

99 

79 

93 

105 

77 

91 

105 

87 

97 

111 

97 

103 

114 
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The  actual  prices  realized,  in  New  Zealand  currency,  for  various  classes  of 
wool  of  average  grade  (as  distinct  from  super)  at  the  sale  on  January  10  and  11, 
1934,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  prices  at  the  sale  on  January  6,  1933, 
are  as  follows,  the  1933  prices  being  in  parentheses,  and  all  prices  being  pence 
per  pound:  merino,  19J  to  2H  (7J  to  8J) ;  fine  half-bred,  56/58,  17J  to  22  (7 
to  9J) ;  medium  half-bred,  50/56,  16^  to  18±  (6^  to  8f ) ;  extra  fine  cross-bred, 
48/50,  14i  to  17f  (5J  to  7) ;  fine  cross-bred,  46/48,  124  to  I5J  (4  to  5J) ;  medium 
cross-bred,  44/46,  10  to  12^  (3^  to  4^) ;  coarse  cross-bred,  40/44,  9^  to  10J  (3 
to  4-i) ;  and  low  cross-bred,  36/40,  8  to      (2J  to  3|) . 

It  is  obvious  that  the  substantial  improvement  in  price  has  resulted  in  a 
gratifying  increase  in  the  national  income  of  the  Dominion. 

MEAT 

The  returns  of  the  New  Zealand  Meat  Producers'  Board  for  the  twelve 
months  of  the  meat  export  season  from  October  1,  1932,  to  September  30,  1933, 
show  increases  in  shipments  of  beef,  pork,  and  boneless  beef,  and  decreases  in 
mutton  and  lamb.  During  the  season  referred  to,  the  shipments  overseas  were 
as  follows  (the  corresponding  figures  for  1931-32  being  shown  in  parentheses) : 
beef,  310,678  quarters  (195,312);  pork,  301,987  carcasses  (147,029);  boneless 
beef,  287,963  bags  (233,357) ;  mutton,  2,165,757  carcasses  (2,913,737) ;  and 
lamb,  8,856,549  carcasses  (8,883,753) . 

The  returns  of  the  board  mentioned  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  current 
export  season  (that  is,  October-December)  show  further  increases  in  shipments 
of  beef  and  pork,  an  increase  in  lamb,  and  decreases  in  mutton  and  boneless 
beef. 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  meat  exported  that  an  abridged  summary  of  prices 
is  difficult,  and  it  is  probably  sufficient  to  say  that  prices  fell  somewhat  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1933.  During  the  second  quarter,  the  quotations  for  lamb 
and  ewe  mutton  showed  an  upward  movement,  while  prices  for  other  classes  of 
meat  remained  approximately  stationary  or  fell  slightly.  The  third  quarter 
showed  a  fairly  general  improvement  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  while  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  calendar  year  prices  were  well  maintained,  several  classes 
having  reached  a  slightly  higher  level.  It  may  be  said  then  that  meat  prices 
have  been  fairly  satisfactory  and  have  improved  somewhat. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

In  common  with  wool  and  meat,  hides  and  skins  exhibited  substantial 
improvement  in  price  during  1933.  It  is  not  proposed  to  survey  the  production 
and  export  of  these  commodities  at  length  but  merely  to  give  a  general  com- 
parison of  ruling  prices  in  January,  1934,  as  compared  with  January,  1933,  to 
indicate  the  advance  which  has  taken  place,  the  prices  being  pence  per  pound: — 


January  12, 

January  13 

Hides- 

1934 

1933 

Ox   

  H  to  7| 

3i  to  5J 

  4|  to  6£ 

2*  to  4f 

Kip  

  2    to  7| 

2f  to  5f 

  54  to  8| 

2    to  5§ 

Calf  

  2    to  104 

2    to  6J 

Sheep-skins  (dry)  — 

Half-bred  

  10J  to  H4 

4    to  44 

  9|  to  114 

34  to  4 

  94  to  10 

24  to  3J 

  9    to  9i 

2    to  2f 

  54  to  8| 

2    to  34 

  44  to  6£ 

1    to  2 

Pelts  

  4i  to  51 

1    to  1} 
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WHEAT  AND  OATS 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  has  during  recent  years  been  pur- 
chasing fairly  large  quantities  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour,  it  appears  to  be 
desirable  to  include  here  some  reference  to  the  area  planted  and  the  crops  during 
the  1932-33  season  and  the  official  estimates  for  the  1933-34  season.  The  area 
under  wheat  in  the  1932-33  season  was  305,924  acres,  while  the  estimated  1933-34 
area  is  294,500.  The  area  under  oats  last  season  was  424,587  acres  as  compared 
with  an  estimate  of  336,500  acres  for  the  current  season.  Last  season's  average 
yield  per  acre  of  wheat  was  36-54  bushels  and  of  oats  44-16  bushels;  the  esti- 
mated average  yields  for  the  1933-34  season  are :  wheat,  29^  bushels ;  and  oats, 
39J  bushels.  The  official  estimates  thus  anticipate  a  wheat  crop  of  approxi- 
mately 8,500,000  bushels  against  a  yield  of  11,054,972  bushels  in  1932-33. 


The  unemployment  problem  is  still  acute  in  New  Zealand,  although  there 
has  been  considerable  improvement  during  the  year.  The  salary  and  wages  tax 
of  Is.  in  the  £1  is  still  in  force,  and  the  Unemployment  Board  and  various  bodies, 
both  government  and  municipal,  continue  to  exert  every  effort  to  alleviate  dis- 
tress. The  year  1932  ended  with  52,523  unfilled  applications  for  employment 
on  the  books  of  the  Government  Labour  Bureaux  and  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  registered  unemployed  in  partial  employment  was  47,374.  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  December  30,  1933,  were  more  encouraging,  these  showing 
that  the  number  of  unfilled  applications  was  48,334  and  the  number  of  registered 
unemployed  in  partial  employment  was  44,881.  The  peak  of  unemployment 
during  the  year  was  reached  in  August,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  The  weekly  statistics  show  that  during  that  month  as  many  as 
57,313  unfilled  applications  were  on  the  books  and  52,319  in  partial  employment 
only. 


The  number  of  building  permits  issued  towards  the  end  of  1933  was  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  monthly  totals  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  This 
was  due  to  the  stimulus  given  to  the  building  industry  by  a  building  subsidy 
scheme  instituted  by  the  Unemployment  Board  to  encourage  the  employment 
of  carpenters,  builders,  and  similar  trades.  Despite  this  improvement,  building- 
activity  is  still  below  the  normal  level,  even  after  taking  into  account  the 
decrease  which  has  taken  place  in  building  costs. 


Melbourne,  May  29,  1934. — The  official  statistics  of  Australian  oversea  trade 
for  the  nine  months  ending  March  31,  1934,  including  the  March  figures,  have 
recently  been  made  available,  and  indicate  a  favourable  trading  balance  (in 
sterling  currency  values)  as  follows:  — 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


BUILDING 


REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE 


M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 


July  to  March 


Exports  of  merchandise 
Imports  of  merchandise 


1932-33 
£61,337,000 
43,917,000 


1933-34 
£75,835,000 
43,339,000 


Commodity  balance  

Bullion  and  specie  balance 


+  £17,420,000 
15,907,000 


+  £32,496.000 
5,361,000 


Total  trade  balance 

82351—2 


+  £33,327,000 


+  £37,857,000 
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The  following  schedule  indicates  the  trend  of  imports  and  exports  for  the 
nine  months  under  review,  in  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  1932-33: — 

In  British  currency — 

Imports  of  merchandise  .  .  . 
Imports  of  bullion  and  specie 


Total  imports  

In  Australian  currency — 

Exports  of  merchandise  .  .  . 
Exports  of  bullion  and  specie 

Total  exports  


July  to 

1932-33 

March 
1933-34 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

£43.917,143 
897,560 

£  43,339,114 
934,801 

-£  578,029 
+  37,241 

£44,814,703 

£  44,273,915 

-  540,788 

£76.824,141 
21,007,395 

£  94,983.182 
7,870,471 

+  £18,159,041 
-  13,136,924 

£97,831,536 

£102,853,653 

+  £  5,022,117 

Values  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  for  the  past  nine  months  of 
the  trade  year  1933-34  may  be  compared  with  those  for  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  year  1932-33  as  follows:— 

Imports  (Merchandise)  Exports  (Merchandise) 

1932-33  1933-34           1932-33  1933-34 

July                                    £4,540,000  £4,320,000  £3,900,000  £  5,020,000 

August                                5,410,000  4,860,000        3,050,000  4,540,000 

September                            5.140,000  4,890,000         6,350,000  8,010,000 

October                                5,240,000  4,860,000         7,190,000  9,030,000 

November                             5,650,000  5,450,000         8,230.000  12,400,000 

December                             4,430.000  4,470,000         8.240,000  10,400,000 

January                                4.610,000  5,030,000         6.960,000  8,810,000 

February                              4,300,000  4.810,000         8,870,000  9,100,000 

March                                 4,530,000  4,610,000        8,560,000  8,490,000 

The  classes  of  goods  which  showed  marked  increases  in  imports  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1933-34  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1932-33  were:  food- 
stuffs of  animal  origin,  £705,900  (£620,900)  ;  foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin, 
£2,336,200  (£1,724,900) ;  spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors,  £395,100  (£314,900) ; 
animal  substances  (not  foodstuffs),  £803,100  (£637,800) ;  machines  and  machin- 
ery, £2,958,800  (£2,593,700) ;  metals  and  metal  manufactures,  £6,010,300  (£4,- 
948,500) ;  earthenware,  china  and  glassware,  etc.,  £764,300  (£673,800) ;  and 
stationery,  etc.,  £1,028,600  (£948,500). 

The  following  commodities  showed  marked  increases  during  the  period  under 
review:  fish,  preserved,  smoked,  etc.;  tea;  whisky;  wool;  carpets  and  lino- 
leums; motive-power  machinery  (not  electric);  sewing  machines;  tools  of  trade; 
motor  vehicles  and  parts;  motor  cycles,  etc.;  timber;  and  toys. 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  of  the  following  classes  of  goods  showed  sub- 
stantial decreases:  vegetable  substances  and  fibres,  £1,096,000  as  against  £1,220,- 
400;  textiles,  £8,433,800  (£9,623,000) ;  yarns  and  manufactured  fibres,  £2,646,600 
(£3,334,400) ;  oils,  fats,  and  waxes,  £3,804,600  (£4,504,700) ;  and  drugs,  chemicals, 
and  fertilizers,  £2,557,400  (£2,851,400). 

A  comparison  of  the  exports  of  the  principal  commodities  during  March, 
1934,  with  those  exported  during  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year, 
shows  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  following  exports:  frozen  beef;  frozen 
lamb;  frozen  mutton;  sausage  casings;  dried  currants;  fresh  apples;  fruits 
preserved  in  liquid;  sheepskins;  greasy  wool;  scoured  wool;  zinc  bars,  blocks, 
etc.;  leather;  and  timber.  On  the  other  hand,  decreases  in  the  following  com- 
modities were  recorded:  butter;  milk  and  cream;  raisins;  wheat;  flour;  wine; 
zinc  concentrates;  tallow;  lead,  pig;  soap;  and  gold. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1933-34,  the  following  principal  commodities 
showed  increases  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1932-33:  eggs,  £1,064,300 
(£1,009,500)  ;  frozen  mutton,  £446,800  (£427,000);  sausage  casings,  £265,800 
(£156,900) ;  dried  currants,  £298,300  (£182,400) ;  raisins,  £1,123,800  (£584,100) ; 
apples,  fresh,  £627,700  (£517,300) ;  fruits  preserved  in  liquid.  £554,800  (£367,- 
600) ;  barley,  £247,500  (£217,700) ;  rice,  £88,300  (£35,800) ;  sugar,  £2,279,900 
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(£1,484,700) ;  wine,  £688,700  (£591,100) ;  cattle  hides,  £338,700  (£205,800) ;  fox 
skins,  £162,500  (£88,900);  kangaroo  and  wallaby  skins,  £193,000  (£70,200); 
rabbit  and  hare  skins,  £673,300  (£294,500) ;  sheepskins,  £2,091,000  (£1,080,500) ; 
greasy  wool,  £45,961,600  (£26,594,800);  scoured  wool,  £5,661,200  (£2,770,700); 
wool  tops,  £337,100  (£174,100) ;  silver  and  silver-lead  ores,  etc.,  £237,200  (£30,- 
600) ;  zinc  concentrates,  £181,900  (£140,900) ;  other  ores  and  concentrates, 
£213,600  (£46,600) ;  frozen  beef,  £1,220,200  (£1,169,100) ;  frozen  lamb,  £2,249,- 
800  (£1,981,400) ;  pig  lead,  £1,894,100  (£1,741,600) ;  tin  ingots,  £254,300  (£129,- 
000) ;  zinc  bars,  blocks,  etc.,  £485,600  (£472,300)  ;  leather,  £494,300  (£292,600) ; 
timber,  £373,400  (£202,100) ;  and  silver,  £936,000  (£652,600) . 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  the  following  principal  commodities  showed 
decreases  over  the  nine-months'  period:  butter,  £7,024,500  as  against  £8,392,000; 
cheese,  £195,300  (£282,400);  rabbits  and  hares  (frozen),  £390,000  (£517,300); 
milk  and  cream,  £688,700  (£791,800) ;  wheat,  £6,983,400  (£14,303,700) ;  flour, 
£2,569,400  (£3,253,300);  tobacco,  £131,500  (£198,500);  pearlshell,  £164,000 
(£184,700) ;  sandalwood,  £80,600  (£95,000) ;  tallow,  £403,200  (£645,800) ;  soap, 
£96,800  (£125,800);  gold,  £6,929,200  (£20,343,400). 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES 

The  following  schedule  sets  out  the  position  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  States  for  the  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1933-34, 
ending  March  31: — 


Surplus 

Revenue  Expenditure        or  Deficit 

Commonwealth                                  £52,542,000  £50,556,000  +£  1,986,000 

New  South  Wales                              34,275,987  36,761,291  -  2,485,304 

Victoria                                             13,956,653  16,265,742  -  2,309,089 

Queensland                                         9,674,623  10,886,367  -  1,211,744 

South  Australia                                    7,211,000  8,253,000  -  1,042,000 

Western  Australia                               5,967,760  6,818,695  —  850,935 

Tasmania                                             1,916,921  2,085,489  —  168,568 


Combined  deficiency  for  the  nine  months   —  £  6,081,640 

(@  $4.86  to  the  £)  -$29,556,770 

BANKS  BUYING  AND  SELLING  DOLLARS 

Australian  banks,  on  demand  transactions,  are  to-day  buying  United  States 
dollars  at  the  rate  of  $4.10^  (selling  $4.04^),  and  Canadian  dollars  at  $4.10^ 
(selling  $4.01f)  in  Australian  currency,  including  the  telegraphic  transfer 
exchange  on  London  of  £125  10s.  selling  and  £125  buying  on  every  £100  English 
currency. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADING  CONDITIONS 

The  net  result  of  the  oversea  trade  of  Australia  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Nothing  has  happened 
recently  to  disturb  the  high  degree  of  confidence  which  has  been  in  evidence  for 
some  time,  and  the  sharp  rise  in  wool  values  has  been  a  very  heartening  feature 
of  the  past  season.  Spending  power  has  been  considerably  increased  thereby, 
and  the  pastoral  industry  is  now  on  a  more  profitable  operating  basis  than  has 
been  the  case  for  many  years.  Production  costs,  which  were  excessively  high, 
have  been  substantially  reduced  and  retrenchments  have  been  effected  in  every 
direction,  which  makes  the  statistical  position  of  the  wool  industry  a  sound  one. 

The  primary  industries  of  Australia  apart  from  wool  are,  however,  not  in 
so  favourable  a  position,  and  wheat  and  dairy  products,  in  the  majority,  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  The  wheat  growers  are  in 
a  deplorable  condition,  and  the  Royal  Commission,  which  has  been  sitting  for 
some  time  past,  will  issue  an  interim  report  within  the  next  few  weeks  which 
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will  clearly  show  that  the  position  of  the  Australian  wheat  farmer,  although  not 
worse  than  that  of  other  wheat  producers  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  not  an 
enviable  one. 

Australia's  secondary  industries,  protected  by  high  tariffs,  have  shown  a 
remarkable  improvement  during  the  past  year,  and  the  unemployment  problem 
in  Australia  cannot  now  be  considered  a  serious  one.  Ample  banking  funds  are 
available  for  legitimate  trading  and  industrial  purposes,  and  unless  some  unfore- 
seen major  event  occurs  which  would  react  unfavourably  on  trade,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  steady  improvement  in  conditions  should  not  be  maintained. 
Any  improvement  in  world  conditions  that  would  result  in  a  higher  price  for 
Australian  primary  products,  particularly  wheat  and  dairy  products,  would  have 
a  markedly  beneficial  effect  on  general  trading. 

The  sound  financial  policy  which  has  been  rigidly  pursued  by  the  Common- 
wealth and  State  Governments  operating  under  the  Premiers'  Plan  for  the  past 
three  years  has  rehabilitated  Australian  finances  at  home  and  abroad  and  bud- 
getary  equilibrium  should  be  achieved  within  a  very  short  period. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS 

Trading  on  the  stock  exchange  continues  active  and  buoyant  in  all  sections 
of  the  market,  the  lead  being  taken  by  the  mining  section.  The  high  price  of 
gold  has  greatly  stimulated  speculative  interest  and  numerous  new  flotations 
have  been  made  and  the  majority  of  the  old  mines  in  Australia,  which  were 
considered  worked  out  and  unprofitable  at  the  old  price  of  gold,  have  been 
reopened,  and  many  of  them  are  anticipating  profitable  operations  under  the 
high  price  now  ruling  for  gold. 

There  is  a  healthy  demand  for  all  classes  of  gilt-edged  securities,  and  Aus- 
tralian consolidated  loans  have  moved  very  steadily  upwards.  Price  movements 
among  the  industrial  issues  have  been  upward,  and  balance  sheets  which  have 
appeared  within  recent  weeks  generally  indicate  the  maintenance  of  improved 
trading  conditions. 

The  market  for  gold  shares  is  largely  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  rate  of  exchange  on  London,  and  funds  are  accumulating  in  London 
at  a  rate  which,  under  normal  conditions,  would  justify  the  downward  revision 
of  the  exchange.  There  are  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  the  continuance 
of  the  exchange  on  London  at  the  present  rate,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
there  will  be  no  alteration  in  the  immediate  future.  Stability  in  exchange  rates 
has  been  a  strong  incentive  to  Australian  exporters,  and  any  alteration  would 
have  a  very  unsettling  effect  on  trade.  Furthermore,  there  are  large  amounts 
of  capital  accumulated  in  Australia  by  oversea  interests,  and  any  substantial 
downward  movement  in  exchange  rates  would  facilitate  and  hasten  the  transfer 
of  these  funds,  which  would  seriously  strain  the  satisfactory  balances  now  held 
in  London  by  Australia. 


MARKET  FOR  CHEESE  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  June  19,  1934. — Considerable  quantities  of  cheese  are  con- 
sumed in  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  in  British  Guiana. 
There  is  no  domestic  production.  Owing  to  the  very  low  earning  power  of  the 
mass  of  the  population,  price  is  the  dominating  factor  affecting  its  sale,  as  it  is 
in  that  of  all  other  staple  foodstuffs.  Cheese  from  the  leading  producing  coun- 
tries is  on  these  markets,  but  owing  to  the  excellent  quality  and  low  price  of 
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Canadian  and  New  Zealand  brands  (the  latter  consigned  principally  via  the 
United  Kingdom)  imports  are  chiefly  from  these  countries. 

imports 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  and  amount  of  cheese  imported  into 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana  during  1931  and  1932: — 


1932  1931 


Trinidad — 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

Total  

338,019 

13,758 

356,348 

14,558 

22,700 

.  987 

38,470 

1,608 

289,176 

11,445 

265,185 

10,193 

Holland  

14.809 

777 

18,136 

1,009 

Switzerland  

1,627 

145 

4,183 

466 

United  States  

2,132 

86 

19,183 

835 

6,148 

261 

9,295 

371 

Barbados — 

Total  

91,734 

4,586 

75,183 

3,133 

12,078 

604 

10,992 

458 

Canada   

76,184 

3,809 

59,138 

2,464 

New  Zealand  

1,601 

80 

4,235 

176 

British  Guiana — 

Total  

154,536 

26,267 

154,302 

28,094 

United  Kingdom    .  . 

102,509 

16,670 

92,030 

15,726 

45,743 

8,004 

49,859 

9,554 

Holland  

6,184 

1,553 
40 

12,196 
217 

2,710 
104 

Switzerland  

100 

Some  44,252  pounds  of  cheese  (£1,889)  were  imported  into  the  Colony  of 
the  Leeward  Islands  in  1932  as  compared  with  43,166  pounds  (£1,813)  in  1931. 
Canada  supplied  42,704  pounds  (£1,799)  and  41,226  pounds  (£1,715)  respectively 
in  the  years  under  review.  Imports  into  the  Colony  of  the  Windward  Islands 
amounted  to  34,925  pounds  (£1,420)  in  1932  and  33,416  pounds  (£1,473)  in  1931. 
Canada's  share  amounted  to  33,619  pounds  (£1,343)  in  1932  and  32,131  pounds 
(£1,396)  in  1931. 

DEMAND 

The  chief  demand  is  for  Canadian  "  daisies,"  cheeses  weighing  from  20  to 
22  pounds,  packed  in  single  boxes  in  cheese  cloth  smeared  with  wax,  now  being 
quoted  at  13|  to  14  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain.  The  ordinary  large 
cheese  which  is  sold  in  Canada  is  not  in  great  demand  among  merchants  in  this 
territory  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  distribution  is  through  small 
shops  and  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  there  is  a  tendency  to  melting.  Other 
shippers  do  not  prepare  cheese  specially  for  sale  in  these  markets.  New  Zealand 
white  cheese  is  packed  with  two  80-pound  cheeses  to  a  box  and  is  quoted  at 
60s.  per  112  pounds  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain. 

The  following  retail  prices  (per  pound)  are  quoted  by  a  leading  Trinidad 
merchant:  Canadian,  20  cents;  New  Zealand  cream  cheese,  24  cents;  English 
cheddar,  48  cents;  Roquefort,  90  cents;  Gorgonzola,  48  cents;  and  Swiss 
Gruyere,  60  cents.  In  addition,  there  is  also  a  limited  demand  for  all  the  well- 
known  brands  of  packaged  cheese. 

METHOD  OF  SALE 

Some  of  the  larger  firms  of  importers  and  commission  agents  purchase  out- 
right; but  the  usual  method  of  selling  is  through  local  agents  located  in  the  lead- 
ing centres.  These  agents  canvass  the  trade,  submitting  orders  on  behalf  of 
their  principals  in  return  for  a  commission  of  about  5  per  cent.  Although  some 
of  the  leading  firms  of  commission  agents  guarantee  accounts,  this  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  The  best  results  are  generally  obtained  by  having 
only  one  representative  in  each  of  the  more  important  centres. 
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TARIFF 

Tariff  governing  the  importation  of  cheese  into  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and 
British  Guiana  is  as  follows: — 

British  General 

Trinidad—  Preferential.  Tariff 

Cheese,  per  100  lbs   2s.  Id.  8s.  4d. 

plus  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty 

Barbados — 

Cheese,  per  100  lbs   8s.  4d.  £1  5s. 

plus  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty 

British  Guiana- 
Cheese,  per  100  lbs   $1.50  $4.50 

plus  a  surtax  of  30  per  cent  of  the  duty,  plus  an  entry  tax  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cheese  imported  from  Canada  is  admitted  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA  IN  1933 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  June  7,  1934. — British  Guiana  is  economically  dependent 
upon  the  production  and  export  of  sugar  and  its  by-products,  rice  and  other 
tropical  agricultural  products,  and  the  mining  of  gold,  diamonds,  and  bauxite. 
It  is  the  only  British  colony  on  the  mainland  of  the  continent  of  South  America, 
and  has  an  area  of  approximately  90,000  square  miles  and,  according  to  the 
census  of  1930,  a  population  of  310,933.  The  average  annual  income  of  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  population  has  been  estimated  at  less  than  $25  per  head, 
and  as  a  result  imports  are  confined  to  cheap  material  and  staple  provision  lines. 

TOTAL  TRADE 

The  total  trade  of  British  Guiana  in  1933  was  valued  at  $18,053,170  as  com- 
pared with  $18,213,424  in  1932,  a  decrease  of  $160,254.  Imports  increased  by 
$500,639  to  $8,364,127,  while  domestic  exports  declined  by  $660,893  to  $9,689,043. 
Decreases  in  the  value  of  exports  of  sugar,  rice,  copra,  and  balata  account 
mainly  for  the  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  domestic  exports  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  while  increases  were  recorded  in  the  value  of  imports  of 
machinery,  silk  and  artificial  silk  manufactures,  cotton  piece-goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  motor  cars. 

IMPORTS 

The  United  Kingdom,  for  many  years  the  colony's  chief  source  of  supply, 
forwarded  imports  valued  at  $5,355,465  (62  per  cent  of  the  total)  in  1933  com- 
pared with  $5,175,736  (64  per  cent)  in  the  previous  year.  Canada  supplied 
imports  amounting  to  $1,078,049  (12  per  cent  of  the  total)  in  1933  and  $993,925 
(12  per  cent)  in  1932.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $547,305 
(6  per  cent)  in  1933  and  $561,584  (8  per  cent)  in  1932,  while  Japan  supplied 
imports  valued  at  $369,945  (4  per  cent)  in  1933  and  $261,389  (3  per  cent)  in 
1932.  The  larger  share  of  the  colony's  imports  attributed  to  Japan  is  accounted 
for  mainly  by  increased  shipments  from  that  source  of  cotton  piece-goods  and 
apparel  such  as  cotton  vests,  cotton  shirts,  silk  and  artificial  silk  shirts,  and 
gowns.  Imports  of  apparel  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1928  amounted 
to  73  per  cent  of  the  total  for  that  year,  fell  to  51  per  cent  in  1933,  while  imparts 
from  Japan  increased  over  the  same  period  from  slightly  over  1  per  cent  to 
34-8  per  cent.  Cotton  piece-goods,  machinery,  manures,  bags  and  sacks,  fish, 
metal  manufactures,  and  boots  and  shoes  were  in  value  the  chief  items  imported 
into  British  Guiana  in  1933.  Imports  of  flour  amounted  to  179,422  bags  ($740,- 
386)  in  1933  as  compared  with  160,739  bags  ($691,454).   The  United  Kingdom 
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supplied  105,641  bags  ($420,158)  in  1933  and  101,194  bags  ($416,827)  in  the 
previous  year.  Flour  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  73,781  bags  ($320,228) 
in  1933  and  59,341  bags  ($273,629)  in  1932.  Canada  formerly  supplied  the  bulk 
of  the  flour  imported  into  the  colony,  but  during  the  last  few  years  United  King- 
dom millers  have  been  supplying  the  required  quality  at  low  prices  and  have 
been  steadily  increasing  their  share  of  the  cheaper  trade.  Canada  still  supplies 
the  better  baker's  grades,  but  owing  to  the  extremely  low  purchasing  power  of 
the  mass  of  the  population,  the  chief  demand  is  for  cheap  flour. 

EXPORTS 

Sugar  exports  in  1933  were  valued  at  $5,745,151  as  compared  with  $6,442,- 
515  in  1932.  The  1932  figures  constitute  a  record  for  value  of  sugar  exports 
from  the  colony,  and  the  1933  figure  is  higher  than  the  1931  exports,  which 
amounted  to  $5,325,755.  Exports  of  rice,  which  were  valued  at  $1,062,470  in 
1933,  declined  from  $1,187,871  in  1932.  This  was  due,  however,  to  the  low  price 
offered  for  rice  as  the  quantity  exported  amounted  to  29,120  tons  in  1933  as 
compared  with  28,541  tons  in  1932.  There  were  27,075  ounces  of  gold  exported 
($633,247)  compared  with  19,988  ounces  ($381,594)  in  1932.  Diamond  exports 
amounted  to  50,904  carats  ($551,948)  in  1933  and  57,069  carats  ($541,337)  in 
1932.  The  mining  of  bauxite  was  further  curtailed  owing  to  the  fact  that  world 
supplies  still  considerably  exceed  demand.  Exports  of  this  commodity  amounted 
to  35,916  tons  ($263,953)  in  1933  and  64,888  tons  ($498,850)  in  1932. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  colony's  best  customer,  exports  to  that  country 
in  1933  being  valued  at  $5,782,733  (60  per  cent  of  the  total  exports) ;  exports  to 
Canada  amounted  to  $1,816,665  (19  per  cent).  Figures  for  the  preceding  year 
were:  United  Kingdom  $4,817,943  (47  per  cent),  and  Canada  $2,764,422  (27 
per  cent).  The  increased  preference  on  colonial  sugar  granted  by  the  United 
Kingdom  early  in  1932  resulted  in  91,054  tons  (72  per  cent  of  the  total)  being 
sold  in  that  market  as  compared  with  77,254  tons  (56  per  cent)  in  1932.  Recent 
changes  in  the  application  of  these  preferences  by  the  United  Kingdom  is  at 
present  diverting  more  British  Guiana  sugar  to  Canada,  which  formerly  absorbed 
the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  that  commodity. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  into  British  Guiana  were  valued  at  $1,078,049  in  1933 
as  compared  with  $993,925  in  1932,  an  increase  of  $84,124,  while  exports  to 
Canada  amounted  to  $1,816,665  as  against  $2,764,422  in  the  previous  year,  a 
decrease  of  $947,757.  Increased  values  were  recorded  in  imports  of  wood  and 
timber,  $150,151  ($115,117  in  1932);  fish,  $106,722  ($79,183);  tea,  $27,050 
($20,804) ;  motor  cars,  $25,709  ($15,367) ;  cement,  $20,712  ($9,529) ;  and  butter, 
$11,554  ($6,771).  Decreases  were  recorded  in  oats,  $34,464  ($40,587) ;  beef  and 
pork,  pickled  and  salted,  $17,596  ($33,127) ;  condensed  milk,  $16,022  ($39,295) ; 
and  oilmeal^  $8,669  ($10,379).  The  decline  in  the  colony's  exports  to  Canada 
during  1933  is  mainly  accounted  for  in  the  decreased  shipments  of  sugar. 

COMMODITIES  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

The  following  statistics  list  the  principal  articles  imported  into  British 
Guiana  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  In  each  case  the  total 
importation  is  given  first  for  1933  and  then  in  parentheses  for  1932:  

Apparel.— Total,  $122,865  ($115,403) :  United  Kingdom,  $62,330;  Japan,  $42,779;  United 
States,  $9,743 ;  Canada,  $4,866. 

Biscuits,  Bread,  and  Cakes,  Unsweetened,  in  Tz'ns^-Tatal,  19,689  pounds.,  $5,016  ($4,907) : 
Canada,  $3,036;  United  Kingdom,  $1,914. 
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Boots  and  Shoes  of  Rubber  and  Canvas  Boots  and  Shoes  with  Rubber  Soles. — Total, 
10,428  doz.  pairs,  $48,748  ($13,087) :  Straits  Settlements,  $24,597;  Hongkong,  $8,698;  Canada^ 
$7,188;  United  Kingdom,  $5,407;  Japan,  $2,428. 

Brooms  and  Brushes.— Total,  3,348  doz.,  $8,449  ($8,575):  Canada,  $5,179;  United  King- 
dom, $3,073;  Germany,  $197. 

Butter.— Total,  482,863  pounds,  $108,107  ($120,177):  United  Kingdom,  $89,869;  Canada, 
$11,554;  Australia,  $2,365. 

Motor  Cars,  Lorries,  and  Vans.— Total  number  230,  $150,921  ($114,473) :  United  King- 
dom, $123,733;   Canada,  $25,709;   United  States,  $562. 

Motor  Car,  Lorry,  and  Van  Parts.— Total,  $25,153  ($18,579) :  United  Kingdom,  $13,941 ; 
United  States,  $6,438;  Canada,  $4,557. 

Oilcake  and  Oilmeal,  including  Cottonseed  Meal. — Total,  590,302  pounds,  $11,297  ($10,- 
737):  Canada,  $8,669;  United  States,  $2,207;  United  Kingdom,  $279. 

Cement.— Total,  22,414  barrels,  $59,414  ($62,410):  United  Kingdom,  $37,483;  Canada, 
$20,712. 

Cheese.— Total,  193,081  pounds,  $26,832  ($26,267):  United  Kingdom,  $14,294;  Canada, 
$10,742;  Holland,  $1,792. 

Confectionery.— -Total,  139,434  pounds,  $31,165  ($26,516):  United  Kingdom,  $29,063; 
Canada,  $1,811. 

Twine.— Total,  161,172  pounds,  $31,338  ($33,198):  United  Kingdom,  $23,378;  Canada, 
$3,159;  India,  $2,916. 

Cotton  Piece-goods.— -Total,  10,966,699  vards,  $766,795  ($675,334) :  United  Kingdom,  $611,- 
233;  Japan,  $96,772;  United  States,  $57,121 ;  Canada,  $166. 

Fish  of  All  Kinds- 
Canned  or  preserved  in  jars  or  bottles.— Total.  301,807  pounds,  $44,019  ($42,416) : 

Canada,  $27,427;  United  States.  $6,841;  United  Kingdom,  $6,656. 

Mackerel  and  salmon  pickled.— Total,  3,939  barrels,  $26,470  ($31,384) :  Canada, 

$26,375. 

Other  kinds.— Total.  34,315  cwt,,  $176,860  ($179,316):    United  Kingdom,  $118,181; 
Canada,  $51,502;   United  States,  $6,266. 

Fruit,  Apples.— -Total,  136,014  pounds,  $5,502  ($4,098):  Canada,  $5,258;  United  King- 
dom, $244. 

Oats.— Total,  2,552,984  pounds,  $40,829  ($58,142):  Canada,  $34,464;  United  Kingdom, 
$6,285. 

Flour.— Total,  179,422  bags,  $740,386  ($691,454):  United  Kingdom,  $420,158;  Canada, 
$320,228. 

Other  Farinaceous  Preparations.— -Total,  557.149  pounds,  $23,881  ($20,750)  .  Canada, 
$8,710;  United  Kingdom,  $6,281;  Straits  Settlements,  $5,828. 

Hardware:  cash  registers,  casket  hardware,  house,  office,  cabinet  or  store  furniture. — 
Total,  $47,899  ($34,952):  United  Kingdom,  $31,951;  Canada,  $10,327;  United  States,  $5,294. 

Hay  and  Chaff.— Total,  171,766  pounds,  $2,744  ($3,649) :  Canada.  $2,466. 

Implements  and  Tools,  Agricultural.— Total,  $19,160  ($19,699) :  United  Kingdom,  $16,- 
038;  Canada,  $2,914. 

India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  Manufacture*. — Total,  $43,575  ($45,457):  United  King- 
dom, $18,988;  Canada,  $13,980;  United  States,  $3,482;  Japan,  $2,620. 

Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes.— Total,  361,873  pounds,  $32,700  ($31,578) :  United  Kingdom, 
$28,529;  Canada,  $2,711. 

Manures.— Total,  15,367  tons,  $382,642  ($351i,078) :  United  Kingdom,  $275,632;  B.W.I., 
$42,816;  Belgium,  $27,779;  Holland,  $15,394;  Canada.  $12,413. 

Meats — 

Beef  and  Pork,  pickled  or  salted.— Total.  10,734  barrels,  $157,040  ($170.613) :  United 

States,  $60,597;  United  Kingdom,  $60,435;   Canada,  $17,596;   Argentina,  $17,742. 

Other  kinds,  including  Bacons,  Hams,  and  Tongues. — Total,  113.942  pounds,  $24,865 

($30,296):   United  States,  $10,089;   United  Kingdom,  $8,263;   Canada,  $6,211. 

Medicines  and  Drugs.— Total.  $126,575  ($122,092):  United  Kingdom,  $74,969;  United 
States,  $23,703;  Canada,  $20,633;  Germany,  $4,645. 

Nails  and  Spikes,  other  than  Horseshoe  Nails.— Total,  6,014  cwt.,  $22,174  ($22,380) :  United 
Kingdom,  $15,546;   Canada,  $6,172. 

Milk,  Condensed.— -Total,  704,573  pounds,  $64,685  ($72,059):  Holland,  $22,884;  United 
Kingdom,  $16,085;  Canada,  $16,022. 

Oils,  Illuminating.— -Total,  427,203  gallons,  $65,422  ($78,653) :  British  West  Indies,  $57,530; 
Canada,  $5,105;  United  Kingdom,  $37. 
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Paints,  including  Colours  and  Pigments.— Total,  5,732  cwts.,  $53,417  ($48,101) :  United 
Kingdom,  $48,442;  Canada,  $3,469;  United  States,  $1,240. 

Paper,  Other  Kinds.— Total,  $142,714  ($130,901):  United  Kingdom,  $88,987;  Holland, 
$16,008;  Canada,  $11,421. 

Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  Manufactured  Hosiery. — Total,  11,491  pairs,  $7,254  (nil) :  Canada, 
$7,006;  United  Kingdom,  $215. 

Artificial  Silk  Manufactured  Piece-goods  .—Total,  2,171,933  yards,  $234,428:  Japan,  $171,- 
752;  United  Kingdom,  $35,770;  United  States,  $18,581;  Canada,  $1,202. 

Tea.— Total,  103,549  pounds,  $41,818  ($31,822):  Canada,  $27,050;  United  Kingdom,  $11,- 
706;  India,  $2,656. 

Fresh  Vegetables — 

Potatoes.— Total,  7,603,826  pounds,  $126,498  ($131,300):  Canada,  $90,668;  Holland, 
$17,985;   B.W.I.,  $11,054;  United  Kingdom,  $5,187. 

Onions.— Total,  1,673,114  pounds,  $39,631  ($50,450):  Portuguese  Possessions,  $15,587; 
Canada,  $10,106;  Holland,  $7,695;  United  Kingdom,  $3,087. 

Vegetables,  Dried,  Canned,  or  Preserved.— -Total,  104,869  pounds,  $10,286  ($9,859)  :  Por- 
tugal, $4,494;  United  Kingdom,  $1,781;   Canada,  $574. 
Wood  and  Timber — 
Unmanufactured — 

Pitchpine,  undressed.— Total,  498,139  sup.  feet,  $24,064  ($15,271) :  United  States, 
$24,064. 

Other  than  pitchpine  and  Douglas  fir,  undressed. — Total,  1,188,646  sup.  feet,  $51,198 
($53,547) :  Canada,  $51,198.  Dressed.— Total,  183,159  sup.  feet,  $9,843  ($7,074) :  Canada, 
$9,843. 

Manufactured — 

Coffins,  caskets,  doors,  sashes,  blinds,  house,  office,  cabinet  or  store  furniture. — Total, 
$19,236  ($16,860):   Canada,  $7,393;  United  Kingdom,  $4,068;   Austria,  $2,274. 

Other  kinds.— Total,  $120,193  ($54,479):  Canada,  $81,717;  United  States,  $30,466; 
United  Kingdom,  $1,483. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
R.  T.  Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  who  has  been  transferred  from 
Bristol,  England,  to  New  York  City;  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica; 
Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Milan,  Italy.  Sub- 
joined are  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Young 

Saint  John  July  16  Ottawa  Aug.  6  and  7 

Montreal  July  18  to  Aug.  3      Brockville  and  Kingston  .  Aug.  8  and  9 

Mr.  Cole 

Ottawa  Tuly  24  Calgary  July  31 

Winnipeg  July  27  Vancouver.  Victoria  and 

New  Westminster  .  .   .  .  Aug.  2  to  14 

Mr.  Fraser 

Kitchener  July  9  and  10       Toronto  July  11  to  Aug.  1 

Mr.  Grew 

Winnipeg  July  9  and  10        Ottawa  July  12 

Mr.  Muddiman 

Montreal  June  29  to  July  13    Saint  John  July  20 

Halifax  July  16  to  18  Quebec  July  23  to  28 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  in  these  centres,  and  for  the  other 
cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  HONGKONG 
Canada's  Participation 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Imports 

Hongkong,  May  10,  1934. — Although  the  Hongkong  dollar  value  of  Cana- 
dian imports  into  Hongkong  declined  from  HK$6,236,000  in  1932  to  HK$4,877,000 
in  1933,  the  United  States  dollar  equivalents  of  these  two  figures  were  G$l,- 
434,000  and  G$l ,414,000  respectively — a  decrease  of  only  1-4  per  cent. 

For  the  year  1932  Canada's  share  of  the  total  import  trade  of  Hongkong 
was  0-9  per  cent,  the  same  percentage  as  was  recorded  for  1933. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  by  individual  items  into  Hongkong  from 
Canada  during  the  calendar  years  1933  and  1932  with  values  in  United  States 
dollars: — 


Commodity 

Wheat  flour  

Sulphate  of  ammonia.  .  . 
Fish  and  fishery  products 

Printing  paper  

Motor  cars  

Chassis   (motor  lorries)  . 

American  pine  

Softwoods  

Timber  

Oatmeal  

Pig  lead  

Fruits  (all  kinds)   .  . 
Tubes  (iron  and  steel) . . 

Condensed  milk  

Barley  

Butter  

Ginseng   11,657 

Sole  leather  

Upper  leather  

Cattle  

Grains  

Zinc  

Paints  

Wheat  bran  

Agar  agar  

Potatoes  

Spirits,  brandy,  etc... 
Silk  goods  


1933 

1932 

U.S.$ 

U.S.$ 

617,562 

687,748 

209.045 

60.999 

93.890 

190,233 

67;362 

90,357 

60,157 

27,448 

52.041 

1.638 

32.267 

34,554 

24.899 

11.195 

7.341 

16.969 

24.835 

16.055 

22.530 

13.796 

21.854 

12,078 

21.635 

15,687 

16,348 

33.831 

17,807 

10,711 

15.163 

8.871 

11.657 

30,402 

12.855 

11.607 

8.706 

36.674 

9.570 

24.235 

8.260 

13,639 

7.874 

4,229 

5.787 

196 

4.360 

3.784 

4.269 

6.582 

3.354 

15.181 

2.600 

3.941 

2,145 

359 

Commodity 

Wearing  apparel  

Rubber  tires  

Miscellaneous  foodstuffs. 
Meat  and  fish  (canned).. 
Motor  car  chassis   .  . 

Lead  (n.o.p.)  

Fodder  

Macaroni  

Beans  

Cuttle  fish  

Aeroplanes  and  parts  .  . 

Cheese  

Vegetables    (tinned  and 

bottled)  

Flour  (n.o.p.)  

Confectionery  

Game  and  poultry  . . 
Musical  instruments. 

Vegetables  

Toys  and  games  

Fmbroidery  and  lace  .  . 

Shirts  

Furniture  

Fresh  fish  

Chocolate  

Fruits       (tinned  and 

bottled)  

Malt  liquors  


1933 
U.S.$ 
1,640 
1,496 
1,547 
1.363 
1,362 
1,305 
1,154 
1,085 
930 
886 
870 
809 

662 
610 
617 
526 
522 
503 
452 
400 
389 
383 
380 
356 

353 
326 


1932 
U.S.$ 
2,237 
5,656 
2,152 


501 
1.651 
5,750 
2,671 


50 


627 
138 
760 
63 
369 


41 
217 


27 


1,653 


NOTES  ON  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  following  notes  on  principal  Canadian  commodities  show  the  extent  of 
Canada's  participation  in  the  import  trade  of  Hongkong  in  1933: — 

Flour. — Imports  of  flour  into  Hongkong  during  the  year  amounted  to  1,112,- 
749  piculs  (133^  pounds)  as  compared  with  1,947,842  piculs  in  1932,  the  respec- 
tive values  being  U.S.$2,168,147  and  U.S.$3,451,941,  a  falling  off  in  quantity 
and  value  of  43  per  cent  and  36  per  cent  respectively. 

The  principal  supplier  was  Australia  with  471,004  piculs  (U.S.$870,007)  as 
against  893,339  piculs  (U.S.$1, 554,710)  in  1932— a  decrease  of  47  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  44  per  cent  in  value.  The  United  States  contributed  336,627  piculs 
(U.S.$675,651)  as  against  692,798  piculs  (U.SJl, 208,491)  in  1932,  the  respective 
decreases  in  quantity  and  value  being  51  per  cent  and  44  per  cent. 

Imports  of  Canadian  flour  amounted  to  302,128  piculs  (U.S.$617,562)  as 
against  361,280  piculs  (U.S.$687,749)  for  1932,  a  decrease  in  quantity  of  17  per 
cent  and  in  value  of  10  per  cent.    On  the  basis  of  total  quantities  Canada 
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increased  her  percentage  of  this  trade  from  19  in  1932  to  27  in  1933,  while  Aus- 
tralian shipments  fell  from  45  per  cent  to  42  per  cent  and  those  from  the  United 
States  from  35  to  30  per  cent. 

A  feature  of  the  flour  trade  of  Hongkong  during  1933  was  the  imposition 
in  May,  for  the  first  time,  of  a  duty  on  this  commodity  of  0-25  gold  unit,  which 
was  increased  to  0-75  gold  unit  in  December.  By  the  latter  half  of  1933  some 
800,000  bags  of  flour  had  accumulated  in  local  storage,  a  portion  of  which  had 
been  brought  into  the  colony  some  three  years  previously  at  exchange  rates  far 
less  favourable  than  those  which  were  applicable  to  stocks  arriving  during  1933. 
Fortunately,  several  days'  notice  was  afforded  local  importers  prior  to  the 
increased  duty  in  December  becoming  effective,  with  the  result  that  some 
450,000  bags  were  shipped  to  South  China.  This  somewhat  alleviated  the  situa- 
tion, but  the  stagnant  state  of  the  market  throughout  the  year,  together  with 
the  failure  of  several  of  the  most  powerful  buying  organizations,  had  a 
demoralizing  influence  on  the  trade. 

Sales  of  Canadian  flour  were  satisfactory  when  compared  with  the  business 
done  in  competitors'  products.  During  1933  further  progress  was  made  in  the 
sale  of  Canadian  baker's  top  patent  flour,  which  prior  to  1931  was  not  sold  on 
this  market.  According  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  flour 
into  this  territory,  it  is  estimated  that  Canada  now  controls  80  per  cent  of  the 
local  trade  in  this  particular  grade,  monthly  shipments  of  which  have  increased 
from  500  to  over  2,500  bags. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Although  quantitatively  imports  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  into  Hongkong  during  1933  declined  to  1,334,234  piculs  from  1,394,289 
piculs  for  the  previous  year,  the  United  States  dollar  values  show  an  increase  in 
1933  of  12  per  cent,  the  respective  figures  being  U.S.$2,757,388  and  U.SJ2,- 
456,826. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  supplier  with  655,929  piculs  (U.S.$1,- 
307,909)  as  compared  with  466,830  piculs  (U.S.$829,647)  in  1 932— increases  in 
quantity  and  value  of  40  per  cent  and  57  per  cent  respectively.  Germany  fol- 
lowed with  521,537  piculs  (U.S.$1, 134,344)  as  against  704,975  piculs  (U.S.$lr 
253,992) — a  decrease  in  quantity  of  26  per  cent  and  in  value  of  9  per  cent. 

The  rapid  development  of  Canada's  participation  in  this  trade  is  reflected 
in  the  figure  of  96,816  piculs  (U.S.$209,045)  for  1933  as  against  36,960  piculs 
(U.S. $60,999)  for  the  preceding  year — an  increase  of  160  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  242  per  cent  in  value. 

Although  imports  from  North  China  were  declared  at  25,208  piculs  (U.S.$41,- 
329)  for  the  year  under  review,  no  actual  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
can  be  traced  to  that  territory,  and  it  is  therefore  presumed  that  the  figures 
recorded  represent  transhipments  of  cargoes  from  other  sources.  Comparative 
figures  covering  imports  from  Japan  of  17,793  piculs  (U.S.$29,607)  for  1933  and 
2,896  piculs  (U.S. $3,656)  for  1932  show  a  considerable  increase  in  both  quantity 
and  value,  a  result  of  the  relaxation  during  1933  of  the  anti-Japanese  boycott 
which  was  rigorously  enforced  during  the  preceding  year.  Imports  from  Holland 
totalled  11,760  piculs  (U.S.$23,792)  as  against  92,250  piculs  (U.S.$151,576)  for 
the  previous  year — a  fall  of  700  per  cent  in  quantity  and  840  per  cent  in  value. 
The  loss  suffered  in  this  trade  by  the  United  States  was  even  more  pronounced, 
the  respective  figures  for  1933  and  1932  being  5,191  piculs  (U.S.$1 1,362)  and 
66,360  piculs  (U.S.$1 19,067). 

Dry  Salted  Herring. — The  figures  covering  imports  of  dry  salted  herring 
during  1933,  representing  the  end  of  the  1932  season  (January,  February,  and 
March)  and  the  beginning  of  the  1933  season  (November  and  December) ,  show 
a  serious  falling  off  when  compared  with  1932,  and  represent  the  lowest  imports 
of  this  commodity  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  the  1933  figure  being  U.S.$93.890  as 
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compared  with  U.S.$190,233  for  1932.  This  decline  may  be  attributed  in  the 
main  to  the  activities  throughout  South  China  of  the  anti- Japanese  Boycott 
Committee,  the  increased  duties  levied  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  and 
the  failure  of  several  of  the  largest  native  banking  organizations.  Since  Canada 
monopolizes  this  trade,  business  will  be  always  limited  by  the  local  demand. 

Newsprint. — A  drastic  decline  in  imports  of  newsprint  into  Hongkong 
occurred  during  1933,  the  figure  being  U.S.$895,018  as  compared  with  U.S.$1,- 
437,368  for  1932— a  decrease  of  37  per  cent. 

Norway  was  the  principal  supplier  with  U.S.$176,653  as  against  U.S.$288,- 
193  for  the  previous  year.  Imports  from  Japan  amounted  to  U.S.$152,342 
(U.S.$106,301);  from  Sweden  to  U.S.$126,131  (U.S.$301,497) ;  and  from  Ger- 
many to  U.S.$91,169  (U.S.$247,336). 

Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  U.S.$67,362  as  against  U.S.$90,357  in 
1932 — a  decrease  of  25  per  cent.  Despite  this  decline,  however,  Canada  main- 
tained her  share  of  the  total  value  of  imports  of  this  commodity,  the  respective 
percentages  for  the  years  1933  and  1932  being  7  and  6;  on  the  basis  of  quantity 
imports  of  Canadian  newsprint  exceeded  those  of  1932. 

Motor  Cars. — Primarily  as  a  result  of  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Government 
of  Hongkong  on  motor  cars  of  other  than  Empire  origin  entering  the  colony, 
statistics  under  this  heading  for  the  year  1933  show  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
those  recorded  for  the  previous  year.  The  most  noteworthy  increase  was  in  the 
value  of  cars  imported  from  Canada — U.S. $60,155  as  against  U.S.$27,448  in  1932, 
the  respective  numbers  being  89  and  29.  The  largest  supplier  was  the  United 
Kingdom  with  802  cars  (U.S.$221,905)  as  compared  with  256  (U.S.$132,557) 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  United  States,  which  until  1933  had  been  the  principal  supplier  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  is  credited  with  only  49  cars  (U.S.$35,655)  in  1933 
as  compared  with  313  (U.S.$217,257)  in  1932.  Although  the  total  number  of 
cars  imported  increased  to  940  from  598  in  1932,  the  total  values  were  U.S.$317,- 
715  and  U.S.$377,262  respectively.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  considerable 
proportion  of  cars  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  being  of  the  lighter  and 
cheaper  types,  as  is  disclosed  by  the  disproportionate  increases  in  quantity  and 
value  from  that  source. 

Motor  Lorries  (Chassis). — Similar  conditions  to  those  which  affected  the 
importation  of  motor  cars  into  Hongkong  during  1933  resulted  in  Canada 
increasing  her  share  of  business  under  this  heading  for  the  same  period.  The 
number  of  chassis  imported  from  Canada  was  93  (U.S.$52,041)  as  against  2 
(U.S.$1,639)  in  1932. 

The  United  States  was  the  foremost  supplier  with  96  (U.S.$67,878)  as 
against  105  (U.S.$58,803)  for  1932,  and  the  United  Kingdom  contributed  73 
(U,S.$54,040)  as  against  25  (U,S.$18,387). 

The  gradual  but  definite  adoption  of  modern  means  of  transportation  in 
South  China  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  respective  numbers  of  lorry 
chassis  imported  into  the  colony  and  re-exported  in  1932  and  1933.  In  1933  a 
total  number  of  262  chassis  were  imported,  of  which  190  were  re-exported,  as 
compared  with  total  imports  during  1932  of  132,  of  which  only  35  were  re- 
exported. 

It  seems  likely  that  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  would  be  further  increased 
if  Canadian  manufacturers  were  in  a  position  to  meet  the  Hongkong  Govern- 
ment requirements  of  50-per  cent  labour  and  material  British  content.  It  must 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  chassis  imported  into  Hongkong  for  export  to 
China  are  not  affected  by  the  British  Preference  Act  of  Hongkong. 
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Lumber.— The  following  tables  covering  imports  of  timber,  American  pine, 
and  softwoods  have  been  compiled  from  the  Hongkong  official  statistical 
returns,  and  give  imports  by  countries  for  the  years  1933  and  1932.  No  statis- 
tical records  are  available  covering  quantities  of  "  timber  "  imported  into  Hong- 
kong, and  it  therefore  has  only  been  possible  to  provide  values  by  countries 
under  this  particular  heading.  In  the  cases  of  both  American  pine  and  soft- 
woods, however,  quantities  are  given  in  cubic  feet. 

'  1933  1932 

Timber —  U.S.$  U.S.$ 

French  Indo-China   166,696  215,171 

Siam   27,335  21,364 

South  China   24,283  60,768 

Malava    20,428  '8,280 

United  States   16,819  11,466 

British  N.  Borneo   13,168  45,459 

Canada   7,340  16,969 

Others   14,728  27,276 

290,797  406,753 
1933  1932 
American  Pine—  Cu.  Ft.        U.S.$       Cu.  Ft.    '  U.S.$ 

United  States   846,400       152,266     1,298,768  251,690 

Canada   146,270        32,267       150,318  34,554 

992,670  184,533  1,449,086  286,244 

Softwoods — 

United  States   261,759  47,243  183,041  33,702 

South  China   153,041  34,463  207,273  38,728 

Canada   112,816  24,899  126,531  11,195 

British  North  Borneo    . .    .  .  85,597  16,490  599,860  113,890 

Other   24,817  3,963  24,487  4,751 

638,030       127,058     1,151,192  202,266 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  noted  that  the  combined  totals  of 
timber,  American  pine,  and  softwoods  amounted  to  U.S.$602,388  during  1933  as 
compared  with  U.S.$895,263  for  the  previous  year— a  decrease  of  U.S.$292,875 
or  32  per  cent.  In  the  light  of  this  drastic  falling  off  of  imports  under  these 
headings,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  total  imports  of  Canadian  lumber 
during  1933  show  an  increase  in  United  States  dollar  value  of  U.S.$17789.  Under 
the  heading  American  pine  Canada  showed  a  decrease  of  4,048  cubic  feet  or 
approximately  3  per  cent  when  compared  with  the  year  1932,  whereas  the  United 
States  recorded  a  decrease  of  452.368  cubic  feet  or  34  per  cent,  while  in  value 
Canada's  share  decreased  by  U.S.$2,287  or  7  per  cent  as  against  a  decrease  of 
U.S.$99,424  or  39  per  cent  in  that  of  the  United  States.  Canada's  share  of  the 
total  trade  in  American  pine  was  17  per  cent  in  1933  as  compared  with  12  per 
cent  in  1932.  On  the  basis  of  quantity  the  respective  percentages  were  15  and  10. 

Again,  under  the  heading  of  softwoods  Canada  is  credited  with  U.S. $24,899 
in  1933  as  compared  with  U.S.$1 1,195  for  1932 — an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  falling  off  of  some  37  per  cent  is  shown  in  the  total  values 
for  the  respective  years.  In  terms  of  total  quantity,  imports  of  softwoods 
declined  by  44  per  cent,  the  Canadian  share  falling  off  11  per  cent. 

While  the  statistics  do  not  show  the  classification  of  Canadian  lumber,  it 
is  known  that  birch  logs  are  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  toothpicks,  cotton- 
wood  logs  for  the  manufacture  of  matches,  and  Douglas  fir  planks  for  the  build- 
ing trade. 

Oatmeal. — The  total  value  of  the  rolled  oats  imported  into  Hongkong  during 
1933  amounted  to  U.S.$92,617  as  compared  with  U.S.$61,140  for  1932— an 
increase  of  51  per  cent.  The  principal  supplier  was  the  United  States  with 
U.S.$56,292  as  against  U.S.$39,439  for  the  previous  year.  Imports  of  this  com- 
modity from  Canada  increased  by  54  per  cent  in  1933  when  compared  with  1932, 
the  respective  figures  being  U.S.$24,835  and  U.S.$16,055.    Australia  and  the 
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United  Kingdom  were  the  only  other  suppliers  of  importance  during  1933,  con- 
tributing U.S.$7,306  and  U.S.$2,797  respectively  as  against  U.S.$752  and  U.S.$3,- 
084  for  1932. 

Lead. — For  the  year  1933  imports  of  lead  into  Hongkong  were  recorded  at 
24,925  piculs  of  133^  pounds  (U.S.$70,681)  as  against  24,660  piculs  (U.S.$64,- 
402)  in  1932. 

The  three  principal  suppliers  were  Burma,  Canada,  and  Australia.  Burma's 
share  was  7,728  piculs  (U.S.$23,190)  as  compared  with  10,273  piculs  (U.S.$26,- 
367)  for  1932;'  Canada's,  8,610  piculs  (U.S.$22,530)  as  against  5,554  piculs 
(U.S.$13,796) ;  and  Australia's,  7,534  piculs  (U.S.$22,107)  as  compared  with 
6,337  piculs  (U.S. $16,628) .  On  the  basis  of  quantity  Canada  ranks  as  chief 
supplier  with  34  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  for  1933  as  against  22  per  cent 
for  the  previous  year. 

Canned  Milk. — Total  imports  of  canned  milk  during  the  year  1933  amounted 
to  U.S.$920,100  as  compared  with  U.S.$868,885  for  the  preceding  year.  Holland 
was  the  foremost  supplier  with  U.S.$529,766  (U.S.$245,575  in  1932),  followed  by 
Switzerland  with  U.S.$183,789  (U.S.$129,214)  and  the  United  States  with 
U.S.$153,350  (U.S.$359,377). 

Canada's  share  of  this  trade  suffered  considerably  when  compared  with 
1932,  the  figures  being  U.S.$18,348  and  U.S.$33,831  respectively.  This  decline 
is  attributable  in  the  main  to  drastic  price-cutting  by  European  competitors. 

The  shifting  of  a  great  proportion  of  this  trade  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe  is  borne  out  by  the  statistics  for  1933  covering  imports  from  the  United 
States,  which  show  that  from  a  position  of  principal  supplier  in  1932  this  country 
dropped  to  third  position  in  1933.  The  substantial  increase  in  imports  from 
Holland  during  1933  is  also  evidence  of  this  change. 

Barley. — Canada  ranked  as  the  principal  supplier  of  barley  to  Hongkong 
with  5,532  piculs  (U.S. $17,807)  as  compared  with  second  place  in  1932  with 
2,912  piculs  (U.S.$10,711) .  This  increase  of  90  per  cent  in  quantity  and  66  per 
cent  in  value  indicates  that  Canadian  barley  has  secured  a  good  foothold  in  this 
market,  the  Dominion's  contribution  representing  33  per  cent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity imported  and  29  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  these  figures  being  16,383  piculs  * 
and  U.S.$60,240  respectively.  North  China  was  second  in  importance  as  a 
source  of  supply  with  5,465  piculs  (U.S.$22,783)  as  against  3,050  piculs  (U.S.$10,- 
529)  for  the  year  1932,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  1,013  piculs  (U.S.$5,- 
546)  as  against  2,466  piculs  (U.S.$4,600) . 

Butter. — Butter  imports  into  Hongkong  during  the  year  1933  amounted  to 
U.S.$176,458  as  compared  with  U.S.$151,946  for  1932.  Australia  was  the  prin- 
cipal supplier  with  U.S.$141,757  (U.S,$116,543  in  1932),  followed  by  Canada 
with  U.S.$15,163  (U.S.$8,871),  New  Zealand  with  U.S.$9,205  (U.S.$16,639) ,  and 
the  United  States  with  U.S.$5,286  (U.S.$2,783) .  The  total  for  1933  exceeded  that 
for  the  previous  year  by  16  per  cent,  Canada's  share  increasing  by  70  per  cent. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  butter  imported  into  Hongkong  from  Canada  is 
transhipped  to  French  Indo-China,  where  it  enters  under  minimum  tariff  rates 
in  accordance  with  the  Canadian  treaty  with  France. 

Sole  Leather. — Imports  of  Canadian  sole  leather  were  valued  at  U.S.$12,585 
— a  slight  increase  over  the  figure  of  U.S.$1 1,607  recorded  for  1932.  Although 
keen  competition  existed  in  the  local  sole  leather  market,  sales  of  Canadian 
bends,  the  only  type  of  Canadian  sole  leather  at  present  being  sold  in  Hong- 
kong, were  kept  up  to  the  1932  standard.  At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one 
Canadian  exporter  actively  engaged  in  shipping  sole  leather  to  this  market. 

Upper  Leather. — During  1933  total  sales  of  Canadian  upper  leather  to  this 
market  were  valued  at  U.S.$8,706  as  against  U.S.$36,674  for  the  previous  year, 
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and  represent,  for  the  greater  part,  imports  of  patent  leather  of  comparatively 
low  grade.  This  decline  is  entirely  due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Cana- 
dian producers  in  meeting  competition  from  the  United  States,  Australia,  and 
the  Continent. 

Zinc. — In  1933  Canada  was  the  largest  shipper  of  zinc  to  this  territory,  with 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  imported  and  38  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  In 
1932  her  percentages  were  20  and  22  respectively. 

The  total  trade  in  this  metal  for  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  5,303 
piculs  (U.S.$20,721)  as  against  6,107  piculs  (U.S.$18,792)  for  1932.  The  prin- 
cipal participants  in  this  business  were  Canada  with  1,764  piculs,  French  Indo- 
China  with  1,497  piculs,  and  British  Malaya  with  1,474  piculs,  the  respective 
values  being  U.S.$7,874,  U.S.$4,851,  and  U.S.$4,815. 


BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

The  visible  balance  of  trade  between  Canada  and  Hongkong  continued  to 
be  decidedly  in  favour  of  Canada  during  1933,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: — 

Imports  from  Exports  to    Balance  of 
Canada         Canada  Trade 
Year  Values  in  U.S.$,  "000"  omitted 

1930    847  476  +371 

1931    1,204  575  +629 

1932    1,434  443  +991 

1933    1,414  472  +942 

Statistics  covering  remittances  to  and  from  the  colony  not  being  available 
in  Hongkong,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  invisible  balance  occasioned  by 
the  difference  of  the  total  remittances  made  to  Hongkong  by  Chinese  residents 
in  Canada  and  remittances  by  Canadian  shipping  and  insurance  companies  in 
Hongkong  to  their  offices  in  Canada.  In  former  years  this  invisible  balance  was 
definitely  unfavourable  to  Canada,  but  since  it  is  known  that  remittances  from 
abroad  to  South  China  have  been  curtailed  considerably  during  the  last  two 
years  or  so,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  advantage  at  the  present  time  is  only 
very  slight  one  way  or  the  other. 

Exports 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  exports  from  Hongkong  by  leading 
countries  during  the  calendar  years  1933  and  1932: — 

Exports  from  Hongkong  by  Leading  Countries,  1933  and  1932 


South  China  . . 
North  China  .  . 
Middle  China  . . 
French  Indo-China 
British  Malaya  . . 

Macao  

United  States  . . 

Siam  

Japan   

Kwongchowan  . . 

Canada   

Other   


While  the  total  exports  for  1933  in  terms  of  Hongkong  dollars  declined  by 
14-6  per  cent,  the  United  States  dollar  equivalent  shows  an  increase  of  U.S.$8,- 
377,000  or  7-7  per  cent. 


1933 

1932 

U.S.$ 

u.s.$ 

43,898,000 

40,519,000 

13,029,000 

13,178,000 

8,905,000 

10,659,000 

7,039,000 

6,877,000 

6,212,000 

5,430,000 

6,201,000 

5,158,000 

5,592,000 

4,210,000 

4,218,000 

3,768,000 

3,736,000 

3,103,000 

2,890,000 

3,102,000 

472,000 

443,000 

14,704,000 

12,072,000 

116,896,000 

108,519,000 
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Exports  by  Principal  Commodity  Groups,  1933  and  1932 

Commodity 

Foodstuffs  

Piece-goods  

Metals  

Oils  and  fats  


Chinese  medicines  

Manures  . 

Wearing  apparel  

Paper  and  paperware  . . 

Tobacco  . .  .  

Building  materials  

Chemicals  and  drugs  

Dyeing  materials  

Electric  apparatus  

Fuels  

Hardware  

Vehicles  

Hides  

Machinery  

Nuts  and  seeds  

Paints  

Matches  and  match  materials 

Minerals  and  ores  

Leather   

Liquors   

Live  animals  

Railway  materials  

Other   


1933 

1932 

U.S.$ 

U.S.$ 

44,545 

42,593 

16,102 

15,387 

9,759 

6,947 

8.816 

8,536 

4,011 

3,101 

3.532 

3,124 

2,705 

2,529 

2.462 

2,940 

2.327 

2,369 

1,504 

1,823 

1.382 

1,997 

1.116 

949 

1,118 

1,158 

1.026 

981 

616 

570 

707 

645 

597 

338 

567 

380 

566 

379 

1.114 

1,279 

A  "7Q 
4/0 

520 

537 

448 

200 

349 

374 

271 

234 

91 

100 

55 

100 

10,104 

8,471 

116,896 

108,519 

A  comparison  of  imports  and  exports  by  principal  commodity  groups  during 
the  years  1933  and  1932  indicates  that  the  bulk  of  imports  into  Hongkong  are 
re-exported  to  other  points. 


PROPOSED  MANUFACTURE  OF  POTATO  FLAKES  IN  THE 

NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  June  18,  1934. — Because  of  a  decline  in  the  exports  of  potatoes 
and  potato  products  from  the  Netherlands,  there  has  during  recent  years  been 
a  heavy  over-production  which  has  caused  the  Government  some  concern. 
With  a  view  to  stabilizing  prices  and  limiting  output,  measures  have  been  taken 
to  control  the  industry.  The  situation  continues  to  be  unsatisfactory,  however, 
and  consequently  an  investigation  has  recently  been  made  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
economically  feasible  to  manufacture  surplus  potatoes  into  flakes  which  could 
be  used  as  an  animal  feedstuff.  With  this  end  in  view  a  committee  was  formed 
to  make  a  study  of  the  situation,  and  it  has  now  submitted  a  report  which  does 
not  regard  the  project  unfavourably. 

In  order  to  ascertain  their  suitability  as  a  cattle  fodder,  researches  have 
been  made  in  Germany,  where  potato  flakes  have  been  manufactured  for  a 
number  of  years.  Based  on  the  feeding  value  of  the  product,  a  conclusion  has 
been  reached  that  they  may  be  used  as  such  with  satisfactory  results.  In  addi- 
tion, if  mixed  with  other  feeding  stuffs,  it  is  stated  that  they  would  also  be  suit- 
able for  hogs  and  poultry. 

It  is  considered  doubtful,  however,  if  the  manufacture  of  potato  flakes 
would  in  the  long  run  be  profitable.  If,  for  instance,  it  should  again  be  possible 
to  export  potatoes  in  normal  quantities,  the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  con- 
sequently the  cost  of  production  would  probably  be  too  high  to  compete  with 
corn  which  can  be  produced  at  a  very  low  price  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and 
in  a  number  of  European  countries,  particularly  in  the  Danube  basin. 
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Assuming  that  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  potato-growing 
industry  will  not  show  any  appreciable  improvement  for  at  least  five  years,  the 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  manufacture  of  potato  flakes  as  a  crisis 
product  may  be  justified. 

COST  OF  SETTING  UP  FACTORY  AND  ITS  OPERATION 

Based  on  offers  received  and  after  thorough  investigations  made  in  Germany, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  430,000  fl.  (about  $255,000)  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  construction  of  a  large  flake  factory  and  would  also  supply  the  necessary 
working  capital.  If  the  factory  should  work  150  days  per  year  at  full  capacity, 
and  the  amount  required  for  its  construction  should,  be  written  off  in  five  years, 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  of  potatoes  into  flakes  would 
be  0-42  fl.  (approximately  $0.28  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange). 

In  order  to  assure  work  for  150  days  per  annum  at  capacity,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  arrangements  with  the  potato  growers,  so  that  there  will  be 
a  continuity  of  supply  as  far  as  the  raw  material  is  concerned. 

Based  on  the  above  cost  of  production  per  100  kilos  of  potatoes,  the  com- 
mittee has  calculated  the  price  which  could  be  paid  to  the  growers  for  their 
potatoes  if  the  selling  prices  of  the  flakes  were  approximately  the  same  as  the 
prices  of  corn. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  production  of  100  kilos  of  potatoes 
which,  at  the  present  low  prices  of  corn,  is  considerably  higher  than  the  price 
which  could  be  paid  by  the  flake  factories  to  the  growers,  it  is  calculated  that 
public  assistance  would  be  necessary  for  the  producers  of  the  raw  material.  This 
would  have  to  be  approximately  the  same  as  is  given  at  the  present  time  to 
wheat  growers  (11  fl.  per  100  kilos  or  $3.67  per  220  pounds). 

The  committee  has  also  alluded  to  various  advantages  the  monetary 
value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  These  include,  for  instance,  increased 
employment  for  transportation  companies,  engineering  plants,  and  other  similar 
branches  of  trade  and  commerce  which  would  benefit  from  the  establishment  of 
a  new  industry. 

Discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  flake  factories  would  be  desirable,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  great  fluctua- 
tions in  the  annual  yield  per  hectare  as  well  as  in  exports  make  the  question  of 
the  supply  of  raw  material  uncertain.  The  1932  potato  crop  was  particularly 
abundant  and  consequently  it  was  difficult  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  quan- 
tities. As  a  result  of  the  decreased  acreage  planted  with  potatoes  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  government  control,  these  difficulties  did  not  reoccur  to  the  same 
extent  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  the  1933  crop,  and  the  opinion  is 
expressed  that  at  the  end  of  that  crop  year  the  situation  had  improved  con- 
siderably in  comparison  with  the  preceding  period.  In  addition,  there  has  been 
a  further  decrease  of  the  acreage  sown  with  potatoes  for  the  current  year. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  considerably 
increase  the  acreage  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  flake  factories.  It  might 
be  profitable,  however,  to  plant  the  surplus  acreage  which  has  become  available 
owing  to  decreased  production  of  sugar  beets,  factory  potatoes,  and  horticultural 
products,  with  potatoes  for  the  manufacture  of  flakes. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  SITE 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  decrease  in  the  acreage  under  these  products 
has  been  greatest  in  sandy  and  moorland  districts,  and  since  wheat-growing  in 
the  same  localities  is  also  uneconomical,  North  Limburg  and  Eastern  Brabant 
should  be  the  first  districts  designated  for  the  production  of  potatoes  for  the 
manufacture  of  flakes.   It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  grow  special  sorts  of 
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potatoes,  so  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  start  the  construction  of  flake  fac- 
tories in  those  districts  prior  to  1935.  In  September  of  that  year  actual  opera- 
tion might  be  commenced. 

If  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  agrees  with  the  conclusions  outlined  in 
the  committee's  report,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
start  the  construction  of  a  trial  factory  in  a  district  where  the  raw  material 
required  is  immediately  available  in  large  quantities ;  for  instance,  in  the  potato 
districts  of  Zealand  and  West  Brabant  or  North  Friesland.  From  the  building 
and  operation  of  such  a  plant,  practical  experience  as  regards  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  operation  could  be  acquired  which  would  be  invaluable  in  the 
event  of  a  further  extension  of  the  industry  being  feasible. 

In  1935  additional  factories  could  be  constructed.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  eight  factories  could  consume  the  yield  of  a  total  acreage  of  12,000 
hectares  (29,652  acres)  planted  with  potatoes.  If  the  flake  output  of  these  fac- 
tories is  mixed  with  other  feedstuffs,  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  imports 
of  corn  by  approximately  70,000  tons  or  about  7  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of 
corn  which  is  annually  imported  for  feeding  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  recommended  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  the 
factories  operated  by  private  persons  with  the  assistance  of  Government  guar- 
antees as  far  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  raw  material  is  concerned. 

In  1933  the  total  area  sown  with  potatoes  in  the  Netherlands  was  153,409 
hectares  (379,074  acres)  in  comparison  with  176,118  hectares  (435,188  acres)  in 
1932  and  an  average  of  172,113  hectares  (425,291  acres)  during  the  period 
1922-31.   In  1933  the  total  production  was  115,489,337  bushels. 


Rotterdam,  June  19,  1934. — According  to  a  statement  recently  published 
by  the  Government  Statistical  Bureau,  there  are  at  the  present  time  152,477 
retail  selling  establishments  with  a  total  personnel  of  132,225,  including  95,791 
women.  In  the  case  of  73,086  small  stores,  there  are  no  employees  other  than 
the  owner,  while  in  57,176  others  there  was  only  one  employee. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  small  area  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  popu- 
lation of  only  about  8,000,000,  it  is  apparent  that  in  some  branches  of  retailing 
there  is  a  plethora  of  distributors.  This  tends  to  make  necessary  a  high  margin 
of  profit  rather  than  a  small  profit  and  large  turnover,  and  is  partially  account- 
able for  the  high  cost  of  selling  which  is  a  characteristic  of  Holland. 

Particulars  regarding  the  principal  categories  of  retail  dealers  are  sub- 
joined:— 


RETAIL  TRADE  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 


J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


Other  Groups 
in  which 
Article  Total 


Group 


Number  Number  Sold  in  Number 
of  Estab-  of  Important    of  Estab- 

lishments    Employees    Quantities  lishments 


Total 


152,477  132,225 
18  2,343 


Departmental  stores..  .. 

Hardware  

Dry  goods  

Boots  and  shoes  

Bread  

Groceries  

Groceries  and  bread.  .. 
Groceries  and  dry  goods 

Delicatessen  

Dairy  products  

"Vegetables  and  fruit  .  . 
Tobacco  and  cigars..  .. 


JLO                           .6,0*0  ....  .... 

5,859             3,960  1,673  7,532 

11,633  19,016  2,976  14.009 

6,254             2,931  244  6,498 

11,119             8,195  3,875  14,994 

31,200  24,371  7,166  38,366 

3,835  3,563     


1,838  1,501  14  1,852 

4,888  3,346  572  5,160 

7,729  4,621  431  8,160 

11,834  4,656  868  12,702 


1,937  1,930 
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No  separate  mention  is  made  of  chain  stores,  which  are,  however,  included 
in  the  general  figures.  This  method  of  marketing  has  extended  considerably 
during  the  past  five  years  and  has  assisted  in  keeping  selling  prices  at  a  more 
reasonable  level  than  otherwise  might  have  been  the  case.  Most  retailers  are 
members  of  group  organizations  which  strive  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  trade 
and  prevent  price  cutting. 

Among  foodstuffs  distributors  in  particular  the  over-expansion  in  numbers 
is  noticeable.  If  the  vendors  of  groceries,  groceries  and  bread,  and  delicatessen 
wares  are  grouped  together,  a  total  of  56,873  establishments  is  reached,  which 
means  one  for  every  140  persons  or  roughly  30  families.  This  is  apart  from  a 
large  number  of  other  stores  handling  groceries  as  a  side  line. 

BULGARIA  IN  1933 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  hectare  equals 
2-471  acres;  one  lev  equals  approximately  $0-01) 

Athens,  May  18,  1934. — The  economic  situation  in  Bulgaria  showed  little 
or  no  tangible  signs  of  improvement  in  1933.  The  financial  and  economic  life 
of  the  country  being  entirely  dependent  upon  agricultural  sources  of  revenue, 
it  has  keenly  felt  the  disastrous  decrease  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products, 
especially  those  of  cereals  and  tobacco. 

finance  and  industry 

Towards  the  end  of  1933,  due  to  the  concessions,  or  relief,  received  from 
the  League  of  Nations  in  the  payment  of  foreign  loans,  and  to  the  release  of 
large  sums  which  had  been  blocked  for  several  years  in  the  National  Bank,  the 
Government  has  been  placed  in  a  position  to  meet  arrears  in  the  salaries  of  civil 
servants,  and  in  a  percentage  of  its  private  debts  and  pensions.  This,  coupled 
with  an  improvement  in  the  trade  balance  during  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
has  made  for  easier  money  circulation  and  has  resulted  in  a  consequent  revival 
in  domestic  trade. 

The  budget  for  1934-35  provides  for  a  considerable  reduction  in  expenditure 
in  all  departments,  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  heavy  curtailments  in 
the  moneys  set  aside  for  new  projects  and  public  works.  The  foreign  debt  of 
the  country  as  on  September  30,  1933,  amounted  to  19,786,966,000  leva;  this 
includes  pre-war  loans,  a  refugee  loan  floated  in  1926,  a  stabilization  loan  of 
1928,  and  other  obligations. 

agriculture 

Agricultural  production  in  1933  was  well  above  the  average.  Due,  however, 
to  the  low  prices  for  wheat  and  tobacco,  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  products  which  were  formerly  and  are  still  imported  in  large 
quantities  for  textile  manufactures,  such  as  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  main 
item  of  agricultural  production  in  1933  in  quantity  was  wheat  (1,602,000  tons), 
followed  by  maize  (1,043,000  tons),  barley  (360,000  tons),  rye  (276,000  tons), 
sugar  beet  (186,000  tons),  oats  (156,000  tons),  meslin  (116,000  tons)  and  tobacco 
(17,500  tons). 

Compared  with  1932,  increases  are  registered  during  the  year  under  review 
in  all  the  principal  items  indicated  with  the  exception  of  sugar  beet,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  has  witnessed  a  slight  decline. 

A  report  on  wheat  conditions  in  Bulgaria  appeared  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1567  (February  10,  1934),  page  201;  another  report  on  the 
Bulgarian  cereal  movement  and  the  state  monopoly  of  wheat  and  rye  appeared 
in  No.  1581  (May  19)  of  this  publication. 
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INDUSTRY 

Industry  has  been  relatively  successful  in  meeting  local  requirements,  due 
to  import  restrictions  in  force  on  manufactured  goods.  Difficulties,  however, 
have  been  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies  of  raw  materials  from  abroad,  in 
view  of  these  same  quota  restrictions,  which  had  been  based  on  1931  imports, 
with  the  result  that  certain  industries  have  been  forced  to  close  down. 

Few  new  industrial  enterprises  were  established  during  the  year  under 
review,  and  these  were  confined  to  industries  utilizing  raw  materials  produced 
in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  extension  of  industrial  enterprises  already 
established  has  been  more  marked  than  in  the  past,  and  was  mainly  to  plants 
producing  semi-finished  articles,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  yarns,  etc., 
required  for  local  industries. 

In  the  tobacco  export  industry,  which  employed  in  1931  and  1932  a  yearly 
average  of  72,000  workers,  the  number  of  employees  was  reduced  in  1933  to 
67,000,  due  principally  to  the  crisis  in  the  tobacco  trade. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  foreign  trade  of  Bulgaria  for  the  last  five  years  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: — 


Imports  Exports  Trade  Balance 

Year  1,000  Million  1,000  Million  Million 

Tons  Leva  Tons         Leva  Leva 

1929    505  8.325  302  6,397  -1,928 

1930    313  4,590  534  6,191  +1.601 

1931    293  4,660  763  5,934  +1,274 

1932    261  3.471  588  3,383  -  88 

1933    231  2,202  431  2,846  +  644 


The  trade  balance  for  1933  shows  a  surplus  of  644,000,000  leva,  against  a 
deficit  of  88,000,000  leva  in  the  previous  year.  The  improvement,  however, 
although  noteworthy  in  itself,  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  local  production  and 
exports,  but  to  the  substantial  decline  in  imports  as  a  result  of  the  artificial 
measures  adopted. 

Imports  show  a  steady  decline  in  both  tonnage  and  value,  owing  principally 
to  restrictions  imposed  both  on  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  entering 
the  country,  in  an  endeavour  to  balance  trade  and  check  the  exodus  of  foreign 

exchange. 

IMPORTS 

Bulgarian  imports  amounted  in  1933  to  231,000  tons  valued  at  2,202,000,000 
leva  as  compared  with  261,000  tons  valued  at  3,471,000,000  leva  in  the  previous 
year;  a  reduction  of  30,000  tons  and  1,269,000,000  leva  is  therefore  registered. 
In  terms  of  value,  manufactured  products  formed  in  1933  the  bulk  of  imports 
into  Bulgaria,  followed  by  raw  and  semi-finished  materials,  and  foodstuffs  and 
beverages. 

In  1933  Germany  supplied  38-1  per  cent  of  Bulgarian  import  requirements, 
followed  by  Italy  (12-7),  United  Kingdom  (6-9),  Switzerland  (6-9),  Austria 
(6-2),  Roumania  (5),  Czechoslovakia  (4-8),  and  France  (4-4).  In  1932  Ger- 
many held  first  place  with  25-9  per  cent,  followed  by  Italy  (15-6),  the  United 
Kingdom  (10-3),  and  Czechoslovakia  (8-4). 

EXPORTS 

Exports  from  Bulgaria,  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  quantity,  show 
an  upward  movement  between  1929  and  1931  inclusive,  with  a  declining  tend- 
ency thereafter,  due  to  restrictive  measures  enforced  against  the  import  of  Bui- 
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garian  products  in  foreign  countries;  in  leva  value,  exports  show  a  steady 
downward  movement  since  1929. 

Exports  from  Bulgaria  in  1933  amounted  to  431,000  tons  valued  at  2,846,- 
000,000  leva  against  588,000  tons  valued  at  3,383,000,000  leva  in  1932.  The 
export  trade  has  therefore  declined  by  157,000  tons  in  volume  and  537,000,000 
leva  in  value,  due  in  the  main  to  restrictions  placed  in  foreign  countries  against 
the  import  of  Bulgarian  goods  and  also  to  the  drop  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  on  foreign  markets. 

The  principal  consumers  of  Bulgarian  products  in  1933,  in  order  of  decreas- 
ing importance,  have  been  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Spain,  Germany's  share  being  one-third  of  the  total.  The  1932  order  was  the 
same,  with  the  exception  that  sixth  place  had  been  held  by  Poland. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  COSTA  RICA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  June  18,  1934. — The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  country.  The  population  is  only  slightly  over  half  a  million, 
but  the  per  capita  consuming  power  is  relatively  high  and  incomes  are  more 
equitably  distributed  than  is  generally  true  of  Latin  American  countries.  Edu- 
cation standards  are  high.  Coffee  is  the  basis  of  Costa  Rica's  wealth,  account- 
ing for  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Costa  Rican  coffee  suffers  little 
direct  competition  from  other  world  coffees  due  to  the  high  quality  and  care 
taken  in  grading  and  cleaning  for  export.  It  is  sold  principally  in  the  London 
market.   The  1932-33  crop  amounted  to  419,315  bags. 

Bananas  are  produced  for  export  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  principally  by  an 
American  concern,  and  average  annual  shipments  amount  to  from  4,000,000  to 
6,000,000  stems,  of  which  over  90  per  cent  are  for  the  United  States.  Cocoa  is 
also  exported. 

present  situation 

The  higher  prices  obtained  for  the  1933-34  coffee  crop  have  improved  the 
exchange  situation  and  importers  have  been  experiencing  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  foreign  exchange.  All  exchange  transactions  remain  under  the  control 
of  a  Government  board,  and  sales  are  made  at  the  official  rate  of  4-25  colones 
to  the  dollar,  which  is  approximately  par.  Commodities  classified  as  necessities 
by  the  Control  Board,  which  includes  wheat  flour,  are  on  the  preferred  list  in 
granting  exchange  permits,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  neces- 
sary exchange.  The  supply  of  foreign  exchange  is  at  the  lowest  level  during 
the  period  from  June  to  September,  when  returns  from  the  new  crop  begin  to 
come  in.  The  outlook  for  the  1934-35  coffee  crop  is  excellent  at  present  as 
regards  quantity.  However,  exchange  restrictions  and  quotas  in  effect  in  Con- 
tinental Europe  are  having  a  depressing  effect  on  Costa  Rican  coffee  prices, 
but  the  outlook  for  a  greater  quantity  available  for  export  this  year  should  off- 
set any  fall  in  prices.  The  outlet  for  cocoa  is  improved  as  compared  with 
recent  years. 

EXTERNAL  TRADE 

Official  statistics  are  not  available  covering  Costa  Rica's  external  trade  in 
recent  years.  In  1932  exports  were  valued  at  $8,530,867  U.S.,  and  imports  at 
$5,453,497,  or  a  favourable  balance  amounting  to  $3,077,388.  In  1932  the 
United  Kingdom  took  47-08  and  the  United  States  39-3  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports.  The  United  States  supplied  52-7,  the  United  Kingdom  10  -9,  and  Ger- 
many 11-7  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 
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IMPORT  TRADE 

The  climate  of  Costa  Rica  varies  from  tropical  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Coasts,  where  the  banana  and  cocoa  plantations  are  located,  to  almost  tem- 
perate in  the  higher  altitudes  surrounding  San  Jose,  which  is  the  capital  and 
chief  centre  of  population. 

Foodstuffs. — With  the  notable  exception  of  wheat  flour,  Costa  Rica  is 
largely  self-sustaining  as  regards  foodstuffs.  Lard  is  still  imported  in  consider- 
able but  decreasing  quantities,  as  the  domestic  production  of  pork  products, 
which  already  supplies  practically  the  entire  demand  for  bacon  and  hams, 
increases.  Rice  production  is  increasing.  The  cattle  industry  supplies  local 
requirements.  Potatoes  are  no  longer  imported,  and  in  fact  a  small  quantity 
is  exported.  Growers  do  not  appear  to  find  it  necessary  to  import  seed  potatoes 
as  they  are  grown  in  a  fertile  district  approximately  5,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  import  duties  on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  virtually  prohibitive, 
but  the  demand  would  be  small  in  any  case  due  to  the  fact  that  excellent- 
quality  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  available. 

Dried  codfish  is  the  most  important  fish  product  imported.  Shipments 
from  Canada  are  increasing  in  competition  with  fish  from  Europe.  A  smaller 
quantity  of  mackerel  and  herring  are  imported.  Dried  and  pickled  fish  is  con- 
sumed mainly  on  the  Coast  where  there  is  a  large  West  Indian  population. 
Sardines  are  imported  regularly,  the  bulk  coming  from  California  packed  in 
tomato  sauce.  A  certain  quantity  of  canned  salmon  is  consumed.  This  trade 
is  seasonal,  shipments  arriving  for  the  Christmas  and  Lenten  season. 

Wheat  flour  accounts  for  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
into  Costa  Rica,  exceeding  10,000  barrels  monthly.  The  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  flour  is  high  and  is  not  confined  to  the  cities  but  reaches  almost  all  the 
small  villages.  The  import  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  is  practically  controlled 
by  four  or  five  large  importing  houses  in  San  Jose,  with  small  quantities  being 
snipped  direct  to  firms  in  Puntarenas  and  Puerto  Limon  on  the  coast.  The 
bakers  are  for  the  most  part  efficient  and  demand  a  good  grade  of  flour. 
Imports  from  Canada  are  increasing. 

Leather. — The  shoe  industry  is  protected  and  the  supplies  of  leather,  both 
upper  and  sole,  are  imported.  Imports  exceed  $100,000  annually  in  value; 
the  United  States  is  the  principal  supplier.  The  bulk  of  the  import  trade  is 
handled  by  four  firms  in  San  Jose. 

Building  materials. — Very  little  lumber  is  imported  into  Costa  Rica.  Local 
sawmills  using  native  woods  from  the  vicinity  of  Puntarenas  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  supply  the  requirements  of  San  Jose.  A  relatively  small  amount  of  pitch 
pine  out  of  New  Orleans  is  imported  for  Puerto  Limon,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
There  is  very  little  if  any  demand  for  insulating  board.  Cement  is  imported 
from  Europe  and  the  Southern  States.  Galvanized  iron  sheets  are  also 
imported. 

Paper. — Newsprint  paper  in  rolls  is  imported  by  two  publishing  firms;  con- 
sumption is  approximately  60  tons  monthly.  Supplies  have  been  mainly  from 
Europe.  Imports  of  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags  exceed  $100,000  annually. 
The  wrapping  paper  comes  from  European  countries  and  the  United  States. 
The  paper  bag  imports,  which  are  valued  at  $40,000  annually,  are  supplied 
mainly  by  two  United  States  firms.  There  is  a  limited  demand  for  printing 
paper  sheets  and  stationery.  Wallpaper  is  also  imported. 

Wearing  apparel. — There  is  a  relatively  good  demand  for  hosiery,  particu- 
larly silk  and  silk  mixtures,  but  in  the  lower  grades  from  $4  to  $6  per  dozen. 
Men's  shirts  are  made  locally,  but  there  is  a  limited  demand  for  quality  shirts 
and  men's  underwear.   Due  to  the  climate,  men's  suitings  in  heavier  than  the 
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usual  tropical  weights  are  in  demand;  these  are  imported  from  England. 
Japanese  competition  in  piece-goods  and  wearing  apparel  is  not  yet  as  keen  in 
Costa  Rica  as  in  other  parts  of  this  territory. 

Electrical  appliances. — The  demand  for  electrical  appliances,  particularly 
for  cooking,  is  small.  The  distribution  of  electric  current,  as  also  the  tram- 
ways and  telephone  system,  is  controlled  by  an  American  firm.  The  two  other 
important  distributors  of  electric  appliances  are  German  firms. 

Railway  materials. — The  principal  railway,  which  is  between  Puerto  Limon 
and  San  Jose,  is  operated  by  an  American  concern.  The  other  railway,  the 
Ferrocarril  del  Pacifico,  from  San  Jose  to  Puntarenas,  is  owned  by  the  national 
government  and  supplies  and  equipment  are  purchased  through  a  government 
department. 

ARGENTINE  OYSTER  TRADE 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  paper  peso  equals  42-45  cents  Canadian  at  par;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  May  21,  1934. — There  is  a  limited  demand  during  the  winter 
season  in  Argentina  for  canned,  fresh,  and  frozen  oysters,  which  are  principally 
sold  for  consumption  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  there  being  very  little  demand 
in  the  interior  districts. 

Practically  all  the  canned  oysters  imported  into  this  market  come  from  the 
United  States  put  up  in  6-pound  tins.  However,  high  duties  plus  the  competi- 
tion offered  by  what  are  known  as  canned  berberechos,  which  are  really  small 
mussels  and  are  imported  from  Spain,  have  seriously  curtailed  the  trade  in 
oysters  as,  although  they  pay  the  same  duty,  the  Spanish  berberechos  can  be  sold 
by  wholesalers  at  somewhere  around  15  cents  per  tin  less  than  the  American 
canned  oyster.  Total  imports  of  canned  oysters  and  berberechos  in  recent  years 
have  been  as  follows: — 

1930  1931  1932 

Country  of  Origin  Kilos  Kilos  Kilos 

Totals   675,624  672,128  403,187 

Spain   644,693  647,982  387,683 

United  States   29,619  22,272  15,469 

While  separate  figures  by  countries  for  1933  are  not  yet  available,  total 
imports  for  last  year  amounted  to  414,980  kilos. 

The  duties  on  canned  oysters  are  both  specific  and  ad  valorem  and  work 
out  at  31-02  paper  centavos  per  kilo  (13-1.7  cents  Canadian  at  par),  including 
the  10  per  cent  temporary  additional  duty. 

Apart  from  canned  oysters,  there  is  a  restricted  outlet  for  imported  fresh 
and  frozen  oysters.  The  fresh  oysters  imported  into  Argentina  in  recent  years 
have  been  chiefly  obtained  from  Brazil  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  from  Chile.  The 
oysters  from  both  these  countries  are  quite  different  in  type  from  American 
oysters,  the  Brazilian  particularly  being  considerably  larger.  Oysters  from  this 
source  are  shipped  fresh  in  jute  bags  and  carried  as  deck  cargo.  Seasonal  ship- 
ments of  frozen  oysters  reach  this  market  from  the  United  States,  and  although 
the  trade  is  admittedly  on  a  small  scale  so  far,  if  Canadian  oysters  could  be 
offered  at  competitive  prices  a  share  of  the  available  business  might  be  obtained. 
Total  imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  oysters  in  recent  years  are  given  as  follows: — 

1930  1931  1932 

Country  of  Origin                             Kilos  Kilos  Kilos 

Totals                                                                 11,810  197,610  9,570 

Brazil                                                            7,320  179.630   

Chile                                                              4,490  7.597  396 

United  States     5,943  7,307 
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While  separate  figures  by  countries  for  1933  are  not  yet  available,  total 
imports  for  last  year  amounted  to  33,282  kilos. 

In  an  effort  to  cater  to  the  demand  for  fresh  oysters,  the  Argentine  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  recently  announced  its  intention  to  arrange  an  introductory  sale 
in  Buenos  Aires  this  season  of  about  5,000  dozen  oysters  from  government 
breeding  grounds  at  Mar  del  Plata,  which  is  situated  on  the  coast  at  about  a 
day's  run  by  train  from  the  capital.  It  is  understood  that  these  oysters,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  South  American  sources  of  supply,  are  of  a  different  type 
from  American  and  not  as  fat.  The  American  oysters  being  imported  frozen 
are  medium-size  bluepoints  packed  in  the  shell  1,000  to  the  barrel. 

Fresh  oysters  enter  Argentina  duty-free  except  for  the  10  per  cent  tem- 
porary additional  duty.  Frozen  oysters  are  dutiable  at  32  per  cent  on  the 
declared  value  plus  the  temporary  10  per  cent  duty.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  exchange  this  season  for  oysters  in  the  official  auction  market,  it  is 
reported  that  exchange  is  being  liquidated  through  the  free  market.  However, 
owing  to  the  exchange  situation,  before  accepting  orders  Canadian  firms  should 
have  a  definite  agreement  with  buyers  as  regards  remittances  to  Canada.  If 
the  importer  is  not  in  possession  of  an  advance  exchange  permit  giving  him  the 
privilege  to  bid  for  official  exchange  following  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  there 
should  be  a  written  agreement  whereby  the  buyer  undertakes  to  remit  the  neces- 
sary exchange  through  the  free  exchange  market  within  a  stated  period. 

Confidential  data  regarding  prices  on  American  frozen  oysters  are  being- 
forwarded  along  with  this  report  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  for  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  firms  (quote  file  No.  11236). 

MARKET  FOR  MICA  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  June  I,  1934. — As  in  the  case  of  many  other  commodities  of  interest 
to  Canadian  exporters,  statistics  relating  to  the  importation  of  mica  are  unobtain- 
able owing  to  the  fact  that  no  separate  records  have  been  compiled.  However, 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  import  statistics,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  large  quan- 
tities of  mica  are  purchased  annually  in  India  for  use  in  the  electrical  goods 
manufacturing  industry,  some  sources  placing  the  consumption  monthly  in  this 
industry  at  eighty  cases  of  Indian  ruby,  fair  stained  No.  3  and  No.  4.  If  the 
consumption  in  other  producing  industries  is  taken  into  account,  the  monthly 
consumption  would  probably  reach  240  cases  of  112  pounds  each.  Previous  to 
the  Great  War  most  of  the  Japanese  requirements  were  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  English  commission  houses,  but  this  condition  has  now  changed  and 
importers  here  are  making  direct  contacts  with  Indian  mica  exporters. 

Mica  is  used  in  Japan  principally  by  the  large  electrical  manufacturing 
concerns  for  insulation  purposes,  in  the  production  of  micanite  plates  for  con- 
sumption not  only  in  Japan,  but  to  some  extent  for  export.  It  is  also  used  by  the 
two  large  gramophone  manufacturers. 

The  domestic  production  of  mica  is  comparatively  small,  although  consider- 
able supplies  of  a  low-grade  mica,  aggregating  about  5,000  short  tons  annually, 
are  obtainable  from  Korea  and  other  Japanese  dependencies.  After  being 
reduced  to  powder,  this  mica  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  wallpaper,  a 
certain  precentage  finding  its  way  into  use  as  insulating  material. 

The  requirements  of  this  market  call  usually  for  "  ruby  "  mica  stained  and 
slightly  stained,  the  American  and  African  commodities  being  packed  in  cases  of 
100  pounds,  while  that  from  India  is  put  up  in  cases  of  112  pounds  each.  Prices 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  grade  and  size,  and  as  Japanese  buyers  will  not 
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accept  goods  of  various  mixed  sizes  it  is  important  that  shipments  should  be 
properly  graded.  Orders  are  placed  usually  for  specific  sizes,  and  if  these  are 
not  adhered  to  claims  are  the  result.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  uniform  shipments  only  should  be  made.  This  is  a  condition  understood 
through  long  experience  by  Indian  mica  merchants,  and  one  reason  why  a  suc- 
cessful business  has  been  built  up. 

Prices  vary  according  to  the  grade  and  size,  but  recent  quotations  for  mica 
block  per  case  delivered  in  Yokohama  are  as  follows.  This  is  for  Indian  mica 
put  up  in  cases  of  112  pounds: — 

Stained  Fair  Stained 

No.  2  Yen  600  No.  3  Yen  900 

3    580  4    700 

4    350  5    550 

5    150  51...   290 

5i   110  6   185 

6   65 

The  import  duty  on  mica  is:  — 

In  slab  or  powder   Free 

Sheet- 
la)  Uncovered  or  ornamented   Free 

(b)  Other   25  per  cent  ad  val. 

Glued  together  with  or  without  tissue  paper   Yen  51.43  per  132.3  pounds 

Other   20  per  cent  ad  val. 

The  f.o.b.  Calcutta  prices  of  the  various  grades  of  Indian  mica  are  on  file 
in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application  by  interested  Canadian  firms. 

Samples  of  Canadian  mica  have  been  received  from  time  to  time,  but  no 
records  are  available  to  show  whether  or  not  any  material  quantity  has  ever 
been  sold.  The  chief  difficulty  in  selling  Canadian  mica  seems  to  lie  in  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  assortments  and  grading.  Cost  is  also  a  factor,  and  it  may 
be  that  Canadian  producers  cannot  compete  with  the  cheaper  labour  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  other  countries.  However,  if  samples  are  sent  forward, 
together  with  c.i.f.  prices,  they  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  interested 
importers,  and  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  form  connections  through  which 
the  Canadian  product  can  be  disposed  of.  An  important  feature  of  this  business 
is  that  the  packing  requires  special  attention,  as  owing  to  the  frequent  handling 
of  the  cases  a  shortage  of  contents  is  bound  to  occur  unless  well  boxed  at  the 
source.  At  one  time  it  was  considered  possible  that  Canadian  crude  in  bulk 
might  be  of  interest  to  manufacturers  here,  as  advantage  could  be  taken  of  cheap 
female  labour  for  sorting  and  trimming,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  this 
would  not  be  economically  feasible  as  the  proportion  of  culled  mica  would  be  toe 
great  and  owing  to  the  limited  market  would  not  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 


PRELIMINARY  JAPANESE   CROP  REPORT 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  June  7,  1934. — Although  dry  weather  conditions  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  farming  districts  of  Japan  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  and 
since  then  more  or  less  favourable  growing  conditions,  it  is  estimated  that,  due 
to  an  increased  acreage  sown  to  wheat,  the  crop  will  show  a  higher  average  than 
during  any  previous  year.  According  to  the  estimate  made  available  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  acreage  of  barley  sown  decreased  by  4-2  per 
cent  when  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  the  crop  is  estimated  as  being 
2-4  per  cent  lower.  The  rye  crop  is  estimated  at  10-6  per  cent  over  that  of  last 
year,  although  the  acreage  sown  is  said  to  be  1-6  per  cent  less.    The  acreage 
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sown  to  wheat  is  shown  as  4-8  per  cent  larger  than  the  previous  year,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  crop  will  show  an  increase  of  12  per  cent.  Taking  a  five- 
year  average,  the  crop  of  barley  is  estimated  to  be  7-3  per  cent  less  and  rye  7-9 
per  cent,  while  wheat  shows  an  estimated  increase  of  32-6  per  cent.  The  acreage 
sown  and  the  estimated  crop  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

Acreage  Bushels 

Barley                                                                           648,475  26,278,080 

Rye                                                                             1,006,787  28,392,627 

Wheat                                                                         1,395,026  39,641,510 

WHEAT  IMPORTS 

Imports  of  wheat  during  the  first  four  months  of  1934  when  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1933  show  a  decline  of  2  per  cent  or  51,289  short  tons,  the 
imports  from  Australia  showing  a  decrease  of  55-5  per  cent  and  those  from 
Canada  a  decrease  of  39  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  the  United 
States  show  a  substantial  increase  over  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year, 
as  do  those  from  Argentina,  due  in  all  probability  to  the  lower  wheat  prices  pre- 
vailing in  those  countries.  Imports  in  short  tons  during  the  period  January  to 
April  of  the  years  1934  and  1933  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

1934  1933 

Short  Tons  Short  Tons 

Australia                                                                          89,447  201,023 

United  States                                                                    81,059  1,307 

Canada                                                                             31,349  51,438 

Others   624   


Total   202,479  253,768 


ELECTRIC  POWER  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  June  1,  1934. — The  electric  power  supply  industry  in  this  country 
originated  some  fifty  years  ago  with  the  steam  plant  of  the  Tokyo  Electric  Light 
Company,  built  in  1887.  Later,  in  1892,  a  hydraulic  power  plant  was  built  for 
the  first  time  in  Kyoto.  Besides  the  above,  some  isolated  plants  for  Government 
or  private  use  came  into  operation  as  far  back  as  1885. 

The  abundant  water-power  resources,  encouragement  by  the  Government, 
combined  with  the  rapid  growth  of  electrical  engineering  technique  and  improve- 
ment in  the  knowledge  of  power  transmission  and  civil  engineering,  and  the 
general  development  of  industry,  provided  the  basis  for  the  subsequent  great 
development  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

Up  to  1912  power  generation  mostly  depended  on  steam-  or  gas-power,  but 
since  that  year  the  tendency  gravitated  towards  the  utilization  of  water-power. 
For  isolated  power  plants  for  private  use,  however,  the  power  was  generally 
developed  from  steam  or  gas  even  in  1929,  when  water-power  began  to  exceed 
steam-  or  gas-power. 

According  to  statistics,  electric  power  began  to  be  used  more  for  power 
than  for  lighting,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  sudden  expansion  of  various 
branches  of  industry,  especially  the  electro-chemical  industry.  Statistics  show 
the  ratio  of  electrification  of  factories  as  14  per  cent  in  1909,  the  year  in  which 
the  prosperity  subsequent  to  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  experienced;  in  the 
year  1919  it  reached  62  per  cent.  In  1932  the  proportion  was  further  increased 
to  88  per  cent.  In  the  wide  use  of  electric  lighting  Japan  holds  a  high  place,  and 
in  the  development  of  industrial  electrification  compares  favourably  with  most 
countries. 
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With  the  remarkable  development  of  water-power,  steam-  and  gas-power 
seemed  to  fall  into  disuse,  but  it  now  appears  that  the  more  water-power  is 
developed,  the  greater  the  necessity  of  having  auxiliary  thermal  plants  to  provide 
against  the  dry  seasons  which  involves  the  parallel  development  of  both 
hydraulic  and  thermal  plants,  eventually  causing  an  ever-increasing  aggregate 
development  of  electric-power  generation. 

At  present  the  total  capacity  of  power-generating  plants  amounts  to 
3,105,930  kw.  of  hydraulic  power  and  1,827,131  kw.  of  thermal  power,  or  a  total 
of  4,933,061  kw.  The  supply  companies  alone  now  develop  3,013,728  kw.  of 
hydraulic  power  and  1,261,471  kw.  of  thermal  power,  or  a  total  of  4,275,199  kw., 
representing  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  total  power  generation. 
The  actual  electric  power  consumption  per  annum  from  the  above  power- 
generating  plants  amounts  to  some  15,760,000,000  kw.h.,  excluding  the  plants  of 
less  than  100  kw.  capacity.  The  following  shows  the  capital  investment  in  the 
electric  industry  in  1907  and  1932  respectively: — 

Nominal  Paid-up  Fixed 

Capital  Capital  Capital 

Year                                                  Yen  Yen  Yen 

1907                                                138,082,000  87,685,000  80,246,000 

1932                                            4,174,000,000  3,326,000,000  4,888,000,000 

During  this  twenty-five  years'  period  the  nominal  capital  has  been 
increased  as  much  as  thirty  times,  the  paid-up  capital  thirty-eight  times,  and 
the  fixed  capital  sixty  times.  No  other  line  of  industry  can  show  such  remark- 
able expansion  in  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  industrial  development. 


1922   

1923   

1924   

1925   

1926   

1927   

1928   

1929   

1930   

1931  

1932   

The  above  figures  relate  to  power  supply  and  traction  use  only  and  do  not 
include  the  power  consumed  by  private  enterprises  for  their  own  purposes. 

All  the  power  installations  in  plants  recently  built  have  been  produced  in 
Japan  by  several  of  the  larger  engineering  and  dockyard  establishments. 


Annual 

Maximum 

Volume  of 

Increase 

Capacity 

Increase 

Generating 

Over 

(Average  at 
End  of  Year) 

over 

Power 

Previous 

Previous 

(1,000  Kw.H.) 

Year  (%) 

(1,000  Kw.) 

Year  (%) 

5,128,200 

19.0 

950 

21.8 

6,120,900 

19.3 

1,150 

21.0 

7.370,200 

20.4 

1.409 

23.4 

8.247,200 

12.0 

1,595 

13.2 

9,460,500 

14.0 

1,851 

16.0 

10,649,700 

12.9 

2,118 

14.4 

12,128,100 

13.8 

2,376 

12.2 

13,514,700 

11.3 

2,539 

6.9 

14,184.200 

5.3 

2,575 

1.4 

14,410,600 

1.9 

2,748 

6.7 

15,815,800 

10.3 

3,078 

12.0 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

METAL   SPOOLS   FOR   TYPEWRITER   RIBBONS,  ETC. 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1585,  (dated  June  16),  the  Board  of  Trade  announce  that  the  draft  order 
in  council  has  been  laid  before  Parliament  which,  when  adopted,  will  require 
imported  metal  spools  for  typewriter,  adding  machine,  or  calculating  machine 
ribbons,  whether  imported  complete  or  in  parts,  or  any  imported  flanges  there- 
for, to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  iron  and  steel  girders, 
beams,  joists,  and  pillars,  whether  fabricated  or  not  (at  present  33^  per  cent  ad 
valorem) ;  bifurcated  rivets  of  iron  or  steel,  whether  plated,  coated,  or  gal- 
vanized or  not  (at  present  20  per  cent  ad  valorem) ;  carpets,  carpeting,  floor 
rugs,  floor  mats  and  matting,  wholly  or  partly  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  or  jute, 
but  excluding  coir,  rush,  grass,  raffia,  straw,  or  reed  mats  and  matting  (at  present 
4s.  6d.  per  square  yard  if  hand-made,  and  otherwise  9d.  per  square  yard  or  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  is  higher) ;  and  on  sodium  nitrite  (at  present 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem) . 

They  also  have  under  consideration  applications  for  reduction  of  the  import 
duty  on  shrimps  in  brine  (not  specified,  but  fresh  shellfish  at  present  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem),  and  for  the  addition  to  the  free  list  of  dextrine;  farina  (or 
potato  starch);  wheaten  starch;  cassava  (or  tapioca)  root,  flour  and  starch 
(excluding  the  foodstuff  tapioca) ;  and  copal,  damar,  and  kauri  gums  (at  present 
all  10  per  cent  ad  valorem) . 

The  committee  announce  that  they  have  decided  not  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations in  respect  of  the  applications  previously  advertised  relative  to 
petroleum  coke  and  asbestos  cement  products  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  of  August  5,  1933,  page  231,  and  December  30,  1933,  page  1104). 

The  duties  referred  to  apply  to  products  of  non-Empire  countries,  products 
of  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  (except  the  Irish  Free  State) 
being  exempt  from  duty  under  the  Import  Duties  Act. 

United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  with  France 

A  commercial  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  was 
signed  on  June  27,  to  go  into  effect  provisionally  as  from  July  1  in  advance  of 
exchange  ratifications.  In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  Mr.  Frederic  Hudd, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  cables  that  the  United  Kingdom 
cancels  as  from  July  2  surtaxes  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  which  were  imposed 
on  February  13  on  French  products  of  the  following  descriptions:  apparel; 
footwear,  excluding  rubber;  feathers;  artificial  flowers;  dressed  furs;  manu- 
factured fur  goods;  and  silk  products. 

From  the  same  date  revised  duties  on  silks  and  artificial  silks  become 
operative,  the  general  effect,  the  Trade  Commissioner  cables,  is  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  raw  materials  and  increase  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  products. 
Further  information  will  be  published  on  receipt  of  details  by  mail. 

Use  of  Bonds  Pending  Customs  Inquiry 

With  reference  to  entry  through  the  Customs  in  the  United  Kingdom  of 
goods  which  are  subject  to  a  claim  to  Imperial  preference  but  for  which  some 
inquiry  is  necessary  to  obtain  information  supplementing  that  given  in  the  usual 
certificate  of  origin,  the  Customs  authorities  are  prepared  to  consider  applica- 
tions for  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  on  the  importer  entering  into  a  bond  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  evidence  to  establish  the  claim,  or  in  default  to  pay  any  duty 
which  may  be  found  to  be  due.  For  delivery  of  the  goods  under  bond  formal 
application  should  be  made  by  the  importer  through  the  Collector  of  Customs 
and  Excise  for  the  port  concerned.  The  application  should  state  the  names  of 
the  proposed  sureties  to  the  bond  and  should  also  state  whether  importations  are 
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made  through  any  other,  and,  if  so,  what  ports.  Delivery  of  any  goods  imported 
pending  the  preparation  of  the  bond  will  be  allowed,  if  required,  on  deposit  of 
duty  at  the  full  rate  which  will  be  repaid  on  the  completion  of  the  bond.  The 
Trade  Commissioner  explains  that  indemnity  insurance  companies  will  supply 
these  bonds  to  firms  of  good  standing  for  a  relatively  small  premium,  thus  reliev- 
ing the  importer  from  depositing  money  while  the  claim  for  preference  is  being 
investigated. 

Irish  Free  State  Wheat  Bounty 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1552  (October  28,  1933),  pages  719,  720,  the  Irish  Free  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announces  that,  in  pursuance  of  section  70  of  the  Agricultural  Produce 
(Cereals)  Act,  1932,  the  Minister  for  Agriculture  has  ascertained  that  the  aver- 
age price  per  barrel  of  280  pounds  paid  for  home-grown  wheat  during  the  wheat 
season  ended  on  April  15,  1934,  is  16s.  6cl.  Consequently  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  to  the  growers  of  8s.  6d.  per  barrel,  which 
represents  the  difference  between  this  average  price  and  the  standard  price  fixed 
under  the  Act  of  25s.  per  barrel. 

Irish  Free  State  Bounties 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  that 
as  from  June  4,  1934,  until  March  31,  1935,  the  Irish  Free  State  will  pay  boun- 
ties of  7s.  per  cwt.  on  all  exports  of  bullock  and  heifer  beef  and  on  veal,  and  a 
bounty  of  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  all  exports  of  cow  and  bull  beef.  From  June  11 
the  bounty  payable  on  exports  of  mutton  and  lamb  is  increased  from  10s.  to  16s. 
per  cwt.  Effective  from  June  12  to  September  30,  1934,  a  bounty  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  British  import  duty  is  authorized  on  lobsters  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom.   The  United  Kingdom  import  duty  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cyprus  Wheat  and  Flour  Duties 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  writes 
under  date  June  11,  1934,  that,  under  a  law  dated  May  29,  1934,  the  duty  on 
flour,  wheaten,  including  semolina  and  crushed  and  ground  wheat  has  been 
raised  from  £2  9s.  6d.  c.p.  the  ton  to  £3  the  ton.  The  Cyprus  £,  which  is  equal 
to  £1  sterling,  contains  180  copper  piastres  (c.p.) ;  nine  c.p.  equal  one  shilling. 

The  preferential  duty  on  flour  of  British  Empire  origin,  which  is  one-third 
the  full  rate,  is  now  £1  the  ton. 

Documentation  of  Shipments  to  Malta 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1582 
(May  26,  page  894)  respecting  adoption  by  Malta  of  an  Empire  preferential 
tariff,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  mimeographed  copies  of  the 
published  customs  regulations,  form  of  invoice  and  combined  certificate  of  value 
and  of  origin  issued  by  Malta  for  the  administration  of  the  preference.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  by  interested  persons  on  application  to  the  Department. 

Chinese  Tariff  Revision 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  cables: 
"  Chinese  import  tariff  revised,  effective  July  first.  Slight  decrease  in  cotton 
goods,  paper,  fish  products.  Increases  in  wheat,  lumber,  agricultural  machinery, 
electrical  machinery,  cosmetics,  athletic  goods,  toys.     Throughout  average 
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increases  or  decreases  approximately  5  per  cent,  except  lumber  increases  which 
are  approximately  33^  per  cent.  Flour  and  alcoholic  beverages  remain  un- 
changed." 

Chinese  Consular  Fee 

Referring  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1575  (April 
7,  1934),  page  553,  the  Chinese  Consulate  General,  Ottawa,  advises  that,  begin- 
ning July  1,  1934,  until  further  notice,  the  fee  for  vise  of  one  set  of  Chinese  con- 
sular invoices  in  Canada  is  $3.60  Canadian,  formerly  $3.40.  The  basic  Chinese 
consular  fee  is  five  gold  units,  the  gold  unit  having  a  par  value  of  40  gold  cents. 
This  fee  is  payable  when  applying  for  forms  as  usual. 

French  Import  Quotas 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  the  French 
quotas  on  certain  agricultural  products  have  been  fixed  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1934  (July  1  to  September  30) .  The  total  imports  permitted  from  all  countries 
during  this  period  of  condensed  milk  is  fixed  at  7,500  quintals;  cheese,  26,250 
quintals;  buckwheat,  1,500  quintals;  apples  and  pears,  31,000  quintals.  There 
is  no  quota  for  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 

Canada  shares  a  quarterly  quota  of  750  quintals  of  frozen  salmon  with 
"  other  countries,"  i.e.  countries  to  which  no  special  quota  has  been  allotted, 
but  this  has  already  been  exhausted,  no  imports  being  permitted  until  further 
notice. 

A  quarterly  quota  of  1,375  quintals  of  lobsters  has  been  allotted  to  Canada, 
the  same  quantity  as  in  each  of  the  two  previous  quarters.  Of  the  total  amount 
of  lobsters  permitted  to  be  imported  into  France  from  Canada  in  one  year,  3,000 
quintals  enter  under  the  minimum  tariff  of  85  francs  per  quintal  in  accordance 
with  the  Franco-Canadian  Trade  Agreement  effective  June  10,  1933,  and  the 
remainder  is  subject  to  the  general  tariff  of  120  francs  per  quintal. 

The  quotas  on  industrial  products  for  the  third  quarter,  fixed  by  a  decree  pub- 
lished July  1,  include  a  quota  of  60  quintals  of  patent  leather  for  export  from 
Canada,  the  same  as  in  previous  quarters.  Canada  shares  with  "  other  coun- 
tries "  a  quota  of  250  quintals  on  insulating  boards  and  81  quintals  on  porcelain 
insulators  without  metal  parts.  There  is  no  corresponding  quota  for  porcelain 
insulators  with  metal  parts,  fountain  pens,  or  vacuum  cleaners. 

All  the  above  quotas  are  stated  in  metric  quintals  equal  to  220-4  pounds. 

Netherlands  Tariff  Revision 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal,  page  1136,  concerning  the  tariff  revision  in  the  Netherlands, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray  writes  that  the  new  tariff  law  was  introduced  in  the 
States  General  on  June  19,  and  is  based  on  the  law  of  May  17,  1934,  reviewed 
in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  June  23,  page  1089,  which  confers 
new  powers  on  the  Government  of  raising  or  lowering  import  duties.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Trade  Commissioner  writes,  rates  are  revised  upwards,  although 
there  are  a  few  cases  where  the  revision  is  downward.  Where  under  the  present 
law  certain  commodities  were  duty  free,  6  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
the  new  law  provides  a  free  list,  3  per  cent,  6  per  cent,  10  per  cent  or  12  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  in  a  limited  number  of  instances  ad  valorem  rates  above  12  per 
cent  ad  valorem  with  specific  duties  on  a  few  articles.  The  change  of  widest 
application  is  where  the  flat  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  increased  to  12 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  new  3  per  cent  and  6  per  cent  groups  include  materials 
and  semi-manufactured  products  necessary  for  certain  industries.    Most  raw 
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materials  and  basic  foodstuffs  remain  on  the  free  list.  Certain  machines,  instru- 
ments, and  other  products  for  industrial  or  professional  use  will  pay  a  lower  rate 
than  when  for  private  use. 

Eggs  for  Belgium  to  be  Stamped 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that 
a  royal  decree  which  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  of  June  18-19  requires 
imported  eggs  to  be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin,  in  capital 
letters  of  at  least  2  millimetres  (approximately  ^  inch)  in  height,  the  ink  used 
to  be  indelible,  and  black  for  eggs  imported  between  March  15  and  August  31 
and  red  for  eggs  imported  between  September  1  and  March  14.  Exceptions: 
eggs  imported  in  quantities  of  less  than  100,  and  eggs  imported  into  Belgium 
to  be  conserved  need  not  be  stamped,,  but  in  the  latter  case  a  special  authoriza- 
tion has  to  be  obtained  by  the  importer  from  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Luxury  Tax  Changes  in  Belgium 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that 
in  virtue  of  a  royal  decree,  dated  June  6  and  effective  June  14,  certain  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  application  of  the  luxury  tax,  the  transmission 
(sales)  tax  taking  the  place  of  the  luxury  tax  in  the  case  of  some  goods,  and 
the  luxury  tax  being  paid  by  the  importer,  instead  of  the  consumer,  in  the  case 
of  others.  Some  goods  which  were  formerly  subject  to  the  luxury  tax  of  7  per 
cent  (9-5  or  12  per  cent  for  those  originating  in  Canada)  are  now  liable  to 
the  transmission  tax  of  2-5  per  cent  (5  or  7-5  per  cent  for  those  coming  from 
Canada).  The  only  article  so  affected  of  interest  to  Canada  is  furs  not  exceed- 
ing 1,250  francs  ($58.75  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange)  in  value,  the  trans- 
mission tax  being  5  per  cent  for  such  Canadian  furs  as  compared  with  2-5  per 
cent  for  those  from  other  countries.  As  regards  the  goods  for  which  the  luxury 
tax  has  to  be  paid  by  the  importer,  none  seem  to  be  of  concern  to  Canadian 
exporters. 

German  Fruit  Import  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  notice  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1453  (December  5,  1931,  page  913)  regarding  regulations  for  preventing 
the  introduction  of  San  Jose  scale  and  railroad  worm  into  Germany,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Gornall,  Canadian  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  advises  that  for  inspec- 
tion purposes  fresh  fruit  can  only  enter  Germany  direct  through  customs  houses 
at  certain  specified  ports.  The  ports  most  suitable  for  Canadian  shipments  are 
Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Other  ports  through  which  shipments  may  be  cleared 
are  Luebeck,  Mecklenburgschwerin,  Baden,  and  Prussia.  There  is  a  fee 
imposed  for  the  inspection  as  follows:  for  one  package  of  apples  up  to  35 
kilos,  0-05  reichsmark;  for  one  package  of  apples  over  35  kilos,  0-10  reichs- 
mark.  For  shipments  of  other  fruits  a  uniform  charge  of  0-003  reichsmark 
is  payable  on  each  kilogram  of  net  weight.  There  is  a  minimum  charge  in  all 
cases  for  each  shipment  of  1  reichsmark. 

Greek  Customs  Exemptions 

Mr.  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Athens,  Greece,  reports 
under  date  June  6,  1934,  that,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  promulgated 
in  Greek  official  gazette  No.  165,  under  date  May  19,  1934,  and  effective  that 
same  date,  provisions  are  made  for  the  import  by  starch  and  starch  syrup  manu- 
facturers of  maize,  to  be  used  as  raw  material,  against  temporary  deposit  of  the 
relevant  customs  duties  and  surtaxes,  reimbursable  to  the  manufacturers  upon 
export  or  storage  in  bond  of  the  finished  product,  within  six  months  of  import. 
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Imports  are  required  to  be  made  through  specified  customs,  and  a  minimum 
import  limit  of  100  tons  is  fixed.  The  maximum  percentage  of  the  raw  material 
which  is  supposed  to  have  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  the  finished  product 
is  also  specified. 

Recent  maize  quotations  were  French  francs  145  ($9.60)  per  1,000  kilograms 
(2,205  pounds)  c.i.f.  Piraeus. 

Mexican  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  June  15  that  a  number  of  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
tariff  of  Mexico,  effective  from  June  25,  1934.  The  changes  consist  chiefly  of 
the  addition  of  new  items  covering  goods  not  previously  specified  and  the  re- 
arrangement of  some  other  items.  Among  the  goods  affected  are  felts,  certain 
wool  fabrics,  dental  supplies,  automobile  supplies,  abrasives  on  paper  and  tex- 
tiles, glycerine.  Details  of  the  changes  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  at  Ottawa. 

Import  Restrictions  in  Ecuador 

Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  writes  that  an 
Ecuadorean  decree  of  April  30,  1934,  temporarily  prohibits  the  importation  into 
Ecuador  of  products  included  in  about  fifty  items  of  the  tariff  of  Ecuador,  with 
the  proviso  that  if  the  necessities  of  consumption  or  an  undue  rise  in  prices 
justify  the  importation  of  any  of  those  products,  the  Minister  of  Finance  may 
grant  permits  to  satisfy  current  needs.  The  products  affected  by  this  decree 
include  wheat  flour,  preserved  milk,  lard,  potatoes,  confectionery,  alcoholic 
beverages,  passenger  automobiles,  furniture,  doors,  windows,  sashes  and  other 
construction  materials  of  wood,  cardboard  boxes,  envelopes,  visiting  cards  and 
similar  printed  matter,  certain  cotton  and  silk  tissues  and  manufactures,  leather 
trunks  and  travelling  bags,  rubber  heels,  and  radio  sets. 

The  restrictions  were  later  modified  by  a  decree  of  May  28  under  which 
importation  of  wheat  flour  in  any  amount  up  to  the  total  imports  during  1933 
and  of  lard  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  average  imports  during  1932  and  1933  are 
permitted  entry.  The  latter  decree  also  states  that  the  import  restrictions  estab- 
lished by  the  decree  of  April  30  do  not  apply  to  goods  ordered  up  to  May  1  and 
guaranteed  by  irrevocable  banking  credits  or  by  funds  in  advance. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  3 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  3,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  June  25,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovaquie  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

SAveden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba   .Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1390 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.0442 
.  0060 
.  1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4245 
.1196 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 
.2800 
.1930 

1.0342 

1.0000 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 

^4424 
.5678 
1.0138 
4.8666 
1.0138 
.0392 
.0392 
4.8666 
4.9431 
4.8666 
4.8666 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
June  25 
$  .1881 
.2313 
.0119 
.0411 
.2229 
.0225 
.  0653 
.3786 
4.9805 
.0694 
.6713 
.2970 
.0846 
.0226 
.2505 
.  0460 
.0101 
.  1354 
.2569 
.3218 
.9897 
.2474 
.0841 
.  1064 
.5592 
.2766 
.2425 
.3216 
.7967 
.9907 
.3699 
.3756 
.2964 
.6747 
.3345 
.4652 
.5864 
1 . 0396 
4.9904 
1.0396 
.0653 
.  0653 
3.9844 
5.1082 
4.0603 
4.9867 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
July  3 
$  .1882 
.2316 
.0124 
.0412 
.  2238 
.0222 
.0653 
.3794 
5 . 0126 
.  0094 
.  6723 
.2972 
.0850 
.0226 
.2518 
.0462 
.0101 
.1355 
.  2583 
.3225 
.9906 
.2427 
.0842 
.1065 
.  5820 
.2769 
.  2303 
.  3220 
.7975 
.9916 
.3784 
.3779 
.2967 
.6756 
.3433 
.  4656 
.  5869 
1 .0442 
5.0226 
1.0442 
.  0656 
.  0656 
4.0100 
5.1411 
4.0261 
5.0188 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

44 

3 

7 

34 

24 

44 

24 

4 

2 

7 

24 
44 
3 
7 

34 
54 
6 
6 

24 
2 

14 


44 
4 
4-5 
6 


34 

3.65 
44 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade- 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q.  . 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Onit. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Montreal,  P.Q. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 
La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  ALta. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Salmon  

Sardines  

Codfish  

Dried  Salt  Codfish  

Pickled  Fish  

Fish  Products  

Canned  Fruits  of  All  Descriptions 

Potatoes  

Potatoes  

Onions  

Wheat  Flour  (Hard  and  Soft) .  . . 

Pure  Lard  

Hams  

Pickled  Beef  and  Pork  

Packing  House  Products  

Oatmeal  

Miscellaneous — 

Hairnets  and  Hair  Bandeaux. . .  . 
Shirts  (Collars  Attached)  

Shirts,  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Neck- 
ties   

Seal  Skins,  Tanned  

Shoe  Trees  

Sole  Leather,  Various  Qualities .  . 
Folding  Canoes,  Canvas-covered. 


602 
603 
604 
605 
606 
607 
608 

609-610 
611 

612-313 
614 
615 
617 
618 
619 
620 


621 

622 


623 
624 
625 
626 
627 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Fort  de  France,  Martinique 

Hongkong  

Fort  de  France,  Martinique 
Fort  de  France,  Martinique 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Fort  de  France,  Martinique 

St.  John's,  Antigua  

Fort  de  France,  Martinique 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Georgetown,  Demerara  

Fort  de  France,  Martinique 
Fort  de  France,  Martinique 
Fort  de  France,  Martinique 
Glasgow,  Scotland  


Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad . 
Bridgetown,  Barbados. . . 
Georgetown,  Demerara. . 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad . 

Barcelona,  Spain  

Breda,  Holland  

Hongkong  

Brussels,  Belgium  


Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 
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Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency. 


Miscellaneous — Continued. 

Tacks  and  Nails,  particularly  for 
Upholsterers'  and  Shoemakers' 
Trade  

Wallpaper  

Newsprint  

Electric  Table  Lamps  

Electric  Refrigerators,  House- 
hold  

Radios  (Short-Wave)  

Motor  Boats  

Automotive  Supplies  and  Acces- 
sories   

Birch  Plvwood  

White  Pine  

White  Pine  and  Spruce  

Wheat  Screenings  and  Wheat 
Offals  (the  Latter  to  include 
Middlings,  Sharps  and  Wheat 
Bran)  

Linseed  Cake  (either  in  the  form 
of  Expeller  or  Slab)  

Rice  Meal  (Residue  of  Rice  in 
Milling)  

Barley  Meal  (either  Residue  from 
Pearl  Barley  or  Straight-run) . 

Asbestos  Products  (Manufac- 
tured)   

Bichromite  of  Sodium  and  Bi- 
chromite  of  Potash  

Red  Oxide  of  Iron  for  Paint 
Manufacturers  


628 
629 
630 
631 

632 
633 
634 

635 
636 
637 
638 


639 
640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
645 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina . . . 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Auckland,  New  Zealand.  .  . 

Auckland,  New  Zealand  . . . 
Fort  de  France,  Martinique 
Fort  de  France,  Martinique 

Barcelona,  Spain  

Hamburg,  Germany  

Fort  de  France,  Martinique 
Fort  de  France,  Martinique 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Genoa,  Italy  

Barcelona,  Spain  

Paris,  France  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency, 

Purchase . 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


Purchase. 

Purchase . 

Purchase 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  14;  Duchess  of  York,  July  20;  Montcalm, 
July  28;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  July 
21 ;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  July  13;  Beaverhill,  July  20;  Beaverburn,  July  27;  Beaver- 
ford,  Aug.  3;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  10— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  July  20;  Ausonia,  July  27; 
Ascania,  Aug.  3;  Aurania,  Aug.  10 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  July  12;  Manchester  Division,  July  19;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  July  26;  Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  2;  Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  9 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  July  14;  Salacia,  Aug.  4;  Nor- 
tonian,  Aug.  21 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  July  26;  Bristol  City,  Aug.  11 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  July  14;  Airthria,  July  20;  Athenia,  July  27;  Sulairia,  Aug.  3 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  July  11;  Kelso,  July  31 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  July  13;  Cairnesk,  July  27; 
Cairnmona,  Aug.  10 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Kenbane  Head,  July  10;  DunafT  Head,  July  25— both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp.— Brant  Counity,  Julv  13;  Grey  County,  July  26;  Kings  County.  Aug.  15 — 
all  Countv  Line  (call  at  Havre);  Beaverhill,  July  20;  Beaverburn,  July  27;  Beaverford, 
Aug.  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
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To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  July  14;  Grey  County,  July  26;  Hada  County,  Aug.  7 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  July  13;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  10 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hagen 
(calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  July  13;  Valsavoia,  Aug.  2— both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  July  18;  Ragnhildsholm, 
middle  August — both  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line;  Svanhild  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg), 
Scandinavia-America  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SB.  Co., 
July  20;  Winona  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre).  Clarke  3S.  Co..  July  20. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld-— New  Northland,  July  16:  North  Vovageur,  July  23— both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne, 
July  12;  Cornwallis,  July  26;  Chomedy.  Aug.  9 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — W.  Blumer,  July  12;  a  steamer,  July 
28  and  Aug.  14 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  July  11;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July 
20;  Lady  Somers,  July  25;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Aug.  3 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To   Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 

Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer.  Internal ional  Freighting  Corp.,  July  14. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dvrtedin. — Canadian  Conqueror,  July  20;  Cana- 
dian Cruiser,  Aug.  24 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Britisher,  July  28;  Cana- 
dian Leader,  Aug.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Calgary,  July  10;  Gretaston. 
July  17 — both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific.  July  14  and  Aug.  4  and  18. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  July  17. 

To  London. — Capulin  (calls  at  Dundee).  American  Hampton  Roads.  July  14. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  July  15;  Westernland,  July  29 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  Gdynia-America  Line  (calls  at  Gdynia), 
Aug.  11. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon Rosalind,  July  9;  Fort  St.  George,  July 
17 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  July  17;  Portia,  Newfound- 
land Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  July  18. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  July  9;  Lady  Drake,  July  23; 
Lady  Nelson.  Aug.  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados. St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — W.  Blumer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
July  17. 

To  Kinaston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  July  9:  Cavelier, 
July  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Ciss,  July  18;  Lillemor.  Aug.  1— both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda).  Pu-erto  Rico.  Barbados.  Trinidad  and  Demerara— Colborne. 
July  16:  Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges).  Julv  30:  Chomedv,  Aug.  13— all  Canadian 
National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient,  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe.  Shanghai.  Hovnknng.  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverteak.  July  18; 
Silversandal.  Aug.  15 — both  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Borodino,  July  13;  Gourko,  Aug.  8 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara, — Lady  Drake,  July  13;  Lady  Nelson,  July  27; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Olancho,  July  12;  Choluteca,  July  19 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Kobe,  July  15;  Cedarbank,  July  27 — both  American  and  Indian  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  July  13;  Hikawa  Maru,  Aug.  5 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  July  15;  Tyndareus,  Aug. 
5 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar) ;  Bellingham  (does  not  call  at 
Hongkong),  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  July  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila, — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), July  14;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  July  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Aug.  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  iSS.  Co.  (calls  Iloilo,  Cebu 
and  Macassar),  July  20. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  July  10  and  Aug.  12. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  July  18;  Niagara,  Aug.  20 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  July  18. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  July 
22;  Indien,  Aug.  25 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Eknaren,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  July  20. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Ranger,  July  9;  Pacific  Reliance,  July  23 — both  Furness  (Pacific) 
Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  July  30;  Loch  Katrine,  July  14; 
Delftdyk,  July  28;  Loch  Monar,  Aug.  11 — all  Holland- America  Line  (call  at  Southampton 
if  inducements  offer). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hidl. — America,  Aug.  4; 
Europa,  Aug.  30 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. San  Antonia,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  July  20. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  July  14;  Balboa,  Aug.  2 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  3. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Bronnoy  (calls  at  Pointe  a 
Pitre,  Guadeloupe),  July  20;  Lycia  (calls  at  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  and  Georgetown, 
Demerara),  Aug.  15 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal.  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tamvico. — Point  Ancha,  Julv  9; 
Point  Lobos,  Aug.  6— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd. 

To  San  Antonia,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Gisla,  July  23;  Hoyanger,  Aug.  3 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Parthenia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co., 
July  15. 

To  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Ports. — Benjamin  Franklin,  Julv  13;  Laurits 
Swenson,  July  25— both  Ansjlo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.;  Loch  Katrine,  July  15;  Drechtdyk, 
July  21 — both  Royal  Mail  Lines;  Pacific  Reliance,  Furness  Line  Ltd.,  July  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.— Heian  Maru.  B.  W.  Greer  &  Co.,  July  10. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  July  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  Including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vita!:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces- 
Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1.50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  S3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annumj;  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  "West  Indies 

T  rim  dad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian): and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).    (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  125-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Officer — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  ^Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaiten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.  (Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and 
East  Anglia.)    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 

London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  BIdgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  F.  H.  Palmer,  Northchffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1933 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

(Note. — Figures  in  parentheses  pertain  to  1932.   All  tons  are  short  tons  of  2,000  pounds  each) 

Cape  Town,  May  30,  1934.— The  total  trade  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
for  1933  amounted  to  £122,482,184  as  compared  with  £101,856,205  in  1932.  The 
past  year  can  be  considered  the  turning  point  of  the  depression  in  South  Africa, 
and  marks  what  is  hoped  will  be  the  beginning  of  an  upward  trend  in  trade. 
Imports,  exclusive  of  goods  in  transit,  were  valued  at  £49,317,825  and  exports 
at  £73,086,948  as  against  £32,812,724  and  £68,974,369  in  1932  respectively. 

Canada's  share  in  value  remained  approximately  the  same,  but  showed  a 
percentage  decline  of  1  per  cent  in  the  total  trade  of  the  country  as  compared 
with  1932.  The  export  figures  do  not  include  the  gold  premium,  which,  in  the 
case  of  South  Africa,  is  a  most  important  item,  and  has  changed  what  other- 
wise might  have  been  another  year  of  depression  into  one  of  prosperity.  The 
following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  imports   and  exports  with  overseas 
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countries  and  neighbouring  states,  together  with  government  purchases,  with  the 
gold  premium  added  to  the  exports: — 


Imports 

Exports 

Merchandise — 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

Overseas  

£46,449,427 

£30,618,808 

£68,097,808 

£64,978,337 

Other  states  in  British 

South  Africa  . . 

1,082,557 

846,756 

3,606,616 

2,975,008 

1,586,627 

1,206,975 

199,214 

140,185 

1,382,524 

1,021,024 

Total  

£49,317,825 

£32,812,724 

*£73,086,948 

£68,974,369 

Gold  premium. . 

21,903,301 

668,798 

£94,990,249 

£69,643,167 

*  Exclusive  of  ships'  stores  and  bunker  coal  taken  by  South  African  vessels. 
BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

The  visible  trade  balance  in  favour  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1933 
was  £23,769,123  as  against  £36,161,645  in  1932.  Here  again,  however,  due  to 
the  gold  premium  not  having  been  taken  into  consideration,  the  true  trade  posi- 
tion is  not  shown.  The  following  table  gives  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  present 
happy  position  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  with  reference  to  trade  balance. 

1932 

Grand  total  value  imports  (values  Grand  total  value  exports  (includ- 

as  entered  for  customs  purposes)  £32,812,724  ing  ships')  stores)  £68,974,369 

Freight  and  insurance  charges  on  Gold  premium   668,798 

imports   (excluding  parcel  post 

imports)  from  countries  overseas  3,757,496 


Total  visible  imports  £36,570,220  Total  visible  exports  £69,643,167 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  union  £33,072,947 

1933 

Total  c.i.f.  and  c.  cost  of  imports,                        Grand   total   value   exports  (in- 
excluding  parcel   post   imports  eluding  ships'  stores)  £73,086,948 

from  countries  overseas  £49,900,000        Gold  premium   21,903,301 

Value  imports  per  parcel  post  . .  1,480,548 

Value  of  imports  (f.o.r.)  from 
Southwest  Africa,  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Southern  Rho- 
desia   1,117,532 

Value  of  specie   199,214 


Total  visible  imports  £52,697,294        Total  visible  exports  £94,990,249 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  union  £42,292,955 

Canada  had  a  favourable  trade  balance  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
in  1929  to  the  extent  of  £2,561,349,  which  dropped  to  £36,496  in  1932.  During 
1933  the  trade  balance  in  favour  of  Canada  again  showed  an  appreciable  in- 
crease, reaching  a  figure  of  £247,561,  and  there  is  every  expectation  that 
there  will-  again  be  a  considerable  increase  in  1934. 

Exports 

The  total  value  of  South  African  produce  exported  overseas  in  1933,  exclu- 
sive of  specie,  amounted  to  £67,651,121  as  compared  with  £64,543,268  in  1932, 
an  increase  of  £3,107,853  or  4-8  per  cent. 

A  summary  of  tonnage  shipped  from  Union  ports  during  1933,  and  includ- 
ing bunker  coal,  shows  less  than  1  per  cent  increase.  This  indicates  that 
improved  prices  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  value  of  last 
year's  exports.   The  principal  articles  exported  were  as  follows: — 
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1933  1932 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Gold  fine  oz.     10,925,709  £46,409,446  11,202,649  £47,585,828 

Wool  lb.    272,407,718  8,831,366  372,660,575  6,560,576 

Foodstuffs   5,526,852    5,353,206 

Hides  and  skins— ox,  cow,  goat  and  sheep ..  .      76,830,307  1,600,855  60,263,643  765,519 

Diamonds  met.  carat         518,116  2,130,158  819,864  1,955,523 

Wattle  bark  and  extract  lb.    189,041,612  525,869  169,023,839  492,860 

Coal,  cargo  ton         840,201  377,215  720,236  290,727 

Angora  hair  lb.     15,743,087  330,118  6,434,774  95,451 

Copper,  bar  and  blister  cental         160,030  323,277  198,570  378,775 

Asbestos,  raw  lb.     32,047,562  257,759  23,043,896  148,292 

Platinum  oz.          26,133  157,869  7,800  46,762 

Whale  oil  gal.       2,780,099  139,706  302,836  13,350 

Tin  concentrates  ton            1,014  116,313  1,056  80,882 

Foodstuffs  for  animals  lb.     60,491,105  104,348  110,897,267  186,432 

Cotton,  raw  lb.         917,644  19,686  1,159,416  17,502 

Potable  spirits*   210,546    137,877 

*  Includes  exports  to  contiguous  territories. 


GOLD 

Gold  production  in  1933  amounted  to  11,013,712  fine  ounces  compared  with 
11,558,532  fine  ounces  in  1932.  Exports  were  10,925,709  fine  ounces  and  11,202,- 
649  fine  ounces  respectively.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  production  declined 
by  half  a  million  fine  ounces,  and  that  275,000  less  fine  ounces  were  shipped 
last  year  compared  with  1932,  the  premium  was  such  as  to  raise  what  would 
ordinarily  have  been  the  nominal  value,  £46,409,446  to  £68,312,747.  The  sell- 
ing price  in  terms  of  South  African  currency  rose  from  the  standard  price  of 
£4-24773  per  fine  ounce  to  an  average  price  realized  over  the  year  of  £6-13695; 
thus  while  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  declined  by  approximately  2  per  cent, 
the  value  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent  compared  with  1932. 

With  the  addition  of  the  gold  premium,  South  Africa's  total  exports  of  all 
commodities  to  all  countries  amounted  to  approximately  £95,000,000,  of  which 
gold  accounts  for  over  71  per  cent. 

WOOL 

Exports  of  wool  during  1933  declined  27  per  cent,  but  showed  an  increase  in 
value  over  1932  of  35  per  cent.  Apart  from  gold,  wool  is  the  Union's  main  agri- 
cultural export  commodity,  and  the  welfare  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  farm- 
ing industry  is  closely  allied  with  returns  from  this  crop.  During  1933  a  severe 
drought  resulted  in  heavy  losses  of  sheep,  which  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for 
the  decline  in  the  quantity  shipped.  Furthermore,  in  1932  South  Africa  had  a 
record  shipment  of  wool,  but  due  to  the  exchange  situation  low  prices  had  to  be 
accepted  in  the  world  markets.  The  increased  value  shown  in  1933  is  there- 
fore partly  due  to  the  change  in  the  Union's  currency,  together  with  an  increase 
in  world  prices.  Shipments  were  chiefly  to  European  countries  amounting  to 
179,257,545  (266,252,868)  pounds  valued  at  £5,396,528  (£4,438,782).  The 
United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  single  importer  of  this  commodity  with  77,708,- 
119  pounds  valued  at  £2,640,311.  Exports  to  North  America  amounted  to 
1,368,853  pounds  valued  at  £57,870.  The  Far  East,  Japan  being  the  principal 
importer  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  took  4,049,861  pounds  valued  at  £157,606. 
This  is  a  large  increase  over  1932,  when  shipments  to  the  Far  East  were  2,811,189 
pounds,  and  is  an  indication  of  Japan's  increasing  interest  in  raw  wool. 


DIAMONDS 

A  further  very  heavy  decline  was  reported  in  the  production  of  diamonds. 
Compared  with  the  heavy  production  in  1929,  when  exports  reached  £12,000,000 
sterling,  last  year's  figures  might  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  industry 
was  practically  closed  down.    Values  also  declined  a  further  15  per  cent  as 
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compared  with  1932.  There  is  every  prospect,  however,  that  the  industry  will 
revive  with  improved  world  conditions,  and  that  1935  may  again  see  the  mines 
producing  substantial  quantities.  The  diamond  industry  is  subject  to  close  con- 
trol and  the  decline  in  output  is  simply  due  to  self-imposed  restrictions. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

During  the  year  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  quantity  of  hides 
and  skins  exported,  ranging  anywhere  from  23  per  cent  in  the  case  of  sheep 
skins  to  71  per  cent  in  goat  skins,  while  the  values  also  showed  a  considerable 
increase,  due  to  better  prices.  These  figures,  however,  are  still  below  the  aver- 
age for  the  years  1928-1930. 

Of  the  sheep  skins  shipped,  the  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
10,139,095  (7,996,661)  pounds  and  were  valued  at  £272,114  (£141,808),  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  1932,  especially  in  value.  The  Continent  imported  to  the 
value  of  £441,477  in  1933  as  compared  with  £219,858  in  1932,  and  shipments 
to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  £316,131  as  against  £109,976  in  1932.  Exports 
of  cow  and  ox  hides  were  valued  at  £344,785  (£252,734),  and  goat  skins  at 
£125,353  (£41,176). 

MOHAIR 

Exports  of  mohair  showed  an  increase  of  145  per  cent  in  quantity  over 
1932,  with  an  increase  of  250  per  cent  in  value;  the  average  price  during  the 
year  rose  from  3-6d.  to  5d.  per  pound  in  1933. 

WATTLE  BARK  AND  EXTRACT 

This  commodity  forms  an  important  export  product  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  quantity  exported  in  1933  increased  approximately  33  per  cent 
over  1932,  with  prices  also  showing  a  slight  advance  over  the  previous  year. 
The  increase  was  chiefly  in  the  wattle  bark  itself,  as  the  extract  declined.  The 
average  price  for  wattle  bark  during  the  year  was  £4  7s.  5d.  per  ton,  while  that 
of  wattle  extract  averaged  £10  6s.  lOd.  per  ton. 

COAL 

Coal,  which  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  Province  of  Natal,  showed  an 
increase  in  exports  of  approximately  17  per  cent  in  quantity,  the  increase  being 
evenly  distributed  between  cargo  and  bunker  coal.  The  increase  in  bunker  coal 
is  the  result  of  increased  trade  which  brought  sixty-five  more  ships  to  Union 
ports  in  1933  than  during  1932. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Exports  of  foodstuffs  from  South  Africa  in  1933  were  valued  at  £5,526,852 
as  compared  with  £5,353,206  in  1932.  The  following  table  clearly  illustrates 
the  tremendous  decrease  in  butter,  cheese,  maize  and  other  grain,  both  in 
quantity  and  value,  which  were  affected  by  the  drought. 

Inc.  or 

1933  1932  Dec. 

Quantity        Value        Quantity        Value     Value  % 


Butter  lb.  2.482.486  £   122.330  4.306,866    £  222.442  -  45.0 

Maize  lb.  241.919,854  333,087  536,463,893  690,612  -  51.8 

Oats  lb.  283.403  907  552,462  1,184  -  23.4 

Other  grain  lb.  713.713  1,670  630,938  2,622  -  36.3 

Maizemeal  lb.  84.334.420  ,102.015  187,831.107  290.745  -  64.9 

Cheese  lb.  1,176.142  47.217  2,213,944  93.632  -  49.6 

Eggs,  fresh  in  shell  number  54.975.942  203,477  63.860,203  242.404  -  16.1 

Fish,  dried  and  cured  lb.  1.382,519  22,719  1.537,718  21,284  +  6.7 

Fish,  fresh  and  frozen  lb.  3.247.934  96.713  1.771,106  35.541  +172.1 

Fish,  preserved,  crayfish  lb.  4.554.049  257.317  4,743,034  248.113  +  3.7 

Fruit,  citrus  no.  boxes  2,229,324  1,111,681  1,896,929  942,047  +  18.0 
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Inc.  or 

1933  1932  Dec. 

Quantity        Value  Quantity        Value  Value  % 

Fruit  decid   no.  boxes       2,111,937        528,754  1,751,427        416,456  +  28.0 

Fruit'  grapes  no.  boxes       1,140,704        337,229  779,007        228,850  +  47.4 

Fruit  dried  lb.     16,627,743        317,520  13,338,075        301,564  -f-  5.3 

Fruit'  preserved  lb.       5,592,338         86,176  4,199,782          68,205  +  26.3 

Jams  and  jellies  lb.          198,059           4,763  135,193           3,554  +  34.0 

Meats  fresh  lb.     23,278,190        270,466  16,076,428        159,482  +  69.6 

Milk  condensed  lb.         401,558.        11,840  494,890          14,952  -  20.8 

Molasses  and  treacle  lb.     23,369,991           7,574  37,478,225         12,151  -  37.7 

Sugar  lb.    397,895,178     1,591,693  327,538,209      1,310,224  +  21.5 

There  are  several  bright  spots,  however,  in  South  Africa's  export  trade 
which  deserve  special  mention.  Citrus  fruit  exports  reached  a  new  high  record 
both  in  quantity  and  in  value.  In  1929  South  Africa  exported  1,093,000  boxes 
of  citrus  fruit,  1,155,000  boxes  of  deciduous  fruit,  and  516.000  boxes  of  grapes. 
Last  year  exports  of  citrus  fruit  were  2,229,000  boxes,  of  deciduous  2,142,000 
boxes,  and  of  grapes  1,141,000  boxes.  Fresh  fruit,  which  in  1929  occupied  third 
place  in  foodstuffs  exports,  in  1933  moved  up  to  first  place.  This  was  due  to 
the  small  shipments  of  maize  last  year  and  may  therefore  be  temporary,  but 
there  is  every  indication  that  with  the  fruit  industry  advancing  at  its  present 
rate  of  production,  it  will  soon  be  permanently  established  as  one  of  the  two 
main  food  export  products  of  this  country.  Canada,  due  to  the  tariff  prefer- 
ences, is  one  of  the  largest  remaining  potential  markets  for  South  African  fruit. 
During  1934  the  first  quantity  shipments  will  go  forward.  Special  steamship 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  carrying  of  this  year's  fruit,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  exports  to  the  Dominion  will  now  increase  annually  until 
South  Africa  has  obtained  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  Canadian  market. 

The  export  of  sugar  snows  an  increase  both  in  quantity  and  value. 

The  export  of  meat  increased  by  45  per  cent  in  quantity  and  70  per  cent 
in  value.  This  product  was  exported  chiefly  in  fulfilment  of  the  Italian  army 
meat  contract.  The  Government  is  making  every  effort  to  increase  the  export 
of  frozen  and  chilled  meat,  and  this  is  a  foodstuff  industry  which  may  be 
expected  to  increase. 

Maize  exports  in  1930  were  valued  at  £2,428,693,  but  have  shown  a  steady 
decline,  reaching  the  low  figure  of  £333,087  in  1933.  The  low  exports  of  maize 
last  year  were,  of  course,  due  to  the  severe  drought,  previously  mentioned,  but 
have  also  been  due  to  increased  home  consumption  and  to  smaller  acreage 
planted.  There  is  every  prospect  that  1934  will  see  a  substantial  increase, 
although  locust  swarms  nave  been  taking  heavy  toll  in  many  parts  of  the  Union. 

EXPORTS   BY  COUNTRIES 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  the  countries  of  the  world  as 
importers  of  South  African  products: — 

1929  1930  1931  1932  1933 

"United  Kingdom                         .  £55,667.012  £50.460,710  £48,235,424  £55.389.026  £55,042,302 

France   4,214,544  3,156.164  2,270,847  2,299.838  2.804,761 

Belgium   4,273,937  2,537,754  1,476,036  1,470,539  2,308,333 

Germany   4,293,077  2,204,043  1,498,455  1.530.465  1,941,948 

Italv   1,341,975  949,413  648,590  897,639  1,129,017 

Canada   171,182  479,244  822,613  1,082,961  1,040,247 

Holland   1,473.716  1.337,613  560.162  432,475  866,147 

United  States   1,642.014  1,201,943  768,118  335.391  739.953 

Japan   87,094  101,859  100,435  158.858  260,429 

Other  foreign  countries   870.220  834,922  668,790  503.133  907,486 

Other  parts  of  British  Empire  561,235  509,451  366,964  168.569  241,3fi7 

Forty  per  cent  of  South  African  produce  exported  overseas  was  consigned 
to  the  United  Kingdom  last  year,  which  is  a  decline  from  the  46  per  cent 
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consigned  to  that  country  in  1932.  The  proportion  would  be  obviously  con- 
siderably greater  if  the  gold  exports  were  added.  Even  without  gold,  however, 
the  United  Kingdom  was  the  Union's  principal  customer  for  practically  every 
export  commodity. 

Exports  of  domestic  produce  to  foreign  countries  last  year  amounted  to  51-7 
per  cent  as  against  45-1  per  cent  in  1932,  or  £10,976,117  as  compared  with 
£7,639,903,  an  increase  of  £3,336,214. 

France  was  the  Union's  chief  foreign  customer,  taking  to  the  value  of 
£2,804,761  or  13-2  per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with  13-5  per  cent  in 
1932.  The  principal  exports  to  France  were:  grease  wool  to  the  value  of 
£1,976,185  (£1,798,477) ;  sheep  skins,  mainly  merino,  £386,120  (£181,148) ;  and 
crayfish  preserved,  £233,899  (£220,066). 

Belgium  ranks  second  in  importance  among  the  Union's  foreign  customers, 
due  to  her  requirements  of  cut  and  uncut  diamonds.  Exports  to  Belgium 
totalled  £2,308,333  as  against  £1,470,539  in  1932.  A  substantial  quantity  of 
grease  wool  was  exported  to  Belgium,  valued  at  £932,441  as  compared  with 
£572,176  in  1932. 

Shipments  to  Germany  were  valued  at  £1,941,948  in  1933  as  compared 
with  £1,530,465  in  1932 — 9-1  per  cent  as  against  8-6  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
the  Union's  exports. 

Italy  ranked  fourth  of  the  foreign  countries  as  a  purchaser  of  South  African 
produce,  taking  exactly  5-3  per  cent  for  the  last  two  years — £1,129,017  in  1933 
and  £897,639  in  1932.  The  principal  exports  were  grease  wool  and  ox  and  cow 
hides.   Beef  was  exported  to  the  value  of  £227,696  as  against  £139,591  in  1932. 

Exports  to  Holland  increased  to  4-1  per  cent  in  1933  from  2-7  per  cent 
in  1932  (valued  at  £866,147  and  £432,475  respectively),  due  largely  to  the  in- 
creased value  of  diamonds  exported.  Exports  of  wool  and  sheep  skins  also 
showed  a  substantial  increase. 

The  United  States  occupied  sixth  position,  with  exports  to  that  country 
in  1933  valued  at  £739,953  (£335,391),  an  increase  of  exactly  1^  per  cent.  Sheep 
skins,  goat  skins,  wool,  diamonds  in  the  rough,  and  mohair  were  the  main  items. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Canada  is  credited  with  4-9  per  cent  of  South  Africa's  exports  as  com- 
pared with  6-4  per  cent  in  1932,  merchandise  being  valued  at  £1,040,247 
(£1,082,961)  out  of  a  total  shipped  to  British  Empire  countries  (exclusive  of 
the  United  Kingdom)  of  £1,372,285  (£1,323,856).  Other  Empire  countries  are 
credited  with  2-8  per  cent  as  compared  with  2-5  per  cent  in  1932. 

The  above  table  clearly  indicates  that  Canada  is  an  important  purchaser 
of  South  African  produce.  In  1933  South  Africa  was  unable  to  ship  any 
maize  to  Canada,  which  has  always  formed  one  of  the  important  items  of 
export,  but  exports  to  the  Dominion  of  South  African  produce  are  still  quite 
comparable  with  those  of  1932.  The  principal  commodities  exported  for  the 
last  three  years  are  as  follows: — 


1931  1932  1933 

Sugar   £463,046  £   762,240  f  951,268 

Maize   313,757  295,498  35,810 

Wool  (scoured)   10,940  8,137  10,742 

Citrus  fruit   4,958    4^663 

Tinned  pineapple   3,131  2,357  2,211 

Dried  fruits   5,526  4,778  16,700 

Goatskins   650     

Wines  and  spirits   11,726  2,048  6,135 

All  other  commodities   18,879  7,040  9,179 


Total   £822,613       £1,082,098  £1,036,708 


The  item  "  All  other  commodities  "  represents  shipments  of  wool  in  the 
grease  valued  at  £8,613,  and  diamonds,  cut  and  polished,  valued  at  £566  in  1933. 
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MARKET  FOR  DOORS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  22,  1934.— Numerous  housing  schemes  are  now  in  progress 
or  projected  in  Scotland,  and  several  reports  from  this  office  have  appeared  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  in  recent  years  to  point  out  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  available  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  doors.  Considerable 
detail  was  published  in  No.  1496  (October  1,  1932).  A  later  report,  written  by 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  appeared  in  No.  1580  (May  12, 
1934).  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  market  for  any  commodity  in 
Scotland  may  be,  and  often  is,  materially  different  from  that  south  of  the  Tweed. 
That  fact  is  not  always  sufficiently  appreciated  by  Canadian  producers,  and  it 
applies  to  doors,  as  will  be  seen  later  on  in  this  report. 

There  are  no  reliable  figures  to  show  at  any  particular  time  the  number 
of  housing,  schemes  immediately  in  prospect,  either  those  to  be  carried  out  by 
municipal  authorities  or  by  private  enterprise.  But  the  number  at  the  present 
time  is  large,  and  the  determination  of  the  Government,  in  addition,  to  rid  the 
country  of  its  slums  will,  for  the  purpose  of  housing  this  displaced  population, 
add  vastly  to  the  number  of  houses  required. 

WHAT  THE  SLUM  CLEARANCE  PROGRAM  INVOLVES 

This  house-building  program  is  of  great  importance.  In  the  campaign  to 
rehouse  the  slum  population  of  Scotland  within  the  next  five  years,  Glasgow 
occupies  a  key  position,  not  only  because  of  its  size  as  the  second  city  of  the 
Empire,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  carries  a  heavy  legacy  from  the  past.  For 
this  reason  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  a  few  days  ago  to 
meet  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Housing  Committee  was  of  peculiar  importance, 
and  a  result  of  it  was  the  decision  of  the  corporation  to  aim  at  the  entire  clear- 
ance of  the  slum  areas  by  the  end  of  1938.  This  means  the  provision  of  15,000 
new  houses  for  slum  clearance,  and  is  in  addition  to  the  numerous  municipal 
schemes  of  house  building  in  colonies  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  take  care 
of  the  increasing  population,  and  to  overtake  the  vast  arrears  resulting  from  the 
cessation  of  building  during  the  war  years  and  after.  These  arrears  were  esti- 
mated two  or  three  years  ago  to  be  about  50,000  houses,  of  which  probably  not 
a  quarter  have  since  been  built. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  apart  from  the  housing  enterprises  of 
speculative  builders,  there  are  now  seven  schemes  in  progress  under  the  Housing 
Director  of  Glasgow  Corporation.  In  all  seven  schemes  British  Columbia 
Douglas  fir  in  full  sizes  is,  for  the  first  time,  being  used  throughout  for  the  rough 
timber  work,  or  "  carcassing."  It  is  true  that  this  timber,  in  scant  sizes,  was 
experimentally  employed  last  year  in  one  housing  scheme,  but  never  before  has 
it  been  used  for  a  complete  scheme,  in  place  of  Baltic  whitewood  or  redwood, 
except  for  finishings. 

In  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  Scotland  the  same  need  for  new  houses  is 
felt  in  proportion  to  size,  and  similar  enterprises  are  in  progress  or  projected. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  market  for  ready-made  interior  doors  is  a 
large  one.  Doors  are  made  in  this  country  in  great  volume,  the  majority  of 
which  are  British  Columbia  Douglas  fir.  But  the  imports  of  both  United  States 
and  Swedish  doors,  on  which  an  import  duty  of  2s.  per  door  or  20  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  (whichever  is  greater)  is  charged,  are  still  very  large. 

The  opportunities  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers some  four  or  five  years  ago  by  the  present  writer,  who  was  in  close  touch 
with  a  firm  of  importers  of  Swedish  and  American  doors  who  were  anxious  to 
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get  supplies  from  British  Columbia.  There  was  no  response  at  that  time,  as  the 
small  manufacturers  in  the  Pacific  province  were  evidently  in  no  condition  to 
compete  with  the  mass-production  economies  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Coast 
mills,  or  with  the  cheap  transport  of  the  mills  in  Sweden.  Similar  efforts  have 
since  been  made  repeatedly,  but  without  success,  until,  as  a  result  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  general  tariff  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  as 
against  the  pound  sterling,  the  landed  prices  of  one  or  two  British  Columbia 
manufacturers  became  competitive.  As  a  result  of  intensive  efforts  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  Glasgow  firm  mentioned  above,  business  began  to  move. 
Several  firms  in  British  Columbia  responded,  and  prospects  seemed  excellent, 
but  in  each  case  interest  evaporated,  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  occurred  when 
the  requirements  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Fair  List "  were  really  understood 
and  appreciated  in  the  Dominion. 

THE  "  FAIR  LIST  " 

The  "  Fair  List"  is  a  list  of  overseas  joinery  manufacturers  whose  factory 
labour  conditions  are  considered  to  be  "  fair  "  by  the  Joint  Committee  in  Great 
Britain  of  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers  and  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Woodworkers.  This  list  contains  not  only  the  names  of  the 
manufacturers,  but  the  design  of  the  brand  with  which  the  maker  is  required  to 
mark  each  door.  Both  the  federation  and  the  society  are  national  in  character, 
and  both  cover  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
in  England  the  union  does  not  include  all  the  joiners,  and  contractors  can  doubt- 
less be  found  who  employ  non-union  men.  In  Scotland,  however,  the  union  is 
highly  organized  and  all-inclusive,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  contractor 
who  would  take  the  risk  of  buying  imported  doors  which  his  men  might  refuse 
to  hang.  Canadian  firms  not  on  the  "  Fair  List "  therefore  have  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  sell  their  doors  in  Scotland,  whereas  in  England  some  trade  is 
doubtless  possible,  although  probably  quite  small  in  relation  to  what  it  might 
otherwise  be. 

Although  this  office  has  repeatedly  drawn  the  attention  of  manufacturers 
to  the  "  Fair  List "  impediment  to  unrestricted  trade,  and  detailed  the  steps 
necessary  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Joint  Committee,  there  has  been  much 
misunderstanding  of  the  matter.  For  instance,  in  some  quarters  it  was  evidently 
thought  that  the  certificate  of  the  local  union  that  the  factory  was  run  under 
fair  conditions  of  labour  automatically  admitted  the  firm  to  the  "  Fair  List." 
That  is  not  so.  The  approval  of  the  local  union  is  only  one  of  the  first  steps 
required.  In  other  quarters  it  was  erroneously  thought  that  the  "  Fair  List " 
requirements  were  really  of  no  importance  and  could  be  ignored. 

The  instructions  of  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  necessary  procedure  are 
given  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  report,  and  exact  compliance  with  them  is  neces- 
sary for  successful  application  to  that  body. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  MARKET 

In  Scotland  interior  doors  are  nearly  always  stained,  whereas  in  England 
they  are  usually  painted.  That  is  why  the  Scottish  market  requires  either  a 
Douglas  fir  door,  with  its  freedom  from  knots  and  pleasing  grain,  or  a  pine 
door  of  fine  quality  reasonably  free  from  knots.  The  samples  of  British  Colum- 
bia doors  sent  to  Scotland  have  all  been  of  excellent  quality. 

The  majority  of  the  doors  for  housing  schemes  are  in  the  ordinary  four- 
panel  pattern,  with  three-ply  panels  j-inch  thick;  stiles,  muntins,  and  top  4^ 
inches  wide;  lock  rails  and  bottom  rails  9  inches  wide;  and  mouldings  on  the 
solid,  both  sides.   Thickness  of  frames  is  usually  If  inches  (finished)  for  pass 
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doors,  and  lj  inches  (finished)  for  press  or  cupboard  doors.  The  sizes  for  which 
there  is  the  largest  sale  are: — 

6  ft.  8  in.  x  2  ft.  8  in.  x  ex.  If  in.  &  ex.  1J  in.  nominal  =  l|  in.  and  If  in.  actual 

6  ft.  8  in.  x  2  ft.  6  in.  x  ex.  If  in.  &  ex.  H  in.  nominal=l|  in.  and  If  in.  actual 

6  ft.  8  in.  x  2  ft.  4  in.  x  ex.  If  in.  &  ex.  H  in.  nominal  =  If  in.  and  1|  in.  actual 

6  ft.  6  in.  x  2  ft.  8  in.  x  ex.  If  in.  &  ex.  1£  in.  nominal=lf  in.  and  1|  in.  actual 

6  ft.  6  in.  x  2  ft.  6  in.  x  ex.  If  in.  &  ex.  1|  in.  nominal=l|  in.  and  If  in.  actual 

6  ft.  6  in.  x  2  ft.  4  in.  x  ex.  If  in.  &  ex.  1|  in.  nominal  =  1|  in.  and  If  in.  actual 

Douglas  fir  doors  are  edge  grain. 

All  doors  from  the  United  States  are  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "  export 
grade."  Originally  this  meant  that  it  was  permissible  for  up  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  doors  in  a  shipment  to  show  some  slight  defect  such  as  a  small  knot,  a  chip 
or  bruise,  a  neatry  patched  rosin  seam,  or  some  slight  discolouration.  Owing 
to  competition  the  percentage  was  reduced  until  now  not  more  than  about  7^  per 
cent  of  "  export  grade  "  doors  contain  any  of  these  slight  defects,  and  most  of 
these  would  be  small,  neatly  patched  rosin  seams. 

JOINT  IMPORTED  JOINERY  COMMITTEE 

The  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers  and  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Woodworkers  set  up  a  Joint  Committee  in  1921  to  fulfil  the 
functions  of  seeing  that  no  manufactured  joinery  work  made  under  unfair  con- 
ditions is  used  by  members  of  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades 
Employers.   To  that  end  the  committee  agreed: — 

1.  That  the  question  of  whether  imported  joinery  has  been  manufactured  under  fair 
conditions  or  not  shall  be  settled  under  the  following  regulations: — 

(a)  That  the  onus  of  proof  is  to  be  deemed  to  rest  upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  joinery 
desired  to  be  imported,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  manufacturer;  that  the  proof 
required  may  be  supplied  after  the  following  method: — 

(6)  The  manufacturer  shall  get  into  communication  with  the  Woodworkers'  Union  cover- 
ing the  district,  or  nearest  district  :to  where  the  goods  are  being  manufactured,  and 
request  that  union  to  nominate  (s&y  six)  building  trade  employers  of  such  district 
who  are  recognized  as  fair  employers  from  among  whom  the  manufacturers  may 
select  one  or  more  to  make  a  report  as  to  whether  the  goods  in  question  are  made 
under  fair  conditions.  The  union  to  likewise  appoint  a  representative  or  representa- 
tives, to  similarly  make  a  report.  The  report  may  be  a  joint  report,  signed  by  all 
representatives,  or  they  make  separate  reports.  Such  reports  to  be  sent  to  the  manu- 
facturer, who  shall  lay  them  in  duplicate,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the  manufac- 
turer's trade  mark,  before  this  Joint  Committee  directly  or  through  a  duly  appointed 
agent  in  Great  Britain,  which  shall  decide  whether  the  goods  are  to  be  approved  or 
not. 

(c)  The  manufacturer  must  satisfy  the  Joint  Committee  as  to  the  correct  identity  of 
the  goods  imported  under  such  conditions;  all  goods  must  be  branded  with  the 
trade-mark  of  ithe  manufacturer  by  means  of  a  heated  branding  iron  on  the  top 
edge  of  the  top  rail — the  mark  to  be  burnt  in  to  a  depth  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch — 
So  that  the  mark  can  be  recognized  after  the  joinery  has  been  fixed. 

(d)  All  joinery  so  imported  must  be  stamped  with  the  said  trade-mark  at  the  manu- 
factory of  origin,  and  stamps  must  not  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  for  use  there. 

(e)  Only  one  trade-mark  will  be  approved  for  each  such  manufactory  no  matter  how 
many  selling  agencies  are  interested  in  marketing  the  products  of  same  in  Great 
Britain. 

(/)  Such  trade-mark  if  registered  in  Great  Britain  should  be  registered  in  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  to  avoid  complications  in  the  event  of  any  change  in,  or  transfer 
of,  any  such  selling  agency. 

2.  These  regulations  have  been  approved  by  the  executive  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Building  Trades  Emplovers  and  the  executive  of  the  Amalgamated  Societv  of  Wood- 
workers, and  in  their  own  interests  members  of  these  bodies  are  requested  to  observe  them 
carefully. 

This  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  for  the  protection  of  the  members  of  both 
organizations  and  to  avoid  trouble  on  works  in  progress.  It  will  serve  its  purpose  if  loyally 
observed,  but  should  any  choose  to  disregard  the  regulations,  it  should  be  understood  that, 
they  will  be  doing  so  at  their  own  risk. 
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ANNUAL  HOUSING  AND  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  GLASGOW 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  15,  1934. — The  prospectus  for  the  twelfth  Housing  and 
Health  Exhibition  at  Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgow,  to  be  held  from  October  3  to  27, 
has  now  been  issued. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  new  housing  schemes  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction or  planned  in  Scotland,  the  attention  of  interested  Canadian  manu- 
facturers is  directed  to  this  exhibition,  in  which  construction  material  and 
house  fittings  have  a  prominent  place.  A  large  stand,  with  exhibits  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Dominion,  is  being,  as  usual,  taken  by  the  Canadian 
Government  Exhibition  Commission,  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  Canadian  display 
in  which  individual  stands  (measuring  approximately  10  feet  by  10  feet)  for 
Canadian  firms,  will  be  grouped.  Space  is  rated  at  3s.  6d.  per  square  foot,  a 
charge  which  covers  rental  of  space,  stand  construction  and  decoration,  ordinary 
lighting,  cleaning,  signs  bearing  the  names  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  and 
British  importer,  and  cost  of  carriage  on  exhibit  to  and  from  the  United  King- 
dom depot  to  Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgow. 

Kelvin  Hall  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  of  exhibition  halls  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  conveniently  situated  within  easy  reach  of  the  business 
centre. 

Exhibits  are  classified  as  follows: — 

(1)  Model  houses,  building  materials,  etc. 

(2)  Sanitary  appliances  and  material. 

(3)  House  furnishings,  etc. 

(4)  Lighting,  heating,  and  labour-saving  appliances. 

(5)  House  decoration. 

(6)  Dress,  wearing  apparel,  and  accessories. 

(7)  Appliances  for  home  nursing  and  welfare. 

(8)  Recreations,  hobbies,  and  studies. 

(9)  Photography,  etc. 
(10)  Literature. 

Canadian  manufacturers  desiring  to  participate  should  communicate  with 
the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commission,  Canadian  Building,  Black- 
burn Road,  West  Hampstead,  London,  N.W.  6. 


LONDON  MARKET  FOR  GALLON  APPLES 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  June  20,  1934. — The  United  Kingdom  is  a  considerable  market  for 

canned  apples  packed  in  gallon  tins.    For  the  years  1931  to  1933  estimated 

imports  were  as  follows: — 

1931              1932  1933 

Country  whence  Consigned                     Cases            Cases  Cases 

Canada                                                          30,497           52,525  100,881 

Australia                                                                                 5,205  436 

New  Zealand       1,700 

United  States                                               353.059  412,152  288,870 

Russia                                                             3,186           14,820  6,950 

Total   386,742  484,702  398,837 

Distribution  in  London  is  carried  on  through  agents  selling  to  wholesalers 
and  large  retail  buyers.  Ultimate  sales  are  to  the  restaurant-hotel  trade  and 
similar  concerns,  where  these  apples  are  used  in  pie-making.  Only  very  small 
quantities  ever  find  their  way  to  the  average  household,  the  common  unit  of 
trade,  the  gallon  tin,  being  too  large  for  domestic  use. 
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Sales  being  therefore  to  large  buyers,  uniformity  of  product  becomes  essen- 
tial, for  buyers  of  this  class  will  make  exhaustive  tests  as  to  contents,  weight, 
colour,  flavour,  etc.,  of  a  trial  order,  and  then,  having  accepted  the  product  on 
the  basis  of  this  analysis,  will  expect  subsequent  supplies  to  measure  up  to  the 
same  standard. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  a  lack  of  this  required  uniformity  which  militates  mostly 
against  Canadian  apples  as  compared  with  those  from  Oregon  and  Washington, 
the  main  supplying  states.  High  standards  have  been  fixed  by  United  States 
shippers  and  these  are  rigidly  maintained.  For  these  reasons,  in  spite  of  the 
25  per  cent  duty  in  favour  of  Canadian  apples,  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  a 
premium  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  dozen  tins  for  United  States  gallon  apples. 
This,  however,  is  the  maximum  margin  allowed,  and  should  the  difference  extend 
to  3s  per  dozen  tins,  Canadian  apples  would  probably  be  in  demand.  At  present 
Canadian  prices  range  between  16s.  and  17s.  per  dozen  ex  wharf  for  No.  10 
tins  packed  six  to  a  case,  while  American  apples  are  quoted  ex  wharf,  duty  paid, 
at  between  17s.  6d.  and  18s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

The  varieties  of  American  apples  which  are  preferred  in  tins  are  Jonathans, 
Baldwins,  Winesaps,  Rome  Beauties,  Newtowns,  and  Spitzenbergs,  and  of  Cana- 
dian, Baldwins,  Jonathans,  and  Ben  Davis  are  most  in  demand  in  the  order 
mentioned.  Greenings,  it  is  suggested,  should  not  be  used  on  account  of  their 
very  poor  colour. 

The  bulk  of  the  American  apples  sent  to  this  market  come  from  Oregon 
and  Washington,  principally  for  the  fresh  apple  trade,  where  they  are  graded 
as  "  extra  fancy  "  and  "  fancy."  Some  years  ago  a  third  grade,  "  domestic  "  or 
"  C  "  grade,  was  introduced,  leaving  only  the  culls  for  canning  or  evaporating. 
But  due  to  the  over-production  of  apples  in  the 'Western  States,  growers  have 
arranged  to  eliminate  "  C  "  grade  from  the  fresh  apple  pack  and  these  are  now 
used  for  canning,  with  a  consequent  improvement  in  standard  of  the  latter 
product.  United  States  gallon  apples  are  sold  under  one  grade  termed  H  fancy 
solid  pack,"  each  case  containing  the  same  variety  of  apple  cut  in  a  uniform 
manner. 

Bruised  apples  are  not  used  by  American  packers;  a  straight  variety  of 
apples  is  packed,  cut  into  quarters,  eighths,  tenths,  twelfths,  and  sixteenths, 
according  to  buyers'  requirements.  The  preferred  cutting  is  in  eighths,  as  this  is 
favoured  by  the  bakery  trade  rather  than  the  former  method  of  packing  "whole" 
apples.  Nor  are  United  States  packers  content  with  this  form  of  service.  They 
study  their  buyers'  requirements,  and  will  supply  an  apple  that  is  white  or 
golden  in  colour  as  the  buyer  desires.  Canadian  packers  should  concentrate  on 
improvement  of  pack  on  the  same  basis  as  their  American  competitors. 


Dublin,  June  21,  1934. — The  official  figures  of  total  imports  of  barley  of 
all  kinds  into  the  Irish  Free  State  for  the  past  two  years  are:  1933,  176,899 
cwt.  valued  at  £50,150;  1932,  385,200  cwt.  valued  at  £125,278. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  of  last  year's  imports  of  barley,  which  are 
a  normal  indication  thereof  are: — 


BARLEY  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  IRELAND 


James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


IRISH  FREE  STATE 


Total 


Great  Britain 
Canada  . . 
Australia  . .  . 
United  States 


Cwt. 
176,899 
5,156 
68.000 
43,578 
60,000 


50,150 
2.261 
17,410 
12.020 
18,375 


£ 
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The  United  States  supplied  none  in  1932,  but  re-entered  the  market  last 
year. 

Duty-free  barley,  i.e.  in  practice  grocery  pearl  barley,  is  not  included  in 
the  foregoing  figures.  In  1933  imports  totalled  9,515  cwt.  valued  at  £5,328, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Northern  Ireland  being  the  principal  sources  of 
supply. 

In  the  present  year,  according  to  importers,  Germany,  owing  to  price,  is 
still  the  largest  supplier;  current  prices  are  6s.  9d.  per  cwt.  ci.f.  Dublin. 

In  recent  years  the  cattle  export  trade — one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the 
country — has  fallen  off  owing  to  restrictive  measures  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  with  it  a  contraction  of  imports  of  feedstuffs,  and  the  Government  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  encouraging  production  of  locally  grown  grains,  combined 
with  a  compulsory  percentage  of  these  to  be  milled  for  feed.  Last  year  the 
Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals)  Act,  restricting  the  imports  of  grains  to  be  used 
in  maize  meal  mixture  and  controlling  the  imports  of  grain,  was  passed.  All 
these  factors  have  had  extremely  adverse  effects  on  the  market  for  barley. 

Last  month  an  order  was  issued  under  the  Cereals  Act,  forbidding  the 
import  of  pearl,  pot,  flaked,  rolled  or  crushed  barley  except  under  licence.  No 
restriction  is  in  practice  put  on  grocers,  but  care  is  taken  that  millers  and  others 
do  not  import  such  barley  at  its  present  cheap  price  and  use  it  for  animal  feed. 

NORTHERN  IRELAND 

In  Northern  Ireland  there  is  still  &  good  import  market  for  barley  and  the 
Canadian  product  is  well-known  and  liked.  As  the  new  Pig  Marketing  Board 
is  now  functioning  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  pigs  kept  and,  as  barley  is  essential  to  producing  the  lean  bacon  in  demand, 
the  market  should  continue  to  expand.  At  the  present  time  Russian  and  Plate 
barley  are  cheapest  and  command  the  market. 

Biarley  for  domestic  use  is  entirely  obtained  in  Northern  Ireland  from 
Germany.  Some  years  ago  mills  in  Holland  had  this  business  exclusively,  but 
the  German  Government  has  encouraged  this  industry  by  subsidizing  it  and 
special  facilities  are  given  to  millers,  allowing  the  import  of  barley  from  other 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture,  with  a  subsidy  to  enable  them  to 
re-export  the  manufactured  pearl  barley  to  various  countries.  There  is  a  20  per 
cent  duty  on  imports  of  barley  from  non-Empire  countries. 

The  trade  in  pearl  barley  is  roughly  15,000  bags  of  140  pounds  each  per 
annum,  and  a  Belfast  firm  handling  a  large  percentage  of  it  would  like  to  repre- 
sent a  Canadian  exporter  who  could  guarantee  continuity  of  supply. 

There  is  practically  no  sale  in  Northern  Ireland  for  barley  for  malting  at 
present,  largely  owing  to  the  suspension  of  distilling  operation-. 

TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1933 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  June  1,  1934. — The  unrevised  statistics  of  New  Zealand's  over- 
seas trade  for  the  calendar  year  1933  show  that,  in  terms  of  New  Zealand  cur- 
rency, the  exports  (excluding  specie)  were  valued  at  £41,005.919  and  imports  at 
£25,581,000;  the  actual  recorded  value  of  imports  was  £21,026,678,  this  figure 
being  pounds  sterling.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  was  thus  £15,425,000 
(New  Zealand  currency)  as  against  £10,964,000  in  1932.  In  terms  of  sterling, 
exports  exceeded  imports  by  £12,340,000  in  1933  and  by  £9,967.000  in  1932.  This 
balance  of  trade  is  regarded  as  very  satisfactory,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
continued  uncertainty  of  market  conditions. 
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EXPORTS 

The  value  of  the  1933  exports  (£41,005,919  N.Z.)  exceeded  those  in  1932 
(£35,609,919  N.Z.)  by  £5,396,000  N.Z.,  the  majority  of  commodities  exported 
having  shown  increases  in  both  quantity  and  value.  The  exports  in  1933,  includ- 
ing specie,  were  valued  at  £41,301,951.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  prices 
realized  for  dairy  produce  were  considerably  lower  in  1933  than  in  1932,  and 
that  the  trade  in  this  group  actually  expanded  in  value,  the  increase  is  the  more 
noteworthy. 

The  prices  of  wool  having  improved,  it  is  natural  to  expect  an  increased 
value,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  report  a  growth  in  quantity  as  well.  The  quantities 
and  values  of  the  principal  exports  are  as  follows  (the  1932  figures  being  in 
parentheses  and  all  values  expressed  in  terms  of  New  Zealand  currency) :  butter. 
2.635,247  cwt.,  £11,648,699  (2,185,545  cwt.,  £10,639,053)  ;  wool,  823,735  bales. 
£7,421,152  (699,126  bales,  £5,742,821);  frozen  lamb,  2,823,272  cwt.,  £6,678,161 
(2,507,777  cwt.,  £6,027,319);  sheep  skins,  15,193,799,  £1,043,208  (13,640,412, 
£694,271);  frozen  beef,  794,652  cwt.,  £801,009  (443,795  cwt.,  £366,713);  frozen 
pork,  321,338  cwt.,  £674,683  (143,640  cwt.,  £280,321) ;  tallow,  28,020  tons,  £516,- 
063  (25,377  tons,  £462,081);  sausage  skins,  4,525,194  pounds,  £394,461  (3,772,- 
068  pounds,  £266,273) ;  cattle  hides,  401,327,  £353,382  (304,053,  £197,762) ;  dried 
milk,  15,679,173  pounds,  £280,573  (14,220,646  pounds,  £236,699);  calf  skins, 
890,687,  £191,003  (845,707,  £108,29.1) ;  rabbit  skins,  10,378,388,  £224,199  (6,660,- 
140,  £70,016);  frozen  veal,  133,730  cwt.,  £164,759  (91,430  cwt.,  £104,371);  and 
grass  seeds,  74,351  cwt.,  £121,082  (29,700  cwt.,  £79,625).  In  all  of  the  above 
commodities  the  exports  increased  in  both  quantity  and  value.  In  the  case  of 
cheese,  the  shipments  increased  in  quantity  but  decreased  in  value,  the  figures 
being  1,982,932  cwt.,  £4,766,319  (1,790,431  cwt.,  £4,951,268).  The  exports  of 
locally  produced  gold  declined  in  volume  but  increased  in  value — 177,285  ounces, 
£1,281,612  (200,648  ounces,  £1,092,280).  Decreases  in  both  quantity  and  value 
are  noted  in  frozen  mutton— 992,744  cwt.,  £1,310,375  (1,339,349  cwt.,  £1,466,425). 
Normally  New  Zealand  produces  only  sufficient  wheat  for  her  own  requirements, 
and  even  then  imports  certain  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  from  other  countries ; 
in  1933,  however,  there  was  a  larger  crop  than  usual  and  overseas  markets  were 
sought,  the  exports  amounting  to  1,005,718  bushels,  £138,825  (75  bushels,  £27). 

With  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  exports,  it  is  noted  that  Empire  countries 
absorbed  91-57  (93-20)  per  cent  of  the  total  and  foreign  countries  8-43  (6-80) 
per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  was,  as  usual,  the  outstanding  purchaser,  being 
credited  with  £35,571,509  or  86-13  per  cent  as  against  £32,449,231  or  87-79  per 
cent  in  1932.  Australia  was  the  second  largest  consumer  with  £1,393,311  or 
3-37  per  cent  as  compared  with  £1,444,860  or  3-91  per  cent  in  1932.  The  United 
States  increased  her  purchases  slightly,  the  1933  value  being  £1,188,972  against 
£940,015  in  1932;  the  percentages  were  2-88  and  2-54  respectively.  France 
purchased  New  Zealand  goods  to  the  value  of  £738,176  or  1-79  per  cent  (£508,- 
960  or  1-38  per  cent  in  1932).  Canada  occupied  fifth  position,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  shipments  have  increased  substantially.  The  value  of  exports 
to  Canada  in  1933  was  £560,875  or  1-36  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with 
£244,160  or  0-66  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  absence  of  details  of  the 
trade  it  is  not  now  possible  to  review  it,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  chief  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  expansion  was  the  growth  in  the  shipments  of  hides  and 
skins.  Among  the  other  purchasers  of  New  Zealand  exports  were:  Germanv, 
£376,886  (£289,917);  Japan,  £354,462  (£236,799);  and  Belgium,  £330,284 
(£167,629). 

IMPORTS 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  value  of  imports  in  New  Zealand 
currency,  excluding  specie,  was  £25,581,000,  whereas  the  recorded  value  was 
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£21,026,678  sterling.  The  total  recorded  value,  including  specie,  expressed  in 
sterling,  was  £21,451,382.  In  the  section  which  follows  relating  to  the  import 
trade,  the  values  will  be  the  "  recorded  values  " — that  is,  the  current  domestic 
value  in  the  exporting  country,  expressed  in  sterling,  plus  10  per  cent. 

The  total  imports  showed  a  decrease  from  £23,045,106  in  1932  to  £21,451,382 
in  1933.  This  drop  is  due  to  a  number  of  circumstances,  included  among  which 
are  the  economic  depression  and  the  exchange  rate  of  25  per  cent  New  Zealand 
on  London.  Many  importers  have  hesitated  in  ordering  large  supplies  under  the 
impression  that  there  might  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  rate.  A  feature  of 
the  import  trade  is  the  increasing  proportion  enjoyed  by  Empire  countries.  In 
the  year  under  review  this  percentage  was  74-56;  in  1932  it  was  71-84;  in  1931, 
70-25;  and  in  1930,  68-77. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  outstanding  source  of  supply  with  £10,789,280 
(£11,496,156)  or  50-30  per  cent  (49-91  per  cent).  Australia  improved  her  rela- 
tive position  and  was  second  largest  supplier  with  £2,674,683  or  12-47  per  cent 
as  compared  with  £2,691,242  or  11-64  per  cent  in  1932;  exchange  considerations 
doubtless  assisted  materially  in  this  improvement  as  during  most  of  the  year 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  currencies  have  been  on  a  parity.  The  United 
States  is  credited  with  £2,383,451  (£3,267,398)  or  11-11  per  cent  (14-18  per 
cent).  Canada  was  again  fourth  supplier  with  £1,012,250  as  against  £1,007,096 
in  1932,  the  percentages  being  4-72  in  1933  and  4-37  in  1932.  The  Dutch  East 
Indies  retained  her  position  with  £798,579  or  3-72  per  cent  (£793,647  or  3-45 
per  cent),  while  other  countries  shipping  extensively  included  Japan,  £541,346 
(£434,746);  India,  £461,539  (£354,752);  Ceylon,  £442,628  (£351,598);  Ger- 
many, £378,753  (£459,971);  Sweden,  £199,562  (£235,551);  France,  £198,639 
(£269,737);  Belgium,  £138,620  (£179,864);  and  Italy,  £115,888  (£119,521). 

NOTES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  IN  1933 

The  majority  of  items  imported  showed  a  slight  decline,  and  comparatively 
few  were  purchased  to  a  greater  value  in  1933  than  in  1932.  A  full  analysis  of 
the  import  trade  is  not  possible  as  detailed  statistics  are  not  yet  available.  How- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  refer  briefly  to  a  number  of  the  principal  commodities 
imported. 

Cotton,  Canvas,  and  Linen  Piece-goods .—£1,283,604  (£1,372,019) :  United  Kingdom, 
£1,169,493;  Japan,  £50,123;  Belgium,  £28,704;  United  States,  £12,488;  Canada,  £2,604; 
France,  £1,509. 

Electrical  Apparatus.— £848.267  (£934,258):  United  Kingdom,  £466,354;  "  United  States, 
£160,604;  Australia,  £140,183;  Canada,  £41i,150;  Germany,  £10,466. 

Miscellaneous  Apparel— £763,757  (£855,701):  United  Kingdom,  £589,154;  Germany,  £47,- 
890;  Japan,  £43,698;  Australia,  £31,095;  Italy,  £17,020. 

Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  Piece-goods.— £587,207  (£677,419):  United  Kingdom,  £243,072; 
Japan,  £184,910;  France,  £43,232;  Australia,  £35,717;  Switzerland,  £23,344;  Italy,  £20,119. 

Sugar.— £538,476  (£613,218) :  Dutch  East  Indies,  £446,618. 

Tect ._£498,596  (£378,683) :   Ceylon,  £423,421 ;  India,  £70;279. 

Tires  and  Tubes  for  Motor  Vehicles.— £488,467  (£608,802):  United  Kingdom,  £333,861; 
Canada,  £114,027;  Australia,  £14,031. 

Tobacco  and  Cigarettes.— £432,529  (£578,235):  United  Kingdom,  £183,264;  United  States, 
£175,150;  Australia,  £69,849. 

Woollen  Piece-goods.— £428,982  (£425,175) :  United  Kingdom,  £415.404. 

Boots  and  Shoes.— £376,610  (£414,031):  United  Kingdom,  £199,360;  Canada,  £55,751; 
Japan,  £52,442;  Australia,  £47,324;  Malaya,  £13,159. 

Paper,  Other  than  Printing .—£367 .327  (£397,632):  United  Kingdom,  £173,997;  Canada, 
£62,319;  Sweden,  £30,271;  United  States,  £29,576;  Norway,  £18,000;  Germany,  £16,346; 
Belgium,  £12,853. 

Punting  Paper.— £363,330  (£427,155):   Canada,  £194,042;  United  Kingdom,  £142,162. 
Motor  Cars  (excluding  Chassis  and  Lorries,  etc.).— £360,290  (£368,773)  :  United  Kingdom, 
£282,543;  Canada,  £61,317;  United  States,  £16,230. 
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Books,  Papers,  and  Music— £305,230  (£314,097)-  United  Kingdom,  £226,523;  Australia, 
£54,424;  United  States,  £21,637. 

Miscellaneous  Hardware.— £289,837  (£318,837):  United  Kingdom,  £209,288;  Australia, 
£23,797;  Germany,  £15,955;  United  States,  £12,147. 

Hosiery.— £263,376  (£339,013):  United  Kingdom,  £157,677;  Canada,  £56,977;  Australia, 
£35,920. 

Carpets,  Mats,  and  Floor  i?^.— £234,683  (£225,263) :  United  Kingdom,  £219,031 ;  India, 
£9.231. 

Drapery,  Miscellaneous.— £226,329  (£271,467):  United  Kingdom,  £174,210;  Switzerland, 
£16,119;   Germany,  £9,064;  France,  £6,894;  Japan,  £5,406. 

Paints  and  Varnishes.— £184,1/73  (£184,834) :  United  Kingdom,  £113,409;  Australia,  £44,604; 
United  States,  £12,403. 

Iron  and  Steel  Tubes,  Pipes,  and  Fittings.— £159,929  (£214,817) :  United  Kingdom,  £134,- 
293;  Canada,  £17,681. 

Leather.— £143,312  (£144,227):  Australia,  £62,639;  United  Kingdom,  £57,705;  United 
States,  £16,583. 

Fancy  Goods  and  To ys.—i  142,685  (£133.355):  United  Kingdom,  £67,982;  Japan,  £31,396; 
Germany,  £14,093. 

Glass  and  Glassware.— £139,168  (£137,714):  United  Kingdom,  £58,389;  Australia,  £30,868 ; 
Belgium,  £14,643;  Japan,  £8,750. 

Dairying  Machinery.— £132,623  (£178.873):  Sweden,  £51,111;  United  Kingdom,  £50,116; 
Australia,  £19,049. 

Stationery.— £130.909  (£122,131) :  United  Kingdom,  £90,870;  Australia,  £21,911;  United 
States,  £5,044;   Germany,  £4,247;  Canada,  £3,747. 

Fencing  Wire.— 1 127,4 12  (£139,313):  United  Kingdom,  £84,163;  Australia,  £31,518;  Can- 
ada, £7,206. 

Earthenware  and  China.— £122,666  (£124,696):  United  Kingdom,  £93,724;  Japan,  £26,287 
Iron  and  Steel  Bars,  Bolts,  and  Rods.— £113,875  (£109,646):   Australia,  £71,372;  United 
Kingdom,  £41.694. 

Agricultural  Machinery .—£113,034  (£71,077>:  United  Kingdom,  £36,859;  United  States, 
£28,914;  Canada,  £19,175;  Australia,  £15,775. 

Artificers'  Tools.— £112,621  (£113,568):  United  Kingdom  ,£80,364;  Canada,  £10,865. 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Millinery. — £111,848  (£142,196) :  United  Kingdom,  £74,219;  Japan,  £8,456; 
Australia,  £8,289;  Italy,  £7,019. 

Sawn  Timber.— £107,882  (£73,543):  Australia,  £54,368;  Norway  and  Sweden,  £24,121; 
Japan,  £13,265;  Canada,  £8,539;  United  States,  £6,238. 


BANKING  AND  FINANCE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
banking 

Auckland,  June  1,  1934. — New  Zealand  appears  to  be  adequately  served  by- 
six  commercial  banks,  with  a  network  of  offices  covering  the  whole  Dominion, 
and  with  branches  or  correspondents  in  London,  Australia,  and  Fiji.  They  have 
also  close  arrangements  for  the  coverage  of  collection  and  exchange  business 
transacted  in  Canada.  The  present  banking  system  and  structure  in  this 
Dominion  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  England,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
the  influence  of  events  in  England  is  markedly  felt  in  New  Zealand  financial 
affairs.  Australian  conditions  are  perhaps  also  reflected  to  some  degree,  as  four 
of  the  banks  have  their  chief  business  in  Australia.  The  system  has  so  far  resisted 
any  departure  from  sound  banking  principles,  with  the  result  that  it  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  commercial  community. 

Creation  of  Reserve  Bank. — Legislation  incorporating  a  Reserve  Bank  was 
passed  in  December,  1933,  despite  the  resistance  of  the  established  banks  to 
such  an  innovation.  One  provision  in  particular  of  the  new  measure  under 
which  the  Reserve  Bank  is  to  take  over,  in  exchange  for  its  own  notes,  all  <rold 
holdings  of  the  trading  banks  at  face  value  for  coin,  or  at  £3  17s.  10£d.  New 
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Zealand  currency  per  standard  ounce  (approximately  one-half  of  the  world  price 
when  converted  at  present  exchange  rates) ,  met  with  formidable  resistance,  but 
eventually  became  law.  The  Reserve  Bank  will  probably  function  about  July, 
1934,  and  the  public  offering  of  its  5  per  cent  cumulative  dividend  shares  was 
heavily  oversubscribed. 

Exchange. — It  may  be  mentioned  that  New  Zealand  is  on  a  depreciated 
sterling  exchange  standard,  under  which  £100  English  sterling  is  at  present  worth 
£125  New  Zealand  currency.  This  relationship  has  existed  since  January,  1933, 
before  which  time  alterations  in  the  exchange  rates  were  considered  solely  the 
function  of  the  commercial  banks,  and  exchange  had  been  for  some  time  quoted 
on  a  basis  of  £100  sterling  to  £110  New  Zealand  currency.  At  that  time  the 
New  Zealand  Government  embarked  on  a  policy  of  a  further  depreciation  in 
the  rates  now  current,  primarily  with  the  object  of  assisting  the  farmers  and 
other  producers  of  export  goods.  The  objections  of  the  banks  and  of  importers 
were  overruled,  and  the  exchange  policy  is  now  conceded  to  be  directed  by  the 
Government.  Definite  pronouncements  had  been  made  that  the  present 
rates  will  be  continued  in  force  until  at  least  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
export  season — a  date  somewhat  indefinite  but  estimated  to  refer  to  a  period 
concluding  in  perhaps  May  or  June,  1934.  There  is  a  plethora  of  London  funds, 
arising  from  decreasing  imports  and  increasing  values  of  exports,  which  con- 
stitutes a  severe  burden  on  Government  finance,  as  while  the  banks  buy  and 
sell  exchange  at  uniform  carded  rates,  they  are  indemnified  by  the  Government 
against  loss,  and  the  Government  purchases  from  the  banks  all  exchange  acquired 
at  the  higher  rates.  There  is  the  possibility  that  the  present  arrangements  will 
continue  until  such  time  as  the  Reserve  Bank  is  in  operation  and  can  take  a 
definite  lead  in  control  of  exchange  rates  and  other  of  its  functions.  Even  then 
the  need  of  a  palliative  to  assist  the  dairying  community  may  outweigh  the  facts 
of  the  uncomfortable  surplus  exchange  position,  and  the  cost  of  continued  pur- 
chase of  exchange  may  be  preferable  to  an  involved  bonus  system  to  aid  dairy 
farmers,  which  seems  the  only  present  alternative.  Nevertheless,  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  embarrassment  of  the  Government's  investment  in  ster- 
ling may  necessitate  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  premium  on  London  funds  is  con- 
stantly in  the  minds  of  importers,  and  little  deviation  from  present  hand-to- 
mouth  purchasing  is  anticipated  until  the  position  is  clarified. 

The  financing  of  the  exchange  burden  falls  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  which 
is  likewise  affected  by  the  falling  off  in  customs  revenue  arising  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  imports.  However,  the  returns  from  the  sales  tax  imposed  as  a  corollary 
to  the  assumption  of  the  exchange  cost  by  the  Government  have  considerably 
exceeded  anticipation,  and  this  somewhat  alleviates  the  burden. 

Funds  Seeking  Investment. — From  the  banking  standpoint,  the  excess  of 
funds  seeking  safe  investment  or  awaiting  a  fall  in  the  exchange  rate  so  as  to 
permit  of  their  being  remitted  overseas  at  lower  cost,  is  one  of  the  current 
problems.  These  moneys  have  been  placed  on  fixed  deposit  at  varying  rates  of 
interest,  and  though  the  interest  rates  on  deposits  have  been  considerably  reduced, 
the  flow  of  funds  into  fixed  deposit  channels  shows  no  abatement,  though  as  a 
percentage  of  total  deposits,  free  deposits  have  increased  somewhat  while  the 
percentage  of  fixed  deposits  has  slightly  decreased;  the  respective  percentages 
for  the  quarter  ended  December,  1933,  were  32  and  68  as  compared  with  30  and 
70  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1932.  Nevertheless  the  situation,  in  the  face 
of  relatively  low  interest  rates,  shows  the  inability  of  commercial  borrowers  to 
make  adequate  use  of  loans  because  of  the  difficulty  of  employing  such  money 
in  profitable  channels.  The  minimum  bank  rate  of  discount  and  interest  on 
overdrafts  is  at  present  5  per  cent,  to  which  figure  it  was  reduced  from  6  per 
cent  in  May,  1933. 
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The  average  of  Government  securities  held  by  the  banks  in  the  quarter 
ended  December  31,  1933,  was  £20,132,725,  being  over  double  the  sum  (£9,601,- 
021)  shown  under  this  heading  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1932.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  banks  have  invested  their  surplus  of  deposits  largely  in 
Government  securities,  and  that  the  Government  is  leaning  heavily  on  the  banks 
to  finance  exchange  commitments  and  other  requirements. 

Currency  in  which  Loans  Payable. — A  very  controversial  point  arose  in  the 
year  regarding  the  currency  in  which  local  body  loans  now  held  in  London,  but 
with  alternative  domicile  in  New  Zealand,  should  be  paid.  If  paid  in  English 
sterling  the  burden  of  the  exchange  premium  of  25  per  cent  fell  on  the  muni- 
cipality or  other  body,  but  if  met  only  in  New  Zealand  currency,  the  overseas 
investor  was  penalized.  Legislation  was  passed  in  the  Finance  Act,  1933,  to 
clarify  the  position,  but  in  view  of  legal  decisions  of  the  Privy  Council  there  still 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  the  case  of  several  important  loan  transactions.  How- 
ever, in  future  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the  currency  in 
which  loans  and/or  interest  are  repayable. 

While  there  may  be  a  definite  lag  in  signs  of  improvement  in  the  banking 
figures  so  far  reviewed,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  progressive  improvement  in 
the  figures  of  bank  debits,  bank  clearings,  and  net  note  circulation  for  each  of 
the  months  in  the  last  quarter  of  1933,  compared  with  the  corresponding  months 
of  1932.  The  banking  community  seems  to  be  facing  the  future  in  an  optimistic 
spirit,  and  there  is  every  hope  that  improvement  will  be  more  clearly  apparent 
within  the  coming  year,  reflecting  tangible  benefits  to  all  classes  of  citizens. 

FINANCE 

The  value  of  the  consideration  recorded  for  transfers  of  real  estate  during 
the  final  nine  months  of  1933  again  showed  a  reduction  compared  with  the  com- 
parable period  of  1932.  The  reduction  in  town  and  suburban  property  transfer 
values  was  15  per  cent,  while  country  property  transfer  values  fell  nearly  30  per 
cent. 

Mortgages  registered  in  the  calendar  year  1933  also  showed  substantial 
reduction  in  both  number  and  amount  compared  with  1932.  Mortgages  dis- 
charged decreased  in  number  about  10  per  cent,  and  fractionally  in  net  amount, 
after  adjustment  of  a  large  discharge  of  £1,000,000  registered  in  several  districts. 

Readjustment  of  Land  Values. — It  is  estimated  from  these  and  similar 
statistics  that  a  readjustment  of  land  values  has  taken  place  to  some  extent, 
though  the  position  of  the  state  as  a  major  factor  in  the  mortgage  business  makes 
it  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  accuracy  the  extent  of  this  necessary  procedure. 
That  the  price  of  large  areas  of  land,  even  the  most  productive,  situated  14,000 
miles  from  the  principal  market,  and  devoted  to  dairying,  could  soar  to  $400  or 
$500  per  acre  and  be  maintained  at  these  figures  for  several  years  seems  almost 
inconceivable,  but  such  has  been  the  case.  With  the  coming  of  stressful  times 
the  equity  of  the  final  purchaser  soon  disappeared  and  that  of  holders  of  mort- 
gages on  such  land  was  heavily  impaired.  The  process  of  readjustment  has 
been  softened  to  some  extent  by  measures  of  relief  to  mortgagors,  but  there  is 
still  a  load  of  accumulated  debt,  both  fixed  and  floating,  which  hinders  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  debtor.  The  situation  arose  in  part  from  the  measures 
taken  in  post-war  years  to  place  returned  soldiers  and  settlers  on  improved 
farms.  Competition  for  the  limited  number  of  such  farms  available,  and  the 
high  cost  of  bringing  ordinary  land  into  shape  for  grassland  farming,  forced  up 
the  market  values  in  days  of  easy  borrowing  and  high  returns  for  agricultural 
and  pastoral  produce,  and  without  the  immense  reserves  of  land  of  practically 
equal  fertility  such  as  exist  in  Canada  and  hold  down  real  estate  speculation  to 
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some  degree,  there  seemed  no  limit  to  the  prices  asked.  Present  day  considera- 
tions of  the  productivity  of  such  land,  and  the  returns  from  it  at  current  low 
prices,  places  another  aspect  on  the  true  values.  In  consequence,  the  process  of 
adjustment  still  appears  to  have  much  further  to  go  before  real  estate  mortgage 
business  will  be  regarded  as  safe  by  capitalists,  particularly  in  such  cases  where 
the  state  does  not  come  into  the  picture  as  an  intermediary  of  protection  to  the 
investor.  The  banking  policy  rather  favoured  the  security  of  broad  acres,  and 
there  were  no  prohibitions  against  loans  or  mortgage  security.  The  proportion 
of  lock-ups  and  frozen  loans  is  therefore  believed  to  be  on  a  considerable  scale. 
No  particular  signs  of  improvement  can  be  seen  in  the  operations  of  real  estate 
brokers,  stock  and  station  agents,  building  and  loan  associations,  or  other  finan- 
cial houses. 

Bankruptcies. — There  have  been  only  435  persons  or  firms  adjudged  bank- 
rupt in  1933,  and  167  deeds  of  assignment,  compared  with  661  and  241  respec- 
tively in  the  preceding  year,  which  latter  figures  were  also  less  than  for  any  of 
the  three  preceding  years. 

Stock  Market. — The  stock  market  has  become  increasingly  active  in  some 
respects.  The  cheapening  of  money  by  legislation  and  other  events  following 
on  the  conversion  of  internal  Government  loans  caused  investors  to  turn  to 
banking  and  insurance  shares  and  industrials.  The  better  shares  advanced  with 
the  increase  in  the  exchange  rate,  and  those  of  operating  gold  mines  made  notable 
price  advances.  The  movement  in  share  prices  based  on  1926  as  100,  covering 
forty-nine  representative  shares,  shows  the  peak  to  have  occurred  at  109  in 
August,  1929,  and  the  low  point  at  67  in  February,  1932.  During  1933  the  figure 
improved  from  73  in  February  progressively  to  89  in  December.  In  the  mean- 
time, Government  loans  which  had  undergone  conversion  to  a  4  per  cent  basis 
appreciated  to  prices  yielding  no  better  than  3-5  to  3-95  per  cent.  Banking  and 
insurance  company  shares  showed  very  considerable  appreciation  in  the  year 
reviewed,  and  yields  on  current  market  prices  are  in  many  instances  as  low  as 
from  2-5  to  3-5  per  cent.  It  would  thus  appear  that  investors  must  have 
definite  expectation  of  improvement  in  earnings,  apart  from  difficulty  in  placing 
their  money  in  other  channels  they  consider  safe,  or  they  would  scarcely  be 
attracted  by  such  low  returns.  The  extraordinary  rise  in  prices  for  wool  called 
attention  to  the  distinct  opportunities  in  the  purchase  of  shares  of  the  big  stock 
and  station  agency  companies,  who  would  largely  benefit  by  this  improvement. 
In  all,  the  outlook  as  judged  by  the  stock  exchange  has  many  optimistic  elements, 
the  reasons  for  which  may  be  more  clearly  discernible  as  the  new  year  progresses. 

Budgetary  Position. — The  Minister  of  Finance  brought  down  the  1933-34 
budget  and  estimated  that  the  shortage  at  the  end  of  the  current  financial  year 
would  be  £2,094,000,  although  some  months  previously  his  forecast  was  a  deficit 
of  approximately  £4,500,000.  While  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  position,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  annual 
interest  on  the  funded  debt  to  Great  Britain  has  again  been  generously  sus- 
pended by  that  country  and  also  a  further  amount  of  some  £2,000,000  of  reserves 
invested  in  mortgage  securities  have  been  hypothecated  to  the  trading  banks 
for  loans  to  meet  in  part  the  anticipated  deficit. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  1932-33  receipts  with  those  estimated 


for  1933-34:— 


Source 


1932-33 


1933-34 
£16,214,000 
2,551,000 
1,541,000 


Taxation  .  .  . 
Intereyt  .  . 
Other  receipts 


£15,605.206 
2,641,710 
1.821,605 


£20,068,521 


£20,306,000 
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The  estimated  expenditure  for  1933-34  is  £24,401,000,  and  estimated  revenue, 
including  £2,000,000  from  reserves  mentioned  above,  is  £22,306,000.  Sales  tax 
is  no  doubt  responsible  for  an  increase  in  the  estimate  from  taxation,  as  returns 
from  direct  taxation  are  decreasing. 

The  New  Zealand  Minister  of  Finance  states  that  the  Government  has 
reached  the  limit  in  the  direction  of  savings  and  adjustments  in  expenditure,  so 
there  appears  to  be  little  prospect  of  an  early  reduction  in  taxation. 

Unemployment  costs  are  being  met  directly  by  taxation  not  included  in 
the  above  estimates  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  so  that  the  position  is  consider- 
ably better  in  some  respects  than  in  countries  where  such  special  expenditure  is 
of  necessity  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  year  in  which  it  occurs. 

Totalizator  Returns. — The  statistics  of  the  investments  on  the  totalizator, 
the  legal  betting  machine  for  horse-racing,  are  a  good  guide  to  the  spending 
capacity  of  the  general  public.  The  total  amount  invested  during  the  racing 
year  ended  July  31,  1933,  was  £3,678,251  as  against  £3,680,008  in  the  previous 
racing  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  investments  during  the  five  months 
ended  December,  1933,  amounted  to  £1,548,122  as  compared  with  £1,372,843  for 
the  corresponding  five  months  of  1932.  This  is  considered  as  a  definite  indica- 
tion that  there  is  more  money  in  circulation  than  was  the  case  in  1932. 

GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  SALMON  CAVIAR 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(At  the  present  rate  one  reichsmark  equals  40  cents  Canadian;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Hamburg,  May  29,  1934. — A  steady  decline  in  price  and  an  improvement 
in  quality  during  the  past  two  years  have  resulted  in  the  increased  import  of 
salmon  caviar  into  Germany.  First  introduced  in  1932  by  the  Russians  and 
the  Japanese,  and  later  by  United  States  shippers,  it  is  now  a  well-established 
semi-luxury  article  for  German  middle-class  consumers. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  MARKET 

Prior  to  June,  1932,  there  was  no  possibility  of  importing  salmon  caviar  into 
Germany,  since  it  was  dutiable  at  the  prohibitive  rate  applying  to  sturgeon  and  all 
other  types  of  caviar.  Some  intrausit  business  existed  for  salmon  caviar  before 
this  date,  however,  in  neighbouring  countries  where  the  tariff  was  more  favour- 
able to  this  variety.  As  a  result  of  a  very  low  rate  of  duty  granted  to  Soviet 
Russia,  in  the  year  1932,  German  imports  of  salmon  caviar  from  that  country 
amounted  to  about  23,000  pounds.  During  1933  the  total  imports  increased  to 
around  133,000  pounds  of  which  Soviet  Russia  supplied  a  quantity  estimated 
at  94,000  pounds,  Japan  and  the  United  States  shipped  about  18,000  and 
21,000  pounds  respectively  during  the  year  1933. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  is  designed  to  encourage  imports  in  bulk,  after 
which  the  caviar  is  pasteurized  and  repacked  in  tins  and  jars  of  100  grams, 
both  for  domestic  consumption  and  re-export.  Up  to  this  year  Soviet  Russia 
has  usually  included  a  clause  in  contracts  for  the  expensive  sturgeon  caviar, 
in  order  to  force  importers  to  take  salmon  caviar  only  from  Russia.  Enforce- 
ment of  this  regulation  was  not  carried  out  and  it  is  not  included  in  the  contracts 
for  this  year's  shipments.  Prices  quoted  c.i.f.  Hamburg  per  kilo  for  the  1933 
pack  of  salmon  caviar  are  as  follows:  Russian,  R.M.  1.50;  Japanese,  R.M.1.20 
to  1.30;  and  United  States,  R.M.I. 05  to  1.10. 

Imported  salmon  caviar  competes  with  a  domestic  dyed  sucker  roe  (cyclo- 
pterus  lumpus),  of  which  the  estimated  consumption  in  1933  was  600,000 
pounds.  The  sales  of  this  latter  variety,  however,  are  declining  due  to  the 
superior  flavour  and  appearance  of  the  imported  red  salmon  roe. 
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MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

The  consumer  prefers  the  roe  to  be  as  small  and  as  hard  as  possible.  The 
light  large  eggs  usually  have  an  excessive  moisture  capacity  and  for  that  reason 
their  keeping  qualities  as  well  as  flavour  are  not  the  best.  The  curing  should 
be  done  by  a  pure  salt  process,  since  this  method  leaves  a  flavour  which  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  resulting  from  the  boracic  acid  used  in  Soviet  Russia  and  Japan 
for  the  same  purpose.  Caviar  prepared  by  hand  under  sanitary  conditions  in 
this  way  finds  a  more  ready  market. 

During  shipment  the  caviar  is  kept  at  a  temperature  slightly  below  32° 
F.,  and  it  should  keep  for  about  a  year  at  this  temperature,  providing  it  has  been 
properly  prepared.  Shipment  is  made  in  barrels  of  48  to  50  kilos,  or  21  kilos, 
although  the  larger  is  now  preferred  due  to  the  smaller  amount  of  waste.  The 
barrels  should  be  constructed  of  good  odourless  and  tasteless  wood  which  will 
not  taint  the  contents.  The  insides  of  the  barrels  may  be  parafined  or  lined 
with  parchment,  although  the  former  method  is  preferred  by  most  importers. 

Shipments  from  the  United  States  have  been  purchased  on  terms  of  cash 
against  documents  Hamburg  after  inspection.  At  first  consignment  sales  were 
made,  but  the  reputation  of  salmon  caviar  from  the  United  States  is  now  well 
established  and,  except  in  the  case  of  new  shippers  testing  the  market,  this 
method  is  no  longer  necesssary. 

DUTIES 

Special  provision  is  made  for  a  low  rate  of  duty  of  R.M.  20  per  100  kg. 
($2.16  per  100  pounds  at  par),  for  keta  salmon  roe  (oncorhynchus  keta) 
imported  from  most-favoured-nation  countries  upon  agreement  with  the  Ger- 
man authorities  for  the  acceptance  of  certificates  covering  the  identification  of 
that  species  of  roe.  This  certificate  must  accompany  each  shipment,  and  pro- 
vide ready  identification  with  the  goods  it  covers.  The  low  rate  of  duty  only 
applies  to  keta  salmon  roe. 

The  form  of  the  required  certificate  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  from  the  Department  of  Fisheries,  Van- 
couver, on  application. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

At  the  present  time  German  importers  are  rather  pessimistic  about  the 
future  for  imported  salmon  caviar  from  the  1934  pack.  Normally  it  could  be 
expected  that  as  a  result  of  lower  prices  and  increasing  demand  the  market 
could  absorb  up  to  155,000  pounds,  a  considerable  increase  over  last  year.  Ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  and  Japan  during  1933  are  said  to  have  brought 
good  prices  as  a  result  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  Russian  roe  due  to  deteriora- 
tion in  transit  and  consequent  failure  on  the  part  of  shippers  to  complete  their 
contracts.  If  deliveries  from  Soviet  Russia  come  up  to  expectations  this  year, 
however,  it  may  depress  the  market  considerably.  The  heavy  exchange  discount 
of  the  dollar  and  yen  currencies  were  very  favourable  to  importation  from  the 
United  States  and  Japan  last  year.  In  spite  of  decreased  allotments  of  foreign 
exchange  to  importers,  the  decline  in  prices  and  devaluation  of  the  currencies 
of  supplying  countries  have  offset  this  factor,  and  the  trade  has  increased,  par- 
ticularly with  the  United  States.  Recent  drastic  curtailments  of  foreign 
exchange  quotas,  however,  make  the  position  extremely  doubtful  for  countries 
other  than  Japan  and  Russia  with  which  Germany  has  clearing  arrangements, 
which  provide  special  facilities  by  which  the  importer  can  make  payment  in 
reichsmarks.  Firms  carrying  on  a  large  transhipment  trade  may  import  in 
excess  over  their  small  exchange  quota,  but  only  on  guarantee  that  the  quanti- 
ties so  bought  will  be  repacked  and  re-exported.  It  is  not  expected  that  imports 
from  Japan  will  exceed  the  quantity  supplied  last  year  unless  there  is  a  definite 
shortage  from  other  sources.    Providing  the  difficulties  for  payment  could  be 
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removed,  and  if  Canadian  packers  could  produce  a  keta  salmon  roe  which  was 
the  equal  of  the  supplies  shipped  by  United  States  firms,  there  would  probably 
be  some  opportunity  to  do  business  with  German  firms.  It  would  first  be 
advisable,  however,  for  Canadian  packers  to  establish  that  they  could  ship 
salmon  caviar  of  this  quality,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  would  first  be  necessary 
to  make  small  shipments  on  consignment.  Until  the  general  financial  situation 
improves,  however,  the  future  is  not  very  bright  for  sales  of  salmon  caviar  to 
Germany  for  new  shippers. 

MARKET  FOR  PATENT  LEATHER  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Ottawa,  June  24,  1934. — From  recent  investigations  conducted  by  the  office 
of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan  regarding  the  market  for  patent  leather  in 
Italy,  it  would  appear  that  the  Canadian  product,  which  is  found  to  be  of  very 
good  quality,  could  secure  for  itself  a  fair  share  of  the  Italian  trade,  provided 
prices  are  competitive,  principally  with  those  of  Argentina  and  the  United  States. 
Until  recently  efforts  by  Italian  tanners  to  produce  a  satisfactory  article  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  but  one  of  the  principal  tanneries  has  begun  to  manufac- 
ture patent  leather  from  Italian  small  hides;  its  quality,  however,  is  still  much 
inferior  to  the  United  States  product.  Italian  patent  leather  skins  vary  in  size 
from  9  to  14  square  feet.  In  addition,  within  the  past  two  months  another 
Italian,  in  conjunction  with  a  German,  firm  have  begun  to  manufacture  both 
box-calf  and  patent  leather.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  their  production  of 
patent  leather  will  not  meet  more  than  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  Italian  requirements  of  this  product. 

Italian  imports  of  patent  leather  are  divided  between  the  United  States,  the 
Argentine,  Germany,  and  Canada.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  from,  ten  to 
twelve  United  States  firms  supplying  patent  leather  to  the  Italian  market  in 
fairly  large  quantities,  two  Argentine,  four  German,  and  two  Canadian  firms. 

With  regard  to  quality,  German  patent  leather  is  considered  the  best.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  imports  from  Germany,  which  in  the  past  year 
had  captured  the  major  portion  of  the  Italian  trade,  have  now,  owing  to  price 
considerations,  considerably  diminished.  On  grounds  of  quality,  Canadian  sup- 
plies are  regarded  as  second  to  those  of  Germany,  followed  by  those  from  the 
United  States  and  Argentina. 

Argentine  patent  leather  is  at  present  the  cheapest  obtainable  in  this  market, 
and  this  favourable  situation  has  enabled  that  country  to  secure  an  important 
share  of  the  Italian  trade.  United  States  suppliers  sell  at  about  2  cents  less  per 
foot  than  Canadian;  German  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  are  higher  than  the 
Canadian  by  2  or  3  cents  per  foot.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  above 
quotations  refer  to  the  same  grade  of  patent  leather.  For  reference  purposes, 
the  average  prices  quoted  at  present  on  this  market  on  choice  D  are,  per  square 
foot,  as  follows:  Argentine,  13  cents;  United  States,  16^  cents;  Canada,  18J 
cents;  and  Germany,  21  cents.  At  the  present  time,  price  is  the  determining 
factor  in  this  market. 

According  to  the  trade  the  demand  is  for  a  second-  or  third-grade  patent 
leather.  First  choices  are  practically  never  imported.  The  sizes  most  in  demand 
run  from  18  to  22  square  feet,  each  side  weighing  over  one  kilogram.  Weight 
has  considerable  bearing  in  so  far  as  customs  duty  is  concerned.  The  import 
duty  on  patent  leather  is  545  lire  per  metric  quintal  (21  cents  per  pound  at 
present  rate  of  exchange),  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  sides  weighing  over 
1  kilogram  each,  while  for  those  weighing  less  than  1  kilogram  the  duty  is 
1,760  lire  per  metric  quintal  (68  cents  per  pound),  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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No  official  figures  are  available  regarding  the  importation  of  this  product 
into  Italy;  but  it  is  understood  that  there  was  a  falling  off  last  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  years,  due  to  a  decline  in  the  manufacture  of  infants', 
children's,  and  ladies'  leather  shoes  as  a  result  of  the  public  preference  for  vul- 
canized rubber  footwear.  The  consumption  of  patent  leather  in  this  country  is 
nevertheless  important,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  for  next  autumn  there  will  be 
a  good  demand  for  this  product. 

Patent  leather  imported  into  Italy  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  in 
the  following  proportions:  85  per  cent  for  infants'  and  children's  shoes,  13  per 
cent  for  ladies'  shoes,  and  2  per  cent  for  men's  shoes.  The  principal  consuming 
zones  are  Vigevano  (Piedmont),  Naples,  and  Palermo  (Southern  Italy). 

TERMS 

As  a  general  rule,  payments  are  effected  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  goods, 
with  a  discount  of  5  per  cent.  South  American  tanners  sell  also  at  60/90/120 
days  against  accepted  draft.  One  firm  has  its  own  office  at  Genoa  and  another 
has  its  exclusive  agent  in  that  city:  therefore  credit  terms  granted  by  these 
firms  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  goods  they  have  available  for  sale  and 
to  the  importance  of  the  customer.  First-class  firms  in  Italy  prefer  to  pay  with- 
out having  to  accept  drafts.  It  would  appear  that  some  United  States  suppliers 
now  make  a  practice  of  leaving  the  goods  in  bonded  warehouses  in  order  to 
facilitate  transactions;  a  competitive  price  is  the  determining  factor  at  the 
present  time,  in  comparison  with  which  sales  terms  are  a  secondary  consideration. 

Canadian  exporters  of  patent  leather,  in  view  of  the  quality  of  their  product, 
should  undoubtedly  be  able  to  increase  the  volume  of  their  business  with  Italy 
provided  that  they  can  make  their  prices  competitive. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
R.  T.  Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  who  has  been  transferred  from 
Bristol,  England,  to  New  York  City;  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Milan,  Italy. 
Subjoined  are  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Young 

July  16  Ottawa  Aug.  6  and  7 

July  18  to  Aug.  3      Brockville  and  Kingston  .  Aug.  8  and  9 

Mr.  Cole 

Ottawa  July  24  Calgary  July  31 

Winnipeg  July  27  Vancouver,  Victoria  and 

New  Westminster  .  .  . .  Aug.  2  to  14 

Mr.  Muddiman 

Halifax  July  16  to  18        Quebec  July  23  to  28 

Saint  John  July  20 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association  in  these  centres,  and  for  the  other  cities  with 
the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Saint  John 
Montreal  . 
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EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HONDURAS 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  June  25,  1934. — Further  to  the  report  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1586,  dated  June  23,  1934, 
the  Honduran  Exchange  Control  Commission  has  now  announced  the  rates  at 
which  American  dollar  exchange  will  be  bought  and  sold.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  applies  to  exchange  and  not  to  American  currency,  which  has  been 
demonetized  and  is  redeemable  at  the  ratio  of  two  lempiras  to  one  dollar. 

The  new  controlled  'bankers'  buying  rate  for  American  dollar  exchange  is 
L2.00  (lempiras)  throughout  the  republic,  as  compared  with  the  old  market 
rate  of  L1.99|  to  L2.02,  prevailing  in  recent  weeks;  while  the  selling  rate  has 
been  set  at  L2.03  on  the  North  Coast  and  L2.05  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital, 
as  compared  with  the  recent  rates  of  L2.02  to  L2.04. 

All  foreign  exchange  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  banks  which 
formerly  did  not  enjoy  very  much  foreign  exchange  business  due  to  it  being 
handled  largely  by  merchants.  Of  the  prevailing  "  spread "  of  5  points,  4 
are  retained  by  the  bank  and  1  point  goes  to  the  Control  Commission.  The 
conversion  of  other  foreign  exchange  is  based  on  the  American  dollar  rate. 

To  facilitate  orders  by  parcel  post,  banks  are  authorized  to  sell  small 
drafts  not  exceeding  fifteen  dollars  or  its  equivalent,  but  these  must  be  payable 
to  the  exporter  who  forwards  the  goods;  the  banks  must,  however,  render  a 
detailed  report  of  such  transactions  to  the  commission. 

ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  CORSET  SHEETING 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  the  current  free  exchange  market  rate,  namely  405  paper 

pesos  equal  $100  Canadian) 

Buenos  Aires,  June  15,  1934. — There  is  a  considerable  corset  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  Argentina  which  consumes  good  quantities  of  rubber  sheeting. 
As  the  local  industry  is  granted  appreciable  protection  by  the  customs  tariff, 
imports  of  made-up  corsets  are  negligible.  The  statistics  do  not  show  separately 
the  imports  of  this  material,  but  one  estimate  places  the  annual  consumption 
at  from  60  to  70  metric  tons.  There  is  probably  a  greater  demand  for  corsets 
made  of  rubber  sheeting  than  for  those  made  of  elastic  webbing,  so  that  in  any 
case  the  market  for  the  sheeting  must  be  comparatively  large. 

sources  of  supply 

The  United  States  and  Germany  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for 
rubber  corset  sheeting.  There  is  also  a  certain  amount  made  locally,  but  its 
quality  is  considered  inferior  by  many  of  the  corset  manufacturers  (it  is  stated 
that  it  contains  too  much  free  sulphur  which  blisters  the  skin  during  the  hot 
weather),  and  its  price  is  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  successfully  compete 
against  the  imported  sheeting.  The  United  States  sheeting  is  considered  superior 
to  the  German,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  manufacturer  is  well  known,  it  is 
sold  without  any  liability  to  claim  for  imperfections  in  the  material.  Further- 
more, some  manufacturers  show  a  partiality  for  the  United  States  material,  and 
only  when  there  is  an  exceptional  price  advantage  will  they  consider  placing 
their  business  elsewhere. 

Recently  there  have  been  some  offerings  of  Austrian  and  also  of  English 
sheeting,  but  the  competition  from  these  sources  would  not  appear  to  be  severe. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  classes  of  corset  sheeting  being  sold  in 
Argentina,  namely  plain  rubber  and  rubber-covered  with  cotton  or  silk  knitted 
material.  The  plain  rubber  sheeting  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  import  trade  as 
the  other  type  is  comparatively  new  and  not  yet  in  such  general  demand. 

This  sheeting  is  required  in  various  thicknesses,  principally  those  of  -J,  J, 
and  1  millimetre.  It  is  generally  sold  in  two  widths,  the  most  favoured  being  45 
centimetres,  although  90  centimetres  is  readily  accepted.  Some  United  States 
manufacturers  quote  on  materials  one  yard  wide,  but  metric  measurements  are 
preferred.   This  product  is  always  sold  in  rolls  by  weight,  usually  per  kilogram. 

While  there  is  a  small  outlet  for  moiree  or  figured  finishes,  the  bulk  of  the 
sheeting  is  sold  with  smooth  surfaces.  The  colour  should  be  a  pale  pink;  imports 
of  orange  shades  and  other  coloured  materials  are  almost  negligible. 

As  regards  the  rubber  sheeting  covered  with  cotton  or  silk  knitted 
material,  this  is  almost  exclusively  shipped  from  the  United  States,  and  is  a  com- 
paratively new  article  that  is  finding  a  ready  market  in  Argentina.  It  is  sup- 
plied in  the  widths  of  45,  90  and  135  centimetres.  Colour  and  other  details 
correspond  to  those  required  for  the  plain  sheeting.  This  material  is  principally 
supplied  with  cotton  material  on  both  sides  of  the  rubber,  although  there  is  some 
shipped  with  only  one  side  cotton-lined.  Quotations  are  also  made  for  rubber 
sheeting  with  cotton  material  on  one  side  and  silk  on  the  other.  The  duty  on 
sheeting  covered  on  both  sides  with  silk  is  almost  prohibitive,  so  that  there  is 
little  trade  in  this  line.  Quotations  on  this  material-covered  sheeting  are  made 
per  yard. 

TERMS,  PRICES  AND  SAMPLES 

Terms  usually  quoted  are  cash  against  documents  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
importer  agreeing  to  purchase  his  exchange  in  the  free  market  if  on  the  arrival 
of  the  goods  an  exchange  permit  has  not  been  secured.  Importers  will  not  always 
sign  the  latter  agreement,  and  some  foreign  firms  with  funds  in  Argentina  quote 
in  pesos  on  the  basis  of  free  market  rates  and  protect  themselves  by  buying  the 
foreign  exchange  immediately  the  order  is  placed.  Such  a  quotation  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  demand  for  a  peso  deposit  of  a  ctertain  percentage  of  the 
order  at  the  time  the  business  is  placed  with  the  representative. 

Prices  on  corset  sheeting  are  frequently  quoted  f.o.b.  New  York  or  Ham- 
burg, although  some  United  States  firms  offer  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  prices.  It  is 
stated  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  current  quotations  during 
the  past  three  months.  Recent  confidential  prices  and  samples  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  interested  firms  may 
apply  for  this  information. 

SYSTEM  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Most  of  the  sheeting  is  sold  by  local  representatives  in  Buenos  Aires  who  sell 
direct  to  the  corset  manufacturers  on  a  commission  basis  of  10  per  cent.  Some 
of  the  smaller  manufacturers  may  buy  from  a  few  wholesale  importers  who, 
in  turn,  either  buy  through  a  representative  or  direct  from  the  foreign  factory. 
In  some  rare  instances  the  manufacturers  send  orders  direct  to  the  exporters. 

DUTIES  AND  PACKING  REQUIREMENTS 

The  duties  on  rubber  corset  sheeting  are  high  as  the  following  estimates, 
which  include  the  total  clearing  costs  (duties,  broker's  commission,  storage,  sling- 
age,  stamp  charges,  etc.),  show: — 

Paper  Canadian 
Pesos  per  Equivalent 


Kg.  $ 

Ordinary  corset  sheeting   2.50  0.62 

Corset  sheeting  with  cotton  covering  (one  or  two  sides)  .  .  1.40  0.35 

With  silk  on  one  side  and  cotton  on  the  other   3.00  0.96 

With  silk  on  both  sides   8.00  1.97 
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The  above  duties  are  all  applied  on  the  legal  net  weight.  Therefore,  each 
roll  must  be  individually  wrapped  in  paper  before  placing  it  in  the  wooden 
case,  in  order  to  avoid  heavy  fines  and  excess  duties  (see  report  on  "  Avoidance 
of  Customs  Fines  and  Excess  Duties  in  Argentina,"  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1587,  of  June  30,  1934) .  It  is  customary  to  use  a  card- 
board roll  as  the  core  on  which  the  sheeting  is  wound,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
weight  as  much  as  possible. 

CANADIAN  POSSIBILITIES 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  there  exists  in  Argentina  a  good  out- 
let for  corset  sheeting.  So  far  Canadian  sheeting  is  not  known,  but  several 
inquiries  have  been  received  by  representatives,  who  are  well  connected  with 
the  trade,  for  the  agencies  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  It  is  suggested  there- 
fore that  firms  in  a  position  to  compete  in  this  line  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
Trade  Commissioner  as  soon  as  possible,  if  they  desire  representation. 

Because  of  the  exchange  situation,  care  should  be  taken  that  orders  are 
accepted  only  on  the  basis  of  an  exchange  permit  or  a  signed  agreement  to  pur- 
chase exchange  on  the  free  market  as  described  in  the  section  "  Terms,  Prices 
and  Samples  "  of  this  report. 


CURRENT  EXCHANGE  SITUATION  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  June  11,  1934. — During  the  past  eighteen  months  periodical 
reports  submitted  by  this  office  covering  the  exchange  situation  in  Argentina 
have  been  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  As  a  result  of 
new  regulations  instituted  at  the  end  of  November,  1933,  two  special  reports 
dealing  with  operations  in  this  exchange  market  were  submitted  and  published 
in  the  issues  of  December  23,  1933,  and  January  6,  1934,  respectively.  Copies 
of  these  reports  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Meanwhile  in  view  of  the  important  part  which  the 
exchange  problem  plays  in  trading  with  Argentina,  the  following  brief  notes 
dealing  with  the  system  which  has  now  been  in  effect  for  some  months  are 
submitted  for  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  firms. 

Exporters  of  the  principal  products  of  the  country  are  required  to  sell 
their  bills  of  exchange  to  an  Exchange  Control  Commission  at  a  fixed  rate. 
The  commission  resells  these  export  bills  to  importers  on  an  auction  market, 
the  available  amount  being  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders.  It  is  only  importers 
in  possession  of  an  exchange  permit  who  are  privileged  to  enter  this  auction 
market.  These  permits  are  issued  by  the  Exchange  Control  Commission  and 
may  be  obtained  before  the  orders  are  placed  abroad  or  after  the  arrival  of 
the  goods. 

At  the  same  time  there  exists  a  free  exchange  market  in  which  the  banks 
are  allowed  to  buy  and  sell  exchange  that  does  not  arise  from  the  principal 
exports  as  explained  above,  at  any  rate  that  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
buyer  and  seller.  The  rate  on  this  free  market  is  naturally  higher  than  that 
quoted  on  the  auction  market;  at  the  present  time  free  exchange  quotations 
are  anywhere  from  15  to  20  per  cent  above  those  quoted  on  the  auction  market. 

From  the*  above  it  will  be  seen  that  exporters  may  protect  themselves 
against  the  accumulation  of  funds  in  Argentina  awaiting  remittance  abroad. 
That  is  to  say,  no  orders  need  be  accepted  unless  the  importer  can  show  that 
he  is  in  possession  of  a  previous  exchange  permit,  or  alternatively,  that  he  is 
prepared  to  go  into  the  open  market  to  purchase  the  necessary  foreign  exchange 
either  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  if  an  exchange  permit  has  not  by  then  been 
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secured,  or  within  a  stated  period  to  be  agreed  upon  before  the  business  is 
accepted  by  the  exporter. 

Unfortunately,  Canada  is  in  a  rather  unfavourable  position  as  regards 
obtaining  exchange  under  the  present  system  in  force  in  Argentina,  as  being 
a  relatively  unimportant  buyer  of  this  country's  products,  the  Dominion  is  not 
looked  upon  as  being  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  certain  other  coun- 
tries, notably  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  all  of  which 
at  the  present  time  have  special  exchange  arrangements  with  Argentina.  These 
have  been  made  possible  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  above-mentioned  coun- 
tries have  unfavourable  trade  balances  with  Argentina. 

Under  the  circumstances,  owing  to  the  prevailing  shortage  of  foreign  ex- 
change, it  has  been  the  experience  of  this  office  during  the  past  few  months 
that  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  exchange  for  most  products  from  Canada 
in  the  official  market.  This  means  that  whenever  advance  exchange  permits 
are  granted  for  goods  received  from  competing  sources  of  supply,  the  corre- 
sponding Canadian  article  is  generally  at  a  decided  disadvantage. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past  few  months  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  legal  free  exchange  market,  a  tendency  has  been  observed  on  the  part  of 
various  import  interests  to  turn  more  and  more  to  the  free  exchange  market, 
realizing  the  futility  of  trying  to  obtain  permits  to  bid  for  official  exchange. 
This  of  course  applies  more  to  countries  like  Canada  and  the  United  States  as 
distinct  from  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  in  view  of  the 
exchange  agreements  that  this  group  of  countries  have  with  Argentina. 

While  the  above  comments  are  set  forth  as  a  general  guide  to  the  current 
situation  in  Argentina,  as  pointed  out  in  previous  reports  these  exchange  regu- 
lations are  liable  to  alteration  at  short  notice.  It  is,  therefore,  strongly  recom- 
mended that  Canadian  exporters  have  a  clear  understanding  with  buyers  in 
this  market  as  regards  the  method  by  which  exchange  will  be  provided  before 
accepting  orders. 

NEW  CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  ARGENTINE  ADVANCE  EXCHANGE  PERMITS 

A  further  report  on  new  conditions  governing  advance  exchange  permits, 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Scott  on  June  27,  reads  as  follows: — 

A  circular  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Argentine  Exchange  Control  Office 
announcing  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  more  strictly  enforce  the  system 
of  granting  advance  exchange  permits  for  official  exchange. 

The  circular  states  that  advance  exchange  permits  from  now  on  will  not  be 
granted  for  the  payment  of  goods  arriving  in  Argentina  under  a  reasonable 
period  which  will  not  be  less  than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  authorization 
of  the  permit,  and  this  thirty-day  period  may  be  extended  when  exchange  con- 
ditions warrant  it. 

This  policy  primarily,  of  course,  affects  the  importer  as  it  is  in  his  interests 
to  make  sure  that  his  goods  do  not  arrive  before  his  advance  permit  becomes 
valid,  otherwise,  according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  this  new  circular,  his 
permit  will  be  considered  void. 

However,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  exporters  accepting  business 
from  buyers  in  this  market  on  the  understanding  that  the  buyer  is  already  in 
possession  of  an  advance  exchange  permit,  should,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
satisfy  themselves  before  shipment  that  the  goods  will  not  arrive  in  Argentina 
before  the  permit  in  question  becomes  valid. 

In  addition  to  the  above  minimum  period  established  for  advance  exchange 
permits,  the  same  circular  announces  that  the  condition  of  the  exchange  market 
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will  not  permit  generally  the  consideration  of  applications  for  advance  permits 
for  goods  to  be  despatched  through  the  customs  house  later  than  120  or  150  days 
from  the  date  of  granting  the  permit.  From  this  somewhat  elastic  period  estab- 
lished it  will  be  seen  that  the  exchange  control  authorities  intend  to  use  a  cer- 
tain discretion,  depending  on  the  circumstances.  The  circular  goes  on  to  add 
that,  whenever  possible,  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  granting  of  advance 
permits  to  be  valid  for  somewhat  longer  periods  than  150  days,  but  that  the 
estimation  of  the  amount  of  exchange  available  for  such  long  periods  renders 
difficult  the  granting  of  such  permits. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  official  exchange  market  as  distinct  from  the 
free  exchange  market,  which  is  unaffected  by  this  new  policy. 

ARGENTINE  SEED  MARKET 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  June  1,  1934. — Argentina  offers  a  market  for  practically  all 
kinds  of  seeds  except  cereals.  Local  production  is  insignificant  and  producers 
are  dependent  upon  imported  seeds.  As  in  other  countries,  there  are  prohibi- 
tions in  some  classes,  but  these  exceptions  do  not  include  the  usual  run  of  vege- 
table, flower,  and  forage  crop  seeds. 

The  principal  demand  is  for  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  with  a  limited 
demand  for  lawn  mixtures  and  seeds  suitable  for  pastures,  forage  crops,  hedges, 
and  shrubs. 

Alfalfa  is  the  leading  forage  crop  in  Argentina  and  large  quantities  of  this 
seed  have  been  imported  annually.  Italy  has  been  the  chief  source  of  supply. 
In  1930,  out  of  a  total  of  1,810,169  kilograms,  Italy  supplied  1,427,033  kilograms, 
South  Africa  352,876  kilograms,  and  the  United  States  25,762  kilograms.  France, 
Holland,  and  Chile  are  credited  with  small  quantities.  In  1931  South  Africa 
took  the  lead,  shipping  out  of  a  total  of  1,476,574  kilograms,  805,590  kilograms, 
and  Italian  importations  fell  to  538,800  kilograms.  In  1932  imports  dropped  to 
42,525  kilograms,  of  which  Italy  supplied  40,040  kilograms  and  the  United  States 
2,475  kilograms.  This  year,  however,  instead  of  importing,  Argentina  is  export- 
ing alfalfa  seed  and,  oddly  enough,  substantial  quantities  are  going  to  Italy. 

IMPORTS 

Unfortunately,  aside  from  alfalfa,  separate  figures  for  various  kinds  of  seeds 
imported  are  not  available.  However,  when  the  total  imports  of  seeds  other  than 
alfalfa  in  1930  amounted  to  1,244,492  kilograms;  1931,  1,304,180  kilograms;  and 
1932,  682,999  kilograms,  it  will  be  noted  that  Argentina  offers  a  market  for 
various  kinds  of  seeds. 

The  following  table  lists  the  principal  countries  supplying  seeds  in  order  of 
their  importance  for  the  years  mentioned: — 


1930  1931  1932 

Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

France   317,387  339,065  357,402 

Italy   174,258  355,398  60,093 

United  States   283,225  96,375  25,426 

Germany   117,217  253,582  57,222 

Uruguay   147,856  5.298  50 

Holland   68,681  58,420  55,493 

United  Kingdom   40,621  42,343  31,831 

Chile   26,691  60,416  61,873 

South  Africa   10,000  53,004  4 

Belgium   5,906  1,588  92 

Poland   3,666  504  1,055 
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Fine  clovers  and  other  grass  seed  is  not  called  for  in  large  quantities.  This 
is  because  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  January  and  February  tends  to  kill  the  grasses 
and  only  the  natural  ones  survive.  Consequently,  it  is  only  in  prosperous  times 
that  farmers  purchase  such  seed  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  will  germinate.  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass  from  Canada  has  been  imported,  and  quotations  for  this  seed 
should  be  forwarded. 

Lawn  mixtures  and  grasses  suitable  for  golf  courses  are  finding  increased 
sales  of  late,  and  seedsmen  are  always  interested  in  sources  of  supply  for  suit- 
able seeds  for  such  purposes. 

The  usual  practice  of  purchasing  is,  as  soon  after  the  seed  crop  is  harvested 
in  foreign  countries,  samples  and  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  prices  are  sent  to  seedsmen 
here,  and  orders  are  placed  on  a  sight  draft  basis  of  payment  subject  to  passing 
inspection  at  the  port  of  entry.  Shipment  usually  is  in  double  bags  weighing 
around  70  kilograms.  Inspection  is  careful,  a  small  sample  being  taken  from 
each  bag  for  testing  as  to  germination  and  purity. 

While  Argentina  is  not  an  attractive  market  at  the  present  time  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  obtaining  exchange,  nevertheless  it  is  a  good 
time  for  any  one  interested  in  catering  to  this  market  to  make  a  study  of  the 
prospects.  Canadian-grown  seeds  are  not  well  known,  and  seedsmen  engaged  in 
the  trade  have  connections  in  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
of  long  standing.  A  few  small  samples  of  Canadian  seed  should  be  sent  to  seeds- 
men for  trial  purposes,  and  in  this  way  its  adaptability  to  various  zones  in  the 
country  could  be  gauged. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  EXPORTERS  TO  NORTH  CHINA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Tientsin,  June  8,  1934. — The  attention  of  this  office  has  been  called  on 
numerous  recent  occasions  to  the  inadequate  attention  given  by  many  Canadian 
firms  to  the  marking,  documentation  and  financing  of  shipments  to  this  market. 
In  an  effort  to  correct  this  situation,  the  following  statements  are  provided  for 
the  consideration  of  all  manufacturing  or  exporting  concerns  who  are  or  may 
be  interested  in  shipping  to  connections  in  North  China. 

CONSULAR  INVOICES 

Consular  invoices,  in  duplicate,  must  accompany  other  documents  covering 
shipments  valued  at  or  over  $200  local  currency  (roughly  $70  Canadian). 
These  invoices  are  obtainable  from  the  Chinese  Consul-General  in  Ottawa  or 
the  Chinese  Consul  in  Vancouver.  The  cost,  at  current  exchange  rates,  is  Can. 
$3.40.  This  charge,  however,  varies  according  to  the  exchange  relationship 
between  Customs  gold  units  and  the  Canadian  dollar. 

Failure  to  provide  these  invoices  in  all  cases  where  they  are  required  in- 
volves import  firms  in  considerable  difficulties  and  necessitates  the  payment  of 
substantial  deposits  pending  production  of  a  full  set  of  documents.  Every  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  annoyance  to  buyers  or  agents. 

SHIPPING  DOCUMENTS 

While  it  is  fully  appreciated  that  bills  of  lading  are,  at  times,  delayed 
in  the  mails  or  held  for  an  unnecessarily  long  period  by  banks,  every  possible 
attention  should  be  given  to  their  despatch  so  as  to  reach  consignees  at  least 
as  soon  as  the  goods  to  which  they  pertain.  Without  bills  of  lading,  consignees 
experience  great  difficulty  both  with  shipping  companies  and  customs  authori- 
ties, while  it  is  not  uncommon  for  uncovered  shipments  to  suffer  deterioration 
or  to  incur  extra  storage  charges. 
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MARKING 

All  shipments  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  English,  "  Made  in  Canada," 
and,  in  addition  to  the  common  requirement  that  they  show  the  importers  mark 
or  initials,  must,  when  comprised  of  several  parcels  or  units,  be  numbered  con- 
secutively. 

ROUTING 

While  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  route  shipments  to  Tientsin  by  the  fastest 
available  trans-Pacific  vessels,  attention  may  also  be  given  to  facilities  offered 
by  alternative  lines.  Direct  transportation  from  Vancouver  to  Taku  Bar  (the 
ocean  port  of  Tientsin)  may  be  obtained,  for  example,  from  the  Ocean  Ship- 
ping Co.  Ltd.,  the  Tacoma  Oriental  Line,  and,  occasionally,  the  Blue  Funnel 
Line.  In  this  same  regard  it  should  be  noted  that  transhipment  from  C.P.R. 
vessels  or  others  which  do  not  call  at  Taku  Bar  will  normally  be  effected  at 
Kobe,  and  that  shipments  to  North  China  from  the  Pacific  coast  will  not  be 
carried  as  far  as  Shanghai. 

Firms  in  Eastern  Cafaada  who  may  be  interested  in  the  North  China  mar- 
ket should  consider  the  possibility  of  routing  shipments  via  Atlantic  coast  ports 
and  Panama  with  transhipment  at  Hongkong  or  Shanghai.  Provided  that 
deliveries  can  be  effected  as  required,  the  adoption  of  this  routing  may  be  found 
more  economical  than  the  more  direct  method  of  shipping  overland  to  Van- 
couver, although  the  time  of  transit  may  be  longer.  Any  saving  which  can  be 
arranged  in  this  way  can  be  counted  as  of  considerable  value  in  consolidating 
and  extending  sales  in  this  territory.  The  Canadian  National  Steamships  can 
give  service  from  Eastern  Canada  to  China,  with  transhipment  at  Cristobal  if 
sufficient  quantities  of  cargo  are  offering. 

BANK  DRAFTS 

It  is  customary  for  local  import  firms  to  specify,  with  orders,  the  bank 
through  which  they  prefer  to  make  payment.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  these  instructions  are  followed  implicitly  since,  as  between  Chinese  and 
foreign  banks,  there  are  considerable  differences  in  methods,  while  it  is  fre- 
quently inconvenient  also  for  a  firm  to  be  forced  to  deal  with  any  other  than 
their  own  bankers. 

INVOICES 

In  the  preparation  of  invoices,  it  is  recommended  that  contract  selling  prices 
only  should  be  shown.  Special  commissions  or  discounts  should  preferably 
be  indicated  by  separate  statements  attached  to  the  invoice. 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  mixed  shipments,  it  is  also  suggested  that  every 
possible  care  be  taken  to  indicate  on  invoices  the  numbers  of  packages  of  indi- 
vidual parts  of  the  shipment  as  wrell  as  the  net  and  gross  weights,  in  kilograms, 
and  the  measurements  in  centimetres  or  metres. 

The  closest  attention  to  the  above  points  and  to  all  other  details  given  in 
orders  received  from  local  import  firms  will  permit  the  transaction  of  business 
from  Canada  with  considerably  less  difficulty  than  has,  on  some  occasions,  been 
experienced  and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  goodwill  already 
enjoyed  by  numerous  Canadian  firms  throughout  the  local  import  community. 

JAPANESE  MARKET  FOR  COTTONWOOD  LOGS 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  June  14,  1934. — There  are  no  official  statistics  available  on  the 
importation  of  cottonwood  logs  into  Japan.  According  to  one  importer,  how- 
ever, about  2,804,897  feet  were  brought  in  during  1933.  These  logs  come  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  the  bulk  of  them  from  the  former  country,  prin- 
cipally the  Columbia  River  district.  Cottonwood  logs  are  imported  for  the 
manufacture  of  match  sticks,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  match  manufacturers 
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are  located  in  this  district,  most  of  the  imports  come  through  the  port  of  Kobe. 
Cottonwood,  however,  is  only  utilized  when  supplies  of  aspen  and  doroyanaghi 
from  Hokkaido  and  Karafuto  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Accord- 
ing to  one  importer,  imports  of  cottonwood  logs  are  expected  to  be  smaller  this 
year  owing  to  a  falling  off  in  the  exportation  of  matches. 

METHOD   OF   DOING  BUSINESS 

The  match  manufacturers  are  strongly  organized  and  practically  dictate 
the  terms  on  which  business  is  done.  They  refuse  to  buy  on  a  letter  of  credit 
or  even  cash  on  delivery,  giving  their  note  for  a  stated  period  of  time,  in  most 
cases  sixty  days.  They  also  refuse  to  accept  the  shipper's  certificate  of  quality 
and  grading  as  final.  The  importers  who  sell  to  the  manufacturers  therefore 
have  to  import  and  finance  these  shipments.  There  are  four  principal  importers 
in  Kobe,  all  of  whom  are  Japanese.  Two  of  these  firms  have  branch  offices 
in  the  United  States  and  place  orders  through  these  branches.  Two  other  im- 
porters buy  through  two  resident  foreign  lumber  brokers  in  Kobe.  Dne  of 
the  foreign  brokers  has  an  office  in  Seattle,  and  the  other  in  Vancouver.  When 
the  match  manufacturers  are  in  the  market  for  logs,  they  give  their  offers  to 
one  or  all  the  importers,  who  pass  them  on  to  their  connections  in  the  United 
States  or  to  the  foreign  brokers  in  Kobe.  The  business  is  therefore  very  com- 
petitive. Also,  as  the  manufacturers  do  not  handle  the  business  themselves, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  direct  dealing.  Any  Canadian  suppliers  of  cotton- 
wood  logs  interested  in  this  market  will  therefore  have  to  do  business  through 
the  usual  channels.  A  list  of  importers  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  is  available  to  any  interested  Canadian  firms. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

The  manufacturers  require  fresh-cut  prime  logs  to  be  shipped  with  the 
bark  on.  Buyers  prefer  logs  of  15  inches  or  less  in  diameter  at  the  top  end 
and  object  to  logs  of  20  inches  or  larger  in  diameter  at  this  end.  The  logs 
should  be  from  10  feet  to  20  feet  in  length.  It  is  very  important  that  logs 
be  new-cut  before  shipment  as  otherwise,  if  they  are  allowed  to  lie  about  for 
any  time,  the  ends  become  black  and  this  makes  them  unsuitable  for  manu- 
facture into  first-grade  match  sticks.  If  the  logs  are  not  shipped  with  the  bark 
on,  they  are  liable  to  pick  up  gravel  and  sand  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  wood 
and  this  causes  damage  both  to  the  wood  and  to  the  rolling  planers  or  saws 
which  cut  the  logs  into  match  sticks.  Also  in  logs  with  the  bark  off,  the  sap 
tends  to  become  discoloured  and  this  discolours  the  outer  wood  of  the  log  some- 
times to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  This  detracts  from  the  value  of  the 
logs  to  the  manufacturers  as  the  best  wood  for  match  sticks  is  the  white  outer 
part  of  the  logs.  Old-cut  logs  besides  becoming  black  on  the  ends  become 
water-logged  if  kept  too  long  in  the  water.  This  also  discolours  the  sap.  It  is 
important  therefore  that  Canadian  exporters  of  cottonwood  logs  take  every 
precaution  to  ship  only  new-cut  logs  of  the  proper  grades  and  with  the  bark  on. 

CLAIMS 

The  match  manufacturer,  or  the  manufacturer  of  match  sticks  as  the  case 
may  be,  buys  cottonwood  logs  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  highest  possible 
proportion  of  clear  white  wood  for  high-grade  white  match  sticks.  This  white 
wood  comes  from  the  outer  part  of  the  logs.  Any  logs  therefore  which  show 
discolouration  due  to  being  old-cut,  having  the  bark  off,  or  being  water-logged, 
are  rejected  or  are  accepted  only  at  a  discount.  As  the  manufacturer  does 
not  put  up  a  letter  of  credit,  his  usual  procedure  is  to  deduct  the  amount  of  his 
claim  from  his  note  held  by  the  importer  and  to  refuse  to  pay  the  balance. 
Proper  grading  and  selection  are  essentials  in  this  business. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  (TRADE  DESCRIPTIONS) 

BILL 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  under 
date  June  26,  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  just  introduced 
into  Parliament  the  Merchandise  Marks  (Trade  Descriptions)  Bill,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  "  make  provision  for  the  definition  of  terms  in  connection  with 
trade  descriptions  and  as  to  (he  effect  of  such  definition;  and  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  matters  aforesaid.'7  This  legislation  is  a  development  of  a 
private  member's  bill  which  was  submitted  to  Parliament  some  time  ago  upon 
behalf  of  the  Birmingham  Fancy  Jewellery  Industry,  which  desired  the  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  legal  definitions  for  such  articles  as  rolled  gold  and  silver 
gilt  and  to  provide  protection  for  certain  trade  descriptions.  The  Government 
concurred  in  the  proposals,  but  rather  than  deal  with  the  subject  in  relation  to 
one  particular  industry  decided  to  give  a  wider  scope  to  the  legislation  in  order 
that  other  industries  might  have  the  opportunity,  if  so  desired,  to  establish  pre- 
scribed definitions  of  their  products. 

Under  the  present  bill  trade  organizations  may  put  before  special  commit- 
tees set  up  by  the  Board  of  Trade  schemes  falling  within  the  purview  of  the 
measure.  The  committees  will  examine  into  the  whole  circumstances  and  any 
regulations  which  result  will  be  made  by  Order  in  Council. 

No  reference  is  to  be  made  to  these  committees  with  regard  to  food  and 
drugs  and,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  government  department, 
no  such  reference  is  to  be  made  regarding  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  insecticides, 
fungicides,  weed  killers,  and  therapeutic  substances. 

It  is  stated  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  further  progress  with  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  (Trade  Descriptions)  Bill  this  session  in  order  to  allow  time  to 
sense  the  feeling  of  industry  generally  concerning  the  proposals. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Increased  Tariff  Preferences  in  New  Zealand 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand,  cables 
that  extensive  tariff  changes  are  contained  in  resolutions  introduced  in  the  New 
Zealand  Parliament,  effective  from  July  11,  except  for  some  rates  not  to  be 
effective  until  November  1.  The.  following  is  compiled  from  the  cabled  informa- 
tion, but  is  subject  to  correction  or  verification  on  receipt  of  more  detailed 
advices. 

British  preferential  rates,  except  where  otherwise  indicated,  are  applicable 
to  Canada.   The  surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty  is  maintained. 

Various  pipes,  piping,  tubes,  and  tubing  (except  coil  pipes) ,  being  sub-items 
362-1-3-6-7-11,  mainly  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff,  become  duty-free  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

Canned  soups  and  macaroni  (ex  item  61),  reduced  from  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

Pianos,  organs,  harmoniums,  and  unspecified  musical  instruments  (items 
247-4-5),  reduced  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff ;  gramophones  (item  248)  similarly  reduced. 

The  British  preferential  tariff  becomes  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on:  items  63 
(soaps) ;  159  (floor  coverings) ;  164  (hats  and  caps) ;  196  (boots  and  shoes) ;  239 
(fancy  goods  and  toys) ;  242  (jewellery  and  plated  ware) ;  268  (cardboard  and 
paper  boxes) ;  297  (paper  or  cellophane  and  printed  wrappers) ;  298-2  (wrapping 
paper  in  sheets  under  20  by  15  inches  or  rolls  under  10  inches  wide) ;  303  (show- 
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cards  and  calendars);  204  (stationery);  327  (galvanized  iron  manufactures). 
All  these  were  in  tine  main  formerly  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  British  preferential  rate  on  unspecified  canned  fish  (item  35-4)  is 
reduced  from  2d.  per  pound  to  If d.  per  pound,  which  was  already  the  British 
preferential  rate  on  canned  salmon. 

Acetic  acid  containing  not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  acidity,  formerly  l^d. 
per  pound  British  preferential  tariff  and  2Jd.  per  pound  general  tariff,  becomes 
free  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  respectively. 

The  new  tariff  on  inner  tubes  of  rubber  for  pneumatic  tires  (item  205-6)  is 
2^d.  per  pound  British  preferential  tariff  and  8d.  per  pound  general  tariff,  for- 
merly 10  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  respectively. 

New  rates  on  motor  cars,  unassembled  or  completely  knocked  down  (item 
389),  are  7£  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  tariff  and  524  per  cent  ad 
valorem  general  tariff;  other  kinds,  15  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
respectively.  The  10  per  cent  rate  in  the  Canada-New  Zealand  Trade  Agree- 
ment for  motor  vehicles  with  75  per  cent  Canadian  content  becomes  15  per  cent 
without  body  duty,  and  on  cars  qualifying  up  to  50  per  cent  Canadian  content, 
20  per  cent  plus  body  duty;  motor  trucks,  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  respec- 
tively. 

Rates  are  also  revised  on  confectionery,  chewing  gum,  pickles,  carbon  paper, 
wearing  apparel,  radio  receiving  sets,  wooden  doors,  and  engines  for  motor 
vehicles. 

Goods  for  which  alterations  are  proposed  as  from  November  1,  1934,  are: 
confectionery  (32-2) ;  tinware  (373) ;  leather  dressing  (393) ;  toilet  preparations 
(262) ;  electric  cooking  and  heating  appliances  (353-4) ;  furniture  (407-1) ;  nails 
and  tacks  (360,  361);  white  lead  1(397-1). 

Irish  Free  State  (Preferential  Rates)  Act,  1934 

The  Irish  Free  State  has  issued  copy  of  an  Act  dated  May  25,  1934,  which 
makes  "  provision  for  the  appointment  and  variation  by  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  countries  in  respect  of  which  preferential  rates  of  existing  or  future 
duties  of  customs  shall  apply."    The  Act  contains  the  following  sections: — 

2.  Where  a  duty  of  customs,  imposed  by  an  Act,  resolution,  or  order  passed  or  made 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  is  chargeable  at  a  preferential  rate  in  respect  of  articles 
imported  from  particular  countries,  the  Executive  Council  may  by  order  do  all  or  any  of 
the  following  things  in  respect  of  articles  chargeable  with  such  duty  and  imported  into 
Saorstat  Eireann  on  or  after  a  specified  date  not  prior  to  the  date  of  such  order,  that  is  to 
say:  (a)  vary  (whether  by  addition,  omission,  or  otherwise)  the  countries  to  which  such 
preferential  rate  applies;  (b)  restrict  such  preferential  raite  to  articles  in  regard  to  which  it 
is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Revenue  Commissioners  that  a  specified  proportion  of 
the  value  thereof  is  derived  from  expenditure  of  a  specified  kind  incurred  in  a  country  to 
which  such  preferential  rate  applies  in  respect  of  materials  produced  or  work  done  in  that 
country,  and  for  that  purpose  vary  any  such  restriction  existing  by  virtue  of  any  Act,  resolu- 
tion, or  order  passed  or  made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act;  (c)  restrict  such  preferential 
rate  to  articles  which  are  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Revenue  Commissioners  to  h  ive 
been  brought  directly  or  by  a  specified  route  from  a  country  to  which  such  preferential  rite 
applies. 

3.  Where  a  duty  of  customs  is  imposed  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  and  the  Act,  resolu- 
tion, or  order  imposing  such  duty  appoints  a  particular  rate  of  such  duty  to  be  the  preferen- 
tial rate  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Executive  Council  may  by  order  do  all  or 
any  of  the  following  things  in  respect  of  articles  chargeable  with  such  duty  and  imported  into 
Saorstat  Eireann  on  or  after  a  specified  date  not  prior  to  the  date  of  such  order,  that  is 
to  say:  (a)  appoint  the  countries  to  which  such  preferential  rate  shall  apply;  (b)  vary 
(whether  by  addition,  omission,  or  otherwise)  the  countries  to  which  such  preferential  rate 
for  the  time  being  applies;  (c)  restrict  such  preferential  rate  to  articles  in  regard  to  which 
it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Revenue  Commissioners  that  a  specified  proportion  of 
the  value  thereof  is  derived  from  expenditure  of  a  specified  kind  incurred  in  a  country  to 
which  such  preferential  rate  applies  in  respect  of  materials  produced  or  work  done  in  that 
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country;  (d)  restrict  such  preferential  rate  to  articles  which  are  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Revenue  Commissioners  to  have  been  brought  directly  or  by  a  specified  route  from 
a  country  to  which  such  preferential  duty  applies. 

4.  The  Executive  Council  may  at  any  time  by  order  amend  or  revoke,  in  respect  of 
articles  imported  into  Saorstat  Eireann  on  or  after  a  specified  date  not  prior  to  the  date  of 
such  order,  an  order  previous!}'  made  under  this  Act,  including  an  order  made  under  this 
section  amending  a  previous  order. 

Australia  Revokes  Dumping  Duty  on  Kraft  Paper 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  issued  weekly  by  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment, announces  that  the  High  Commissioner  for  Australia  in  London  has 
received  telegraphic  advice  from  the  Australian  Government  that  Industries 
Preservation  Act  Notice  No.  261,  which  applied  dumping  duty  under  section  5 
of  the  Customs  Tariff  (Industries  Preservation)  Act  to  "  kraft  paper  originated 
in  or  exported  from  any  country  (except  the  United  Kingdom)  the  landed  duty- 
paid  cost  of  which  is  less  than  the  manufacturers'  selling  price  of  Australian- 
made  kraft  paper,"  has  been  revoked  with  effect  from  June  8,  1934. 

Barbados  Quota  on  Foreign  Textiles 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes  under 
date  June  30,  1934,  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  Barbados  on  June  12,  in  line 
with  other  units  of  this  territory,  imposed  a  quota  on  piece  goods  containing 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  cotton  or  of  artificial  silk,  or  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk 
combined. 

Under  this  legislation  importation  of  the  above  described  piece-goods  dur- 
ing the  quota  period  May  7,  1934,  to  December  31,  1934,  inclusive,  from  for- 
eign countries,  is  limited  as  follows:  From  the  United  States,  £9,849  in  value; 
from  each  other  foreign  country,  £1,397  each  in  value.  All  textiles  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  new  certificate  of  value,  class  and  origin,  particulars  of  which 
are  available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

St.  Vincent  Textiles  Quota 

The  Colony  of  St.  Vincent,  British  West  Indies,  enacted  an  ordinance 
June  19,  1934,  empowering  the  Governor  to  fix,  by  proclamation,  "  the  total 
quantity  of  textile  goods  or  of  any  class  or  classes  of  textile  goods  manufac- 
tured in  any  foreign  country  which  may  be  imported  during  any  period." 

Licences  for  Imports  of  Cereals  into  Belgium 

Referring  to  the  report  on  the  above  subject  which  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1555,  dated  November  18,  1933,  Mr.  Henri  Turcot, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that,  according  to  informa- 
tion received  from  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Finance,  licences  for  imports  of  rye 
are  now  subject  to  a  fee  of  10  Belgian  francs  (approximately  $0.46  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange)  per  100  kilograms  (220-46  pounds).  The  measure  came  into 
force  on  June  18. 

Argentine  Consular  Invoice  Regulations 

Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  cables 
under  date  July  6,  that  an  Argentine  decree  just  published  announces  that  a 
new  form  of  consular  invoice  will  be  required  for  shipments  arriving  in  Argen- 
tina after  August  31,  1934.  The  consular  invoice  is  to  replace  the  certificate  of 
origin  now  required,  with  a  few  exceptions  still  to  be  explained.  A  vise  will  be 
required  on  the  consular  invoice,  for  which  a  charge  will  be  made.  The  regula- 
tions governing  the  application  of  the  foregoing  decree  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  available  shortly. 
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Brazilian  Tariff  on  Apples 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Rio  de  Janerio  that  a  Brazilian  decree  of  March  21,  1934,  states  that 
duty-free  entry  for  apples  or  for  other  goods  enjoying  special  exemptions  or 
reductions  will  in  future  only  apply  when  they  are  consigned  to  individuals  or 
firms.  Goods  consigned  "  to  order  "  will  be  subject  to  the  full  duties  equivalent 
to  about  $2.18  per  100  pounds  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

Under  an  exchange  of  notes  of  December  4,  1931,  Canada  receives  the  mini- 
mum tariff  and  most-favoured-nation  treatment  on  imports  into  Brazil.  As  a 
result  Canada  is  accorded  duty-free  entry  of  fresh  fruit,  including  apples,  because 
Brazil  admits  fresh  fruit  from  Argentina  duty  free  and  Canada  as  a  most- 
favoured  nation  is  entitled  to  the  same  tariff  treatment. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  9 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  9,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  July  3,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Ont. 

Halifax,  N,S.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  Sit.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  repiy 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Commcditv 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Nova  Scotia  Codfish  

Canadian  Cheese  

Dried  Beans  and  Dried  Peas.  .  .  . 

Maple  Syrup  

Spring  and  Winter  Wheat  Flour . 

Durum  Wheat  Semolina  

Pork  Products,  Tails,  Snouts  and 
Barrelled  Pork  

M  iscellaneous — 

Children's  Clothes  of  all  Types .  . 

Artificial  Silk  Corset  Coverings.  . 

Rubber  Bathing  Supplies,  Rub- 
ber Balloons  and  Rubber  Balls. 

Women's,  Men's  and  Children's 
Bathers  

Linoleum  and  Oilcloth  

Dry  Colours  

Fluorspar  

Ribbon  Steel  

Wood-pulp,  Dry,  Bleached  Sul- 
phite, Easy  Bleached  and 
Strong  Sulphite  

Electric  Refrigerators  and  Dom- 
estic Electrical  Ware  

Abattoir  Machinery  

Pig  Iron,  Cleveland  No.  3  

Pilchard  Oil  

Spruce  Extract  

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (Neutral 
Grade)  


646 
647 
648 
649 
650 
651 

652 


653 
654 

655 

656 
657 
658 
659 
660 


661 

662 
663 
664 
665 
666 


667 


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. . , 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. . , 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. . . 

London,  England  

London,  England  

Hamburg,  Germany  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

Lima,  Peru  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Tokyo,  Japan  

Kobe,  Japan  

Bombay,  India  

London,  England  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Bangkok,  Siam  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Port  Elizabeth,  South 
Africa. 

Glasgow,  Scotland  


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  July  20;  Montcalm,  July  28;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug. 
3;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  July  21; 
Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  July  20;  Beaverburn,  July  27;  Beaverford,  Aug.  3;  Beaver- 
dale,  Aug.  10;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  July  20;  Ausonia,  July 
27;  Ascania,  Aug.  3;  Aurania,  Aug.  10 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  July  19;  Manchester  Regiment,  July  26;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Aug.  2;  Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  9;  Manchester  Producer,  Aug.  16 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Aug.  -1;  Nortonian,  Aug.  21 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  July  26;  Bristol  City,  Aug.  11 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Airthrm,  July  20;  Athenia,  July  27;  iSulairia,  Aug.  3;  Letitia,  Aug.  10— 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  July  31. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  July  27;  Cairnmona,  Aug.  10>;  Cairnross  (calls  at 
Dundee),  Aug.  24 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  line,  July  25  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Grey  County,  July  26;  Kings  County,  Aug.  15 — both  County  Line  (call 
at  Havre);  Beaverhill,  July  20 ;  Beaverburn,  July  27;  Beaverford,  Aug.  3;  Beaverbrae,  Aug. 
17 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam.— Grey  County,  July  26;  Hada  County,  Aug.  7;  Evangor,  Aug.  24— all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg- American  North  German  Lloyd  Line. 
Aug.  3;  Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  3. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valsavoia,  July  23;  Georgio  Ohlsen,  Aug.  11;  Val- 
leluce,  Aug.  15 — all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  July  18;  Ragnhildsholm, 
middle  August — both  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line;  Svanhild  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg), 
Scandinavia-America  Line,  Aug.  3. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre -Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  S9.  Co., 
July  20  and  Aug.  3;  Winona  (does  not  call  ait  St.  Pierre),  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  July  20  and 
Aug.  3. 
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To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld—New  Northland,  July  16:  North  Voyageur,  July  23— both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
July  26;  Chomedy,  Aug.  9;  Colborne,  Aug.  23 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitss,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
July  28  and  Aug.  14. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Oavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  July  20;  Lady  Somers,  July 
25;  Cajthcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Aug.  3;  Lady  Rodney,  Aug.  8 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  July. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Conqueror,  July  20;  Cana- 
dian Cruiser,  Aug.  24 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Britisher,  July  28;  Cana- 
dian Leader,  Aug.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Gretaston,  July  17;  Calumet 
(calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  July  25 — berth  Elder- 
Dempster  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  4  and  18. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gourko,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Aug.  8. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  27;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  10 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Choluteca,  July  19;  Olancho,  July  26 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi.  Bombay.  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Swansea,  July  21 ;  Cedarbank,  July  27 — both  American  and  Indian 
Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  July  17;  Newfoundland,  Aug.  4 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London,  Leith,  Dundee  and  Hamburg. — Quaker  City,  American  Hampton  Roads, 
Aug.  11. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  July  29;  Pennland,  Aug.  12 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  Gdynia-America  Line  (calls  at  Gdynia), 
Aug.  11. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—- Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
July  16  and  30;  Fort  St.  George,  July  17;  Rosalind,  July  23— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line; 
Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  July  17;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  July  18  and 
Aug.  1. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  July  23;  Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  6; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Aug.  2  and  19. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  July  23;  Cathcart, 
Aug.  6 — both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  July  18;  Lillemor,  Aug.  1 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne, 
July  16;  Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  30;  Chomedy,  Aug.  13 — all  Canadian 
National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverteak,  July  18; 
Silversandal,  Aug.  15;  Chinese  Prince,  Aug.  29— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 


From  New  Westminster 

To  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Ports. — Pacific  Reliance,  Furness  Line  Ltd.,  July  19; 
Drechtdyk,  July  21;  Delftdyk,  July  27— both  Royal  Mail  Lines;  Laurits  Swenson,  Anglo- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  July  25. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Fella,  Empire,  Shipping  Co.,  July  28. 


From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  July  19;  Hikawa  Maru,  Aug.  11 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  Aug.  5;  Ixion,  Aug.  26 — 
both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), July  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Aug.  11;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Aug.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls  lloilo,  Cebu 
and  Macassar,  Jufy  20. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  12. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  July  18;  Niagara,  Aug.  20 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  July  18. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  July 
22;  Indien,  Aug.  25 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Eknaren,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  July  20. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Reliance,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  July  23. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  July  28;  Loch  Monar,  Aug.  11 — both 
Holland- America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — America,  Aug.  4; 
Europa,  Aug.  30 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Antonia,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  July  20. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  Johnson  Line,  Aug.  2. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  3. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Bronnoy  (calls  at  Pointe  a 
Pitre,  Guadeloupe),  July  20;  Lycia  (calls  at  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  and  Georgetown, 
Demerara),  Aug.  15 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Aug.  6. 

To  San  Antonia,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Gisla,  July  23;  Hoyanger,  Aug.  3 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
!o  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Hdnri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  ithe  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).    (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaiten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  'the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 

London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  F.  H.  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS   ON  TOUR 


The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
R.  T.  Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  who  has  been  transferred  from 
Bristol,  England,  to  New  York  City;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Subjoined  are  their  itineraries  as  at 
present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Young 

Hamilton  Aug.  13  to  23 

Guelph  Aug.  24 

Toronto  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  12 

Cole 

Vancouver,   Victoria  and 

New  Westminster  . .  . .  Aug.  2  to  14 
Toronto  Aug.  20  to  27 

Mr.  Grew 


Montreal  July  18  to  Aug.  3 

Ottawa  Aug.  6  and  7 

Brockville  and  Kingston.  Aug.  8  and  9 

Mr. 

Ottawa  July  24 

Winnipeg  July  27 

Calgary  July  31 


Ottawa  July  23 

Toronto  (incl.  Oakville)  . .  July  24  to  Aug.  6 

Hamilton  Aug.  7  and  8 

St.    Catharines,  Niagara 

Falls  and  Welland..   ..Aug.  9 
Ingersoll,  Woodstock  and 

Brantford  Aug.  10 


London  Aug.  11 

Windsor  Aug.  13  and  14 

Goderich  and  Clinton.    .  .  Aug.  15 
Kitchener,  Gait  and 

Preston  Aug.  16 

Guelph  Aug.  17 

Ottawa  Aug.  18 


Mr.  Fraser 


Belleville  Aug.  1 

Kingston  Aug.  2 


Brockville  Aug.  3 

Montreal  Aug.  4  to  22 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  in  these  centres,  and  for  the  other 
cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO,  1933 

W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  June  21,  1934. — The  British  Crown  Colony  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  is  the  largest  in  area  of  any  of  the  island  colonies  in  the  Eastern  Group 
of  the  British  West  Indies  and  economically  the  most  important  unit  in  this 
territory.  In  addition  to  tropical  agricultural  products — sugar,  cocoa,  cocoa- 
nuts,  coffee,  citrus  fruits,  etc. — Trinidad  is  the  largest  producer  of  crude  oil  in 
the  British  Empire.  As  a  result  of  this  diversity  of  production  and  a  record 
crop  of  sugar,  the  colony  made  up  most  of  the  ground  lost  in  1932  and  is  well 
on  the  way  to  recovery.  Government  finances  are  in  good  condition  and  showed 
a  healthy  surplus  for  last  year.  The  Central  Water  Scheme,  estimated  to  cost 
more  than  £1,000,000,  is  proceeding  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  work  is  soon 
to  be  started  on  a  deep-water  harbour. 

TOTAL  TRADE  AND  SHIPPING 

During  the  past  year  4,819  vessels  of  all  kinds  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
8,766,464  entered  and  cleared  from  the  four  ports  of  this  colony.  This  is  an 
increase  of  424  in  number  and  781,280  in  tonnage  over  1932,  and  reflects  the 
increased  movement  of  freight  into  and  out  of  this  colony.  Due  in  part  to  the 
availability  of  supplies  of  cheap  fuel  and  to  climatic  conditions,  Trinidad  is 
becoming  an  important  tourist  centre,  and  twenty-nine  tourist  ships  visited  this 
colony  last  year.  Most  of  these  tours  originated  in  the  United  States,  although 
several  large  steamers  brought  tourists  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Con- 
tinental ports.  Regular  passenger  and  freight  services  were  maintained  from 
Montreal,  Halifax,  Saint  John,  Vancouver,  New  York,  Gulf  ports,  Buenos  Aires, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Venezuelan  and  Colombian  ports,  and  United  Kingdom,  Con- 
tinental, and  Mediterranean  ports,  etc.  As  a  result  of  these  regular  direct  sail- 
ings, Trinidad  continues  to  be  the  most  competitive  and  cosmopolitan  market 
in  this  area. 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  of  the  colony,  exclusive  of  transhipments, 
amounted  to  £8,600,142,  an  increase  of  £389,913  over  the  previous  year  but  still 
considerably  below  the  1925-30  levels.  Total  imports  were  valued  at  £4,001,721, 
an  increase  of  £309,708  over  1932.  This  increase  is  accounted  for  entirely  by 
increased  imports  of  manufactured  goods.  The  individual  items  to  show  sub- 
stantial increases  were:  machinery,  £504,162  against  £366,629  for  1932;  metal 
manufactures,  £169,069  against  £110,113;  barytas,  £45,227  against  £21,566; 
implements  and  tools,  £44,035  against  £24,506;  and  manures,  £39,958  against 
£20,430.  These  increases  reflect  an  improvement  in  the  oil  and  sugar  industries. 
An  active  drilling  program  was  carried  out  last  year  and  new  and  improved 
equipment  purchased  to  replace  obsolete  and  worn  machinery.  There  were 
decreases  in  the  import  values  of  lumber,  tonca  beans,  condensed  milk,  and 
boots  and  shoes. 

SOURCES  OF  IMPORTS 

Imports  from  the  British  Empire,  although  slightly  lower  than  in  1932,  con- 
tinue well  above  imports  from  foreign  countries  with  66-35  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  largest  individual  source  of  supply  was  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is 
credited  with  £1,779,887  or  45-31  per  cent  of  the  total.  Imports  from  this  source 
have  been  steadily  increasing  over  the  past  eight  years  at  the  expense  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  In  1926  the  percentages  were  United  Kingdom  28-66, 
United  States  27-58,  and  Canada  21-06,  compared  with  United  Kingdom  45-31, 
United  States  13-07,  and  Canada  12-14  in  1933.   This  great  increase  in  imports 
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from  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  factors,  chief  of  which 
are  the  preferential  tariff,  an  aggressive  export  policy,  the  preference  of  residents 
in  this  colony  for  British  goods,  and  a  favourable  exchange  rate.  The  decline 
in  Canada's  share  of  this  market  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  competition 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  flour,  from  Japan  and  Singa- 
pore in  rubber  shoes,  and  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in 
motor  cars.  The  decrease  in  imports  from  the  United  States  is  clue  to  the  opera- 
tion of  preferential  tariffs  in  favour  of  Empire  countries. 

EXPORTS 

Domestic  exports  in  1933  were  valued  at  £4,324,114,  and  exports  other  than 
domestic  at  £274,307— a  total  of  £4,598,421,  representing  an  increase  of  £21,210 
over  the  previous  year.  An  actual  increase  of  £128,682  in  domestic  exports  was 
offset  by  a  decrease  in  value  of  exports  other  than  domestic.  As  a  result  of  the 
record  crop  of  sugar  harvested  in  1933,  exports  of  sugar  at  £1,115,567  increased 
by  £269,693  in  value  over  the  previous  year.  Crude  oil  exports  decreased  and 
offset  an  increase  in  exports  of  fuel  oil  and  refined  petroleum.  The  total  value 
of  all  petroleum  products  exported  in  1933  was  £1,492,163  as  against  £2,021,968 
in  the  previous  year.  Petroleum  products  constitute  the  largest  and  most  profit- 
able export  from  this  colony,  followed  by  sugar,  cocoa,  asphalt,  and  copra. 

DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS 

The  export  returns  of  1933  confirmed  the  dependence  of  Trinidad  on  Empire 
markets,  70-2  per  cent  of  all  exports  going  to  these  destinations.  This  is  a 
decided  increase  over  1932,  when  only  54-9  per  cent  were  exported  to  Empire 
countries.  At  one  time  important  quantities  of  crude  oil  were  sold  in  the  United 
States,  but  owing  to  a  change  in  the  United  States  tariff  this  oil  is  now  being 
sold  in  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada  is  also  a  larger  purchaser  of 
cocoa  and  cocoanuts.  The  United  Kingdom,  the  chief  exporter  to  this  colony, 
is  also  the  largest  importer  of  Trinidad  goods  and  in  1933  took  produce  valued 
at  £1,765,624,  or  46-7  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  This  is  a  large  increase  over 
1932 — in  which  year  27-8  per  cent  of  the  exports  was  sold  in  the  United  King- 
dom— and  is  due  to  the  diversion  of  colonial  sugars  to  that  country  as  a  result 
of  the  change  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  tariff  in  1932.  Canada's  total  share 
of  Trinidad  exports  was  only  slightly  reduced  to  12  per  cent  from  13  per  cent  in 
1932,  since  the  decrease  in  exports  of  raw  sugar  to  the  Dominion  was  offset  by 
a  large  increase  in  petroleum  products.  The  United  States  took  9-8  per  cent  of 
the  exports  as  compared  with  18-3  per  cent  in  1932.  In  the  years  1929  to  1931 
the  United  States  was  Trinidad's  largest  individual  purchaser,  but  with  a  falling 
off  in  the  exports  of  cocoa  the  importance  of  this  market  has  been  steadily 
decreasing. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  total  trade  of  Canada  with  Trinidad  in  1933  was  valued  at  £931,056, 
a  decrease  from  1932  and  the  lowest  for  any  year  in  the  past  decade.  Imports 
from  Canada  were  valued  at  £477.042,  and  exports  to  the  Dominion  at  £454,014. 
As  stated  above,  this  falling  off  in  value  of  the  imports  from  Canada  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  increased  competition  from  the  United  Kingdom  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  to  the  dumping  of  low-priced  European  and  Middle  and  Far 
Eastern  products.  A  wide  range  of  Canadian  foodstuffs,  feedstuffs,  and  manu- 
factured products  are  sold  in  this  colony,  but  most  of  the  volume  centres  in  four 
general  items — flour,  fish,  lumber,  and  motor  cars  and  trucks. 

Flour. — In  1928  Canada  supplied  99  per  cent  of  the  total  flour  requirements 
of  this  colony— 309,271  bags  of  196  pounds  valued  at  £438,067.    Although  the 
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quantity  of  flour  consumed  had  increased  to  340,298  bags  valued  at  £282,640  in 
1933,  Canada's  share  has  steadily  decreased  to  217,100  bags  valued  at  £184,357. 
This  is  only  63  per  cent  of  the  total  imported,  an  increase  of  1  per  cent  over 
1932.  During  the  same  period  the  exports  of  flour  from  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  from  1  bag  in  1928  to  122,546  bags  of  196  pounds  valued  at  £97,644 
in  1933,  a  slight  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value  over  1932  and  35-8  per 
cent  of  the  total.  This  falling  off  in  imports  from  the  Dominion  and  increase 
in  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  due  in  part  to  the  fluctuations  in 
exchange.  The  Trinidad  dollar  is  based  on  the  pound  sterling  and  fluctuates 
with  the  pound  accordingly.  For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  1933  Canadian 
currency  was  at  a  premium  over  local  currency,  ranging  from  approximately 
15  per  cent  in  January,  February,  and  March  to  1J  per  cent  in  August.  During 
September  the  Canadian  dollar  weakened  and  was  quoted  at  a  discount  of  2\ 
per  cent  compared  with  the  Trinidad  dollar.  This  discount  increased  throughout 
October  and  November  to  12^  per  cent  in  December,  1933.  For  two-thirds  of 
the  year  Canadian  exporters  were  at  a  disadvantage,  and  even  when  their  dollar 
fell  below  the  local  dollar  they  were  unable  to  profit  by  this  situation  as-  the 
English  millers  had  sold  flour  on  long  contracts  for  delivery  well  into  1934.  In 
an  effort  to  meet  this  competition,  freight  rates  from  Canadian  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports  were  reduced,  but  with  little  effect,  and  these  rates  have  now  been 
returned  to  the  old  levels  as  the  exchange  is  now  in  Canada's  favour.  Larger 
quantities  of  Canadian  flour  are  now  being  imported,  and  the  figures  for  1934 
will  show  some  improvement;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  millers  will  ever 
be  able  to  meet  the  Liverpool  millers  in  low-grade  supers  and  extra,  which  are 
in  large  demand  in  this  colony,  since  the  latter  have  the  whole  world  from  which 
to  draw  supplies  of  low-grade  wheats. 

Fish. — The  second  most  important  group  of  products  imported  from  Canada 
shows  an  increase  over  1932  in  both  canned  and  dried  fish.  In  1931  and  1932 
English  dried  codfish  was  sold  in  Trinidad  in  competition  with  Canadian  fish. 
This  is  still  being  sold,  but  in  much  smaller  quantities,  as  Canadian  exporters 
early  in  1933  reduced  their  prices  to  meet  the  competition. 

Lumber. — This  colony  imports  a  large  quantity  of  lumber,  as  there  are  no 
local  supplies  available,  although  "  Mora,"  a  hard  tropical  wood,  is  now  being 
manufactured.  This  wood  is  used  in  flooring  wharves,  warehouses,  cocoa  sheds, 
etc.,  where  a  very  durable  surface  is  required.  Due  to  logging  and  sawing  diffi- 
culties, it  sells  for  at  least  25  per  cent  more  than  Douglas  fir,  white  pine,  or 
spruce,  and  accordingly  will  not  compete  with  Canadian  woods.  For  many 
years  pitch  pine  from  the  Gulf  States  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  most 
popular  wood  in  use  in  this  colony.  It  is  a  close-grained,  strong  resinous  wood, 
impervious  to  termites  and  wood  lice,  and  excellent  for  structural  purposes,  walls, 
flooring,  etc.  Most  of  the  larger  exporters  are  represented  locally,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  resident  agents  five  exporters  send  factory  experts  through  this 
territory  three  or  four  times  a  year.  Against  this  intensive  competition  Cana- 
dian exporters  rely  on  local  representatives  with  an  occasional  visit  from  a  fac- 
tory representative.  However,  in  recent  years  the  use  of  undressed  Douglas  fir 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  while  imports  of  undressed  pitch  pine  have  been 
falling.  Imports  of  both  dressed  pitch  pine  and  Douglas  fir  have  remained 
steady.  While  the  United  States  dollar  was  at  a  high  premium  over  local  cur- 
rency in  1932  Canadian  exporters  secured  an  important  share  of  this  market 
totalling  12,233,000  superficial  feet;  3,624,000  was  Canadian  Douglas  fir  and 
1,022,000  Canadian  white  pine  and  spruce,  as  compared  with  5,937,000  super- 
ficial feet  of  pitch  pine  from  the  United  States.  A  smaller  quantity  was  imported 
in  1933—11,094,000  superficial  feet— of  which  Canada  supplied  3,359,000  super- 
ficial feet  of  Douglas  fir  and  1,002,000  superficial  feet  of  white  pine  and  spruce, 
while  the  United  States  supplied  6,052.000  superficial  feet  of  pitch  pine.  For 
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certain  purposes  Douglas  fir  will  never  replace  pitch  pine  in  this  territory,  but 
as  long  as  it,  as  at  present,  is  sold  below  pitch  pine,  it  will  continue  to  be  the 
principal  wood  used  in  all  rough  structural  work  where  strength  rather  than 
durability  is  required. 

Motor  Cars. — In  1928,  1929,  and  1930  Canada  supplied  most  of  the  motor 
cars  and  trucks  imported  into  this  colony,  followed  by  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  figures  for  the  first  year  were  as  follows:  Canada, 
335  vehicles;  United  States,  213;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  95.  During  1931 
and  1932  and  part  of  1933  the  exchange  operated  against  imports  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Also  during  part  of  this  period  two  of  the  largest  Cana- 
dian exporters  were  not  manufacturing  export  models,  with  the  result  that  Eng- 
lish cars  were  imported  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  before.  The  peak  was 
reached  in  1932  when  225  English  cars  and  trucks  were  imported  against  144 
from  Canada  and  6  from  the  United  States.  Total  imports  were  lower  last 
year,  but  the  United  Kingdom  lost  more  ground  than  Canada,  and  with  exchange 
rates  approaching  par  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  Canada  will  again  obtain 
the  bulk  of  this  business.  Gasolene  is  expensive  in  Trinidad,  36  cents  per  gallon, 
and  licence  fees,  which  are  estimated  according  to  weight,  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  Canada  and  range  from  £3  for  a  car  under  1,600  pounds  to  £12 
for  a  car  over  3,600  pounds  in  weight.  Accordingly,  there  will  always  be  a 
demand  for  the  light-weight  economical  English  cars.  Canada  is  the  chief 
source  of  supply  for  motor  truck  chassis. 

IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA 

The  following  statistics  list  the  importation  into  the  colony  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  of  all  important  articles  and  commodities  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters.  The  figures  are  for  1933  and  in  each  case  the  total  importation  is 
given  first  for  1933  and  then  in  parentheses  for  1932: — 

Cattle,  Live.— -7,534,  £72,606  (£73,819):   Venezuela,  £70,659;   British  'Guiana,  £11,919. 

Beer  and  Ale,  Stout  and  Porter.— 90,690  gallons,  £16,716  (99,436  gallons,  £20.038) :  United 
Kingdom,  £12,706;  Holland,  £1,764;  Germany,  £1,266. 

Butter.— 1,216,544  pounds,  £62,838  (1,023,835  pounds,  £59,472):  United  Kingdom,  £47,541; 
France,  £12,414;  Canada,  £1,267. 

Oilmeal— 5,470,175  pounds,  £15,397  (3,950,925  pounds,  £14,384)-  United  States,  £14,540; 
Canada,  £856. 

Cheese.- 403,473  pounds,  £13,459  (  338,019  pounds,  £13,759):  Canada,  £9,912;  United 
Kingdom,  £1,830;  Holland,  £1,050. 

Confectionery.— 285,960  pounds,  £13,610  (253,718  pounds,  £12,081) :  United  Kingdom,  £11,- 
756;  Canada,  £1,023. 

Fish,  Canned  or  Preserved  in  Jars  or  Bottles. — 527,182  pounds,  £13,580  (  279,462  pounds, 
£9,289):  Canada,  £9,536;  United  States,  £2,419;  United  Kingdom,  £941. 

Fish,  Other  Kinds— 6,111,079  pounds,  £70,486  (  5,80S,453  pounds,  £77,285):  Canada,  £43,- 
394;   Newfoundland,  £16,084;   United  Kingdom,  £10,247. 

Oats.— 4,294,469  pounds,  £13,386  (4,570,182  pounds,  £16,798):  Canada,  £12,827;  United 
Kingdom,  £547. 

Rice.— 37, ,993, 120  pounds,  £147,855  (35,013,920  pounds,  £157,760) :  British  East  Indies, 
£75,164;  British  Guiana,  £69,365;    Siam,  £3,326. 

Beans  and  Peas,  Whole  or  Split.— 3,420,473  pounds,  £21,lil0  (3,101,377  pounds,  £17,543) : 
United  Kingdom,  £17,356;  Holland,  £754;  Canada,  £279. 

Flour,  Wheaten.— 340,298  bags  of  198  pounds,  £282,640  (309,414  bags  of  196  pounds,  £283,- 
722) :  Canada,  £184,357 ;   United  Kingdom,  £97,644. 

Beef  and  Pork,  Pickled  or  Salted.— 3,121, 500  pounds,  £47,105  (3.006,731  pounds,  £51,710): 
United  States,  £23,137;  Argentina,  £9,221;  United  Kingdom,  £7,004;   Canada,  £6,933. 

Bacon  and  Ham.— 515,902  pounds,  £17,080  (720,220  pounds,  £23,482):  United  States, 
£8,711;   United  Kingdom,  £7,186;    Canada,  £912. 

Milk,  Condensed  or  Otherwise  Preserved.— 07,554  cases  of  48  pounds,  £83,317  (  86.277  cases 
of  48  pounds,  £103,761):  Holland,  £40,875;  United  Kingdom,  £13,048;  Denmark,  £12,337; 
Canada,  £6,853;  Switzerland,  £6,449. 
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Tea.— 191,936  pounds,  £11,932  (196,206  pounds,  £12,842):  United  Kingdom,  £7  044-  British 
East  Indies,  £2,695;  Canada,  £1,685. 

Unmanufactured  Leaf  Tobacco  containing  less  than  25  per  cent  of  Moisture. — 598  657 
pounds,  £32,221  (539,291  pounds,  £25,691) :  United  States,  £27,469;  British  East  Indies,  £3,189; 
Canada,  £95. 

Dried,  Canned,  or  Preserved  Vegetables.— 118,644  pounds,  £2,753  (81.645  pounds,  £2,667) : 
United  Kingdom,  £1,112;   Canada,  £605;   Switzerland,  £323. 

English  Potatoes.— 8,185,569  pounds,  £21,584  (  7,186,323  pounds,  £21,870) :  Holland,  £10,- 
239;  Canada,  £7,147;  Belgium,  £1,968;  United  Kingdom,  £1,683. 

Onions  and  Garlic . — 3,112,627  pounds,  £15,691  (3,376,494  pounds,  £19,796):  Holland, 
£5,997;  Portugal,  £4,245;  United  Kingdom,  £1,042;  Egypt,  £935;  Italy,  £738;  Belgium,  £531 ; 
Argentina,  £447;  Canada,  £427;  Chile,  £404. 

Douglas  Fir,  Undressed.— 2,148.355  f.b.m.,  £15,082  (  2,366,463  superficial  feet,  £17,769): 
Canada,  £15,062. 

Pitch  Pine,  Undressed.— 2,693,853  f.b.m.,  £24,417  (3,049.322  superficial  feet,  £30,946): 
United  States,  £22,753;  Bahamas,  £1,604. 

Other  Kinds,  Undressed.— -735,165  f.b.m.,  £8,539  (1,008,806  superficial  feet.  £13,790) :  British 
Guiana,  £5,242;   Canada,  £3,071. 

Douglas  Fir,  Dressed.— 1,210,162  f.b.m.,  £9,339  (1,257,943  superficial  feet,  £11.306) :  Canada, 
£9,339. 

Pitch  Pine,  Dressed.— 3,678,583  f.b.m.,  £34,136  (3,735,019  superficial  feet,  £39,557) :  United 
States,  £32,865;   Bahamas,  £1,271. 

Other  Kinds,  Dressed.— 627, Qffl  f.b.m.,  £6,379  (  816,295,  superficial  feet,  £10,118) :  Canada, 
£6,364. 

Shooks,  Staves,  and  Headings,  other  than  Oak.— £16,119  (£17,144) :  United  States,  £12,132; 
Canada,  £3,741,. 

Apparel.— £62,959  (£58,367):  United  Kingdom,  £26,047;  Japan,  £17,407;  United  States, 
£13,029;  Canada,  £2,772;  Hongkong,  £1,-532. 

Bags  and  Sacks  (Empty),  not  including  Paper  Bags.— 163,659  dozen,  £60,113  (109,774 
dozen,  £44,072):  British  East  Indies,  £50,175;  United  Kingdom,  £9,357. 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Canvas  Boots  end  Shoes  with  Rubber  Soles. — 12,918  dozen 
pairs,  £11,872  (not  available):  Canada,  £2,892;  British  Malaya,  £2,475;  Hongkong,  £2,327; 
Japan,  £2,081. 

Boots  and  Shoes  and  Slippers,  other  than  Rubber. — 24,768  dozen  pairs,  £65,-560  (not  avail- 
able):  United  Kingdom,  £52,628;    Czechoslovakia,  £11,719. 

Brooms  and  Brushes.— 11,738  dozen,  £5,847  (7,423  dozen,  £3,947):  Canada,  £2,819;  United 
Kingdom,  £2,713. 

Motor  Cars  not  exceeding  3,000  Pounds  in  W eight.— 324,  £43,160  (340,  £51,347) :  United 
Kingdom,  £27,175;  Canada,  £14,656;  United  States,  £1,032. 

Motor  Cars,  exceeding  3,000  Pounds  in  Weight.— 17,  £4,488  (13,  £2,982):  United  King- 
dom, £2,867;  United  States,  £943;  Canada,  £678. 

Motor  Car  Parts.— £15,337  (£15,941):  United  States,  £5,949;  United  Kingdom,  £4,801; 
Canada,  £4,407. 

Truck  Chassis.— -216,  £25,918  (109,  £13,184):   Canada,  £13,107;  United  Kingdom,  £11,819. 

Motor  Car  Tires  and  Tabes.— 18,464,  £24.1S6  (13,678,  £21,151):  Canada,  £13,405;  United 
Kingdom,  £8,061 ;  United  States,  £2,373. 

Cement.— 19,087  tons.  £56,703  (76,854  barrels  of  400  pounds,  £43,732):  United  Kingdom, 
£46,869;  Canada,  £4,452;  Belgium,  £3,665. 

Cordage .—515,897  pounds,  £7,591  (468,440  pounds,  £7.410) :  United  Kingdom,  £7,487. 

Twine.— 125.036  pounds,  £6,569  (91,795  pounds,  £5,063):  United  Kingdom,  £5,161;  United 
States,  £1,158;  Canada,  £160. 

Cotton  Piece-goods.— 9,7 14,7 bZ  yards,  £170,615  (9,272.243  yards,  £168,684):  United  King- 
dom, £135,637;  United  States,  £24,038;  Japan,  £5,360;  British  Guiana.  £4,023. 

Cotton  Manufactures,  Other  Kinds.— £49,686  (£46,124):  United  Kingdom,  £26,466; 
B.W.I.,  £12,671;   Japan,  £3,793;   United  States,  £2,267;   Germany,  £1,514;   Canada,  £925. 

Electrical  Apparatus.— £45, ,805  (£36,482):  United  Kingdom,  £23,969;  United  States,  £15,- 
850;  Canada,  £3,415. 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery.— £6,582  (£4,956):  United  Kingdom,  £4.308;  Japan.  £793; 
Germany,  £650;  Canada,  £121. 
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Cash  Registers,  Casket  Hardware,  House,  Office.  Cabinet,  or  Store  Furniture  of  Iron  or 
Other  Metal.— £13,166  (£10,161):  United  Kingdom,  £7,743;  Canada,  £3,864;  United  States, 
£1,203. 

Hardware,  Other  ifr'nck.— £44,797  (£40,925):  United  Kingdom,  £23,868;  United  States, 
£7,551;  Germany,  £7,513;  Austria,  £1,914;  Oanada,  £1,195;   Sweden,  £1,042. 

Hats  and  Bonnets.— £32, ,070  (£32,967):  United  Kingdom,  £19,798;  Italy,  £6,916;  United 
States,  £1,743;  Japan,  £1,734. 

Hosiery,  Cotton.— 19,516  dozen  pairs,  4,140  (£8,059):  United  Kingdom,  £2,222;  Hong- 
kong, £1,543;  Canada,  £274. 

Hosiery,  Silk. — 2,225  dozen  pairs,  £3,113  (not  available):  Canada,  £2,445;  United  King- 
dom, £666. 

Hosiery,  Artificial  Silk. — 29,379  dozen  pairs,  £11,309  (not  available):  United  Kingdom, 
£8,498;  Hongkong,  £1,386;  Canada,  £1,205. 

Agricultural  Implements  and  Tools.— £10,542  (£7,008):  United  Kingdom,  £8,274;  United 
States,  £1,689. 

Other  Kinds  Implements  and  Tools.— £33,493  (£17,498) :  United  Kingdom,  £16,939;  United 
States,  £14,661 ;  Canada,  £427. 

Agricultural  M achinery .—£9,445  (£13,893):  United  States,  £6,129;  United  Kingdom, 
£3,054. 

Sugar  Manufacturing  Machinery. — £40,845  (£44,060) :   United  Kingdom,  £39;655. 

Mining  Machinery .—£363,930  (£248,399):  United  Kingdom,  £231,530;  United  States, 
£118,772;   Germany,  £4,583;   Holland,  £2,380;   Canada,  £1,627. 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Machinery.— £61,282  (£34,621):  United  Kingdom,  £52,942; 
United  States,  £5,010;  Canada,  £192. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia.— 4,533  tons,  £30,046  (2,854  itons,  £16,312) :  United  Kingdom,  £28,- 
446;  Canada,  £1,600. 

Iron  and  Steel  Nails  and  Spikes,  Rivets,  Clinches,  Wire  (including  Barbed  Wire),  Woven 
Wire  Fencing,  and  Metal  Gates.— £8,788  (£5,627):  Canada,  £5,976;*  United  Kingdom,  £2,484. 

Metal  Manufactures,  Other  Kinds.— £159,215  (£103,051):  United  Kingdom,  £130,384; 
United  States,  £10,411;   Germany,  £5,558;   Belgium,  £5,234;    Canada,  £2,683. 

Lubricating  Oil.— 305,282  gallons,  £37,599  (  223,904  gallons,  £30,892):  United  Kingdom, 
£16,420;  Canada,  £10,914;  United  States,  £8,841. 

Paints,  Colours,  and  Putty.— 1,080,710  pounds,  £23,093  (  846,561  pounds,  £18.976)  :  United 
Kingdom,  £20,581;  United  States,  £1,418;  Oanada,  £877. 

Barytes.— 11,305  tons,  £45,227  (6.732  tons,  £22,566):  Germany,  £32;564;  Holland,  £6,980; 
Belgium,  £2,900;  United  Kingdom,  £2,472. 

Polishes  and  Varnishes.— 10. 516  gallons,  £6,337  (  5,955  gallons,  £3,212) :  United  Kingdom, 
£3,359;  United  States,  £2,656;  Canada,  £272, 

Printing  Paper  (for  Newspapers)  and  Wrapping  Paper.— £24,974  (£28,108):  United  States, 
£6,056;  United  Kingdom,  £4,585;  Canada,  £4,338;  Denmark,  £3,088;  Holland,  £2,820; 
Sweden,  £1,964. 

Other  Kinds  of  Paper.— £39,399  (£40,693) :  United  Kingdom,  £28.100;  Belgium,  £3,264; 
Canada,  £2,832;  United  States,  £2,363. 

Artificial  Silk  Manufactures.— £93, 586  (£74,090):  Japan,  £72,377;  United  Kingdom,  £11,- 
979;  France,  £3,457;  Italy,  £1,805;  United  States,  £1,038;  Canada,  £543. 

Common,  Plain  Yellow,  Brown,  Blue,  Mottled,  and  Similar  Soaps. — 3,160,879  pounds, 
£30,331  (3,619,781  pounds,  £34,125):  United  Kingdom,  £28,975;  Canada,  £1,355.  ' 

Fancy,  including  Medicated,  and  Perfumed  Soaps  for  Toilet  Purposes. — 137,305  pounds, 
£6,369  (122,738  pounds,  £7,219):  United  Kingdom,  £5,179;  United  States,  £593;  Canada, 
£450. 

Stationery.— £7,039  (£7,388):  United  Kingdom,  £4,968;  United  States,  £970;  Germany, 
£400;  Japan,  £380;  Canada,  £287. 

Toys  and  Games.— £11,785  (£8,328) :  United  Kingdom,  £7,623;  Germany,  £1,753;  United 
States,  £1,069;  Japan,  £1,033;  Canada,  £217. 

House,  Office,  Cabinet,  or  Store  Furniture .—£12,883  (£9,049):  Canada,  £3,517;  Germany, 
£2,659;  Austria,  £2,074;  United  Kingdom,  £1,767;  United  States,  £977;  Hongkong,  £340. 

Woollen  Manufactures.— £40, ,724  (£33,275) :  United  Kingdom,  £39,851 ;  British  Guiana, 
£348. 
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MARKET  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  29,  1934. — Some  Canadian  box  shooks  have  been  coming 
into  this  country  during  the  past  year,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered,  have  given 
satisfaction.  The  price,  however,  is  now  higher  than  that  of  Scandinavian  box 
shooks.  While  the  Scandinavian  shook,  made  of  whitewood,  is  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  the  Canadian  shook  made  of  spruce,  consumers  do  not  appear  willing 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  latter,  since  the  former  is  sufficiently  good  for 
their  purpose. 

A  specimen  specification  is  subjoined  to  this  report  which  will  afford  an  idea 
as  to  some  of  the  sizes  which  are  in  demand.  The  specification  does  not  repre- 
sent all  the  sizes,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  form  a  guide  to  the  competitive 
ability  of  manufacturers  in  Canada.  To  be  competitive  with  box  shooks  from 
Finland  and  Sweden,  Canadian  manufacturers  would  have  to  quote  at  not  more 
than  approximately  £118  to  £20  per  standard.  At  the  present  price  of  spruce,  and 
assuming  that  about  500  sets  of  shooks  can  be  made  from  a  standard,  the  price 
should  afford  a  margin  of  approximately  5d  to  5Jd.  per  shook  to  cover  manu- 
facturing costs,  railage,  ocean  freight,  and  other  charges. 

A  substantial  market  is  open  to  a  Canadian  manufacturer  who  can  produce 
a  box  shook  competitive  in  price  and  quality  with  the  Baltic  article.  As  shooks 
could  presumably  be  shipped  with  spruce  lumber  destined  for  the  United  King- 
dom, shipping  rates  should  be  favourable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Eastern  shippers 
will  carefully  examine  this  proposition,  to  see  if  it  may  not  offer  an  opportunity 
to  further  employ  the  lumber  resources  of  Eastern  Canada. 

specifications 

No.  3  Crate.  5,000 

T  &  B — Six  pieces:  2,  18£  x2|  x  §  in.;  4,  19 J  x  2£  x  f  in. 

Sides — Four  pieces,  19£  x  2£  x  f  in. 

Ends — Four  pieces,  13  in.  x  2|  in.  x  7A6  in. 

Bars — Four  pieces,  6  in.  x  2\  in.  x  7/i6  in.  , 

No.  1  Box.  5,000 

T  &  B — Four  pieces,  18£  in.  x  6£  in.  x  \  in. 
Sides — Two  pieces,  19  in.  x  8|  in.  x  \  in. 
Ends — Two  pieces,  Yl\  in.  x  8|  in.  x  7/i6  in. 
Battens — Four  pieces,  8|  in.  x  \\  in.  x  7/i6  in. 

Canadian  Box  Boards.    Non-odoriferous.    1.000  Boxes. 
Ends — 6|  in.  x  2§  in.  x  *>/\<~>  in.,  planed  one  side. 
Sides — 11|  x  2|  x  34c.  in.,  planed  one  side. 
Top — 11|  x  7  in.  x  Vie  in.,  planed  both  sides. 
Bottom — 11|  x  6|  x  %e,  finely  sawn  both  sides. 

Case  Shooks.    1,000  and  2,000 

Inside— 181  in.  x  181  in.  x  8§  in. 
Ends — 18|  x  8f  x  f  in.  in  one  piece. 
Sides — 20|  x  8|  x  f  in.  in  one  piece. 
L  &  B. — 20 J  x  19|  x  I  in  3  pieces. 

Goods  to  be  finely  sawn,  clean  and  full  to  sizes. 

Whitewood  Boxboards.    30,000  sets. 

Inside  measurements.    17i  in.  x  17*  in.  x  91/i6  in. 
Ends — 17 i  x  9Vi6  x  f  in.  in  one  piece. 
Sides — 18^  x  9Vie  x  f  in.  in  one  piece. 
T  &  B — 18i  x  18  x  §  in.  in  three  pieces. 
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MARKET  FOR  BIRCH  LUMBER  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

BIRCH  STRIPS  FOR  THE  ELECTRICAL  TRADE 

Liverpool,  June  29,  1934. — There  is  a  good  market  in  this  country  for  hard- 
wood strips  which  are  imported  in  the  sizes  of  1  inch  by  3J  inches  by  2  feet  and 
longer,  these  being  cut  into  1  inch  by  3|  inches  by  3|  inches  locally  for  turning 
into  discs  to  meet  a  demand  of  the  electrical  trade.  These  discs  are  used  for 
fixing  switches  and  sockets  to  walls,  and  it  is  understood  they  are  in  practically 
universal  use  throughout  the  country.  At  the  present  time  the.  discs  are  largely 
made  of  American  hard  tupelo,  American  blackgum,  European  beech,  English 
beech,  and  Finnish  birch,  but  the  first-named  wood  is  mostly  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

There  seems  no  reason  why  these  wooden  discs  should  not  be  made  from 
Canadian  birch,  since  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  continental  beech  and  American 
tupelo.  One  feature  in  favour  of  continental  beech  is  that  shippers  have  taken 
particular  care  to  see  that  the  timber  shipped  is  exactly  cut  to  specifications. 
No  peculiar  characteristics  appear  to  be  necessary  in  the  wood  except  that  it 
must  be  a  hardwood  and  suitable  for  turning.  Halifax  or  Saint  John  hardwood 
should  be  perfectly  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  sawing  of  these  strips  be  reasonably  accurate,  and 
it  is  important  that  the  1-inch  strips  be  cut  to  the  full  thickness.  By  this  is 
meant  that  the  actual  thickness  of  the  strips  should  be  l£g  inches  after  drying,, 
which  is  the  standard  actual  thickness  found  in  American  tupelo  boards  and 
strips. 

PRICES 

Prices  for  the  1  inch  by  3|  inches  or  4  inches  No.  1  common  and  selects 
birch  strips  3  feet  and  up  in  length  would  have  to  be  approximately  2s.  per 
cubic  foot  c.i.f.  to  be  competitive.  Strips  and  boards  imported  from  the  United 
States  for  the  same  purpose  made  of  hard  tupelo  or  blackgum  are  currently 
quoted  at: — 

Strips. — 1  inch  by  3f  inches,  No.  1  common  and  selects,  $40  c.i.f.  per  1,000  superficial  feet. 
Boards. — 1  inch  by  4  inches  and  up,  No.  1  common  and  selects,  $43  c.ii.  per  1,000  super- 
ficial feet. 

The  above  prices  of  tupelo  and  blackgum  are  in  United  States  dollars,  and 
include  1\  per  cent  commission,  del  credere  risk  and  discount,  which  are  the  usual 
terms  allowed  by  United  States  firms  to  brokers.  It  might  also  be  mentioned 
that  continental  firms  usually  allow  6^  per  cent  to  cover  commission  del  credere 
risk,  and  discount  to  brokers. 

With  regard  to  the  1-inch  strips,  it  can  be  said  that  the  lengths  are  not 
important  so  long  as  they  are  in  excess  of  2  feet.  Contracts  are  actually  placed 
for  strips  in  which  it  is  specified  that  the  whole  shall  be  3  feet  in  length. 

The  above  information  refers  only  to  the  1-inch  by  3|-inch  or  4-inch  birch,, 
or  mixed  hardwood  strips,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  this  business  represents 
only  one  small  section  of  the  trade.  There  is  a  substantial  import  of  1-inch  and 
f-inch  boards  and  strips  for  use  by  the  electrical  industry,  which  presents  a 
further  opportunity  to  Canadian  mills,  if  they  can  cut  to  these  thicknesses. 

SQUARES  FOR  FURNITURE  TRADE 

There  is  a  large  business  in  continental  beech  squares  used  mainly  by  the 
furniture  trade.  Individual  contracts  in  this  trade  may  run  to  several  million 
squares.  Importers  appear  to  think  that  Canadian  birch  and  maple  might  re- 
place this  continental  beech  for  at  least  some  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used, 
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although  at  the  same  time  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  dimension  business  is  tricky 
and  requires  close  attention. 

The  furniture  trade  requires  squares  (in  inches)  1^  by  1J,  2  by  2,  by  2Jr 
3  by  3,  4  by  4  in  30-inch  lengths,  and  in  the  case  of  the  1^-  and  2-inch  squares 
also  up  to  48  inches  in  length.  These  squares  would  require  to  be  quoted  at  a 
price  of  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  9d.  per  cubic  foot  c.i.f.  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  according 
to  the  thickness,  to  be  competitive.  Squares  5  by  5  by  27  inches  are  also  in 
demand,  and  the  price  for  these  is  3s.  Id.  per  cubic  foot  c.i.f.  Maple  would  be 
a  very  suitable  wood  for  these  5-inch  by  5-inch  squares.  The  squares  are  im- 
ported in  rough — that  is,  simply  sawn  and  not  dressed  in  any  manner.  It  is 
understood  that  these  squares  are  sawn  with  a  band  saw  from  the  logs  and  after- 
wards cut  to  size  with  a  circular  saw. 


The  boards  and  planks  imported  for  this  trade  are  1,  1\,  1^,  2,  2\,  and  3 
inches  thick,  cut  to  the  width  of  the  log.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  firms  im- 
porting this  timber  from  Central  Europe  would  be  glad  to  place  orders  in  Canada 
if  they  can  obtain  the  material  they  require  and  at  competitive  prices. 


Bobbins  are  manufactured  in  this  country  for  use  in  British  textile  mills 
and  also  for  shipment  abroad.  At  the  present  time  bobbins  are  largely  manu- 
factured from  Swedish  and  Finnish  birch,  which  is  imported  in  squares.  These 
squares  are  imported  chiefly  in  two  sizes,  f-inch  and  1^-inch,  although  there  is 
some  business  also  in  l|-inch.  They  run  in  length  from  20  inches  to  40  inches, 
and  it  is  said  the  longer  they  are  the  better. 

The  present  price  of  Scandinavian  birch  is  about  £16  per  standard  c.i.f. 
Some  samples  of  Canadian  birch  squares  for  this  trade  were  imported  into 
Lancashire  about  two  years  ago,  but  the  prices  were  found  too  high.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  only  the  top  grade  of  birch  would  be  satisfactory,  as  it  is 
necessary  that  the  wood  used  be  as  free  from  knots  as  possible.  One  manu- 
facturer of  bobbins  stated  that  he  did  not  expect  to  have  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  waste  due  to  the  inclusion  of  knots.  Apparently  one  or  two  Scandinavian  ship- 
pers are  prepared  to  guarantee  their  squares  as  being  free  from  knots  on  pay- 
ment of  a  somewhat  higher  price. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  furnish  more  than  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  trade.  Interested  Canadian  shippers  can,  on  application  to  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  be  placed  in  touch  with  importers  on 
this  side  who  will  furnish  all  the  necessary  information. 


Glasgow,  July  6,  1934. — Glasgow  in  the  west  and  Leith  in  the  east  are  the 
only  ports  at  which  barley  is  imported  into  Scotland.  The  following  figures 
show  the  quantities  from  the  years  1929  to  1932  inclusive,  as  published  in  the 
trade  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom: — 


BIRCH  FOR  FURNITURE  TRADE 


BIRCH  FOR  BOBBINS 


MARKET  FOR  BARLEY  IN  SCOTLAND 


G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


IMPORTS  OF  BARLEY  INTO  SCOTLAND 


At  Glasgow 


At  Leith 
Cwt. 


Totals 
Cwt. 


Cwt. 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


605,000 
693.000 
442,000 
192,000 


1,293,000 
1,048.000 
539,000 
429,000 


1,898,000 
1,741,000 
981.000 
621,000 
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According  to  figures  published  by  the  Glasgow  Corn  Trade  Association, 
imports  into  Glasgow  in  1933  totalled  422,128  cwt.,  the  chief  sources  of  supply 
being  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  countries,  followed  by  Canada  and  the 
United  States.   Similar  figures  are  not  available  for  Leith. 

FEEDING  BARLEY 

Due  largely  to  extensive  pig  production  in  the  surrounding  district,  the 
Bristol  Channel  ports  are  the  best  market  for  feeding  barley  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  Scottish  market,  while  not  large,  is  a  growing  one,  and  will 
continue  to  expand  so  long  as  pig  production  increases.  Imported  barley  is 
largely  used  for  pig  feed,  but  the  demand,  of  course,  varies  in  proportion  to  the 
domestic  supply.  The  use  of  barley  in  Scotland  is  likely  to  increase,  as  there  is 
an  import  duty  of  £3  per  ton  on  foreign  oats,  which  makes  the  use  of  this  com- 
modity prohibitive  as  a  feedstuff.  Prior  to  this  a  considerable  quantity  of  oats 
was  ground  for  mixing  with  cattle  feeds,  but  barley  is  now  being  substituted  in 
the  mixture  as  foreign  barley  is  assessed  at  the  lower  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  Scottish  barley  crop  last  season  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  was  mostly 
used  by  distillers.  If  the  quality  of  the  domestic  crop  is  poorer  this  season,  or 
the  demand  in  the  United  States  for  Scotch  whisky  declines,  as  it  shows  signs 
of  doing,  then  more  Scottish  barley  will  be  used  for  feeding  purposes,  to  the  par- 
tial exclusion  of  other  barleys. 

The  recent  increased  importations  of  barley  into  this  market  are  attributable 
to  the  relative  cheapness  of  this  product  as  compared  with  other  feeding  grains. 
During  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  Danubian  and  Russian  sold  largely  at 
about  20  s.  per  ton  below  the  price  then  quoted  for  No.  3  Canada  Western,  and 
from  November  onwards  Plate  shippers  also  came  into  active  competition  at 
several  shillings  per  quarter  under  Canadian  quotations,  with  the  result  that 
very  little  of  the  increased  trade  in  feeding  barleys  was  placed  with  Canadian 
shippers.  At  present,  Plate  barley  is  being  sold  at  £4  15s.  per  long  ton  ex  quay 
Glasgow  (duty-paid),  and  Danubian  and  Russian  at  about  £4  12s.  6d.  ex  quay. 
These  are  practically  as  good  as  Canadian  for  feeding  purposes.  No.  3  Canada 
Western  might  find  a  market  at  £4  12s.  6d.  c.i.f.,  which  is  approximately  £5  ex 
quay. 

While  the  Scottish  market  for  feeding  barley  is  not  a  large  one,  it  is  expand- 
ing. The  position  of  Canadian  barley  in  this  market  depends  on  the  willingness 
of  shippers  to  adapt  their  quotations  to  prevailing  prices.  In  this  they  would 
have  the  benefit  of  a  10  per  cent  preference  over  their  foreign  competitors. 

DISTILLING  BARLEY 

No.  3  Canada  Western  barley  was  formerly  used  to  a  certain  extent  by  malt 
distillers,  and  to  a  large  extent  by  grain,  or  patent  still,  distillers.  For  many 
years  this  barley  gave  fair  satisfaction,  although  there  was  some  complaint  of 
low  percentage  of  germination.  Canadian  representatives  paid  a  visit  to  this 
country,  and  at  Leith  the  officials  of  the  two  largest  grain  distilling  companies 
gave  this  as  a  reason  for  discontinuing  its  use.  The  grain  distillers  then  began 
to  use  Danubian-Bessarabian  barley,  busheling  from  51-52  to  52-53  pounds, 
for  the  purpose  to  which  No.  3  C.W.  was  formerly  put.  The  Danubian- 
Bessarabian  has  since  given  fair  satisfaction,  and  is  considerably  cheaper  than 
the  Canadian.  It  is  believed  that  if  this  No.  3  C.W.  could  be  improved  to  give 
a  germination  of  95  per  cent,  Canada  could  gain  the  trade  which  has  been  lost 
to  the  continental  shippers.  The  grain  distillers  require  a  barley  high  in  diastase, 
and  this  type  can  only  be  secured  from  three  sources,  viz.  Canada,  Russia,  and 
the  Danube. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  amount  of  Extra  No.  3  C.W.  barley,  six-row, 
has  come  into  use,  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  grain  distillers,  and  would  be 
used  to  a  larger  extent  if  it  were  competitive  in  price  against  53-54  pounds 
Danubian-Bessarabian  barley.  But  this  six-row  type  seems  to  be  almost  unsale- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  pure  malt  whisky  in  competition  with  the  much 
better  and  heavier  barley  available  at  unusually  low  prices  from  Denmark, 
Poland,  and  Australia. 

BREWING  BARLEY 

There  is  very  little  trade  in  Scotland  for  Canadian  barley  for  brewing  pur- 
poses, as  a  thin-skinned  and  more  sun-cured  barley  is  required  for  this  purpose. 
Trebi  sorts  do  not  seem  to  be  so  popular  with  the  brewers  as  barley  grown  in 
California  and  various  Mediterranean  countries. 

The  season  being  practically  finished,  no  great  volume  of  business  can  be 
expected  earlier  than  September,  when  everything  will  hinge  upon  relative  values. 
Reports  of  serious  droughts  in  the  Danube  and  elsewhere,  however,  suggest  that 
competition  from  these  countries  may  be  less  active. 

To  sum  up:  The  Scottish  market  for  feeding  barley  is  growing,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  (the  increase  in  the  pig  population)  may  expand  rapidly, 
but  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  will  only  increase  if  Canadian  shippers  will 
accept  market  prices. 

A  largely  increased  trade  with  the  Scottish  grain,  and  to  some  extent  malt, 
distillers  can  only  be  built  up  if  it  is  possible  to  supply  No.  3  C.W.  with  a  ger- 
mination of  at  least  95  per  cent,  or  to  supply  Extra  C.W.  six-row  at  a  price 
competitive  with  Danubian-Bessarabian  barley. 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  IN  1933 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  June  1,  1934. — The  statistics  of  imports  from  Canada,  specially 
prepared  by  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Department,  show  that  the  value  in  1933 
was  £1,012,250  as  against  £1,007,127  in  1932,  an  increase  of  £5,123.  Total 
imports  declined  in  value  from  £23,045,106  in  1932  to  £21,451,382  in  1933.  Can- 
ada's share  of  the  total  import  trade  in  1933  was  4-72  per  cent  as  compared  with 
4-37  per  cent  in  1932. 

Trading  conditions  were  rendered  uncertain  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  rate 
nbi  conversion  between  dollars  and  sterling.  The  year  opened  with  the  pound 
sterling  quoted  at  about  $3.82  Canadian  funds;  there  was  a  steady  improve- 
ment, with  fluctuations,  until  the  end  of  October,  since  which  time  the  Canadian 
dollar  has  been  at  a  discount  with  respect  to  sterling.  The  depreciated  level  of 
Canadian  funds  has  resulted  in  increased  interest  in  Canadian  goods,  but  the 
impression  that  the  Canadian  dollar  might  be  even  further  depreciated  has 
caused  many  merchants  to  postpone  purchasing.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
the  conversion  rate  appeared  to  be  fairly  stable,  and  it  is  believed  that  larger 
orders  have  been  placed  in  Canada. 

A  review  of  the  imports  show  that  a  number  of  commodities  have  exhibited 
increases,  among  the  outstanding  being:  rubber  tires;  wheat;  motor  vehicles; 
agricultural  machinery;  chassis  for  lorries;  fencing  wire;  maizena  and  corn- 
flour; iron  and  steel  pipes;  printing  paper  (both  newsprint  and  other  kinds); 
batteries  and  cells;  photographic  goods;  fur-skins;  artificers'  tools;  tinware 
and  manufactures;  iron  wire;  wrapping  paper;  belts  and  belting;  hose;  tubing 
and  piping;  and  cardboard.  Among  the  commodities  which  came  from  Canada 
to  a  lesser  value  in  1933  than  in  1932  were:  rubber  and  fabric  shoes;  hosiery; 
canned  fish;  onions;  cordage  and  rope  of  metal;  hardware,  n.e.i.;  flour;  wash- 
ing machines;  apparel,  n.e.i.;  vacuum  cleaners;  calcium  carbide;  woodenware 
and  turnery;  chocolate  beverages;  and  perfumery. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

A  summary  of  the  imports  from  Canada  follows;  but  it  is  not  possible  in 
all  cases  to  give  a  comparison  with  the  imports  of  similar  goods  from  other 
countries  nor  even  of  the  total  purchases,  as  detailed  statistics  are  not  yet  avail- 
able:— 

Provisions  of  Animal  Origin.— 1933,  £46,618;   1932,  £58,030. 

The  principal  item  in  this  group  is  canned  fish,  which  amounted  to  £44,894  as  against 
£55,974  in  1932.  Details  of  the  total  imports  are  not  available,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
value  of  all  fish  imported,  including  fre.sh,  smoked,  dried,  and  canned,  was  £68,233  as  com-: 
pared  with  £81,105  in  1932.  Thus,  while  purchases  of  all  kinds  of  fish  declined  by  about 
15-9  per  cent,  Canada's  shipments  of  canned  fish  fell  off  by  some  19-4  per  cent.  The  other 
items  included  in  this  classification  were  sausage  casings  and  skins,  £430  (£336) ;  and  pro- 
visions n.e.i.,  £1,294  (£1,720). 

Provisions  of  Vegetable  Origin.— 1933,  £132,892;   1932,  £142,483. 

The  largest  item  under  this  heading  was  wheat  flour,  the  value  of  which  was  £69,092  as 
compared  with  £86,770  in  1932.  The  total  imports  were  to  the  value  of  £137,223  as  against 
£159,189.  Canada's  share  of  the  1933  trade  was  50-4  per  cent;  in  1932  it  was  54-5  per  cent. 
The  only  other  suppliers  were  the  United  States  with  £53,846  (£36,344)  and  Australia  with 
£14,285  (£36,075).  Thus  the  United  States  has  improved  her  relative  position  at  the  expense 
of  both  Canada  and  Australia. 

The  flour  market  is  highly  competitive,  and  prices  are  being  quoted  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible level.  A  certain  quantity  of  hard  wheat  flour  is  used  for  blending  with  flour  from 
locally  grown  wheat.  A  tendency  was  noted  in  the  year  under  review  for  flour  millers  to 
buy  wheat  and  mill  it  in  New  Zealand.  This  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  increase  in  the  pur- 
chases of  Canadian  wheat;  the  1933  value  was  £43,005  as  compared  with  £29,580  in  H932. 
Total  imports  were  valued  at  £69,628  (£256,606).  The  total  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  in 
1933  were  valued  at  £236,851,  of  which  Canada  was  credited  with  £112,097,  as  against  total 
imports  valued  at  £315,795  in  1932,  when  Canada's  share  was  £116,350. 

Maizena  and  cornflour  were  valued  at  £7,592  (£2,911).  Onions  accounted  for  £5,316,  86 
per  cent  of  the  total  value,  as  compared  with  £15,989  in  1932.  Macaroni  and  vermicelli  to 
the  value  of  £3,700  were  purchased  from  Canada  (£2,911);  total  imports,  £7,967  (£7,810). 
Australia  was  probably  the  only  other  major  supplier.  Prior  to  the  new  (tariff  agreement 
between  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  became  effective  on  December  1,  1933,  Australian 
macaroni  and  vermicelli  was  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  now  it  is  free  of  duty,  as 
is  Canadian.  Imports  of  Canadian  salt  were  valued  at  £2,145  as  compared  with  £2,477  in 
1932.  Fresh  apples  to  the  value  of  £2,042  came  from  Canada  (£2,084),  and  the  total  imports 
were  valued  at  £2,068  (£2,1©0). 
Beverages.— 1933,  nil;   1932,  £2,693. 

The  1932  imports  consisted  of  chocolate,  and  this  trade  seems  to  have  disappeared  during 
the  year  under  review. 

Animal  Substances.— 1933,  £9,057;   1<932,  £5,624. 

The  only  commodity  included  herein  was  fur-skins,  green  or  sun-dried,  which  showed  a 
substantial  increase.   Statistics  relating  to  trade  with  other  countries  are  not  available. 
Vegetable  Substances.— 1933,  £3,721;   1932,  £6,587. 

Clover  seed  was  the  largest  item  imported  from  Canada  in  this  group,  the  value  being 
£2,053  (£5,229).  Imports  of  all  seeds  declined  from  £108,321  in  1932  to  £94,412  in  1933.  Wood- 
pulp  was  imported  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £1,369  (£1,091) ;  total  imports  were  valued 
at  £30,545  (£23,235).   Starch  was  the  only  other  item,  the  value  being  £299  (£267). 
Apparel— 1933,  £132,357;   1932,  £189,874. 

The  largest  item  from  Canada  in  this  group  was  hosiery.  A  further  decrease  in  the  value 
of  this  trade  was  recorded.  In  1933  Canada  supplied  to  the  extent  of  £56,977  (£74,592). 
Total  imports  dropped  from  £339,013  in  1932  to  £263,376  in  1033 ;  Canada's  share  of  the  trade 
was  about  21-6  per  cent  in  1933  as  against  22  per  cent  in  1932.  A  fairly  large  trade  has 
developed  in  recent  years  in  undyed  and  unfinished  hosiery,  which  has  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  value  but  not  necessarily  the  volume  of  the  trade.  Gum-boots  accounted  for 
£43,897  (£44,042) .  During  the  year  the  price  per  pair  has  been  reduced  and  it  is  therefore 
interesting  to  compare  volume.  In  1932  Canada  supplied  7,655  dozen  pairs;  in  1933  this 
had  increased  to  8,188  dozen  pairs.  With  respect  to  the  purchases  of  all  boots,  shoes,  and 
slippers  from  all  countries,  while  the  volume  had  increased  from  205,261  dozen  pairs  in  1932 
to  232,048  dozen  pairs  in  1933,  the  value  had  declined  from  £414,031  to  £376,610.  Renewed 
interest  is  being  taken  in  shipments  from  Canada.  The  imports  of  Canadian  rubber  and 
fabric  footwear  have  again  declined  considerably — £10,488  as  compared  with  £39,085  in  1932. 
Competition  is  very  keen  in  this  product.  Canadian  rubber  heels,  soles,  and  knobs  were 
purchased  to  the  extent  of  £5,923  (£8,591),  and  apparel  n.e.i  to  the  value  of  £5,545  (£11,053). 
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Imports  of  minor  articles  of  apparel  dropped  from  £7,769  in  1932  to  £5,442  in  1933.  Grindery- 
showed  a  slight  increase — £1,690  in  1933  and  £1,221  in  1932.  Hats,  caps,  and  millinery  were 
valued  at  £1,009  (£868).  This  trade  was  largely  in  men's  hats  of  both  felt  and  straw. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  difficult  for  Canada  to  compete  in  leather  footwear;  but  it 
is  noted  that  the  1933  trade  amounted  to  £940  as  against  £328  in  1932.  The  only  other  com- 
modities included  in  this  classification  were  children's  footwear,  £344  (£2,020),  and  furs, 
dressed  but  not  made  up,  £102  (£127). 
Textiles.— 1933,  £6,172;   1932,  £6,453. 

Cotton,  canvas,  and  linen  piece-goods  to  the  value  of  £2,604  (£1,504)  constituted  the 
largest  item  in  this  group.  Silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods  were  valued  at  £1,414  (£3,025), 
and  total  imports  at  £587,207  (£677,419).  Many  inquiries  have  been  made  by  New  Zealand 
merchants,  but  Canadian  manufacturers  seem  to  be  well  occupied  in  catering  to  the  domestic 
market  or  are  not  competitive  in  price.  Floor  coverings  (largely  linoleum)  came  to  the 
value  of  £926  (£876);  the  total  trade  was  valued  at  £234,683  (£225,263).  A  few  years  ago 
Canada  enjoyed  a  fair  volume  of  trade,  but  for  various  reasons  this  has  dropped  off.  It  is 
understood  that  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  with  the  Canadian  dollar  ait  par  and  slightly 
below  par,  the  prices  for  Canadian  floor  coverings  have  become  more  competitive  than  was 
the  case  when  the  dollar  was  at  a  premium.  Leather  cloth  and  oil  baize  accounted  for  £910 
(£601),  while  drapery  n.e.i.  was  to  the  value  of  £318  (£322). 
Paints  and  Varnishes. — 1933,  £1,591;   1932,  £1,995. 

The  only  item  in  this  group  was  that  of  "  paints  and  varnishes,"  details  of  the  sub-items, 
such  as  ready-mixed  paints,  white  lead,  or  varnishes,  being  unavailable. 
Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures.— 1933,  £72,883;   1932,  £65,617. 

The  largest  individual  item  of  this  group  was  iron  and  steel  pipes,  tubings,  and  fittings, 
which  amounted  to  £17,681  as  against  £12,624  in  1932.  This  increase  is  the  more  gratifying 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  total  imports  had  decreased  from  £214,817  in  1932  to  £159,929  in 
1933.  Artificers'  tools  were  to  the  value  of  £10,865  (£7,991).  Imports  of  tinware  and  tin 
manufactures  n.e.i.  were  valued  at  £7.938  as  against  £5,139  in  1932,  total  imports  having  also 
increased,  the  total  being  £200,547  (£162,177).  Fencing  wire  showed  a  substantial  improve- 
ment^£7,206  in  1933  and  £389  in  1932.  Iron  wire  other  than  fencing  wire  accounted  for 
£4,772  (£2,068).  Hardware  and  metal  manufactures  n.e.i.  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
£5,488  (£14,683),  total  imports  dropping  from  £3118,837  in  1932  to  £289,837  in  1933.  Copper 
plate  and  sheet  from  Canada  amounted  to  £3.633  (£127).  Nails  and  tacks  were  valued  at 
£3,211  (£1,594),  total  imports  amounting  to  £23,784  (£22.004).  Wire  (other  than  iron  and 
fencing)  accounted  for  £2,750  (£241).  Bolts  and  nuts  showed  a  satisfactory  increase — £2,446 
as  compared  with  £654  in  1932.  The  total  imports  amounted  to  £30.563  (£23.853) ;  thus 
Canada's  share  in  the  year  under  review  was  approximately  8  per  cent  as  against  2-7  per  cent 
in  1932.  Pig  and  billet  iron  is  recorded  as  valued  at  £2,220;  there  were  no  imports  in  1932. 
Purchases  of  staples  remained  practicall}'  stationary  with  £1.518  (£1,209).  The  total  imports 
showed  a  slight  decline  from  £7.731  in"  1932  to  £6.852  in  1933.  Staples  are  being  made  in 
New  Zealand,  and  the  future  of  the  import  market  is  somewhat  obscure.  Canadian  electric 
meters  were  valued  at  £1,358  (£3,640).  During  the  preceding  three  years  total  purchases 
had  steadily  declined  and  Canadian  trade  had  particularly  suffered.  Cordaee  and  rope  of 
metal,  which  accounted  for  £9.848  in  1932,  is  absent  from  the  1933  returns.  It  is  considered 
that  the  business  enjo3red  in  1932  was  of  a  special  nature,  as  in  previous  years  the  trade  was 
negligible. 

Machinery  and  Machines.— 1933,  £75.797:   1932.  £76.535. 

The  trade  in  machinery  has  been  well  maintained.  The  largest  item  was  batteries  and 
cells,  the  value  being  £22.868  as  compared  with  £19,148  in  1932.  Statistics  of  total  trade  are 
not  yet  available.  During  the  preceding  two  years  a  substantial  decline  had  taken  place 
in  shipments  from  Canada.  Competition  in  the  batte^  trade  is  keen  and  various  countries 
are  now  competing,  particularly  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan,  for  dry  batteries  and 
Australia  for  storage  batteries:  the  latter  have  been  made  locallv  for  some  years  past,  and 
Canadian  firms  have  furnished  considerable  quantities  of  parts  for  this  purpose:  dry  bat- 
teries of  good  quality  are  now  being  made  in  New  Zealand.  Agricultural  machinerv  has 
shown  an  increase;  the  1933  value  was  €16,478  (£7.722).  Total  imports  increased  from  £71.077 
in  1932  to  £113.034  in  1933.  (Canada  supplied  approximately  14-5  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  in  1933  as  compared  with  10-9  per  cent  in  1932.")  The  total  trade  in  agricultural 
machinery  has  declined  in  recent  years,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  Canada's  share 
of  this  trade  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  1930.  when  it  stood  at  17-2  per  cent.  Snark  plugs  were 
valued  at  £7,259  (£5,289);  the  value  of  thp  total  imports  is  not  available.  With  respect  to 
electrical  machinery  and  machines,  batteries  and  cells  have  been  referred  to  above.  Electric 
ranges  were  to  the  value  of  £5.019  (£3,475).  The  trade  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  in 
1930;  but  purchases  from  Canada  are  expanding.  Radio  receiving  sets  in  cabinets  amounted 
to  £1,667  (£7,485).  Efforts  to  interest  Canadian  firms  in  the  opportunities  which  exist  in  New 
Zealand  have  been  practically  fruitless,  and  the  one  or  two  manufacturers  who  have  responded 
to  the  inquiries  which  have  been  submitted  have  not  been  able  to  offer  competitive  prices. 
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Radio  sets  are  being  made  locally,  largely  from  imported  electrical  units;  the  cabinets  are 
of  New  Zealand  manufacture.  Consequently,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  substantial  trade  in  the 
average-priced  lines  can  be  anticipated.  There  is,  however,  a  demand  for  apparatus  for 
wireless  telephony:  imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £3,780  (£4,008).  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  various  parts  for  radio  equipment  could,  if  prices  are  competitive,  increase  their 
sales  to  New  Zealand.  The  purchases  of  electric  motors  were  valued  at  £636  (£3,467). 
Imports  from  Canada  of  electrical  machinery  other  than  those  mentioned  above  were  valued 
at  £7,180  (£4,767).  High-tension  insulators  accounted  for  £3,994  (£1,352);  it  is  hoped  that 
this  increase  will  be  continued  so  that  Canada  will  regain  the  position  she  previously  enjoyed 
as  the  principal  supplier.  Parts  of  oil  engines  for  use  on  motor  vehicles  were  valued  at 
£2,858  (£3,677).  Dairying  machinery  accounted  for  £1,355  (£1,115).  Canada  supplies  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  imports  of  this  type  of  machinery;  the  total  imports  were  to 
the  value  of  £132,623  in  1933  and  £178,873  in  1932.  There  was  a  sharp  drop  in  the  imports  of 
Canadian  washing  machines — £1.026  as  compared  with  £7,418.  Statistics  of  the  total  imports 
have  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  decrease,  due 
primarily  to  the  depression  and  the  attendant  lack  of  interest  in  commodities  such  as  this. 
Canadian  vacuum  cleaners  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £754;  the  1932  value  was  £5,950. 

India-rubber  and  Manufactures.— 1933,  £18,285;  1932,  £13,659. 

Belts  and  belting  other  than  leather  was  the  largest  item  and  was  valued  at  £8,555 
(£6,397).  Rubber  hose,  tubing,  and  piping  accounted  for  £6,569  (£4.616),  while  other  items 
of  rubber  were  to  the  value  of  £3,171  (£2,646).  The  total  imports  of  all  india-rubber  goods, 
other  than  tires,  were  valued  at  £71,096  in  1933  and  £72,335  in  1932.  Thus  Canada's  share 
of  this  total  trade  increased  from  about  8-8  per  cent  in  1932  to  12  per  cent  in  11933. 

Leather  and  Manufactures.— 1933,  £1,249;   1932,  £2,159. 

The  items  included  in  this  group  were  leather,  japanned  or  enamelled,  £345  (£1,306)  ; 
and  leather  n.e.i.,  including  sole  leather,  £904  (£853). 

Timber.— 1933,  £9,497;  1932,  £10,450. 

Rough  sawn  Douglas  fir  was  the  principal  commodity  under  this  classification,  the  value 
in  1933  being  £7,962  (£7,490).  Other  kinds  of  rough  sawn  lumber  totalled  only  £99  as  against 
£263  in  1932.  Sawn  dressed  lumber  of  all  kinds  (including  spruce  shooks  for  meat  boxes  to 
the  value  of  £426)  amounted  to  some  £478  (£1,447).  No  imports  of  cheese  crates  were 
recorded  in  1933;  this  trade  amounted  to  £1,295  in  the  previous  year.  Laths  and  shingles 
were  purchased  to  the  value  of  £958  (£1,240).  The  demand  for  softwood  timber  for  building 
purposes  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  because  of  the  relative  absence  of  building  con- 
struction. It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  Canada  will  secure  a  large  proportion  of  the 
market  when  building  lumber  is  again  required. 

Woodenware.— 1933,  £3,005;   1932,  £6,206. 

The  commodities  included  in  this  group  were  handles  for  tools,  £1,294  (no  imports  in 
1932) ;  veneers  and  plywood,  £205  (£767)  ;  furniture  and  cabinetware,  £190  (£239) ;  and 
woodenware  and  turnery  n.e.i.,  £1,316  (£5,200). 

Earthenware.— 1933,  £2;372;  1932,  £3,243. 

Lenses,  unmounted,  was  the  largest  item  here,  the  value  being  £881  (£292).  Plate  glass 
was  credited  with  £696  (£230).  Plaster  of  Paris  dropped  considerably — £609  as  against  £2,032 
in  1932.  The  only  other  item  in  the  1933  return  was  glass  bottles,  £186  (£307).  In  1932 
there  were,  in  addition  to  the  commodities  mentioned  above,  imports  of  lime  (£186),  tiles 
(£124),  and  bricks  and  refractory  materials  (£72). 

Paver.— 1933,  £255,416;   1932,  £249,418. 

This  classification  accounts  for  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  total  imports  of  Canadian 
origin,  and  it  is  therefore  gratifying  to  observe  that  there  has  been  a  satisfactory  increase. 
The  outstanding  item  was  newsprint,  which  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £185,031  as 
compared  with  £181,669  in  1932.  This  expansion  is  the  more  noteworthy  when  it  is  seen 
that  total  imports  amounted  to  £243,735  in  1933  and  £301,848  in  1932.  Thus  Canada  enjoyed 
76-1  per  cent  of  the  1933  trade  as  against  60-1  per  cent  in  1932.  Several  Canadian  exporters 
of  newsprint  had  officers  of  their  companies  visit  New  Zealand  during  the  year,  and  it  is 
considered  that  this  was  to  a  considerable  extent  responsible  for  the  increase  in  trade  which 
has  taken  place.  Wrapping  paper  was  valued  at  £24,167  (£21,681  in  1932).  Cardboard, 
pasteboard,  and  similar  boards  accounted  for  £17,4.16  as  compared  with  £16,231  in  1932 
(including  pulp  and  fibre  insulating  board  for  building  purposes).  Printing  paper  other  than 
newsprint  was  valued  at  £9,011  (£4,725).  Here  again  total  imports  declined  (from  £125,307 
in  1932  to  £119,164).  Purchases  of  writing  paper  were  valued  at  £6,337  (£4,818).  Paper  for 
use  in  manufacture  was  to  the  value  of  £4,653  (£1,966),  while  paperhangings  amounted  to 
£3,432  (£3,090)  ;  the  only  other  item  included  in  the  1933  statistics  was  paper,  other  kinds, 
in  rolls  over  10  inches  wide,  £5,369  (£6,271).  The  imports  in  H932  included  wrapping  paper 
for  orchardists'  use  (£8,614),  paper  bags  (£248),  and  carbon  paper  (£205). 
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Stationery .—1933,  £4,904;   1932,  £3,918. 

The  commodities  specified  under  this  heading  were:  books,  papers,  and  music,  £577 
(£1,109) ;  handbills,  n.e.i.,  circulars,  and  posters,  £377  (none  recorded) ;  and  black  printing 
ink.  £204  (£533).  The  remainder  of  the  1933  imports  of  stationery  were  under  the  item  of 
stationery  manufactured  and  n.e.i.,  £3,746  (£2,072).  The  1932  returns  showed  playing  cards 
to  the  value  of  £204. 

Fancy  Goods,  Jewellery,  and  Scientific  Apparatus. — 1933,  £13,222;   1932,  £7,596. 

Photographic  goods  are  credited  with  a  value  of  £4,741  as  against  £1,117  in  1932.  Sur- 
geons', opticians',  and  dentists'  apparatus  accounted  for  £3,765  (£2,277).  The  imports  of 
watches  amounted  to  £1,660  (£1,440),  while  clocks  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £1,598 
(£2,173).  The  item  of  fancy  goods  and  toys  shows  purchases  to  the  value  of  £1,449  (£589). 
Thus  these  several  commodities,  with  the  exception  of  clocks,  showed  increases  in  the  year 
under  review. 

Drugs  and  Druggists'  Wares.— 1933,  £7,494;   1932,  £16,651. 

Calcium  carbide  was  the  principal  commodity  under  this  heading;  the  value  was  £3,456 
(£8,105).  Total  imports  increased  from  £11,184  to  £16,786.  It  is  understood  that  the 
decline  from  Canada  was  due  to  price  considerations,  largely  because  of  prevailing  exchange 
rates.  Medicinal  preparations  and  druggists'  sundries  were  valued  at  £2,441  (£3,904).  Per- 
fumery and  toilet  preparations  showed  a  substantial  drop,  £916  as  against  £3,544.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  accounted  for  £663  (£701),  while  acetic  acid,  in  which  Canada  at  one  time 
enjoyed  a  large  percentage  of  the  trade,  had  fallen  to  £18  (£397).  This  commodity  is  now 
supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
Vehicles.— 1033,  £196,967;   1932,  £131,697. 

Imports  under  this  heading  reached  a  higher  level  in  1933  than  they  have  done  since 
1930;  the  1931  value  was  £193,590.  Formerly  motor  vehicles  constituted  by  far  the  most 
important  item,  and  there  are  reasons  to  hope  that  the  trade  will  continue  to  expand, 
although  possibly  not  to  the  very  high  level  previously  enjoyed.  The  most  important  item 
under  this  classification  was  rubber  tires  for  vehicles,  which  came  from  Canada  to  the  value 
of  £112,897  as  compared  with  £68,343  in  1932.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  imports  of 
tires  for  vehicles  declined  from  £652,538  in  1932  'to  £517,800  in  1933.  Thus  Canada  supplied 
21-8  per  cent  of  the  1933  imports  as  against  10-5  per  cent  in  the  preceding  year.  Passenger 
motor  vehicles  for  road  traffic  other  than  buses,  of  Canadian  origin,  were  valued  at  £61,317 
in  1933  as  compared  with  £49,688  in  1932  and  £44,332  in  1931.  In  1933  Canada  supplied  460 
motor  cars  as  compared  with  358  in  1932  and  422  in  1931.  The  United  Kingdom  has,  since 
1930,  been  the  largest  source  of  supply,  imports  from  that  country  in  1933  being  2,096  cars 
(£282,543);  in  1932,  2,147  cars  (£302,302);  and  in  1931,  1,702  cars  (£272,285).  Canada  sup- 
plied approximately  17  per  cent  of  the  number  and  value  of  the  1933  imports  as  compared 
with  13-5  per  cent  in  1932.  Chassis  for  passenger  vehicles  were  valued  at  £1,035;  there  were 
no  imports  from  Canada  in  1932.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  chassis  for  lorries,  vans,  and 
buses  from  Canada  was  £12,761  (£4,769).  Parts  of  motor  vehicles  are  credited  with  £4,691 
(£4,835).  Articles  for  the  repair  of  vehicles  came  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  £3,585  as 
against  £2,418  in  1932,  while  the  value  of  undercarriage  springs  was  £681  (£955). 
Miscellaneous.— 1933,  £18,741;   1932,  £5,377. 

A  survey  of  the  items  under  this  heading  is  not  possible  as  it  contains  that  of  "  other 
materials  and  items  "  to  the  value  of  £li5,688  as  compared  with  £2,680  in  1932.  The  other 
commodities  specified  in  this  group  are:  roofing  materials  n.e.i.,  £1,399  (£595);  brushes, 
brushware,  and  brooms,  £1,267  (£1,903) ;  and  articles  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  New 
Zealand,  £387  (£231). 

TRADE  PROSPECTS 

The  prospects  for  an  increase  in  the  import  trade  of  New  Zealand  are  some- 
what brighter  than  they  have  been  for  some  time  past.  The  substantial  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  wool  will  result  in  a  larger  amount  of 
money  for  circulation.  If  the  prices  realized  for  dairy  products  became  more 
favourable,  New  Zealand  would  rapidly  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  depres- 
sion; actually  New  Zealand  has  suffered  from  the  depression  in  other  countries 
rather  than  from  within,  as  she  depends  to  such  a  degree  on  the  sale  of  her 
primary  products  abroad.  It  is  recognized  that  supplies  of  practically  all  classes 
of  imported  goods  have  been  reduced  to  such  a  level  that  replacement  stocks 
must  be  procured.  Merchants  have  refrained  from  buying  more  than  was 
urgently  required  with  the  possibility  that  the  exchange  rate  on  London  might 
have  been  reduced.  There  now  appears  greater  interest  in  overseas  goods,  with 
the  fairly  definite  impression  that,  should  there  be  any  variation  in  the  exchange 
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rate,  it  will  be  a  gradual  one  and  will  not  seriously  affect  commercial  firms.  The 
improvement  in  the  conversion  rate  to  the  point  where  the  Canadian  dollar  is 
depreciated  with  respect  to  sterling  has  had  the  effect  of  directing  more  attention 
to  Canada.  The  surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty  otherwise  payable  (which 
is  applicable  to  Canadian  products,  but  not  to  those  of  Great  Britain  or  Aus- 
tralia) has  prejudiced  to  some  extent  at  any  rate  an  expansion  of  Canadian 
exports  to  New  Zealand.  However,  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  has  largely 
offset  this  disadvantage,  and  it  seems  probable  that  1934  will  see  a  further 
improvement  in  imports  from  Canada. 

With  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreement  between  Canada  and  New 
Zealand,  the  prospects  may  be  regarded  as  favourable  for  Canadian  exporters 
to  endeavour  to  secure  a  larger  share  of  New  Zealand's  import  trade  than  during 
the  past  year.  It  cannot  be  anticipated,  however,  that  the  volume  of  trade 
will  expand  rapidly  until  a  more  definite  recovery  from  the  economic  depression 
has  taken  place.  Canada  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  Australia  as 
the  currency  of  the  Commonwealth  is  at  a  parity  in  New  Zealand,  whereas 
Canadian  funds  are  at  a  premium  of  about  20  per  cent. 


TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1933 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Imports 

(Figures  within  parentheses  relate  to  1932) 

Imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from  overseas  countries  during  1933 
were  valued  at  £46,449,427  as  against  £30,618,808  in  1932,  an  increase  of  £15,- 
830,619.  The  1933  figures,  however,  are  based  on  depreciated  currency,  whereas 
in  1932  South  Africa  was  on  the  gold  standard.  It  is  estimated  that  if  South 
Africa's  imports  for  1933  were  placed  on  a  gold  basis  they  would  be  valued  at 
approximately  £32,486,652  as  compared  with  last  year's  imports  of  £30,618,808, 
or  an  increase  of  only  6-1  per  cent.  The  tonnage  of  overseas  cargo  landed  at 
South  African  ports  amounted  to  2,409.000  tons  as  compared  with  2,004,000  in 
1932. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

Of  the  104  countries  shown  as  trading  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in 
1933,  sixteen  account  for  £43,528,096  or  91-6  per  cent  of  the  imports.  There 
were  no  outstanding  changes  during  the  year  in  countries  of  origin,  except  to 
record  that  Canada  dropped  from  fifth  to  sixth  position,  the  ratio  of  Canadian 
exports  having  fallen  by  1  per  cent,  although  actually  having  increased  in  total 
value  over  1932  figures. 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  sixteen  principal  suppliers,  with 
percentages  for  the  last  three  years: — 


1933  1932  1931 

Country  of  Origin  £1,000    Per  Cent  £1,000  Per  Cent  £1,000     Per  Cent 

Total  merchandise   47,531       100.0  31,465  100.0  50,276  100.0 

1  United  Kingdom   23,711  49.9  14,276  45.4  21,750  43.3 

2  United  States   5,975  12.6  4,228  13.4  7,015  14.0 

3  Germany   3,067  6.4  2,384  7.6  3,343  6.7 

4  Japan   2,064  4.3  1,209  3.8  2.446  4.9 

5  India   1,228  2.6  1,021  3.2  1,550  3.1 

6  Canada   1,205  2.5  1,117  3.5  1,811  3.6 

7  Belgium   928  2.0  538  1.7  1,013  2.0 

8  Sweden   922  1.9  498  1.6  815  1.6 

9  Italy   737  1.6  475  1.5  768  1.5 

82963—31 
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1933  1932  1931 

Country  of  Origin  £1,000     Per  Cent     £1,000     Per  Cent     £1,000     Per  Cent 


10  France   

710 

1, 

.5 

586 

1, 

.9 

977 

1 

.9 

11  Dutch  East  India  Islands.. 

655 

1 

.4 

746 

2 

.4 

737 

1 

.5 

12  Holland  

620 

1 

.3 

535 

1 

,7 

814 

1 

.6 

13  Ceylon  

496 

1 

.0 

279 

0 

.9 

623 

1 

.2 

432 

0 

.9 

362 

1 

.1 

619 

1 

.2 

15  Brazil  

406 

0 

.9 

338 

1 

.1 

399 

0 

.8 

16  Switzerland  

365 

0 

.8 

269 

0 

.9 

514 

1 

.0 

Total  sixteen  countries . . . 

43,528 

91 

.6 

28,868 

91 

.7 

45,205 

89 

.9 

The  United  Kingdom  showed  the  most  substantial  increase  of  any  country, 
namely  4-5  per  cent.  Other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  contributed  7-5  per 
cent  in  1933  as  compared  with  8-9  per  cent  in  1932.  Only  six  countries  out  of 
the  sixteen  show  an  increase  in  their  share  of  the  import  trade  of  South  Africa, 
and  of  these  six,  four  were  foreign  countries — namely,  Japan,  Belgium,  Sweden, 
and  Italy — but  in  each  case  the  increase  was  small. 

South  African  statistics  are  divided  into  thirteen  classes,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  United  Kingdom's  share  of  these  various  classes,  as  compared 
with  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  foreign  countries,  is  listed.  Animals, 
agricultural  and  pastoral  products,  and  foodstuffs  are  usually  in  one  classifica- 
tion, but  they  are  separated  here  in  order  to  give  a  better  indication  as  to  the 
main  sources  of  supply  for  foodstuffs,  in  which  Canada  is  vitally  interested: — 

Other  Parts  of 

United  Kingdom  British  Empire  Foreign  Countries  Total 
£1,000    Per  Cent    £1,000    Per  Cent    £1,000    Per  Cent  £1,000 

1  Animals,  agricultural  and  pas- 

toral products    (not  food- 
stuffs)   98       47.3            17        8.3            92       44.4  208 

Foodstuffs   637       20.5         1,101       35.4        1,374       44.1  3,113 

2  Ales,     spirits,     wines  and 

beverages   341       77.5             10         2.5             88       20.0  441 

3  Tobacco  and  mfrs.  thereof..  52       59.4    0.3  35       40.3  88 

4  Fibres,   yarns,    textiles  and 

apparel   8,587       62.1           889        6.4        4,355       31.5  13,832 

5  Metals,     metal     mfrs.,  ma- 

chinery and  vehicles  ..   ..  8,403       56.4           566        3.8        5,933       39.8  14,903 

6  Minerals,    earthenware  and 

glassware   383       42.2              8         1.0           516       56.8  909 

7  Oils,    waxes,    resins,  paints 

and  varnishes   584       18.2           313         9.8         2,309       72.0  3,206 

8  Drugs,   chemicals   and  ferti- 

lizers   1,216-     53.1           141        6.1           934       40.8  2,291 

9  Leather,    rubber    and  mfrs. 

thereof   775       52.2           165       11.2           543       36.6  1,485 

10  Wood,  cane,  wicker  and  mfrs. 

thereof   148         8.9           151         9.1         1,367       82.0  1,667 

11  Books,  paper  and  stationery  1,086       57.5             93         4.9           709       37.6  1,889 

12  Jewellery,     timepieces  and 

fancy  goods   591       56.5             17         1.6           438       41.9  1,047 

13  Miscellaneous   802       58.9              9         0.7           551       40.4  1,364 

Total   23,711       51.1        3,486        7.5       19,251       41.4  46,449 

The  United  Kingdom  supplies  over  50  per  cent  in  nine  of  the  thirteen  classes 
listed.  The  most  important  "roup  is  that  of  metal  manufactures,  machinery, 
and  vehicles,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  56-4  per  cent.  Imports 
from  foreign  countries  accounted  for  39-8  per  cent  of  the  total.  These  figures 
compare  very  favourably  with  1932,  indicating  in  fact  a  slight  increase  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  a  slight  decline  from  foreign  countries.  In  fibres, 
yarns,  textiles,  and  apparel,  the  next  most  important  item,  the  United  Kingdom 
improved  her  position  from  £4,595,987  or  54-1  per  cent  in  1932  to  £8,587,977 
or  62-1  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1933.  This  improvement  was  at  the  expense 
of  both  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  foreign  countries,  but  chiefly  at 
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the  expense  of  the  latter.  In  oils,  waxes,  resins,  paints,  and  varnishes  the  United 
Kingdom  obtains  a  smaller  share  compared  with  the  other  classes,  but  never- 
theless the  1933  imports  from  that  country  were  £584,398  as  against  £377,211 
in  1932,  an  increase  of  approximately  57  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
the  chief  source  of  supply  for  ales  and  spirits,  obtaining  in  1933  77-5  per  cent 
of  the  total  as  against  75-8  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1932.  Box  paper  and  sta- 
tionery were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  57^  per  cent 
of  the  total,  which  is  an  improvement  of  5^  per  cent  over  1932.  The  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  showed  a  percentage  decline  in  only  three  classes — in 
animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products;  tobacco  and  manufactures  thereof; 
and  wood,  cane,  and  wicker  work — although  imports  from  that  source  actually 
increased. 

Apart  from  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  import  trade  of  South 
Africa,  shown  in  the  above  table,  the  various  classes  of  imported  products  were 
received  chiefly  from  the  following  countries: — 

Class  1:  Animals,  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Products  (not  Foodstuffs). — Canada  £4  476* 
New  Zealand,  £3,579;  France,  £3,406;  Germany,  £5,345;  Holland,  £17,907;  Dutch  East 
Indies,  £7,566;  Portuguese  East  Africa,  £17,045;  China,  £3,841;  United  States,  £17 171  - 
Argentina,  £7,903. 

Class  1:  Foodstuffs.— Canada,  £84,109;  India,  £322,276;  Ceylon,  £422,137;  Australia, 
£43,997;  Kenya,  £71,985;  Tanganyika,  £51,571;  Cochin  China,  £51,291;  Holland,  £89,976; 
Dutch  East  Indies,  £70,043;  Norway,  £57,782;  Portuguese  East  Africa,  £127,850;  Siam,  £58,- 
547;  United  States,  £153,373;  Argentina,  £79,959;  Brazil,  £398,402. 

Class  2:  Ales,  Spirits,  Wines,  and  Beverages. — France,  £46,963;   Germany,  £19,109. 

Class  3:  Tobacco  and  Manufactures  thereof. — Holland.  £7,489;  United  States,  £8,672- 
Cuba,  £16,789. 

Class  4:  Fibres,  Yarns,  Textiles,  and  Apparel. — Canada,  £175,807;  India,  £664,201; 
Czechoslovakia,  £122,008;  Belgium,  £270,294;  France,  £371,598;  Germany,  £516,441;  Italy, 
£540,478;  Switzerland,  £154,604;  Japan,  £1,639,535;  United  States,  £483,668. 

Class  5:  Metals,  Metal  Manufactures,  Machinery,  and  Vehicles — Canada,  £525,856;  Bel- 
gium, £451,169;  Germany,  £1,440,196;  Sweden,  £291,337;   United  States,  £3,167,316. 

Class  6:  Minerals,  Earthenware,  and  Glassware. — Czechoslovakia,  £57,496;  Belgium,  £75,- 
916;   Germany,  £93,027;  Japan,  £M3,577;   United  States,  £73,499. 

Class  7:  Oils,  Waxes,  Resins,  Paints,  and  Varnishes.— India,  £183,459;  Ceylon,  £63,025; 
Germany,  £52,942;  Holland,  £75,139;  Dutch  East  Indies,  £536,487;  Portuguese  East  Africa, 
£67,707;   Russia,  £171,446;   Persia,  £236,357;   United  States,  £1,006,944. 

Class  8:  Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  Fertilizers. — Canada,  £119,108;  Czechoslovakia,  £91,121; 
France,  £53,220;  Germany,  £239,127;  Holland,  £133,023;  Italy,  £56,390;  Morocco,  £61,045; 
United  States,  £181,651. 

Class  9:  Leather,  Rubber  and  Manufactures  thereof. — Canada,  £122,432;  Czechoslovakia, 
£43,085;  Germany,  £163,639;  Japan,  £43,405;  United  States,  £152,567. 

Class  10:  Wood,  Cane,  Wicker  and  Manufactures  thereof. — Canada,  £74,372;  Finland, 
£207,791;  Norwav,  £57,817;  Russia,  £107,567;  Sweden,  £403,549;  Japan,  £64,653  ;  Siam,  £55,- 
286 ;  United  States,  £286,455. 

Class  11:  Books,  Paper,  and  Stationery. — Canada,  £88,884;  Germany,  £135,183;  Holland, 
£65,050;  Norway,  £93,505;  Sweden,  £193,294;  United  States,  £97,867. 

Class  12:  Jewellery,  Timepieces,  and  Fancy  Goods. — Germany,  £159,826;  Switzerland, 
£52,128;  Japan,  £54,155;  United  States,  £62,770. 

Class  13:  Miscellaneous.— Germany,  £199,606;  United  States,  £280,304. 

Analysts  of  Imports  by  Groups 

animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products 

Imports  under  this  heading  are  practically  negligible,  being  valued  at 
£208,576  in  1933  as  against  £134,367  in  1932.  One  of  the  largest  items  is  that 
of  sausage  casings,  which  in  1933  were  valued  at  £24,952  as  against  £9,987  in 
1932.  The  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  £11,068,  followed 
by  Canada  with  £4,153,  Holland  with  £3,830,  and  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Denmark  each  with  approximately  £2,900. 
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FOODSTUFFS 

The  imports  of  foodstuffs  were  valued  at  £3.113,814  last  year  as  compared 
with  £2,407,663  in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom,  Ceylon,  Brazil,  and  India  were 
the  chief  sources  of  supply,  in  the  order  named.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied 
a  large  assortment  of  miscellaneous  food  products,  of  which  the  main  ones 
are  confectionery  such  as  biscuits,  chocolates,  and  manufactured  sweets.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  dried  and  cured  fish  comes  from  England,  with  imports 
valued  at  £41,240.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  infants'  foods  and  other 
patent  and  prepared  foods  valued  at  £50,000.  Imports  of  golden  syrup  from 
the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £75,916. 

The  chief  import  from  Ceylon  and  India  was,  of  course,  tea,  and  from 
Brazil,  coffee.  Imports  of  the  last  two  commodities  from  these  three  countries 
account  for  26  per  cent  of  all  foodstuff  imports. 

ALES,  SPIRITS,  BEVERAGES,  AND  NON-POTABLE  SPIRITS 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  £441,099,  which  is  a  consider- 
able increase  over  1932,  but  is  still  below  any  of  the  previous  years.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  South  Africa  is  developing  her  wine  industry,  it  is  doubtful  if 
imports  under  this  heading  will  ever  again  reach  their  former  figures.  South 
Africa  is  manufacturing  its  own  ales  and  beer,  still  wines,  sparkling  wines, 
brandy,  and  a  number  of  liqueurs.  There  is  every  possibility  that  before  long 
South  Africa  will  be  a  serious  competitor  in  world  markets  for  the  sale  of  many 
of  the  latter  products.  Of  the  total  imports  valued  at  £272,330,  whisky 
accounted  for  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  was  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  increase  is  almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  increased 
receipts  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  whisky  in  particular. 

TOBACCO   (CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES) 

Imports  of  tobacco  were  valued  at  £88,491  as  against  £73,644  in  1932. 
These  figures  also  show  an  increase  over  1932,  but  are  still  much  below  those 
of  any  previous  year  as  far  back  as  1927.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief 
source  of  supply,  to  the  extent  of  £48,614  worth  of  cigarettes. 

FIBRES,  YARNS,  TEXTILES,  AND  APPAREL 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  £13,832,481  as  against  £8,499,- 
492,  with  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  62-1  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  most 
important  commodity  was  cotton  piece-goods,  total  imports  of  which  were 
valued  at  £3,559,696  (£1,804,229).  Of  this  quantity  the  United  Kingdom  sup- 
plied £2,804,967  in  1933.  Other  items  of  importance  under  this  heading  were 
women's  outer  garments,  valued  at  £1,245,660  (£813,879),  chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Men's  outer  clothing  was 
valued  at  £478,020  (£311,085).  The  United  Kingdom  was  by  far  the  largest 
source  of  supply,  followed  by  Japan  with  £64,752  (£26,368).  Imports  of  hats 
and  caps  of  felt  were  valued  at  £153,665  (£98,747) ;  hosiery  (cotton),  at  £120,- 
866  (£103,235)  ;  woollen  hosiery  and  socks,  at  £88,096  (£52,936):  in  all  three 
the  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Imports  of  hosiery  (other 
kinds)  were  valued  at  £454,670  (£332,499).  The  United  Kingdom  was  the 
chief  source  of  supply,  but  Canada  was  a  close  second  with  a  total  of  £130,682, 
compared  with  £74,811  in  1932.  The  United  States,  Germany,* and  Japan  were 
also  important  sources  of  supply.  Imports  from  the  United  States  declined, 
but  those  from  Japan  showed  an  exceptionally  large  increase.  Jute  bags  were 
valued  at  £401,145  (£454,227),  with  India  as  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Ship- 
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ments  of  rayon  artificial  silk  were  valued  at  £805,043  (£406,836),  for  which 
Japan  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  £322,729  (£195,203),  followed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  with  £203,985  as  against  £54,013  in  1932.  France  also  was  an 
important  source  of  supply.  Woollens  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £1,297,342 
as  against  £631,343  in  1932. 

METALS,  METAL  MANUFACTURES,  MACHINERY,  AND  VEHICLES 

This  is  the  largest  class  of  imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  was 
valued  at  £14,903,284  as  against  £9,239,043  in  1932.  Some  of  the  more  important 
groups  are  iron  and  steel,  including  pig,  angle,  bar,  drill  steel,  and  hoop  iron, 
valued  at  £671,702  (£326,073) ;  electrical  machinery,  valued  at  £769,064  (£900,- 
803) ;  motor  cars,  valued  at  £1,580,403  (£966,833) ;  electrical  material  such  as 
cables,  wires,  stoves,  meters,  insulators,  and  fittings,  valued  at  £1,133,587  (£442,- 
367) ;  bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets,  valued  at  £123,139  (£69,073) ;  agricultural 
machinery,  valued  at  £458,860  (£397,138).  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief 
source  of  supply,  having  an  actual  monopoly  in  a  considerable  number  of  the 
individual  items.  Many  of  the  commodities  under  this  class  are  analyzed  in  more 
detail  in  a  subsequent  section  under  the  heading  of  "  Imports  from  Canada," 
with  countries  of  origin. 

MINERALS,  EARTHENWARE,  GLASSWARE,  AND  CEMENT 

Total  imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  £909,137  as  against  £686,- 
259  in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom  was  again  the  chief  source  of  supply  with 
42-2  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  The  main  item  was  that  of  china  and  por- 
celainware,  imports  of  which  were  valued  at  £187,550,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  is  credited  with  over  £91,000.  Bottles  and  jars  and  glassware  were  two 
other  important  items  imported. 

OILS,  WAXES,  RESINS,  PAINTS,  AND  VARNISHES 

Imports  were  valued  at  £3,206,766  as  against  £2,436,649  in  1932.  The 
United  Kingdom  percentage  of  the  total  is  comparatively  small.  The  most 
important  item  in  this  class  is  motor  spirits,  which  last  year  accounted  for 
£1,034,331  of  the  total.  The  Dutch  East  Indies,  United  States,  and  Persia  are 
the  chief  sources  of  supply.  Lubricating  oils,  illuminating  and  lamp  oils  were 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  Imports  of  distempers,  colour-washes, 
and  water  paints  were  valued  at  £38,000,  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  Stains 
and  bitumen  paints  were  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  ready- 
mixed  paints  were  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  valued  at  £82,737,  out  of  a 
total  of  £133,145.  Oxide,  lead,  and  dry  pigments  were  received  mainly  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Polishes  of  kinds  other  than  boot  polish  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  £75,995,  with  £60,000  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Soaps  of 
all  kinds  were  received  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

LEATHER,  RUBBER  AND  MANUFACTURES 

Total  imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  £1,485,668  (£1,058,101), 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  52-2  per  cent.  The  most  important  item 
was  motor  car  tires  and  tubes  valued  at  £380,820  (£355,458),  chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  Other  important  items  were  leather  footwear, 
£200,704  (£147,716),  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom;  leather  in  the  piece 
(glace  kid),  £105,957  (£34,637),  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany; 
and  patent  leather,  £70,054  (£37,186),  chiefly  from  Germany  and  the  United 
States. 
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WOOD,  CANE,  WICKER  AND  MANUFACTURES 

Total  imports  in  this  class  were  valued  at  £1,667,514  (£1,016,382).  Imports 
of  lumber  were  valued  as  follows:  teak  wood,  £113,778  (£47,929);  pine  and 
other  softwoods,  £464,856  (£256,862) ;  pitch  pine,  £115,320  (£80,666) ;  flooring 
and  ceiling  lumber,  £173,829  (£99,065);  box  shooks,  £280,011  (£191,151). 

DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  AND  FERTILIZERS 

Imports  of  this  class  were  valued  at  £2,291,700  (£1,766.745),  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  53*1  per  cent.  The  more  important  commodities  were: 
cyanide,  valued  at  £351,442  (£275.397),  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada;  glycerine,  £242,237  (£119,653),  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ger- 
many; powder  and  liquid  for  destruction  of  agricultural  pests,  £127,266  (£86,- 
899),  almost  entirelv  from  the  United  Kingdom;  medicinal  preparations 
(specifics),  £243,865  (£183,171);  fertilizers,  £297,671  (£253,203),  with  Holland 
and  Morocco  as  chief  sources  of  supply. 

BOOKS,  PAPER,  AND  STATIONERY 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  £1,989,534  (£1,430,623),  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  57-5  per  cent.  The  main  imports  consisted  ol 
wrapping  paper  valued  at  £232,848  (£183,234),  from  Sweden  and  Finland;  news- 
print, £177,964  (£174,441),  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  obtaining  the 
main  share;  printed  books,  newspapers,  and  music,  £333,808  (£260,333),  almost 
entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

JEWELLERY,  TIMEPIECES,  FANCY  GOODS,  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Total  imports  were  valued  at  £1,047,060  (£684,451),  with  the  United  King- 
dom obtaining  56-5  per  cent  of  the  trade.  Jewellery  and  fancy  goods  were 
received  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  while  Switzerland  supplied  the  bulk 
of  the  timepieces.  Musical  instruments  consist  primarily  of  gramophones  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  £1,364,303  (£883,284) ;  the  United 
Kingdom  is  credited  with  58-9  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  chief  items  of  import 
were  ammunition  valued  at  £34,015  (£21,066);  fuses,  £299,414  (£206,797); 
films,  including  both  silent  and  sound,  £218,924  (£151,813). 

DRIED  SALT  FISH  MARKET  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Singapore,  May  24,  1934. — The  total  population  of  British  Malaya  is 
approximately  4,000,000,  of  which  only  some  33,000  are  European  or  Eurasian. 
The  balance,  consisting  of  2,000,000  Malays,  1,500,000  Chinese,  and  560,000  other 
Asiatics,  consume  rice  and  fish  as  their  staple  diet.  Their  fish  requirements  are 
provided  mainly  from  local  waters,  but  are  supplemented  by  imported  tinned 
fish  and  dried  salt  fish.  This  report  deals  with  the  latter  trade,  and  is  written 
in  response  to  a  number  of  requests  from  Canadian  exporters  who  have  been 
inquiring  concerning  the  prospects  for  Canadian  dried  salt  fish  in  this  market. 

Local  production  is  estimated  at  approximately  75,000  tons  of  fresh  fish 
annually.  Of  this  quantity  approximately  30  per  cent  is  consumed  in  the  fresh 
state,  20  per  cent  is  used  by  the  Chinese  population  for  hog  and  duck  feed  or 
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as  fertilizer,  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent  is  dried  and  salted  for  local  con- 
sumption and  for  export.  Actually  the  country  is  believed  to  be  self-sufficient 
as  far  as  its  fish  requirements  are  concerned,  but  since  fish  becomes  unfit  for 
consumption  so  rapidly  in  this  tropical  climate,  a  considerable  tonnage  must  be 
disposed  of  elsewhere  while  it  is  still  in  good  condition.  Thus,  while  the  waters 
surrounding  the  country  provide  ample  food  fishes,  British  Malaya  is  neverthe- 
less a  large  importer  of  dried  salt  fish,  partly  to  supplement  the  local  production. 

The  important  feature  of  the  import  trade,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Singa- 
pore is  the  entrepot  from  which  the  surrounding  countries  are  supplied  with  their 
supplementary  fish  requirements.  These  countries — viz.  Netherlands  India 
(Java,  Sumatra,  etc.),  British  India,  Ceylon,  and  South  China — are  in  some- 
what the  same  position  as  British  Malaya.  They  too  are  insular  or  maritime 
and  can  produce  the  greater  part  of  their  fish  needs  but,  being  also  tropical  or 
semi-tropical,  they  are  forced  to  ship  part  of  their  catch  to  other  neighbouring 
markets  while  it  is  in  a  consumable  condition.  As  a  result  there  is  the  rather 
strange  situation,  which  is  disclosed  by  statistics,  that  while  all  these  countries 
are  large  shippers  of  dried  salt  fish  to  British  Malaya  and  chiefly  to  the  main 
port  of  Singapore,  they  are  also  large  buyers  of  dried  salt  fish  from  Singapore. 

IMPORTS 

The  statistics  below  show  the  imports  of  dried  salt  fish  into  British 
Malaya: — 

1931  1932 

Countries  of  Origin               Long  Tons  Straits  $    Long  Tons  Straits  $ 

French  Indo-China                              21.543  3,264,159  15,960  2,435,283 

Siam                                                   15.658  2.096,490  22,936  2,564,461 

N.E.I.  (Sumatra)                                  2.455  690.775  2.142  547,636 

China                                                   1,114  506,233  683  360,582 

Japan                                                   1,287  673,643  244  99,925 

Other  Asiatic  countries  ..   ....         1,631  402,651  1,173  355,032 

Other  countries — 

(United  Kingdom.  Australia, 

Holland,  Arabia,  etc.)  . .             60  8.124  39  12,621 

United  States                                             1  1,535  1  667 

Canada                                                      1  71     

Total  (S$)   43.750       7.639.681       43,178  6.376,207 

Total  (Can.$)   4,583,808  3,825,724 

Details  of  imports  by  countries  for  1933  are  not  available ;  but  total  imports 
were  46,488  long  tons  valued  at  Straits  $6,480,433  (Can.  $3,888,260). 

In  the  above  figures  the  values  are  in  Straits  currency,  but  the  total  import 
values  have  been  converted  to  Canadian  dollars  at  the  approximate  current  rate 
of  exchange — Straits  $1  equals  60  cents  Canadian. 

Practically  all  the  imports  are  shown  to  be  from  neighbouring  countries, 
with  Siam  and  French  Indo-China  together  accounting  for  between  85  and  90 
per  cent  of  each  annual  total. 

EXPORTS 

Turning  to  the  export  or  entrepot  trade,  British  Malaya  exported  more 
dried  salt  fish  in  the  three  years  under  review  than  she  imported,  viz:  imports 
in  1931  totalled  43,750  tons,  while  exports  were  48,226  tons;  in  1932  imports 
were  43,178  tons  and  exports  47,011  tons;  in  1933  imports  were  46,488  tons  and 
exports  46,692  tons.  Netherlands  East  Indies  (principally  Java)  takes  over 
90  per  cent  of  British  Malaj'a's  total  exports  of  this  product.  The  reason  given 
for  this,  in  addition  to  the  necessity  to  dispose  of  fish  while  it  is  still  consum- 
able, is  that  salt  is  one  of  the  Government  monopolies  in  Netherlands  India, 
and  it  is  expensive  for  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  natives  of  these  islands. 
Thus  they  import  dried  salt  fish,  and  in  this  way  their  food  is  savoured  at  a 
lower  cost  than  if  they  used  locally  purchased  salt. 
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It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  concerning  the  stocks  entering 
into  Singapore's  entrepot  trade  in  dried  salt  fish,  but  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  90  per  cent  of  the  stocks  imported  are  re-exported,  and  that  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  is  in  locally  produced  fish.  To  put  it  more  strik- 
ingly, while  British  Malaya  imported  over  46,000  tons  of  dried  salt  fish  in  1933, 
it  is  estimated  that  only  a  little  over  4,500  tons  of  these  imports  were  consumed 
locally. 

VARIETIES  IMPORTED 

Since  most  of  the  imports  are  from  nearby  countries  which  are  surrounded 
by  tropical  or  semi-tropical  waters,  it  follows  that  most  of  the  varieties  of  fish 
entering  into  the  trade  are  not  found  in  Canadian  waters.  The  varieties  have 
only  Chinese  or  Malay  names  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  give  a  description 
of  them  to  Canadian  exporters.  Prices  are  quoted  in  Straits  dollars  per  picul 
(133+  pounds)  on  the  local  market;  these  have  been  converted  to  Canadian 
values  in  the  following  notes  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe 
the  various  kinds  of  fish: — 

Ikan  Siam:  a  small  fresh-water  fish  somewhat  like  a  'trout;  as  the  name  implies,  it 
originates  in  Siam.  Prices:  first  grade,  $144  per  ton  (2,000  pounds) ;  second  grade,  $126;  third 
grade,  $90  to  $99  per  ton. 

Ikan  Kampong:  a  variety  of  mackerel.  This  fish  is  caught  in  local  waters  and  imported 
from  all  surrounding  countries.  Prices:  first  grade,  $63;  second  grade,  $49.50  to  $54;  third 
grade,  $31.50  to  $45  per  ton. 

A  species  of  the  codfish  is  shipped  from  British  North  Borneo  ait  the  following  prices: 
first  grade,  $126  to  $144;  second  grade,  $99  to  $115;  third  grade,  $72  to  $94.50  per  ton. 

Ikan  Sipat:  a  purely  tropical  variety  which  is  mainly  supplied  b}'  French  Indo^China. 
Prices:  first  grade,  $99  to  $108;  second  grade,  $72  to  $90;  third  grade,  $45  to  $65  per  ton. 

Ikan  Belis:  a  variety  similar  to  the  anchovy.  Prices:  first  grade,  $126  to  $144;  second 
grade,  $90  to  $115  per  ton. 

Squid,  good  medium  quality,  $108  to  $116  per  ton. 

In  the  above  notes  the  prices  are  those  prevailing  on  the  local  market. 
Quotations  fluctuate  continually  in  accordance  with  the  arrival  of  supplies,  but 
the  above  are  an  indication  of  the  levels  that  must  be  met. 

PACKING 

The  usual  packing  is  in  plaited  bamboo  hampers  or  heavy  jute  sacking 
securely  tied  with  hemp  ropes.  Some  second-hand  wooden  cases  are  seen  on  the 
market,  but  they  are  only  used  if  readily  available. 

METHOD  OF  PREPARATION 

The  first  requirement  of  dried  salt  fish  for  this  market  is  that  it  should  be 
thoroughly  dried.  Most  of  the  local  fishes  mentioned  above  have  a  low  fat 
content  and  as  a  result  they  dry  thoroughly  and  keep  well.  There  is  also  the 
fact  that  in  tropical  countries  drying  may  be  more  completely  achieved. 

An  experimental  shipment  of  dried  salt  herring  received  from  Canada  some 
time  ago  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  this  respect.  When  the  shipment  was 
made  the  fish  were  no  doubt  as  dry  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  by  natural 
processes  in  Canada.  During  the  long  voyage  through  tropical  waters  a  loss  in 
weight  of  over  30  per  cent  was  experienced,  and  due  to  their  relatively  high 
moisture  content  the  condition  of  the  fish  upon  arrival  was  not  satisfactory.  If 
this  difficulty  cannot  be  overcome,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Canadian  exporters  to 
protect  local  importers  against  such  heavy  losses  from  shrinkages  by  a  system 
of  allowances  based  on  experience  after  two  or  three  trial  shipments  have  been 
made.  The  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Singapore  is  prepared  to  assist  in 
this  connection  by  verifying  the  statements  of  the  importers  until  a  standard 
percentage  of  loss  is  fixed. 
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Next  in  importance  after  dryness  is  the  method  of  cutting  the  fish.  Most 
of  the  varieties  imported,  with  the  exception  of  Ikan  Siam,  are  split,  cleaned, 
and  partially  filleted  with  the  head  on.  The  method  followed  is  to  split  the  fish 
down  the  back,  detach  the  back  bone  from  the  beJly  inside,  but  to  leave  it 
attached  to  one  side  of  the  fish.  When  finished  the  fish  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  folder  in  three  sections;  the  two  sides  of  the  fish  with  the  head 
attached  to  one  and  the  back  bone,  making  the  third  section,  attached  to  the  other. 
It  is  essential  that  the  bone  and  the  head  be  attached  to  the  fish  since  they  are 
used  in  the  preparation  of  soups. 

The  fish  imported  is  heavily  salted,  containing,  according  to  a  local  expert, 
approximately  10  per  cent  salt. 

Some  of  the  fish  sold  would  be  considered  unfit  for  human  consumption  in 
Canada.  It  is  strong  and  heavily  salted  and  in  many  cases  badly  broken  up. 
This  fish  is  sold  more  cheaply  than  the  prices  given  above  and  used  mainly  by 
the  coolie  classes  as  a  condiment  with  rice.  Canadian  exporters  should  not 
attempt  to  compete  in  this  class  of  trade. 

TERMS  OF  SALE 

Most  of  the  dried  salt  fish  business  in  Singapore  is  conducted  on  a  consign- 
ment basis.  In  the  case  of  fish  from  Siam  the  shipping  companies  operating 
between  Singapore  and  that  country  have  entered  into  the  trade  in  order  to 
assure  themselves  of  cargo.  A  special  agent,  carried  with  the  ship,  is  advanced 
funds  by  the  shipping  companies  with  which  to  purchase  stocks  in  Siam.  Upon 
arrival  in  Singapore  this  agent  arranges  for  the  disposal  of  the  fish  to  the  local 
merchants  and  the  shipping  companies  are  reimbursed  by  the  latter.  The  agent 
gets  a  commission  of  one-half  per  cent.  The  local  agents  in  turn  sell  the  fish 
to  wholesale  exporters  shipping  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  other  sur- 
rounding markets. 

SUMMARY  REMARKS 

From  the  foregoing,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Singapore  is 
merely  the  entrepot  for  the  supply  of  surrounding  countries  and  of  Netherlands 
India  (Java)  in  particular,  Canadian  exporters  might  reasonably  conclude  that 
it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  sell  direct  to  buyers  in  Java  since  their  stocks 
would  eventually  be  shipped  to  that  market  in  any  case.  The  writer  is  inclined 
to  agree  with  this  reasoning,  but  would  add  that  the  established  trade  in  Singa- 
pore cannot  be  disregarded.  For  many  years  Canadian  dried  salt  fish,  especially 
from  the  West  Coast,  has  been  shipped  to  Hongkong  and  the  China  market. 
Some  of  these  stocks  have  been  re-exported  to  Singapore.  The  suggestion  is 
now  offered  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  deal  direct  with  the  Singapore 
buyers  but  at  the  same  time  to  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of  direct  shipments 
to  the  Java  market  at  some  later  time. 

While  most  of  the  business  in  this  commodity  is  on  consignment,  Canadian 
exporters  are  advised  not  to  entertain  such  terms.  The  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  in  Singapore  could  recommend  no  firm  with  whom  these  terms  would  be 
safe.  Contact  has  been  established  with  two  or  three  firms  who  are  prepared 
to  buy  on  terms  of  documents  against  payment,  and  exporters  are  advised  to  do 
business  only  on  these  terms  and  with  only  those  firms  recommended  by  the 
Trade  Commissioner's  office.  In  certain  cases  it  might  even  be  advisable  to 
insist  upon  letters  of  credit. 

This  report  should  provide  some  guidance  to  exporters  in  their  choice  of 
Canadian  varieties  that  would  be  most  suitable.  Almost  any  fish  prepared  in 
the  manner  outlined  and  that  will  sell  at  competitive  prices  will  obtain  a  share 
of  the  market  with  the  important  provision  that  it  will  stand  such  a  long  ship- 
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ment.  The  writer  would  suggest  the  following  as  the  most  suitable  Canadian 
varieties:  dried  salt  herring,  squid,  mackerel,  and,  perhaps,  cod. 

The  first  step  is  to  provide  the  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Union 
Building,  Singapore,  with  samples  and  lowest  prices  c.i.f.  that  port.  He  will 
then  be  able  to  make  definite  offers  to  the  contacts  who  have  been  interested  and 
to  report  on  the  prospects  of  doing  business. 

SHIPPING 

From  the  West  Coast  shipments  could  be  routed  via  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Steamships  for  transhipment  at  Hongkong  or  via  the  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line, 
which  offers  direct  scheduled  sailings  to  all  main  ports  in  this  territory.  From 
the  East  Coast  shipments  should  be  routed  ex  Halifax  per  the  Ellerman  Line 
for  transhipment  at  Port  Said  or  Colombo  or  per  the  ships  of  the  Java-New 
York  Conference.  With  the  exception  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships  all 
these  services  are  slow  and  to  a  great  extent  through  tropical  waters,  and  it  might 
be  necessary  for  exporters  to  arrange  for  cooled  or  ventilated  space  in  order  to 
insure  safe  arrival.  These  questions  should  be  discussed  thoroughly  with  the 
agents  of  the  various  shipping  companies  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  quote 
prices. 

BRAZILIAN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

A.  dos  Reis  Carneiro,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  28,  1934. — Recently  the  Brazilian  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  reduce  the  exchange  restrictions  prevailing  in  this  country  for 
the  last  few  years. 

On  May  24  of  this  year  the  first  decree  was  issued,  authorizing  licensed 
banks  here  to  operate  in  exchange,  not  resulting  from  exports,  at  open  market 
rates,  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  however,  continuing  to  monopolize  the  purchase,  at 
official  rates,  of  all  Brazilian  export  bills  and  to  supply  cover  for  approved 
imports  at  official  rates. 

On  June  20  a  second  decree  was  issued  authorizing  free  exportation  of 
Brazilian  goods,  not  specially  mentioned  in  Brazilian  export  statistics,  without 
requiring  export  permits,  except  scrap  iron  and  metals,  the  export  of  which  is 
prohibited.  Sales  can  be  made  in  national  or  foreign  currency  and  export  bills 
resulting  from  these  operations  can  be  negotiated  freely  in  the  open  exchange 
market. 

A  supplementary  note  regarding  the  above  decree  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  considers  as  specially  mentioned  in  Brazilian  statistics  the  following 
goods:  lard,  preserved  meat,  frozen  and  chilled  meat,  hides,  wool,  skins,  tallow, 
jerked  beef,  manganese  ore,  raw  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  rubber,  cocoa,  coffee, 
carnauba  wax,  bran  of  all  kinds,  manioc  meal,  oranges,  fruits,  and  nuts,  oil- 
producing  seeds,  tobacco,  herva  mate,  timber,  cakes,  and  precious  stones. 
Exports  of  these  articles,  which  can  only  be  sold  in  foreign  currency,  are  still 
subject  to  export  permits,  and  cover  resulting  therefrom  has  to  be  sold  to  the 
Bank  of  Brazil. 

By  the  terms  of  the  above-mentioned  decree,  however,  the  concessions 
granted  therein  may  be  extended  to  other  export  articles  on  proposal  of  the 
Director  of  the  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  and  approval  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance. 

On  June  28  therefore  the  Bank  of  Brazil  turned  free  the  exportation  of 
further  Brazilian  goods,  as  follows:  lard,  cotton  seeds  and  cakes  thereof. 

During  1933  the  export  movement  of  Brazilian  products  not  specially  men- 
tioned in  export  statistics  amounted  to  £953.000,  while  lard  was  exported  to  a 
value  of  £159,000,  and  cotton  seed  cake  to  a  value  of  £125,000,  making  a  total 
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of  £1,237,000  against  £34,553,000  resulting  from  exports  of  the  twenty-four 
specially  mentioned  products  still  subject  to  export  permits. 

Cotton  seed  exports  are  not  shown  separately  in  Brazilian  statistics,  but 
are  included  under  the  heading  *'  oil-producing  seeds."  and  it  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  give  their  value. 

While  all  accounts  may  now  be  liquidated  immediately  at  the  free  market 
rate,  this  is,  of  course,  only  possible  if  the  importer  and  exporter  agree  on  such 
a  transaction,  as  the  difference  between  the  official  rate  and  the  open  market 
rate  is  at  present  about  33  per  cent. 

MARKET  FOR  LEAD  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  June  14,  1934. — The  production  of  lead  in  Japan  expanded  greatly 
during  the  period  of  the  World  War,  but  in  the  years  following  it  declined  to 
about  the  pre-war  level.  From  1931,  however,  it  has  shown  a  remarkable 
increase.  Although  6,000  metric  tons  are  now  manufactured  annually,  this  ton- 
nage meets  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  requirements;  the  remainder  is  im- 
ported from  Canada,  the  United  States,  British  India,  and  Australia.  There  are 
only  two  companies,  the  Mitsui  and  the  Mitsubishi,  operating  lead  smelting  and 
refining  plants,  the  former  obtaining  its  supplies  of  ore  from  the  Kamioka  mine 
in  Gifu  Prefecture,  and  the  latter  from  the  Hosokura  mine  in  Miyagi  Prefec- 
ture which  was  previously  owned  and  operated  by  a  now  defunct  firm.  The  pro- 
duction of  lead  from  1928  to  1932,  the  latest  available  figures,  was  as  follows: 
1928,  3,653  metric  tons;  1929,3,374;  1930,3,581;  1931,4,070;  and  1932,  6,415 
metric  tons. 

IMPORTS 

In  1933,  66,598  metric  tons  were  imported.  Canadian  11  Tadanac  n  is  the 
principal  source  of  supply,  furnishing  in  that  year  over  half  of  the  Japanese 
requirements.  The  United  States  "  Selbi,"  the  Indian  "  B.M.,"  and  the  Aus- 
tralian "  B.H.A.S."  are  also  imported,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  Mexican  "Asarco." 
Imports  of  lead  in  ingots  and  slabs,  in  comparison  with  1932,  increased  by  20-3 
per  cent;  those  from  Canada  by  37-9  per  cent.  Figures  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: — 

1933  1932  1931 

M.  Tons       M.  Tons       M.  Tons 


Canada   31,817  23,065  25,838 

United  States   22,119  18,278  16,898 

British  India   10,762  10.997  8,804 

Australia   1,430  1,890  1,655 

Others   470  1,110  392 


66,598  55,340  53,587 

Imports  of  tea  lead  originate  mainly  in  India,  and  show  a  decrease  from 
1932  of  35-6  per  cent;  the  total  quantity  purchased  amounted  to  38  metric  tons. 
Imports  of  other  lead — 600  metric  tons — came  mainly  from  Great  Britain 
for  the  account  of  one  of  the  large  petroleum  companies  operating  in  Japan,  and 
was  made  through  their  London  office. 

Tea  lead  and  ingots  and  slabs  when  used  in  the  production  of  certain  defined 
articles  are  allowed  in  duty-free,  as  well  as  old  or  waste  lead  which  is  to  be  used 
for  remanufacturing  purposes.  Plates,  sheets,  and  wires  are  subject  to  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  while  tubes  come  under  an  import  duty  of  3-30  yen  per  100  kin. 
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EXPORTS 

The  production  of  lead  sheets  and  plates  in  Japan  in  1932  amounted  to  7,519 
metric  tons;  of  lead  pipes  and  tubes  to  22,311  metric  tons;  and  of  other  lead 
manufactures  to  2,639  metric  tons.  In  each  case  there  was  a  decided  increase 
over  the  1931  figures.  Lead  tubes  were  the  principal  articles  of  export,  the 
Kwantung  Province  being  the  main  consuming  centre  for  the  Japanese  mer- 
chandise. 

MARKET  FOR  ZINC  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  June  18,  1934. — The  production  of  zinc  in  Japan  was  negligible 
until  the  war,  and  the  present  production  is  considerably  below  the  war-time 
peak,  the  average  annual  output  from  1928  to  1932  being  approximately  23,647 
metric  tons. 

There  are  three  companies  manufacturing  zinc  at  the  present  time.  Mitsui 
is  credited  with  a  monthly  output  of  2,000  tons,  while  it  is  said  that  Mitsubishi 
and  the  Japan  Soda  Manufacturing  Company  each  turn  out  from  140  to  150 
tons  monthly.  Ore  is  obtained  by  Mitsui  from  their  Kamioka  mine  in  Gifu 
Prefecture  and  from  foreign  sources  of  supply,  while  Mitsubishi's  requirements 
are  obtained  from  domestic  mines.  The  Japan  Soda  Manufacturing  Company 
is  dependent  entirely  on  foreign  ore.  Various  projects  are  under  consideration 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  production  of  this  mineral,  the  most  important 
being  that  of  the  Mitsubishi  interest  who  plan  to  increase  the  output  of  their 
mines  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  turn  out  at  their  Naoshima  plant  an 
average  of  1,000  tons  of  smelted  zinc  monthly.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Japanese  to  obtain  the  necessary  ore  from  domestic  sources  and 
to  produce  zinc  of  the  same  degree  of  purity  and  at  as  low  a  cost  as  is  at  present 
being  secured  from  Canada  and  Australia.  Figures  relating  to  the  production 
of  zinc  ore  for  the  year  1933  are  not  available,  but  it  is  anticipated  in  mining 
circles  that  the  quantity  will  be  much  in  excess  of  the  1932  production.  Figures 
showing  the  production  of  ore  from  1928  to  1932,  together  with  the  value,  are 
given  in  the  following  statement: — 

Metric  Tons  1.000  Yen 


1928   19,117  6.340 

1929    22,099  7.198 

1930    24,669  6.042 

1931    25,407  4.472 

1932    27,043  6,033 


IMPORTS 

Despite  the  above  production  of  zinc  ore  in  Japan,  over  35,000  metric  tons 
are  imported  annually,  the  supply  coming  mainly  from  Australia.  Imports  for 
the  year  1933  increased  by  6-3  per  cent  when  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
and  according  to  countries  of  origin,  supplies  from  Australia  increased  by  81-9 
per  cent,  while  those  from  China  decreased  by  98-8  per  cent,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  in  that  country  during  the  year.  Ore  from 
Canada  amounted  to  2,151  metric  tons,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
compares  the  imports  during  the  years  1932  and  1933: — 


1933 

1932 

Met.  Tons 

Met.  Tons 

  35,473 

19,478 

  2.151 

  188 

10.070 

  1 

6,006 

37,213 

35,554 
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In  the  importation  of  zinc  ingots,  slabs,  and  grains,  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  were  of  Canadian  origin;  the  remainder  was  shared  by  Aus- 
tralia, the  United  States,  and  some  other  countries.  Imports  from  Canada 
increased  by  29-3  per  cent  over  the  1932  imports  and  by  58-6  per  cent  over 
those  for  1931.  If  zinc  ore  imports  are  excluded,  supplies  from  Australia  have 
progressively  decreased.  Supplies  from  the  United  States  increased  by  58-2  per 
cent  when  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Considering  the  total  imports  of 
zinc  ingots,  slabs,  and  grains,  the  1933  imports  show  an  increase  of  29-5  per  cent 
over  the  quantity  brought  in  during  1932. 


Imports  of  Zinc  Ingots,  Slabs,  and  Grains 


1933 

1932 

1931 

Figures 

in  Metric 

Tons 

  14,521 

11.230 

9.158 

  7,211 

7.528 

8.604 

  3,182 

2,012 

1,066 

  2,165 

135 

1,665 

27,079 

20,905 

20,493 

Imports  of  zinc  ore  and  of  zinc  ingots,  slabs,  and  grains  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1934  when  compared  with  the  same  period  during  1933  all  show 
a  decrease,  due  probably  to  the  large  stocks  held  over  from  1933  by  importers 
and  consumers.  Imports  of  zinc  ore  during  this  period  decreased  by  81-2  per 
cent  from  the  .1933  imports  and  amounted  to  8,918  metric  tons.  Imports  of 
zinc  in  ingots,  slabs,  and  grains  show  a  decrease  of  42-3  per  cent,  purchases  from 
Canada  having  decreased  by  39-5  per  cent,  while  those  from  Australia  decreased 
by  36-9  per  cent.   These  were  as  follows: — 


1934 

1933 

1932 

In  Metric  Tons 

  3,353 

5,543 

3,134 

  2,509 

3,977 

3,387 

  1,047 

1,491 

583 

  105 

1,149 

100 

7,014 

12,160 

7,210 

Zinc  manufactures  such  as  plates  and  sheets  originate  mainly  in  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  and  show  an  annual  increase,  although  the  quan- 
tity imported  amounted  to  only  3,199  metric  tons  during  1933.  In  other  zinc 
imports,  which  include  such  items  as  nickled  zinc  plates  and  sheets,  wires,  tubes, 
etc.,  amounting  to  about  1,200  metric  tons,  countries  of  origin  are  given  as  the 
United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium,  while  waste  zinc  and  zinc 
fit  only  far  use  in  remanufacturing  come  from  Oriental  countries  such  as  China, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  etc. 


JAPANESE  IMPORT  TARIFF  ON  ZINC 


1.  Ingots,  slabs  and  grains  100  kin  Yen  4.05 

2.  Plates  and  sheets — 

A.  Nickelled  ad  val.  20  per  cent 

B.  Other— 

(a)  Not  exceeding  0.17  millimetres  in  thickness..  Free 

(b)  Other  100  kin  Yen  5.80 

3.  Wires  and  tubes  ad  val.  20  per  cent 

4.  Waste  or  old,  fit  only  for  remanufacturing  100  kin  Yen  0.54 

Note. — 100  kin  equals  132  pounds. 


If  zinc  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  specified  commodities  the 
entry  of  ingots,  slabs,  and  grains  is  free  of  duty. 
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RUBBER  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 


Tokyo,  June  14,  1934. — Of  the  total  world  production  of  rubber  amounting 
to  826,000  tons  in  1930,  810,000  in  1931,  and  718,000  in  1932,  only  685,000  tons 
were  consumed  by  all  countries  in  1930,  668,000  in  1931,  and  670,000  in  1932. 
The  United  States  regularly  takes  one-half  of  the  total  amount,  followed  by 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Japan's  share  of  this  total  has  been  increasing  each 
year.  In  1930  Japan  followed  Germany  with  33,000  tons,  representing  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  rubber  consumed  by  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
In  1931,  however,  Japan  was  fourth  in  importance  among  consuming  countries, 
displacing  Germany;  and  by  1932  Japanese  consumption  had  increased  to  53,000 
tons  or  approximately  15  per  cent  of  total  consumption  by  all  countries  except- 
ing the  United  States.  Imports  of  rubber  into  Japan  for  the  vears  1929  to  1933 
were  as  follows:  1929,  38,767  tons:  1930,  37,148  tons;  1931,  49,162  tons;  1932, 
63,488  tons;  and  1933,  77,700  tons'. 

Rubber  consumption  has  for  several  years  lagged  far  behind  production, 
resulting  in  the  accumulation  of  surplus  stocks  of  raw  rubber — a  condition  which 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  a  decreased  demand,  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the 
United  States  production  of  automobiles.  The  resulting  lower  prices  of  rubber 
have  probably  had  an  encouraging  effect  on  the  development  of  the  Japanese 
industry. 


The  principal  rubber  products  manufactured  in  Japan  comprise  the  follow- 
ing: airplane,  automobile,  and  rickshaw  tires;  hoses;  tubes;  belts  and  other 
machine  accessories;  dolls  and  other  toys;  boots  and  shoes;  heels;  "  tabi  "  and 
"  zori  "  soles  (for  Japanese-style  footwear);  medical  appliances;  air  cushions; 
rubber-lined  cloth;  balloons;  sacks;  and  ebonite  goods.  Of  the  foregoing,  bal- 
loons, sacks,  cushions,  and  other  thin  rubber  and  rubber-lined  goods  are  made 
by  the  cooling  method,  whereas  tires,  hoses,  boots  and  shoes,  balls,  etc.,  are  made 
by  the  heating  method.  The  former,  or  thin  rubber  goods,  are  generally  made 
by  small-scale  home  industries,  while  the  latter  are  usually  made  in  large-scale 
factories.  For  the  greater  part,  however,  manufacture  is  still  conducted  on  a 
small  scale,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  detailed  production  figures. 
The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry, 
gives  the  total  value  of  various  rubber  products  for  the  three  years  1929,  1930, 
and  1931.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  values  have  fallen  off,  but  this  has  no  doubt 
been  due  to  the  exceptional  drop  in  the  price  of  rubber,  as  statistics  of  raw 
rubber  importation  indicate  a  decided  increase,  as  shown  above. 


PRODUCTION 


Production  of  Rubber  Goods  in  Japan 


1929  1930  1931 

Figures  in  1,000  Yen 


Tires  and  accessories 
Machinery  accessories 

Footwear  

Toys  

Tubes  

Belting  

Others  (soft)  

Electric  batteries  . . 
Others  (hard)  . . 


25.753  19,285  19,454 

2,126  1,420  636 

28.797  20.443  15,930 

2.318  2.313  3.320 

1.319  1.973  5.304 
4.698  4,577  4.005 
9,860  9,552  8.899 

212  233  264 

1,515  970  849 


Total 


75,598 


60.766 


59,661 
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In  1931  a  total  of  837  factories  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
goods  in  Japan.  Of  these,  268  made  footwear,  136  tires  and  accessories,  75  toys, 
and  the  remainder  various  other  articles  of  rubber. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

The  following  tables  show  exports  and  imports  of  rubber  products  from 
Japan  in  1933  with  comparative  figures  for  1931: — 

Imports  of  Principal  Rubber  Products  into  Japan 

1933  1931 

Value  Value 

Quantity  1,000  Yen  Quantity  1,000  Yen 

Total   33,092    20,901 

Crude  rubber  1,000  piculs             1.165  29,685  737  13,183 

Hoses  and  belting  kin             3,902  14  17,728  25 

Submarine  cable  wiring       150*  193 

Bicycles  units               491  1,864  1,887  3,378 

Bicycle  tires  kin           11,000  8  2,630  2,084 

Motor  cycles  units               536  510  1,551  747 

Other  bicycles  units                 10  1  110  6 

Rubber  goods     862    1,114 

Old  rubber  kin       1,359.400  70  1,927,700  '72 

Others  kin           37,000  75  84,000  96 

*  Nautical  miles.    100  kin=l  picul  =  132  lbs. 

Although  there  was  an  increase  in  imports  of  crude  rubber,  there  was  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  values  of  all  other  imports. 

Exports  of  Principal  Rubber  Products  from  Japan 

1933  1931 
Quantity     Value     Quantity  Value 
100  Kin    1,000  Yen  100  Kin  1,000  Yen 

Total   53,946    26,858 

Insulated  wiring   96,208         4,597       62,392  2,366 

Rickshaw  tires   11,316  818         9,659  857 

Bicycle  tires   75.128         4.307       26,299  1,901 

Other  tires   45,645         3,712       12,314  1,099 

Rubber  toys   8.633    1,044 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes   1,046*       8,213         1,040  2,198* 

Other  footwear   19,993    4,394 

Hoses  and  belting   2,860  343         1,910  12.819 

Other  goods   3,327    175 

*  1,000  dozen. 

As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  tables,  the  total  value  of  exports  during  1933 
represents  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent  over  that  for  1931.  On  rubber 
tires  and  rubber  toys,  etc.,  the  export  values  increased  from  three-  to  fourfold. 
Additional  evidence  of  the  development  of  Japanese  export  trade  in  rubber 
products  is  shown  by  the  figures  of  exports  for  the  two  principal  items,  rubber 
footwear  and  tires.  The  annual  export  value  of  the  former  increased  from 
2,126,000  yen  in  1925  to  15,064,000  yen  in  1929  and  29,929,000  yen  in  1933. 
Export  values  of  rubber  tires,  which  amounted  to  9,469,000  ven  in  1925,  decreas- 
ing to  3,858,000  yen  in  1931,  advanced  rapidly  to  8,839,000  yen  in  1933. 

British  India,  Great  Britain,  Africa,  and  Netherlands  India  are  the  prin- 
cipal markets  for  Japanese  footwear,  their  respective  shares  of  the  total  export 
value  of  this  product  in  1933,  which  amounted  to  21,103,000  yen,  being  3,660,000 
yen,  3,196,000  yen,  and  1,682,000  yen. 

Exports  of  rubber  tires  in  the  same  year,  valued  at  8,839,000  yen,  were 
divided  as  follows:  Netherlands  India,  2^498,000  yen;  China,  1,727,000  yen; 
Kwantung  Province,  1,065,000  yen;  Straits  Settlements,  684,000  yen;  Manclui- 
kuo,  183,000  yen;  and  others,  2,680,000  yen. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

TEXTILES,  ETC. 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1557  (December  2,  1933),  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 
reports  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  recommended  that  an 
Order  in  Council  should  be  made  for  the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin 
of  all  the  goods  included  in  the  reference,  namely,  imported  piece-goods,  ribbons, 
and  certain  made-up  textile  articles.  Only  in  the  case  of  imported  piece-goods, 
however,  is  marking  at  the  time  of  importation  to  be  obligatory.  As  regards  the 
other  products,  the  indication  of  origin  must  appear  at  the  time  of  sale  or 
exposure  for  sale. 

Concerning  imported  piece-goods  of  the  following  descriptions: — 

Woven  piece-goods,  wholly  or  partly  of  cotton,  wool  (including  alpaca,  mohair, 
cashmere,  llama,  vicuna,  and  camels'  hair),  silk,  artificial  silk,  hemp,  flax,  or  jute, 
whether  or  not  coated,  impregnated,  or  in  any  other  way  treated  or  operated  upon, 
but  not  including  goods  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  reed,  rush,  straw,  or  coir, 

it  is  proposed  that  the  indication  of  origin  required  on  importation  shall  be 
applied  as  follows: — 

Woven  into,  or  stamped  or  printed — 

(a)  Every  two  yards  on  the  selvedge;  or 

(b)  on  labels  securely  attached  to  each  end  of  the  roll,  provided  that  where  any  goods 
are  sold  from  the  roll,  such  labels  must  remain  attached  to  any  roll  from  which 
lengths  are  cut. 

With  regard  to  imported  ribbons  of  the  same  materials,  the  indication  of 
origin  required  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  shall  be  as  under: — 

(a)  By  printing  or  stamping  in  a  contrasting  colour  on  the  container  or  outside  wrap- 
ping of  each  separate  package  and  in  addition  on  the  bobbin,  reel,  or  similar  centre, 
if  any;  or 

(b)  weaving  in  or  stamping  or  printing  on  the  goods  themselves  every  two  yards. 

The  recommendations  for  the  marking  of  imported  made-up  goods  on  sale 
or  exposure  for  sale  apply  to  the  following  kinds: — 

(a)  Articles  for  the  table,  sideboard,  dressing  table,  or  the  like: — 

Table  cloths,  carving  cloths,  and  napkins;  tea,  tray,  and  supper  cloths;  break- 
fast, luncheon,  tea,  and  dinner  sets;  bridge  sets;  runners;  sideboard  covers;  table 
centres;  d'oyleys;  table  mats;  cosey  covers;  duchess  covers  and  sots;  toilet  covers 
and  sets;  cheval  sets;  washstand  sets;  squares,  ovals,  rounds,  and  oblongs. 

(b)  Articles  of  bedding  of  the  following  descriptions: — 

Sheets;  pillow  cases;  bolster  covers;  bolster  sets;  bedspreads;  blankets;  quilts; 
counterpanes  and  other  bed  coverings;  valances  and  valance  sets;  sheet,  bolster, 
and  pillow  shams. 

(c)  Kitchen  cloths,  glass  and  other  polishing  cloths,  dusters. 

(d)  Towels. 

(e)  Other  articles: — 

Flags;  handkerchiefs,  scarves,  veils,  mufflers,  and  shawls:  travelling  rugs,  cover- 
lets, and  wrappers;  chair  and  sofa  backs;  cushion  covers;  work  bags;  laundry  bags; 
pram  covers  and  pram  canopy  covers;  rick  covers;  tarpaulins;  tents  and  awnings; 
buckets;  sacks  and  bags;  nightdress  cases  and  pyjama  cases;  brush  and  comb  bags; 
handkerchief  sachets;  babies'  napkins. 

The  indication  of  origin  is  to  be  applied  to  each  article  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing ways: — 

(i)  By  weaving  into,  or  printing  or  stamping  on,  each  article  in  a  durable  manner. 

(ii)  By  weaving  into,  or  stamping  or  printing  on  a  label  securely  stitched  to  the  article 
or  bent  over  the  article  and  pinned  through  it. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  handkerchiefs,  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  the  indication  of  origin  is  printed 
or  stamped  on  a  label  affixed  to  each  handkerchief  by  adhesive  means,  and 
where  handkerchiefs  are  made  up  into  a  set  and  sold  in  a  box,  it  shall  be  sufficient 
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if  the  indication  of  origin  is  stamped  or  printed  on  the  box  and  on  a  label  applied 
to  the  topmost  handkerchief. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  articles  for  the  table,  sideboard,  dressing  table,  or  the  like  which 
are  customarily  sold  in  sets  and  are  so  sold,  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  a  conspicuous 
mark  of  origin  is  applied  by  one  of  the  methods  specified  in  (i)  and  (ii)  above  to 
the  topmost  article  of  each  set. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  jute  bags  and  sacks  the  indication  of  origin  shall  be  applied  to  the 
inside  of  each  bag  near  the  top. 

With  respect  to  made-up  goods  and  ribbons,  although  marking  is  proposed 
only  at  the  time  of  sale,  experience  shows  that  importers  expect  the  overseas 
manufacturer  to  carry  out  the  regulations  in  his  factory  before  shipment. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
New  Zealand  Tariff  Revision 

With  reference  to  the  notice  on  pages  79-80  of  last  week's  issue  of  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  concerning  New  Zealand  tariff  resolutions 
introduced  on  July  11,  the  following  more  detailed  statement  has  been  com- 
piled respecting  the  new  duties.  As  the  information  is  taken  from  material 
necessarily  cabled  in  condensed  form  the  statement  is  subject  to  amplification 
or  verification  which  will  be  published  on  receipt  of  the  official  resolutions. 

The  11  New  Tariff "  rates  became  effective  as  from  July  11,  except  where  as 
indicated  the  date  is  November  1,  1934.  Since  under  the  Canada-New  Zealand 
Trade  Agreement  the  British  preferential  tariff  of  New  Zealand  is  in  the  main 
applied  to  Canada,  new  British  preferential  rates  are  to  the  same  extent  appli- 
cable to  Canadian  goods.  In  this  regard  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  former  surtax 
of  22^  per  cent  of  duty,  in  force  in  New  Zealand,  except  as  regards  goods  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Crown  Colonies,  is  continued.  (See  note  at  end 
respecting  items  in  Schedule  B  of  Canada-New  Zealand  Trade  Agreement.) 


Item  No. 

32  (1)  Chewing  gum  ad  val. 

(2)  Other  confectionery..    ..ad  val. 
32-2  Confectionery    other    than  chewing 

gum  ad  val. 

35  (4)  Fish,     potted     and  preserved. 

n.e.i.,  including  any  liquor,  oil, 
or  sauce.  (Note. — The  term 
"fish"  is  used  in  the  tariff  in 
its  widest  sense  and  includes 
shell-fish,  crustaceans,  and 
other  foods  obtained  from  the 

fisheries)  per  lb. 

56  Pickles  per  gal. 

Ex  61  Soups;  canned  macaroni.  ..  ad  val. 
63  Soap,  all  kinds;  soap  powder,  ex- 
tract of  soap,  dry  soap,  soft  soap, 
liquid  soap,  soap  solutions;  wash- 
ing or  cleansing  powders,  crystals, 
pastes  or  liquids,  n.e.i.  . .  ad  val. 
92  Acetic  acid  (containing  not  more 
than  15  per  cent  acidity)  .  .per  lb. 


137  Apparel,    and    ready-made  clothing, 

n.e.i.;  hosiery  ad  val. 

Silk  hosiery  ad  val. 


Former  Tariff 

British 
Preferential  General 
30% 


30% 
30% 


50% 
50% 

50% 


2d. 
3s. 
20% 


2.3' 


3d. 
6s. 
45% 


50% 


Up  to  30%  acid 
lid.  2id. 
Over  30%  per  each 

10%  acid 
lid.  |d. 


British 
Preferential 
10% 
27i% 

*20% 


New  Tariff 

General 


27i% 
27i% 


50% 
50% 


l|d. 

20% 
10% 


20% 
Free 


20% 
25% 


40% 
50% 

50% 


3d. 

40% 
45% 


50% 
20% 


50% 
50% 
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Former  Tariff 


Item  No. 

159  Floor  coverings,  viz: 

(1)  Floor-mats    and    floor-rugs,  of 

wool  or  containing  wool  or 
other  animal  fibre,  having  an 
area  not  exceeding  60  sq.  ft. 

ad  val. 

(4)  Carpets;    floor    coverings,  floor 
rugs,  mats,  and  matting,  other 

kinds  ad  val. 

164  Hats,  and  caps,  in  any  stage  of 
manufacture,    including  hat-hoods, 

n.e.i  ad  val. 

196  Boots,  shoes,  clogs,  pattens,  slippers, 
shoettes,  sandals,  goloshes,  over- 
shoes,   and   other   footwear,  n.e.i. 

ad  val. 

205  (6)   (a)  Pneumatic  tires  and  inner 

tubes  ad  val. 

(b)  Solid  tires  ad  val. 

239  Fancy  goods,  and  toys;  sporting, 
gaming  and  athletic  requisites, 
n.e.i.,  including  billiard  requisites 
n.e.i.;  fishing-tackle  n.e.i.,  including 
artificial  flies  and  other  bated 
hooks;  walking-sticks;  combs,  hair 
and  toilet  ad  val. 

242  Jewellery;  plate,  gold  or  silver; 
plated  ware  ad  val. 

247  Musical  instruments  and  parts,  viz.: 

(4)  Pianos,    player    pianos,  organs, 

n.e.i.,  harmoniums,  and  simi- 
lar instruments  . .   . .  ad  val. 

(5)  Musical  instruments,  n.e.i. 

ad  val. 

Ex  248  Gramophones  ad  val. 

262  Toilet  preparations,  and  perfumery, 
n.e.i.,  including  perfumed  oil 

ad  val. 

268  Cardboard  boxes,  and  paper  boxes, 
complete;  paper  n.e.i.,  and  card- 
board, cut  or  shaped,  for  wrap- 
pers, boxes  or  other  receptacles 

ad  val. 

297  Paper  or  cellophane,  and  paper  or 

cellophane  wrappers,  printed, 
lithographed  or  ruled,  n.e.i.  ad  val. 

298  Wrapping-paper,     printed     or  im- 

printed, viz.: 

(2)  In  sheets  of  size  less  than  20 

inches  by  15  inches  or  the 
equivalent  or  in  rolls  less  than 
10  inches  wide  (except  such 
rolls  specially  suited  for  in- 
dustrial or  similar  purposes  in 
such  widths  not  exceeding  2 
inches  as  the  Minister  may  de- 
termine)  ad  val. 

300  (1)  (b)  Carbon  and  similar  copying 
paper,  in  sheets  less  than  20  inches 
by  15  inches  or  in  rolls  less  than 
10  inches  wide  ad  val. 

303  Show-cards  and  calendars,  all  kinds, 

including  glacier  stickers  suited 
for  exhibition  on  windows. ad  val. 

304  Stationery  and  paper,  manufactured, 

viz..  account-books,  scribbling- 
books,  letter-books,  copying  letter- 
books,  counter  books,  guard  books, 
copy-books  with  headlines  on  each 
page,  drawing-books,  sketch-books, 
diaries,  birthday-books,  scribbling, 
and  letter  blocks;  book-covers; 
book-markers;  billhead,  invoice, 
and  statement  forms,  cheque,  and 


British 
Preferential 


25% 
25% 
25% 


25% 

10% 
10% 


25% 

25% 

20% 

20% 
20% 

35% 


25% 
25% 


25% 

20% 

25% 


General 

50% 
50% 
50% 

50% 

40% 
40% 


50% 
50% 

45% 

45% 
45% 

55% 

50% 
55% 


New  Tariff 

British  General 
Preferential 


55% 

40% 
50% 


20% 
20% 
20% 

20% 

2Jd.  lb. 
Id.  lb. 


20% 
20% 

10% 

10% 
10% 

*25% 

20% 
20% 


20% 

Free 
20% 


50% 
50% 
50% 

50% 

8d.  lb. 
4d.lb. 


50% 
50% 

45% 

45% 
45% 

55% 

50% 
55% 


55% 

20% 
50% 
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Former  Tariff 


Item  No. 

draft  forms;  tags;  labels,  all 
kinds;  printed  window-tickets; 
blotting-pads;  Christmas,  New 
Year,  birthday,  Easter,  and  other 
booklets  and  cards,  n.e.i.;  printed, 
lithographed,  ruled,  or  embossed 
stationery,  n.e.i  ad  val. 

327  Galvanized  iron  manufactures,  n.ei., 
made  up  from  galvanized  iron,  or 
from  plain  sheet  iron  and  then 
galvanized;  japanned  or  lacquered 
metalware,  furniture,  cabinetware, 
and  shelving,  specially  suited  for 
office,  shop,  or  warehouse  use,  made 
up  from  sheet  metal  not  exceeding 
0.080  inch  in  thickness.  .   .  .ad  val. 

335  Engines  suited  for  motor  cycles 

ad  val. 

Engines  suited  for  motor  vehicles 

ad  val. 

Engines  suited  for  motor  tractors 

ad  val. 

338  (9)  Wireless  broadcast  receiving 
sets  mounted  in  cabinets  ..ad  val. 

353  (4)  Electric  cooking  and  electric 
heating  appliances  ad  val. 

360  Nails  or  tacks,  iron,  exceeding  1  inch 

in  length,  n.e.i.;  also  dog-spikes 

per  ton 

361  Nails,    lead-headed,    and  galvanized 

cup-headed  roofing  nails.,  ad  val. 

362  Pipes,  piping,  tubes  and  tubing  (ex- 

cept coil  pipes)  viz.: 

(I)  Rain-water,     soil     and  similar 

pipes  (including  cast  iron  hav- 
ing a  thickness  of  metal  not 
exceeding  5/i6  inch)    .  .  ad  val. 
(3)  Cast  iron,  n.e.i  ad  val. 

(6)  Wrought  iron  or  wood,  n.e.i. 

ad  val. 

(7)  Lead  or  composition  .  .per  cwt. 

(II)  Knees,  bends,  elbows,  junction 

or  inspection  boxes  including 
covers  therefor,  and  other  fit- 
tings n.e.i.  for  pipes,  piping, 
tubes  or  tubing: 

(a)  Of  brass  or  other  copper- 

alloy   ad  val. 

(b)  Of   cast   iron,   for  pipes, 

piping,  tubes  and  tub- 
ing, exceeding  3  inches 
in  internal  diameter 

ad  val. 

373  Tinware  and  tin  manufactures  n.e.i. 

ad  val. 

389  Passenger  motor  cars  ..  ..  ..ad  val. 


Unassembled  or  completely  knocked 
down  ad  val. 

393  Leather-dressing,  belt-dressing,  and 
harness  composition;  fat-black  "and 
similar  preparations  in  packages 
of  less  than  5  lb.  net  weight; 
leather  revivers,  and  polishes, 
n.ei.;  blacking,  boot-polishes,  and 
preparations,  dry  or  liquid,  put  up 
for  renovating  or  cleaning  boots 
and  articles  of  apparel  and  cloth- 
ing, n.e.i.;  metal-polishes;  furni- 
ture, floor,  and  linoleum  polishes, 
not  being  varnishes   .  .    . .  ad  val. 

397  (1)  White-lead  ground  in  oil 

per  cwt. 


British 
Preferential 


25% 

10% 
plus  114% 
'body  duty' 


General 


British 
Preferential 


New  Tariff 

General 


25% 

50% 

20% 

50% 

25% 

50% 

20% 

50% 

10% 

40% 

10% 

40% 

10% 

40% 

15% 

60% 

/o 

*v  /o 

-b  ree 

on  oi 

10% 

35% 

Free 

35% 

20% 

45% 

*Free 

45% 

£2 

£4 

*Free 

£4 

20% 

40% 

*Free 

40% 

20% 

40% 

Free 

40% 

20% 

40% 

Free 

40% 

20% 

40% 

Free 

40% 

3s.  6d. 

7s. 

Free 

7s. 

20% 

40% 

Free 

40% 

20% 

40% 

Free 

40% 

50% 

40% 
plus  164% 
'body  duty' 


*15% 
15% 
(no  "body 
duty") 


(New  item)    (New  item)  7|% 


20% 


45% 


10% 
Free 


50% 
60% 
(no  "body 
duty") 

52|% 


45% 
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Former  Tariff 


New  Tariff 


Item  No. 
407  (1) 


British 
Preferential 


General 


British 
Preferential 


General 


Furniture  and  cabinetware, 
n.e.i.,  and  other  than  metal, 
including  chairs  of  wood  with 
wicker,  bamboo,  or  cane  seats; 
billiard-tables;  mantelpieces, 
other  than  stone;  sashes, 
wooden,  plain  or  glazed 

ad  val. 

407  (2)  Doors,  wooden,  plain  or  glazed 

ad  val. 


25% 

30%  or 
if  higher 

4s. 
per  door 


50% 

55%  or 
if  higher 

7s.  6d. 
per  door 


*15% 
25% 


50% 
55% 


*  Effective  November  1,  1934. 

As  electric  cooking  and  electric  heating  appliances  (Item  353-4)  are  in 
Schedule  B  of  the  Canada-New  Zealand  Trade  Agreement  at  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  as  silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery  (Item  137)  is  also  in  that 
schedule  at  S2h  per  cent  ad  valorem,  these  rates,  it  is  understood,  continue  in 
force.  As  to  the  present  rates  to  Canada  on  boots  and  shoes  (Item  196)  and 
unspecified  canned  fish  (Item  35-4),  which  are  also  in  Schedule  B  of  the  Trade 
Agreement,  either  the  former  British  preferential  or  new  British  preferential, 
which  is  slightly  lower-,  would  apply.  Canadian  motor  cars  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  British  preferential  tariff  require,  as  before,  a  Canadian  content 
of  75  per  cent  of  the  factory  or  works  cost.  For  Canadian  cars  with  a  50  per 
cent  content,  but  not  reaching  75  per  cent,  the  former  rate  remains  in  force 


United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposal 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  an  application  for: — 

(1)  Addition  to  the  free  list  of  magnesium  sulphate  (now  33^  per  cent  if  pure  and  10 
per  cent  if  crude),  animal  ivory,  raw,  whether  whole  tusks  or  pieces  of  tusks  (now  10  per 
cent) ;  (2)  for  drawback  under  section  9  of  the  Finance  Act,  1932,  in  the  case  of  nitro- 
cellulose photographic  film  base  in  rolls,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  unexposed  sensitized 
photographic  film;  (3)  for  drawback  under  Schedule  II  of  the  Import  Duties  Act,  1982,  i.e., 
exported  in  the  same  state  as  imported,  in  the  case  of  goods  of  the  following  descriptions, 
but  not  including  articles  made  wholly  or  partly  of  platinum,  gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  or 
mounted  with  precious  stones:  imitation  jewellery;  fancy  buckles  and  clasps;  articles  made 
wholly  or  partly  of  beads,  coral,  mother  of  pearl,  shells,  or  tortoiseshell ;  ladies'  handbags; 
purses;  scented  sachets;  pocket  wallets;  tobacco  pouches;  smokers'  ash  trays;  cigar  and 
cigarette  cases  and  boxes;  cigarette  holders;  pocket  knives;  scissors;  non-safety  razors; 
manicure  sets,  imported  as  such,  and  cases  therefor;  powder  bowls  or  boxes  and  powder 
puffs;  scent  sprays;  brush,  comb,  and  mirror  sets,  imported  as  such,  and  cases  therefor; 
hair,  tooth,  nail,  clothes,  hat,  and  shaving  brushes;  hair  combs  and  slides;  hand  mirrors; 
shaving  sets;  toys  and  games;  pincushions;  tape  measures  in  ornamental  containers;  photo- 
graph frames;  vacuum  flasks,  complete  with  metal  container  and  cup;  stationery  articles  of 
the  following  descriptions:  pens,  pencils,  inkstands,  fancy  blotters,  book-ends. 

Products  of  Canada  and  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire  (except  the  Irish  Free 
State)  are  exempt  from  duties  imposed  under  the  Import  Duties  Act. 


Anglo-French  Trade  Agreement 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  London,  writes  as 
follows  under  date  June  29,  1934: — 

Under  the  Trade  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  just 
concluded  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1588,  July  7,  1934,  page 
36),  each  country  undertakes  to  grant  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  mat- 
ters of  customs  duties  to  goods  produced  in,  and  consigned  from,  the  other. 
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The  following  goods  from  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  will  not  be  entitled 
to  the  minimum  tariff  upon  importation  into  France:  Silk  in  cocoons;  floss  silk 
in  the  mass;  preserved  sardines;  lemons;  almonds;  dates;  figs;  soya  beans; 
cork,  rough,  scraped  or  in  slabs;  brandy;  sulphur,  unrefined. 

Similarly  the  undermentioned  goods  from  France  will  not  be  entitled  to 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  upon  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom: 
soya  cake;  coconuts;  haddock,  smoked  or  salted;  caviare;  ginger;  beer;  cocoa- 
butter;  shale  oil;  raw  coconut  fibre;  ozokerit;  soya  oil;  ice;  coal  tar;  safety 
matches. 

An  important  feature  of  the  arrangement  is  that  as  from  July  1,  when  it 
becomes  effective,  all  the  quotas  in  respect  of  United  Kingdom  goods  entering 
France  are  to  be  restored  to  100  per  cent  of  the  United  Kingdom's  proportionate 
share  in  each  trade  concerned  as  calculated  upon  the  figures  of  such  trade  in 
the  basic  period. 

As  a  return  concession,  the  surtax  of  20  per  cent  imposed  by  the  British 
Government  on  certain  French  goods  in  February  last  is  cancelled. 

The  agreement  also  includes  a  reduction  in  the  United  Kingdom  import 
duties  applicable  to  certain  French  horticultural  products,  and  also  to  booklets 
of  cigarette  papers,  which  changes  have  been  given  legislative  effect  by  Order 
in  Council. 


St.  Vincent  Quota  on  Foreign  Textiles 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
writes  under  date  July  4,  1934,  that  the  Acting  Administrator  of  St.  Vincent, 
British  West  Indies,  on  June  19,  1934,  by  proclamation  fixed  the  total  quantity 
of  all  classes  of  foreign  textile  goods  which  can  be  imported  into  this  Presidency 
during  the  quota  period  May  7  to  December  31,  1934,  inclusive.  Under  this 
legislation  the  United  States  is  granted  a  quota  of  176,503  yards,  and  each  other 
foreign  country  9,449  yards. 


Antigua  Tariff  on  Shoes  Amended 

W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes  under  date 
July  4,  1934,  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  Antigua  on  June  18  reclassified 
boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  of  all  kinds  and  imposed  a  new  tariff  on  rubber-soled 
shoes  with  leather  uppers.   This  item  now  reads  as  follows: — 

Rates  of  Duty 

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers —  Full  Preferential 

(a)  Boots,  bootees,  shoes,  overshoes,  slippers  and  sandals 

of  all  descriptions  made  wholly  or  partly  of  rub- 
ber, balata,  or  gutta  percha  (except  where  the 
outer  parts  of  the  uppers  apart  from  stitchings. 
fastenings  or   ornaments,    are   made   entirely  of 

leather  or  partly  of  leather  and  elastic)   10%  adval.        10%  adval. 

plus  Is.  pair 

(b)  Rubber  soled  shoes  with  leather  upper  parts,  apart 

from  stitchings,  fastenings  or  ornaments,  or  partly 

of  leather  or  elastic   10%  adval.        10%  adval. 

plus  2s.  pair 

(c)  Other  kinds   20%  adval.        10%  adval. 


The  above  rates  are  also  subject  to  a  surtax  of  20  per  cent  of  the  duty 
charged.  Canadian  and  Empire  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  are  imported  under 
the  preferential  tariff  rates. 
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Swedish  Tax  on  Certain  Agricultural  Products 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  reports 
under  date  June  21,  1934,  that  a  number  of  laws  have  recently  been  passed 
in  Sweden  providing  for  a  tax  to  be  levied  on  certain  agricultural  products. 

On  May  18  a  resolution  was  passed  providing  that  a  tax  not  to  exceed 
6  ore  per  kilogram  (approximately  74  cents  per  100  pounds)  be  levied  on  all 
imported  oats,  maize,  barley,  vetches,  forage  peas  and  beans,  manioca  and 
arrowroot  (tapioca  root),  and  all  feeding  stuffs  manufactured  from  these 
products  as  well  as  from  wheat,  rye,  and  other  grains,  also  rice  flour,  gluten, 
molasses  and  desugared  beet  pulp  used  as  fodder.  On  the  same  date  a  further 
resolution  was  passed  whereby  this  import  tax  was  fixed  at  3  ore  per  kilogram 
(37  cents  per  100  pounds)  as  from  May  22, 1934.  A  third  resolution  of  this  date 
provided  that  a  similar  tax  of  3  ore  per  kilogram  be  levied  on  all  foreign  oats 
and  maize  which  were  already  in  the  country  on  May  22,  1934,  consignments 
of  1,000  kilograms  or  less  to  be  exempt  from  this  tax. 

On  May  24  it  was  decreed  by  royal  resolution  that  from  June  1,  1934, 
a  similar  tax  was  to  be  levied  on  all  imported  bran,  as  well  as  on  bran  pro- 
duced locally  from  wheat  flour  or  wheaten  groats;  imported  almond  bran  and 
bran  mixed  with  molasses,  however,  to  be  exempt.  On  the  same  date  a  resolu- 
tion provided  for  an  increase  from  2  to  3  ore  per  kilogram  in  the  tax  previously 
levied  on  all  imported  and  locally  produced  oil  cakes,  flour  produced  from 
crushed  oil  cakes,  as  well  as  raw  materials  from  which  oil  cakes  are  produced, 
effective  from  June  1,  1934. 

Another  resolution,  effective  from  June  7,  states  that  importation  of  the 
above-mentioned  feeding  stuffs  may  not  take  place  unless  a  certain  quantity 
of  Swedish-grown  wheat  and  rye  has  previously  been  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  being  dyed  or  otherwise  denatured  to  make  it  suitable  for  fodder.  None  of 
the  above  feeding  stuffs  may  be  imported  into  Sweden  without  a  permit  from 
the  Government  Grain  Commission,  these  import  restrictions  being  effective 
until  September  30,  1934. 

Netherlands  Import  Restrictions  on  Eels 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  writes 
that  under  a  Netherlands  royal  decree  of  June  13,  1934,  all  varieties  of  eels 
imported  into  the  Netherlands  are  subject  to  import  quota  restrictions.  During 
the  period  from  June  1,  1934,  to  June  1,  1935,  imports  are  limited  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  average  annual  quantity  imported  from  each  supplying  country  during  the 
years  1931,  1932,  and  1933.  As  in  the  case  of  any  goods  subject  to  import  quota 
restrictions,  shipments  of  eels  therefore  require  to  be  accompanied  by  certificates 
of  origin  from  the  exporting  country. 

Italian  Regulation  of  Domestic  Wheat  Consumption 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  writes  that 
an  Italian  ministerial  decree  of  June  26,  1934,  fixes  as  from  July  1,  1934,  the 
percentages  of  national  wheat  derived  from  "collective  accumulations"  which 
must  compulsorily  be  employed  every  fortnight  in  milling  flours  and  semolina 
for  alimentary  uses.  The  purpose  is  to  increase  consumption  of  the  1933  crop, 
still  on  hand,  and  to  make  up  for  an  expected  deficiency,  due  to  unfavourable 
weather,  affecting  the  1934  crop.  There  is  a  prescribed 'percentage  of  hard  wheat 
and  soft  wheat  for  different  localities,  the  total  of  soft  and  hard  wheat  to  be  used 
from  the  "  collective  accumulations  "  being  from  50  per  cent  to  85  per  cent. 
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Bahamas  Textiles  Quota  Legislation 

The  Bahama  Islands,  British  West  Indies,  passed  an  Act  on  June  18,  1934, 
empowering  the  Governor-in-Council  to  fix  by  order  "  the  total  quantity  of 
textile  goods  or  of  any  class  or  classes  of  textile  goods  manufactured  in  any 
foreign  country  which  may  be  imported  during  any  period:  provided,  that  the 
quantity  so  fixed  in  respect  of  any  foreign  country  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
average  annual  importation  of  such  goods  from  that  country  during  the  years 
1927  to  1931."  The  Act  is  to  remain  in  force  for  one  year  and  from  thence  to 
the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  the  Bahamas  Legislature. 

New  Uruguayan  Customs  Schedule  for  Furs 

According  to  advice  received  from  Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  under  date  June  11,  by  a  decree  of  April  12, 
1934,  but  published  on  May  9,  1934,  a  new  classification  for  duty  purposes  for 
furs  and  articles  of  furs  entering  Uruguay  has  come  into  effect. 

The  new  decree  classifies  the  different  types  of  furs  into  six  distinct  cate- 
gories, each  with  its  official  appraisal  value.  The  furs  of  principal  interest  to 
Canada  are  classified  as  follows: — 

Uruguayan  Equivalent 
Pesos        in  Canadian 
per  Kilo  Dollars 


Canadian  skunks  and  Hudson  seal   15.00  6.34 

White  foxes   20.00  8.46 

Canadian  silver  and  blue  foxes  and  Canadian  mink  35.00  14.81 

Other  foxes   15.00  6.34 

Beaver   15.00  6.34 

Sea  and  river  otter   8.00  3.38 


The  above  conversions  have  been  made  at  current  open  market  rates  of 
exchange. 

The  values  of  the  different  categories  as  laid  out  in  the  decree  may  be  termed 
basic.  When  furs  are  imported  made  up  or  semi-made  up  in  the  form  of  collars, 
cuffs,  trimmings,  linings,  etc.,  or  coats  and  overcoats,  and  are  not  classified  in 
the  customs  tariff,  they  are  appraised  at  40  per  cent  above  these  rates.  When 
imported  in  strips,  bindings,  ties,  or  bands  up  to  20  centimetres  in  width,  they 
are  appraised  on  the  basic  rate;  in  widths  of  over  20  centimetres  they  are  valued 
at  30  per  cent  over  the  basic  appraisals.  Uncured  furs  carry  a  30  per  cent  reduc- 
tion on  the  basic  appraisal  rates. 

The  rate  of  duty  to  be  paid  on  these  appraisal  values  is  65  per  cent  when 
the  furs  are  cured.   The  rate  on  uncured  furs  is  set  at  52  per  cent. 

For  duty  purposes  furs,  either  cured  or  made  up,  are  weighed  on  the  basis 
of  their  legal  net  weight. 

Chinese  Tariff  on  Wheat  Not  Changed 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1588 
(July  7,  1934),  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Shanghai, 
cables  that  the  duty  on  wheat  has  not  been  increased,  so  that  the  rate  remains 
at  five  gold  units  per  metric  ton,  plus  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  (about  10  cents 
per  bushel,  inclusive  of  surtax,  at  current  exchange). 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department  and  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  These 
specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.    Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  General,  Stores 
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Division,  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  or  the  Public  Works  Supplies  and 
Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 5,000  bolts,  arm,  double-ended,  to  specification  (ten- 
ders close  September  18) ;  3,000  pole  steps,  galvanized  steel  (tenders  close  September  26) ; 
one  ton  wire,  bronze,  150-pound  per  mile ;  five  tons  wire,  copper,  binding,  60-pound  per  mile ; 
five  tons  wire,  copper  binding,  50-pound  per  mile  (tenders  close  September  17) ;  40  miles 
wire,  jumper,  flame-proof,  2-12^  (tenders  close  September  12) ;  40  miles  wire,  bronze, 
insulated  and  braided  (P.B.J.)  (tenders  close  September  11) ;  100  miles  wire,  tinned  annealed 
copper,  1/-044",  vulcanized  india-rubber  insulated,  taped  and  braided,  twisted  pair;  30  miles 
wire,  tinned  annealed  copper,  1/-036",  vulcanized  india-rubber  insulated,  braided,  twisted 
pair  (tenders  close  September  12). 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  327,  Mangahao  Power  Scheme,  118  post  insulators 
complete  with  fittings;  or  alternatively  118  post  insulators  complete  with  fittings,  adaptors, 
etc.,  manufacturers'  standard  (tenders  close  August  28). 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  16 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  16,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  July  9,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 

Present  or 

Country  Unit  Former 

Gold  Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


July  9 

July  16 

.1407 

$  .1883 

$  .1879 

4* 

.1390 

.2316 

.2314 

3 

.0072 

.0124 

.0124 

7 

.0296 

.0412 

.0412 

3£ 

.2680 

2234 

.2231 

1% 

.0252 

0222 

!0221 

4* 

.0392 

0654 

'  0654 

2* 

.2382 

.3801 

.3795 

4~ 

4.8666 

4.9918 

4 ! 9869 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

.4020 

.6718 

*6709 

2i 

.1749 

.2973 

.2966 

4l 

.0526 

.0851 

.0850 

3 

.0176 

.0226 

.0225 

7 

.2680 

.2513 

.2506 

» 

.0442 

.0461 

.0460 

H 

.0060 

.0101 

.0102 

6 

.1930 

.  1356 

.1355 

6 

.2680 

.2578 

.2575 

2* 

.1930 

.  3224 

.3231 

2 

1.0000 

.9909 

.9887 

n 

.4245 

.2428 

.2447 

.1196 

.0842 

.0840 

.1217 

.  1065 

.1062 

"*i 

.9733 

.5797 

.5834 

4 

.4985 

.2770 

.2759 

4-5 

.2800 

.2428 

.2398 

6 

.1930 

.3270 

.3312 

1.0342 

.7970 

.7959 

1.0000 

.0910 

.9897 

.3765 

.3737 

.3650 

.3765 

.3754 

3i 

.4985 

.29-69 

.2961 

3.( 

.4020 

.6752 

.6742 

4 

.3374 

.3372 

.4424 

.4657 

.4647 

.5678 

.5884 

.5858 

1.0138 

1.0419 

1.0409 

4.8666 

5.0017 

4.9968 

1.0138 

1.0410 

1.0409 

.0392 

.  0653 

.0653 

.0392 

.0653 

.0653 

4.8666 

3.9934 

3.9896 

4.9431 

5.1197 

5.1148 

4.8666 

4.0094 

4.0O56 

4.8666 

4.9979 

4.9931 

56 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inclines,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  'to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — ■ 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  NjS. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  Sit.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alba.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  ihe  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Sardines  

Sardines  in  Tomato  Sauce  

Canned  Fruits  

Canned  Vegetables  

Canned  Vegetables  

Cereal  Breakfast  Foods  

Wheat ,  Winter  Hard  

Canned  Meats  

Dry  Powdered  Horseradish  

Miscellaneous — 

Fur  Felt  Hats  

Underwear  of  Silk,  Rayon,  and 
other  Material  for  Men  and 
Women. 


668 
669 
670 
671 
672 
673 
674 
675 
676 


677 
678 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Havana,  Cuba  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

London,  England  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Kingston,  Jamaica  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 
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Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Women's  Cotton  and  Artificial 

Silk  Dresses. 
Children's  ready-made  Clothes.  . 
Leather  and  Rubber-Soled  Shoes 
Toothpaste,  Soap,  Essences,  etc. 
Toothpicks .  . . ;  

Sole  Leather  Bends  

Sole    Leather — Shoulders  and 
Bellies. 

Cornmeal  

Insole  Material  

Cottonwood  Plywood  

Canadian  Walnut  

Rock  Elm  Logs  

679 

680 
681 
682 
683 

684 

685 
686 

687 
688 
689 
690 
691 

692 

London,  England  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Hongkong  

Hongkong  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Mexico  City,  Mexico  

Manchester,  England  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Liverpool,  England  

Agency. 

• 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  July  28;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  3;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Aug.  10;  Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Anitonia,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  3; 
Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  Aug.  18. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  July  27;  Beaverford,  Aug.  3;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  10;  Beaver- 
brae,  Aug.  17;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  July  27;  Ascania,  Aug. 
3;  Aurania,  Aug.  10;  Alaunia,  Aug.  17 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  July  26;  Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  2;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Aug.  9;  Manchester  Producer,  Aug.  16;  Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  23 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea .— Salacia,  Aug.  4;  Nortonian,  Aug.  21 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  July  26;  Bristol  City,  Aug.  11— both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  July  27;  Sulairia,  Aug.  3;  Letitia,  Aug.  10;  Airthria,  Aug.  17 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  July  31. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  July  27;  Cairnmona,  Aug.  10;  Cairnross  (calls  at 
Dundee),  Aug.  24 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  July  25  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Grey  County.  July  26;  Kings  County,  Aug.  15 — both  County  Line  (call 
at  Havre);  Beaverburn,  July  27;  Beaverford,  Aug.  3;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  17;  Beaverhill, 
Aug.  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  July  26;  Hada  County,  Aug.  7;  Evanger,  Aug.  24 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line, 
Aug.  3;  Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  3. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valsavoia,  July  23;  Georgio  Ohlsen,  Aug.  11;  Val- 
leluce,  Aug.  15 — all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 
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To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ragnhildsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  middle  August;  Svanhild  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia -America  Line, 
Aug.  3. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre -Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Aug.  3;  Winona  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  3. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  July  23;  New  Northland,  July  30--both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
July  26;  Chomedy,  Aug.  9;  Colborne,  Aug.  23 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia:,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
July  28  and  Aug.  14. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  July  25;  Oathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Aug.  3; 
Lady  Rodney,  Aug.  8;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Aug.  17 — all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  ateamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment &<t  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  International  Freighting  Corp.,  July. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National, 
Aug.  24. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Britisher,  July  28;  Cana- 
dian Leader,  Aug.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Calumet  (calls  at  Freetown 
(Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  July  23. 


From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  4  and  IS. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Aug.  4;   Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  21 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London,  Leith,  Dundee  and  Hamburg. — Quaker  City,  American  Hampton  Roads, 
Aug.  11. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  July  29;  Pennland,  Aug.  12 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  Gdynia-America  Line  (calls  at  Gdynia), 
Aug.  11. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
July  30;  Fort  St.  George,  July  31;  Rosalind,  July  23  and  Aug.  6 — both  Furness-Red  Cross 
Line;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  1;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  July  23;  Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  6; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Aug.  2  and  19. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) j — Cavelier,  July  23;  Cathcart, 
Aug.  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.,  Aug.  1. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Comwallia 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  30;  Chomedy,  Aug.  13;  Colborne,  Aug.  27 — .all  Canadian  National 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silversandal,  Aug. 
15;  Chinese  Prince,  Aug.  29 — both  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gourko,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Aug.  8. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  27;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  10 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — Olancho,  July  26;  Choluteca,  Aug.  2 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — Cedarbank,  American  and  Indian  Line,  July  27. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Ports. — Delftdyk,  Royal  Mail  Lines,  July  27; 
Laurits  Swenson,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  July  25. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Fella,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  July  28. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Aug.  11;   Hiye  Maru,  Aug.  25 — both 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  Aug.  5;  Ixion,  Aug.  26 — 
both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), July  28;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Aug.  11;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Aug.  25— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  12. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Aug.  15;  Aorangi,  Sept.  12 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Aug.  18. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttellon,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  Aug. 
11;  Indien,  Aug.  25 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Reliance,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  July  23. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  July  28;  Loch  Monar,  Aug.  11; 
Nebraska,  Aug.  25 — all  Holland- America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — America,  Aug.  4; 
Europa,  Aug.  30 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  August. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  July  28;  Canada,  Aug.  10 — both  Johnson  Line. 

. .    To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  3. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia  (calls  at  La  Guaira, 
Venezuela,  and  Georgetown,  Demerara),  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Aug.  6. 

To  San  Antonia,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Gisla,  July  23;  Hoyanger,  Aug.  3 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office- 
Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.   Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herculb  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  OHDonnell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian): and  44  Ann  Street.  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).    (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaiten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  'the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 

London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.  1.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liver-pool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  F.  H.  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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HAY  CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Southern  England  and  the   Eastern  Counties 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  13,  1934. — While  earlier  in  the  season  prospects  appeared 
favourable  in  most  areas  for  a  good  crop  of  hay,  the  continued  drought  which 
has  been  most  severe  in  the  South  of  England  has  seriously  affected  the  year's 
growth.  The  long  dry  spell,  with  excessive  heat,  has  been  serious  in  many  dis- 
tricts, and  as  a  result  the  English  crop  is  not  likely  to  be  up  to  the  average,  as 
regards  quantity.    On  the  other  hand,  quality  is  good. 

The  major  portion  of  the  crop  is  now  harvested,  and  from  early  reports  it 
appears  that  production  will  not  exceed  (50  per  cent  or  70  per  cent  of  the  average. 
Early  in  April  prospects  looked  excellent  for  a  bumper  crop,  but  towards  the 
middle  of  the  month  the  continuance  of  hot,  dry  weather  began  to  affect  growth. 
In  some  areas  clover  was  attacked  by  an  insect  pest,  and  it  is  stated  that  fully 
half  the  acreage  was  ruined.  Lucerne,  on  the  other  hand,  was  harvested  in  good 
condition,  and  gave  a  yield  of  \\  tons  per  acre.  New-laid-down  mixtures, 
timothy,  and  cocksfoot  were  affected  by  dry  weather  in  May.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  crop  yield  will  not  exceed  50  per  cent. 
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The  1933  crop,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  also  short,  and  reports  now  indicate 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  season's  carry-over  has  been  disposed  of.  There 
appears  to  have  been  fairly  heavy  consumption  of  hay  during  the  past  winter, 
so  that  not  much  of  the  old  crop  remains  to  augment  the  small  new  crop. 

The  result  has  been  an  advance  in  prices  above  those  ruling  last  January. 
If  the  present  drought  continues,  it  seems  probable  that  prices  will  advance  still 
further  owing  to  the  necessity  of  farmers  providing  new  hay  instead  of  being 
able  to  reserve  this  until  the  winter  months.  On  the  other  hand,  should  good 
rains  fall  in  the  immediate  future,  the  position  will  be  considerably  altered  as 
regards  farm  feeding.  In  this  case  prices  would  probably  remain  about  as 
presently  quoted. 

The  above-mentioned  conditions  have  resulted  in  a  fairly  active  demand 
for  Canadian  hay.  According  to  one  reliable  source  of  information,  if  Cana- 
dian prices  remain  at  about  their  current  level  there  should  be  a  good  demand 
during  the  coming  season.  English-grown  hay,  which  as  a  rule  is  naturally 
preferred  to  imported  hay,  is  currently  quoted  on  English  farms  at  approxi- 
mately £4  per  ton  (2;240  pounds).  At  this  price  Canadian  hay  can  compete  at 
seaport  towns,  although  it  is  at  a  disadvantage  for  shipment  to  interior  points 
owing  to  the  disproportionately  high  inland  transport  charges. 

On  the  London  market  supplies  of  hay  are  reported  as  low,  and  although 
trade  tends  to  be  less  keen,  the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Agriculture  states 
that  prime  quality  is  in  demand.  Average  wholesale  prices  for  the  week  ending 
July  4  were  quoted  at  107s.  Gd.  per  ton  for  first-quality  clover,  and  92s.  6d.  for 
second  quality.  First-quality  meadow  bay  averaged  77s.  6d.,  with  70s.  for 
second  quality.  Canadian  hay  to  find  a  sale  would  probably  require  to  be 
about  80s.  c.i.f. 

A  factor  which  may  affect  the  situation,  particularly  in  so  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned,  is  the  recent  offerings  of  Norwegian  hay  on  the  London  market. 
From  accounts  reaching  here,  this  may  develop  into  an  adverse  factor  if  large 
stocks  are  shipped  here  from  Scandinavia. 

West  of  England  and   South  Wales 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Prior  to  recent  rainfalls,  the  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  was  con- 
fronted with  a  serious  hay  shortage,  and  dealers  in  these  areas  were  making 
inquiries  for  imported  supplies.  The  recent  precipitation,  though  slight,  has 
considerably  improved  the  situation,  and  it  is  now  felt  that  while  supplies  of 
English  hay  will  be  below  normal,  there  will  be  no  serious  shortage,  although 
substantial  imports  are  contemplated. 

If  Canadian  shippers  can  quote  in  the  neighbourhood  of  90s.  per  ton  c.i.f., 
prospects  of  obtaining  orders  are  good  at  present.  It  must  be  realized,  how- 
ever, that  much  depends  on  the  weather  conditions  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

West  of  England. — This  year  it  has  been  found  that  the  crop  is  greatly 
below  normal  in  the  highlands,  and  slightly  below  average  in  the  valleys.  Mow- 
ing is  far  advanced  in  each  of  these  areas  so  that  the  principal  virtue  of  the 
recent  rains  has  been  the  revival  of  pastures  already  cut  over.  Farmers  are  no 
longer  feeding  hay  but  are  pasturing  their  beasts.  There  has  been  a  curtailment 
in  the  consumption  of  the  hay  crop.  Nevertheless,  a  shortage  is  expected  by 
early  winter.  English  clover  hay  in  the  rick  now  fetches  from  £4  per  ton 
upwards,  while  meadow  hay  ranges  in  price  from  £3  per  ton  upwards.  These 
prices  will  undoubtedly  increase  as  the  season  advances. 
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South  Wales. — The  carry-over  from  last  year  is  very  small.  This  season's 
crop,  however,  is  not  at  all  bad,  and  if,  after  the  harvest  is  completed,  there 
should  be  generous  rain,  there  would  be  a  large  second  crop  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. Nevertheless  Irish  hay,  of  inferior  quality,  is  being  imported.  One 
dealer  quotes  a  recent  price  of  50s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  Cardiff.  It  is  likely  that  Nor- 
wegian hay  will  be  competing  in  the  market  by  the  autumn,  but  it  is  too  early 
to  predict  prices. 

Scotland 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

The  indications  are  that  the  1933  hay  crop  in  Scotland  is  pretty  well  used 
up,  and  at  the  best  the  carry-over  will  be  a  good  deal  less  than  that  of  a  year 
ago.  Indeed,  one  Glasgow  firm  of  hay  merchants  reports  that  they  had  great 
difficulty  recently  in  implementing  a  contract. 

It  is  probable  that  the  1934  crop  will  be  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  later 
than  usual.  It  does  not  promise  too  well,  although  more  rain  and  heat  before 
the  crop  is  cut  may  alter  the  situation  for  the  better,  but  the  general  indication 
is  that,  owing  to  the  continued  dry  weather,  the  crop  will  be  very  light  but 
probably  of  good  quality. 

Prevailing  prices  naturally  vary  according  to  quality,  but  local  ryegrass 
and  timothy  hay  is  worth  from  60s.  to  70s.,  and  Carse  of  Stirling  timothy  hay 
75s.  to  80s.  per  long  ton,  baled  and  delivered  Glasgow  (67  cents  to  78  cents, 
and  83  cents  to  89  cents  per  100  pounds,  at  $5  to  the  £) .  Canadian  timothy 
hay  to  obtain  a  ready  market  must  not  be  dearer  by  more  than  10s.  per  ton 
(11  cents  per  100  pounds)  to  compete  with  Carse  of  Stirling  hay  which,  as 
noted  above,  is  now  selling  at  from  75s.  to  80s. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  many  Scottish  farmers  have  been  tempted 
to  go  into  subsidized  cropping — that  is  to  grow  wheat,  etc.,  subsidized  by  the 
Government — as  against  hay,  and  that  their  commitments  in  the  hay  crop 
this  year  are  smaller  than  usual.  A  few  years  ago  this  would  have  meant 
a  considerable  rise  in  price,  but  with  so  comparatively  few  horses  now  in  use, 
the  rise  will  probably  materialize,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Any  real  fore- 
cast of  the  price  position,  however,  is  impossible  as  there  are  so  many  other 
materials,  such  as  sugar  beet  pulp,  dried  grains,  and  bran  to  compete  with  hay. 
But  the  present  price  of  prime  timothy  from  Canada,  at  90s.  c.i.f.  Glasgow  (or 
$1  per  100  pounds)  is  rather  dear  to  compete  with  Carse  of  Stirling  hay. 

MARKET  FOR  COTTON  FROCKS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  3,  1934. — For  some  years  past  cotton  dresses  from  the  United 
States  have  been  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  only  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years  that  their  sale  has  become  extensive. 

The  goods  imported  have  usually  consisted  of  cheap  cotton  prints,  etc., 
made  up  in  fairly  smart  designs  which,  differing  from  the  home  productions, 
have  secured  their  sale,  even  though  the  prices  quoted  were  somewhat  higher 
than  those  of  English  manufacture.  The  dresses  are  made  up  for  women, 
misses,  and  children. 
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Prices  during  the  past  season  have  been  from  $3.75  to  $6  per  dozen  for 
children's  frocks  and  from  $5.75  to  $8.50  for  ladies'  frocks.  These  prices  included 
a  duty  of  20  per  cent  and  cost  of  delivery  to  buyer's  warehouse.  English  cotton 
dresses  in  lawns,  prints,  etc.,  were  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  dozen,  but  they  lacked  the 
attractive  styles  of  the  imported  products. 

Trade  is  usually  done  through  agents  selling  direct  to  the  departmental 
stores,  or  by  wholesalers  with  exclusive  rights  to  certain  areas.  A  good  business 
has  also  been  done  with  indent  houses  for  shipment  to  South  Africa  and  other 
Empire  countries. 

While  one  or  two  Canadian  firms  have  already  tentatively  tried  the  market 
for  ladies'  and  misses'  cotton  frocks,  it  is  possible  that  attention  has  not  yet 
been  given  to  children's  frocks,  in  which  there  is  a  field  well  worth  testing.  Buy- 
ing for  this  season  is,  of  course,  over,  but  preliminary  arrangements  could  now 
be  made  for  next  spring's  business,  buying  beginning  around  Christmas. 

This  office  is  in  communication  with  four  firms  who  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  distribution  of  American  frocks,  and  who  would  be  interested 
in  the  marketing  of  Canadian  makes.  It  is  suggested  therefore  that  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  send  over  a  range  of  samples  to  the  office  of  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  in  London  along  with  best  c.i.f.  London  prices.  Ster- 
ling quotations  are  much  preferred,  as  buyers  estimate  down  to  the  last  penny 
and  a  sterling  prices  relieves  them  of  any  uncertainty  in  this  respect.  Large 
bulk  sales  are  not  obtainable  in  this  business;  but  if  Canadian  firms  are  willing 
to  guarantee  continuity  of  supply  and  steady  service  to  buyers,  moderate  and 
increasing  sales  can  be  effected. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  July  10,  1934. — In  Scotland  the  improvement  in  home  trade  is 
being  well  maintained,  particularly  in  the  heavy  industries.  There  is  difficulty, 
however,  in  securing  increased  business  in  the  export  markets,  which  will  doubt- 
less continue  until  there  is  a  general  agreement  to  reduce  import  barriers  of  all 
kinds.  Up  to  a  point,  however,  export  business  should  increase  after  enough 
time  has  elapsed  to  enable  shippers  to  find  connections  and  make  quotations  in 
those  countries  with  which  Great  Britain  has  recently  signed  trade  agreements. 

In  the  coal  trade  the  export  market  has  been  fairly  steady,  considerable 
quantities  having  been  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  particularly  Scandinavia. 
During  the  past  few  days,  however,  foreign  inquiry  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably; this,  and  the  uncertain  international  outlook,  makes  the  forward 
situation  rather  obscure.  Shipments  from  Scotland  for  the  current  year  to  date 
are  now  508,420  tons  greater  than  the  figure  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

Scottish  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  are  feeling  the  scarcity  of  export 
business  owing  to  keen  continental  competition.  In  the  home  trade,  however, 
despite  the  approach  of  the  Glasgow  Fair  holiday  season,  there  is  a  fairly  steady 
business  with  shipyards,  engineers,  and  structural  firms.  In  some  cases  produc- 
tion is  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  The  tube  trade,  now 
busier  than  it  has  been  for  some  time,  is  benefiting  from  the  international  cartel 
agreement.  In  the  sheet  trade  the  home  demand  is  good,  especially  from  motor 
car  manufacturers,  who  are  apparently  working  at  high  pressure.  One  of  these 
in  England,  making  low-priced  vehicles,  is  reported  to  be  turning  out  a  certain 
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model  at  the  rate  of  one  every  four  minutes.  Manufacturers  of  re-rolled  steel 
and  wrought  iron  are  not  very  busy,  but  producers  of  pig-iron  appear  to  be  dis- 
posing of  their  output  with  little  difficulty. 

Activity  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  being  well  maintained,  although 
the  output  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  has  been  light.  This,  of  course, 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  "  spate  "  of  orders  on  which  the  Clyde  and  other 
yards  is  busy  did  not  come  in  until  towards  the  end  of  last  year  and  since, 
and  the  launching  stage  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  output  on  the  Clyde 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  was  22  vessels  of  about  31,000  tons  gross. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  year  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  new  tonnage  for, 
apart  from  numerous  other  vessels,  the  73,000-ton  Cunarder  No.  534  will  be 
launched  from  the  yard  of  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Company,  of  Clydebank,  in 
the  presence  of  Their  Majesties. 

The  official  figures  relating  to  unemployment  in  Scotland  show  that  for  the 
extended  area  of  Glasgow  the  total  number  of  unemployed  persons  on  the  live 
register  as  at  June  25,  1934,  was  101,403.  This  is  a  decrease  of  7,694  from  the 
figures  as  at  May  14,  1934.  In  the  whole  of  Scotland  the  unemployed  on  June 
25,  including  29,965  temporarily  stopped  and  6,740  normally  in  casual  employ- 
ment, numbered  305,729.  This  was  20,243  fewer  than  the  number  on  the  register 
at  May  14,  1934,  and  38,423  fewer  than  a  year  ago. 


TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  1933 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

Imports  from  Canada 

Imports  of  merchandise  from  Canada  into  South  Africa  for  the  last  five 
years  were  as  follows: — 

1929  1930  1931  1932  1933 

£2,732,000  £2,050,000  £1,812,000  £1,117,000  £1,205,000 

The  increase  in  imports  from  Canada  does  not  show  the  real  position  of 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  due  to  the  1932  imports  being  on  a  gold  basis. 
If  the  1933  imports  were  figured  on  a  similar  basis  there  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  a  loss  compared  with  1932. 

Canada  shipped  a  large  variety  of  products  to  South  Africa  last  year — in 
fact  the  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  and  Shipping  of  the  Union  lists  over  two 
hundred  different  commodities,  each  in  excess  of  $100.  Office  records  show  that 
actually  238  manufacturers  shipped  to  South  Africa  during  1933.  The  total 
value  of  Canada's  exports,  however,  is  represented  to  a  great  extent  by  fifteen 
large  items.  In  the  table  below,  twenty-eight  commodities  have  been  selected, 
which  account  for  85  per  cent  of  Canada's  total  exports  to  South  Africa.  In 
1932  the  same  twenty-eight  commodities  represented  92  per  cent  of  Canada's 
exports. 

1932  1933 


Total 

Imports 

Total 

Imports 

Mfrs.  all 

from 

Mfrs.  all 

from 

Countries 

Canada 

Countries 

Canada 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Motor   vehicles,   chassis,   parts  and 

£1,239,523 

£  147,664 

£2,304,331 

£  256,105 

+  £108.441 

Hosiery  

332,499 

74,811 

454,670 

130.682 

+  55,871 

275,397 

106,264 

351,442 

114,376 

+  8.112 

355,458 

97,502 

380,820 

95,513 

-  1,989 

Electric  heating  and  cooking  appli- 

ances  ,  

141,602 

59,471 

195,447 

81,870 

+  22.399 
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1932  1933 


Total 

Imports 

Total 

Imports 

Mf rs.  all 

from 

Mfrs.  all 

from 

Countries 

Canada 

Countries 

Canada 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

397,138 

74,234 

458.860 

62,862 

— 

11,372 

174,441 

103,808 

177,964 

61,199 

— 

42,609 

256,862 

27,579 

464,856 

45,577 

+ 

17,998 

205,158 

27,326 

243,599 

33,692 

-i- 

6.366 

Binder  twine  and  harvest  yarn   .  . 

27,231 

16,741 

22.274 

17,208 

+ 

467 

73.433 

117,721 

12,430 

+ 

12,430 

Rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  

60,841 

2,159 

65.077 

12,276 

+ 

10,117 

Wrought  iron  and  steel  pipes  .  . 

147,061 

22,034 

330,021 

11,908 

— 

10,126 

464.941 

11,047 

514,505 

11,743 

— 

696 

Pig  lead  

9.750 

5.189 

16.067 

10,767 

+ 

5.578 

Shovels  and  forks  .  .  .  

26.307 

9,741 

36.108 

10.023 

+ 

282 

Netting  

39.371 

2,337 

72,556 

9,735 

7,398 

9.848 

7,598 

11.303 

9.395 

+ 

1.797 

10,043 

8,594 

11.619 

8.367 

227 

Wheat  

176.038 

157,985 

11,463 

7.227 

— 

150.758 

Mechanics'  tools  

120.620 

451 

192.557 

6.382 

5.931 

36,038 

3.243 

57.002 

6,253 

+ 

3,010 

Wrapping  paper  

183,234 

50,495 

232,648 

4,754 

— 

45,741 

Chocolates,  confectionery  and  other 

100.169 

5.463 

113.085 

4.352 

1,111 

8.059 

1.593 

10,619 

2,711 

1,118 

200,499 

2.888 

282,185 

2,528 

360 

99,065 

1,564 

173,829 

2,147 

+ 

583 

Flour  

3,009 

1,533 

3,474 

1,102 

431 

Total  

£5,173,635 

£1,029,314 

£7,305,302 

£1,033,184 

Percentage   of   totals  from 

92  per 

cent 

85  per 

cent 

MOTOR  VEHICLES  AND  ACCESSORIES 

Motor  vehicles,  parts  and  accessories  were  the  most  outstanding  products  in 
order  of  value  imported  from  Canada  during  1933.  The  number  of  cars  and 
chassis  imported  from  all  countries  amounted  to  19,383  (11,158),  of  which 
Canada  supplied  2,720  (1,513).  In  1932  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  time 
held  first  place  as  a  source  of  supply  with  4,676  cars,  but  showed  only  slight 
improvement  in  1933  with  5,235  cars.  The  United  States,  which  was  credited 
with  4,458  cars  in  1932,  increased  her  sales  in  1933  to  11,079  cars,  or  over  double, 
thus  again  taking  first  place  as  the  chief  source  of  supply.  The  decline  in 
imports  of  British  cars  in  1933  was  attributed  by  the  trade  to  shortage  of  steel 
in  England  during  the  last  five  months  of  the  year.  Imports  of  cars  from  the 
Dominion,  while  increasing,  did  not  do  so  to  the  same  extent  as  imports  from 
the  United  States. 

Motor  car  accessories  showed  a  substantial  increase  during  the  year,  which 
was  well  maintained  in  imports  from  Canada.  Under  the  heading  of  brake 
lining,  however,  imports  of  which  were  valued  at  £22,057  (£13,402),  Canada  is 
not  shown.  This  product  again  came  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Motor  car  batteries  are  being  manufactured  in  increasing  quantities  locally, 
and  it  is  felt  that  in  a  few  years'  time  the  majority  of  automobile  batteries  will 
be  made  in  South  Africa. 

HOSIERY 

This  item  consists  chiefly  of  silk  hosiery,  in  which  Canada  continues  to 
enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  trade.  Total  imports  in  1933  were  increased  by 
£174,962.  In  1932  the  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply,  followed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  In  1933  the  United  States  took  third 
place.    There  is  every  prospect  that  in  1934  Canada  will  take  first  place  as  a 
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supplier  of  silk  hosiery.  Imports  of  woollen  hosiery  and  socks  were  valued  at 
£88,096  (£52,936),  practically  all  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada  is  credited 
with  onlv  £130  last  year,  and  a  similar  amount  in  1932.  Imports  of  cotton 
hosierv  were  valued  at  £120,866  (£103,235) :  United  Kingdom,  £61,851  (£53,725) ;, 
Japan,  £32,390  (£14,000) ;  and  Canada,  £2,456  (£1,898). 

CYANIDE 

Canada  continues  to  be  one  of  the  main  sources  of  supply  for  this  product. 
Imports  in  1933  amounted  to  4,340  (4,100)  tons.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
credited  with  4,503  (2,618)  tons  valued  at  £139,332  (£116,668).  Czechoslovakia 
maintained  her  position  as  the  third  source  of  supply  with  shipments  amounting 
to  1,689  (1,164)  tons  valued  at  £86,614  (£50,657). 

MOTOR  CAR  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

Canada's  exports  of  tires  and  tubes  to  South  Africa  declined  by  £1,989  in 
1933.  The  United  Kingdom  remained  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  exports 
valued  at  £214,346  (£185,301).  Shipments  from  the  United  States  continued  to 
decline,  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  four  years.  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  therefore  the  chief  sources  of  supply;  this  is  due  to  the  tariff 
preference  which  is  enjoyed  by  this  commodity. 

ELECTRIC  HEATING  AND  COOKING  APPARATUS 

Canada  continued  to  increase  her  sales  to  South  Africa  under  this  heading, 
chiefly  in  electric  stoves  and  rangettes.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source 
of  competition,  with  exports  in  1933  valued  at  £72,754,  which  is  a  considerable 
improvement  over  the  1932  figure  of  £44,161.  The  United  States  ranks  third 
with  exports  of  £26,000  during  the  last  two  years.  Germany,  which  enjoyed  a 
fair  share  of  this  trade  in  1930,  dropped  50  per  cent  in  1932.  but  showed  a  slight 
recovery  in  1933  with  exports  valued  at  £11,700.  Japan  for  the  first  time  sup- 
plied a  substantial  quantity  of  heating  and  cooking  apparatus ;  these  were  valued 
at  £1,025  as  against  £103  in  1932  and  nil  in  1930.  Australia  is  credited  with 
£811.  Denmark  and  Sweden,  substantial  shippers  in  1931,  dropped  out  of  the 
market. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Canada's  exports  of  agricultural  implements  to  South  Africa  declined  to  the 
extent  of  £11,372  compared  with  1932.  The  decline  is  chiefly  in  binders,  reapers, 
and  mowers,  total  imports  of  which  in. 1933  amounted  to  1,403  (1,116)  valued  at 
£60,040  (£51,905),  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  463  (346)  valued  at  £16,988 
(£13,643).  The  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  528  (565) 
machines;  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  187  (160)  machines,  and  Sweden  153 
(10). 

Of  the  3,364  (3,200)  cream  separators  valued  at  £16,277  (£13,247)  entering 
South  Africa,  Canada  is  credited  with  79  (15)  valued  at  £800  (£207).  Sweden 
was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  2,255  (1,970)  machines  valued  at  £9,575 
(£6,637;  Germany,  301  (486)  valued  at  £1,274  (£1,516).  The  United  Kingdom 
is  credited  with  522  (416)  valued  at  £2,605  (£1,769).  In  ploughs,  harrows  and 
parts,  Canada  registered  a  slight  increase  in  value  from  £24.617  in  1932  to  £27,- 
563  in  1933.    In  the  number  of  pieces,  however,  Canada  is  credited  with  3,489 
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(4,841).  The  total  number  of  pieces  imported  was  23,285  (20,592).  Germany 
is  credited  with  10,667  (9,638)  pieces  valued  at  £61,316  (£55,606).  The  United 
States  ranks  second  as  a  source  of  supply  with  4,615  (3,217)  pieces  valued  at 
£38,465  (£30,323). 

Imports  of  picks  and  hoes  numbered  367,957,  of  which  Canada  supplied  832. 
Spades  imported  totalled  86,833,  Canada's  share  being  1,176.  Of  5,122  sprayers 
imported,  the  Dominion  supplied  only  2.  There  is  obviously  considerable  room 
for  improvement  in  these  figures.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  over  70  per 
cent  of  this  trade,  the  balance  going  chiefly  to  Germany.  In  threshing 
machines,  Canada  supplied  22  (69)  valued  at  £7,736  (£19,499) — a  considerable 
decline.  Canada,  however,  was  the  chief  source  of  supply,  with  the  United  King- 
dom coming  second  with  14  (12)  machines.  Total  imports  for  the  year  were  41 
(119).  The  United  States,  which  shipped  36  machines  in  1932,  supplied  3 
machines  in  1933.  Under  "  other  agricultural  implements  "  Canada's  portion  is 
valued  at  £9,173  (£16,000) ,  out  of  a  total  of  £86,161  (£84,484) .  Under  this  head- 
ing the  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  in  1932,  but  took  second 
place  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1933. 

NEWSPRINT 

Imports  of  newsprint  in  reels  from  the  Dominion  continue  to  decline, 
amounting  last  year  to  5,528  tons  as  against  8,933  tons  in  1932  and  13,932  tons 
in  1930.  This  trade  is  being  lost  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1933  increased 
its  exports  to  9,369  tons  from  51  tons  in  1930.  Total  imports  of  newsprint  in 
reels  last  year  amounted  to  16,782  tons,  which  is  the  highest  for  the  last  four 
years.  Sweden  maintained  her  position  with  approximately  1,000  tons.  Ger- 
many supplied  547  tons,  Norway  370  tons. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  newsprint  in  sheets,  total  imports  of  which 
amounted  to  3,433  (1,992)  tons.  In  this  commodity,  while  Canada  appears  to 
be  gradually  losing  ground,  she  still  remains  the  main  source  of  supply  with 
1,194  tons  last  year  compared  with  1,342  tons  in  1932.  Here  again  the  United 
Kingdom  has  increased  her  portion  of  the  trade,  from  16  tons  in  1930  to  373 
tons  in  1933.  Sweden,  however,  which  occupied  third  place  in  1932,  moved  up 
to  second  place  in  1933  with  475  tons  as  against  225  tons  in  1932. 

In  other  kinds  of  printing  paper,  which  includes  the  various  high  grades  of 
bond,  imports  amounted  to  13,505  (11,044)  tons  valued  at  £282,185  (£200,499). 
The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  4,549  (4,378)  tons 
valued  at  £136,159  (£98,695).  Norway,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Germany  all  con- 
tributed very  substantial  tonnage  in  this  commodity.  Imports  from  Canada 
amounted  to  76  tons  valued  at  £2,528  as  against  133  tons  valued  at  £2,888  in 
1932. 

LUMBER  PINE  AND  OTHER  SOFT  WOODS 

Imports  under  this  heading  amounted  to  9,155,089  (5,459,438)  cubic  feet. 
Imports  from  Canada  showed  an  increase — 1,260,995  (701,642)  cubic  feet.  Prac- 
tically all  countries  increased  their  shipments,  the  only  exception  being  Norway. 
Finland  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  2,573,926  (1,610,223)  cubic  feet, 
followed  by  Russia  with  2,215,445  (882,090)  and  Sweden  with  1,785,662  (1,098,- 
729)  cubic  feet.  The  United  States  increased  her  share  from  789,674  to  953,379 
cubic  feet  in  1933.  The  feature  of  the  trade  was  the  increase  in  Russian  ship- 
ments. This  is  one  of  the  classes  of  products  in  which  Canada  obtains  a  prefer- 
ence, and  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  still  further  increases  will  be  recorded  in  1934. 
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PRESERVED  FISH 

Imports  of  dried  and  cured  fish  amounted  to  1,339  (1,282)  tons  valued  at 
£57,259  (£41,661).  The  chief  source  of  supply  was  the  United  Kingdom  with 
exports  of  861  tons  in  1933  valued  at  £41,240.  Holland  was  the  second  most 
important  source  of  supply  with  362  tons  valued  at  £10,051.  India  and  Norway 
both  supplied  a  portion.  Canada's  share  was  15  tons  valued  at  £2,213 — a  slight 
increase  over  1932.  Under  this  heading  there  is  imported  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  smoked  salmon,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  far  no  Canadian  exporter 
has  been  able  to  obtain  a  worthwhile  share  of  the  market  for  this  particular 
commodity. 

Imports  of  caviare,  lobster,  and  anchovies  amounted  to  48  tons  valued  at 
£7,530.  Spain  supplied  50  per  cent  of  the  total,  followed  by  the  United  King- 
dom. Canada's  share,  which  consisted  of  lobster,  amounted  to  slightly  over  1 
ton  valued  at  £312.   This  was  a  slight  increase  over  1932. 

Canned  salmon  enters  under  the  heading  ''preserved,  other,"  of  which  total 
imports  amounted  to  3,261  (3,068)  tons  valued  at  £178,810  (£159,433).  Canada 
is  shown  as  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  939  (794)  tons  valued  at  £31,067 
(£25,669).  This  figure  includes,  in  addition  to  salmon,  sardines  from  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  Norway  was  the  second  most  important  source  of  supply  with 
728  tons,  consisting  principally  of  sardines  and  herring.  Imports  from  Japan 
made  little  progress  during  the  year  with  568  (529)  tons.  The  United  Kingdom, 
Russia,  and  Holland  all  contributed  a  substantial  portion  of  the  total.  With 
the  heavy  preference  which  Canada  is  at  present  enjoying  on  canned  salmon, 
there  should  be  every  possibility  of  obtaining  an  even  larger  share  of  this  market 
during  1934. 

BINDER  TWINE  AND  HARVEST  YARN 

Imports  of  this  commodity  amounted  to  1,742,566  (2,358,941)  pounds  valued 
at  £22,274  (£27,231).  Canada  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  this  commodity 
with  1,320,240  (1,284,236)  pounds  valued  at  £17,208  (£16,741).  Thus,  while 
imports  as  a  whole  declined  during  1933,  Canada's  proportion  of  the  total  actu- 
ally increased.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  second  source  of  supply,  followed  by 
Holland. 

CANVAS-TOP  SHOES 

Imports  of  this  commodity  last  year  amounted  to  1,461,624  (1,809,195) 
pairs  valued  at  £65,077  (£60,841).  The  decline  in  quantity  is  accounted  for  by 
lower  imports  from  Japan,  which  amounted  to  1,188,456  (1,620,182)  pairs  valued 
at  £32,597  (£44,979).  The  larger  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada,  although  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  loss  in  quantity  through 
decreased  imports  from  Japan,  were  sufficient  to  increase  the  total  value  of  the 
imports.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  116,755  (24,894)  pairs  valued  at  £15,- 
498  (£3,682).  Canada  supplied  100,000  (17,184)  pairs  valued  at  £12,276 
(£2,159),  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  substantial  increases  were  recorded 
by  both  these  countries.  The  Straits  Settlements  were  credited  with  exports  of 
18,908  (11,767)  pairs  valued  at  £1,271  (£749).  Czechoslovakia  was  another 
country  which  showed  a  large  decline,  imports  in  1933  amounting  to  30,527  pairs 
as  against  124,774  pairs  in  1932. 

WROUGHT  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPES 

Total  imports  under  this  heading  showed  the  large  increase  of  14,074  tons, 
although  Canada's  share  unfortunately  declined  by  765  tons.  The  United  King- 
dom, Czechoslovakia,  the  United  States,  and  Germany  all  showed  increases  under 
this  heading.  Imports  are  increasing  due  to  the  increased  activity  of  the  gold 
mines. 
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This  heading  is  an  important  one,  with  total  imports  for  the  year  valued  at 
£514,505  as  against  £464,941  in  1932.  The  above  values  pertain  entirely  to  under- 
clothing, in  which  Canada  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  trade. 
Total  imports  from  Canada  in  1933  were  valued  at  £11,743  as  against  £11,047 
in  1932.  Canada's  exports  to  the  Union  of  cotton  underclothing,  woven,  were 
valued  at  £1,402  (£1,619),  and  other  woven  underclothing,  £1,227  (£1,896).  Total 
imports  of  the  former  were  valued  at  £87,535,  and  of  the  latter  at  £56,632. 
Imports  of  men's  knitted  cotton  underclothing  were  valued  at  £104,584,  of  which 
Canada  is  credited  with  £1,806.  Imports  of  the  same  class  in  rayon  silk  were 
valued  at  £4,087,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  £1,090.  Women's  under- 
clothing, cotton,  was  valued  at  £62,569,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  £109. 
Women's  underclothing  in  rayon  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £103,849,  of  which 
Canada  is  credited  with  £5,805.  It  is  in  the  latter  commodity  that  Canada  has 
chiefly  been  able  to  compete,  and  not  so  much  on  a  price  basis  as  on  quality 
and  design.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  all  these 
items  of  underclothing,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  considerable  room  for  expan- 
sion on  the  part  of  Canadian  manufactures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clothing 
industry  is  so  well  developed  along  certain  lines  in  South  Africa  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  until  other  branches  of  this  industry  are  making  the  various 
kinds  of  knitted  underclothing  mentioned  above,  in  which  case  protective  duties 
will  make  it  impossible  for  foreign  imports  to  compete. 

PIG  LEAD 

Imports  of  this  commodity  amounted  to  1,415  (909)  tons  valued  at  £16,067 
(£9,750).  Canada  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  946  (421)  tons.  Other 
countries  shipping  this  commodity  were  Australia,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

SHOVELS  AND  FORKS 

Of  the  total  imports  of  376,777  shovels  and  forks  in  1933,  Canada  supplied 
72,258.  In  1932  total  imports  were  310,070,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with 
70,335.   Practically  the  entire  balance  was  obtained  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

WIRE  NETTING 

Imports  of  wire  netting  amounted  to  3,900  tons  in  1933  compared  with  2,666 
tons  in  1932.  Germany  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  1,900  tons,  which  is 
practically  the  same  quantity  as  in  1932.  Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom  are 
each  credited  with  500  tons,  and  Canada  with  132  tons. 

BARBED  WIRE  FENCING 

Imports  of  this  commodity  amounted  to  9,091  tons  as  against  7,360  tons  in 
1932.  The  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  3,071  tons  as 
compared  with  1,324  tons  in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  are  each 
credited  with  approximately  1,700  tons;  Belgium  and  Canada  with  1,258  and 
1,061  tons  respectively. 

ROLLED  OATS 

Total  imports  amounted  to  910,578  (780,266)  pounds  valued  at  £11,303 
(£9,848).  Canada  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  794.764,  (627,564)  pounds 
valued  at  £9,395  (£7,598).  The  only  other  country  supplying  worthwhile  quan- 
tities was  the  United  States. 
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APPLES 

Total  imports  amounted  to  30,526  boxes  as  against  27,977  boxes  in  1932. 
Canada  is  credited  with  21,219  boxes  as  against  23,011  boxes  for  the  previous 
year.  The  United  States,  Japan,  and  Australia  all  increased  their  supplies, 
apparently  at  the  Dominion's  expense,  notwithstanding  the  preference  of  5  per 
cent  which  Canadian  apples  enjoy.  There  is  every  prospect  that  in  1934,  due 
to  a  readjustment  of  freight  rates,  imports  from  Canada  will  show  an  increase. 

WHEAT 

This  commodity,  which  at  one  time  ranked  first  among  the  imports  from 
Canada  into  South  Africa,  has  now  been  relegated  to  its  present  position.  Total 
imports  from  all  countries  in  1933  were  slightly  over  1,800  tons  as  compared 
with  57,265  tons  in  1930.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  showed  a  very  consider- 
able falling  off  in  1933,  as  did  those  from  Australia.  Government  restrictions 
on  the  import  of  wheat  into  South  Africa  were  responsible  for  this  decline. 

CANNED  VEGETABLES 

Imports  of  the  above  commodity,  consisting  principally  of  beans,  peas, 
corn,  and  asparagus,  amounted  to  1,672  tons  valued  at  £57,002  as  against  1,055 
tons  valued  at  £36,038  in  1932.  Canada  was  able  to  register  a  substantial 
increase  with  exports  of  230  tons  in  1933  compared  with  124  tons  in  1932.  Im- 
ports in  1934  will  again  show  an  increase.  Competition  varies,  depending  on  the 
particular  vegetable.  The  United  Kingdom,  which  was  not  at  one  time  a  serious 
competitor  in  canned  goods,  has  very  materially  increased  her  share  of  the  trade. 
Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  Italy  are  all  serious  competitors  for  the  canned 
goods  trade. 

mechanics'  tools 

Total  imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  £192.557  as  against  £120,- 
620  in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  main  source  of  supply  with  £103,797 
(£54,408).  The  United  States  is  the  second  chief  source  of  supply,  followed  by 
Germany  and  Canada.  Exports  from  the  latter  were  valued  at  £6,382  as  against 
£451  in  1932. 

WRAPPING  PAPER 

Imports  of  wrapping  paper  increased  from  a  total  value  of  £183,234  in  1932 
to  £232,848  in  1933.  Unfortunately,  Canada's  position  in  wrapping  paper  is 
steadily  falling  off.  Imports  fell  from  £50,495  in  1932  to  £4,754  in  1933.  This 
was  made  up  almost  entirely  of  kraft  wrapping  paper.  Canada  has  been  losing 
wrapping  paper  business,  especially  in  kraft  wrapping,  steadily  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  It  is  impossible  to  meet  present  prices,  and  the  Dominion, 
which  was  at  one  time  the  chief  source  of  supply,  is  now  in  fourth  place. 

CHOCOLATE  CONFECTIONERY  AND  OTHER  MANUFACTURED  SWEETS 

Imports  of  the  above  commodities  declined  from  1,103  tons  in  1932  to  1,023 
tons  in  1933,  although  values  increased  from  £100,169  in  1932  to  £113,085  in 
1933.  Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £4,352  as  against  £5,463  in  1932. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  chief  source  of  supply,  although  the  United 
States,  Holland,  and  Belgium  all  shipped  considerable  quantities.  Imports  of 
confectionery  are  on  the  decline,  due  to  development  of  the  local  industry. 
High-grade  chocolate  and  candy  from  Canada,  which  at  one  time  amounted  to 
considerable  value,  have  declined  steadily,  and  more  and  more  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  placing  agencies  for  Canadian  confectionery  firms. 
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RUBBER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

A  total  of  85,018  pairs  is  recorded  for  1933  compared  with  58,510  pairs  in 
1932,  with  values  of  £10,619  and  £8.059  respectively.  Japan  is  the  chief 
source  of  supply,  and  is  credited  with  24,786  pairs  as  against  8,477  pairs  in  1932. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  15,128  pairs,  and  Canada  with  11,014 
pairs  as  against  last  year's  exports  of  5,322  pairs.  The  United  States  is  credited 
with  10,000  pairs  for  each  of  the  last  two  years. 

FLOUR 

Total  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  South  Africa  in  1933  amounted  to  406 
tons  as  against  377  tons  in  the  previous  year,  and  approximately  20,000  tons  in 
1930.  In  1933  Canada's  exports  amounted  to  108  tons  as  against  4,200  tons  in 
1930.  Australia  has  always  been  the  chief  source  of  supply.  At  the  present 
time  a  permit  is  necessary  to  import  flour  into  South  Africa. 

PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  REBATES 

Last  year  was  the  first  in  which  the  Ottawa  Agreements  were  in  force,  and 
recent  figures  indicate  the  extent  to  which  various  countries  have  benefited.  The 
Union  Government  granted  preferential  duty  rebates  on  products  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1933  to  the  value  of  £428,314;  from  Canada,  £51,447; 
from  New  Zealand,  £775;  from  the  Irish  Free  State,  £177;  and  from  other  non- 
self -governing  colonies,  £27,056.  The  largest  rebates  were  on  cotton  piece-goods, 
machinery,  and  motor  car  tires  and  tubes  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada 
benefited  chiefly  under  the  heading  of  canned  fish,  on  which  customs  rebates 
amounted  to  £11,837.  Motor  car  tires  and  tubes  and  hosiery  were  all  subject  to 
substantial  rebates. 

TREND  OF  TRADE 

The  trend  of  imports  into  South  Africa  is  changing.  This  is  due  to  the  desire 
to  foster  secondary  industries,  to  which  every  assistance  is  now  given,  and  to  the 
protection  afforded  some  of  the  primary  industries. 

In  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  there  are  certain  commodities,  such  as 
wheat  and  flour,  the  import  of  which  into  South  Africa  is  strictly  controlled. 
The  former  at  one  time  constituted  the  most  important  import  from  Canada 
into  the  Union,  but  in  1933  the  figure  was  negligible.  The  flour-milling  industry 
has,  of  course,  been  established  for  a  number  of  years.  A  government  permit  is 
now  necessary  for  the  import  of  wheat  or  flour. 

Wrapping  paper  is  another  item  that  Canada  used  to  ship  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  which  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  gradually  declining,  and 
this  year  newsprint  also  shows  a  heavy  decline. 

Automobile  batteries,  in  which  Canada  enjoys  a  preference,  are  now  being 
manufactured  in  increasingly  large  quantities  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  demand  is  now  for  a  battery  box  and  battery  separator,  in  preference  to  the 
completed  article. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  clothing  and  to  canned  goods.  In  the  former 
Canada  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  in  men's  and  women's  underclothing, 
but  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  is  in  project,  and  should  sufficient  tariff 
support  be  accorded  to  it,  the  import  trade  may  be  expected  to  decline. 

With  serious  losses  in  trade  in  the  above  commodities,  and  the  prospect  of 
others  declining,  makes  it  necessary  that  other  commodities  be  found  to 
take  their  place.  The  most  outstanding  articles  which  have  so  far  presented 
themselves  are  box  shooks  and  lumber,  of  which  South  Africa  uses  considerable 
quantities.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  up,  in  some  part  at  least, 
for.  what  has  been  lost  in  other  directions. 
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Canned  salmon  enjoys  a  preference  as  a  result  of  the  Ottawa  Agreements, 
and  during  1933  made  good  progress  in  this  market.  It  is  believed  that  it  will 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  when  practically  all  imports  of  canned  salmon  are 
received  from  Canada. 

Doors,  shingles,  broom  handles,  battery  boxes,  separators,  fruit  wrappers, 
and  apples  are  all  items  which  have  further  possibilities  of  development  in  South 
Africa.  Manufacturers  should  endeavour  to  pay  more  and  more  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  the  agricultural  community.  The  large  agricultural 
machinery  manufacturers  are  no  doubt  fully  aware  of  the  increasing  attention 
being  given  to  agriculture  by  the  Government,  and  the  efforts  being  made  to 
foster  this  industry,  which  should  ultimately  result  in  increasing  the  demand 
for  agricultural  machinery. 

One  of  the  principal  industries  which  is  showing  remarkable  progress  is 
the  fruit  industry,  both  citrus  and  deciduous,  and  is  requiring  annually  increas- 
ingly large  quantities  of  wood  wool,  wire,  strapping,  fruit  wrappers,  shears, 
orange  clippers,  sprayers,  and  other  orchard  requisites. 

With  the  return  of  prosperity  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Department 
of  Railways  are  doing  considerable  purchasing,  and  those  firms  in  Canada  who 
are  in  a  position  to  manufacture  railway  supplies  should  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  receive  copies  of  the  tenders  being  issued. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  time  for  refrigerators 
and  radios,  neither  of  which  Canada  seems  to  be  in  a  position  to  manufacture  at 
a  competitive  price. 

The  mines,  which  are  the  mainstay  of  the  country,  offer  a  steadily  increas- 
ing market  for  a  large  variety  of  commodities,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
mining  requirements  of  Canada's  gold  mines.  New  prospects  are  being  opened 
up  and  considerable  replacements  are  being  made  in  old  mines. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Melbourne,  June  20,  1934. — The  total  overseas  shipments  of  wheat  and 
flour  from  Australian  ports  during  the  period  from  December  1  to  the  week  end- 
ing June  13  amounted  to  47,207,510  bushels  as  compared  with  111,410,843 
bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  1932-33  season.  Commitments  are 
somewhat  heavier  than  a  month  ago,  the  main  commitments  for  shipment  being 
from  Western  Australia.  If  the  export  market  warranted,  Australia  could  prob- 
ably arrange  for  another  50,000,000  bushels  for  export  shipment  before  Decem- 
ber 1.  Largely  because  of  the  dry  weather  conditions  in  all  the  states  except 
Western  Australia,  the  growers  are  hopeful  of  higher  prices  and  continue  to  be 
reluctant  sellers.  The  export  movement,  although  more  active  recently,  indicates 
that  there  may  be  a  considerable  carry-over  into  the  next  crop  year,  which 
begins  December  1.  Flour  shipments  during  the  past  week  were  the  smallest  of 
any  week  in  the  current  export  season. 

Indications  are  that  the  world  wheat  crop  will  be  greatly  reduced  during 
the  next  few  months,  and  the  large  exportable  surplus  still  available  prevents 
the  market  from  moving  into  substantially  higher  levels,  although  of  late  there 
has  been  a  firmer  tendency.  Growers  are  receiving  about  2s.  2d.  per  bushel, 
equivalent  to  43  cents,  at  country  sidings,  and  2s.  9d.  or  55  cents  f.o.b.  steamer 
Melbourne. 

Seasonal  prospects  indicate  that  at  best  only  a  fair  crop  will  be  harvested 
during  the  next  season  in  Australia,  as  the  acreage  sown  has  been  decreased  by 
about  20  per  cent,  and  favourable  weather  conditions  have  obtained  only  in 
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Western  Australia.  The  bulk  of  the  areas  under  seed  in  the  other  states  are 
in  need  of  rainfall,  and  if  a  moderately  good  harvest  is  to  be  obtained,  growing 
conditions  during  the  next  few  months  must  approach  the  ideal. 

FLOUR 

The  export  flour  market  has  shown  little  improvement  during  the  past 
month,  although  two  part-cargoes  of  wheat  and  flour  have  been  shipped  recently 
to  Vladivostok.  The  majority  of  the  mills  are  very  quiet  and  export  business 
would  be  welcome,  but  inquiries  are  lacking  and  business  continues  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis.  There  is  no  boat  loading  for  the  Dairen  trade  at  present, 
although  there  is  a  probability  that  one  will  go  in  July,  loading  from  South 
Australian  and  Western  Australian  ports.  A  special  concession  in  freight  rate 
on  this  boat  is  apparently  conducive  to  the  booking  of  business  on  this  occasion. 

Flour  prices  have  firmed  because  of  the  increased  wheat  quotations,  and 
little  business  is  being  done  at  the  higher  levels.  Export  quotations  on  flour 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  have  firmed  to  £5  17s.  6d.  or  $23.29^Canadian,  in  150- 
pound  sacks,  and  flour  packed  in  49-pound  calico  bags  is  quoted  at  £6  2s.  6d. 
or  $24.29  Canadian. 

FREIGHTS 

The  export  movement  of  wheat  is  continuing  in  fair  volume,  and  chartering 
has  been  somewhat  brisker  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  greatest  movement 
is  from  Western  Australia,  and  there  are  six  or  seven  vessels  now  loading  at 
Australian  ports  for  the  United  Kingdom,  with  twenty-three  cargoes  booked  for 
July  shipment.  Recent  charterings  have  been  effected  at  24s.  6d.  for  wheat  in 
bags  from  Western  Australia,  and  25s.  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia.  There 
has  been  no  movement  recently  from  New  South  Wales,  and  no  rate  is  quoted. 
Bulk  cargoes  are  2s.  6d.  per  ton  cheaper,  and  parcel  freights  are  about  22s.  6d. 
per  ton,  with  little  space  available.  Rates  are  firm  and  apparently  may  con- 
tinue so.  Freights  are  quoted  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton,  and  are 
payable  in  English  currency. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Milltn,  Commercial  Agent 

New  Road-Making  Method  in  Australia 

Sydney,  June  21,  1934. — The  black-soil  plains  of  eastern  Australia,  although 
very  fertile,  are  almost  impassable  in  wet  weather,  and  the  cost  of  making  roads 
by  ordinary  methods  through  this  area  is  prohibitive.  Experiments  carried  out 
during  the  last  two  years  by  a  new  method,  known  as  heat  treatment,  have 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hoped  that  good  roads  will  gradually  be 
provided. 

A  machine  in  which  heat  is  generated  from  wood  moves  over  the  road, 
burning  the  soil  where  it  lies.  A  strip  6  feet  wide  is  treated  at  one  traverse 
and  the  average  working  speed  is  about  22  feet  per  hour.  Wood  is  introduced 
through  a  door  at  the  top  of  the  machine  and  is  converted  into  charcoal.  A 
secondary  combustion  chamber  is  a  shallow  space  of  which  the  road  surface 
forms  the  bottom,  and  combustion  is  thus  completed  in  actual  contact  with  the 
soil.  Temperatures  of  the  gases  range  from  500  degrees  F.  to  2,000  degree^  F. 
As  the  temperature  rises  above  1,000  degrees  F.,  the  more  fusible  contents 
begin  to  melt,  and  gradually  the  melted  substance  flows  between  the  grains  of 
the  more  refractory  constituents  like  a  flux,  cementing  them  together.  After 
the  passage  of  the  machine  the  soil  is  left  in  lumps  which  are  rolled  and  watered, 
the  finished  road  having  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  gravel  road. 
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Australian  Railways  Show  a  Loss 

With  the  exception  of  about  S00  miles  of  railways,  all  the  rail  and  tram 
services  in  Australia  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  State  and  Commonwealth 
governments.  As  in  the  majority  of  other  countries  these  undertakings  have 
in  recent  years  shown  a  consistent  and  heavy  loss,  due  largely  to  motor  competi- 
tion and  the  construction  of  excellent  roads  which,  in  many  cases,  run  almost 
parallel  with  expensively  constructed  railway  lines. 

There  are  27,952  miles  of  railways  in  Australia,  the  capital  cost  of  which 
was  £325,531,319.  The  gross  revenue  for  the  last  financial  year  was  £37,999,998, 
being  an  increase  of  £420,028  over  the  preceding  year.  Working  expenses 
amounted  to  £27,523,473— a  decrease  of  £618,511.  After  meeting  interest 
charges  amounting  to  £14,081,395,  the  year's  operations  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
£3,604,875,  representing  1-07  per  cent  on  the  capital  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment.  The  staff  employed  numbered  92,617  persons— a  decrease  of  142 
persons  for  the  twelve  months. 

Rail  Motors  in  New  South  Wales 

Some  of  the  railway  lines  built  in  New  South  Wales  have  never  been  self- 
sustaining,  and  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  loss,  rail  motors  have  been  substi- 
tuted with  very  satisfactory  results.  Not  only  has  the  cost  been  reduced,  but 
an  accelerated  service  has  been  provided  on  branch  lines  in  place  of  mixed 
freight  and  passenger  trains.  There  are  at  present  in  operation  37  rail  motors 
covering  an  aggregate  of  95,000  miles  per  month. 

Exports  of  Hides  and  Skins  from  Australia 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  financial  year  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  exports  of  skins  and  hides  from  Australia,  the  excess  value  being 
£1,827,000.  Of  this  amount  sheepskins  represent  more  than  £1,000,000,  with  a 
continuing  demand.  Rabbit,  hare,  kangaroo,  and  wallaby  exports  have  more 
than  doubled,  and  trade  is  still  good. 

MARKET  FOR  PAPER  BAGS  AND  WRAPPING  PAPER  IN  THE 
BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA 

W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  July  5,  1934. — There  is  a  substantial  importation  of  paper 
bags  and  wrapping  paper  into  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  British  West  Indies 
and  British  Guiana.  These  items,  however,  are  not  specially  recorded  in  the 
customs  returns  and  no  import  statistics  are  available.  Printing  paper  for  news- 
papers and  wrapping  paper  valued  at  £24,974  was  imported  into  Trinidad  last 
year;  imports  of  other  paper  manufactures  were  valued  at  £39,399  during  the 
same  period.  All  paper  manufactures  except  playing  cards  are  grouped  under 
the  one  heading  in  British  Guiana;  imports  in  1933  amounted  to  $142,714. 
Imports  of  writing  and  wrapping  paper  into  Barbados  in  1932  amounted  to 
£14,832,  and  other  paper  manufactures  to  £7,263. 

Most  of  the  paper  bags  used  are  supplied  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  but  to  date  Canadian  manufacturers  have  not  obtained  very  much  of 
the  wrapping  paper  business.  This  market  demands  a  cheap  light-weight  brown 
kraft  paper  cut  in  sheets  14  inches  by  18  inches,  packed  twenty-four  sheets  to 
the  quire,  20  quires  to  the  ream,  and  twenty  reams  to  the  bale.  There  is  some 
sale  for  larger  sheets  and  a  limited  demand  for  rolls,  but  most  of  the  business 
is  in  the  one  size,  14  inches  by  18  inches.    One  of  the  most  popular  makes  is 
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made  in  Sweden  and  is  sold  at  19s.  9d.  per  bale  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain.  A  cheaper 
grade  is  sold  at  17s.  6d.  per  bale  c.i.f.  The  American  paper  that  has  the  best 
sale  is  made  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  is  quoted  at  $3.89  c.i.f.  per  bale  United 
States  funds,  or  approximately  15s.  7d.  c.i.f.  A  white  paper  of  approximately 
the  same  quality  as  the  brown  is  offered  at  18s.  c.i.f.  per  bale,  but  it  is  in  very 
limited  demand. 

The  tariff  on  wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags  on  importation  into  Trinidad, 
British  Guiana,  and  Barbados  is  as  follows: — 

Rates  of  Duty 

Trinidad  Preferential  General 

Printing  (for  newspapers)  and  wrapping  (including  paper 

bags)   5%adval.  10%adval. 

plus  a  surtax  on  the  duty  of  10  per  cent 

Barbados 

Printing,  writing   and  wrapping  paper    (including  paper 

bags)   Free  Free 

British  Guiana 
"Wrapping    paper     and    paper    bags     (not  particularly 

mentioned)   16§%  33i% 

plus  a  bill  of  entry  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  value 

Specimens  of  the  paper  and  paper  bags  in  demand  in  this  territory  are  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Attention  is  directed 
to  an  inquiry  from  one  of  the  leading  firms  in  the  British  West  Indies  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  on  the  representation  of  exporters  of  wrapping  paper  and  paper 
bags  for  this  territory. 


MARKET  FOR  APPLES  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  AND 

BRITISH  GUIANA 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  July  3,  1934. — There  is  a  limited  sale  of  apples  in  the  Eastern 
Group  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  and  the  demand  is  increas- 
ing slowly.  This  fruit  is,  however,  a  luxury  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants; oranges  and  bananas  are  very  cheap,  and  there  are  many  other  palatable 
tropical  fruits  which  are  native  to  the  islands  and  which  are  always  in  demand. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  apples  imported  into 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana  in  the  calendar  years  1933  and  1932: — 


TRINIDAD 

1933  1932 
Brls.  of  160  Lb.     £  Brls.  of  160  Lb.  £ 

Total                                                            1.221       2,025  905  1,822 

Canada                                                     693       1.161  635  1,338 

United  States                                            527         863  265  476 

BRITISH  GUIANA 

1933  1932 

Lb.           $  Lb.  $ 

Total                                                            136.014       5,502  53.783  4.098 

Canada                                                133.596       5,258  53,276  4.067 

United  Kingdom                                      2,418         244  507  31 


Imports  of  apples  into  Barbados,  according  to  the  latest  available  figures, 
amounted  to  184  barrels  (£423)  in  1932  compared  with  417  barrels  (£2,086)  in 
1931.  Canada's  share  amounted  to  130  barrels  (£313)  in  1932  as  against  304 
barrels  (£1,520)  in  1931.  Imports  into  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana 
constitute  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  total  apple  imports  into  this  area,  as 
imports  into  the  colonies  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  are  negligible. 
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MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

A  peculiarity  of  this  market  is  the  fact  that  apples  green  in  colour  fetch  a 
premium  in  price  over  red  apples.  For  many  years  red  apples  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  been  sold  by  street  vendors  and  the  consumer  has  thus 
been  educated  to  believe  that  the  green-coloured  apples  displayed  and  sold  by 
leading  retailers  are  a  higher-quality  product.  As  an  example,  Newtown  Pip- 
pins from  British  Columbia  are  retailed  at  96  cents  per  dozen  by  a  leading 
merchant,  while  Winesaps  from  the  United  States  are  offered  at  60  cents. 

Newtown  Pippins,  which  possess  the  keeping  qualities  required  in  these 
tropical  islands,  together  with  the  colour  and  flavour  desired  by  local  purchasers, 
are  preferred  by  the  provision  merchants.  They  are  shipped  in  boxes  of  113's, 
100's,  90's,  88's,  and  80's.  Kings  from  Nova  Scotia  are  shipped  in  barrels  of 
160  pounds  and  were  being  offered  at  from  3  to  4  cents  each  by  street  vendors 
in  Port  of  Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  1933  and  the  first  two  months  of  this  year. 
This  price  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  spending  power  of  the  average  local  pur- 
chaser and  aided  greatly  in  popularizing  apples  with  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants. 
Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  and  Delicious  varieties  from  the  United  States  are  sold 
in  the  market  when  Canadian  varieties  cannot  be  secured. 

Cold  storage  facilities  are  available  from  eastern  Canadian  ports  to  all  the 
colonies  throughout  this  area.  British  Columbia  apples  are  usually  transported 
across  Canada  by  rail  in  carload  lots,  placed  in  cold  storage  in  Halifax  or  Saint 
John,  and  distributed  in  smaller  quantities  as  required  by  merchants  throughout 
the  West  Indies.  Cold  storage  space  may  be  had  from  Vancouver  to  Trinidad, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  this  season's  supplies  for  the  colony  will  be 
shipped  from  that  port  direct. 

IMPORT  TARIFF 

Tariff  Rate 

British 

Trinidad —  Preferential  General 

Apples   Free  2s.  Id.  per  160  lbs. 

plus  surtax  10% 

British  Guiana- 
Apples,  not  preserved,  per  barrel  of  160  lbs   $0.50  $1.50 

plus  surtax  30%;  plus  bill  of  entry  tax  3%  ad  val. 

Barbados — ■ 

Fresh  apples   Free  2s.  Id.  per  barrel 

plus  surtax  10% 

Apples  imported  into  the  various  colonies  from  British  Empire  sources  of 
supply  are  accorded  preferential  tariff  rates. 


MARKET  FOR  BARLEY  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  is  the  equivalent  of  2,204*6  pounds;  one  kilogram  is  equal  to  2-2040  pounds; 
one  hectolitre  is  equal  to  26-417  gallons.) 

Brussels,  July  4,  1934. — The  average  crop  of  barley  in  Belgium  amounts  to 
approximately  150,000  metric  tons.  Production  is  composed  of  feeding  and 
brewing  barley.  The  proportion  for  each  kind  depends  upon  the  quality  yielded, 
but  it  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  two-thirds  of  the  domestic  crop  is 
employed  as  feeding  barley  and  one-third  as  brewing  barley.  The  yield  does 
not  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  extensive  brewing  industry  nor  the  requirements 
of  cattle  breeders.  Barley  is  therefore  imported  in  quite  considerable  quantities 
from  abroad,  the  largest  demand  being  for  feeding  barley,  although  the  trade  in 
brewing  barley  is  important. 
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Imports  for  consumption  in  Belgium,  which  amounted  in  1933  and  1932 

respectively  to  407,276  and  425,435  metric  tons,  were  distributed  as  follows: — 

1933  1932 

Countries                                               M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Argentina                                                                              73.812  18,096 

Australia                                                                              44,071  41,745 

Canada                                                                                       64  22,280 

Czechoslovakia                                                                        8,680  9.750 

Dantzig                                                                                 41,588  71.804 

Germany                                                                               24.774  34,360 

Holland                                                                                 10.459  12.879 

Poland                                                                                  38,097  4.350 

Roumania                                                                              74,312  81.864 

Russia                                                                                  46,905  53.068 

Turkey                                                                                   6.597  22,068 

United  States                                                                      8.583  28,251 


Belgian  imports  of  barley  for  re-exportation,  principally  to  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  are  considerable. 

Imports  generally,  particularly  those  for  re-exportation,  have  in  the  past 
three  years  decreased  sensibly;  this  is  attributed  to  the  depression  and  the  conse- 
quent lower  prices  of  cattle  and  reduced  output  of  breweries.  In  1933  substantial 
increases  were  observed  in  imports  from  Argentina  and  Poland,  but  imports  from 
other  countries  indicated  decreases,  the  most  striking  example  being  furnished  by 
those  from  Canada,  which  stood  at  64  metric  tons  in  1933  as  against  22,280  tons  in 
the  preceding  year;  the  price  was  too  high  to  make  business  possible.  Imports 
(principally  of  malting  barley)  from  the  United  States  also  declined  consider- 
ably owing  to  the  same  cause.  No  Canadian  barley  has  been  imported  into  Bel- 
gium during  the  first  part  of  the  present  year,  and  imports  from  the  United 
States  have  been  negligible. 

Canadian  barley  Nos.  3  and  4,  fair  average  quality,  is  well  liked  in  Bel- 
gium, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  prices  were  in  line  with  those  from  some 
other  sources  of  supply,  imports  from  the  Dominion  could  be  brought  back  to  the 
level  of  1932  and  possibly  higher. 

Quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp  on  barley  from  various  sources  offered  at  the  time 
of  writing  on  the  Belgian  market  are  as  follows: — 

Argentina,  61-62  kilos  to  the  hectolitre  94s.  6d.  per  1,000  kilos 

Argentina,  64-65  kilos  to  the  hectolitre  95s.  6d.  per  1,000  kilos 

Chile,  64-65  kilos  to  the  hectolitre  90s.  per  1,000  kilos 

Danubian,  60-61  kilos  to  the  hectolitre  35  French  frs.  per  100  kilos 

According  to  information  obtained  from  grain  importers  in  Antwerp  as 
regards  present  conditions  in  the  trade,  transactions  in  Plate  feeding  and  brew- 
ing barley  are  active;  offers  of  Roumanian  barley,  which  are  for  the  time  being 
limited  to  the  feeding  variety,  are  rather  scarce;  the  market  for  Polish  barley, 
of  the  brewing  variety  only,  is  very  quiet;  sales  of  United  States  barley  are 
negligible;  and  Russia  is  out  of  the  market. 

A  licence  for  the  importation  of  barley  must  be  obtained  by  Belgian  buyers. 
This  is  subject  to  a  fee  of  10  Belgian  francs  ($0.47  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange)  per  100  kilograms  (220-46  pounds),  and  may  be  secured  by  any  one 
and  for  unlimited  quantities;  no  quotas  are  applied  to  individual  exporting 
countries.   Barley  enters  Belgium  duty-free. 

A  list  of  the  principal  Belgian  grain  importers  is  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


-July  28,  1934. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 


The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
R.  T.  Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  who  has  been  transferred  from 
Bristol,  England,  to  New  York  City;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica.    Subjoined  are  their  itineraries  as  at 

present  arranged: — 


Mr.  Young 


Montreal  July  18  to  Aug.  3 

Ottawa  .  .  . ,  Aug.  6  and  7 

Brockville  and  Kingston.  Aug.  8  and  9 


Hamilton  Aug.  13  to  23 

Guelph  Aug.  24 

Toronto  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  12 


Mr.  Cole 


Winnipeg  July  27 

Calgary  July  31 


ancouver,   Victoria  and 


New  Westminster  . .  . .  Aug.  2  to  14 
Toronto  Aug.  20  to  27 


Mr.  Grew 


Toronto  (incl.  Oakville)  .  .  July  24  to  Aug.  6 

Hamilton  Aug.  7  and  8 

St.    Catharines,  Niagara 

Falls  and  Welland.  .   ..Aug.  9 
Ingersoll,  Woodstock  and 

Brantford  Aug.  10 

London  Aug.  11 


Windsor  Aug.  13  and  14 

Oroderich  and  Clinton.    ..Aug.  15 
Kitchener,  Gait  and 

Preston  Aug.  16 

Guelph  Aug.  17 

Ottawa  Aug.  18 

Montreal  Sept.  2  to  15 


Mr.  Fraser 


Belleville  Aug.  1 

Kingston  Aug.  2 

Brockville   . .  Aug.  3 


Montreal  Aug.  4  to  22 

Quebec  Aug.  24 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  in  these  centres,  and  for  the  other 
cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  BRAZIL,  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 

MARCH  31,  1934 

A.  dos  Reis  Carneiro,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  20,  1934. — Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1934,  were  valued  at  $1,758,380,  according  to  the  returns 
of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  against  $1,394,230  and  $979,834  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  1933  and  1932  respectively. 

These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  export  trade  of  about  26  per  cent 
compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  of  79-4  per  cent  in  comparison 
with  that  of  fiscal  year  1932.  United  States  exports  to  Brazil  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  March,  1934,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  by  about  23  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil,  by 
fiscal  years  ending  March  31  since  1924,  according  to  Canadian  returns: — 


1923-  24   $2,624,310 

1924-  25   3.417,249 

1925-  26   4.832,391 

1926-  27   7,291,479 

1927-  28   4.897,082 

1928-  29   5.872,940 


1929-  30. 

1930-  31. 

1931-  32. 

1932-  33. 

1933-  34. 


$4,292,293 
2.799.667 
979,854 
1.394.230 
1.758.380 


It  will  be  noted  that  from  1924  to  1930  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  were 
more  or  less  steady.  The  considerable  increase  in  1927  was  due  to  abnormal 
imports  of  flour  and  grain  owing  to  a  shortage  of  these  products  in  the  Argentine. 
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In  1931-32  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  touched  their  lowest  figure  for  the 
past  eleven  years;  1932-33  and  1933-34  show  a  marked  improvement.  The 
increase  was  especially  noted  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  under  review, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  current  year  will  show  still  better  results.  Brazil's 
return  to  constitutional  government  within  a  short  time  should  also  contribute 
to  an  improvement  in  trade  with  this  country. 

MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

Sewing  Machines. — The  sale  of  sewing  machines  fell  slightly  during  the  year 
under  review — $415,843  compared  with  $423,330  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Exports  increased  until  1928-29,  when,  with  exports  valued  at  $2,389,646,  they 
represented  the  largest  single  item  in  Canadian  trade  with  Brazil.  In  the  imme- 
diately succeeding  years  exports,  owing  to  the  series  of  acute  crises  which 
affected  Brazil,  declined,  dropping  to  $152,895  in  1931-32.  The  last  two  years, 
however,  show  an  encouraging  recovery. 

Automobiles. — Car  exports  to  Brazil  from  Canada  have  been  declining 
steadily  since  1926  and  have  now  disappeared  from  the  statistics.  However,  as 
United  States  car  exports  to  Brazil  are  now  showing  a  steady  improvement,  the 
shrinkage  in  Canadian  automobile  exports  to  Brazil  would  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  world  sales  policy  adopted  by  American  factories  operating  branches 
in  Canada. 

Exports  of  automobile  parts  have  also  been  declining,  amounting  to  only 
$285  in  1933-34  against  $374  in  1932-33  and  $541  in  1931-32. 

Rubber  Goods. — Exports  of  rubber  goods  to  Brazil,  which  declined  sharply 
in  1931-32,  are  now  recovering  and  amounted  to  $540,534  during  1933-34. 
Imports  of  belting  were  valued  at  $43,536  ($22,928  in  1932-33) ;  boots  and  shoes, 
$3,363  ($259);  hose,  $4,302  ($285);  pneumatic  tire  casings  n.o.p.,  $452,240 
($352,312)  ;  inner  tubes,  $29,165  ($22,693) ;  rubber  manufactures  n.o.p.,  $7,728 
($11,995).  Exports  of  pneumatic  tire  casings  were  about  28-3  per  cent  over 
those  of  the  previous  year,  while  sales  of  belting  nearly  doubled. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

Brazil  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  and  the  diversity  of  the  climate 
facilitates  the  cultivation  of  practically  every  agricultural  product.  However, 
some  of  these  products,  which  could  be  grown  in  Brazil,  are  not  yet  receiving 
proper  attention  and  have  to  be  imported. 

The  total  value  of  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  of  agricultural  and  vegetable 
products  in  1933-34  amounted  to  $327,511  against  $125,403  during  the  previous 
year,  an  increase  of  $202,108. 

Wheat  and  Flour  of  Wheat. — Exports  of  wheat,  of  which  there  were  none 
during  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  amounted  in  1933-34  to  279,070  bushels  valued 
at  $176,713.  Wheat  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  a  permanent  factor  in 
building  up  a  steady  trade  between  the  two  countries,  as  exports  are  only 
possible  at  times  of  crop  shortage  in  the  Argentine  or  when  Canadian  exporters 
are  in  a  position  to  offer  very  attractive  prices. 

Flour  shipments  from  Canada  are  irregular,  but  are,  however,  a  little  more 
regular  than  those  of  wheat.  As  the  importation  of  flour  into  Brazil  was  pro- 
hibited from  August  26,  1931,  until  February  26,  1933,  there  were  no  exports  of 
Canadian  flour  to  Brazil  in  1932-33;  sales  in  1933-34  amounted  to  338  barrels 
valued  at  $1,230.  Imports  of  flour  of  wheat  into  Brazil  in  the  calendar  years 
1929  to  1933  were  as  follows:  1929,  £2,447,000;  1930,  £2,109.000;  1931,  £593,000; 
1932,  £45,000;  and  1933,  £307.000.  Soft  flour,  such  as  produced  by  local  mills 
from  Argentine  wheat,  is  mostly  in  demand.    Hard  flour  generally  meets  diffi- 
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culties  in  competing  against  soft  flour,  owing  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  its 
baking  qualities.  Another  factor  which  rendered  the  use  of  hard  flour  difficult 
was  the  ferments  used  by  Brazilian  bakers.  However,  this  difficulty  has  now 
been  overcome,  as  United  States  interests  are  manufacturing  a  high-grade  yeast 
locally. 

Malt. — Since  1931  the  market  here  for  Canadian  malt,  which  hitherto  had 
been  very  small,  became  promising,  and  in  1933-34  sales  amounted  to  141,673 
bushels  ($143,191)  against  117,983  bushels  ($114,673)  in  the  previous  year. 
Malt  is,  after  wheat,  the  main  Canadian  agricultural  product  exported  to 
Brazil.  Exports,  however,  have  been  steady,  and  Canadian  malt  is  at  present 
well  established  in  the  market. 

Fresh  Apples. — Under  the  most-favoured-nation  treatment  established 
between  Canada  and  Brazil  about  three  years  ago,  Canadian  apples  enter  Brazil 
duty  free.  The  first  result  of  this  treatment  was  seen  in  1932-33,  when  Canada 
exported  1,260  barrels  of  fresh  apples  valued  at  $7,560.  During  1933-34,  how- 
ever, owing  to  exchange  restrictions,  exports  declined — 710  barrels  valued  at 
$2,245. 

Whisky. — Canadian  rye  whisky  has  been  in  the  Brazilian  market  for  many 
years.  Sales  have  been  small  but  regular.  Imports  are  chiefly  consumed  by 
foreigners,  limiting  sales  greatly.  Exports  in  1933-34,  709  gallons  valued  at 
$3,479,  were  slightly  better  than  in  1933  when  they  amounted  to  689  gallons 
worth  $3,170.  This  improvement  can  be  considered  as  satisfactory,  as  the  weak- 
ness of  exchange,  which  increases  duties  considerably,  nearly  doubled  the  retail 
price  of  the  product. 

Miscellaneous  Agricultural  and  Vegetable  Products. — During  the  year  under 
review  there  was  a  trial  shipment  of  858  bushels  of  Canadian  seed  potatoes 
valued  at  $485,  as  well  as  a  small  shipment  of  prepared  cereal  foods  valued  at 
$163,  items  which  did  not  appear  in  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  during  the  last 
few  years.  With  the  exception  of  1931-32,  when  a  small  trial  shipment  was 
made,  exports  to  Brazil  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  have  also  been  absent, 
as  high  duties  render  importation  impossible. 

WOOD  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS  \ 

Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  under  this  heading  improved  greatly  during  the 
year  under  review,  amounting  to  $82,810  against  $2,677  in  1932-33. 

Newsprint. — As  Canadian  quotations  for  newsprint  are  now  competitive, 
sales  of  this  item  were  valued  at  $64,249  (32,218  cwt.)  as  against  $474  (375 
cwt.)  in  1932-33.  This  is  one  of  the  most  promising  openings  in  Brazil  for 
Canadian  trade;  sales  are  expected  to  increase  during  the  current  year. 

Wood-pulp. — Wood-pulp  is  another  item  for  which  there  is  an  attractive 
opening  in  the  Brazilian  market.  Low  prices  and,  in  particular,  the  terms  of 
payment  offered  by  the  representatives  of  Scandinavian  mills  have  up  to  the 
present  practically  shut  out  Canadian  supplies.  In  the  year  under  review, 
however,  11,040  cwt.  of  Canadian  pulp  valued  at  $16,560  were  exported. 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Products. — Among  the  items  exported  under  this  hen  cl- 
ing were  Douglas  fir,  $266  ($332) ;  Sitka  spruce,  $438  (nil) ;  wood  manufactures 
n.o.p.,  $817  ($347) ;  paper  manufactures  n.o.p.,  $365  ($384) ;  and  newspapers 
and  other  printed  and  lithographed  matter,  $124  ($978). 

Fibres  and  Textiles. — The  textile  industry  is  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  this  country  and  duties  are  very  high,  rendering  competition  practically 
impossible.    Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  under  the  above  heading  are  their- 
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fore  small,  amounting  during  1933-34  to  only  $567  against  $1,761  in  1932-33, 
and  $1,799  in  1931-32. 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  under  this  heading,  which  dropped  from  $122,098 
in  1931-32  to  $25,400  in  1932-33,  were  valued  at  $40,721  in  the  year  under 
review. 

Pish. — The  decline  that  has  taken  place  in  the  total  exports  of  animals 
and  animal  products  was  caused  by  the  fall  in  exports  of  dried  codfish,  hake, 
pollock,  etc.  Dried  codfish,  however,  is  still  the  leading  item  in  this  group 
and  recovered  part  of  the  decline  during  the  year  under  review  when  5,508 
cwt.  valued  at  $32,553  were  exported  against  3,840  cwt,  worth  $17,361  in  1932-33. 
Exports  of  pollock,  hake,  and  cusk,  however,  continued  to  decrease,  as  only 
288  cwt.  valued  at  $1,478  were  sold  during  1933-34,  as  against  1,280  cwt.  valued 
at  $7,000  in  1932-33. 

Exports  of  salted,  dried,  smoked  and  pickled  fish,  which  dropped  from 
5.306  cwt.  valued  at  $23,779  in  1931-32  to  nil  in  1932-33,  appear  again  in 
1933-34  with  960  cwt.  valued  at  $5,250.  The  small  movement  shown  by  this 
item  is  probably  due  to  the  increased  duties  caused  by  the  weakness  of 
exchange.  While  dried  codfish  and  hake  are  chiefly  consumed  by  the  middle 
and  poorer  classes  here,  smoked  and  pickled  fish  is  considered  a  luxury,  and 
exchange  restrictions,  which  reacted  unfavourably  on  codfish  imports,  have 
been  still  more  restrictive  in  their  effect  on  other  kinds. 

Other  Animal  Products. — Powdered  milk  valued  at  $1,289  compared  with 
$269  in  1932-33,  and  upper  leather  valued  at  $151  against  $608  were  the  only 
items  recorded  in  this  group. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  AND  TPIEIR  PRODUCTS 

Pipes,  Tubes  and  Fittings. — Exports  of  pipes,  tubes  and  fittings  were 
valued  at  $17,907  compared  with  $12,694  in  1932-33.  The  items  mostly  in 
demand  were  welded  steel  galvanized  pipes  and  fittings  and  malleable  iron 
screwed  pipes  and  fittings. 

Agricultural  Implements. — Exports  of  Canadian  agricultural  implements  to 
Brazil  at  one  time  showed  a  fair  development;  in  1929-30  they  amounted  to 
$45,154.  During  the  following  years,  however,  sales  were  negligible  owing  to 
depressed  agricultural  conditions,  especially  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  where 
the  drop  in  coffee  prices  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  decline  in  purchases 
of  agricultural  equipment.  Conditions  are  now  improving,  however,  sales  in 
1933-34  amounting  to  $9,176  against  $1,607  in  1932-33.  Coffee  prices  have 
increased  considerably  and  are  at  present  much  better  than  they  have  been  for 
a  long  time  past,  and  conditions  for  some  other  agricultural  products  have 
also  improved.  It  is  anticipated  that  sales  will  increase  during  the  current 
year. 

Other  Iron  and  Steel  Products. — Exports  from  Canada  to  Brazil  of  other 
iron  and  steel  products  during  the  year  under  review  show  a  substantial  decline 
when  compared  with  the  previous  year,  when  they  amounted  to  $43,286  against 
$25,336  in  1933-34.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cover  for  remittances  and  to 
increased  duties,  public  utility  companies  reduced  their  imports  to  a  minimum 
and  are  purchasing  or  manufacturing  locally  as  much  as  possible  of  the  material 
used  for  their  services.   This  explains  the  decrease  in  these  exports. 

NON-FERROUS  METALS 

Canadian  exports  of  non-ferrous  metals  in  1933-34  maintained  more  or 
less  the  level  reached  during  the  previous  year,  as  the  difference  between  total 
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exports  in  1933-34  valued  at  $214,244  and  those  in  1932-33  valued  at  $216,349 
is  of  small  importance  in  connection  with  sales  of  material  of  this  kind. 

Aluminium. — In  1933-34,  exports  of  aluminium  in  bars,  blocks,  etc., 
declined  considerably— $28,465  as  compared  with  $45,899  in  1932-33.  Nor- 
wegian exporters  obtained  a  larger  share  of  this  business.  The  trade  in  other 
aluminium  manufactures,  however,  exports  of  which  declined  to  only  $797  in 

1931-  32,  showed  an  improvement,  sales  amounting  to  $6,412  against  $2,472 
in  1932-33. 

Copper—  Domestic  manufacture  of  insulated  copper  wire  and  cable  has 
developed  considerably  during  the  last  few  years,  as  Brazilian  Traction  installed 
a  copper-wire  drawing  mill,  and  a  Brazilian-Italian  organization  is  also  manu- 
facturing copper  wire  and  cable.  This  development  of  domestic  manufacture 
caused  a  decline  in  the  imports  of  copper  wire  and  cable,  stimulating,  however, 
the  importation  of  copper  in  rods.  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil  of  insulated 
copper  wire  and  cable  fell  from  $17,790  in  1932-33  to  $4,922  during  the  year 
under  review,  while  sales  under  the  heading  "  copper  in  rods,  strips,  sheets, 
plates,  and  tubing"  were  to  a  value  of  $70,552  in  1933-34  against  $77,039  in 
the  previous  year.  However,  as  many  shipments  of  Canadian  copper  rods  to 
Brazil  are  made  via  United  States  ports,  Canadian  statistics  do  not  reflect  the 
real  extent  of  Brazilian  imports  of  copper  rods  from  the  Dominion. 

Pig  Lead. — In  the  class  of  "  non-ferrous  metals,"  there  was  a  substantial 
improvement  in  this  item — $92,331  against  $57,421  in  1932-33.  In  this  case 
also  Canadian  returns  are  not  conclusive,  as  large  quantities  are  shipped  via 
the  United  States. 

Zinc  Spelter. — This  trade  began  to  appear  in  Canadian  exports  to  Brazil 
in  1931-32,  and  since  then  has  been  more  or  less  steady,  amounting  to  $11,531 
in  1933-34  against  $13,869  in  the  previous  year,  which  is  the  highest  figure 
reached. 

NON-METALLIC   MINERALS  AND  PRODUCTS 

Exports  under  this  heading  have  been  small.    Coal  $4,521  against  nil  in 

1932-  33  and  $14,463  in  1931-32,  is  the  most  important  item  in  this  group. 
Asbestos  manufactures,  including  asbestos  roofing,  were  exported  to  the 

value  of  $2,775  against  $6,693  in  1932-33. 

The  trade  in  porcelain  insulators  shrank  greatly — $13  as  against  $1,530 
in  1932-33.  As  duties  are  payable  on  a  weight  basis,  Canadian  porcelain  insu- 
lators are  regarded  as  too  heavy  for  this  market  and  demand  is  chiefly  supplied 
by  Germany  and  China.  A  United  States  organization  established  in  Brazil, 
dealing  in  this  product,  is  selling  porcelain  insulators  manufactured  by  their 
factory  in  Shanghai. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  shown  under  this  classification. 
Exports  of  electrical  apparatus  from  Canada  to  Brazil  totalled  $67,558  against 
$46,709  in  1932-33  and  $30,176  in  1931-32.  Electric  public  utility  equipment, 
such  as  telephone  material  and  household  meters  and  transformers,  is  the  most 
important  item. 

Exports  of  telephone  equipment,  which  appear  in  Canadian  trade  returns 
together  with  telegraph  and  radio  apparatus  n.o.p.,  amounted  to  $46,719  in 

1933-  34  against  $30,424  in  1932-33  and  $25,960  in  1931-32. 

Household  meters  and  transformers,  which  are  included  under  the  heading 
"  electrical  apparatus  n.o.p.,"  were  exported  during  1933-34  to  a  value  of  $20,246 
against  $12,908  in  1932-33  and  $2,391  in  1931-32.  An  important  American  elec- 
tric organization  is  manufacturing  electric  meters  locally. 
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Another  item  under  this  heading  is  storage  batteries,  sales  of  which  dropped 
from  $3,167  in  1932-33  to  $593  in  1933-34.  This  product  also  is  manufactured 
locally.  Some  well-known  American  and  European  factories  are  assembling 
their  batteries  here,  importing  some  parts  and  manufacturing  others  locally. 
This  explains  the  decline  in  the  exports  of  this  item. 

CHEMICALS  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 

Although  Brazil  offers  a  good  opening  for  chemicals  and  allied  products, 
competition  is  very  keen  and  local  manufacture  is  developing  steadily.  Many 
of  the  foreign  firms  doing  business  here  have  their  own  sales  organizations  or 
operate  branch  factories  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  such  products 
as  cannot,  owing  to  the  high  duties,  be  imported  in  competition  with  the  domestic 
article.  A  well-known  American  paint  factory  recently  opened  a  branch  here, 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  also  establish  a  factory  in  Brazil. 

Exports  of  Canadian  chemicals  and  allied  products  to  Brazil  amounted  to 
only  $326  in  1933-34  against  $576  in  1932-33  and  $1,175  in  1931-32. 

MISCELLANEOUS  GOODS 

Total  sales  under  this  heading  during  the  year  under  review  became  negli- 
gible—$213  against  $71,615  in  1932-33  and  $23,702  in  1931-32.  This  loss  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  exports  of  cartridges,  which  were  valued  at 
$70,050  in  the  previous  year  and  $23,350  in  1931-32. 


CUBAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  1933 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  July  4,  1934. — Statistics  covering  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Cuba 
for  the  calendar  year  1933  have  been  completed  recently.  Only  totals  for  coun- 
tries are  available,  details  covering  commodities  not  yet  having  been  published. 

The  value  of  exports  for  1933  shows  an  increase  of  4§  Per  cen^  over  that  °f 
1932,  while  the  value  of  imports  during  the  vear  1933  has  dropped  17  per  cent 
from  that  of  1932. 


total  foreign  trade  for  the  calendar  YEAR  1933  COMPARED  WITH  the  two 

previous  years 

Importation  •  Exportation 

1931              1932            1933  1931              1932  1933 

Total  trade   ..    ..    $80,111,592    $51,024,265    $42,361,520  $118,865,553    $80,672,015  $84,390,541 

With  Canada.    ..       1,678,620       1,076,001         891,374  898,240         600,178  531,032 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Cuba  in  1933 


Country  of  Origin 

Imports 

Exports 

.  .   .  .  $22,674,245 

$57,112,095 

..   ..  891,374 

531.032 

....  1.897,926 

818.220 

174,145 

,  ,   .  .  2,612,861 

2,180,575 

France  

....  1,250,919 

3,398,320 

..   ..  518,071 

439,486 

.  .   .  .  219,759 

260,901 

....  368,142 

30,672 

....  355,001 

11,024 

.  .   .  .  2,428,839 

16,325,905 

....  45,719 

....  243.428 

167,709 

..  ..  131,875 

11.215 

China  

78,471 

358,325 

..  ..  4,055.559 

785 
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Imports  and  Exports  of  Cuba  in  1933 — Concluded 

Country  of  Origin  Imports  Exports 

Japan   857,004  7,744 

Siam   894,044   

Egvpt  -.  156.271  8.090 

Argentina   80.856  493.128 

Chile   360.855  145.237 

Ecuador   46,723  16 

Mexico   639,112  5.284 

Other  countries   907,198  1,910,633 


Totals   $42,361,520  $84,390,541 


BUDGET 

The  Cuban  National  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1934-35  as  approved  by  the 
Cabinet  June  30,  became  effective  July  1.  Below,  the  new  budget  is  compared 
with  that  of  1933-34:— 


1934-1935  1933-1934 

Revenues   $56,200,000  00       S44.242.000  00 

Expenditures   55.394.704  48         41.915,592  39 


Surplus   $     805,295  52       $  2,326,407  61 


CURRENT  CANADIAN  TRADE  TO  NORTH  CHINA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Tientsin,  June  18,  1934. — A  comparison  of  the  values  of  Canadian  imports 
into  Tientsin  during  the  first  quarters  of  1933  and  1934  reveals  a  generally 
satisfactory  improvement  in  Canada's  position  as  a  supplier  to  the  North  China 

market.  Statistics  for  the  period  January  to  March  in  each  of  the  two  years 
are  given  below: — 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934  Jan.-Mar.,  1933 

Customs  Customs 

Commodities                             Gold  Units     Can.  $*  Gold  Units  Can.  $* 

Newsprint  paper                                       82,768         55,179  2,107  1.053 

Railway  sleepers   56.221  37,480   

Lumber   17.899  11.933   

Wheat  flour                                                7.873          5.248  48,833  24,417 

Dry  salted  herring   5.566  3.710     

Dyes,  pigments,  etc                                    4.310          2.874  4.478  2.239 

Animal  products  and  groceries  .  .  . .           2.030          1.354  1,150  575 

Medicinal  substances  and  spices  ..  1.398  932     

Evaporated  milk                                         1,165             776  1.988  994 

Wines  and  spirits       2.114  1,057 

Motor  cars                                              '   2.000  1.000 

Other                                                         2.445           1.630  15.263  7.632 


Total   181,675       121.116       77.933  38.967 

*  Converted  from  Customs  gold  units  at  the.  approximate  rates  of  two-thirds  and  one-half 
for  1934  and  1933  respectively. 

The  substantial  improvement  in  newsprint  and  in  lumber  business  during 
the  early  months  of  1934  has  more  than  offset  the  unavoidable  falling-ofY  in 
exports  of  wheat  flour  and  have  combined  to  increase  the  Canadian  dollar  values 
of  imports  from  the  Dominion  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  vear  from  $38,967  in 
1933  to  $121,116  in  1934. 

A  repetition  of  this  situation  is  anticipated  for  the  current  quarter,  recent 
deliveries  of  railway  sleepers  having  been  particularly  heavy,  while  inward  ship- 
ments of  newsprint  have  also  attained  large  dimensions.  While  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  sleeper  market  will  remain  as  active  as  it  has  been,  the 
improved  demand  for  ordinary  and  constructional  timbers  and  for  paper,  with 
the  possibility  of  increased  flour  trade,  render  the  general  outlook  much  more 
satisfactory  than  for  some  considerable  time. 
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NETHERLANDS  INDIA  BUTTER  MARKET 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Xote. — 1933  values  have  been  converted  at  the  rate  of  $1  equals  1.50  fl.; 
values  previous  to  this  time  have  been  adjusted  to  conform  with  fluctuations  in 
exchange.) 

Batavia,  June  7,  1934. — The  number  of  dairy  cattle  in  Netherlands  India 
has  increased  steadily  in  recent  years.  The  1932  census  showed  12,458  animals 
compared  with  10,585  in  1930.  Milk  from  local  herds  is  used  almost  entirely 
for  drinking  purposes,  and,  although  experiments  in  cheese  and  butter  making- 
have  been  attempted,  results  to  date  are  not  important.  Requirements  in  butter 
are  met  entirely  by  imports,  and  are  of  two  varieties,  cold  storage  and  canned. 

COLD  STORAGE  BUTTER 

Returns  for  the  past  four  years  show  that  imports  of  this  variety  have  been 
well  maintained,  but  the  value  has  dropped  considerably.  In  1930  imports 
amounted  to  461,000  pounds  valued  at  $131,000,  and  in  1933  to  490,000  pounds 
valued  at  $99,000.  Australia  obtained  90  per  cent  of  the  business  in  1933,  Hol- 
land supplying  the  bulk  of  the  remainder.  Australia  has  the  advantage  of 
proximity  and  frequent  steamship  service,  which  makes  it  possible  for  local 
importers  to  handle  fresh  butter  without  maintaining  large  stocks.  The  sale  of 
fresh  butter  is  restricted  to  those  few  organizations  which  have  cold  storage 
facilities  to  handle  it.  Packing  is  in  J-  and  1-pound  cartons,  fifty-four  1-pound 
packages  per  case.  The  retail  price  is  33  cents  (Canadian)  per  pound,  which 
means  a  c.i.f.  price  of  roughly  16  cents  per  pound. 

CANNED  BUTTER 

The  quantities  of  canned  butter  imported  into  Netherlands  India  have 
shown  a  regular  increase  for  some  years.  From  10.281,000  pounds  in  1930,  they 
increased  to  12,652,000  pounds  in  1933.  During  the  same  period  the  value  fell 
from  $4,677,000  to  $2,244,000.  The  bulk  of  the  business,  due  to  comparative 
proximity,  frequent  steamship  services,  and  ability  to  quote  competitive  prices, 
has  always  gone  to  Australia.  In  1933,  91  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  came 
from  Australia  ($2,054,000) ;  the  remaining  9  per  cent  was  divided  between 
Holland  ($173,000),  the  South  America  Atlantic  Coast  (probably  Argentina) 
($3,984),  and  New  Zealand  and  Denmark. 

The  use  of  margarine  in  recent  years  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
decline  in  the  prices  of  canned  butter.  There  are  three  margarine  factories  in 
the  country,  and  many  brands  are  imported.  Continual  price-cutting  by  these 
interests  has  within  ten  months  brought  the  price  of  a  5-pound  tin  down  from 
$1.20  to  65  cents.  The  present  price  of  Australian  canned  butter  quoted  in  Eng- 
lish currency  is  3s.  per  60-ounce  tin  net  (74  cents  Canadian)  c.i.f.  Batavia.  Com- 
petition in  canned  butter  has  become  very  keen  in  recent  years  and  has  reduced 
the  retail  price  from  $1.56  per  60-ounce  tin  in  May,  1932,  to  $1.07  at  the  present 
time. 

PACKING  AND  IMPORT  DUTY 

The  most  popular  sizes  in  the  market  are  tins  with  net  contents  of  60,  24 
and  12  ounces.  In  practice  these  are  called  5-,  2-,  and  1-pound  tins  respectively. 
Tinned  butter  is  shipped  in  cases  containing  twenty  60-ounce  tins,  fifty  24-ounce 
tins,  or  100  12-ounce  tins. 

The  dut}r  on  both  fresh  and  canned  butter  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  No 
preferences  are  extended  to  any  country. 
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Due  to  the  great  distance  of  Canada  from  this  market,  the  chances  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  fresh  butter  trade  are  remote.  The  Batavia  office  will  be  glad 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  on  behalf  of  any  firm  who  are  able  to  offer  canned 
butter  at  competitive  prices.  Samples  accompanied  by  prices  on  a  c.i.f.  basis 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia, 
Java. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BANANA  FLOUR  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

R,  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  June  6,  1934. — Flour  has  been  produced  from  bananas  in  various 
countries  for  many  years  and,  although  it  has  not  yet  attained  any  importance 
as  an  article  of  international  commerce,  attention  is  being  given  to  the  possi- 
bilities, so  that  some  facts  about  its  manufacture,  composition  and  use  are  of 
interest.  In  addition  to  Netherlands  India,  nearly  every  banana-producing 
region  in  Central  and  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  certain  districts  in 
Africa  produce  this  banana  flour,  some  of  them  for  export  trade. 

METHOD   OF  PREPARATION 

Certain  types  of  bananas  are  better  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  flour  than 
others.  In  Netherlands  India  the  two  varieties  with  the  best  yield  are  pisang 
ambon  and  pisang  radja.  The  fruit  is  taken  when  it  is  about  three-quarters 
ripe  and  before  the  starch  has  been  transformed  into  sugar.  The  bananas  are 
chipped  or  shredded  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  ground 
into  flour.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  fruit  does  not  come  into  contact  With 
any  iron,  as  the  tannin  in  the  peel  will  stain  the  flour.  Even  under  the  best  of 
conditions  the  colour  is  not  particularly  favourable,  being  somewhat  gray, 
sometimes  with  a  slightly  pink  sheen.  The  flour  has  no  particular  odour  and 
very  little  taste,  with  a  negligible  sugar  content,  since  the  sweetening  process 
had  not  begun  when  the  fruit  was  picked. 

Because  it  has  been  found  easier  to  transport  the  bananas  in  chipped  form 
than  as  flour,  the  practice  in  certain  countries  where  the  product  is  employed 
is  to  import  the  chips  or  shreds  and  mill  locally. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

The  yield  of  flour  from  bananas  varies  considerably;  a  ratio  of  5  to  1  is 
considered  good,  and  it  may  go  as  low  as  10  to  1.  The  flour  from  local  bananas 
has  been  found  to  contain  12-6  per  cent  moisture,  2  per  cent  ash,  72  per  cent 
starch,  with  no,  or  in  some  cases  very  slight,  traces  of  sugar.  Occasionally  a 
faint  banana  aroma  is  present.  The  flour  also  contains  a  small  percentage  of 
albumen  (3  to  4  per  cent),  fat  to  1  per  cent);  while  raw  fibrous  material 
is  practically  absent.  The  viscosity  cannot  compare  with  that  of  tapioca  or 
wheat  flour,  and  for  purposes  where  this  is  an  important  element,  it  is  of  little 
value.  Experiments  have  been  made  in  the  textile  industry  and  in  the 
preparation  of  glue,  but  results  have  not  been  favourable.  As  an  item  of 
diet,  its  value  is  largely  confined  to  the  high  percentage  of  vitamin  "  A  "  or 
Anti-Xerophthalmia  vitamin.  It  is  lacking,  however,  in  the  other  vitamins, 
while  even  the  percentage  of  vitamin  "  A  "  does  not  exceed  that  contained  in 
ground  whole  wheat  and  is  less  than  that  contained  in  yellow  maize. 

cost 

A  determination  of  costs  is  difficult  because  the  industry  is  largely  domestic. 
As  most  tropical  countries  are  subject  to  periodical  wet  spells,  continuity  of 
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supply  might  necessitate  the  installation  of  mechanical  drying  equipment.  To 
date  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  peeling  the  fruit  has  been  by  hand,  which 
is  naturally  slow.  Native  labour  is  cheap,  however,  and  tends  to  offset  this 
disadvantage.  The  present  state  of  the  industry  does  not  make  the  obtaining 
of  any  satisfactory  cost  data  possible. 

APPLICATION 

Information  has  been  supplied  by  the  Netherlands  Consular  Information 
Service  on  the  use  to  which  this  flour  is  put  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  The  greatest  impediment  to  its  use  has  been  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
regular  supplies.  In  Germany  fairly  large  quantities  are  traded,  particularly 
in  Hamburg.  In  France  the  product  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  baby 
foods,  and  in  that  country  it  is  stated  that  the  flour  has  no  application  whatever 
in  the  bread  and  pastry  trades,  although  it  can  be  advantageously  employed 
as  a  breakfast  food. 

On  account  of  its  digestibility,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  market  for  the 
preparation  of  certain  products,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  outlets 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  foster  the  growth  and  export  of  bananas  in  such  produc- 
tive regions  as  Netherlands  India,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  countries. 

EXHIBITION  OF  CHINESE  PRODUCTS  IN  JAVA 

Mr.  R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  writes  under 
date  June  5,  1934,  that  a  Chinese  delegation,  headed  by  the  Minister  of  Industry 
in  the  Nanking  Government,  recently  visited  Java.  The  purpose  of  the  visit 
was  twofold,  to  study  the  commercial  possibilities,  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  the  Government  of  China  and  their  nationals  in  Nether- 
lands India.  The  principal  centres  in  Java  were  visited,  and  the  various  phases 
of  Chinese  activity  in  the  colony  investigated. 

A  Chinese  commercial  exhibition  was  organized  during  the  stay  of  the 
delegates  in  Batavia.  The  merchandise  displayed  included  textiles,  hats, 
kitchen  utensils,  tinned  food,  electric  fans,  paints,  tins,  bricks,  tiles,  steel  safes, 
and  steel  furniture.  The  exhibition  was  well  attended,  and  it  is  planned  to 
arrange  similar  events  regularly  in  the  future. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

MAIZE  STARCH 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  reports  under  date 
July  10  that  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  6  Order, 
1934,  which  has  just  received  the  final  approval  of  Parliament,  any  bag,  sack, 
box,  barrel,  keg,  bottle,  carton,  or  other  container  in  which  imported  maize  starch 
(including  maize  starch  cornflour)  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  will 
require  to  bear  a  conspicuous  indication  of  origin  stamped,  printed,  stencilled, 
or  branded  thereon  or  on  a  label  securely  affixed  thereto. 

TEXTILES 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1590  (July  21,  1934),  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  now  announce  that  a  draft  Order  in  Council  has  been 
submitted  to  Parliament  which,  if  approved,  will  require  imported  textiles  of 
the  descriptions  enumerated  to  bear  indication  of  origin  in  the  manner  explained 
in  the  notice. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  gave 
notice,  on  July  11,  of  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duties  on 
"  brooms  and  brushes  of  all  descriptions  (other  than  those  made  wholly  of 
rubber)  and  parts  thereof  (other  than  prepared  bristles  and  other  prepared 
animal  hair) "  (now  20  per  cent  ad  valorem)  and  on  "  wood  pulleys  for  power 
transmission  "  (now  20  per  cent  ad  valorem) ;  also  for  the  addition  to  the  Free 
List  of  oxalic  acid  (now  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem) ,  and  of  "  wood  pulleys  for 
power  transmission  "  on  which  there  is  also  an  application  for  increased  duty. 
Canadian  products  are  exempt  from  duties  imposed  by  the  Import  Duties  Act. 

Revision  of  United  Kingdom  Silk  Duties 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  under 
date  June  29  as  follows: — 

The  Treasury,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, have  issued  Silk  Duties  (No.  1)  Order,  1934,  which  revises  the  import 
duties  applicable  to  silk  and  artificial  silk,  and  articles  made  therefrom,  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Regarding  raw  silk  and  artificial  silk,  with  the  object  of  assisting  the  home 
industry,  it  has  been  decided  to  reduce  by  50  per  cent  the  rates  previously  in 
force.  In  drawing  up  the  new  schedules  of  duties  chargeable  on  other  varieties 
of  silk  products,  the  object  aimed  at  has  been  to  increase  the  element  of  pro- 
tection to  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturer. 

Duties  were  previously  upon  a  specific  basis  by  weight  up  to  the  stage  of 
made-up  goods,  to  some  of  which  specific  rates  were  inapplicable.  The  Import 
Duties  Advisory  Committee  consider  that  neither  specific  nor  wholly  ad  valorem 
duties  would  be  satisfactory  in  the  present  situation. 

In  the  case  of  finished  products,  an  ad  valorem  element  appeared  to  the 
committee  to  be  generally  necessary  in  duties  which  are  to  have  a  protective 
effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continuance  of  duties  by  weight  on  the  raw 
materials  for  British  manufacture  renders  necessary  a  similar  element  in  the 
duties  on  manufactured  goods.  Even  apart  from  this,  the  widely  differing  rela- 
tions between  weight  and  area  and  value  which  occur  in  silk  and  artificial  silk 
tissues  made  it  desirable  to  adjust  the  incidence  of  ad  valorem  rates  by  a 
specific  element.  The  duties  are  therefore  based  in  part  upon  the  weight  and  in 
part  upon  the  value,  while  in  certain  classes  a  rate  based  upon  yardage  has  been 
introduced,  which  becomes  operative  as  an  alternative  in  the  case  of  lower 
values. 

As  regards  made-up  goods,  no  considerable  change  has  been  made  in  the 
form  of  the  previous  duties  which  consisted  of  an  ad  valorem  rate  with,  in  the 
case  of  articles  of  apparel,  an  overriding  minimum  duty  based  upon  the  weight 
of  the  article. 

Mimeographed  copies  of  the  revised  schedules,  which  became  operative  on 
July  2,  1934,  may  be  obtained  by  interested  parties  from  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

New  Irish  Free  State  Duties 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  July  5,  1934,  that  the  Irish  Free  State  Government  has  officially 
announced  several  tariff  changes  designed  to  protect  local  industries  which  have 
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either  been  recently  started  or  are  in  course  of  creation  or  under  project.  The 
items  affected  are: — 

Boot  and  shoe  laces,  formerly  free,  are  now  dutiable  at  Is.  6d.  per  gross  if  imported  in 
bulk,  or  at  a  minimum  of  6d.  per  pair  if  with  footwear. 

Braid  and  loom  elastic  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  width,  and  cord  elastic,  formerly  free, 
are  now  dutiable  at  80  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Buttons  (except  made  with  metal,  wood,  glass,  mother  of  pearl  and  similar  substances) 
were  formerly  free,  but  they  are  now  dutiable  at  75  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Certain  classes  of  rubber  insulated  wires  and  cored  cables,  formerly  dutiable  at  20  per 
cent  Emergency  Tariff  from  the  United  Kingdom,  otherwise  free,  are  now  dutiable  at  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  from  all  countries. 

Slot  machines  and  parts,  for  vending  commodities,  if  made  mainly  of  iron  or  steel, 
formerly  subject  to  20  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  are  now  dutiable  at  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  from  all  countries. 

On  agricultural  forks  and  parts  British  preferential  duty  (33^  per  cent)  has  been 
abolished  and  the  general  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  now  applies  to  all  imports  thereof. 

Safety  razor  blades  and  blanks  for  manufacturing  them,  formerly  dutiable  at  15  per 
cent  (10  per  cent  British  preferential)  are  now  dutiable  at  5s.  per  gross  from  all  countries. 

Vegetable  oils  and  fats,  formerly  free,  are  now  dutiable  at  33j  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Advertising  tape,  and  tape  for  conversion  into  such,  formerly  free,  are  now  dutiable  at 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Plaster  of  paris,  etc.,  statues  were  formerly  assessed  at  75  per  cent  (50  per  cent  British 
preferential)  and  confined  to  those  of  over  12  inches  in  height,  but  now  the  dutiable  size  is 
anything  over  10  inches. 

Importers  may  import  all  these  items  under  licence  free  of  duty  pro- 
vided they  satisfy  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce  that  it  is  desirable 
that  they  be  so  admitted.  With  the  exception  of  plaster  statues,  there  is  no  British 
preferential  rate  on  the  above  products. 

Montserrat  and  St.   Christopher  and  Nevis  Tariff  on  Shoes  Amended 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes  that 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Montserrat  on  June  20,  1934,  and  of  St.  Christopher 
and  Nevis  on  June  21  respectively,  reclassified  the  tariff  item  covering  boots, 
shoes,  slippers  of  all  kinds,  and  increased  the  general  rate  of  duty  on  rubber- 
soled  shoes  with  leather  uppers.  The  new  duties  in  the  case  of  both  Presidencies 
are  the  same  as  were  recently  adopted  in  Antigua  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1590,  July  21,  1934,  page  127),  except  that  the  surtax  is  25  per  cent. 
Canadian  and  Empire  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  are  imported  under  the  preferen- 
tial tariff  rate. 

Quotas  on  Foreign  Textiles  in  the  British  West  Indies 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes  under 
date  July  13,  1934,  that  the  Acting  Governor  of  British  Guiana  by  proclama- 
tion on  July  6  imposed  a  quota  on  foreign  textiles  of  the  same  description  as 
were  placed  under  quota  law  by  Barbados  and  for  the  same  quota  period  (see 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1589,  July  14,  1934,  page  81).  The  British 
Guiana  quota  accorded  to  the  United  States  of  America  is  743,000  square  yards, 
and  to  each  other  foreign  country  110,000  square  yards.  The  Japanese  quota 
for  the  period  mentioned  has  already  been  exhausted. 

Dominica,  British  West  Indies,  has  from  July  2,  1934,  imposed  quota 
restrictions  on  importations  of  woven  fabric  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
cotton  or  artificial  silk  or  of  these  combined.  The  quota  allotment  for  the  period 
May  7,  1934,  to  December  31,  1934,  is  177,215  yards  to  the  United  States  and 
9,365  yards  to  each  other  foreign  country.  The  quota  from  Japan  is  already 
exceeded,  but  with  regard  to  regulated  textiles  ordered  before  May  7  provision 
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is  made  for  admitting  them  on  surcharges  of  duty  ranging  from  100  to  250  per 
cent. 

In  view  of  these  restrictions  a  new  certificate  of  value  and  origin  is  required 
for  regulated  textiles,  concerning  which  Canadian  firms  may  obtain  information 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


British  Guiana  Tariff  on  Apparel,  Boots  and  Shoes 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes 
under  date  July  13,  1934,  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  British  Guiana  on 
July  6,  1934,  by  Ordinance  No.  19  of  1934,  reclassified  and  increased  the  tariff 
on  apparel  and  on  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds.  Formerly  all  apparel — that  is, 
shirts,  collars,  cuffs,  corsets,  stays,  neckties,  dresses,  skirts,  coats,  trousers, 
mackintoshes — was  subject  to  a  British  preferential  tariff  of  15  per  cent  and 
a  general  tariff  of  30  per  cent  plus  a  bill  of  entry  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f. 
value.  Boots  and  shoes  of  rubber  and  boots  and  shoes  of  canvas  with  rubber 
soles  were  formerly  subject  to  specific  duties  of  6  cents  per  pair  British  prefer- 
ential and  30  cents  per  pair  general;  and  "boots,  shoes  and  slippers  not  else- 
where enumerated"  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  British  preferential 
and  30  per  cent  general  plus  a  bill  of  entry  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value. 

The  new  classifications  and  rates  of  duty  are  as  follows: — 

British 

Apparel —  Preferential  General 

Pyjamas   15%  30%  plus  36c.  per  suit 

Shirts   15%  30%  plus  24c.  each 

Men's  under-pants  and  combination  underwear..   ..  15%  30%  plus  18c.  each 

Men's  singlets  and  undervests   15%  30% 

Neckties,  cravats  and  scarves   15%  30%  plus  18c.  each 

Collars   15%  30%  plus  4c.  each 

Other  kinds  not  elsewhere  enumerated   15%  30%  plus  36c.  each 

Boots,  bootees,  shoes,  overshoes,  slippers  and  sandals  of 
all  descriptions — 

Made  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber,  balata  or  putt  a 
percha  (except  where  the  outer  part  of  the 
uppers,  apart  from  the  stitchiugs.  fastenings  or 
ornaments  is  made  entirely  of  leather  or  leather 

and  elastic)   16§%  50%  plus  24c.  per  pr. 

Other  kinds   10%  30%  plus  48c.  per  pr. 

plus  a  bill  of  entry  tax  of  3  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value 

Canadian  and  Empire  goods  are  dutiable  under  the  preferential  tariff. 
Goods  ordered  on  or  before  June  28,  1934,  are  subject  to  the  former  rates  of 
duty  provided  such  articles  are  imported  prior  to  October  1,  1934. 


Fruit  Monopoly  Taxes  in  the  Netherlands 

With  reference  to  the  notices  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1559  (December  16,  1933),  page  1015,  and  in  No.  1562  (January  6,  1934), 
page  30,  Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  writes 
that  by  ministerial  order  of  July  9,  effective  July  15,  the  monopoly  taxes  on 
apples  and  pears  packed  in  barrels  or  boxes  shall  amount  to  0.04  fl.  per  kilo 
gross  weight  (75  cents  per  100  pounds  at  par).  The  previous  monopoly  taxes 
amounted  to  0.02  fl.  per  kilo  gross  weight  for  apples  and  pears  packed  in  barrels 
and  to  0.04  fl.  per  kilo  gross  weight  if  packed  in  boxes. 

Finnish  Control  of  Exports 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  July  6,  1934,  that  a  law  was  passed  in  Finland  on  May  18  last,  effective 
until  the  end  of  1936,  providing  for  the  control  of  exports  of  Finnish  products 
to  any  country  in  which  such  products  are  subject  to  import  quotas.   By  virtue 
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of  this  law  a  resolution  was  passed  on  the  same  date  whereby  the  Finnish 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  distribute  quotas  for  agricultural  products 
among  Finnish  exporters  to  such  countries  as  apply  import  quotas  to  these  pro- 
ducts. On  June  1  a  further  resolution  was  passed  providing  for  similar  restric- 
tions on  the  exports  of  Finnish  pasteboard,  millboard,  carton  and  insulating  and 
building  board. 

Belgian   Tariff  Regulations 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  reports  that 
in  virtue  of  a  royal  decree,  dated  June  29  and  effective  July  1,  certain  goods 
originating  in  countries  other  than  Roumania — goods  from  Roumania  are  sub- 
ject to  the  production  of  a  duplicate  invoice — must  be  covered  by  a  certificate 
of  origin.  These  goods  comprise  the  following:  Oats,  wheat  and  spelt,  rye, 
meslin,  and  maize  (tariff  item  No.  51a  to  e  inclusive) ;  dried  podded  peas, 
haricot  and  other  beans,  lentils,  vetches,  and  other  dried  vegetables  (tariff  item 
No.  72a,  1  to  4  inclusive)  ;  petroleum,  schist,  and  lignite  oils  and  other  similar 
mineral  oils  (tariff  item  No.  195) ;  and  rough  cast  copper,  in  ingots,  lumps, 
cakes,  rosettes,  blocks,  sheets,  anodes,  and  filings,  scrap  and  waste  of  old  wares 
(tariff  item  No.  935) . 

For  details  regarding  the  certificate  of  origin  required  by  the  Belgian 
authorities,  and  for  a  complete  list  of-  goods  for  which  the  certificate  of  origin 
was  demanded  prior  to  July  1,  see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1583 
(June  2,  1934,) ,  pages  944-5! 

French  Tariff  on  Live  Stock  and  Meats  Increased 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  a  French 
decree  published  July  21  increases  the  duty  on  live  stock  and  meats  by  about 
50  per  cent.  The  new  rates  on  frozen  pork,  including  frozen  pork  livers,  is  200 
francs  per  100  kilograms  under  the  minimum  tariff  and  400  francs  under  the 
general  tariff.  The  former  minimum  tariff  on  frozen  pork  was  130  francs  per 
100  kilograms,  the  general  tariff  260  francs,  and  the  duties  on  livers  one-half 
these  rates.  In  addition  to  the  duty,  a  licence  tax  of  100  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grams is  imposed  on  frozen  pork,  but  livers  are  exempt  from  this  tax.  The 
general  tariff  on  pork  and  pork  livers  applies  to  imports  from  Canada.  (The 
franc  at  present  equals  6-54  cents  and  100  kilograms  equals  220-4  pounds.) 

Cuban  Restriction  on  Export  of  Money  Annulled 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1586 
(June  23,  1934),  page  1073,  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Havana,  writes  that  Cuban  decree-law  No.  268  of  June  2,  1934,  which  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  money  from  Cuba,  was  annulled  in  its  entirety 
on  July  13. 

China  Customs  Revenue  Surtax 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1550 
(October  14,  1933),  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Shanghai,  forwards  Chinese  Customs  Notification  No.  1371,  dated  June  23, 
1934,  which  continues  the  5  per  cent  revenue  surtax  at  present  in  force  until 
June  30,  1935.  A  5  per  cent  flood  relief  surtax  is  also  levied,  bringing  the  total 
surtax  on  customs  duties  to  10  per  cent. 

JAPAN  AND  RICE 

It  may  not  be  generally  realized  how  great  an  influence  is  exercised  on 
world  trade,  and  particularly  on  general  trade  in  the  East,  by  the  rice  crop  of 
Japan,  says  the  London  Time*  Trade  Supplement.  There  have  been  years 
when  Japan  has  been  a  large  buyer  of  rice  in  the  principal  producing  countries, 
notably  India,  French  Indo-China,  and  Siam,  sometimes  on  account  of  an  active 
home  demand  for  industrial  purposes,  e.g.,  starch  factories  and  breweries,  some- 
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times  because  of  increased  consumption  for  food  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  and 
sometimes  when  high  prices  for  silk  diverted  the  attention  of  the  farmer  from 
rice  to  that  commodity.  As  illustrating  the  last  named  development,  there  has 
been  in  the  past  a  fairly  close  connection  between  the  value  of  the  rice  imports 
and  the  silk  exports  of  Japan.  It  is  foreseen  in  Japan  that  within  the  next 
fifteen  years  her  requirements  of  rice  will  have  substantially  increased.  If,  as 
is  thought  likely,  tariff  protection  is  demanded  by  the  growers,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  manufacturer,  to  whom  dearer  rice  means  dearer  labour,  will  agree. 
Everything  points  to  the  probability  of  continued  purchases  by  Japan  of  rice 
from  India,  French  Indo-China,  and  Siam  or,  if  no  export  surplus  exists  there, 
in  other  markets.  As  a  corollary,  Japan  will  be  in  a  particularly  strong  position 
in  selling  her  manufactures  in  all  those  markets  where  she  has  to  purchase  her 
supplies  of  rice. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  23 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  23,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  July  16,  1934*  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 

Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

J  ugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milrei3  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  .Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Do^ar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


July  16 

July  23 

.1407 

$  .1879 

$ 

1874 

.1390 

.2314 

2302 

3 

.0072 

.0124 

0124 

7 

.0296 

.0412 

.0410 

3h 

.2680 

.2231 

2225 

2l 

.0252 

.0221 

.0221 

4* 

.0392 

.0654 

0650 

2% 

.2382 

.3795 

3841 

4 

4.8666 

4.9869 

4 

9727 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

0094 

7 

.4020 

.6709 

6674 

2i 

.1749 

.2966 

2959 

4* 

.0526 

.0850 

0846 

3" 

.0176 

.0225 

0226 

6i 

.2680 

.2506 

2501 

GO 

.0442 

.0460 

0458 

5* 

.0060 

.0102 

0101 

6 

.1930 

.1355 

.1348 

6 

.2680 

.2575 

2568 

2h 

.1930 

.3231 

3216 

2~ 

1.0000 

.9887 

9859 

\\ 

.4245 

.2447 

2465 

.1196 

.  0840 

0838 

.1217 

.1062 

1060 

~4i 

.9733 

.  5834 

5817 

4 

.4985 

.2759 

2751 

4-5 

.2800 

.2398 

2415 

6 

.1930 

.3312 

3253 

1.0342 

.7959 

7940 

1.0000 

.9897 

9869 

.3737 

3712 

.3650 

.3754 

3746 

3£ 

.4985 

.2961 

2953 

3. 

.4020 

.6742 

6707 

4 

.3372 

3352 

.4424 

.4647 

4640 

.5678 

.5858 

5842 

1.0138 

1.0409 

1 

0379 

4.8666 

4 . 9968 

4 

9826 

1.0138 

1.0409 

1 

0379 

.0392 

.1)653 

0651 

.0392 

.0653 

0651 

4.8666 

3.9896 

3 

9781 

4.9431 

5.1148 

5 

1002 

4.8666 

4.0056 

3 

!)<m 

4.8666 

4.9931 

4 

9789 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  'to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Ont. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Smoked  and  Frozen  Salmon  

Dried  Shrimps  

Dried  Apples  (Quarters)  

Second  Clear  Flour  

Miscellaneous — 

Ready-made  Dresses  

Rubber    Gloves   for  Pineapple 

Factories. 

Fishing  Rods  and  Lines  

Material  for  Window  Displays 

and  Advertising  Articles. 
Incandescent  Lighting  Bulbs.  .  .  . 

Newsprint  

Paper  Bags  

Woodpulp  

Pulpwood  


693 
694 
695 
696 


697 
698 

699 
700 

701 
702 
703 
704 
705 


Casablanca,  Morocco 

Lima,  Peru  

Rotterdam,  Holland.. 
Rotterdam,  Holland. 


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Melbourne,  Australia  

Amsterdam,  Holland  


Melbourne,  Australia. 

Batavia,  Java  

Lima,  Peru  

Rotterdam,  Holland.. 
Rotterdam,  Holland.. 


Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES — Concluded 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Lumber  and  Logs  

Creosoted  Douglas  Fir  Timber.  . 
Builders'  and  Cabinet  Makers' 
Hardware. 

Abrasive  Material  

Linseed  and  Linseed  Cake  

Tallow  and  Animal  Fats  

Battery  Charging  Machines  

Machine  for  Forming  Plates  for 

Automative  Batteries. 
Finely  Ground  Iron  Oxides  and 

Ochres;  Lead  Carbonate. 

Steel  Wheels,  4"  by  19",  com- 
plete with  Tires  and  Tubes  and 
Axles. 

Precision  Tools  

Wrapping  Paper  and  Paper  Bags 

706 
707 
708 
709 

710 
711-12 
713 
714 
715 
716 
717 
718 

719 

720 
721 

722 
723 

Rotterdam,  Holland  

Calcutta,  India  

Milan,  Italy  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Batavia,  Java  

Melbourne,  Australia  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.. .  . 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  3;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  10;  Duchess  of 
York,  Aug.  17;  Montcalm,  Aug.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Aug.  3; 
Laurentic,  White  Star  Line,  Aug.  18. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Aug.  3;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  10;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  17;  Beaver- 
hill,  Aug.  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Aug.  3;  Aurania,  Aug.  10;  Alaunia,  Aug.  17; 
Ausonia,  Aug.  24 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Aug.  2;  Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  9;  Manchester 
Producer,  Aug.  16;  Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  23 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Aug.  4;  Nortonian,  Aug.  21 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Aug.  11. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Aug.  3;  Letitia,  Aug.  10;  Airthria,  Aug.  17 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  July  31. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Aug.  10;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Aug.  24: — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Aug.  3;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  17;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  24 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Kings  County  (calls  at  Havre),  County  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  Aug.  7;  Evanger,  Aug.  24 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen  (calls  ait  Bremen),  Hamburg- American  North  German  Lloyd  Line, 
Aug.  3;  Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Aug.  10. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Georgio  Ohlsen,  Aug.  11;  Valleluce,  Aug.  25 — 
both  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ragnhildsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  middle  August;  Svanhild  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line, 
Aug.  3. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  98.  Co., 
Aug.  3  and  17;  Winona  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre).  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  3. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  July  30;  North  Voyageur,  Aug.  5 — both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
Aug.  9;  Colborne,  Aug.  23 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Aug.  14. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Aug.  3;  Lady  Rodney,  Aug.  8; 
Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Aug.  17;  Lady  Somers,  Aug.  22 — all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Ly Helton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National, 
Aug.  24. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and,  Melbourne. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian 
National.  Aug.  31. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — Earlspark.  July  31;  Bassa, 
Aug.  15 — both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Aug.  4  and  18;  Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  29 
— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gourko,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Aug.  8. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and,  Dcmeiara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Canadian  National,  Aug.  10. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Ovtports. — Choluteca,  Aug.  2;  Olancho,  Aug.  9 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  AlexaJidria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Worcester,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Aug.  15. 


From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Aug.  4;   Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  21 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London,  Leith,  Dundee  and  Hamburg. — Quaker  City,  American  Hampton  Roads, 
Aug.  11. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Aug.  12;  Westernland,  Aug.  26 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  Gdynia-America  Line  (calls  at  Gdynia), 
Aug.  11. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
July  30  and  Aug.  13;  Fort  St.  George,  July  31;  Rosalind,  Aug.  6 — both  FurnessnRed  Cross 
Line;  Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  1;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  4. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. —  Lady  Nelson.  Aug.  6;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  20 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Aug.  2  and  19. 
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To  Kingston  (Jaw.aica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  Aug.  6;  Cavelier, 
Aug.  20 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.,  Aug.  1. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallia 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  30;  Chomedy,  Aug.  13;  Colborne,  Aug.  27 — all  Canadian  National 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai.  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silversandal,  Aug. 
15;  Chinese  Prince,  Aug.  29 — both  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Aug.  11;  Hiye  Maru,  Aug.  25 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  Aug.  5;  Ixion,  Aug.  26 — 
both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Aug.  11;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Aug.  25;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls 

Nagasaki),  Sept.  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  12. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Aug.  15;  Aorangi,  Sept.  12 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney- -Golden  Bear,  Aug.  18;  Golden 
Cloud,  Sept.  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  Aug. 
11;  Indien,  Aug.  25;  Wairuna,  Sept.  17 — all  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  \ugust. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  Aug.  11;  Nebraska,  Aug.  25; 
Lochgoil,  Sept.  8 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — America,  Aug.  4; 
Europa,  Aug.  30;  India,  Sept.  22 — all  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St,  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  August. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada.  Aug.  10;  Annie  Johnson.  Sept.  7 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  3. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados).— Ly cm.  (calls  at  La  Guaira, 
Venezuela,  and  Georgetown,  Demerara),  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Aug.  4; 
Point  Lobos,  Sept.  4— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd. 

To  San  Antonia,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hoyanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  3. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool.— Norman  Star.  Aug.  9;  Gothic  Star.  Sept,  15;  Celtic  Star, 
Sept.  26— all  American  Mail  Line  (call  at  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle) ;  Pacific  Enterprise 

(calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester).  Furness  Pacific  Line  Ltd.,  Aug.  26. 

To  Hawaii. — Mana,  Dingwall  Cotts  and  Co..  Aug.  15. 

To  Chinese  Ports.— Celandia,  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co..  Aug.  10. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  Ocean  Shipping  Co..  Aug.  20. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

.  Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herctjle  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
Tame«  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street.  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) •  and  44  Ann  Street.  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address.  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  ^ Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.    Office — 
'  Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.    Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgatten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.  2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 

London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  F.  H.  Palmer,  Northcliffc  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
A.  S.  Bleakney,  who  has  been  transferred  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Oslo,  Norway; 
Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  D.  S.  Cole,  who  has  been  transferred  from 
Bristol,  England,  to  New  York  City;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Subjoined  are  their  itineraries  as  at 
present  arranged: — 

Mr.  Bleakney 

Toronto  Aug.  21  to  30  Montreal  Aug.  31  to  Sept.  8 

Mr.  Young 

Ottawa  Aug.  6  and  7  Guelph  Aug.  24 

Brockville  and  Kingston.  Aug.  8  and  9  Toronto  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  12 

Hamilton  Aug.  13  to  23  Brantford  Sept.  13 

Mr.  Cole 


Vancouver,   Victoria  and 

New  Westminster  . .  . .  Aug.  2  to  14 


Toronto 


Aug.  20  to  27 
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Mr.  Grew 


Hamilton  Aug.  7  and  8 

St.    Catharines,  Niagara 

Falls  and  Welland..   ..Aug.  9 
Ingersoll,  Woodstock  and 

Brantford  Aug.  10 

London  Aug.  11 

Windsor  Aug.  13  and  14 


Goderich  and  Clinton.  ..Aug.  15 
Kitchener,  Gait  and 


Preston  Aug.  16 

Guelph  Aug.  17 

Ottawa  Aug.  18 

Montreal  Sept.  2  to  15 

Quebec  Sept.  16  and  17 


Mr.  Fraser  will  be  in  Montreal  from  August  4  to  24. 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 

should  communicate,  for  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association  in  these  centres,  and  for  the  other  cities  with 
the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TRADE   OF  CANADA  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  June  12,  1934. — Statistics,  specially  compiled  by  the  Customs 
Department,  are  available  showing  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1934.  Figures  of  total  trade  have  also  been  pub- 
lished. In  terms  of  New  Zealand  currency,  and  excluding  specie,  exports  from 
this  Dominion  during  the  three  months  ended  March  31,  1934,  amounted  to 
£18,084,633  as  against  £13,047,982  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  On 
the  other  hand,  total  imports,  excluding  specie,  and  expressed  in  terms  of 
sterling  (except  that  imports  from  Australia  are  included  in  terms  of  Australian 
currency)  amounted  in  the  1934  period  to  £5,954,202  as  compared  with  £5,503,- 
327  in  the  three  months  of  1933.  The  balance  of  exports  over  imports,  expressed 
in  New  Zealand  currency,  was  approximately  £10,814,000  as  compared  with 
about  £6,332,000  for  the  first  quarter  of  1933. 

Thus  New  Zealand's  purchases  from  overseas  countries  increased  slightly; 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  stocks  held  in  New  Zealand  have  become  prac- 
tically depleted  and  merchants,  who  have  during  past  months  held  off  from 
overseas  purchases  under  the  impression  that  tbe  rate  of  exchange  on  London 
might  have  become  more  favourable  to  imports,  have  been  forced  to  buy  in 
larger  quantities,  and  while  such  purchases  have  been  confined  almost  entirely 
to  necessities  of  life,  there  are  many  indications  that  luxury  lines  are  coming 
forward  in  larger  quantity  and  that  the  depression  which  has  held  New  Zealand 
in  its  grip  is  slowly  passing. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  into  New  Zealand  during  the  quarter  under  review 
amounted  to  £298,248  (sterling)  as  against  £272,710  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1933,  an  increase  of  £25,538  or  9-35  per  cent.  The  specially  compiled  statis- 
tics of  purchases  show  a  number  of  satisfactory  increases.  Imports  of  motor 
cars  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £26,198  as  compared  with  £3,055  for  the  1933 
period,  an  increase  of  £23,143  or  nearly  eightfold.  Rubber  tires  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  £38,431  (£23,134  for  the  three  months  of  1933);  flour  £20,461 
(£9,606);  iron  wire  (other  than  fencing  wire),  £8,399  (£454);  hosiery,  £16,432 
(£10,687),  a  50  per  cent  increase;  fencing  wire,  £6,619  (£1,878);  soap,  £3,386 
(nil)  ;  chassis  for  lorries,  £5,871  (£2,856)  ;  electric  batteries  and  cells,  £6,428 
(£3,536).  The  trade  which  Canada  formerly  had  in  iron  and  steel,  bar,  bolt, 
and  rod,  is  being  regained,  as  while  no  imports  were  recorded  for  1932  and 
1933,  the  value  for  the  quarter  under  review  was  £2,625. 

Among  the  decreases  the  most  pronounced  was  in  newsprint — £25,647  as 
compared  with  £77,090  for  the  three  months  of  1933.    The  character  of  this 
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trade  has  altered  somewhat  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  Canadian  supplier  has 
shipped  in  a  chartered  steamer,  and  the  arrival  of  that  vessel  affects  the  trade 
returns  for  the  quarter.  (Total  imports  during  the  1934  quarter  were  valued 
at  £35,891  as  against  £91,035.)  No  imports  of  tinware  and  tin  manufactures 
were  recorded  for  the  quarter;  in  the  1933  period  the  value  was  £7,561,  and 
that  of  1932,  £770.   Gum  boots  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £17,803  (£23,591). 

Canada's  trade  in  apparel  n.e.i.,  which  was  valued  at  £1,180  (£3,907),  had 
been  comprised  largely  of  corsets  and  underwear;  the  corset  trade  has  declined 
because  of  a  working  arrangement  between  a  Canadian  supplier  and  a  New 
Zealand  firm.  The  business  in  ladies'  underwear  has  dropped  on  account  of 
local  production  in  silk  and  artificial  silk  garments  and  keen  competition  from 
Japan  in  cotton. 

SUMMARY  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  quarter  of  1934  are  summarized, 
as  follows: — 

Provisions  of  Animal  Origin.— 1931  £17,236;  1933,  £18,018. 

Canned  fish  was  the  only  item  of  importance,  the  value  being  £16,654  (£17,741) ;  details 
of  total  imports  are  not  available.  The  only  other  heading  in  this  class  was  provisions 
n.e.i.,  £582  (£52) ;  in  the  1933  Quarterly  returns  sausage  casings  accounted  for  £223. 

Provisions  of  .  Vegetable  Origin. .—1934,  £31,597  ;  1933,  £21,491. 

Flour  was  the  largest  item  and  accounted  for  £20,461  (£9,606) ;  the  comparatively  low 
value  in  the  1933  period  was  due  to  a  large  shipment  of  United  States  flour  in  that  quarter; 
total  imports  were  £29.454  (£32,916).  Wheat  imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £7,813 
(£8,004),  and  total  imports  at  £8,127  (£33,918).  Maizena  and  cornflour  accounted  for  £2,117 
(£1,312) ;  macaroni,  vermicelli  and  spaghetti,  £673  (£390)  ;  salt,  £519  (£596)  ;  confectionery 
£14  (nil).  No  imports  of  fresh  apples  from  the  Dominion  were  received  during  the  quarter 
as  against  £515  in  the  1933  period. 

Beverages.— 1934,  £106;  1933,  nil. 

The  only  commodity  included  under  this  heading  was  chocolate,  which  is  a  new  product 
gradually  being  put  on  the  market  in  the  face  of  considerable  competition. 

Animal  Substances.- —1934,  £2,218;  1933,  £917. 

Green  and  sundried  fur-skins  was  the  onry  item  under  this  classification. 
Vegetable  Substances.— 1934,  £1,883;  1933,  £729. 

Clover  seed  was  the  principal  item,  the  value  being  £1,795  (£628).  The  only  other 
commodity  specified  was  starch,  £88  (nil).   In  the  1933  quarter  wood-pulp  accounted  for  £101. 

Apparel— 1934,  £41,729;  1933,  £43,548. 

Gum  boots  represented  the  largest  value  under  this  heading,  £17,803  (£23.591),  followed 
by  hosiery,  £16,432  (£10,687).  Rubber  heels,  soles  and  knobs  were  valued  at  £2,470  (£1,232). 
Rubber  and  canvas  shoes,  under  the  influence  of  Japanese  competition,  showed  a  con- 
siderable decline,  £1.685  as  against  £3,366.  Minor  articles  of  apparel  accounted  for  £1,432 
(£112),  apparel  n.e.i..  £1,180  (£3.907);  grindery  n.e.i..  £310  (£349);  leather  boots  and  shoes, 
£275  (£116);  hats,  caps  and  millinery,  £99  v£123) ;  and  children's  boots  and  shoes,  £43  (£65). 

Textiles.— 1934,  £3,017;  1933,  £1,750. 

Drapery  n.e.i.  accounted  for  £1,457  (nil);  floor  coverings.  £564  (£217);  leather  cloth 
and  oil  baize,  £503  (£380);  cotton,  linen  and  canvas  piece-goods,  £107  (£1,041). 

Manufactured  Fibres.— 1934,  £332;  1933,  nil. 

The  one  commodity  under  this  heading  was  bags  of  jute,  hemp,  or  hessian;  this  trade 
has  never  been  extensive,  as  New  Zealand  secures  her  supply  largely  from  India. 

Paints  and  Varnishes.— 1934,  £901;  1933,  £496. 

No  details  of  the  trade  are  available ;  one  Canadian  product  has  been  placed  on  the 
market  recently  and  is  meeting  with  favour. 


Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures.— 1934,  £36,490;  1933,  £24,205. 

Wire  was  the  largest  group   under   this   heading   and   included   fencing   wire,  £6.619 
(£1.878);  iron  wire,  other  than  fencing,  £8.399  (£454);  and  other  kinds,  £364  (£158);  a  few 
years  ago  Canada  had  a  satisfactory  trade  in  the  various  kinds  of  wire,  but  this  decreased 
to  a  low  level,  due  almost  wholly  to  exchange  considerations;  with  the  change  which  has 
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taken  place,  it  is  fully  anticipated  that  the  Dominion  will  gradually  recover  this  trade 
although  Australia  still  has  a  considerable  exchange  advantage.  Iron  and  steel  pipes,  tubing 
and  fittings  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £5,907  (£7,535) ; '  artificers'  tools,  £2,684  (£2,554) ; 
iron  and  steel,  bar,  bolt,  and  rod,  £2,625  (nil);  electric  meters,  £2;,142  (£439);  copper  plate 
and  sheet,  £1,713  (nil);  hardware  n.e.i.,  £1,657  (£825);  bolts  and  nuts,  £1,419  (£311);  and 
nails  and  tacks,  £1,343  (£1,091). 

Machinery  and  Machines.— 1934.  £19,448;  1933,  £13,235. 

Batteries  and  cells  was  the  largest  item;  the  value  was  £6,428  (£3,536) — the  highest  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  since  1930.  Imports  of  spark  plugs  from  Canada  were  valued 
at  £1,917  (£1.221);  radio  sets  in  cabinets,  £1,411  (£695);  other  wireless  apparatus,  £1,687 
(£296) ;  electric  ranges,  £1,548  (£1,922)  ;  general  electrical  apparatus,  £1,482  (£1,477) ;  agri- 
cultural machinery,  £1,396  (£705) ;  vacuum  cleaners,  £158  (£650) — a  decline  that  is  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  one  make  which  previously  came  from  Canada  is  now  being  supplied  by 
another  country;  washing  machines,  £416  (£833).  There  are  many  other  items  included 
under  this  classification,  some  of  which  did  not  come  from  Canada  during  the  quarter 
under  review. 

India  Rubber  and  Manufactures.— 19M,  £5,296;  1933,  £3,249. 

There  were  only  two  items  specified  in  this  group,  namely  belts  and  belting  n.e.i., 
£3,024  (£1.584),  and  hose  tubing  and  piping,  £1,263  (£907);  the  remainder  of  the  imports 
were  included  as  other  items,  £1,009  (£758). 

Leather  and  Manufactures.— 1934,  £340;  1933,  £213. 

The  imports  were  classified  as  leather  n.e.i.,  including  sole  leather. 
Timber.— 1834,  £3,330;  1933,  £2,448. 

Rough-sawn  Douglas  fir  was  the  principal  item  with  £2,707  (£2,138).  The  trade  in 
lumber  is  at  present  extremely  low,  as  there  has  been  a  practical  cessation  of  building 
operations,  the  only  exception  being  a  few  houses  erected  under  such  conditions  as  almost 
precluded  the  use  of  imported  lumber,  and  some  construction  has  also  taken  place  where 
exterior  building  board  has  been  used.  Laths  and  shingles  show  an  increase,  £593  (£81) ; 
further  opportunities  exist  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  laths. 

Woodenware.— 1934,  £1,427;  1933,  £346. 

Handles  for  tools  represented  £230  (nil).  Canadian  firms  could  secure  an  increased 
trade  if  it  were  found  possible  to  compete  more  keenly  in  price;  no  tariff  preference  exists, 
and  while  many  merchants  have  expressed  a  keen  desire  to  purchase  their  requirements 
within  the  Empire,  they  cannot  do  so  at  an  appreciably  higher  price  than  that  at  which 
their  competitors  can  purchase  foreign-made  handles.  Veneers  and  plywoods  accounted  for 
£56  (£81),  and  furniture  and  cabinetware  for  £23  (nil).  Other  imports  were  grouped  under 
the  item  of  woodenware  n.e.i..  £1,118  (£153). 

Earthenware.— -1934,  £1,044;  1933,  £490. 

Plaster  of  Paris  was  the  major  item  with  £525  (£231).  Canadian  plaster  is  recognized 
as  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  trade  will  expand  with  an  increase  of  building  operations; 
other  plasters  are  obtainable  at  lower  prices  but  of  a  poorer  quality,  and  for  the  better 
class  of  trade  the  Canadian  product  will  be  in  demand.  Lenses  of  all  kinds  were  valued 
at  £303  (nil);  glass  bottles— largely  milk  bottles— £125  (£121);  and  plate  glass  £91  (£138). 

Paver.— 1934,  £43,764;  1933,  £95,266. 

The  decline  in  imports  in  this  class  was  due,  as  already  explained,  to  the  drop  in  the 
quantity  of  newsprint  which  arrived  during  the  quarter — £25,647  as  against  £77,091  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1933.  Printing  paper  other  than  newsprint  accounted  for  £2,149 
(£1,082);  wrapping  paper  for  £6,175  (£6,115);  paperhangings  for  £3,319  (£2,085);  cardboard, 
pasteboard  and  similar  boards  (including  fibre  insulating  board)  for  £2,246  (£4,692). 
Stationery.— 1934,  £1,226;  1933,  £867. 

Manufactured  stationery  was  the  principal  commodity  and  accounted  for  £867  (£711). 
Printed  books  were  valued  at  £168  (£156) ;  handbills  and  similar  articles  at  £153  (nil) ;  and 
black  printing  ink,  £39  (nil). 

Fancy  Goods  and  Jewellery.— 1934,  £2,448;  1933,  £1,112. 

Both  clocks  and  watches  showed  a  satisfactory  growth  in  trade,  the  value  of  the  imports 
of  the  former  being  £1,117  (£483),  and  of  the  latter  £849  (£527);  fancy  goods  accounted 
for  £472  (£102) . 

Optical,  Surgical,  and  Scientific  Apparatus.— 1934,  £1,82S;  1933,  £2,011. 

Photographic  material  was  the  larger  of  the  two  items,  the  value  being  £1,071  (£1,369), 
while  other  imports  were  included  as  surgeons',  opticians',  and  dentists'  appliances,  £757 
(£642). 
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Drugs  and  Druggists'  Wa res .—193-1,  £2.250;  1933,  £2/432. 

A  new  commodity  appears  under  this  heading,  namely,  sodium  chlorate,  which  was 
valued  at  £1,327  (nil).  Calcium  carbide  has  shown  a  decline,  the  quarter's  imports  being 
to  the  extent  of  only  £342  (£1,523) ;  current  Canadian  prices  are  somewhat  higher  than 
those  quoted  by  other  suppliers.  Perfumery  and  toilet  preparations  were  valued  at  £305 
(£109).  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  command  a  greater  volume  of  trade  in 
these  articles.  Medicinal  preparations  and  druggists'  sundries  came  to  the  value  of  £276 
(£800) ;  some  firms  are  at  present  devoting  more  attention  to  this  market. 

Vehicles.— 1934,  £72,696;  1933,  £32,049. 

The  increase  in  purchases  under  this  heading  is  substantial;  it  was  formerly  the  out- 
standing group.  The  largest  item  was  rubber  tires,  £38,431  as  against  £23,130;  Canada's 
share  of  the  total  imports  during  the  1934  quarter  was  approximately  27*8  per  cent  as 
against  20-9  per  cent  in  the  1933  period.  Passenger  motor  vehicles  (other  than  buses) 
came  from  the  Dominion  to  the  value  of  £26,198  as  against  £3,055  for  the  1933  quarter  and 
£55  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1932;  the  trade  is  not  hy  any  means  back  to  its  previous 
•high  level,  but  the  present  increase  is  substantial.  Chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and 
buses  accounted  for  some  £5,871  (£2.856);  and  parts  of  motor  vehicles  for  £1,156  (£1,048). 

Miscellaneous.— 1934,  £7,642;  1933,  £6,644. 

Soap,  the  principal  item,  was  valued  at  £3.386  (nil)  ;  roofing  materials  at  £573  (nil) ; 
brushes,  brushware,  and  brooms  at  £230  (£84)  ;  and  articles  for  the  manufacture  of  goods 
in  New  Zealand,  £190  (nil).  Imports  of  brake  linings  in  the  piece  were  nil  as  against  £252 
in  the  1933  period  and  the  value  of  other  items  was  £3,263  (£6,308). 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

A  brief  reference  to  exports  to  Canada  during  the  first  quarter  of  1934  may 
be  made,  although  a  detailed  comparison  with  those  during  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1933  is  not  possible.  The  exports  of  New  Zealand  produce  to  Canada 
in  the  1934  quarter  amounted  to  £270,523  as  compared  with  £109,476  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933  (both  values  being  in  New  Zealand  currency). 
This  increased  trade  is  very  favourably  regarded  in  New  Zealand.  The  prin- 
cipal commodities  forwarded  were:  greasy  wool,  £107,731;  scoured  wool, 
£25,793;  sliped  wool,  £22,644:  sausage  casings  and  skins,  £37,558;  butter,  £22,647; 
sheepskins  with  wool,  £21,023;  sheepskins  without  wool,  £15,202;  cattle  hides, 
£6,616;  calfskins,  £5,954;  onions,  £3,529:  gelatine,  £728:  kauri  gum,  £518;  frozen 
beef,  £256;  and  grass  seeds,  £239. 

SUMMARY 

The  trade  between  the  two  Dominions  has  exhibited  a  satisfactory  growth, 
during  the  quarter  under  review,  the  greatest  advance  having  been  in  New 
Zealand's  exports  to  Canada.  General  conditions  in  New  Zealand  have  improved, 
and,  significant  of  the  change,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
market  for  motor  cars,  some  importers  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increased  demand.  There  are  many  indications  that  money  is  being  spent  more 
freely  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  few  years. 

Full  details  of  the  imports  from  Canada  are  available  in  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian 
firms  on  application.  Particulars  are  also  available  of  the  exports  from  New 
Zealand  to  Canada  during  the  first  three  months  of  1934. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTS  INTO  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

W^HEAT 

Glasgow,  July  12,  1934. — Canada's  share  of  the  Scottish  market  for  wheat 
is  expanding.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1934  it  was  664  per  cent,  which 
was  the  highest  in  recent  years,  and  perhaps  constitutes  a  record. 

The  following  table  recording  the  movements  of  overseas  wheat  into  Scot- 
land for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1933,  1932,  and  1929,  shows  the  position. 
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In  the  first  half  of  the  pre-slump  year  1929,  Canada  supplied  64i  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  imported  into  Scotland.  The  percentage  was  65  in  the  1932,  62  in 
the  1933,  and  66i  in  the  1934  period. 

Australia's  share  of  the  trade  has  fluctuated  considerably  in  recent  years, 
rising  from  13  per  cent  in  the  first  six  months  of  1929  to  22  per  cent  in  1932 
and  to  31  per  cent  in  1933.   The  percentage  for  the  six  months  of  this  year  is  27. 

Shipments  from  Argentina  fell  from  4j  per  cent  in  1933  to  3  per  cent  in  the 
current  year. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  have  been  declining  rapidly  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  but  this  is  the  first  half  year  during  which  the  Scottish 
market  has  been  entirely  bare  of  American  wheat. 

Wheat  Imports  into  Scotland 


January  to  June 

1934  1933              1932  1929 

From                              Cwts.  Cwts.            Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total                                                2,654,240  2,574.122       3,278,107  2.949.654 

Canada                                       1.758,344  1.594,978       2,132,456  1,906,901 

Australia                                      722,189  808.909         731,192  393.053 

Argentina                                       83,677  111,999          191.890  187,000 

Germany                                          45,418  48,236            39.100  70,050 

United  States   10,000           92.281  392,650 

Russia   14,498    91,188   

Hungary   11,212   

Poland   9,058   

Percentages  of  Total  Imports 

January  to  June 

1934         1933         1932  1929 

Canada   66£  62  65  64A 

Australia   27  31  22  13 

Argentina   3  4.5  6  6 


FLOUR 

Canada's  share  of  the  flour  import  trade  of  Scotland,  like  that  of  wheat,  is 
still  expanding.    During  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  it  was  6H  per  cent 

of  the  total. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  following  table  deals  with  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  and  for  comparative  purposes,  the  corresponding  period  of  the  past  two 
years  and  with  1929.  In  the  last  corresponding  pre-depression  period  (1929) 
Canada  shipped  50  per  cent  of  the  flour  imported  into  Scotland.  As  a  result  of 
severe  Australian  competition,  the  Dominion's  share  of  the  trade  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1932  fell  to  40  per  cent.  In  1933,  however,  it  rose  rapidly  to  57^,  and, 
as  already  stated,  to  61  i  per  cent  this  year.  This  is  the  highest  percentage  of 
the  trade  Canada  has  enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  probably  constitutes  a  record. 

Australia's  share  of  the  trade  rose  from  16  per  cent  in  the  1929  period  to  47 
per  cent  in  1932.  This  position  could  not  be  maintained,  however,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth's percentage  dropped  to  34  in  1933,  and  to  28^  this  year. 

Importations  from  the  United  States  have  declined  from  30  per  cent  in  the 
1929  period  to  44  per  cent  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 

Imports  of  Flour  into  Scotland 

January  to  June 
1934  1933  1932  1929 


From  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total   1,192,554  1.070.992  1.298.373  1,473,516 

Canada   737.932  615,354  512,972  787.903 

Australia   342,790  364,594  606,409  229,276 

United  States   53,970  (53.589  151.054  425.891 

France   28.879  18.304  23.509  9.643 

Belgium   10.196  4,983  914   

Germany   13.530  3.109  5$  0.478 

Holland   1,470  664  200   

Hungary   3,797  305  2,725  L4,3*fi 
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Percentages  of  Total  Arrivals 


January  to  June 


1934 


1933  1932 


1929 


Canada  .  . 
Australia .  . 
United  States 


614 
4i 


57i  40 
34  47 
6  11 


50 
lti 
30 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  physical  volume  Canada's  shipments  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1934  were  not  far  short  of  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
boom  year,  1929,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Scotland's  total  imports  from  all 
countries  fell  off  in  the  period  under  review  by  400,000  cwt.  as  compared  with 


This  fall  in  the  total  imports  represents  increased  business  for  the  British 
millers.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  275,280  cwt.  of  flour 
arrived  at  Glasgow  by  coastal  steamer  and  by  rail.  This  is  English-milled  flour 
from  the  Liverpool  area,  and  clearly  indicates  the  effort  which  the  powerful 
English  combines  are  making  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  Scottish  market. 


REVIVAL  OF  SCOTTISH  INTEREST  IN  EASTERN  CANADIAN  SPRUCE 


Glasgow,  July  11,  1934. — There  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  revival  of 
interest  in  Eastern  Canadian  spruce  in  the  Scottish  market.  In  the  past  this 
wood  was  largely  used  for  box-making,  and  was  admittedly  the  best  wood  for 
that  purpose,  but,  owing  in  the  first  place  to  the  general  depression,  something 
cheaper  has  had  to  be  employed.  In  recent  years  boxes  have  been  made  largely 
of  plywood,  and  in  many  instances  paper  containers  have  come  into  use.  Where 
these  materials  have  not  been  used,  Baltic  whitewood  has  been  imported  for 
this  purpose.  When  supplies  of  Canadian  spruce  are  available  in  the  quality 
and  at  a  price  comparable  with  Baltic  whitewood,  firms  here  will  be  actively 
interested. 

For  house  building,  Russia  and  Scandinavia  have  been  largely  filling  the 
requirements  in  white  pine.  For  house-building  purposes  an  average  length  of 
16/17  feet  is  required,  and  the  lumber  should  be  well  and  regularly  sawn  to  the 
exact  dimensions  and  should  'be  90  per  cent  square-edged.  These  are  rigid 
requirements  which  the  Canadian  producers  must  fulfill  to  make  any  impression 
in  this  market. 

The  usual  lengths  shipped  from  Canada  are  from  10  to  16  feet,  whereas 
Russian  and  Baltic  stock  can  easily  be  obtained  holding  a  16/17  feet  average 
length.  It  is  understood  that  some  Canadian  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  cut 
such  an  average  length.  Those  who  cannot  do  so  can  hardly  hope  to  sell  their 
production  for  house-building  in  this  country. 

Buyers  here  are  averse  to  the  old-fashioned  band  or  rotary-sawn  lumber, 
Waney-edged  material  also  is  not  wanted.  The  lumber  must  be  gang-sawn  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  price.  In  other  words,  the  deals  or  battens  have  to  be 
square-edged,  neatly  end-trimmed,  and  evenly  sawn,  so  that  a  piece  say  12  feet 
by  9  inches  by  3  inches  stands  the  full  dimension.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasize 
these  points,  for  it  is  in  the  manufacture  that  the  Canadian  material  in  most 
cases,  but  not  in  all,  has  been  handicapped  as  compared  with  the  products  of 
Northern  Europe.  Apart  from  price,  the  rapid  expansion  of  Canadian  business 
in  this  market,  aided  by  the  tariff  advantage,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turers themselves.  It  is  stated  that  the  prices  now  quoted  on  the  Canadian 
product  are  certainly  on  a  competitive  basis. 

To  obtain  full  advantage  of  the  present  situation,  Canadian  manufacturers 
will  have  to  cut  the  sizes  their  prospective  customers  want,  such  as  (in  inches) 
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1^  by  6  by  8;  2  by  4,  5,  6;  2J  by  6,  6^,  7;  these  in  addition  to  the  regular 
run  of  3-inch  stock.  A  good  specification  for  Scotland  would  comprise  the  above 
sizes,  with  the  addition  of  2  by  8  inches  and  3  by  6  inches  and  wider,  of  which 
50  per  cent  might  consist  of  2  by  5  inches  and  2  by  6  inches. 


NEW  IRISH  FREE   STATE  INDUSTRIES 

A  new  company,  with  a  capital  of  £50,000,  has  been  formed  to  manufacture 
vegetable  oil  and  cattle  feeding  stuffs  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  writes  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  manufacture  of  cart- 
ridges, chemicals,  and  safety  razor  blades  is  being  undertaken  by  other  concerns. 
The  newly  formed  Peat  Fuel  Company,  with  a  capital  of  £80,000,  is  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  various  British  concerns.  Under  a  Road  Traffic  Order 
the  use  of  safety  glass,  mirrors,  and  soft  or  elastic  tires  on  road  vehicles  is  made 
compulsory. 

ITALIAN  MARKET  FOR  KID  AND  CALF  LEATHERS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Ottawa,  July  20,  1934. — Up  to  about  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  large  con- 
sumption of  kid  leather  in  Italy,  all  of  which  was  imported.  Owing,  however, 
to  a  lessening  demand  and  to  the  increasing  production  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years  of  a  cheap  quality  of  domestic  leather,  imports  have  fallen  off.  The 
present  Italian  production  of  kid  leather,  for  making  ladies'  shoes,  covers  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  country's  requirements  for  this  type  of  leather. 

The  type  of  kid  leather  required  for  making  men's  shoes  offers  the  chief 
field  for  importation.  There  are  four  or  five  tanneries  manufacturing  kid 
leather,  the  principal  producing  centres  being  all  situated  in  the  province  of 
Piedmont,  but  domestic  production  of  kid  leather  for  men's  shoes  is  practically 
nil.   Consumption  is  chiefly  confined  to  Northern  Italy. 

The  principal  countries  supplying  a  fine  quality  of  kid  leather  are  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  France  in  the  past  was  a  considerable  source  of  supply, 
but  owing  to  the  quota  system  existing  between  that  country  and  Italy,  and 
to  the  fact  that  French  prices  are  too  high,  the  trade  has  diminished  consider- 
ably. The  major  portion  of  the  import  trade  in  kid  leather  for  men's  shoes  is 
held  by  the  United  'States.  Only  small  quantities  of  American  or  German  kid 
leather  for  ladies'  shoes  are  imported. 

The  import  duty  on  kid  leather  is  as  follows:  1,320  lire  per  metric  quintal 
plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  skins  having  a  size  up  to  4|  square  feet,  and 
735  lire  per  metric  quintal  (without  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  charge)  for  skins 
having  a  size  of  from  5  square  feet  and  up. 

The  skins  mostly  imported  have  a  size  varying  from  5  to  7  square  feet. 
The  weights  chiefly  requested  by  Italian  importers  are  heavy  and  medium. 

Six  or  seven  grades  of  kid  leather  are  being  used,  but  the  first  two  are 
practically  never  imported,  demand  being  principally  confined  to  the  lower 
grades.   Kid  leather  sold  on  this  market  is,  as  a  rule,  mineral  tanned. 

The  colours  most  in  demand  are  black,  which  represents  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  requirements,  and  dark  brown,  brown  and  blue. 

For  reference  purposes,  the  prices  quoted  at  present  on  this  market  for 
imported  products  range  from  20  to  35  cents  per  square  foot  for  kid  skins  for 
making  men's  shoes,  and  from  20  to  40  cents  per  square  foot  for  those  for 
making  ladies'  shoes.  This  latter  type  of  skin,  produced  locally  is,  as  has  been 
stated,  of  poor  quality,  and  consequently  it  is  sold  at  much  lower  prices  than 
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those  quoted  above.  In  fact  the  Italian  prices  run  from  a  minimum  of  1-20 
lire,  or  10  cents,  per  square  foot  to  a  maximum  of  3  lire,  or  25  cents,  per  square 
foot.   The  Italian  product  finds  its  largest  sale  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy. 

Four  brands  of  American  kid  leather,  two  German  and  two  French  are 
the  most  widely  quoted.  For  the  reasons  already  mentioned  the  importation 
of  the  French  product  is  very  limited. 

No  official  figures  of  importation  or  of  the  Italian  total  requirements  for 
kid  leather  are  available.  Demand,  however,  is  fair  and  regular.  Price  is  at 
the  present  time  an  important  factor,  since  the  greater  demand  is  for  a  product 
of  good  quality  at  a  relatively  low  price. 

Kid  leather  is  generally  packed  in  small  wooden  cases.  Both  the  weight 
of  the  case  and  the  number  of  skins  contained  therein  vary  according  to  the 
size  of  the  order. 

Payments  are  effected  upon  receipt  of  the  goods,  discount  5  per  cent  or  at 
90  days  after  receipt  of  goods  against  unaccepted  draft.  Some  American  tan- 
neries also  send  goods  to  their  exclusive  selling  agents  on  a  consignment  basis, 
payment  to  be  made  when  the  goods  are  sold. 

It  should  be  possible  for  Canadian  exporters  of  kid  leather  to  secure  a 
fair  share  of  the  Italian  trade,  provided  they  can  offer  a  satisfactory  article 
at  a  competitive  price.  One  or  two  firms  in  Italy  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  obtaining  supplies  from  Canada. 

CALF  LEATHER 

According  to  the  trade,  it  would  appear  that  the  Italian  requirements  for 
calf  leather  are  at  present  all  practically  covered  by  the  development  of  national 
production,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Even  Ger- 
many, which  formerly  was  a  considerable  source  of  supply,  has  within  the  past 
two  years  almost  entirely  lost  the  Italian  market,  owing  to  domestic  competi- 
tion and  to  the  high  import  duty.  There  are  a  number  of  Italian  and  German- 
Italian  tanneries,  situated  in  the  Lombardy  and  Liguria  regions,  which  manu- 
facture a  satisfactory  article  both  as  regards  quality  and  price,  so  that  the 
importation  of  the  American  and  German  products,  which  is  at  present  very 
limited,  is  confined  to  calf  leather  made  in  fancy  styles  which  cannot  be  obtained 
locally. 

ITALIAN  EXCHANGE  CONTROL* 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  July  12,  1934. — An  Italian  ministerial  decree,  effective  as  from  date 
of  publication,  May  26,  limits  operations  in  foreign  exchange  and  bills  to 
genuine  commercial  transactions,  and  the  requirements  of  persons  travelling 
abroad. 

Importers  wishing  to  buy  foreign  exchange  for  payment  for  goods  purchased 
abroad  must  provide  documentary  evidence  to  the  banks  giving  proof  of  an 
actual  transaction.  Such  documents  are  then  stamped  to  indicate  the  amount 
of  foreign  exchange  issued,  which  may  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount  called  for 
by  the  documents.  In  cases  where  payment  of  the  amount  called  for  on  a 
single  set  of  documents  is  made  in  instalments,  the  importer  must  produce  the 
documents  on  each  occasion  that  foreign  exchange  is  purchased.  Amounts  of 
exchange  issued  for  each  instalment  are  stamped  on  the  documents  until  the 
total  is  reached. 


*A  brief  article  on  the  above  subject  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1587  (June  30). 
83670—2 
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Authorization  from  the  Minister  of  Finance  is  required  to  grant  lire  credit 
to  foreign  banks  or  firms,  or  to  pay  here  drafts  drawn  by  foreign  firms  on 
Italian  firms,  or  Italian  agents  of  foreign  firms. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  Canadian  exporters  need  anticipate 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  payment  of  debts  arising  from  genuine  commercial 
transactions. 

Other  regulations  embodied  in  the  decree  provide  that  Italian  firms  having 
foreign  exchange  accounts  either  at  home  or  abroad  must  notify  the  Bank  of 
Italy  monthly  of  the  balances  carried  in  such  accounts. 

Exportation  of  lire,  whether  in  bank  notes,  cheques,  drafts,  or  securities,  is 
prohibited  under  all  circumstances.  Banks  are  required  to  keep  strict  watch 
for  indications  of  attempts  at  such  operations  and  must  immediately  notify  the 
bank  of  issue,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  all  informative  data  available. 


ARGENTINE  GLUE  MARKET 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilogram  equals  2*2  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  June  19,  1934. — For  the  information  of  interested  Canadian 
firms,  the  following  notes  are  submitted  covering  a  recent  inquiry  into  the 
demand  for  glue  in  Argentina:  — 

The  various  glues  and  adhesives  in  constant  demand  in  this  market  are 
shown  in  the  Argentine  trade  returns  under  a  number  of  different  headings. 
(Details  of  imports  by  countries  are  not  so  far  available.)  The  principal  types 
of  glues  imported  are  given  below: 


Whole  or  Powdered  White  Gum  (Tragacanth) 


1930 

1931 

1932 

Country  of  Origin 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Total  

13.363 

12,449 

17,467 

5.389 

6,179 

5.922 

3.148 

2,759 

3.199 

1,345 

1.062 

4,024 

Imports  in  1933  amounted  to  17.537  kilograms. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above  gum  is  the  product  of  the  Asiatic  tree 
Astragalus  verus,  and  that  it  differs  from  gum  arabic  and  dextrine  in  that  it  is 
not  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  The  chief  use  for  this  gum  in  Argentina  is  found 
in  the  confectionery  trade,  where  it  is  used  in  combination  with  other  vegetable 
gums. 

Gum  Arabic  or  Senegal  Gum  (White) 

1930  1931 

Country  of  Origin  Kg.  Kg. 

Total   15,829  23,432 

Italy   9,234  12.148 

Germany   1.168  2.710 

France   1.669  3.730 

United  States   1.668  1.275 

Imports  m  1933  amounted  to  13,496  kilograms. 
This  gum  is  employed  for  sticking  paper  labels,  etc.,  and  it  is  also  used  in 
combination  with  other  vegetable  gums. 


1932 

Kg. 

13,634 
3.584 
4,082 
1.213 
1.034 
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Gum  Arabic  or  Senegal  Gum  (Coloured) 

Country  of  Origin 


Total     .. 

British  possessions 

Germany  

United  Kingdom  . 
French  possessions 

Egypt  

Arabia  


1930 

1931 

1932 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

212.834 

217,690 

204,210 

37,725 

72,075 

69,974 

92,281 

37,449 

306 

8.606 

27,159 

26,109 

8.145 

46,414 

24,142 

9,680 

19,134 

11,458 

100 

2,020 

42,648 

Imports  in  1933  amounted  to  223,130  kilograms. 

This  gum,  which  is  cheaper  than  white  arabie,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
practically  the  same  purposes  whenever  whiteness  is  not  of  primary  importance. 


Dextrine  in  General 

1930  1931  1932 

Country  of  Origin  Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

Total   383,347  288,770  482,937 

Netherlands   201,115  180.679  388,256 

Germany   109,191  30,578  37,361 

United  States   58,656  65,022  40,081 

Imports  in  1933  amounted  to  499,098  kilograms. 

Included  in  the  imports  under  the  above  heading  is  dextrine  glue  for  shoe- 
makers. This  is  a  cold  vegetable  glue  made  out  of  dextrine  and  various 
chemicals.  In  addition,  dextrine  is  imported  in  flake  and  powder  form  for  other 
industrial  purposes  and  it  comes  either  in  yellow  or  white  colour.  Yellow  dex- 
trine is  mainly  employed  as  an  adhesive  for  paper,  cardboard,  etc.  It  is  also 
used  instead  of  gum  arabic  or  mixed  with  it.  White  dextrine  is  used  for  stiffen- 
ing textiles  and  has  a  considerable  use  in  the  preparation  of  vegetable  glues. 


PREPARED  PASTES 

Imports  of  prepared  pastes  under  proprietary  brands  for  miscellaneous  uses 
in  offices,  etc.,  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  Argentine  trade  returns  but  are 
usually  included  under  the  heading  of  dextrine.  The  bulk  of  this  trade  in  the 
past  has  been  in  the  hands  of  English,  United  States,  and  French  manufacturers 
whose  products  have  been  extensively  advertised.  In  recent  years,  however, 
locally  made  pastes  have  been  gaining  ground  considerably  behind  the  protec- 
tion of  a  high  tariff.  Several  local  brands  are  considered  to  be  of  good  quality, 
and  in  order  to  introduce  a  new  paste  extremely  low  prices  would  have  to  be 
offered  backed  by  steady  advertising.  The  chief  brand  imported  from  the 
United  States  has  been  quoted  at  $8.10  U.S.  per  dozen  one-kilo  jars  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires.  One  of  the  most  popular  English  lines  put  up  in  10-  and  5-ounce  glass 
jars,  each  with  a  wooden  top  carrying  a  brush,  has  been  priced  lately  at  108s. 
per  gross,  f.o.b.  United  Kingdom  port,  for  the  10-ounce  jar  and  72s.  for  the 
5-ounce  size. 

Pastes  for  paperhanging,  bookbinding  and  similar  uses  are  generally 
produced  locally  from  wheat  flour.  This  type  of  paste  is  principally  put  up 
in  dried  form  and  sold  in  second-hand  kerosene  tins  at  about  10  centaves 
(4J  cents  Canadian  at  par)  per  kilogram. 

Strong  Glue 


1930 

1931 

1932 

Country  of  Origin 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Total  

679,023 

939.075 

756.415 

275,742 

251,641 

187,390 

124,118 

344.604 

163,051 

France   

81.675 

86,995 

157.306 

Chile  

57,455 

85,010 

87,379 

Italy   

61,842 

62.803 

18.520 

20,211 

12,321 

37,766 
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Imports  in  1933  amounted  to  930,503  kilograms. 

This  heading  comprises  animal  glue  made  from  bones  and  hides  and  is  the 
most  important  type  of  glue  sold  in  Argentina,  where  it  is  extensively  used  by 
carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  etc.,  wherever  strong  adhesives  are  required. 
Animal  glue  is  produced  principally  in  cake  form  and  shipped  to  this  market  in 
double  bags  containing  50  kilos  net  weight. 

France  and  Germany  have  been  the  largest  suppliers  of  this  type  of  glue, 
but  exchange  difficulties  have  lately  been  hampering  exporters  in  those  coun- 
tries and  favouring  English  manufacturers  due  to  the  exchange  agreement 
existing  between  Argentina  and  Great  Britain.  Italian  animal  glues  are  also 
well  established  on  this  market.  In  recent  years  Russia  and  Chile  have  been 
competing  in  the  trade  for  the  cheaper  strong  glues,  but  the  quality  from  both 
these  sources  is  looked  upon  as. inferior  to  continental  and  English  glues. 

As  an  indication  of  values,  it  is  reported  that  ordinary  French  medal  glue 
has  recently  been  selling  at  165  French  francs  per  1,000  kilograms  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires,  including  selling  agent's  commission  of  5  per  cent.  It  is  understood  that 
German  prices  have  lately  been  higher  than  French,  while  Russian  and  Chilian 
values  work  out  at  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  20  per  cent  lower  than 
French  glues  on  a  c.i.f.  basis. 

While  there  is  a  local  production  of  ordinary  animal  glue  made  from  raw 
material  supplied  by  Argentine  frigorificos  and  abattoirs,  the  total  output  of 
this  class  of  glue  does  not  make  it  a  serious  competitor  of  the  imported  product. 

;       '  Coignet  and  Similar  Glues 

1930  1931  1932 

Country  of  Origin  Kg.  Kg.  Kg. 

Total   40,248  53,116  43,887 

France   22.948  43.843  24,860 

Belgium   5,751  2.550  8,160 

United  Kingdom   5,959  4,913  7.048 

Germany   5,590  1,810  2.612 

Imports  in  1933  amounted  to  13,159  kilograms. 

This  animal  glue  is  also  known  locally  as  a  gelatine  glue.  By  comparison 
with  ordinary  strong  animal  glue,  which  is  dark  in  colour,  this  gelatine  glue  is 
of  a  light  clear  amber  and  comes  in  cake  form  or  in  fine  sheets  about  the  thick- 
ness of  ordinary  window  glass.  Gelatine  glue  is  chiefly  in  demand  in  this 
country  for  high-class  carpentry  and  furniture  work,  for  stiffening  of  textiles 
and  for  the  varnishing  of  straw  hats.  As  seen  from  the  above  figures,  France 
is  the  principal  source  of  supply.  However,  in  this  class  of  glue  higher  protec- 
tion is  afforded  to  the  local  industry,  and  the  production  of  gelatine  glue  has 
developed  relatively  more  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  strong  animal  glue. 

Cologne.  Rabbit  and  Flemish  Glues 

1930             1931  1932 

Country  of  Origin                                Kg.             Kg.  Kg. 

Total                                                                31.753  20,242  21,291 

France                                                          19,766  12,710  14,232 

Belgium                                                        10.284            2,893  5,162 

Germany                                                        1.691            4,603  1,872 

Imports  in  1933  amounted  to  19,270  kilograms. 

Colonia  glue,  which  is  recognized  in  this  market  as  a  finer  type  of  strong 
glue,  being  more  transparent  and  lighter  in  colour  than  ordinary  animal  glue, 
is  included  in  the  trade  returns  with  Flemish  glue  and  rabbit's  glue,  the  latter 
being  made  out  of  rabbit  furs  and  skins.  Cologne  glue  is  only  in  limited  demand, 
one  of  its  chief  uses  being  as  an  ingredient  in  the  clearing  of  wine. 

Rabbit's  glue  is  sold  in  thin  sheets,  which  are  very  hard  although  elastic 
and  resistant,  dark  brown  in  colour  and  transparent.  This  type  of  glue  is 
employed  for  V;<?b -class  work  such  as  M\e  manufacture  of  wooden  frames,  etc. 
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EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

While  the  exchange  situation  in  Argentina  does  not  offer  much  encourage- 
ment to  Canadian  producers,  it  seems  apparent  that  in  spite  of  a  certain 
development  of  local  manufacture  of  various  types  of  glue,  Argentina  for  some 
considerable  time  to  come  will  be  dependent  on  imports  for  a  large  percentage 
of  her  requirements.  Canadian  exporters  by  watching  exchange  developments 
in  this  country  may  find  an  opportunity  under  certain  circumstances  to  com- 
pete for  a  share  of  the  available  business.  Reports  on  the  exchange  situation 
have  been  forwarded  from  time  to  time  by  this  office  for  publication  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal;  interested  firms  may  obtain  copies  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

IMPORT  DUTIES 

The  duty  on  the  principal  types  of  glue  referred  to  above  is  42  per  cent  on 


the  following  appraisal  values:  — 

Appraisal 

Classification  Unit     Gold  Pesos 

Tragacantli  gum,  whole  or  in  powder  Kilo  1.92 

Gum  arabic  and  white  Senegal,  whole  or  in  powder  Kilo  0.80 

Gum  arabic  and  white  Senegal,  yellow,  whole  or  in  powder  ..Kilo  0.40 

Gum  arabic  and  white  Senegal,  impure  residue  Kilo  0.24 

Gum  in  general,  not  specified  Kilo  0.32 

Coignet  glue  and  similar  products  Kilo  0.704 

Strong  glue  Kilo  0.264 

Flemish,  Cologne  and  rabbit  glue  Kilo  0.428 

Dextrine  and  dextrine  glue  for  shoemakers  Kilo  0.16 

Pastes  for  sticking  papers,  in  jars  Kilo  0.30 


TRADE  OF  BOLIVIA  IN  1932 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  average  value  of  the  Boliviano  in  1931  was  36  cents  U.S.  currency,  and  in  1932  ,  26  cents) 

Lima,  June  27,  1934. — Both  the  exports  and  imports  of  Bolivia  declined  in 
1932  as  compared  with  those  of  1931,  although  an  apparent  favourable  balance 
was  still  maintained. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  actual  commercial  trade  balance, 
since  import  statistics  do  not  include  Bolivian  Government  imports  of  arma- 
ment and  munitions  for  the  campaign  in  the  Chaco,  and,  in  addition,  the  Bolivian 
Government  has  been  drawing  month  by  month  towards  this  expenditure  on  the 
stocks  of  foreign  drafts  collected  by  the  Bank  from  exporters.  Total  exports  in 
1932  amounted  to  Bs.48,903,564  as  compared  with  Bs.60,613,624  in  1931.  Imports 
fell  to  Bs.22,3515535  in  1932  as  compared  with  Bs.29,821,019  in  1931.  These 
figures  indicate  an  apparent  favourable  balance  of  Bs. 26,632,029  as  compared 
with  Bs.32,792,601  in  1931.  Of  the  total  exports,  tin  ore  accounted  for  no  less 
than  76  per  cent,  practically  all  of  which  was  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  accounts  for  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to  Great  Britain. 

In  view  of  the  international  restriction  on  tin  production  in  effect  at  that 
time  and  present  control,  the  severe  drop  in  total  figures  was  to  be  expected, 
since  it  was  and  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Central  Bank  to  limit  the  issue  of 
foreign  drafts  for  exports  to  the  value  of  the  drafts  drawn  month  by  month  by 
the  mining  interests. 

The  following  tables  indicate  comparatively  imports  and  exports  into  and 
from  Bolivia  in  1931  and  1932  by  countries  of  origin  and  showing  weight  in 
kilos  and  value  in  Bolivianos. 
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Countries  of  Origin 
United  States  .  . 

Germany  

Great  Britain  . . 

Argentina  

Peru  

Chile  

Italy  

France   

Belgium  .  .•  

Holland  

Japan   

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

Brazil  

Canada   

Denmark  

China  

Norway  

India  

Uruguay  

Australia  

Other  countries.    .  . 

Total  


Imports 


1931 


Kilos 

Bolivianos 

OQ  OCi  A  CIA  1 

oo, ,51)4, 94  / 

7,515,112 

OOl    O  A  A 

5,0/3,986 

fr  l  ao  A  dK 

D,ioo,4UO 

4,906,2  /  7 

14,9/0,(1.3 1 

3.223.794 

on  oon  ooq 

O    4  OO  A  4  £2 

2,432,94b 

1,/ 03.839 

1   1  TO  OAT 

1,1  /  o,oy  / 

1    AOA  AAT 
1.1MU.007 

ooe:  nnA 
OZ0.U04 

957,272 

/,iyo.U'Uo 

Ql  O  0P,O 

o  1  o,ZDZ 

A  AA  O.C  K 

Z  /  Z,044 

OC1A  no  A 

204, Uo4 

141,456 

262,618 

686,420 

252.051 

131.105 

241,168 

667,664 

208,717 

1  881  770 

156,280 

'763^802 

55^261 

277,949 

42,333 

103.108 

30,523 

47,814 

24.836 

81,838 

23,017 

91,517 

82,250 

103,094,214 

29,821,019 

1932 


Kilos 

.Bolivianos 

OO          O  ATT 

22./ 13,011 

5.381,897 

o  1  a  a  a  cr  a 

3,769,450 

2,742,016 

"1  *7   ,4  A  A  A  OO 

17,409,082 

4.088.913 

OO   11A    "  O  C* 

22,119,536 

2.923,688 

1  A  OO  4    A  4 

19. 224,040 

2.271,845 

7.158,175 

1.378,210 

1,330,312 

618,198 

195,656 

455,153 

O   A  f\d  AOA 

2,406.939 

640,799 

815,527 

346.989 

79,407 

149,295 

106,169 

125.690 

I7AO    A  1  O 

703,912 

213.749 

70,071 

109.563 

875,360 

278,574 

69 

560 

233,981 

52,837 

2.932 

4.495 

454,879 

281,660 

93,500 

45.930 

21.103 

13.131 

950.950 

66.606 

1,316,468 

161,737 

102,050.534 

22,351,535 

Countries  of  Destination 

Great  Britain  

United  States  

Holland  

Belgium  

Argentina  

Germany  

Brazil  

Italy  

Chile  

France  

Peru .  .    .  .  ,  

Uruguay  

Spain  

Turkey   

Other  countries  

Total  


Exports 


1931 


Kilos 

Bolivianos 

93.234.495 

29.750,230 

9,052.139 

3,023,081 

2.903.381 

2,476.042 

7.238.197 

2.024.294 

6.828,645 

1,846,349 

974,251 

629,427 

1,441,647 

388,726 

272,443 

198,963 

98,955 

139,748 

137,587 

78.681 

40,105 

27,564 

36,815 

15,070 

3,408 

6,659 

1,234 

2,690 

122,263,302 

60,613,624 

1932 


Kilos 

Bolivianos 

74.695,514 

40.452.276 

5,535.063 

1,753.039 

1,589.847 

1.429.098 

6.613.160 

1.903.994 

7.414.S43 

1.985.820 

1.403.361 

345,756 

1.283.598 

295.791 

627.218 

238.014 

506.194 

349.832 

91,444 

78.367 

12,659 

14.006 

20,262 

23.509 

140.516 

9.602 

10,680 

22.000 

448 

2.460 

99,944,807 

48.903.564 

MARKET  FOR  CANNED  MILKS  IN  JAPAN 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  July  1,  1934. — Twenty  years  ago  the  Japanese  market  for  canned 
milks  was  entirely  absorbed  by  foreign  products,  especially  those  of  the  Nestle- 
Anglo-Swiss  combine.  Since  the  World  War,  however,  the  requirements  have 
been  supplied  more  and  more  by  a  rapidly  expanding  domestic  industry.  Up 
to  1931  Japan  was  an  important  market,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true 
to-day,  but  exports  exceed  imports  by  a  considerable  margin. 

The  Japanese  do  not  use  dairy  products  to  any  large  extent.  The  use  of 
milk  is  growing,  but  the  per  capita  annual  consumption,  in  terms  of  fresh  milk, 
is  only  two-thirds  of  a  gallon.  Production  in  1930  was  38,606,146  Imperial 
gallons;  in  1931,  41,748,520;  and  in  1932,  42,824,787  gallons.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  what  proportion  of  this  milk  was  used  in  its  fresh  form  for  human 
consumption,  but  it  's  comparatively  small  and  is  confined  to  the  cities. 
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Butter  production  in  1930  totalled  4,607,591  pounds;  in  1931,  4,672,492 
pounds;  and  in  1932,  4,051,472  pounds.  The  production  of  cheese  was  only 
41,188  pounds  in  1930,  43,443  in  1931,  and  34.849  in  1932. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

After  subtracting  the  amount  of  milk  needed  for  the  production  of  butter 
and  cheese,  and  the  small  amount  used  fresh,  it  may  be  assumed  that  nearly  all 
the  remainder  was  used  either  for  the  production  of  condensed  milk  or  of  milk 
powder.  Of  the  two,  condensed  milk  is  much  the  more  important;  production 
was  473,380  cases  (48  1-pound  tins  to  the  case)  in  1931,  and  523,384  cases  in 
1932. 

As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  production,  problems  have  arisen  which  have 
had  to  be  met  by  the  Government  in  order  to  protect  the  original  producer,  and 
by  the  various  producers  themselves  in  order  to  prevent  dangerous  competition. 
Hence  a  sales  organization  and  a  Japanese  milk  exporters'  association  were 
formed  during  1933,  and  these  were  able  to  settle  the  major  problems  of  dis- 
tribution satisfactorily. 

The  four  largest  producers  have  agreed  to  limit  production  to  400,000  cases 
a  year.  Since  they  operate  80  per  cent  of  the  plant  equipment  in  the  country, 
outside  companies  will  be  able  to  produce  only  about  100.000  cases,  giving  a 
total  production  of  500,000  cases.  Two  of  these  four  companies  have  recently 
amalgamated,  so  that  the  new  company  under  the  name  of  the  Meiji  confec- 
tionery company  will  produce  200,000  cases,  Morinaga  confectionery  100,000, 
and  Kyokuto  milk  100,000  cases. 

The  production  of  powdered  milk  has  not  been  brought  under  this  com- 
bine. The  total  production  was  1,704,328  pounds  in  1930,  1,611,090  in  1931, 
and  663,233  in  1932. 

Exports. — The  demand  for  condensed  milk  in  Japan,  although  it  is  increas- 
ing steadily,  has  not  kept  pace  with  production.  This  is  partly  due  to  a  greater 
demand  for  fresh  milk  delivered  from  door  to  door  in  urban  communities. 
Because  of  this  large  excess  production,  exports  have  been  increasing  rapidly 
from  year  to  year.  In  the  customs  returns,  condensed  and  powdered  milk  are 
included  under  one  heading.  According  to  reliable  estimates  the  exports  of 
condensed  milk  have  been  as  follows  during  the  last  several  years: — 

Cases  Yen 


1929    6,362  122.696 

1930    16,330  208.411 

1931    46,785  399,994 

1932    50.139  429,812 

1933    62,982  743,455 


In  five  years  exports  have  increased  nearly  tenfold.  Estimated  exports  for 
the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year  are  57,000  cases  as  against  17,200  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  and  on  this  basis  they  will  probably  reach  a 
total  of  100,000  cases. 

Export  Destinations. — The  following  table  shows  the  principal  destinations 
in  1932  and  1933:— 


1933 

1932 

Per  Cent 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Total  

29,930 

23,826 

+  25.6 

13,641 

15,309 

-  10.9 

4,665 

3.307 

+  41.0 

4,458 

2.047 

+  117.8 

Dutch  India  

2,781 

797 

+  249.0 

China  

2.083 

692 

+  201.0 

966 

591 

+  63.4 

636 

58 

+  996.5 

Asiatic  Russia  

359 

599 

-  40.0 

136 

Other  

205 

420 

-  51.9 
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Prices. — Export  prices  vary  according  to  time  of  shipment  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  average  cost  of  exportation  for  1933  increased  by  37-7  per 
cent  against  that  of  the  previous  year  and  by  38  per  cent  against  the  bottom 
price  in  1931,  yet  it  showed  a  small  decrease  if  compared  with  that  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Prices  in  ven  per  case  for  the  past  five  vears  were:  1929,  19.28^-; 
1930,  12.76i;  1931,  8.55;  1932,  8.57i;  1933,  11.80^. 

Imports. — Imports  have  been  decreasing  year  by  year  on  account  of  the 
wide  difference  in  price  between  the  local  and  imported  products.  This  decrease, 
besides  the.  price  factor,  is  due  to  improvement  in  domestic  condensed  milk, 
which  shows  only  a  little  difference  in  quality  as  compared  with  importations. 
A  case  containing  48  tins  of  imported  milk  costs  23  yen  as  against  16  yen  for 
domestic.  The  foreign  product  has  also  to  meet  an  import  tariff  of  15.70  yen  per 
100  kin,  or  132  pounds.   Imports  for  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows:  — 

Cases  Yen 

1931  .  .                                                                            161,255  1.812,873 

1932   I                           .  .  .  .            74,527  801,515 

1933                                                                                34,537  391,305 

According  to  the  countries  of  origin,  imports  from  the  United  States 
decreased  by  87-1  per  cent  against  the  previous  year's  figures,  while  those  from 
the  United  Kingdom  increased  nearly  three  hundred  times.  The  reduction  in 
the  former  is  attributed  to  a  decrease  in  imports  of  one  brand.  Total  imports 
for  1933  against  1932  were  reduced  by  53-6  per  cent. 

1933  1932  Per  Cent 

Cwt.  Cwt.  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Total                                                                16.412  35,416  -  53.6 

Great  Britain                                            9.835  34   

United  States                                             4,521  34.943  -  87.1 

Australia   1,765     

Holland   280    -  12.7 

Other                                                            11  118  -  90.7 


DRIED  MILK 

Production  of  dried  milk,  as  already  stated,  amounted  to  1,663,233  pounds, 
an  increase  of  3-2  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Exports  of  this  commodity, 
which  are  included  under  the  heading  of  condensed  milk  in  the  customs  returns, 
are  estimated  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  condensed.  Imports,  which  come 
chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Australia,  are  decreasing  year  by  year. 
Estimates  for  the  past  two  years  are  as  follows: — 


1933 

1932 

Per  Cent 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Inc.  or  Dec 

Total  

  5,977 

12,873 

-  53.6 

  2,625 

3.687 

-  28.8 

  2.466 

8.856 

-  72.1 

  429 

'  28 

+  1432.1 

  284 

92 

+  208.7 

Other  

  173 

210 

-  17.6 

Imports  of  dried  milk  from  Canada  amounted  to  49  cwt.  as  against  28  cwt. 
in  1932,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent. 


SUMMARY 

In  view  of  the  operation  of  the  above-mentioned  four  milk  companies  as  a 
cartel,  the  market  is  undisturbed.  The  local  quotation  for  a  case  containing  48 
one-pound  tins  was  reduced  from  17  yen  on  April  5,  1934,  to  16  yen  on  account 
of  the  usual  seasonal  over-production  in  summer.  It  is,  however,  expected  that 
the  price  will  be  again  raised  to  17  yen  after  the  summer  months. 

It  is  probable  also  that,  because  of  the  cartel  arrangement,  the  market  will 
continue  to  be  better  controlled  and  that  prices  will  be  maintained.   The  export 
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market  will  be  left  free,  and  since  Japan  has  already  begun  to  export,  to  the 
Malay  States  in  particular,  greater  efforts  will  probably  be  exerted  to  obtain 
a  larger  share  of  the  market  there,  since  it  is  estimated  that  Japan  has  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  that  market  so  far  in  competition  with  the  European 
combine. 

Against  the  effectiveness  of  the  local  organization,  however,  the  recent 
establishment  in  Japan  of  a  factory  controlled  by  the  European  group  must  be 
considered.  This  factory,  which  can  only  produce  about  10,000  cases  a  year, 
will  be  of  little  importance  unless  it  expands,  although  with  the  heavy  financial 
backing  of  the  company,  this  quantity  might  be  sufficient  to  break  the  price  for 
its  competitors. 

In  condensed  milk  there  is  practically  no  opportunity  for  Canadian  exporters 
to  do  business  in  competition  with  domestic  products  and  in  view  of  the  small 
remnant  of  business  left  to  the  well-advertised  foreign  brands.  In  dried  milk, 
however,  although  imports  are  not  considerable,  as  the  above  statistics  show, 
Canadian  firms  could  ship  their  product  to  this  market  for  the  confectionery  and 
other  trades.  The  Canadian  price,  however,  would  have  to  be  competitive  with 
that  of  the  United  States  shippers,  a  condition  which  has  very  seldom  existed  in 
the  past. 

TRADE  OF  JAPAN,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE 

J.  P.  Man  ton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  July  6,  1934. — Preliminary  statistics  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  indicate  that  the  total  of  imports  and 
exports  amounted  to  2,162.099,000  yen  as  against  1,846,214,000  yen  for  the  same 
period  in  1933  and  1,366,265,000  yen  in  1932.  This  shows  a  rise  in  value  of  total 
trade  of  17  per  cent  and  of  58  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1933  and 
1932  respectively. 

Total  exports  for  the  period  were  valued  at  1,003,588,000  yen,  an  increase  of 
173,715,000  yen  over  the  1933  period;  and  imports  were  valued  at  1,158,511,000 
yen,  an  increase  of  142,170,000  yen.  The  adverse  balance  during  the  period  was 
therefore  reduced  from  186,468,000  yen  to  154,923,000  yen. 

.  Among  the  changes  in  exports  were  a  decrease  of  40  per  cent  in  the  value  of 
the  shipments  of  wheat  flour  and  one  of  15  per  cent  in  raw  silk,  and  an  increase 
of  50  per  cent  in  rayon  and  of  25  per  cent  in  cotton  textiles.  A  striking  increase 
was  one  of  60  per  cent  in  the  value  of  machinery,  while  paper  and  marine 
products  also  showed  a  healthy  growth. 

An  increase  of  300  per  cent  in  the  shipments  of  ammonium  sulphate,  which 
amounted  to  10,861,000  yen  in  the  six  months  under  review,  and  an  increase  of 
60  per  cent  in  those  of  wool  were  the  most  noteworthy  changes  in  the  import 
trade.  Imports  of  raw  cotton,  due  in  part  to  higher  prices,  increased  by  about 
17  per  cent,  while  those  of  wheat  continued  to  decrease  by  another  22  per  cent, 
and  those  of  lumber  by  about  13  per  cent.  Imports  of  automobiles,  a  luxury 
product,  almost  doubled,  being  valued  at  12,209,000  yen  as  against  6,378,000 
yen  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 

MARKET  FOR  CORN  STARCH  IN  HONGKONG  AND  SOUTH  CHINA 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(HK$1  equals  Can.$0-36) 

Hongkong,  June  23,  1934. — There  is  a  considerable  market  for  the  cheaper 
commercial  grades  of  corn  starch  in  Hongkong,  from  whence  it  is  re-exported 
to  South  China  for  use  as  a  base  for  low-quality  cosmetic  preparations,  and  for 
use  in  the  sizings  and  fillings  used  by  the  cotton-textile  and  weaving  companies 
in  Kwangtung. 
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According  to  the  Trade  and  Shipping  Returns  for  the  Colony  of  Hongkong, 
the  total  value  of  the  importations  of  foreign  starch  in  the  years  1932  and  1933 
was  HK$23,495  and  HK$19,441  respectively.  The  detailed  figures  show  prin- 
cipal countries  of  origin  as  follows: — 

1933  1932 
HK$  HK$ 

Total   19,441  23,495 

United  States   9,335  16,359 

Germany   3,686   

United  Kingdom   3,346  4,043 

French  Indo-China   1,728  2.033 

Belgium   1,305   

In  addition  to  the  imports  under  the  foregoing  heading,  there  is  a  further 
entry,  "  flour  n.o.p.,"  wherein  imports  of  corn  starch  under  the  name  of  "  corn 
flour "  appear.  The  percentage  under  this  item — HK$1 79,109  in  1933  and 
HK$221,237  in  1932 — which  could  be  correctly  entered  under  the  former  head- 
ing is  unknown.  Detailed  figures  under  u  flour  n.o.p."  for  the  years  1933  and 
1932  were  as  follows: — 

1933  1932 
HK$  HK$ 

Total   179,109  221,237 

Australia   61,985  74,553 

South  China   49,805  36.317 

Middle  China   19,827  26,166 

United  Kingdom   13,303  24,641 

Kwongchow  Wan   12.352  20.759 

Holland   8,209  109 

French  Indo-China   3,148  9,790 

United  States   2,508  1.469 

Netherlands  East  Indies   2.275  10,421 

Canada   2,105   

South  America   1,850   

The  decline  in  the  manufacture  of  piece  and  knitted  goods  and  of  cosmetics, 
due  to  economic  conditions,  has  appreciably  restricted  imports  of  corn  starch 
and  flour  for  use  in  these  industries;  by  weight  the  figure  is  estimated  at  60  tons 
per  month. 

Owing  primarily  to  their  liberal  local  sales  policy — under  which  stocks  are 
maintained  with  delivery  being  made  against  future  sales  contracts,  these  con- 
taining a  clause  guaranteeing  that  any  decline  in  market  prices  subsequent  to 
the  order,  but  before  delivery,  will  be  rebated  to  the  purchaser — the  business 
is  controlled  by  one  firm.  This  sales  policy,  though  impracticable  for  companies 
who  have  not  a  local  organization,  is  one  that  has  speculative  possibilities  and 
appeals  to  the  Chinese  buver. 

PACKING 

Corn  starch  arid  flour  for  commercial  purposes  is  imported  in  double  bags 
of  140  pounds  each,  the  inner  sack  of  cotton  and  the  outer  of  jute.  Owing  to 
the  practice  of  adulteration,  buyers  stipulate  that  the  sacks  be  double  machine 
sewn  and  delivered  with  the  original  sewing  intact.  The  inner  cotton  sacking 
must  be  white  and  without  marking,  as  it  is  subsequently  resold  as  a  cheap 
fabric. 

QUOTATIONS 

It  has  proven  impossible  to  obtain  c.i.f.  quotations,  but  based  on  prevailing) 
wholesale  prices,  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  HK$0-07  per  pound,  and 
assuming  that  the  customary  agent's  commission  of  10  per  cent  is  applicable  in 
this  case,  a  quotation  of  not  over  Can. $3. 16  c.i.f.  Hongkong  per  sack  of  140  lbs. 
would  be  competitive. 

The  current  price  is  one  which  has  excluded  the  more  highly  regarded 
quality  products  of  English  origin:  at  present  importers  are  satisfied  with  a 
price  product  the  essential  features  of  which  are  that  the  starch  be  white  in 
colour  and  comparatively  free  from  moisture  content. 

Canadian  suppliers  who  are  interested  in  this  product  are  referred  to  Trade 
Inquiry  No.  728,  appearing  on  page  203  in  this  issue. 
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TRADE  OF  HONGKONG,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Values  are  in  Hongkong  dollars,  the  average  equivalent  of  which  in  Canadian  funds  for 

the  quarter  was  $0-37£) 

Hongkong,  June  15,  1934. — The  total  trade  of  Hongkong  for  the  year 
ending  March  31  amounted  to  $839-2  million,  comprising  imports  of  $463-9 
million  and  exports  of  $375-3  million  as  against  $1,036-3  million  consisting  of 
imports  of  $586-1  million  and  exports  of  $450-2  million  during  the  previous 
twelve  months'  period.  The  decline  in  imports  amounted  to  20-8  per  cent,  and  in 
exports  to  16-7  per  cent.  The  total  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  fell  from 
$135-9  million  in  the  1932-33  period  to  $88-7  million  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  March  31,  1934,  but  owing  to  the  entrepot  nature  of  Hongkong's  trade, 
business  conditions  are  measurable  only  by  the  aggregate  value  of  imports  and 
exports. 

The  rate  of  recession  in  the  value  of  trade  is  increasing  rather  than  decreas- 
ing, if  the  percentages  above  are  compared  with  those  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1933.  During  the  recent  quarter,  imports  were  valued  at  $95-8  million  as 
against  $132-8  million  during  the  first  quarter  of  1933,  or  a  decrease  of  27-9 
per  cent,  while  exports  amounted  to  $77-5  million  as  compared  with  $105-3 
million,  or  a  decrease  of  26-4  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quarterly  value  of  Hongkong's  imports  and 
exports  since  1932: — 

1932     1933     1934        1932      1933  1934 
Imports  Exports 
In  millions  of  dollars 

1st  quarter   170.7    132.8    95.8       127.0    105.3  77.5 

2nd  quarter   164.7    126.1    115.3  106.2   

3rd  quarter   142.4    122.1    110.0  95.5   

4th  quarter   146.2    119.9    119.6  96.1   

Exchange  rates  have  been  more  stable  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1934. 

DISTRIBUTION  of  imports 

During  the  quarter,  the  relative  position  of  the  Asiatic  countries,  China, 
Japan  and  Netherlands  East  Indies,  as  sources  of  supply,  continued  to  improve. 
Ohina  supplied  33-5  per  cent  of  the  imports  as  against  28-8  per  cent  during 
the  similar  quarter  of  1933,  Japan  8-1  per  cent  as  against  4-2  per  cent,  and 
Netherlands  India,  9  per  cent  as  against  7-1  per  cent.  The  percentage  supplied 
by  the  United  Kingdom  declined  from  12  to  8-8  and  that  of  the  United  States 
from  9  to  5-9. 

The  percentage  distribution  of  the  quarterly  imports  since  1932  are  as 
follows: — 

January  to  March 
1932       1933  1934 

%  %  % 

China   25.4       28.8  33.5 

Japan   2.7         4.2  8.1 

Netherlands  East  India   8.8         7.1  9.0 

United  Kingdom   14.8       12.0  8.8 

United  States   8.9         9.0  5.9 

Indo-China   9.5         8.3  7.6 

Siam   7.9       10.0  7.9 

Germany   3.8         3.7  2.9 

British  Malaya   1.4         1.1  1.1 

India   2.3         4.8  3.2 

Australia   1.6         1.6  1.6 

Belgium   2.0         2.0  1.0 

Canada   1.4         0.94  1.1 
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Imports  from  Canada 

(Values  in  Hongkong  dollars:  HK$=$0.37|  Canadian) 

Imports  into  Hongkong  of  live  cattle  from  Canada  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1934  amounted  to  37  head  valued  at  $31,080.  Australia  shipped  35  head 
with  a  value  of  $21,400.  These  cattle  are  used  for  dairying  purposes  only. 
China  supplies  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  but  these  go  for  the  most  part 
to  the  abattoirs. 

Hams  and  Bacon. — The  total  imports  of  hams  and  bacon  were  valued  at 
$93,553,  Canada's  share  being  $3,921.  North  China  was  the  principal  supplier 
with  $49,433;  Australian  shipments  were  valued  at  $18,439. 

Timber. — Under  the  heading  of  softwoods,  Canada  shipped  to  the  value  of 
$41,925  out  of  a  total  amounting  to  $92,500.  The  United  States  was  credited 
with  $20,178.  American  pine  (Douglas  fir)  arrived  in  the  colony  to  a  value  of 
$135,000.    Canada's  share  was  $59,279  and  that  of  the  United  States  $75,721. 

Fish  and  Fishery  Products. — Imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  $157,200, 
practically  all  dried  salt  herring.  The  total  imports  of  fish  n.o.e.  were  $1,152,144. 
Japan  was  the  largest  supplier  with  $495,509. 

Wheat  Flour. — Of  a  total  importation  of  wheat  flour  valued  at  $1,476,886, 
Canada  supplied  to  the  extent  of  $370,349.  The  United  States  was  the  prin- 
cipal shipper  with  $545,892,  while  Australia's  share  was  $531,892. 

Macaroni.— Canada  was  the  principal  supplier  of  this  commodity  with 
$1,643  out  of  a  total  of  $2,763. 

Condensed  Milk. — Canada's  shipments  of  tinned  milk  were  about  the  same 
as  for  the  first  quarter  of  1933  and  were  valued  at  $15,460.  Of  a  total  importa- 
tion worth  $367,493  Holland  supplied  to  the  value  of  $284,208. 

Oatmeal. — Total  importations  of  oatmeal  were  valued  at  $39,171.  The 
principal  supplier  was  the  United  States  with  $30,684.  Australia  was  next  with 
$4,734  and  Canada  third  with  $3,293.  It  is  known  that  a  portion  of  the  oat- 
meal credited  to  the  United  States  originated  in  Canada. 

Lead. — Australia,  with  shipments  of  lead  to  the  value  of  $49,516,  supplied 
about  half  the  total  imports  worth  $99,525.  Canada's  share  was  $26,679,  and 
that  of  Burma  $21,980. 

Zinc. — The  total  imports  of  zinc  were  valued  at  $9,051;  Canada,  $2,520; 
British  Malaya,  $3,241;  and  French  Indo-China,  $1,891. 

Newsprint. — Total  imports  were  given  as  $460,873:  Japan,  $236,051;  Can- 
ada, $95,090,  and  Sweden,  $52,849. 

Upper  Leather. — The  value  given  for  the  total  imports  of  upper  leather  was 
$361,803.  The  leading  supplier  was  French  Indo-China  with  $127,336  and  Ger- 
many was  next  with  $73,333.  Canada's  share  was  comparatively  small,  $8,938. 
Holland  also  controls  a  share  of  the  trade  in  this  commodity. 

Motor  Cars. — There  is  a  decided  change  in  the  trend  of  the  motor  car 
trade  in  the  colony,  due  entirely  to  the  preference  given  to  cars  of  British  origin. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  the  leading  supplier  with  imports  valued  at  $197,502. 
Canada  was  second  with  $173,017,  while  United  States  shipments  dropped  off 
to  $52,959.   The  total  value  of  imports  amounted  to  $428,607. 

IMPORTS  INTO  HONGKONG  FROM  CANADA 

The  following  table  shows  comparative  values  of  imports  from  Canada 
into  Hongkong  during  the  first  quarters  of  1934  and  1933.  Hongkong  dollar 
values  have  been  converted  to  United  States  dollars  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange  for  the  respective  quarters. 
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Jan. -Mar. 

Jan. -Mar 

1934 

1933 

U.S.$ 

U.S.$ 

Total  

.  ..  ..   ..  407,065 

276,664 

American  pine  

.   ......  21,933 

388 

10,841 

.  ....  .  .  58,164 

44,842 

  137,029 

117,550 

Macaroni  

  608 

  5,720 

5,120 

  1,451 

Cattle  

  11,499 

7,013 

  3,307 

129 

  1,218 

3,141 

  9.871 

5,288 

  932 

642 

35,183 

13,459 

Butter  

  3,664 

3,953 

16,027 

3,017 

  128 

64 

  64,016 

21,509 

ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAIN   BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  apparently  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  following  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  benefit  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Up-to-date  information  is  available  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
through  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with 
the  Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(b)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume  any 
responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners.  They, 
however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to  the 
standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 


AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  Canadian  exporters  the  names  of  responsible 

parties  in  a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 
(6)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 

them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 

to  buy  goods  from  Canada, 
(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 

of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 

been,  or  are  being,  made. 
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3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers: — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(6)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  samples  where  they  can 

be  seen  by  potential  buyers, 
(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping  and  banking 
representatives. 

(b)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
snipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade-marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advice  on  registra- 
tion. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  with  the  first  letter  provide  that  officer 
with  the  following: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(b)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order,  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

'/)  Details  of  the  experience  he  has  had  in  the  territory  served  by  the  Trade 
Commissioner. 
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(g)  Information  regarding  previous  connections,  if  any,  which  he  has 
either  with  agents  or  importers.  If  connections  still  exist,  what,  if  any, 
bearing  will  they  have  on  fresh  contacts  that  may  be  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of 
his  territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

MEAT 

Referring  to  the  notice  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1563,  dated  January  13,  1934,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  London  reports  that  an  Order  in  Council  has  been  made  under  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Parliament,  making  com- 
pulsory the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported  chilled  beef,  frozen 
mutton  and  lamb,  frozen  pork,  boneless  beef,  boneless  veal,  salted  beef,  salted 
pork  and  edible  offals  at  the  time  of  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
also  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale. 

The  method  of  marking  stipulated  is  described  in  detail  in  the  order,  which 
contains  diagrams  illustrating  the  positions  on  the  carcasses  where  the  marking 
must  appear. 

The  regulations  provide  that  each  side  of  chilled  beef  shall  bear  the  indi- 
cation of  origin  on  the  outer  side  in  a  continuous  series  of  words  in  three 
columns  extending  longitudinally.  In  the  case  of  frozen  mutton  and  frozen  lamb 
the  requirements  call  for  three  marks,  and  as  regards  frozen  pork  four  marks, 
on  each  side  of  the  carcass.  In  the  case  of  boneless  beef,  boneless  veal,  salted 
beef,  salted  pork  and  edible  offals,  the  indication  of  origin  is  to  be  applied  to 
each  container  or  package. 

Indications  of  origin  must  be  branded,  or  stamped,  stencilled  or  printed  in 
ink  or  stain,  durably  and  conspicuously,  in  letters  which  shall  be  not  less  than 
one-half  of  one  inch  in  height. 

The  order  will  come  into  operation  on  January  7,  1935. 

NEW  BRAZILIAN  CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

A.  dos  Reis  Carneiro,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  11,  1934. — A  new  Brazilian  customs  tariff,  which  is  to 
come  into  effect  on  September  1,  was  published  in  the  Diario  Official  of  June  11. 
In  addition  to  the  duties,  a  surtax  of  10'  per  cent  of  the  duties  is  imposed, 
replacing  certain  minor  taxes  presently  chargeable,  including  the  2  per  cent 
port  works  tax. 

The  "expediente"  fines  and  others,  presently  based  upon  the  official  value 
of  the  merchandise,  will  in  accordance  with  the  new  tariff  be  calculated  in  the 
same  manner  upon  the  duties. 

The  so-called  double  duty  fine  (imposed  in  the  case  of  a  discrepancy 
between  shipping  documents  and  merchandise)  will  be  applied  only  if  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  duties  exceeds  520  milreis. 

In  all  cases  of  fines  equal  to  the  duties,  they  will  be  calculated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tariff  to  which  the  merchandise  is  subject. 

In  calculating  fines  the  10  per  cent  surtax  mentioned  above  will  not  be 
included. 
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Rates  shown  in  the  new  tariff  are  the  actual  duties  payable,  to  which  only 
the  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duties,  thus  making  for  simplification,  has  to  be 
added.  There  are  two  columns  in  the  new  tariff,  showing  maximum  and  mini- 
mum rates  of  duty.  The  respective  articles  and  their  divisions  or  subdivisions 
are  enumerated  in  alphabetic  order  in  each  class.  The  "razoes"  or  rates  and 
"official  values"  of  the  merchandise  are  abolished. 

Fundamentally,  duties  will  be  assessed  on  a  weight  rather  than  an  ad 
valorem  basis. 

DRAWBACK 

The  Government  may  institute  the  drawback  or  temporary  importation 
with  remission  or  total  or  partial  exemption  of  duties  for  raw  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  merchandise  acknowledged  to  be  capable  of  competing 
outside  the  country,  with  similar  foreign  articles. 

TJNENUMERATED  ARTICLES 

Articles  which  are  not  classified  in  the  tariff  shall  be  assimilated  to  classi- 
fied goods.  If  this  is  not  possible,  they  shall  pay  ad  valorem  duties  at  the  rate 
of  40  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff  and  33  per  cent  under  the  minimum 
tariff. 

AD  VALOREM  DUTIES 

Ad  valorem  duties  shall  be  calculated  by  converting  the  declared  value  of 
the  goods  into  local  currency  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  of  the  previous 
month  and  then  applying  the  percentage  established  in  the  tariff. 

COMPARISON  OF  SOME  RATES  ON  CANADIAN  GOODS 

In  a  general  way  it  can  be  stated  that  the  rates  of  the  new  tariff  are  more 
or  less  the  same  as  the  prevailing  ones. 

On  some  articles  duties  show  a  reduction,  especially  where  ad  valorem 
rates  were  charged.  In  these  cases  the  difference  is  quite  important.  Duties 
on  some  kinds  of  raw  material  have  also  been  reduced.  Some  manufactured 
goods,  however,  show  an  increase  in  duties. 

A  glance  at  the  new  rates  on  articles  of  most  importance  to  Canada  shows 
that  duties  on  whisky  are  increased  by  about  2  per  cent  per  case,  malt  about 
11  per  cent,  pig  lead  about  20  per  cent,  preserved  fruits,  codfish  and  canned 
salmon  about  30  per  cent,  upper  leather  about  36  per  cent,  wallboard  about  43 
per  cent,  fresh  and  frozen  salmon  about  45  per  cent,  sewing  machines  about  50 
per  cent  and  smoked  salmon  about  140  per  cent.  Importers,  however,  state  that 
the  increase  in  duties  on  codfish  and  malt  will  not  affect  sales,  as  this  represents 
only  an  increase  of  about  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per  kilogram  of  codfish  and 
three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  kilogram  of  malt. 

Duties  on  other  products  have  been  reduced  as  follows:  about  10  per  cent 
on  rubber  belting  and  hose,  about  17  per  cent  on  tea,  about  24  per  cent  on 
potatoes  and  on  needles  for  sewing  machines,  about  25  per  cent  on  brass  in  rods 
and  copper  in  rods,  slightly  more  than  27  per  cent  on  brass  valves,  and  about 
37  per  cent  on  aluminium  in  rods. 

New  rates  on  other  Canadian  goods  such  as  flour  of  wheat,  wheat,  rolled 
oats,  tires,  fox  skins,  silk  and  wool  manufactures,  pipe  fittings  of  iron  and  steel, 
wire  of  iron,  bolts  and  nuts,  chains  of  iron,  aluminium  cable  for  the  supply  of 
electric  power  and  copper  wire  and  cable  are  the  same  as  the  prevailing  ones. 

According  to  a  decree  issued  by  the  Brazilian  Government  on  March  21, 
newsprint  bearing  the  name  of  the  newspaper  or  review  for  which  it  is  intended, 
easily  legible  in  water-mark  (verge)  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  at  a  maximum 
distance  apart  of  twenty  centimetres,  enters  duty  free. 

Fresh  fruits  from  Canada  and  agricultural  implements  continue  to  enjoy 
freedom  from  dutic>. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom   and   Lithuania   Trade  Agreement 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  under 
date  July  12,  1934,  that  a  commercial  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Lithuania  was  signed  on  July  6  following  the  lines  of  previous  pacts  which 
the  British  Government  have  concluded  with  other  Baltic  countries. 

The  reductions  in  duty  accorded  by  Lithuania  to  United  Kingdom  products 
cover  imports  from  Great  Britain  amounting  in  1932  to  about  £300,000,  which 
represented  about  57  per  cent  of  the  Lithuanian  total  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  that  year.  The  most  important  of  these  concessions  relate  to  coal 
and  coke,  herrings,  various  textile  goods  (for  which  purchase  arrangements 
have  also  been  made),  motor  cars,  and  iron  and  steel.  In  return,  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  undertake  not  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  of  bacon,  hams,  and  butter  from  Lithuania  except  in  so  far 
as  such  regulation  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  effective  operation  of  domestic 
marketing  schemes.  The  two  governments,  moreover,  undertake  to  keep  in 
view  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  in  furthering  the  objects 
of  the  agreement. 

Anglo-Estonian  Trade  Agreement 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  under 
date  July  17,  1934,  that  like  the  other  agreements  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  Northern  European  countries  the  commercial  agreement  just  made 
by  the  British  Government  with  Estonia  provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  regard  to  imports  into  Great  Britain  of 
agricultural  produce  from  Estonia  and  for  a  number  of  benefits  to  Estonian 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

No  new  tariff  concessions  are  introduced  except  consolidations  of  the  exist- 
ing duties  on  concave  chair  backs  and  chair  seats  of  plywood  (at  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem)  and  casein  plastics  (at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem)  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  flax  on  the  free  list. 

In  return  Estonia  has  reduced  her  customs  duties  on  United  Kingdom  tex- 
tile goods;  coal  and  coke;  galvanized  sheets  and  tin  plates. 

Special  undertakings  and  purchase  agreements  in  respect  to  certain  com- 
modities have  also  been  effected  with  a  view  to  increasing  United  Kingdom 

Australian   Sales  Tax  and  Primage  Duty 

Mr.  M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  cables  that 
the  Australian  Budget  introduced  on  July  24  makes  some  reductions  in  primage 
duty  and  exempts  some  goods  from  sales  tax.  Later  information  will  be  pub- 
lished regarding  the  extent  of  the  changes. 

Swiss  Import  Restrictions 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam, 
Netherlands,  forwards  Order  No.  40  of  the  Swiss  Department  of  Public  Economy, 
effective  from  July  1,  1934,  whereby  the  following  products  can  be  imported 
into  Switzerland  only  under  quota  licence:  — 
Boards,  planed  or  grooved,  tongued,  etc. 

Furniture,  upholstered,  with  or  without  trimming  in  white,  not  covered. 
Furniture,  covered  with  velvet,  plush  silk,  etc. 

Piece-goods  made  of  artificial  silk  and  wool,  weighing  more  than  300  grams  per  square 
metre,  and  containing  at  most  15  per  cent  in  weight  of  artificial  silk  spun  with  the  wool. 

Piece-goods  of  pure  silk  or  floss  silk,  mixed  or  not  with  other  textiles,  and  of  pure  or 
mixed  artificial  silk. 

Manufactures  of  silk,  floss  silk,  or  artificial  silk  cut  and  hemmed,  except  Coverings. 
Iron  ranges  and  stoves,  except  electric. 

Unenumerated  manufactures  of  sheet  iron  or  wire,  coated  with  tin,  zinc,  copper,  or  nickel. 
Cutlery. 
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Netherlands  Import  Restrictions  on  Coal  Stoves 

Mr.  William  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam, 
writes  that  a  Netherlands  Royal  Decree  of  July  9,  1934,  establishes  a 
quota  on  importation  into  the  Netherlands  of  coal  stoves  of  all  kinds  as  well  as 
iron  castings  destined  for  their  manufacture.  From  July  1,  1934,  to  November  30, 
1934,  imports  of  these  goods  are  limited  to  40  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity 
imported  from  each  exporting  country  for  five  months  during  the  year  1933. 
The  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  however,  may  fix  special  quotas  for  countries 
designated  by  them. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  30 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  July  30,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  July  23,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 


nann 

Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Bate 

July  23 

July  30 

.1407 

$  .1874 

$  .1869 

4i 

.1390 

.2302 

.2306 

3 

.0072 

.0124 

.0123 

7 

Czechoslovakia. 

 Krone 

.0296 

.0410 

.0409 

3i 

.2680 

.2225 

.2214 

2l 

.0252 

.0221 

.0221 

4i 

.0392 

.0650 

.0648 

2i 

.2382 

.3841 

.3804 

4 

Great  Britain 

4.8666 

4.9727 

4.9536 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0093 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6674 

.6649 

21 

.1749 

.2959 

.2950 

4i 

.0526 

.0846 

.0843 

3 

Jugo-Slavia 

.0176 

.0226 

.0225 

6A 

.2680 

.2501 

.2491 

3* 

Portugal  

.0442 

.0458 

.0457 

5l 

.0060 

.0101 

.0101 

6 

.1930 

.1348 

.1344 

6 

.2680 

.2568 

.  2555 

2h 

.4245 

.3216 

.3207 

2" 

.1930 

.9859 

.9831 

n 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.2465 

.2581 

Brazil  

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0838 

.0860 

Chile  

.1217 

.  1060 

.1057 

.9733 

.5817 

.5702 

4 

.4985 

.2751 

.2743 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2415 

.2310 

6 

.1930 

.3253 

.3343 

1.0342 

.7940 

.7915 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9869 

.9841 

Hongkong  . .  . 

 Dollar 

.3712 

.3687 

.3650 

.3746 

.3733 

3A 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2953 

.2944 

3.65 

.4020 

.(.707 

.  6682 

4 

.3352 

.3323 

Si  am  

,  ,  Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.  4640 

.4638 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5842 

.5825 

British  Guiana, 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0379 

1.0340 

4.8666 

4.9826 

4  .  i)t) :-i:> 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.037!) 

1.0340 

.0392 

.0651 

.0650 

Guadeloupe  ,  , 

.0392 

.0651 

.0650 

4.8666 

3.9781 

3.9628 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.1002 

5.0805 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

3.9941 

3.9788 

4.8666 

4.9789 

4.9597 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  'to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 


Stratford,  Onit. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Foodstuffs  

Flour  

Canned  Goods  

Apples  

Corn  Starch  

Miscellaneous — 

Fishmeal  

Animal  Glue  

Galvanized  Sheets  

Glavanized  Wrought  Iron  Gas 
Pipe. 

Galvanized  Wire  

White  Unglazed  Newsprint  

Newsprint  

Hair  Nets  

Hair  Nets  

Boudoir  Caps  

Bathing  Suits  

Rubber  Corset  Sheeting  

Silk  Hosiery  

Egg  Crate  Spacers,  Bottoms  and 

Cardboard  Containers. 
Wallboard    (White,    Cream  or 

Light  Grey). 

Pig  Iron  

Corrugated  Joint  Fasteners  with 

Saw  Edges. 


724 
725 
726 
727 
728 


729 
730 
731 
732 

733 
734 
735 
736 
737 
738 
739 
740 
741 
742 

743 

744 
745 


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 

San  Jose,  Costa  Rica  

London,  England  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . 
Hongkong  


Rotterdam,  Holland  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Hongkong  

Hongkong  


Hongkong  

Hongkong  

Buenos  Aire?,  Argentina 

Kingston,  Jamaica  , 

Kingston,  Jamaica  , 

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  , 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

London,  England  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad . 


Rotterdam,  Holland 

Bangkok,  Siam  

London,  England . .  . 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Buying  Agents. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


Agency. 


Purchase. 
Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Aug.  10;  Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  17;  Montcalm, 
Aug.  22;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  26;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  31 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Laurentic,  Aug.  17;  Antonia,  Aug.  31 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Aug.  10;  Beaverbrae,  Aug.  17;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  24;  Beaver- 
burn,  Aug.  31;  Beaverford,  Sept,  7— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Aug.  17;  Ausonia,  Aug. 
24;  Ascania,  Aug.  31;  Aurania,  Sept.  7 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Aug.  9;  Manchester  Producer,  Aug.  16;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Aug.  23;  Manchester  Division,  Aug.  30;  Manchester  Brigade,  Sept.  6 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  Aug.  21;  Kastalia,  Aug.  31 
—both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. —Bristol  City,  Aug.  11;  New  York  City,  Sept.  8 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Aug.  10;  Airthria,  Aug.  17;  Athenia,  Aug.  24;  Sulairia,  Aug.  3*1 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Aug.  22;  Kelso,  Sept.  12 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  Aug.  10;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Aug.  24; 
Cairnesk,  Sept,  7 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverbrae,  Aug.  17;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  24;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  31;  Beaver- 
dale, Sept.  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Kings  County,  Aug.  15;  Brant  County,  Aug.  27;  Hada 
County,  Sept.  15 — all  County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  Aug.  10;  Evanger,  Aug.  24;  Grey  County.  Sept.  12 — 
all  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Aug.  10;  Beaverford,  Sept.  7 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Frank- 
furt (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American-North  German  Lloyd  Line,  Aug.  31. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — 'Georgio  Ohlsen,  Aug.  11;  Valleluce,  Aug.  25 — both 
Lloyd-Mcditerraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ragnhildsholm,  Swedish-America- 
Mexico  Line,  Aug.  15. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Drammensfjord,  Norwegian-America  Line,  Aug.  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Aug.  17;  Winona  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Clarke  SS.  Co.,-  Aug.  24. 
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To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Nortkland,  Aug.  13;  North  Voyageur,  Aug.  20— both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
Aug.  9;  Colborne,  Aug.  23;  Cornwallis,  Sept.  6 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe 
and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Atroy,  Aug.  14;  a  steamer,  Aug.  29 — 
both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  Aug.  8;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Aug. 
17;  Lady  Somers,  Aug.  22;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),,  Aug,  31 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Erik  Frissel  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro),  Canadian-South  America  Line,  Aug.  6;  Mathara,  Aug.  20;  a  steamer,  Aug.  30 — 
both  International  Freighting  Corp.  (do  not  call  at  Santos). 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient' cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser,,  Aug.  24;  Cana- 
dian Victor,  Sept.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — 'Canadian  Leader,  Aug.  31;  Cana- 
dian Challenger,  Sept.  29 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — Bassa,  Aug.  15;  Mattawin  (calls 
at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Port  Elizabeth,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira),  Aug.  25 — both 
Elder-Dempster  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Aug.  18;  Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  29 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  21;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  8 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London,  Leith,  Dundee  and  Hamburg. — Quaker  City,  American  Hampton  Roads, 
Aug.  11. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Aug.  12;  Westernland,  Aug.  26 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  Aug.  11;  Kosciuszko,  Sept.  8 — Both  Gdynia- 
America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
Aug.  13;  Rosalind,  Aug.  6;  Fort  St.  George,  Aug.  14 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Portia, 
Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,,  Aug.  15;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  21. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  6;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  20; 
Lady  Drake,  Sept.  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Atroy,  Aug.  19;  a  steamer,  Sept.  3 
— both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  Aug.  6;  Cavelier, 
Aug.  20 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Aug.  15;  Lillemor,  Aug.  29 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy. 
Aug.  13;  Colborne,  Aug.  27;  Cornwallis,  Sept.  10 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guade- 
loupe and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Mayiila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silversandal,  Aug. 
15;  Chinese  Prince,  Aug.  29;  Silveryew,  Sept.  12 — all  SilvernPrince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gourko,  Aug.  8;  Borodino,  Sept.  5 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 
To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Exporter,  Aug.  11;  Manchester  Hero,  Sept. 
11 — both  Manchester  Line. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  10;  Lady  Drake,  Aug.  24; 
Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Olancho,  United  Fruit  Line,  Aug.  9. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Worcester,  Aug.  15;  City  of  Perth,  Sept.  15 — both  American  and 
Indian  Line. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Moveria  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Aug. 
6;  Norman  Star,  Aug.  9;  Gothic  Star,  Sept.  15;  Celtic  Star,  Sept.  26 — all  American  Mail 
Line  (call  at  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle);  Lochmonar  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam), 
Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Aug.  10;  Anniston  City  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son 
Ltd.,  Aug.  14;  Pacific  Exporter  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  Pacific  Line 
Ltd.,  Aug.  16. 

To  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Ports. — Nansenville,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping 
Co.,  Aug.  10. 

To  Hawaii. — Mana,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Aug.  15. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Aug.  11;  Hi}e  Maru,  Aug.  25;  Heian 
Maru,  Sept.  8 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Aug.  26  (cargo 
accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Aug.  11;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Aug.  25;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Sept.  8;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Sept.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  12. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Sept.  4;  Tosari,  Sept.  28 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Aug.  15;  Aorangi,  Sept.  12 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Aug.  18;  Golden 
Cloud,  Sept.  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  Aug. 
11;  Indien,  Aug.  25;  Wairuna,  Sept.  17 — all  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line.  August. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam—  Loch  Monar,  Aug.  11;  Nebraska,  Aug.  25; 
Lochgoil,  Sept.  8;  Drechtdyk,  Sept,  22 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton 

if  inducements  offer). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull — Europa,  Aug.  30;  India, 
Sept.  22— both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  August. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — 'Canada,  Aug.  10;  Annie  Johnson,  Sept.  7 — both  Johnson  Line. 
To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
September. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia  (calls  at  La  Guaira, 
Venezuela,  and  Georgetown,  Demerara),  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Manoeran,  Aug.  22;  Silverwillow,  Sept,  21 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  Sept.  4. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  14. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — • 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  /the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Greece 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  1  Corai  Street,  Athens.  (Territory  includes  Turkey,  Bulgaria, 
and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— S  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  Bast,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  44  Ann  Street.  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 


CAJNADIAiN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langlet,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotechb,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Aparta<$>  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.    (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 

Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaiten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya    Colony.)     Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 

London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  F.  H.  Palmer,  Northchffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MARKET  FOR  SUNDRY  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  ait  current  open  rates  of  exchange,  namely: 
one  Canadian  dollar  equals  4-16  paper  pesos) 

Buenos  Aires,  July  10,  1934. — The  Argentine  rubber  goods  industry,  pro- 
tected as  it  is  by  a  substantial  customs  tariff,  has  shown  some  considerable 
development  in  recent  years,  so  that  it  is  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  wide  range 
of  articles  to  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  There  are,  however,  a 
good  number  of  articles  that  are  not  yet  made  in  Argentina,  or  only  produced 
on  a  small  scale,  and  the  imports  of  these  items  are  sufficiently  important  to 
warrant  the  attention  of  Canadian  firms. 

The  following  list  represents  the  products  that  are  made  in  Argentina, 
imports  of  which  have  been  practically  eliminated  in  some  cases,  and  greatly 
reduced  in  others:  hot  water  bottles  and  ice  bags;  syringes  of  all  sorts;  urinals; 
blood-pressure  bags;  most  surgical  rubber  goods;  air  cushions;  all  types  of 
moulded  rubber  goods;  bands  and  erasers;  balls;  sponge  rubber  goods;  tire 
patches;  soles  and  heels;  mats  and  stair  treads;  automobile  tires  and  inner 
tubes;  hose;  rubber  tubing;  canvas  rubber  soled  shoes;  toys. 

The  statistics  of  imports  of  rubber  goods  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to 
indicate  the  principal  lines  at  present  being  supplied  from  abroad,  but  the 
following  products  are  still  imported  in  good  quantities:  bathing  caps  and  shoes; 
rubbers  and  rubber  boots;  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes;  balloons,  advertising  and 
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meteorological;  toys,  inflated  and  otherwise;  beach  toys;  enamelled  rubber  balls; 
baby  pants;  nipples  and  soothers;  sheeting;  automobile  tires  and  tubes;  hard 
rubber  battery  boxes;  gloves. 

The  duties  on  most  rubber  goods  or  goods  that  contain  rubber  are  high,  being 
generally  47  per  cent  on  the  appraised  values  which  are  fixed  in  the  customs 
schedule  for  the  majority  of  items.  The  weight  for  duty  purposes  is,  in  most 
cases,  the  legal  net  weight,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  follow  all  packing 
instructions  carefully  and  accurately. 

SYSTEM  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Foreign-made  rubber  goods  are  generally  sold  either  by  representatives 
working  on  a  commission  basis  or  through  distributors  who  have  exclusive  selling 
rights  in  Argentina.  The  commission  usually  paid  to  the  representatives  is  10 
per  cent,  which  should  be  included  in  the  prices  when  quoting  for  this  market. 
While  f.o.b.  price-  are  acceptable  for  some  lines,  wherever  possible  manufacturers 
should  try  to  offer  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  quotations. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  AND  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

Owing  to  the  Argentine  method  of  exchange  control,  described  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1589  (July  14,  1934),  page  73,  it  is  of  primary  importance 
for  manufacturers  who  might  receive  orders  from  Argentina  to  make  certain 
before  shipping  that  they  are  adequately  protected  as  regards  the  remittance  of 
exchange.  Owing  to  the  continued  difficulty  in  obtaining  advance  exchange 
permits,  importers  of  rubber  goods  are  depending  in  many  cases  on  the  free 
exchange  market.  A  few  articles  that  are  readily  available  from  England  are 
probably  still  paid  for  on  the  official  exchange  market,  since  exchange  permits 
are  comparatively  easy  to  obtain  to  pay  for  imports  from  that  country.  How- 
ever, reliable  representatives  are  at  present  only  taking  orders  from  importers 
if  the  latter  sign  an  agreement  to  purchase  the  exchange  on  the  free  market  if 
a  permit  is  not  forthcoming  either  by  the  time  the  goods  arrive,  or  by  a  certain 
specified  period.  No  exporters  should  consider  shipping  to  Argentina  unless  they 
are  similarly  protected. 

The  effect  of  the  exchange  restrictions  has  been  to  reduce  long-term  pay- 
ments, and  most  business  is  on  the  basis  of  cash  against  documents  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Some  United  Stales  firms  arc  insisting  on  20  per  cent  with  order,  and  the 
balance  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods.  Such  terms  would  probably  only  be 
accepted  where  the  exporter's  product  is  well  known. 

Details  on  Various  Commodities 

The  following  notes  describe  briefly  a  few  salient  points  to  be  observed  in 
connection  with  the  various  rubber  products  at  present  imported  into  Argen- 
tina:— 

BATHING  CAPS 

Most  of  the  bathing  caps  sold  in  Argentina  are  of  United  States  manufac- 
ture, there  being  a  small  importation  from  Germany  and  Austria.  The  trade  is 
seasonal  and  orders  are  placed  from  January  to  March  for  October  or  November 
delivery.  The  demand  varies  according  to  the  prevalent  fashion,  but  the  caps 
moulded  to  conform  to  the  head  and  supplied  with  chin  straps  make  up  most 
of  the  imports.  There  is  a  good  outlet  for  white  caps,  although  all  colours  are 
sold  and  lately  the  caps  figured  to  imitate  the  hair  have  come  into  popular 
demand.  Caps  must  be  packed  with  internal  paper  wrapping,  and  it  is  custom- 
ary to  divide  the  cases  into  thin  paper  packets  of  one  or  two  dozen  caps  each. 
The  duties  work  out  at  about  2-67  paper  pesos  per  kilogram  (64-2  cents 
Canadian). 
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BATHING  SLIPPERS 

The  use  of  bathing  slippers  is  becoming  more  general,  and  a  good  outlet  exists 
for  these  items,  as  they  are  not  yet  successfully  made  in  the  country.  The 
United  States,  Germany,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  are  the  chief  sources  oi 
supply  The  trade  is,  of  course,  seasonal  as  in  the  case  of  bathing  caps.  In- 
ternal packing  must  also  be  used,  it  being  customary  to  pack  a  half-dozen  pairs 
in  light  paper  wrapping  before  placing  the  shoes  in  the  packing  case.  Ine 
duties  work  out  at  2-13  paper  pesos  per  kilogram  (51-4  cents  Canadian). 

RUBBERS  AND  RUBBER  BOOTS 

These  items  are  imported  principally  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Ger- 
many and  England.  They  are  not  at  present  made  in  the  country,  and  the  use 
of  rubber  boots  would  appear  to  be  increasing.  Statistics  of  imports  of  rubber 
footwear  which  probably  includes  rubbers,  bathing  slippers,  and  top  boots,  show 
that  total  imports  amounted  to  64,001  kilograms  in  1931,  33,675  kilograms  m 
1932,  and  73,424  kilograms  in  1933. 

There  is  a  certain  outlet  for  rubber  boots  to  the  various  Government  depart- 
ments who  purchase  through  tenders.  Representatives  do  not  usually  quote 
direct  on  such  tenders,  but  sell  to  importers  who  resell  to  the  Government.  A 
good  proportion  of  the  rubber  boots  and  rubber  rain-shoes  is  not,  however,  sold 
by  representatives  but  by  branch  offices  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  who  do 
their  own  importing  and  sell  in  small  or  large  quantities  to  the  retail  trade  as 
the  occasion  demands. 

The  duty  is  levied  on  the  legal  net  weight  and  therefore  internal  wrapping  is 
essential.  In  the  case  of  top  boots  each  boot  is  shipped  in  a  light  paper  envelope. 
The  duties  on  these  items  work  out  at  about  2-13  paper  pesos  per  kilogram 
(51-4  cents  Canadian). 

CANVAS  RUBBER- SOLED  SHOES 

The  growth  of  local  industry  has  greatly  cut  down  the  imports  of  these 
items,  as  a  reference  to  the  statistics  shows.  Imports  in  1929  amounted  to 
416,066  dozen  pairs,  in  1932  to  50,653  dozen  pairs,  and  in  1933  to  54,498  dozen 
pairs.  Most  of  the  imports  are  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Japanese 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Czechoslovakian  competition  has  made  inroads  into  the 
Canadian  and  United  States  shipments,  but  the  primary  cause  of  the  falling 
off  must  be  attributed  to  local  manufactures.  The  principal  demand  is  for 
white  Oxfords  with  ordinary  rubber  soles,  which  is  the  type  that  is  principally 
made  locally.  There  is  also,  of  course,  a  considerable  outlet  for  crepe  rubber- 
soled  shoes,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  competition  offered  by  United 
Kingdom  shippers  in  these  lines.  The  shoes,  sold  in  Argentina  must  be  made 
with  a  high  instep  and  from  a  last  of  at  least  medium  width. 

Shipments  from  Japan  have  not,  up  to  the  present,  given  satisfaction,  as  late 
delivery  and  faulty  quality  have  resulted  in  considerable  disappointment. 

Canadian  and  United  States  makes  of  shoes  are  well  known  for  their 
quality  and  are  able  to  hold  a  portion  of  the  market  in  competition  with  the 
locally  made  shoes  owing  to  their  long-established  reputation.  They  are  nearly 
all  sold  from  stocks  held  in  Buenos  Aires  by  branch  offices  of  the  manufacturers; 
in  this  way  equal  service  to  that  supplied  by  the  local  manufacturers  can  be 
given  to  the  retailers. 

The  duties  on  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes  work  out  at  42-6  paper  centavos 
per  pair  (10-2  cents  Canadian)  for  shoes  up  to  25  centimetres  in  length,  and 
99-5  paper  centavos  per  pair  (23-9  cents  Canadian)  for  larger  sizes. 

BALLOONS 

Rubber  balloons  are  used  extensively  in  Argentina  as  an  advertising  medium. 
They  are  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  the  United  States,  although  a  few 
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transparent  balloons  are  shipped  from  France.  Round  balloons  have  the  greatest 
demand,  the  most  popular  size  being  9  inches  in  diameter.  Airship  balloons  are 
required  in  reduced  quantities,  and  a  few  squawker  and  water  balloons  are 
supplied  by  Japan.  All  plain  colours  are  in  demand  as  well  as  two-coloured, 
striped  and  mottled.  Balloons  are  imported  unprinted,  the  printing  usually 
being  done  locally.  The  balloons  must  be  shipped  with  the  neck  drawn  over  a 
light  wooden  twister  valve.  This  is  important  as  the  duty  is  paid  on  weight  and 
is  a  higher  classification  when  the  balloons  are  shipped  without  a  valve.  It  is 
custom ary  for  the  manufacturer  to  credit  the  importer  with  a  certain  percentage 
(usually  75)  of  the  value  of  any  valves  that  are  returned  after  the  importation 
of  the  balloons  has  been  effected. 

The  duty  on  balloons  with  mouthpiece,  or  valve,  works  out  at  about  3*41 
paper  centavos  per  kilogram  (82-2  cents  Canadian).  As  this  duty  is  on  the 
legal  net  weight,  the  balloons  are  usually  packed  two  gross  to  the  envelope, 
before  being  placed  in  the  external  packing  case. 

Most  of  the  balloons  are  sold  in  Argentina  through  commission  agents  to 
the  importing  distributors  who  usually  operate  their  own  printing  establish- 
ments. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  import  considerable  quantities  of  meteorological 
balloons.  These  have  usually  been  purchased  in  Germany,  but  the  last  tender 
was  divided  principally  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom,  German 
manufacturers  obtaining  only  a  small  share  of  the  total  required. 

TOYS 

Most  of  the  rubber  toys  sold  in  this  market  are  shipped  from  Austria, 
Hungary,  Germany  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  from  Japan.  They  are  principally 
handled  by  distributing  agents  who  sell  to  buyers  from  stocks  or  who  take  orders 
for  direct  importation  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  clients. 

Some  large  inflated  beach  toys,  made  from  heavy  reinforced  rubber,  are 
imported  from  the  United  States.  A  certain  amount  of  business  in  these  lines 
from  Canada  should  be  possible  if  prices  are  competitive  with  the  United  States 
quotations. 

RUBBER  BALLS 

Imports  of  rubber  balls  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  highly  enamelled 
hollow  balls.  Most  of  the  solid  and  unvarnished  balls  are  made  locally.  Im- 
ports are  principally  from  Austria  and  Germany,  which  are  mostly  handled  by 
buying  agents. 

BABY  PANTS 

There  is  a  relatively  good  market  for  baby  pants  in  Argentina,  although 
local  industry  has  just  started  to  manufacture  them  and  may,  if  the  quality 
proves  satisfactory,  cut  down  imports.  Most  of  the  supplies  on  the  market  at 
present  are  of  United  States  and  German  origin.  Colours  most  in  demand  are 
white  or  natural,  light  blue,  and  pink.  They  must  be  packed  with  internal 
wrapping,  and  it  is  customary  to  group  one  or  several  dozen  in  light  paper 
wrappings.  These  items  are  principally  sold  by  commission  agents.  Duties 
on  baby  pants  work  out  at  about  2-13  paper  pesos  per  kilogram  (51-4  cents 
Canadian) . 

NIPPLES  AND  SOOTHERS 

Although  both  nipples  and  soothers  are  being  made  in  Argentina,  the 
quality  is  not  yet  sufficiently  good  to  eliminate  foreign  competition.  Imports 
are  principally  from  the  United  States,  but  Germany,  England,  and  France  also 
obtain  a  share  of  the  trade.  Probably  the  wide-necked  bottles  are  more  in  use, 
but  nipples  must  be  offered  for  both  wide-  and  narrow-necked  types.  Soothers 
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are  used  extensively  and  imported  in  fair  quantities  from  the  sources  indicated 
above.  Duties  are  paid  on  the  legal  net  weight  and  it  is  usual  to  pack  one  gross 
to  a  light  cardboard  box  before  placing  in  the  packing  case.  The  duties  on 
soothers  work  out  at  about  2-60  paper  pesos  per  kilogram  (61-5  cents  Canadian) , 
and  on  nipples  at  about  11-10  paper  pesos  per  kilogram  ($2.67  Canadian). 

RUBBER  SHEETING 

There  is  a  good  market  in  Argentina  for  corset  sheeting.  This  subject  was 
covered  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1589  (July  14,  1934,  page  71), 
and  it  is  suggested  that  interested  manufacturers  should  refer  to  this  report. 

There  is  also  some  considerable  outlet  for  hospital  and  crib  sheeting,  as  it 
is  not  yet  manufactured  locally.  This  product  is,  however,  principally  supplied 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  importers  of 
English  material  can  probably  obtain  advance  exchange  permits,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  compete  from  Canada  since  it  is  likely  that  the  importer  would 
have  to  rely  on  the  free  exchange  market  and  pay  considerably  more  for  his 
foreign  currency. 

Imports  are  principally  of  cloth  rubberized  on  both  sides,  the  better  quality 
being  dark  red  in  colour  and  the  cheaper  lines  being  white  and  sometimes  pink. 
It  is  mostly  sold  in  yard  widths,  in  rolls  of  25  or  50  yards  long,  rolled  on  a 
wooden  core  and  each  roll  wrapped  in  paper.  There  is  a  small  importation  of 
ready-cut,  pure  rubber  crib  sheets  from  the  United  States. 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES  AND  INNER  TUBES 

Owing  to  the  establishment  in  Argentina  of  four  branch  plants  of  foreign 
manufacturers  (two  American,  one  French,  and  one  Italian)  in  recent  years, 
the  imports  of  tires  and  inner  tubes  have  been  seriously  reduced.  In  1930  total 
imports  of  tires  amounted  to  5,523,723  kilograms,  and  by  1933  the  total  had 
fallen  to  1,820,115  kilograms.  The  United  States  obtained  about  58-5  per  cent 
in  1930,  the  United  Kingdom  17-7  per  cent,  Italy  9-2  per  cent,  and  Canada 
7-4  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  branch  plants,  the  position 
of  the  sources  of  supply  in  1932  (the  latest  available  complete  statistics)  had 
considerably  altered:  Italy  led  with  42-1  per  cent,  followed  by  the  United  King- 
dom with  28-4  per  cent,  the  United  States  with  20-9  per  cent,  France  with  4-9 
per  cent  and  Canada  with  2-8  per  cent. 

Imports  of  inner  tubes  have  shown  a  similar  decline  from  711,876  kilograms 
in  1930  to  177,890  kilograms  in  1933.  The  United  States  held  first  place  as  a 
supplier  in  1930  with  over  62  per  cent,  followed  by  France  with  14-5  per  cent, 
Germany  with  11-3  per  cent,  the  balance  principally  being  shipped  from  Italy, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.  In  1932  France  is  credited  with  60  per  cent, 
the  United  Kingdom  with  about  26  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  with  7-5 
per  cent. 

HARD  RUBBER  BATTERY  BOXES 

These  are  imported  in  good  quantities  owing  to  the  prohibitive  duties  on 
built-up  batteries  and  to  the  lack  of  locally  manufactured  pure  rubber  boxes. 
Supplies  come  from  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Sizes  principally  in  demand 
are  for  boxes  to  make  up  11-,  13-  and  15-plate  batteries.  Each  box  must  be 
separately  wrapped  in  paper  before  packing  in  the  case.  It  should  be  noted 
that  padding  between  boxes  within  the  case  is  not  sufficient  for  customs  purposes. 
Prices  must  always  be  quoted  on  the  boxes  complete  with  covers  and  vents. 
Sales  are  almost  exclusively  effected  by  commission  agents. 
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RUBBER  GLOVES 

Although  rubber  gloves  are  made  in  limited  quantities  in  Argentina,  the 
quality  is  not  up  to  the  foreign-made  article,  so  that  there  exists  a  good  market 
for  both  surgeons'  and  household  rubber  gloves.  Competition  from  the  local 
industry  is  principally  felt  in  the  latter  types.  Most  of  the  imports  are  from  the 
United  States  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  from  Germany.  Canada  also  obtains 
a  small  share  of  the  business  in  both  surgeons'  and  household  gloves.  Most  of 
the  surgeons'  gloves  are  made  from  pure  lactex  and  are  reinforced  with  a  rubber 
band  at  the  wrist.  Household  gloves  are  sold  in  various  colours'  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  red  gloves  are  more  in  demand.  In  view  of  competition  at 
low  prices  from  local  manufacturers,  prices  on  household  gloves  must  be  very 
low  and  therefore  the  type  imported  is  not  of  the  highest  grade. 

Rubber  gloves  are  imported  in  glassine  envelopes,  and  on  no  account  should 
individual  boxes  be  used  as  duties  are  charged  on  the  legal  net  weight.  The 
duties  on  household  gloves  work  out  at  about  2-46  paper  pesos  per  kilogram 
(59  cents  Canadian).  Surgeons'  gloves  are  charged  duties  at  the  rate  of  11-10 
paper  pesos  per  kilogram  ($2.67  Canadian) . 

Gloves  are  sold  by  commission  agents  and  also  through  buying  agents.  Some 
of  the  large  United  States  manufacturers  sell  to  exclusive  distributors  who  pur- 
chase for  their  own  account  and  distribute  the  gloves  to  the  retail  trade. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  local 
production  of  rubber  goods,  there  still  exists  a  reasonably  good  market  in 
Argentina  for  various  items.  Several  inquiries  have  recently  been  received  from 
local  representatives  for  representations  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber 
goods,  and  interested  firms  should  therefore  communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  giving  details  of 
the  products  manufactured  for  export. 


RIO  NEGRO  HYDRO-ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  URUGUAY 

According  to  advice  received  from  Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  under  date  July  27,  1934,  a  call  for  tenders  has 
now  been  issued  for  the  construction  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  on  the  Rio  Negro 
in  Uruguay.  This  project  was  described  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1572  (March  17,  1934). 

According  to  the  announcement,  the  tenders  must  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  terms  which  are  available  at  a  cost  of  100  Uruguayan  pesos. 
Offers  must  be  made  for  the  construction  of  the  complete  project  and  must  give 
a  global  price.  Each  tender  must  be  made  in  Spanish,  with  the  exception  that 
any  catalogues  and  illustrated  leaflets  that  may  bo  attached  can  be  written  in 
any  other  language. 

The  tenders  will  be  opened  in  Montevideo  on  January  15,  1935.  Each  offer 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  in  cash  or  approved  security  to  a  value  of 
200,000  Uruguayan  pesos.  However,  the  company  whose  tender  is  accepted 
will  be  required  to  furnish  a  further  similar  guarantee  to  the  extent  of  400,000 
pesos  within  fifteen  days  of  notice  of  acceptance.  The  tenders  will  be  accepted 
on  the  understanding  that  work  is  to  start  by  June  1,  1935. 

Further  information  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Ottawa,  where  it  is  available  on  application.  Firms  desiring  to  purchase  the 
plans  should  get  in  touch  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430, 
Buenos  Aires,  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  forwarding  the  necessary 
amount  to  purchase  the  plans  and  details  of  the  tender. 
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MARKET  FOR  ELECTRICAL  REFRIGERATORS  IN  ENGLAND 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  25,  1934. — The  unusually  hot  summer  prevailing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  last  year,  followed  by  almost  identical  weather  this  season,  has  created 
conditions  very  favourable  for  the  sale  of  electric  refrigerators.  While  in  pre- 
vious years  certain  Canadian  and  American  firms  have  made  their  names  known 
on  this  market  and  familiarized  the  public  with  electric  refrigeration,  it  is  only 
within  the  period  mentioned  that  their  sales  have  created  a  wide  interest.  At 
the  same  time  a  number  of  new  firms,  both  English  and  overseas,  have  entered 
the  market. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  actual  sales.  There  are  no  separate  statistics  kept  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  to  imports,  and  home  manufacturers  are  not  inclined  to  reveal  the  figures 
of  their  production.  One  well-known  departmental  store  in  the  West  of  London 
estimates  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  they  have  sold  through  their  elec- 
trical department  between  200  and  300  machines,  another  place  their  sales  for 
the  same  period  at  about  100  machines,  while  a  third  large  firm  estimate  a 
turnover  even  greater  than  either  of  these  figures. 

Electrical  corporations  which  operate  their  own  showrooms,  on  the  whole, 
did  not  report  extensive  sales.  For  example,  one  concern  controlling  a  well- 
known  London  suburb,  and  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  appliance  sales,  stated  that  over  the  past  two  years  only  thirty  machines 
were  sold  through  their  showrooms.  Another  corporation  reported  about 
twenty-four  sales  in  their  area  in  the  past  twelve  months. 

PROVINCIAL  SALES 

By  way  of  comparison,  it  was  reported  by  a  corporation  in  a  South  Coast 
city  that  they  were  selling  only  one  well-known  Canadian  make,  sales  of  which 
for  the  past  year  totalled  thirty-five  machines,  and  an  almost  equal  number  of 
British  B.T.H.  machines  and  American  Frigidaires.  A  northern  city  corpora- 
tion estimated  that  in  the  past  twelve  months  fifteen  domestic  refrigerators  were 
sold  through  their  showrooms  and  about  120  machines  connected  in  the  area 
under  their  supervision.  In  an  East  Coast  city,  225  machines  had  been  con- 
nected. The  Electricity  Supply  Department  of  a  Midland  city  could  give  no 
reliable  figures,  but  believed  there  was  a  growing  demand  for  electrical  refrigera- 
tors, especially  those  of  the  commercial  type.  From  inquiries  made  by  the  cor- 
poration, they  calculated  that  in  their  area  and  the  surrounding  districts  several 
hundred  commercial  refrigerators  were  being  installed  each  year. 

These  figures  for  London  and  other  centres,  however,  form  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  actual  sales  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  manufacturers  sell  direct 
to  the  public  through  local  representatives.  A  well-known  English  brand  has 
no  doubt  had  the  largest  sales,  the  number  sold  during  the  past  year  being 
variously  estimated  at  between  15,000  and  25,000.  Exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1932  of  domestic  electric  refrigerators  totalled 
5,130  valued  at  $169,376. 

TYPE  CHIEFLY  IN  DEMAND  AND  INSTALMENT  SELLING 

The  most  common  type  of  refrigerator  offered  is  one  with  a  capacity  of 
4  cubic  feet,  which  sells  at  prices  ranging  from  £35  to  £40.  It  seems  likely,  how- 
ever, that  next  season  prices  will  be  considerably  lower.  The  type  of  refrigerator 
now  required  is  one  with  3  to  4  cubic  feet  capacity  to  retail  at  from  £21  to  £25. 

A  large  number  of  the  sales  made  are  on  the  instalment  plan.  For  these 
refrigerators  sold  through  departmental  stores,  the  practice  is  usually  to  add 
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5  or  10  per  cent  to  the  sale  price  and  divide  the  payments  into  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  instalments.  Several  English  firms  operate  on  a  similar  basis.  For 
example,  if  payments  are  to  be  made  over  a  twenty -three-month  period,  the  sale 
price  of  a  refrigerator  of  a  capacity  of  4  cubic  feet  is  raised,  from  £35  10s.  to 
£39,  and  monthly  instalments  of  £1  12s.  6d.  allowed.  A  copy  of  an  instalment 
plan  contract  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  SERVICING 

While  ,  it  is  desirable  that  a  Canadian  firm  should  establish  its  own  sales 
organization  or  central  distributing  office  in  this  country,  the  question  of  income 
tax,  overhead  charges,  and  other  costs  arising  from  this  course  make  the  alter- 
native of  appointing  an  agent  probably  more  feasible.  There  are  four  whole- 
sale firms  in  London  who  would  be  interested  in  acting  as  distributors  for  a 
good  low-priced  Canadian  machine.  But  as  other  wholesalers  are  not  inclined 
to  buy  from  companies  in  the  same  class  of  business,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
have  an  agent  carrying  stocks,  who  could  sell  to  any  or  all  of  them.  With  this 
difficulty  in  view,  two  wholesale  firms  in  communication  with  this  office  have 
stated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  establish  subsidiary  companies  if  the 
product  was  attractive.  Another  alternative  would  be  to  approach  some  manu- 
facturers of  (say)  vacuum  cleaners  or  washing  machines,  to  take  on  an  extra 
line. 

In  any  event,  the  necessity  of  securing  really  suitable  representation  is  such 
that  any  interested  Canadian  firm  who  believe  they  could  meet  the  conditions 
outlined  in  this  report  are  strongly  recommended  to  send  over  their  own  repre- 
sentative, who,  besides  selecting  the  best  agent  available,  could  deal  immediately 
with  such  questions  as  servicing.  Guaranteed  servicing  facilities  are  important. 
Besides  the  usual  types  of  booklets — samples  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce — press  advertising  would  be  necessary,  and 
advertising  allowances  made.  Any  action  to  be  taken  should  begin  as  soon  as 
possible  in  preparation  for  next  season's  business.  Machines  would  have  to  be 
tested  for  this  market  in  order  to  satisfy  the  agents  as  to  their  reliability,  and 
numerous  other  points  requiring  time  would  have  to  be  smoothed  out  in  advance 
of  next  season's  sales. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  evident  pressure  on 
the  market  of  machines  retailing  at  from  £35  to  £40,  and  the  strong  existing 
organization  for  forcing  sales,  Canadian  firms  must  be  prepared  to  offer  some- 
thing much  below  this  level  in  order  to  arouse  really  active  interest. 

LONDON  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  FRUITS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  19,  1934. — From  the  time  that  a  post-Christmas  demand  from 
country  distributors  for  restocking  set  in  until  the  seasonal  lapse  in  trade  of  the 
summer  months  the  attention  of  London  dealers  has  been  centred  on  Australian 
canned  fruits.  As  early  as  January,  the  Marketing  Board,  which  controls  all 
prices  at  which  Australian  canners  could  offer  to  this  country,  gave  instructions 
for  a  reduction  in  prices  for  the  balance  of  the  1933  pack.  Under  this  new 
ruling,  2\  standard  peaches  were  offered  at  5s.  7^d.,  apricots  at  6s.  1-^d.,  and 
pears  at  6s.  4^d.  c.i.f.  The  resulting  sales  were  strong,  and  continued  until  after 
Easter. 

American  fruits  for  the  most  part  were  higher  in  price  in  comparison  with 
Australian,  and  created  little  interest  in  the  market.  In  May,  after  large  quan- 
tities of  Australian  fruits  were  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers,  the  controlled  price  s 
were  advanced.   Prices  for  2^'s  rose  by  4^d.  per  dozen  and  on  16-ounce  tins  by 
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3d.  per  dozen.  This  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  secondary  buyers  to  dis- 
pose of  their  stocks  at  advantageous  prices.  At  the  same  time,  Australian 
canners  were  permitted  to  offer  their  2\  seconds  in  apricots,  peaches,  and  pears 
at  4Jd.  per  dozen  less  than  the  revised  standard  prices. 

During  this  period  United  States  prices,  due  to  unfavourable  weather  con- 
ditions, remained  quite  firm  and  showed  every  indication  of  rising. 

PRICES 

Prices  for  fruits  of  interest  to  Canadian  shippers  are  as  follows: — 

Gallon  Apples. — There  may  be  a  short  pack  in  gallon  apples  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  Spot  values  for  Oregons  are  around  19s.  per  dozen,  duty  paid, 
and  for  Canadian  17s.  6d.  It  is  reported  that  new  crop  Canadians  are  being 
offered  at  about  16s.  lid.  per  dozen  c.i.f. 

Pears. — Old  packs  in  Australian  and  United  States  are  practically  cleared, 
and  spot  prices  are  nominal,  United  States  seconds  being  quoted  at  7s.  3d., 
standards  at  from  7s.  9d.  to  8s.,  and  choice  at  9s.  Id. 

Peaches. — The  market  is  quiet,  and  prices  for  American  peaches  are  purely 
nominal,  Australian  standard  2^'s  selling  at  6s.  7M.  for  500-case  lots. 

Plums. — Canada  has  enjoyed  a  good  sale  in  plums,  though  prices  were  forced 
down  by  English  packers.  Last  season  Canadian  plums  sold  at  4s.  3d.  c.i.f., 
and  English  No.  2  tins  at  about  4s.  free  delivered.  This  spring  prices  for  Eng- 
lish plums  were  lowered  to  3s.  6d.  delivered,  and  Canadians  to  2s.  9d.  to  2s.  lOd. 
c.i.f.;  now  3s.  c.i.f. 

Loganberries. — The  first  offers  of  United  States  loganberries  were  at  about 
$1.25  c.i.f.  for  choice  and  $1.35  c.i.f.  for  fancy.  Later  these  prices  were  lowered 
to  $1.17^  c.i.f.  for  choice  and  $1.25^  for  fancy,  when  some  sales  were  made.  It 
is  now  reported  that  the  prices  for  choice  are  about  $1.30,  and  for  fancy  $1.40 
c.i.f.,  United  States  currency.  To  these  prices  duty  would  have  to  be  added  before 
comparing  them  with  any  Canadian  c.i.f.  quotations. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  canned  fruits  during  the  past  half-year  (January  1  to  June  30) 
were  approximately  as  follows: — 

Apples.— Total,  192,747  cases:  United  States,  137,822  cases;   Canada,  40,964  cases. 

Peaches. — Total,  968,933  cases:  United  States,  610,622  cases;  Australia,  355,253  cases; 
Canada,  2,882  cases. 

Fruit  Salad. — Total,  382,383  cases:  United  States,  376,153  cases;  Australia,  4,135  cases; 
South  Africa,  2,245  cases. 

Loganberries. — Total,  31,218  cases:  United  States,  16,543  oases;  Canada,  14,385  cases. 

Pears.— Total,  976,865  cases:  United  States,  705,708  cases;  Australia,  185,920  cases; 
Canada,  71,722  cases. 

TOMATO  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  25,  1934. — During  the  past  six  months  there  has  been  more 
tomato  puree,  tomato  sauce  and  ketchup,  and  tomato  soup  imported  from 
Canada  into  the  United  Kingdom  than  from  any  other  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  Canada  stood  fourth  in  canned  tomatoes,  being  exceeded  as  a  source  of 
supply  by  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia.  While  its  flavour  is  a  valuable  asset  in 
the  manufacture  of  purees,  soups,  and  juices,  the  size  of  the  Canadian  tomato 
with  its  high  juice  content  militates  against  its  sale  in  the  canned  form  in  a 
market  long  used  to  the  Italian  plum-peeled  variety. 

During  the  present  season  Italian  shippers  are  making  a  strong  effort  to 
obtain  all  the  available  trade  in  canned  tomatoes.    The  prices  which  they  are 
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quoting — 3s.  7$d.  c.i.f.  for  Sicilian  No.  3  tins,  twenty-four  to  a  case,  and  3s.  9d.  to 
3s.  lO^d.  for  those  from  Naples — are  unusually  low.  Last  year,  for  example,  the 
price  was  from  4s.  3d.  to  4s.  4^d.  c.i.f. 

Spanish  tomatoes,  which  are  not  as  well  regarded  as  the  Italian,  are  being 
quoted  at  about  3s.  9d.  Due  to  some  peculiarity  of  soil  or  climate,  plum  toma- 
toes in  Spain  tend  to  revert  to  the  large  watery  type  after  two  or  three  years, 
so  that  new  seed  is  required  each  year  to  retain  the  plum  characteristics. 

In  tomato  puree,  Spanish  puree  is  frequently  offered  at  uneconomically  low 
prices,  as  it  affords  Spanish  producers  a  method  of  disposing  of  their  old 
tomatoes.  Prices  range  at  present  anywhere  from  10s.  6d. — a  very  low  figure — 
up  to  16s.  6d.  for  the  best  quality.  Italian  puree  of  good  quality  is  quoted  at 
about  24s.  c.i.f. 

Soups,  tomato  juice,  and  sauces  do  not  come  on  the  general  trading  market 
in  the  same  manner  as  tinned  tomatoes  and  puree,  and  there  is  therefore  not 
the  same  opportunity  to  submit  price  ranges. 

The  following  are  the  figures  of  imports  during  the  past  six  months:  — 

Canned.— Total,  305,046  cases:  Italy,  234,259  cases;  Spain,  52,304  cases;  Canada,  6,022 
cases. 

Puree  (Pulp). — Total,  78,184  cases:  Canada,  35,162  cases;  Italy,  25,922  cases;  Spain, 
12,008  cases;  Germany,  3,500  cases. 

Paste. — Total,  12,686  cases:  Italy,  3,049  cases;  other  countries,  9,637  cases. 

Ketchup  (Sauce).— Total,  117,517  cases:  Canada,  89,709  cases;  Italy,  16,616  cases; 
United  States,  7,460  cases. 

Soups.— Total,  246,635  cases:   Canada,  242,763  cases. 

Preserves  (Conserves):— -Total,  43,934  cases:  Italy,  21.704  cases;   Spain,  19,911  cases. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  FEEDING  BARLEY 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  July  19,  1934.— There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  generally 
in  prices  of  all  grains  traded  in  on  the  markets  of  the  West  of  England,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  barley  seems  to  be  particularly  disturbed  at  the  moment. 

A  fortnight  ago  Persian  barley  was  being  offered,  for  shipment  up  to  three 
months,  at  15s.  6d.  per  quarter.  To-day  offerings  are  at  17s.  3d.,  but  sales  are 
very  small. 

During  the  week  some  Russian  barley  was  offered  at  a  very  high  price, 
but  no  business  resulted,  it  being  currently  believed  that  an  attempt  was  only 
being  made  to  feel  out  the  market.  The  price  was  high  enough  to  suggest  to 
some  traders  a  short  Russian  crop. 

Very  little  Danubian  barley  is  available,  while  some  business  is  being  done 
in  Argentine. 

At  the  present  time  Persian  barley  can  be  purchased  by  local  millers,  ex 
store,  for  20s.  3d.,  while  the  lowest  quotation  for  No.  3  Canadian  Western  barley 
is,  under  the  same  conditions,  as  high  as  22s.  per  quarter. 

Business  in  feed  barley  will  stand  a  spread  in  favour  of  Canadian  main 
up  to  3d.  per  quarter,  but  it  is  not  felt  that  sales  can  be  effected  if  the  laid- 
down  cost  of  Canadian  barley  exceeds  Persian  quotations  by  more  than  that 
amount. 

Persian  barley  at  present  being  offered  is  of  a  very  hard,  good  milling 
quality,  and  while  it  tends  to  include  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  foreign  material, 
an  allowance  of  between  2^  and  3  per  cent  is  included  in  the  price  to  cover 
undesirable  constituents. 

The  continuance  of  dry  weather  in  the  West  of  England  is  making  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  water-operated  grist  mills  to  use  hard  grains  as  the  close  set- 
ting of  the  stones  required  for  small  hard  kernels  presently  available  at  low 
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prices  makes  it  anything  but  easy  for  the  mills  to  operate  under  the  low  heads 
of  water  obtaining  in  the  present  lengthy  period  of  drought. 

While  the  great  spread  in  prices  between  Canadian  Western  barley  and 
Persian  barley  continues,  there  is  not  much  hope  that  business  will  be  done  in 
the  West  of  England  market,  which  has  become  almost  entirely  a  market  for 
feeding  stuffs.  If,  however,  any  exporter  has  available  supplies  of  what  used 
to  be  known  as  Canadian  feed  barley,  some  attention  to  this  West  of  England 
market  might  prove  profitable. 


REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE,  1932-33 

(Note:  Unless  otherwise  stated,  imports  are  recorded  in  British  currency  values  and 
exports  in  Australian  currency  values.  Where  any  confusion  might  arise  these  values  will 
be  referred  to  in  this  report  as  B£  and  A£  respectively.) 

I 

The  following  review  of  the  trade  returns  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  with  particular  reference  to  Canada, 
is  based  on  the  complete  official  Statistics  of  Oversea  Trade  (Bulletin  No.  30), 
recently  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician. 

The  total  value  of  Australia's  overseas  trade  for  the  year  under  review 
was  B£154,871,331  as  compared  with  B£129,715,499  for  the  year  1931-32,  being 
an  increase  in  value  of  B£25,155;832  (19-4  per  cent).  Imports  at  B£58,013,860 
increased  bv  B£13,300,992  (29-7  per  cent),  and  exports  at  B£96,857,471  by 
B£ll,854,840  (12-2  per  cent),  as  compared  with  1931-32. 

Comparative  imports  and  exports  broken  down  as  to  merchandise  and 
specie  and  bullion  are  indicated  in  the  following  schedule: — 

1931-32            1932-33  1931-32  1932-33 

Imports  Exports 

Merchandise                    B£44.042.662    B£56,842.701  B£74,838.385  B£78,031,055 

Specie   and  bullion..            670,206         1,171,159  10,164,246  18,826,416 

Total   B£44,712,868    B£58,013,860    B£85,002,631  B£96,857,471 


THE  RECENT  TREND  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE 

(on  merchandise  account  only) 

1928-29  1929-30  1930-31  1931-32  1932-33 

Imports  B£143,281,449    B£130,758,534      B£  60.560.787    B£  44.042.662    B£  56,842,701 

Exports  A£137  706  069     4£  97  378  2QQ    (B£  75.857.186    B£  74,838.385    B£  78,031,055 

^xpolts A£l«i7,7Uo,UbJ    At  97,478,2  J  J    |A£  89,056.380    A£  95,272.357    A£  97,733,895 

Total   £280,987,518*     £228,136,833*    B£136,417,973    B£l  18.881,047  B£134,873,756 

Excess  of 
imports  ( — ) 

exports  (  +  ).    .    .       -£5.575,380*    -£33.380,235"'  +B£15,296.699  +B£30.795,723  +B£21. 188.354 
*  Prior  to  January.  1930,  the  fluctuations  of  the  Australian  pound  in  relation  to  sterling 
were  comparatively  small.    The  official  figures,  therefore,  group  together  the  two  sets  of  figures. 

Trade  with  British  countries  represented  61*3  per  cent  of  the  total  oversea 
trade,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  2  per  cent.  Imports  from  British 
countries  for  the  year  1932-33  totalled  £33,456,628  (59-2  per  cent)  as  compared 
with  £24,822,890  (57  per  cent)  in  1931-32.  Exports  to  British  countries  rose 
likewise  to  £76,946,068  (63-4  per  cent)  from  £66,435,676  (61-5  per  cent)  in 
1931-32. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £23,542,918  (41-7  per  cent 
of  the  total)  as  compared  with  £17,409,556  (40  per  cent)  in  1931-32.  A 
similar  increase  is  shown  in  the  value  of  Australian  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom at  £67,543,514  (55-7  per  cent)  as  compared  with  £57,270,804  (53  per  cent) 
in  the  previous  year. 
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Imports  from  other  British  countries  rose  slightly  from  £7,413,334  (17 
per  cent)  in  1931-32  to  £9,913,710  (17-6  per  cent)  in  1932-33.  In  the  latter 
year  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  supplying  the  largest  quantities  of 
imports  to  Australia  were:  India,  £3,423,103  (6-1  per  cent);  Canada  £2,315,462 
(4-1  per  cent);  Pacific  Islands,  £1,619,556  (2-9  per  cent);  New  Zealand, 
£1,103,008  (2  per  cent);  Ceylon,  £624,562  (1-1  per  cent).  Total  exports  from 
Australia  to  other  British  countries  at  £9,402,554  (7-8  per  cent)  were  practically 
unchanged  from  the  previous  year. 

Foreign  countries,  although  supplying  in  1932-33  goods  to  the  value  of 
£23,032,350  as  compared  with  £18,676,417  in  the  previous  year,  dropped  in  their 
share  of  the  trade  from  42-9  per  cent  to  40-8  per  cent.  Similarly  in  spite  of 
a  slight  increase  in  exports  to  foreign  countries  from  £41,531,467  to  £44,321,906 
the  percentage  was  reduced  from  38-5  per  cent  to  36-6  per  cent. 

The  United  States  continued  to  be  the  leading  foreign  country  from  which 
merchandise  was  imported  into  Australia.  The  value  of  these  imports  increased 
from  £7,037,751  (16-2  per  cent)  in  1931-32  to  £8,084,160  (14-3  per  cent)  in 
1932-33.  These  figures,  however,  are  still  very  small  as  compared  with  pre- 
depression  years.  Other  foreign  countries  from  which  Australia  imported  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  goods  during  the  period  under  review  were:  Japan, 
£3,536,581  (6-3  per  cent);  Netherlands  East  Indies,  £2,930,951  (5-2  per  cent); 
Germany,  £1,831,636  (3-2  per  cent)  ;  France,  £1,195,694  (2-1  per  cent) ;  Sweden, 
£886,332  (1-6  per  cent);  Italy,  £676,139  (1-2  per  cent). 


OVERSEA  TRADE  BY  STATES 

The  relative  trading  importance  of  each  State  in  the  Commonwealth  will- 
be  indicated  in  the  following  schedule  which  gives  the  value  of  the  direct  imports 
and  exports  passing  through  the  ports  of  the  various  States.    In  these  figures 
no  account  is  taken  of  transhipments. 


1931-32  1932-33 

Imports  Exports  Imports  Exports 

New  South  Wales                                B£18,797,584  A£  34,608,871  B£23,831,322  A£  46,676,333 

Victoria                                                    16.043.817  27,587.320  21,516,988  29.950,068 

Queensland                                                 3.746,131  16,106,067  4.519.578  15,279.726 

South  Australia                                        2,821,538  12.247.406  3.760,595  12.816,954 

Western  Australia                                      2.728.963  14,816,420  3,816,621  14,018.532 

Tasmania                                                      564.951  2,580.435  564,531  2,515.934 

Northern  Territory                                          9.884  20,624  4.225  10,427 


B£44.712,868    A£107,967,143    B£58,013,860  A£121,267,974 

The  principal  port  in  each  State  at  which  the  imports  were  landed  and 
from  which  the  exports  were  shipped  was  respectively  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Fremantle,  Hobart,  and  Darwin. 


AUSTRALIAN  CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE  REVENUE 

Customs  duties  collected  under  the  Australian  general  and  preferential 
tariff  schedules  are  as  follows: — 

Collections:  1931-32  1932-33 

Under  General  Tariff   A£  13,489.635       A£  14.352,597 

Under  Preferential  Tariff   2.482.806  3,259,111 

Total   A£15,972,441  A£17,611,708 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  customs  revenue  as  indicated 
above  increased  by  only  10-3  per  cent,  the  increase  in  Australian  imports  over 
the  previous  year  amounted  to  29-7  per  cent.  This  will  be  partly  explained 
by  the  gradual  paring  down  of  tariff  rates  during  the  period  under  review. 
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The  net  customs  revenue  collected  under  the  sixteen  main  divisions  of  the 
tariff,  together  with  revenue  from  excise  and  miscellaneous  sources,  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  schedule: — 

NET  REVENUE 

Customs  Divisions: 

1.  Ale,  Spirits,  and  Beverages  

2.  Tobacco  and  Manufactures  thereof.  .   .  . 

3.  Sugar  

4.  Agricultural  Products,  .and  Groceries.  . 

5.  Textiles,  Felts  and  Furs,  etc  

6.  Metals  and  Machinery  

7.  Oils,  Paints,  and  Varnishes  

8.  Earthenware,  Cement,  China,  etc..  .. 

9.  Drugs  and  Chemicals  

10.  Wood,  Wicker,  and  Cane  

11.  Jewellery  and  Fancy  Goods  

12.  Leather  and  Rubber  

13.  Paper  and  Stationery  

14.  Vehicles  

15.  Musical  Instruments  

16.  Miscellaneous  

Primage  

Ships  Stores  and  Miscellaneous  

Excise  


COMPARISON  OF  FREE  WITH  DUTIABLE  IMPORTS 

The  following  schedule  gives  the  figures  relating  to  the  free  and  dutiable 
merchandise  imports  into  Australia,  together  with  the  customs  duties  collected 
thereon: — 

1930-31  1931-32  1932-33 

Duty-free  imports   Bf 25,624,776    B£  18,255,502  B£24,033,438 

Dutiable  imports   34.936,011        25,787,160  32,809,263 

Total   B£60,560,787    B£44,042,662  B£56,842,701 

Customs  duties  collected   A£18,091,543    A£18,444,678  A£21,205,285 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  imports  of  both  free  and  dutiable 
goods  rose  from  the  low  of  1931-32  to  approximately  the  level  of  1930-31.  The 
amount  of  customs  duties,  however,  shows  an  increase  of  approximately  15 
per  cent  over  the  two  previous  years  although  it  is  still  considerably  below 
the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  The  increase  of  the  primage  duty 
during  the  past  three  years  has  tended  to  bolster  this  revenue,  but  the  effect 
of  lessening  the  import  restrictions  and  the  gradual  downward  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  is  clearlv  noticeable. 


1931-32 

1932-33 

A£     967  0^5 

9  59Q  "ZQR 

z,ozy,oyo 

391 

1  1 32  31 2 

l)OUO,U  /  u 

1  6nfi  510 

L,  J.UO,Uoo 

655  357 

1  1 99  51  fi 

U  ,\JQO  ,UtJO 

5  ^Qft  9ft7 

179.857 

275,645 

252,301 

287,713 

205,300 

401,124 

254,808 

312,916 

355,584 

349,925 

420,614 

424,190 

114,948 

337,850 

4,518 

6,431 

462,645 

701,254 

3,658,165 

4,511.337 

125,260 

112,025 

9,955,058 

11,774,183 

A£28,524,996 

A£33,091,493 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Rotterdam;  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  who  has  been  transferred 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Oslo,  Norway;  Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr. 
D.  S.  Cole,  who  has  been  transferred  from  Bristol,  England,  to  New  York  City; 
Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Subjoined  are  their  itineraries  as  at  present  arranged: — . 

Mr.  Macgillivray 


Kingston  

Toronto  

Gait  and  Guelph 
Stratford  


Sept.  4 
Sept.  4  to  11 
Sept.  12 
Sept.  13 


London  

Hamilton  

St.  Catharines 

and  Niagara  Falls.  . 


.Sept.  14 
.Sept.  15  to  17 

.Sept.  18 


Toronto 


Mr.  Bleakney 

.  Aug.  21  to  30  Montreal 


.  Aug.  31  to  Sept.  8 
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Mr.  Young 


Hamilton  Aug.  13  to  23 

Guelph  Aug.  24 

Toronto  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  12 

Brantford  Sept.  13 


Kitchener  Sept.  14  and  15 

London  Sept.  17  and  18 

Windsor. .  .  .  Sept.  19 


Mr.  Cole 


Vancouver,  Victoria 
New  Westminster  , 


and 

.  ..Am 


2  to  14 


Toronto  A  ug.  20  to  27 


Windsor  Aug. 

Goderich  and  Clinton.  ..Aug. 
Kitchener,  Gait  and 

Preston  Aug. 

Guelph  Aug. 


Mr.  Grew 

13  and  14         Ottawa  Aug.  18 

15  Montreal  Sept.  2  to  15 

Quebec  Sept.  16  and  17 

16  Rock  Island,  Magog  and 

17  Upper  Bedford..  . 


Sept.  18 


Mr.  Fraser 


Montreal  Aug.  4  to  24 

St.  Stephen  "  .  .   .  .  Aug.  28 

St.  John  Aug.  29  to  31 

Yarmouth  Sept.  24 


Lockeport  Sept.  25 

Lunenburg  Sept.  26 

Halifax  Sept.  27  to  29 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 

should  communicate,  for  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers  Association  in  these  centres,  and  for  the  other  cities  with 
the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


MARKET  FOR  APPLES  IN  EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Egypt 

Cairo,  July  2,  1934. — The  Egyptian  market  for  fresh  apples  which,  up  to 
a  few  years  ago,  had  been  entirely  neglected  by  Canadian  growers,  has  now 
become  the  fourth  largest  foreign  consumer  of  Canadian  apples.  During  the 
calendar  year  ended  December,  1933,  exports  of  Canadian  apples  to  Egypt, 
according  to  Canadian  trade  statistics,  reached  a  value  of  $135,177.  The 
Egyptian  statistics  showed  imports  of  £E36,171  (over  $180,000)  in  1933  for 
2,879,100  pounds  gross.  The  higher  value  given  in  the  Egyptian  trade  returns 
is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  their  figures  are  based  on  c.i.f.  prices  instead 
of  f.o.b. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  together  exported  from  130  to  140  carloads 
of  boxed  apples  to  Egypt  during  the  last  season,  of  which  each  supplied  about 
50  per  cent,  with  Canada  slightly  in  the  lead.  Canada's  share  would  have  been 
considerably  greater  had  it  been  able  to  supply  the  quantity  of  large-sized  apples 
which  it  is  able  to  offer  in  a  normal  year  but  which  was  materially  reduced 
last  season  by  the  severe  hot  spell  experienced  in  the  Okanagan  valley.  The 
normal  demand  is  from  100  to  110  carloads  per  season. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  imports  of  apples  into  Egypt  for 
the  periods  August,  1933,  to  April,  1934,  and  August,  1932,  to  April,  1933. 


IMPORTS  OF  APPLES  INTO  EGYPT 

1933-34 

Other 

1933                  Canada         U.S.A.         Turkey          Italy       Australia  countries  Total 

Aug.   Kg                                  4,700                             6,985             833  21,088  33,606 

£E                                      140                                  91               18  405  654 

Sept.  Kg                                 38,636                            21,998             217  78,045  138,896 

£E                                     844                               315                7  767  1,933 
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imports  of  apples  into  egypt — Concluded 


Other 

1933 

Canada 

U.S.A. 

Turkey 

Italy 

Australia 

countries 

Total 

Oct. 

Kg.  .  . 

63,439 

171,184 

25,957 

18,829 

116,335 

395,744 

£E.  . . 

1,680 

4,528 

217 

244 

1,131 

7,800 

Nov. 

Kg.  .  . 

176,288 

107.403 

143,519 

853 

8,197 

242 '2 18 

683  478 

£E.  .  . 

4,581 

2,811 

1,218 

12 

179 

2,132 

10  933 

Dec. 

Kg.  . . 

425.460 

252,240 

242,366 

550 

12  674 

55  796 

£E.  .  . 

10,686 

6,425 

1,999 

10 

264 

521 

u,vvo 

Jan. 

Kg.  . . 

178,579 

260,935 

164,798 

46,777 

11  439 

fifi9  ^98 

£E... 

4!449 

6!554 

L517 

977 

'l08 

13.605 

Feb. 

Kg.  .  . 

145,121 

124,989 

88,764 

35,130 

12,184 

406,188 

£E 

3, COS 

3,103 

729 

729 

146 

o,oov 

Mar. 

Kg... 

102^24 

26^926 

85,486 

480 

45,500 

8,371 

269,447 

£F 

£  .too 

609 

n«vi 

Q 

O 

1  o'l 

f:  i  rcn 

0 . 1  oy 

Apr. 

Kg. . . 

18,763 

13,191 

85,528 

51.441 

53,392 

222,315 

£E.  . . 

476 

330 

843 

1,288 

1,636 

4,573 

Total 

Kg... 



1.110,274 

1.000.204 

841,418 

49,695 

200  82") 

508  868 



3,801,288 

£E... 

27.963 

25,342 

7,376 

cso 

4,505 

7,028 

72,892 

1932- 

33 

Aug. 

Kg... 

37,902 

8,124 

8,400 

69,382 

123,308 

£E  

220 

97 

210 

494 

1,021 

Sept. 

Kg... 

18,241 

73,201 

1,753 

494 

72,996 

166,685 

£E  

580 

423 

24 

11 

463 

1,501 

Oct. 

Kg... 

33,724 

101,447 

23,953 

138,888 

490 

113,320 

411,822 

£E.  . . 

1,058 

3,143 

156 

1,555 

13 

795 

6,720 

Nov. 

Kg... 

163,023 

123,737 

32,874 

69,802 

1,250 

185,767 

576,453 

£E  

5.046 

3,837 

224 

801 

31 

1,217 

11,156 

Dec. 

Kg.... 

149,789 

170,516 

21.500 

46,806 

302,834 

691,445 

£E  

4,606 

5,009 

142 

537 

1,944 

12,238 

1933 

Jan. 

x*.0  .  .  .  . 

194,159 

77,212 

11,123 

51,663 

55,608 

389  765 

£E.... 

5.860 

2^091 

'  73 

628 

385 

9^037 

Feb. 

Kg.... 

130,701 

121,803 

28.744 

14,637 

67,247 

303,132 

£E . . . . 

3,947 

3,576 

190 

200 

0,000 

Mar. 

Kg.... 

184,431 

62,557 

13,531 

50n 

6,714 

20,826 

288,559 

£E. . .  . 

5,495 

1,627 

110 

1G8 

186 

7,599 

Apr. 

Kg.... 

134,211 

32,302 

5,847 

24,974 

5,663 

202,997 

£E.  .  .  . 

3,922 

714 

48 

535 

49 

5,268 

Total 

Kg.... 

990,038 

707,815 

248,675 

332,173 

42,322 

893,643 

3,214,100 

£E.... 

29  934 

20,577 

1,392 

3,849 

968 

5.986 

62,906 

Note. — One  kg.  (one  kilogram  gross)  equals  2-2  pounds.  Twenty  kg.  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  gross  weight  of  each  box.    One  £E  equals  approximately  $5  at  par. 


BOXED  APPLES 

The  above  statistics  show  that  Egypt's  imports  of  boxed  apples  from  North 
America  during  the  last  season  were  about  30  per  cent  greater  in  weight  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  reason  for  the  increase  during 
the  last  season,  as  the  slight  improvement  in  economic  conditions  in  Egypt  was 
not  such  as  to  warrant  such  an  increase  in  apple  imports.  Arrivals  last  Decem- 
ber and  January  were  over  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  months 
a  year  before.  The  explanation  may  be  advanced  that  the  Egyptian  apple 
market  is  not  properly  organized  and  is  highly  speculative,  and  that  some  of 
the  larger  importers  ordered  quantities  largely  in  excess  of  normal  require- 
ments during  the  earlier  months,  to  be  kept  in  cold  storage  in  Egypt,  in  the 
hope  of  an  advance  in  prices  as  the  season  advanced,  in  view  of  the  short  crop 
in  the  United  States.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for,  on  the  contrary, 
prices  fell  owing  to  the  large  imports. 

Varieties. — The  most  popular  apple  in  Egypt  is,  without  doubt,  the  New- 
town, chiefly  on  account  of  its  excellent  keeping  qualities.  About  55  per  cent 
of  the  boxed  apples  imported  last  season  were  Newtowns.    The  next  variety 
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in  greatest  demand  is  the  Winesap,  which  constituted  approximately  15  per 
cent  of  last  season's  imports.  About  10,000  cases  of  Winter  Bananas  were 
imported,  forming  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  arrivals.  Canada  shipped 
several  cars  of  Rome  Beauties,  but  their  colour,  condition  and  keeping  qualities 
did  not  appear  to  suit  the  Egyptian  market.  A  carload  or  two  of  Canadian 
Delicious,  on  the  other  hand,  were  very  favourable  received,  and  a  few  other 
Canadian  varieties  were  tried  out  during  the  last  season.  American  shipments 
were  confined  to  Newtowns,  Winesaps,  Winter  Bananas  and  Gravensteins. 

Canadian  apple  growers  and  shippers  might  do  better  with  the  earlier,  fruit 
such  as  Winter  Bananas,  Mcintosh,  and  other  varieties,  pending  arrivals  of 
Newtowns  in  Egypt,  if  greater  care  were  exercised  in  their  handling.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  great  heat  is  likely  to  be  experienced  in  Egypt  right  up  to  the 
last  day  of  October,  no  early  varieties  should  be  exported  unless  in  refrigerated 
space  on  ships  leaving  Atlantic  ports  before  the  last  week  of  that  month.  As 
the  first  arrivals  of  apples  in  Egypt  command  the  highest  prices,  refrigeration 
for  early  consignments  to  Egypt  is  fully  warranted  so  as  to  ensure  that  the 
fruit  arrives  in  the  best  condition  on  this  market. 

American  apples  are  the  first  boxed  apples  to  appear  on  the  Egyptian 
market  every  season,  usually  in  September.  The  tables  given  above  allow  of 
a  comparison  being  made  in  respect  of  American  and  Canadian  shipments  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  two  seasons. 

Sizes. — The  demand  in  Egypt  is  for  large  apples,  125  counts  being  the 
minimum,  up  to  72  and  even  64.  The  Egyptian  market  is  interesting  to  Cana- 
dian growers  as  an  outlet  for  the  large  counts  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  in 
other  countries. 

Credit. — In  view  of  the  speculative  character  of  the  Egyptian  market,  it 
is  safer  and  preferable  to  do  business  only  against  opening  of  credit  in  Canada, 
or  in  New  York.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  shipment  may  be  effected  against 
part  or  full  payment  on  presentation  of  documents  in  Egypt. 

Shipping  Routes. — Canadian  apples  destined  for  Egypt  are  for  the  most 
part  routed  via  Saint  John,  N.B.,  or  New  York,  where  they  are  kept  in  storage 
to  be  shipped  as  required.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  there  are  monthly  sailings 
by  the  American  and  Indian  Line  (agents,  Messrs.  J.  T.  Knight  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Saint  John,  N.B.,  or  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Board  of  Trade  Build- 
ing, Montreal) ;  these  ships,  however,  do  not  possess  refrigerated  space,  so  that 
shipments  before  the  last  week  of  October  should  be  effected  from  New  York, 
on  the  American  Export  Line  ships,  leaving  fortnightly  for  Alexandria,  Port 
Said  and  Haifa  or  Jaffa  (Palestine).  The  American  and  Indian  Line  ships  do 
not  call  at  Palestinian  ports. 

Another  route  is  via  Vancouver  per  Dollar  Line.  As  these  sail  westerly 
round  the  world  to  Port  Said,  however,  shipment  must  be  in  refrigerated  space 
in  view  of  the  length  of  the  journey. 

BARRELS  AND  HAMPERS 

Apart  from  the  American  and  Canadian  boxed  apples,  Egyptian  imports 
are  chiefly  from  Italy  and  Turkey.  Imports  from  these  two  countries  during 
the  calendar  year  1933  were  valued  at  about  $19,000  and  $7,500  respectively, 
compared  with  $52,500  and  $15,000  respectively  in  1932. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  demand  supplied  by  Turkey  and  Italy,  a  few 
trial  consignments  to  Egypt  of  barrelled  apples  from  Nova  Scotia  have  been 
made  in  recent  years,  but  without  success.  Maritime  apples  have  not  as  yet 
been  chosen  and  packed  with  sufficient  care  for  this  market.  Egypt  requires 
3-  and  3<J-inch  apples,  and  these  must  be  clean  and  bright,  and  of  good  keeping 
quality.    Varieties  such  as  the  Ben  Davis,  for  instance,  are  suggested. 
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A  trial  shipment  of  Ontario  apples  in  hampers  made  last  season  was  well 
received.  It  consisted  of  Ganos,  Baldwin  and  Ben  Davis,  and  these  are  men- 
tioned in  order  of  preference.  The  Ganos  in  particular  should  be  able  to  find 
an  outlet  in  Egypt  so  as  to  meet  the  demand  for  red  apples. 

Palestine 

Palestine's  requirements  for  apples  differ  considerably  from  those  of  Egypt. 
Whereas  the  preference  in  Egypt  is  for  large  and  yellow  apples,  Palestine  prefers 
red  and  smaller  fruit,  about  150  to  200  per  box  or  2  and  2\  inches  in  size. 

Palestine's  imports  of  apples  were  valued  at  about  $113,000  in  1931  and 
$154,000  in  1932.  Imports  were  still  larger  in  1933  and  the  demand  for  boxed 
apples  is  growing.   This  demand  has  been  supplied  chiefly  by  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS  OF  APPLES  INTO  PALESTINE,  1931  AND  1932 


1931  1932 

Consigned  from:                                               Kilos  £  Kilos  £ 

United  Kingdom                                            4,000  143   

Australia                                                      3,500  138   

Cyprus                                                                  ,   2,937  66 

Austria                                                             52  2   

Germany                                                     50,328  1,537  7,681  238 

Greece                                                           1,012  27  5,089  63 

Italy                                                          273,101  4,352  338,353  5,388 

Latvia   90  2 

Roumania                                                  11,590  204  55,338  1,123 

Russia                                                        2,887  122   

Egypt   (re-exports)                                     136,957  4,400  232,781  5,917 

Syria                                                         202,988  2,082  224,857  2,118 

Turkey                                                       708,332  8,056  1,027,486  11.185 

United  States                                             40.117  1,496  135,933  4,718 


1,434,864     22,559       2,030,545  30,818 

Canadian  apple  shippers  are  faced  with  several  problems  in  respect  to  the 
Palestine  market.  Apart  from  perhaps  a  single  importer,  buyers  in  Palestine 
only  care  to  purchase  one  or  two  hundred  boxes  at  a  time,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  do  business  with  that  country,  particularly  because  of  the  question 
of  payment  and  opening  of  credit.  The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
grouping  of  several  orders  so  as  to  make  up  car-load  lots,  or  in  the  inclusion  in 
shipments  to  Egyptian  consignees  of  less  than  car-load  lots  to  be  delivered  in 
Palestinian  ports  as  required  by  Palestinian  purchasers. 

Note. — A  list  of  apple  importers  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  is  available  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  Ottawa. 

POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  COSTA  RICA 

J.  A.  Strong/  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  July  15,  1934. — Costa  Rica  is  the  most  southerly  of  the 
Central  American  Republics.  It  has  a  coast  line  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nicaragua  and  on  the  south  by  Pan- 
ama. The  population  is  slightly  over  600,000  and  the  area  approximately 
23,000  square  miles. 

On  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides  of  Costa  Rica  there  is  low-lying  country 
where  the  banana  and  cocoa  plantations,  including  those  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company,  are  located.  Puerto  Limon  is  the  principal  commercial  centre  as 
well  as  the  port  of  entry  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Puntarenas  is  similarly  situated 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  climate  here  is  hot  and  humid  and  the  population 
mostly  negroes  of  West  Indian  origin. 
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Between  the  above  two  areas,  comprising  the  central  section  of  the  republic, 
are  the  highlands  where  the  coffee  is  grown.  San  Jose,  which  is  the  capital,  is 
the  principal  centre  of  population  (50,000),  and  is  over  4,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  climate  in  this  area  is  temperate  and  the  people  almost  entirely 
white  of  Spanish  origin.  They  are  intelligent  and  hard  working.  The  majority 
work  on  the  coffee  plantations,  and  there  are  many  small  peasant  proprietors. 
Wealth  is  more  evenly  distributed  than  is  the  rule  in  these  countries.  The 
standard  of  education  is  relatively  very  high — 15  per  cent  of  the  national  budget 
goes  for  education  and  it  is  the  largest  single  item  of  expenditure  other  than 
debt  service.    Costa  Ricans  are  very  proud,  and  rightly  so,  of  their  schools. 

INDUSTRIES 

Costa  Rica  is  an  agricultural  country.  Coffee,  bananas  and  cocoa  are  the 
export  crops.  Coffee  accounts  for  60  per  cent,  bananas  30,  and  cocoa  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports.  Costa  Rican  coffee  is  of  the  mild  type  and  commands 
the  highest  prices  in  world  markets  due  to  its  inherent  quality  and  the  intelli- 
gent and  careful  manner  in  which  it  is  picked,  prepared  and  graded  before 
shipment  abroad.   London  is  the  principal  market. 

Due  to  the  temperate  climate  in  the  highlands  and  the  industry  of  the 
people,  practically  all  the  requirements  in  staple  foodstuffs,  including  potatoes 
but  excluding  wheat,  are  produced  locally.  Fresh  vegetables  are  even  exported 
to  neighbouring  countries.  Flour,  on  the  other  hand,  is  imported,  and  bread 
from  wheat  flour  is  consumed  in  every  part  of  the  republic.  Fish  is  also 
imported.  Cattle  raising  is  an  important  industry  and  beef  is  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful. There  are  no  important  manufacturing  industries  aside  from  brewing  and 
shoemaking.  Lumbering  is  an  important  domestic  industry  and  supplies  prac- 
tically all  the  local  requirements. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The  system  of  internal  communications  is  simple  and  adequate.  A  rail- 
way, operated  by  the  United  Fruit  Company,  connects  Puerto  Limon,  the  port 
of  entry  on  the  Atlantic  side,  with  San  Jose,  the  capital.  An  arrangement  is 
in  effect  whereby  quotations  may  be  made  c.i.f.  San  Jose.  On  the  Pacific  side 
the  port  of  Puntarenas  is  connected  with  San  Jose  by  a  government-owned 
railway.  These  two  railways  serve  all  the  important  centres  of  population  in 
the  country. 

There  is  a  regular  and  direct  steamship  service  weekly  between  New  York 
and  Puerto  Limon.  There  is  also  a  frequent  and  regular  service  between 
Cristobal  (Canal  Zone)  and  Puerto  Limon.  On  the  Pacific  side  there  are 
frequent  sailings  to  Puntarenas. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

The  unit  of  currency  in  Costa  Rica  is  the  "  colon  "  with  a  nominal  value 
of  25  cents.  The  current  official  rate  of  exchange  is  4-25  colones  to  the  dollar. 
Quotations  should  be  in  United  States  dollars,  c.i.f.  Puntarenas  when  shipping 
from  British  Columbia  ports  and  c.i.f.  Puerto  Limon  or  preferably  c.i.f.  San 
Jose  from  the  Atlantic  side. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  a  branch  in  San  Jose,  also  the  Anglo-South 
American  Bank  Limited.  The  local  banks  are  the  Banco  de  Costa  Rica,  Banco 
International  and  Lyon  Hermanos  &  Co. 

DOCUMENTATION 

The  documentation  of  export  shipments  is  very  simple.  Four  copies  of  the 
commercial  invoice  made  out  in  Spanish  and  each  signed  by  the  exporter  are 
required  in  addition  to  the  bill  of  lading.    The  name  of  consignee,  steamer. 
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port  of  arrival,  date  of  shipment,  number  of  packages  in  letters  and  figures, 
marks  and  gross  and  net  weights  in  kilos  must  appear  on  the  invoice.  No 
consular  invoice  or  consular  vise  is  required.  Flour  shipments  however  must 
be  covered  by  a  certificate  of  analysis  signed  by  the  shipper,  attested  by  some 
recognized  authority  and  vised  by  a  Costa  Rican  consul. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

Import  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight  and  are  comparatively  low  on 
most  items.  The  tariff  is  set  for  revenue  rather  than  protective  purposes.  The 
free  list  is  extensive.    There  are  no  tariff  preferences  in  effect. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS'  SAMPLES 

Travellers'  samples  of  commercial  value  must  be  declared  and  are  dutiable 
except  for  jewellery  at  a  flat  rate  of  0-10  colones  per  kilo.  A  deposit  or  bond 
covering  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  must  be  made  when  a  certificate  of  entry 
is  issued.  On  re-export  the  full  rate  of  duty  must  be  paid  on  any  missing 
samples. 

PACKING 

As  transportation  facilities  are  good,  ordinary  care  in  packing  export  ship- 
ments meets  requirements.  Packing  should  be  light  as  duties  are  levied  on  the 
gross  weight. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  average  annual  value  of  imports  over  the  past  ten  years  was  $13,000,000 
against  average  exports  valued  at  $15,000,000. 

In  1932,  the  United  Kingdom  took  47,  the  United  States  39,  and  Germany 
7  per  cent  of  Costa  Rica's  total  exports.  Of  the  total  exports,  coffee  accounted 
for  63-2  per  cent  in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom  took  71-1,  the  United  States 
15,  and  Germany  10-3  per  cent  of  the  coffee.  Bananas  accounted  for  28-7 
per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  and  the  United  States  took  93-7,  the  United  King- 
dom 3-6,  and  Canada  2-6  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  import  trade  in  1932,  the  United  States  contributed  52-7, 
Germany  11-6  and  the  United  Kingdom  10-9  per  cent. 

REPRESENTATION 

The  important  commercial  centres  in  Costa  Rica  are  readily  accessible  by 
railway  or  automobile.   The  principal  cities  are: — 

San  Jose,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  around  50,000.  It  is  a  modern 
and  well-paved  city,  with  a  first-class  hotel.  The  climate  is  cool  and  healthful. 
It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  coffee  and  principal  agricultural  district.  It  may  be 
reached  by  railway  either  from  Puerto  Limon,  103  miles,  or  Puntarenas,  69 
miles  on  the  coast.  It  is  the  business  centre  of  the  republic.  The  principal 
towns  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Jose  are:  Cartago,  with  a  population 
of  30,000,  the  old  capital,  at  some  5,000  feet  above  sea-level  and  13  miles  from 
San  Jose;  Heredia,  six  miles  from  San  Jose  with  a  population  of  15,000,  mostly 
coffee  growers;  and  Alajuela,  similarly  situated,  with  a  population  of  30,000. 
Grecia  and  Naranjo,  Orotina  and  Palmares  are  smaller  towns  nearby.  These 
towns  are  commercially  dependent  on  San  Jose. 

Puerto  Limon  is  the  Atlantic  port  of  entry  with  a  population  of  around 
15,000.  It  is  the  distributing  centre  for  the  banana-growing  district.  There  are 
several  important  wholesale  firms  in  Limon  which  import  direct,  and  the  dis- 
trict is  more  or  less  independent  commercially  of  San  Jose. 

Puntarenas  is  the  port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  and  has  a  population  of 
5,000.  There  are  several  importing  firms  located  in  Puntarenas  which  buy 
direct. 
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Sales  are  made  direct  to  the  importing  firms  in  Puerto  Limon  and  Punta- 
renas,  but  for  San  Jose  it  is  generally  preferable  to  sell  through  a  commission 
agent.  There  are  several  commission  merchants  and  wholesalers  in  San  Jose 
that  represent  foreign  houses,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  import  trade  is  still 
done  through  agents  selling  for  direct  shipment  to  purchasers.  Trade,  however, 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  on  account  of  the  smaller  volume  and  the 
system  of  exchange  control,  has  tended  to  concentrate  more  in  the  hands  of 
the  larger  firms. 

While  the  import  trade  of  Costa  Rica  is  not  large,  in  most  lines,  due  to 
the  small  population,  it  has  the  reputation  among  travelling  salesmen  repre- 
senting foreign  houses  of  being  one  of  the  best  markets  in  this  area  from  the 
point  of  view  of  business  morality,  type  of  people,  and  freedom  from  regula- 
tions, in  which  to  do  business. 

PERUVIAN    GOVERNMENTAL    FLOATING    DEBT  CLAIMS 

Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  Peru,  writes 
under  date  July  20,  1934,  that  by  a  decree  dated  July  14, 1934,  the  Government  of 
Peru,  in  order  to  liquidate  the  governmental  floating  debt  within  a  reasonable 
time,  has  requested  all  creditors,  in  this  category,  residing  outside  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Lima  and  Callao,  to  present  their  claims  within  a  period  of  75  days 
to  the  relevant  government  department.  Claims  not  presented  before  the 
expiry  of  this  time  limit  must  be  collected  through  the  Peruvian  courts.  All 
claims  must  be  supported  by  proof  of  bona  fides. 

Canadian  firms  having  such  claims  for  goods  supplied  or  damages  sustained 
are  recommended  to  present  them  immediately. 

JAPANESE  GRAIN  CROP  ESTIMATE 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  July  12,  1934. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  just 
issued  statistics  estimating  that  this  year's  crop  of  wheat  in  Japan  proper  will 
total  44,491,150  bushels  derived  from  1,586,921  acres  sown.  The  rye  crop  is 
estimated  at  29,229,825  bushels,  and  naked  barley  is  placed  at  33,114,051  bushels. 
The  wheat  crop  shows  an  11-9  per  cent  increase,  the  barley  crop  a  decrease  of 
3-5  per  cent,  and  the  rye  crop  an  increase  of  10-2  per  cent,  when  compared  with 
the  actual  1933  crops.  When  compared  with  the  previous  five-year  average,  the 
wheat  crop  shows  an  increase  of  34-4  per  cent,  and  the  rye  and  barley  crops  a 
decline  of  about  7-4  per  cent. 

This  large  increase  in  the  wheat  crop  may  be  attributed  to  the  Govern- 
ment's plan  to  subsidize  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  under  which  it  was  hoped  that 
during  a  five-year  period — commencing  in  1933 — Japan  would  raise  sufficient 
wheat  to  make  her  independent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply.  It  is  considered 
that  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  Japan  is  about  45,000,000  bushels,  so  if  this 
year's  crop  comes  up  to  the  estimated  amount,  the  objective  of  the  authorities 
will  have  been  attained  during  the  second  of  the  five  years.  This  large 
crop  estimate  has  caused  prices  to  sag,  and  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to 
store  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as  rice.  The  question  of  quality  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  authorities,  and  it  is  understood  that  a  special  effort  will  be 
made  to  improve  the  grades  grown  in  Japan,  as  while  the  crop  is  about  sufficient 
to  meet  domestic  requirements,  the  grade  is  not  such  as  to  make  the  millers 
independent  of  foreign-grown  wheat.  A  considerable  quantity  will  continue  to 
be  imported  for  mixing  and  blending  purposes,  as  well  as  for  use  in  industries 
where  a  high  protein  content  is  desired. 
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Imports  of  wheat  during  the  first  five  months  of  1934  when  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1933  show  a  decrease  of  17-4  per  cent.  According  to  coun- 
tries of  origin,  shipments  from  Australia  decreased  by  55-7  per  cent,  and  were 
replaced  largely  by  shipments  from  the  United  States.  A  decline  of  36-9  per 
cent  is  noted  in  shipments  from  Canada.  Quantities  imported  with  countries  of 
origin  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

1934  1933 
Short  Tons  Short  Tons 

Total  .    256,985  309,929 

Australia   109,947  248,058 

United  States   105,961  1,307 

Canada   38,195  60,563 


JAPANESE  MARKET  FOR  WELDING  WIRE 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  July  14,  1934. — A  considerable  change  has  taken  place  during  the 
last  two  years  in  regard  to  the  market  in  Japan  for  welding  wire.  Prior  to  that 
time  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  demand  was  supplied  by  imports;  at 
present  these  constitute  only  about  20  per  cent,  and  come  principally  from 
Sweden  in  the  form  of  wire  rods  in  coils.  Welding  wire  which  is  coated  or  treated 
in  any  way  is  unsaleable  due  to  the  higher  duty  levied  on  this  type  of  wire. 
Swedish  welding  wire  in  coils  is  quoted  at  280  yen  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Japan 
(approximately  $84).  As  the  duty  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  this  wire  is  not 
competitive  with  Japanese  welding  wire,  the  best  quality  of  which  sells  at  175 
yen  per  long  ton. 

The  low  price  of  the  domestic  product  compared  with  that  of  imported 
welding  wire  is  due  to  the  low  exchange  rate.  This  price  element  would  not 
alone  have  changed  this  trade,  except  for  one  or  two  other  factors.  The  first  is 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  Navy  Department,  which  purchases  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  welding  wire  used  in  Japan,  and  was  formerly  a  large  importer,  now 
finds  the  Japanese  product  suitable  and  specifies  for  it.  Up  to  a  short  time  ago, 
welding  wire  used  in  shipbuilding  had  to  be  imported  wire  in  order  to  pass  the 
tests  of  Lloyd's  surveyors.  With  improvement  in  quality,  Japanese  wire  is 
now  being  passed  by  Lloyd's.  For  most  other  purposes  domestic  welding  wire 
is  suitable,  so  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  price  difference  between  welding  wire 
of  domestic  manufacture  and  the  imported,  imports  will  be  very  small.  Accord- 
ing to  the  trade,  Japanese  workmen  have  become  very  skilled  in  welding  and 
do  good  work  even  with  inferior  wire. 

There  is  still  a  fairly  good  market  for  brass,  bronze,  and  copper  welding 
wire,  imports  taking  care  of  50  per  cent  of  the  demand.  Up  to  four  years  ago, 
imports  satisfied  the  whole  demand.  At  present  imported  brass,  bronze,  and 
copper  welding  wires  are  of  much  better  quality  than  those  of  domestic  make. 
Prices  tend  to  keep  the  sales  low,  however,  as  these  kinds  of  Japanese  welding 
wire  sell  for  approximately  2,000  yen  per  long  ton,  in  reels,  whereas  imported 
wire  is  double  this  price. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  gave  notice 
on  July  25  of  applications  for  the  addition  to  the  free  list  of  bleached  straw 
pulp  (now  10  per  cent  ad  valorem)  and  pick  handle  blocks  of  hickory  (now 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem) ;  and  for  the  addition  to  the  free  list  or  reduction  of 
duty  on  fork,  shovel,  and  spade  handles  of  the  box  or  "D"  type,  whether  riveted 
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or  not  (now  15  per  cent  ad  valorem) ;  axe  handles  of  the  bent,  fawn  foot  type, 
exceeding  12  inches  in  length;  and  rake,  hoe,  etc.,  handles  with  shaped  grip 
and  turned  end,  not  less  than  4  feet  in  length  (now  20  per  cent  ad  valorem) ; 
also  for  drawback  under  section  9  of  the  Finance  Act,  1932,  in  the  case  of 
unused  multi-ply  paper  sacks  in  respect  of  the  kraft  paper  used  in  their  manu- 
facture; and  for  the  continuance  of  drawback  in  respect  of  slabs  of  stainless 
steel  of  austenitic  (18/8)  quality  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stainless  steel 
sheets  of  from  3  to  26  standard  wire  gauge,  inclusive,  in  thickness;  and  in 
respect  of  cartridge  cases  and  smokeless  propellent  powder  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  loaded  sporting  cartridges. 

The  above  duties  do  not  apply  to  Canadian  products,  which  are  exempt 
from  duties  imposed  by  the  Import  Duties  Act. 

United  Kingdom  Drawback  on  Wooden  Staves 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee,  an 
order  went  into  effect  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  July  19,  1934,  allowing  draw- 
back of  duty  on  the  exportation  of  "  wooden  staves,  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  thick,  neither  hollowed  nor  bent,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  barrels."  The  drawback  allowed  is  6^d.  per  cubic  foot  and  is  payable  on 
the  average  quantities  of  material  Used  by  the  manufacturers  generally  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  exported  goods. 

Irish  Free  State  Wheat  Bounty 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  July  13,  1934,  that  the  Executive  Council  to-day  issued  two  orders 
under  Section  67  of  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals)  Act,  1933,  which  requires 
the  Executive  Council  to  fix  the  price  per  barrel  for  home-grown  millable  wheat 
two  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  sale  season  to  which  it  relates.  The 
bulk  of  last  year's  crop  was  sold  before  Christmas.  With  the  increasing  acre- 
age in  the  coming  year  a  serious  storage  problem  would  arise  if  the  crop  were 
marketed  in  the  autumn  sale  season.  One  order  therefore  deals  with  the  stand- 
ard price  of  wheat  for  the  years  1934-35  and  1935-36.  Under  previous  orders 
the  prices  were  fixed  at  23s.  6d.  per  barrel  for  the  autumn  sale  season  and  25s. 
for  the  spring  and  summer  sale  seasons.  Under  the  new  order  the  price  of  23s. 
6d.  for  the  autumn  is  continued  and  the  price  for  spring  and  summer  deliveries 
is  increased  from  25s.  to  26s.  The  increased  price  is  intended  as  an  inducement 
to  growers  not  to  flood  the  market,  but  to  hold  part  of  their  crop  for  the  spring 
and  summer  sale  seasons. 

Under  another  order  the  standard  price  of  23s.  6d.  per  barrel  has  been 
fixed  for  the  sale  (wheat)  season  commencing  August  31,  1936,  and  ending 
December  15  that  year,  and  a  standard  price  of  26s.  per  barrel  for  the  wheat 
season  commencing  January  15,  1937,  and  ending  April  15,  1937,  and  for  the 
season  commencing  May  1,  1937,  and  ending  July  31,  1937. 

Irish  Free  State  Bacon  Stabilization  Scheme 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1585 
(June  16,  1934),  pages  1039-1040,  Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Dublin,  writes  under  date  of  July  20,  1934,  that  it  has  been  decided 
that,  in  addition  to  the  present  bounty  of  20s.  per  cwt,,  there  should  be  paid 
to  each  exporter  who  had  exported  over  two-fifths  of  his  sub-quota  an 
"encouragement  bounty"  of  4s.  per  cwt.  Exporters  who  have  completely  filled 
their  export  sub-quotas  will  receive  a  bounty  of  6s.  per  cwt.  on  every  addi- 
tional cwt,  exported  as  well  as  a  bounty  of  2s.  per  cwt.  on  the  firsl  two-fifths. 
The  present  25  per  cent  bounty  on  live  pigs  is  to  be  increased  by  10s.  per  pig. 
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Virgin  Islands  Tariff  on  Boots  and  Shoes 

An  ordinance  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (British  West  Indies)  published  July  2, 
1934,  amends  the  customs  tariff  as  regards  boots  and  shoes  by  introducing  new 
descriptions  of  the  goods  and  increasing  rates  of  duty.  The  new  readings  of 
the  tariff  items,  with  former  and  new  rates  applicable,  are  as  follows: — 


Former  Rates 


New  Rates 


Boots,  bootees,  shoes  and  over- 
shoes, slippers  and  sandals  of 
all  descriptions  made  wholly 
or  partly  of  rubber,  balata, 
or  gutta  percha  (except 
where  the  outer  part  of  the 
uppers,  apart  from  stitchings, 
fastenings  or  ornaments,  is 
made  entirely  of  leather  or 
partly  of  leather  and  elastic) 
ad  val. 

Rubber-soled  shoes  with  leather 
upper  parts,  apart  from 
stitchings,  fastenings  or  orna- 
ments, or  partly  ol  leather  or 
elastic  ad  val. 

Other  kinds  ad  val. 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


British 
Preferential 
Tariff 


General 
Tariff 


6% 


Is 


6% 


6%  plus 
per  pair 


12% 
12% 


10% 


10% 
10% 


10%  plus 
Is.  per  pair 


10%  plus 
2s.  per  pair 
20% 


There  is  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent  of  the  duties  calculated  at  above  rates. 
Canadian  products  are  entitled  to  British  preferential  tariff  rates.  Products 
of  all  non-British  Empire  countries  are  subject  to  general  tariff  rates. 


Antigua,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Grenada  Textile  Quotas 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes  under 
date  July  18,  1934,  that  Antigua,  by  proclamation  on  June  26,  and  the  British 
Virgin  Islands,  by  proclamation  on  July  5,  imposed  quotas  on  imports  of  foreign 
textiles  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  cotton  or  artificial  silk  or  of  the  two 
combined.  In  both  instances  the  legislation  is  identical  with  that  recently 
passed  in  Dominica  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1591,  July  28, 
1934,  page  167),  except  that  in  Antigua  the  quota  allotted  to  the  United  States 
is  189,019  yards  and  to  each  other  foreign  country  10,785  yards,  while  in  the 
British  Virgin  Islands  the  respective  allotments  are  11,261  yards  and  71  yards. 
In  both  Antigua  and  the  British  Virgin  Islands  the  quota  for  Japanese  goods 
has  already  been  exceeded,  and  further  imports  are  subject  to  the  same  sur- 
charges as  are  imposed  in  Dominica. 

Mr.  Bull  also  advises  that  Grenada,  by  proclamation  on  June  27,  imposed 
a  quota  on  foreign  textiles  of  the  same  descriptions,  and  for  the  same  quota 
period,  viz.,  May  7  to  December  31,  1934.  In  Grenada  the  quota  allotted  to 
the  United  States  is  318,150  square  yards,  while  16,500  square  yards  is  allotted 
to  each  of  the  following  countries:  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia.  The  Japanese  quota  has  already  been 
attained. 

Bahamas  Tariff  on  Onions 

Mr.  F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  writes 
under  date  July  24  that,  as  from  June  20,  1934,  until  and  including  August  31, 
1934,  the  Bahamas  import  duties  on  onions  have  been  increased  to  12s.  per  100 
pounds  under  the  general  tariff  and  6s.  under  the  British  preferential  tariff.  The 
duties  in  force  prior  to  June  20  last  were  2s.  and  Is.  respectively.  Canadian 
onions  are  subject  to  the  British  preferential  rate. 
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Fiji  Tariff  Revision 

The  customs  tariff  of  Fiji  was  amended  by  an  ordinance  published  June  29, 
1934,  the  general  effect  of  the  changes  being  to  increase  the  margin  of  preference 
accorded  to  imports  from  British  Empire  countries,  including  Canada. 

On  twenty-seven  items  of  the  tariff  the  general  tariff  rate  (applicable  to 
all  non-British  countries)  is  increased  from  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  20  per 
cent,  the  goods  remaining  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 
These  include  aircraft,  certain  bags  and  sacks,  butter  boxes  or  shooks  therefor, 
infants'  foods,  insecticides,  weed-killers,  tinplate,  partly  manufactured  cans, 
galvanized  wire,  fencing  and  netting,  coal  and  coke. 

On  fifty-two  items  the  general  tariff  is  increased  from  35  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent,  the  British  preferential  rate  continuing  at  20  per  cent.  This  change  also 
applies  to  the  item  "  goods  not  otherwise  enumerated,"  which  covers  a  wide 
range  of  merchandise.  Goods  named  in  items  on  which  rates  are  thus  altered 
include  baking  powder,  gelatine,  glue,  beeswax,  honey,  condensed  milk,  barley, 
oats,  peas,  rye,  wheat,  lubricating  grease,  musical  instruments,  paints  and 
colours,  spark  plugs,  and  twine. 

A  variety  of  articles  subject  to  duty  according  to  units  of  volume  or  weight 
are  alternatively  subject  to  ad  valorem  rates  of  20  per  cent  British  preferential 
and  40  per  cent  (formerly  35  per  cent)  general  tariff  if  the  ad  valorem  rates 
return  the  greater  duty.  Among  these  are  cordage,  footwear  partly  or  wholly 
of  rubber,  textile  piece-goods,  towels,  men's  hats,  shirts,  underwear,  umbrellas, 
perfumery,  starch,  vinegar,  wrapping  paper,  pianos,  sewing  machines,  bicycles, 
nails  and  tacks. 

In  addition  to  ordinary  customs  duties,  all  imports  into  Fiji  are  subject  to 
a  "  port  and  customs  service  tax  "  of  2  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Textile  Quotas  in  British  Malaya 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  writes  under 
date  June  22,  1934,  that  the  Straits  Settlements  Government  Gazette  of  June  20 
gives  notice  of  the  passage  of  the  Importation  of  Textiles  (Quotas)  Ordinance, 
1934,  which  fixes  the  quantity  of  seven  classes  of  textile  goods  which  may  be 
imported  during  the  period  May  7  to  December  31,  1934,  from  China,  Italy, 
Holland,  Netherlands  India,  and  Japan.  The  quotas  are  based  upon  average 
imports  between  the  years  1927  and  1931 ;  the  country  that  will  be  mainly  affected 
is  Japan.  Provision  is  made  in  the  ordinance  for  the  protection  of  the  entrepot 
trade  of  the  main  ports  of  British  Malaya — Singapore  and  Penang.  The  legislation 
has  effect  throughout  the  whole  of  British  Malaya,  and  ordinances  have  been 
passed  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  and  the  Unfederated  Malay  States  to 
implement  its  terms. 

Quotas  on  Foreign  Textiles  in  Gambia 

A  Gambia  government  ordinance  of  June  18,  1934,  empowered  the  Governor 
to  restrict  importation  of  textile  goods  manufactured  in  any  country  not  being 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  Under  this  ordinance  a  proclamation  was  issued 
at  once  fixing  for  the  period  from  May  7,  1934,  to  December  31,  1934,  a  quota 
of  70,000  square  yards  for  piece-goods  manufactured  in  Japan  containing  50 
per  cent  or  more  of  cotton  or  artificial  silk  or  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk  com- 
bined, and  on  June  20,  1934,  a  notification  was  issued  that  this  quota  had  been 
attained. 

Grain  Import  Restrictions  in  the  Netherlands 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1558 
(December  9,  1933)  concerning  the  imposition  of  monopoly  taxes  on  cereals  and 
cereal  products  when  imported  into  the  Netherlands,  Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  advises  that  by  a  ministerial  order  of  July 
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20,  1934,  effective  as  from  that  date,  the  list  of  commodities  affected  has  been 
subdivided  and  extended. 

The  commodities  mentioned  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters, 
together  with  the  tax  payable,  include  the  following: — 


Fl.  per 
100  Kg. 


Wheat   1.50 

Rye   5.00 

Barley   1.50 

Oats   3.00 

Corn,   other    than   Java.   Madoera  or 

Celebes  corn   1.50 

Kaffir  corn   1 . 50 

Bakery  offal   1.50 

Mill  offal   1.50 

Buckwheat   1.00 

Buckwheat  groats   2.00 

Groats   4.00 

Groatraeal   4.00 


Fl.  per 
100  Kg. 


Groatmeal  (denatured)   3.00 

Packed  products  made  of  cereals..  6.75 

Hulled  oats   8.00 

Oatmeal   6.75 

Oatmeal  (denatured)   1.50 

Rolled  oats  (denatured)   3.00 

Rolled  oats  (non-denatured)   8.00 

Oat  flakes  (denatured)   3.00 

Macaroni   2.25 

Wheatflour   6.75 

Wheat   feeding   flour    (denatured)  .  .  1.50 

Malt  from  barley   2.00 


Swedish  Customs  Tariff  Amendments 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  July  26,  1934,  that  a  royal  resolution  was  passed  in  Sweden  on  June  22, 
1934,  effective  from  July  1,  providing  for  the  following  amendments  to  the 
customs  tariff: — 

The  duty  on  alkaline  accumulator  cells  and  batteries,  wholly  or  partly  mounted,  as  well 
as  on  electrodes  therefor,  has  been  increased  from  32  to  60  kronor  per  100  kilograms;  on 
other  parts  for  alkaline  accumulators  from  6  to  40  kronor;  on  galvanic  elements  weighing 
not  more  than  200  grams  each  from  10  to  20  kronor;  on  porcelain  ware  for  household  use, 
white  or  of  a  single  colour,  from  30  to  45  kronor,  and  of  two  or  more  colours,  or  gilt,  silvered 
or  decorated  in  some  other  similar  way,  from  60  to  75  kronor  per  100  kilograms. 

(One  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  Swedish  krona  is  equivalent  to  $0-268  at  par.) 

Tariff   Reductions   in  Mexico 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  advises 
under  date  July  25,  1934,  that  reductions  have  been  made  in  a  considerable 
number  of  items  of  the  import  tariff  of  Mexico,  to  be  effective  August  3,  1934. 
The  items  affected  cover  medicinal  commodities  such  as  oils  and  fats;  charcoal; 
and  a  lengthy  list  of  medicinal  chemicals  including  certain  acids;  alkaloids; 
ethers;  tar  products;  metalloids;  sulphates  and  chlorides;  oils,  balsams,  pom- 
ades and  unguents;  aromatic  waters,  elixirs,  syrups  and  wines;  capsules,  lozenges 
and  pills;  material  for  hypodermic  injections,  etc. 

Full  details  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Chinese  Consular  Invoices 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  forwards 
Chinese  Customs  Notification  No.  1376,  dated  July  10,  1934,  as  follows: — 

(a)  The  English  translation  of  Article  I  of  the  regulations  governing  the  issuance  of 
consular  invoices  is  to  be  amended  to  read  "  all  merchandise  imported  into  China  valued 
above  two  hundred  dollars  Chinese  currency  shall  be  accompanied  with  consular  invoices 
.    .   .,"  in  order  to  make  it  accord  with  the  Chinese  version. 

(b)  If  the  total  f.o.b.  value  of  one  consignment  of  goods  imported  by  one  steamer  for 
one  consignee  is  above  $200  Chinese  currency,  and  if  this  consignment  is  covered  by  two  or 
more  bills  of  lading  each  issued  in  respect  of  goods  valued  at  or  below  $200  Chinese  cur- 
renc}^,  the  shipment  in  question  must  be  covered  by  one  consular  invoice. 

Previous  references  to  China's  consular  invoice  regulations  appeared  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1490  (August  20,  1932) ;  No.  1492 
(September  3,  1932);  No.  1496  (October  1,  1932);  No.  1503  (November  19, 
1932);  No.  1512  (January  21,  1933);  and  No.  1553  (November  4,  1933). 
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TENDERS  INVITED — New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for 
inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  General,  Stores  Division,  General  Post  Office, 
Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Particulars  are  as 
follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 10,000  bolts,  swanneck,  galvanized  steel,  to  specifi- 
cation; 30,000  bolts,  arm,  7"  x  \" ,  to  specification  (tenders  close  Sept.  27).  Twenty-five 
telephones,  No.  164,  to  specification  (tenders  close  Oct.  2).  Five  thousand  cords,  instru- 
ments, 4-conductor,  to  specification  and  drawing;  500  cords,  instrument,  6-conductor,  to 
specification  and  drawing  (tenders  close  Oct.  17). 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  6 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  6,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quota- 
tions for  the  week  ending  July  30,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


C'oimtrv 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1390 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 
4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.0442 

.ooco 

.1930 
.2680 
.1930 
1.0000 
.4245 
.1196 
.1217 

.4985 
.2800 
.  1930 
1 . 0342 
1.0000 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 

^4424 
.5678 
1.0138 
4.8666 
1.0138 
.0392 
.0392 
4.8666 
4.9431 
4 . 8066 
4.8666 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
July  30 
$  .1869 
.2306 
.0123 
.0409 
.2214 
.0221 
.0648 
.3804 
4.9536 
.0093 
.  6649 
.2950 
.0843 
.0225 
.2491 
.0457 
.0101 
.1344 

.3207 
.9831 
.2581 
.0860 
.1057 
.  P702 
.2743 
.2310 
.3343 
.7915 
.9841 
.3687 
.3733 
.2944 
.  6682 
.  3323 
.4  638 
.5825 
1.0340 
4.9635 
1 . 0340 
.0650 
.  0650 
3.9628 
5 . 0805 
3.9788 
4.9597 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Aug.  6 
$  .1871 
.2311 
.0123 
.0409 
.2214 
.0222 
.0649 
.3818 
4.9531 
.0094 
.6662 
.2946 
.0845 
.0225 
.2489 
.0456 
.0102 
.1346 
.2556 
.3213 
.9816 
.2572 
.0834 
.1055 
.  5693 
.2743 
.2307 
.3239 
.7900 
.9825 
.3730 
.3735 
.2940 
.6695 
.3372 
.4612 
.5822 
1 . 0338 
4.9629 
1.0338 
.0655 
.0655 
3.9624 
5.0800 
3.9783 
4.9593 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

41 

3 

7 

3i 

2£ 

4i 

2h 

4 

2 

7 

2* 
4i 
3 

6J 

3£ 

5i 

6 

6 

2i 
2 

U 


4* 
4 

4-5 


3.65 
4 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 
La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto.  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Montreal,  P.Q. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Commoditv 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Flour. . .   

Canned  Salmon  

Sardines  

Dried  Codfish  

Sweetened  Skimmed  Condensed 

Milk  

Oatmeal  and  Rolled  Oats  

Oats  

Malt  

Lard  

Miscellaneous — 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  

Cardboard  and  Container  Board 

Paperboard  

Newsprint  and  Book  Paper  

Refined  Coal  Tar  

Binder  Twine  

Last  Blocks  

Upper  Leathers  

Cotton  and  Artificial  Silk  Piece- 
goods,  Linen,  Woollen  Fabrics, 
and  Blankets. 

Bottles,  Glass,  for  Drug  Trade.  .. 

Eastern  Canadian  Spruce  Lumber 

Brass  Screws  


7-46 
747 
743 
749 

750 
751 
752 
753 
754 


755 
756 
757 
758 
759 
760 
761 
762 
763 


764 
765 
766 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 


Batavia,  Java  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Santo    Domingo,  Domin- 
ican Republic  


Glasgow,  Scotland.  . 
London,  England . .  . 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

Leith,  Scotland  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 
Leicester,  England. . 
Leicester,  England. . 
London,  England.  .  . 


Havana,  Cuba  

Glasgow,  Scotland . 
London,  England. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agenc}r. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Asencv. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Aug.  17;  Montcalm,  Aug.  22;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug. 
26;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  31;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sept.  7;  Montclare,  Sept.  '8— all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  Aug.  17;  Antonia,  Aug.  31 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Aug.  17;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  24;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  31;  Beaver- 
ford,  Sept.  7;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Aug.  17;  Ausonia,  Aug. 
24;  Ascania,  Aug.  31;  Aurania,  Sept.  7 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Aug.  16;  Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  23;  Man- 
chester Division,  Aug.  30;  Manchester  Brigade,  Sept.  6;  Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  13 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  Aug.  21;  Kastalia,  Aug.  31; 
Salacia,  Sept.  18 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Sept.  8. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Aug.  17;  Athenia,  Aug.  24;  Sulairia,  Aug.  31;  Letitia,  Sept.  7 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Aug.  22;  Kelso,  Sept.  12 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Aug.  24;  Cairnesk,  Sept.  7 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Aug.  24;  Kenbane  Head,  Sept.  5 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Aug.  17;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  24;  Beaverburn,  Aug.  31;  Beaver- 
dale, Sept.  14— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Kings  County,  Aug.  15;  Brant  County,  Aug.  27;  Hada 
County,  Sept.  15 — all  County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Aug.  24;  Grey  County,  Sept.  12. — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Frankfurt  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd 
Line,  Aug.  31 ;  Beaverford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  7. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vialleluce,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Aug.  25. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports.— Rasnhildsholm,  Swedish-America- 
Mexico  Line,  Aug.  15;  Ivar,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Sept.  5. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-M  iquelon. —BeWe  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Aug.  17;  Winona  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  24. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Aug.  13  and  27;  North  Voyageur,  Aug.  20  and 
Sept.  3— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne, 
Aug.  23 ;  Cornwallis,  Sept.  6— both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Atroy,  Aug.  14;  a  steamer,  Aug.  29 
and  Sept.  13 — both  Ocean  Dominion,  Line. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Aug.  l!7;  Lady  Somers,  Aug. 
22;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Aug.  31;  Lady  Rodney,  Sept.  5 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Mathara,  Aug.  20;  a  steamer,  Aug.  30 — 
both  International  Freighting  Corp.  (do  not  call  at  Santos). 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Aug.  24;  Cana- 
dian Victor,  Sept.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  W ellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — 'Canadian  Leader,  Aug.  31 ;  Cana- 
dian Challenger,  Sept.  29 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — Bassa,  Aug.  15;  Mattawin  (calls 
at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Port  Elizabeth,  Lourenco  Marques,  and  Beira),  Aug.  25 — both 
Elder-Dempster  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Aug.  18;  Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  29 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Borodino,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Sept.  5. 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Sept.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Aug.  24;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  7  

both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Choluteca,  United  Fruit  Line,  Aug.  16. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Worcester,  Aug.  15;  City  of  Perth,  Sept.  15 — both  American  and 
Indian  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool— Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  21;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  8— both  Furness  Line. 
To  Antwerp.— Westernland,  Aug.  26;   Pennland,  Sept.  9— both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  Gdynia-America  Line  (calls  at  Gvdnia) 
Sept.  8.  . 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—Msi^nhM,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
Aug.  13  and  27;  Fort  St.  George,  Aug.  14;  Rosalind,  Aug.  20— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line; 
Portia,  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  15;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  21. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Aug.  6;  Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  20; 
Lady  Drake,  Sept.  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Atroy,  Aug.  19;  a  steamer,  Sept.  3 
and  18 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) . — Cavelier,  Aug.  20;  Cathcart, 
Sept.  3 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Aug.  15;  Lillemor,  Aug.  29 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara  —  Chomedy 
Aug.  13;  Colborne,  Aug.  27;  Cornwallis,  Sept.  10— all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guade- 
loupe and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java.— Silversandal  Aug 
15;  Chinese  Prince,  Aug.  29;  Silveryew,  Sept.  12— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.— Hiye  Maru,  Aug.  25;  Heian  Maru,  Sept,  8;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Sept.  27 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha., 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Aug.  26  (cargo 
accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila.— -Empress  of  Japan  (oalls  Hono- 
lulu), Aug.  25;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Sept.  8;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Sept.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  lloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay .— -Bintang,  Sept.  4;  Tosari.  Sept.  28 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Aug.  15;  Aorangi,  Sept.  12  both 

Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.- -Golden  Bear,  Aug.  18;  Golden 
Cloud,  Sept.  18 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Indien,  Aug.  25; 
Wiairuna,  Sept.  17 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Exporter,  Aug.  20;  Pacific  Grove,  Sept.  3— both  Furness  (Pacific) 
Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Aug.  25;  Lochgoil,  Sept.  8;  Drecht- 
dyk,  Sept.  22;  Dinteldyk,  Oct.  6 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  ait  Southampton  if  induce- 
ments offer). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull — Europa,  Aug.  30;  India, 
Sept.  22 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  September. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  Sept.  8;  Axel  Johnson,  Oct,  22 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer.  Empire  Shipping  Co., 

September. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia  (calls  at  La  Guaira, 
Venezuela,  and  Georgetown.  Demerara).  Canadian  Transport  Co..  Aug.  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Manoernn.  Aug.  22;  Silverwillow,  Sept,  21 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  Sept,  4. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — RigeL  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  14. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Anniston  City  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son 
Ltd.,  Aug.  14;  Pacific  Exporter  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester).  Furness  (Pacific)  Line 
Ltd.,  Aug.  16;  Nebraska  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd., 
Aug.  25;  Corrientes  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Aug.  25. 

To  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Ports. — Nansenville,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping 
Co.,  Aug.  10. 

To  Hawaii. — Mana,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Aug.  15;  Hoku- 
man  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Yngaren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  15;  Golden  Bear,  Dingwall 
Cotts  &  Co.,  Aug.  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

FTrNRi  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:   Paul  Sykes.  Address — Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building. 

(Territory  covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McCgll.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office  address — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  Bast,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian): and  44  Ann  Street.  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  ^Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaiten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  .  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House.  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 

London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England.  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  F.  H.  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  "COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL" 

The  Index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1934  (Nos.  1562  to  1587  inclusive),  is  now  printed  and 
is  being  sent  out  to  subscribers.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  Index,  in 
bound  volumes,  or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  of  the 
Index,  as  well  as  additional  copies,  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Frederic  Htjdd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  25,  1934. — With  the  close  of  the  half-year,  the  pace  of  the 
advance  in  business  activities,  which  has  continued  steadily  for  more  than  twelve 
months,  appears  to  have  slowed  down.  The  general  opinion  is  that  this  tem- 
porary lull  is  partly  attributable  to  the  seasonal  recession  which  usually  precedes 
the  holiday  season,  and  partly  to  the  reactionary  tendency  which  must  unavoid- 
ably assert  itself  from  time  to  time  in  any  prolonged  upward  movement. 

The  background  of  the  economic  situation,  however,  remains  unaltered  and, 
as  far  as  domestic  trade  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  serious 
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setback,  because  there  is  an  abundance  of  cheap  credit,  and  backward  condi- 
tions still  exist  in  many  sections  catering  to  the  home  demand. 

At  June  25, 1934,  the  total  number  of  unemployed  was  2,092,586.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  2,205  as  compared  with  the  month  of  May,  mainly  accounted 
for  by  the  falling  off  in  coal-mining  operations  during  the  summer  months.  When 
contrasted  with  a  year  ago,  the  figures  show  an  improvement  of  345,522.  It  has 
been  stated  that  six  of  the  nine  trades  in  which  one-half  of  the  total  unemploy- 
ment is  comprised  are  among  those  normally  largely  dependent  upon  the  export 
trade. 

Retail  trade  indices  point  to  the  maintenance  of  healthy  progress.  Railway 
goods  traffic  receipts  for  the  four  weeks  ended  July  1  were  £6,000,000,  or  a  rise 
of  over  8  per  cent  over  a  year  ago,  although  the  rate  of  improvement  has  become 
less  pronounced. 

In  most  branches  of  the  engineering  industries  an  encouraging  state  of 
activity  exists.  Automobile  manufacturers  in  particular  are  still  almost  fully 
employed.  The  iron  and  steel  trade  complain  that  new  orders  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  betterment  has  been  well  sustained. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  conditions  in  the  cotton  industry  are  irregular,  and 
the  woollen  manufacturers  have  suffered  a  decline,  to  which  the  recent  sharp 
reduction  in  raw  wool  prices  has  largely  contributed,  and  the  result  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  operatives. 

The  shipping  industry  has  unfortunately  obtained  little  relief  from  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  it  has  been  immersed  since  the  depression  began.  With  regard 
to  tramp  tonnage,  the  situation  has  become  so  serious  that  the  Government  have 
agreed  to  subsidize  shippers  up  to  a  total  of  £2,000,000.  This  offer  is,  however, 
conditional  on  the  owners  formulating  a  scheme  satisfactory  to  the  Govern- 
ment, which  will — 

(1)  Prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  the  subsidy  from  being  displaced  by  the 
domestic  competition  of  British  ships  carrying  tramp  cargoes. 

(2)  Ensure  that  it  is  effectively  directed  to  securing  the  greater  employ- 
ment of  British  tramp  shipping  at  the  expense  of  foreign  subsidized  ships. 

A  slight  check,  similar  to  that  which  is  being  experienced  in  commerce,  has 
also  occurred  in  the  stock  markets.  Activity  has,  upon  the  whole,  tapered  off 
during  the  months  March  to  June,  and  a  certain  weakness  has  been  noticeable 
in  the  prices  of  industrial  shares.  The  general  atmosphere  seems  to  indicate 
that  investors  are  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  trade,  but  lack  the  con- 
viction that  business  will  continue  to  expand  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  world 
influences. 

FINANCE 

The  total  of  new  capital  issues  made  during  the  first  six  months  was  £97,- 
000,000  against  £111,000,000  in  the  same  period  in  1933.  The  decrease  is  trace- 
able to  a  drop  of  £18,000,000  in  British  Government  borrowings.  Actually,  a 
larger  sum  was  raised  for  various  industrial  purposes,  and  the  amount  devoted 
to  conversion  capital  has  been  doubled.  This  movement  is  significant,  since  it 
portends  that  business  is  taking  advantage  of  cheap  money  to  reduce  fixed 
charges.  This  policy  clears  the  way  for  new  developments  in  industry,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  tendency  will  begin  to  emerge  in  the  statistics  of  capital  for 
the  last  half  of  the  year. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Wholesale  prices  at  the  end  of  June,  as  recorded  by  information  assembled 
by  the  Times,  reveal  a  stable  condition.  Compared  with  a  basic  index  number 
of  100,  representing  the  year  1913,  the  figure  was  97-6.  This  compared  with 
99-1  at  the  end  of  May,  and  97-5  a  year  ago. 
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Prices  of  food  were  2-1  per  cent  lower  than  for  May,  but  1-7  per  cent  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Industrial  materials  fell  by  1  per  cent  since  the  end  of  May,  and  were  0-5 
per  cent  less  than  at  the  end  of  June,  1933. 


NEW  FACTORIES 

The  Survey  of  Industrial  Development  for  1933,  recently  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  provides  some  interesting  information  as  to  the  establishment 
of  new  industries  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  records  that  463  factories,  employing  29,500  persons,  were  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  95  factory  extensions  were  made.  Against  this,  409  factories  were 
closed  down;  but  figures  showing  the  number  of  workpeople  affected  are  not 
available. 

The  number  of  works  started  by,  or  with  the  assistance  of,  foreign  concerns 
was  37,  as  against  122  out  of  a  total  of  636  in  1932.  Of  these,  10  were  of  Ger- 
man and  8  of  United  States  origin. 

It  is  stated  that  of  the  new  factories,  123  cater  for  export  markets.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  new  establishments  were  located  in  the  Greater  London  area. 


OVERSEAS  TRADE 

Reviewing  trade  conditions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  27,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  stated  that  there  had  been  an  unmistakable 
revival,  but  he  was  not  unduly  optimistic  regarding  the  future.  He  said:  "In 
the  first  six  months  of  1933  our  total  exports  came  to  £175,000,000.  In  1934  they 
reached  a  total  of  £190,000,000.  Simultaneously  with  that  there  has  been  a  rise 
in  imports  from  £320,000,000  in  the  same  period  in  1933  to  £362,000,000  in  1934. 
If  we  restrict  ourselves  to  articles  which  are  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured, 
imports  have  gone  up  from  £71,000,000  to  £85,000,000,  and  exports  from  £135,- 
000,000  to  £146,000,000.  So  that,  whether  you  take  exports  as  a  whole  or  only 
those  of  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  articles,  there  has  been  an  unmistakable 
improvement." 

The  statistics  of  the  external  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past 
six  months  show  appreciable  increases  in  values  over  last  year's  figures.  As 
normally  happens  during  a  period  of  recovery  in  an  industrial  community, 
imports  expanded  in  a  greater  degree  than  exports. 

Due  to  their  favoured  position  in  the  home  market,  and  its  improved  pros- 
pects, British  manufacturers  are  purchasing  from  abroad  greater  quantities  of 
raw  materials.  It  takes  several  months  before  these  are  subjected  to  the  finish- 
ing process,  and  this  fact,  and  the  hampering  restrictions  affecting  export  trade, 
are  responsible  for  the  comparative  lag  in  the  enlargement  of  exports. 

Overseas  trade  in  the  month  of  June  shared  in  the  slight  retrograde  trend 
evident  elsewhere,  the  returns  showing  lower  values  than  those  of  a  month  pre- 
vious. Against  those  of  a  year  ago,  however,  the  mid-year  figures  were  sub- 
stantially higher. 

Summarizing  the  total  imports,  exports,  and  re-exports  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1934,  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1933, 
the  results  are  as  follows: — 


Imports  

Exports  (British) 
Re-exports  .  . 


Six  Months  ended 
June,  1934 
£362.197,784 
189.703.785 
29,016,210 


Six  Months  ended 
June.  1933 
£320,335,487 

175,289,757 
25,202,658 


Increase  Per  Cent 

£41,862,297  13.6 

14,414,028  8.2 

3,813,552  15.1 


Total  exports   £218,719,995  £200,492,415  £18,227,580  9.0 

This  table  clearly  shows  the  manner  in  which  imports  have  gained  relatively 
to  exports  and  helped  to  produce  an  increase  in  the  adverse  trade  balance  from 
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£119,843,072  in  the  first  six  months  of  1933  to  £143,477,789  this  year,  or  19-8 
per  cent. 

An  analysis  of  the  returns,  according  to  the  main  commodity  groups,  indi- 
cates that  as  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  raw  materials  exhibited  the  greatest 
resiliency.  This  category  went  up  by  31  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  first 
half  of  1933.  Of  the  fourteen  divisions  into  which  raw  materials  are  classified, 
only  one  registered  a  decrease.  All  the  others  shared  in  the  expansion.  Wood 
and  timber  imports,  owing  to  the  boom  in  housebuilding,  were  over  £6,000,000 
higher.  Raw  wool  was  up  by  £5,800,000,  rubber  by  £2,800,000,  and  cotton  by 
the  same  amount. 

Great  Britain's  purchases  of  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  also 
showed  the  considerable  increase  of  21  per  cent.  Here  again  the  growth  was 
general  throughout  the  list.  Particularly  outstanding  rises  were  witnessed  in 
non-ferrous  metals  (£3,500,000),  iron  and  steel  (£1,900,000),  machinery  (£1,400,- 
000),  and  chemicals  (£1,000,000). 

A  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  goods  com- 
prised in  this  category  are  actually  destined  for  further  manufacture  in  this 
country.  The  larger  imports  of  machinery  are  doubtless  due,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  re-equipment  of  industrial  plants.  The  cheapening  of  the  dollar,  however, 
has  enabled  United  States  manufacturers  to  compete  in  this  country  more  advan- 
tageously in  a  number  of  specialties,  and  this  has  swollen  the  total  imports 
under  the  machinery  heading. 

In  respect  to  arrivals  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  the  advance  recorded  was 
very  small.  No  doubt  the  present  agricultural  policy  of  the  Government,  which 
is  designed  to  restrict  overseas  supplies,  is  mainly  responsible  for  this  stationary 
position.  For  instance,  the  drop  in  the  six  months  of  over  6,000,000  cwts.  in 
consignments  of  wheat  may  be  ascribed  to  the  development  of  wheat  production 
in  the  United  Kingdom  which  has  followed  the  adoption  of  the  subsidy  to  wheat 
farmers. 

Returning  to  British  exports,  of  the  total  augmentation  of  £14,500,000  it  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  no  less  than  £10,750,000  represented  articles  wholly  or 
mainly  manufactured.  Noticeable  participants  were  the  woollens  (£2,800,000) , 
machinery  (£2,100,000),  and  iron  and  steel  (£1,900,000). 

Shipments  of  raw  materials  exceeded  those  of  the  first  six  months  of  1933 
by  £2,000,000,  raw  wool  being  the  biggest  item. 

Exports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £1,750,000, 
mainly  as  the  outcome  of  the  opening  of  the  United  States  market  to  distillers 
of  whisky  and  other  spirits. 

The  Board  of  Trade  tables  arc  reproduced  below: — 

TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1932,  1933, 

AND  1934 

(a)  Imports 

1932  1933  1934 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £185,340.844  £164,185,76.5  £167.337,950 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..  89,458,951  83,714,211  108,474,199 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   81,731,045  70,803,813  84,479,085 

Animals,  not  for  food   1,478,033  340,555  663,821 

Parcel  post   2,848,733  1.291,143  1,342,729 

Total   £360,857,606    £320.335,487  £362,197,784 

(b)  Exports  oj  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £  15,615,851  £  12,826,562  £  14,576,542 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..  21,755,969  22,026,925  24,095,994 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   143.358.175  134,943,191  145,695,942 

Animals,  not  for  food   325,397  196,654  279,896 

Parcel  post   5,977,944  5,296,425  5,055,411 

Total   £187,033,336    £175,289,757  £189,703,785 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS  Concluded 


(c)  Ex-ports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                 £    8,420,471    £    5,688,136  £  6,497,106 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  .  .        14,065,650       13,770,217  16,691,258 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                                6,658,439         5,630,032  5,716,381 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                             185,593           114,273  111,465 

Total  "                      £  29,330,153    £  25,202,658  £  29,016,210 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  to  Canada, 
statistics  are  appended  of  the  imports  during  the  first  half-year,  compared  with 
those  of  the  previous  year,  of  those  articles  which  are  of  prime  interest  to  the 
Dominion.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  commodities  covered 
by  the  monthly  statement  which  is  under  review  are  principally  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs.  Imports  of  manufactured  articles  are  not  set  forth  in  the  same 
detail. 

A  survey  of  the  statistics  shows,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  wheat 
imports  fell  from  56,825,303  cwts.  in  the  first  half  of  1933  to  50,563,314  cwts. 
Canada's  contribution  dropped  from  24,983,149  cwts.  to  17,509,568  cwts.,  and 
Australia's  from  17,176,058  cwts.  to  10,920,208  cwts.  On  the  other  hand,  Argen- 
tina increased  her  shipments  from  13,477,969  to  15,234,565  cwts. 

Barley  arrivals  were  greater,  the  respective  figures  being  5,125,807  cwts. 
and  7,412,092  cwts.  Canada's  share  was  reduced  to  246,929  cwts.  from  506,227 
cwts.  in  the  first  half  of  1933. 

Canadian  shipments  of  oats,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  from  695,201  cwts.  to 
763,304  cwts.,  in  spite  of  a  fall  in  the  total. 

Conditions  in  the  flour  trade  have  been  increasingly  competitive  in  recent 
months,  and  this  situation  is  reflected  in  the  trade  returns.  Total  imports  were 
4,852,941  as  compared  with  4,316,693  cwts.  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
This  growth  was  mainly  due  to  heavy  deliveries  from  foreign  countries,  although 
Canadian  consignments  were  higher  by  185,000  cwts. 

The  number  of  cattle  brought  in  in  the  first  half  of  1933  was  271,306;  the 
relative  figure  in  1934  was  227,523,  of  which  Canada  supplied  20,202  and  23,138 
respectively. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  returns  is  the  jump  in  Canadian  bacon  imports, 
which  expanded  from  199,491  cwts.  valued  at  £591,139  to  510,319  cwts.  valued 
at  £1,936,109.    The  total  imports  declined  by  some  185,000  cwts. 

Canada's  share  of  the  ham  trade  advanced  from  86,002  cwts.  to  98,158, 
while  the  aggregate  fell  from  406,651  cwts.  to  339,690  cwts. 

Arrivals  of  cheese  from  the  Dominion  suffered  a  heavy  reverse:  the  tonnage 
was  only  30,842  cwts.  in  the  six  months  as  compared  with  46,267  cwts.  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933.   Shipments  from  all  sources  remain  fairly  steady. 

In  apples  the  quantity  credited  to  Canada  showed  the  healthy  rise  to 
1,229,862  cwts.  from  858,213  cwts.  in  the  same  period  in  1933.  This  quantity 
represented  about  one-third  of  the  total  receipts. 

Frozen  salmon  purchases  from  the  Dominion  went  up  by  30  per  cent  to 
26,330  cwts.;  foreign  countries  lost  ground. 

A  still  further  increase  occurred  in  Canadian  canned  salmon,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  took  45,833  cwts.  against  27,447  cwts.  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1933.   This  coincided  with  a  substantial  rise  in  the  general  trade  in  this  article. 

In  manufactured  tobacco  (stripped)  total  imports  exhibited  a  slight  increase, 
but  Canada's  contribution  under  this  heading  fell  from  1,187,791  pounds  in  the 
first  half  of  1933  to  512,854  pounds.  The  decline  in  unstripped  was  even  more 
severe,  the  respective  figures  being  9,454,328  pounds  and  5,428,299  pounds. 
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A  phenomenal  development  has  occurred  in  Canadian  shipments  of  wood 
and  timber.  The  Dominion  is  credited  with  £2,313,164  of  the  total  value  of 
imports  at  £14,301,528  in  the  first  half-year,  as  compared  with  £848,591  out  of 
£8,249,321  in  the  previous  year. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  and  having  in  view  the  fact  that  development  has 
occurred  in  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  all  commodities  included 
under  the  heading  of  fully  manufactured  goods,  details  of  which  are  not  now 
available,  the  position  from  a  Canadian  standpoint  is  quite  satisfactory. 


IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS,  MAINLY  AGRICULTURAL,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1933  AND  1934 


Quantity 

Wheat —  Cwts. 

Total  imports   56,825,303 

Canada   24,983,149 

Argentina   13,477,969 

Australia   17,176,058 

United  States   5,046 

Soviet  Union   250 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — 

Total  imports   4,316,693 

Canada   1,916,315 

Australia   1,206.451 

United  States   60,892 

Barley — 

Total  imports   5,125.807 

Canada   506,227 

United  States   1,427,826 

Soviet  Union   650.761 

Oats — 

Total  imports   2,790.473 

Canada   695.201 

Argentina   1.545.935 

Soviet  Union   267,278 

Bacon — 

Total  imports   4,767,155 

Canada   199,491 

Denmark   2.988.295 

Poland   437,900 

Netherlands   478.289 

Sweden   208,194 

Hams — 

Total  imports   406,651 

Canada   86.002 

United  States   252,007 

Cheese — 

Total  imports   1,568.794 

Canada   46.267 

New  Zealand   1.320.797 

Netherlands   59.804 

Italy   43,769 

Canned  Salmon — 

Total  imports   194,969 

Canada   27,447 

United  States   72.919 

Soviet  Union   89,444 

Canned  Lobster — 

Total  imports   9.793 

Canada   8,782 

Cattle —  Number 

Total  imports   271.306 

Canada   20,202 

Irish  Free  State   251,104 

Tobacco,  Unmanufactured,  Stripped  and  Unstripped — 

Lbs. 

Total  imports   84.178.043 

Canada   10.642,119 

United  States   63,940,225 


1933 


Value 
£ 

15.644,117 
7,214,588 
3,286,381 
4,841,763 
1,382 
67 

1,544,836 
796,487 
432,025 
31,962 

1.315.266 
125.636 
439,633 
143,433 

624,152 
174,691 
326,889 
55,488 

14,701,100 
591,139 
9,695.305 
1,205.221 
1.308.733 
648,753 

1.386,173 
301.237 
869,938 

3.803.223 
134.832 

3.071.219 
133.047 
178,932 

624.043 
174,140 
273.469 
161,834 

102.386 
93,245 

2,742.467 
367,356 
2.375,111 


4.364.557 
758.858 
3,108,424 


Quantity 

Cwts. 
50,563,314 
17,509,568 
15,234,565 
10,920,208 
46,539 
2,095,067 

4,852.941 
2,101,174 
1,060,403 
77,493 

7.412,092 
246,929 

1,249,288 
780,177 

1,984,862 
763,304 
430,746 
490,859 

3,910,207 
510,319 

2,154,323 
248,744 
306.583 
147,684 

339,690 
98.158 
210,237 

1,545,552 
30,842 

1.316.700 
61.099 
50.928 

324.715 
45.833 

161.768 
95,131 

9,675 
8,610 

Number 
227.523 
23.138 
204,385 


Lbs. 
95.176.479 
5.941.153 
78.573,291 


1934 


Value 
£ 

12,553,900 
5,103,189 
3.290,721 
2,753,433 
9,897 
439,163 

1,536,488 
837,779 
335.690 
34,665 

1,645,566 
61,372 
377,036 
139,632 

402,523 
191.613 
75,270 
76,694 

15,164,863 
1.936.109 
8.714,873 

887,821 
1,196.836 

568,403 

1,433,310 
430.970 
880,510 

3,489.987 
83,337 

2.850.440 
135,714 
184,837 

1.018.473 
171.464 
530.682 
227,876 

122.601 
114.158 

1.974,854 
389.463 
1,585,391 


5,115,040 
287.952 
4.311.130 
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IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  PRODUCTS,  MAINLY  AGRICULTURAL,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


DURING  THE  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1933  AND  1934 — Con. 


Copper  Ore — 

Total  imports 
Canada  . . 
Spain  . . 


Leather,  Undressed — Hides — 

Total  imports  

Canada    , 

British  India  

Germany  

United  States  . .  .  . 


Leather,  Dressed — Patent — 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  .  . 


Newsprint,  in  Rolls — 
Total  imports  .  .  . 
Canada  .  . 
Newfoundland 
Finland   . . 
Norway  .  . 
Sweden  


Quantity 
Tons 
14,837 
6,446 
5,257 

Cwts. 

138,778 
1,648 

100,955 
8,509 
5,828 


13,965 
5,804 
4,352 


2,496,498 
625,641 
854,520 
688,475 
231,130 
91,613 


1933 


Cardboard  and  Millboard  (Other  than  Wallboards)- 


Total  imports 
Canada  .  . 
Germany 
Sweden  .  . 
Finland  .  . 
Norway  . 


Photographic  Plates,  Films  and  Spools- 

Total  imports  

Canada   

United  States  


Pig  Lead — 

Total  imports  .  . 
Canada  . . 
Australia  .  .  . 
British  India 
United  States. 


Zinc,  Crude — 

Total  imports 
Canada  . . 
Australia 
Germany 


1,264,577 
86,820 
412,064 
285,539 
206,897 
116,069 


Tons 
141,667 
32,482 
78,737 
24,201 
2,850 


34,709 
21,331 
5,175 
3,517 


Value 

341,891 
195,371 
121,950 


716,730 
12,612 

509,678 
69,937 
12,479 


424,598 
194,275 
114,978 


1,312,865 
322,607 
512,334 
309,131 
117,164 
48,770 


857,535 
64,834 
301,699 
194,518 
106,859 
79,001 


260,284 
218,298 
3,651 


1,638,027 
379.302 
908,009 
280,978 
30,315 


565,955 
347,337 
89,569 
53,112 


Quantity 
Tons 
21,923 
14,279 
4,312 

Cwts. 
188,482 

'  140,003 
3,232 
7,346 


7,007 
4,773 
1,684 


2,888,084 
693,350 

1,113,871 
680,121 
289,639 
87,111 


1,299,931 
196,814 
320,152 
279,008 
256,363 
118,051 


Tons 
153.058 
37,135 
80.508 
23,248 
5,650 


1934 


60,998 
36.850 
6,075 
3,393 


Value 

457,078 
330,119 
98,917 


1,030,510 

'  799,860 
20,333 
27,019 


193,540 
132,729 
44,439 


1,368,172 
321,219 
586,829 
282,245 
132,807 
38,864 


847,845 
122,455 
237,695 
188,164 
130,514 
82,908 


230,425 
186,547 
10,850 


1,773,753 
429,004 
936,250 
269,375 
65,289 


970,700 
582,351 
105,130 
50,382 


Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Hard,  other  than  Planed  or  Dressed,  other  than  Mahogany,  Walnut, 
Oak  and  Teak — 

Thous.  Cu.  Ft.  Thous.  Cu.  Ft. 


Total  imports  . . 
Canada  .  . 
United  States, 


5,918 
1,522 
2,375 


811,144 
149,970 
356,282 


Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Soft,  other  than  Planed  or  Dressed — 

Loads 

Total  imports                                            1,245,647  3,757,560 

Canada                                                  143,820  533,089 

Soviet  Union                                          60,567  156,486 

Sweden                                                 296,783  828,861 

Finland                                                 279,281  796,757 

United  States                                        60,995  367,549 


Wood  Pulp,  Mechanical,  Wet- 
Total  imports  

Canada  

Norway  

Sweden  

84163— 2i 


Tons 
542,068 
4,003 
247,483 
143,345 


1,209.783 
9,744 
576.063 
322,232 


8,658 
2,557 
3,359 


Loads 

2,003,660 
479,437 
349,636 
279,992 
292,489 
68,332 

Tons 
593.896 
9.182 
285,146 
148,545 


1,178,864 
252,492 
527,968 


6,940,742 
1,638,910 
1,262,638 
943,912 
983.570 
407,141 


1,414.749 
25.985 
685.263 
363.624 
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LONDON  MARKET  FOR  BRIDGE  AND  CARD  TABLES 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  July  23,  1934. — As  a  result  of  publicity  given  to  bridge  games  last 
winter,  it  is  anticipated  by  distributors  that  a  very  good  season  may  be  expected 
this  year  in  the  sale  of  card  tables.  Retail  sales  generally  begin  towards  the  end 
of  September  and  continue  on  to  Christmas,  when  there  is  a  sharp  cessation  of 
interest.  Buying  by  the  trade  is  now  active. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  card  tables  being 
offered  on  this  market.  The  first  consists  of  very  cheap  tables  retailing  at  any 
price  from  2s.  6d.  per  table  up  to  4s.  6d.  These,  of  London  or  English  manu- 
facture, cheaply  constructed  with  cross-legs,  are  suitable  for  use  in  whist  drives 
and  other  public  gatherings  and  have  a  large  sale  in  suburban  stores.  They  are, 
however,  too  low  in  price  to  allow  competition  by  outside  manufacturers  who 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  freight,  storage,  and  agent's  commission. 

The  second  class  of  table  is  much  more  elaborate  in  construction  and  ranges 
in  retail  prices  from  14s.  6d.  up  to  60s.  or  more.  It  is  a  type  of  trade  which  has 
a  large  outlet  in  the  West  End  departmental  stores,  one  or  two  of  which  have 
organized  a  special  bridge  section  in  one  of  their  departments.  In  addition  to 
the  smartness  of  design  which  is  essential,  the  necessity  of  carrying  stocks  for 
the  departmental  stores  to  draw  from  at  any  time  that  suits  their  convenience 
is  of  equal  importance.  No  Canadian  firm  could  expect  to  obtain  a  volume  of 
business  in  these  tables  unless  they  were  able  to  secure  an  agent  selling  direct 
to  the  stores,  who  is  in  a  financial  position  to  carry  stocks.  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  competition  of  London  manufacturers  can  be  met. 

Most  of  the  departmental  stores  are  quite  willing  to  place  fair-sized  orders 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  they  wish  to  be  in  a  position  which  allows 
them,  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  to  place  orders  for  a  few  tables  at  a  time 
in  order  to  avoid  any  accumulation  of  stocks. 

Of  the  two  well-known  English  manufacturers  who  predominate  in  this 
particular  market,  the  one  who  caters  to  the  lower-priced  section  of  the  trade 
supplies  to  the  departmental  stores  a  table  in  imitation  mahogany  or  oak  ply- 
wood, top-surfaced  with  green  or  brown  baize  and  fitted  with  inside  folding  legs 
with  snap  catch,  to  retail  at  16s.  9d.  A  similar  design  finished  in  green  and 
brown  padded  felt — a  very  popular  make — retails  at  22s.  6d.;  and  a  third, 
finished  with  velvet  top,  retails  at  29s.  6d.  The  other  company,  while  offering 
various  kinds  of  bridge  tables,  specializes  in  bridge  suites  consisting  of  table 
and  four  chairs,  selling  at  any  price  from  £3  4s.  9d.  to  £12  17s.  6d.  These  suites 
and  individual  tables  are  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  a  folder  which  is  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained 
on  loan  by  any  interested  Canadian  manufacturer.  There  would  appear  to 
be  a  possibility  for  a  Canadian  firm  to  do  business  in  a  table  which  is 
fitted  with  the  latest  leg  support  device  or  novelty  features,  and  offered  at  a 
price  which  would  allow  retailing  at  from  15s.  to  21s.  Departmental  store  dis- 
counts are  about  one-third  off  the  above  price.  To  this  would  have  to  be  allowed 
further  deductions  for  agents'  commissions  of  about  10  per  cent,  and  storage 
charges;  or,  in  event  of  the  agent  buying  on  his  own  account,  another  33^  per 
cent  discount,  so  that  for  a  table  to  retail  around  15s.  the  c.i.f.  value  would  have 
to  approximate  about  6s.  to  8s. 
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SCOTTISH  BACON  AND  HAM  IMPORTS 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

BACON 

Glasgow,  July  26,  1934. — Despite  the  heavy  fall  in  the  total  imports  of 
bacon  into  Scotland  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  two  preceding  years,  imports  from  Canada 
continued  to  expand.  There  was  an  increase  in  shipments  from  the  Dominion 
of  160  per  cent  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 

Total  imports  of  bacon  into  Scotland  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934 
amounted  to  104,207  cwts.  as  against  177,871  cwts.  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1933  and  203,073  cwts.  in  the  first  half  of  1932.  The  decline  in  total  imports 
of  nearly  50  per  cent,  is  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  bacon  import  quota. 
It  is  assumed  that  home  curers  have  been  supplying  the  difference,  but  owing 
to  the  increase  in  price  of  more  than  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
it  is  probable  that  consumption  is  declining. 

Current  wholesale  prices  of  bacon  per  cwt.  in  Glasgow  are  as  follows: 
English  Wiltshire,  green,  102s.;  dried  or  smoked,  108s.  Ayrshire  rolled  (Scotch 
pork),  116s.  Irish,  green,  Wiltshire,  96s.  to  100s.;  dried  or  smoked,  104s.  to 
108s.;  long  clear,  105s.  to  110s.  Canadian  sides,  green,  84s.  Danish  sides,  95s. 
Dutch,  green,  Wiltshire,  108s. 

Last  year  there  were  several  complaints  among  the  local  dealers  regarding 
the  large  amount  of  salt  in  Canadian  bacon,  but  this  fault  has  now  apparently 
been  overcome.  During  the  first  half  of  1932,  only  91  cwts.  of  Canadian  bacon 
were  shipped  to  Scotland.  During  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  3,270 
cwts.  were  shipped,  while  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  over  8,500 
cwts.  of  Canadian  bacon  entered  the  Scottish  market. 

During  the  first  half  of  1934,  Danish  shipments  accounted  for  72  per  cent 
of  the  total  Scottish  imports,  the  Netherlands  was  credited  with  12  per  cent, 
Canada  with  over  8  per  cent,  and  the  Irish  Free  State  with  5-5  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1933,  Denmark  was  credited  with  79  per  cent,  the  Nether- 
lands with  13  per  cent,  the  Irish  Free  State  with  3  per  cent,  Sweden  with  2-8 
per  cent,  and  Canada  with  only  1-8  per  cent. 

Imports  of  bacon  into  Scotland  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934,  1933,  and 
1932,  with  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Imports  of  Bacon  into  Scotland 

January  to  June 

1934  1933  1932 

Country  of  Origin                              Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total                                                                  104,207  177,871  203,073 

Denmark                                                          75,087  140,733  171,056 

Netherlands                                                      12,402  23.181  20,205 

Canada                                                              8,561  3,270  91 

Irish  Free  State                                                5,615  5.261  3.538 

Sweden                                                              1,632  4.908  8,166 

New  Zealand                                                        456  152   

United  States                                                     331  315   

Norway   106     


HAMS 

Imports  of  hams  from  the  Dominion  into  Scotland  have  increased  during 
the  past  half-year;  supplies  from  the  United  States  and  the  Irish  Free  State, 
the  other  chief  supplying  countries,  have  fallen  off.    In  Scotland  the  trade  in 
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hams  should  be  considered  as  distinct  from  the  bacon  trade.  There  has  been  a 
scarcity  of  good-quality  hams  in  this  country  during  the  past  year. 

Imports  of  Hams  into  Scotland 

Country  of  Origin 


Total  

United  States  . . 

Canada  

Irish  Free  State 
Netherlands  .  .  . 

Denmark  

Italy  


January  to 

June 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

45,612 

52.542 

31,195 

38,178 

42.715 

29,515 

6,272 

5,946 

732 

1,048 

3,237 

272 

638 

91 

204 

23 

4 

SCOTTISH  CROPS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadan  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  August  3,  1934. — Crops  and  live  stock  have  greatly  benefited 
from  the  heavy  rains  of  July,  which  followed  a  prolonged  dry  spell.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  much-needed  moisture  was  too  late  to  ensure  heavy  crops. 
But  the  turnip  crop  will  benefit  as  well  as  the  parched  pastures. 

In  the  last  monthly  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland 
(for  June),  it  was  stated  that  an  average  crop  of  hay  was  expected  in  thirteen 
districts,  while  yields  from  5  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  above  the  average  were 
expected  in  ten  areas.  In  twelve  districts,  however,  there  are  indications  that 
the  yield  will  be  below  the  normal  by  5  per  cent,  and  in  four  others  by  from 
10  to  15  per  cent.   The  prospects  for  meadow  hay  are  better. 

On  the  lighter  classes  of  soil,  wheat  was  rather  thin  in  places,  but  on  the 
whole  the  crop  has  made  satisfactory  progress.  Estimates  of  the  yield,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  at  present,  indicate  that  the  crop  will  be  slightly  heavier 
than  usual. 

Barley  has  shown  marked  improvement,  but  indications  are  that  the  yield 
on  the  whole  will  be  below  the  average,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  oats,  the  straw 
will  be  short.   It  is  probable  that  the  yield  of  oats  will  be  below  the  average. 

The  early  potato  crop  was  below  the  average;  and  prospects  for  turnips 
and  swedes  were  the  worst  for  many  years,  those  root  crops  having  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  drought,  especially  in  the  Northeast.  Second  sowing 
of  these  crops  has  been  frequent,  and  on  many  farms  there  have  been  three  or 
even  four  sowings.  Mangolds  made  better  progress  than  turnips,  and  sugar 
beet  maintained  steady  growth,  the  plants  having  a  promising  and  healthy 
appearance  and  making  good  progress. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  crop  returns  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  Scotland  (as  at  June  4)  are  the  increases  in  the  areas  under  wheat,  barley, 
and  sugar  beet,  and  the  decreases  in  oats  and  potatoes.  Wheat,  as  a  result  of 
the  Government  subsidy,  covers  an  area  of  93,000  acres,  the  highest  recorded 
since  1875.  This  is  an  increase  of  14,600  acres,  or  18  per  cent,  over  the  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  in  1933.  The  highest  war-year  acreage,  that  of  1919,  was 
79,500  acres. 

Barley  has  increased  by  36,200  acres  to  95,000  acres,  an  increase  of  59 
per  cent  over  1933.  Oats  have  decreased  by  35,900  acres  to  820,000  acres, 
potatoes  by  9,500  acres  to  143,000  acres,  and  sugar  beet  has  increased  from 
1,700  acres  to  7,500  acres. 

Horses  used  for  agricultural  work  are  fewer  than  in  1933  by  1,500,  the  total, 
112,400,  being  the  smallest  on  record.  The  total  number  of  cattle,  1,305,700, 
is  greater  than  last  year's  figure  by  12,100  or  0-9  per  cent.   With  the  exception 
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of  other  cattle  two  years  old  and  above,  which  are  down  by  8,400  or  4-2  per 
cent,  all  classes  of  cattle  show  increases. 

Pigs,  which  total  199,700,  show  an  increase  of  32,700,  or  19  per  cent,  on 
last  year's  figures.  Sows  have  increased  by  5,100,  or  23  per  cent,  and  other 
pigs  by  27,400,  or  19-2  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  sheep,  7,673,000,  shows  a  decrease  of  138,100,  or  1-8 
per  cent. 

REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE,  1932-33 

(Xote. — Unless  otherwise  stated,  imports  are  recorded  in  British  currency 
values  and  exports  in  Australian  currency  values.  Where  any  confusion  might 
arise  these  values  will  be  referred  to  in  this  report  as  B£  and  A£  respectively.) 

II 

Imports  and  Exports 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS 

Imports  into  Australia  by  class,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1932 


and  1933,  are  as  follows: — 

1931-32  1932-33 

B£  B£ 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  (including  fish)    .  .    .  .  747,110  799,859 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   2,387,434  2,330,791 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors   231,938  460,437 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof   614.193  711,848 

Live  animals   34,432  48,240 

Animal  substances   (including  hides  and  skins)    .  .  783,160  833.154 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres   1,306,047  1.556.425 

Apparel,  including  boots  and  shoes   1.005.638  L279.902 

Textiles,  piece-goods,  etc   9,750,144  12,170,767 

Yarns,  cordage,  bags,  woolpacks  etc.,   3,075,720  3.872,694 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   4,833.654  5.953,471 

Paints  and  varnishes   249,964  301,366 

Stones,  minerals  and  concentrates   234,595  379,336 

Machines  and  machinerv    (agricultural,  electrical, 

etc.)   2,651,158  3.443.374 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures   3,908,640  6.684,760 

Rubber  and  manufactures   611.262  580,680 

Leather  and  manufactures   56.839  64.102 

Timber  and  manufactures  of  wood   906.943  1.265,780 

China,  glass  and  stoneware   518.637  891.827 

Paper  (newsprint,  wrapping,  etc.)   2.663,215  3.040.010 

Stationery  and  paper  manufactures   1,198,587  1,211,626 

Jewellery,  timepieces,  fancy  goods,  etc   486.432  692.769 

Scientific,  optical  and  surgical  instruments   941.454  940,694 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   2.670.688  3.687,498 

Miscellaneous  (arms,  musical  instruments,  etc.)    . .  2,174.493  3,641,291 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  specie   670,491  1,171,159 


Total   44,712,868  58,013,860 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

In  the  introductory  paragraphs  of  this  review,  particulars  of  imports  from 
certain  British  and  foreign  countries  during  1932-33  were  given  in  brief  form. 
The  appended  tabulation  contains  data  relative  to  the  value  and  percentages 
of  the  imports  (including  bullion  and  specie)  from  the  more  important  countries 
during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  for  which  figures  are  available: — 


Country  of  Origin 

1931- 

-32 

1932- 

-33 

British  Countries: 

B£ 

Per  Cent 

B£ 

Per  Cent 

17,409.556 

40.02 

23.542.918 

41 .68 

Canada  

1.392.271 

3.20 

2.315.462 

4.10 

598.177 

1.38 

624.562 

1.11 

India  

2,775.356 

6.38 

3.423.103 

6.06 

Malaya  (British)  

276.654 

0.64 

271.639 

0.48 

988.719 

2.27 

1,103.008 

1.95 

1,019.678 

2.34 

1.619.556 

2.87 

South  African  Union  

56.598 

0.13 

99.938 

0.18 

Other   British   Possessions. .    .  . 

305,881 

0.71 

4:.(i.442 

0.80 

*Total    British   Countries.  . 

24.822,890 

57.07 

33.456,628 

59.23 
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Country  of  Origin 

1931- 

-32 

1932- 

-33 

Foreign  Countries: 

B£ 

Per  Cent 

B£ 

Per  Cent 

282,131 

0.65 

391,294 

o 

68 

314,778 

0.72 

266,938 

o 

47 

Egypt  

15,751 

0.04 

25,186 

o 

05 

1,145,829 

2.64 

1,195,694 

2 

12 

1,427,079 

3.28 

1,831,636 

3 

24 

Italy  

453,891 

1.04 

676,139 

1 

20 

2,396,734 

5.51 

3,536,581 

6 

26 

361,405 

0.83 

461,674 

0 

82 

Netherlands    East  Indies.. 

2,648,948 

6.09 

2,930,951 

5 

19 

188,300 

0.43 

305,455 

0 

54 

73,942 

0.17 

70,552 

0 

13 

35,947 

0.08 

34,899 

0 

06 

99,560 

0 .23 

144,913 

0 

26 

693,433 

1.60 

886,332 

1 

57 

1  HQ 
1  .  Do 

4.78 

4  /  o,4oO 

0 

.85 

7,037,751 

16.18 

8,084,160 

14 

.30 

Other  foreign  countries  

1,029,884 

2.36 

1,711,510 

3 

.03 

Total  foreign  countries. .  . 

18,676,417 

42.93 

23,032,350 

40 

.77 

43,499,307 

100 

56,488,978 

100 

*  Includes  re- imports. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS 

Exports  from  Australia,  by  class,  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1932 
and  1933,  are  as  follows: — 

1931-32  1932-33 
A£  A£ 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  (butter,  cheese,  meats, 


milk,  etc.)   17,607,436  17,545,797 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  (grain,  flour,  fruits, 

sugar,  etc.)   31,727,701  30,062,717 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors   953,667  855,299 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof   214,774  171,771 

Live  animals   124,033  124,279 

Animal  substances  (hides,  skins,  wool,  etc.)   34,766,515  39,198,506 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres   183,431  249,732 

Apparel   138,975  180,787 

Textiles   103,833  123,889 

Yarns  and  manufactured  fibres   22.319  18,353 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   909,397  886,843 

Paints  and  varnishes   42,213  57,289 

Ores,  minerals,  concentrates  and  coal  . . ,   548,299  629,958 

Machines  and  machinery   197,975  294,194 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures   3,913,499  3,914,597 

Rubber  and  rubber  manufactures   45,660  53,786 

Leather  and  leather  manufactures   401,442  415,687 

Timber  and  manufactures  of  wood   566,552  377,913 

Stoneware,  glass  and  cements   68,045  77,999 

Paper   35,294  35,657 

Stationery  and  paper  manufactures   92,005  98,746 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods   59,644  68,017 

Optical,  surgical  and  scientific  instruments   112,984  121,911 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers   427,577  437,565 

Miscellaneous  (soap,  ammunition,  etc.)   453,897  441,299 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  specie   12,118,880  22,291,422 


105,836,047  118,734,013 
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AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  TO  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Details  of  the  exports  of  Australian  merchandise,  bullion  and  specie  to 
British  and  foreign  countries  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  follow:  — 


Country  of  Origin 

1931- 

-32 

1932- 

-33 

British  Countries: 

A£ 

Per  Cent 

A£ 

Per  i 

Cent 

57,270,804 

53 

.04 

67,543,514 

55 

.70 

1,033,782 

0 

.96 

1,209,237 

1 

.00 

376,768 

0 

.35 

333,001 

0 

.27 

India  

959,497 

0 

.89 

831,470 

0 

.68 

916,462 

0 

.85 

963,970 

0 

.80 

2,603,848 

2 

.41 

2,770,237 

2 

.27 

1,069,748 

0. 

99 

1,253,213 

1 

.03 

370,211 

0 

.34 

232,339 

0 

.20 

Other  British  Possessions. .    . . 

1,834,556 

1 

,70 

1,809,087 

1 

.50 

Total  British  Countries..  . 

66,435,676 

61 

.53 

76,946,068 

63 

.45 

Foreign  Countries: 


3,579,143 

3 

.32 

4,061,551 

3.35 

4,942,859 

4 

.58 

6,285,035 

5.18 

Egypt  

1,049,466 

0 

.97 

483,599 

0.40 

4,636,602 

4 

.30 

6,054,054 

4.99 

3,922,479 

3 

.63 

5,089,724 

4.19 

Italy  

3,622,889 

3 

.36 

3,275,500 

2.70 

11,659,012 

10 

.80 

11,468,459 

9.46 

Netherlands  

509,712 

0 

.47 

306,193 

0.25 

Netherlands  East  Indies  

1,333,959 

1 

.24 

1,207,890 

1.01 

54,240 

0 

.05 

35,685 

0.03 

244,262 

0 

.23 

284,483 

0.23 

Philippine  Islands  

315,366 

0 

.29 

431,808 

0.36 

360,119 

0 

.33 

160,424 

0.13 

252,488 

0 

.23 

120,982 

0.10 

13,293 

0 

.01 

128,757 

0.11 

4,096,410 

3 

.79 

3,538,659 

2.92 

939,168 

0 

.87 

1,389,103 

1.14 

Total  foreign  countries. .  . 
Total  all  countries  

41,531,467 

38 

.47 

44,321,906 

36.55 

107,967,143 

100 

121,267,974 

100 

EXPORTS  OF  SHIPS'  STORES 

The  value  of  stores  shipped  in  Australian  ports  on  board  oversea  vessels  is 
not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  general  export  figures.  In  1932-33  these 
exports  amounted  to  A£l,621,640  as  compared  with  A£l,559,574  in  1931-32. 

TRADE  OF  CANADA  AND  AUSTRALIA  COMPARED 

A  comparison  of  the  external  trade  of  Canada  and  Australia  will  show  the 
relative  value  to  the  two  countries  of  this  trade  in  merchandise  only  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  June  30,  1933: — 

Imports  Exports         Total  Trade 

Canada   $378,402,860       $477,099,367  $855,502,227 

*Australia   230,781,366        316,806,083  547,587,449 

*  Sterling  figures  converted  at  $4 . 06  to  the  £,  the  average  for  the  period  under  review. 

The  value  to  Canada  of  her  trade  with  Australia  for  the  Canadian  fiscal 
years  ending  March  31,  1932  and  1933,  is  indicated  in  the  following  schedule: — 

1931-32  1932-33 

Imports  from  Australia   $  5,696,770       $  5,902,587 

Exports  (Canadian)  to  Australia   5,387,982  7,312,574 

Total  trade  with  Australia   $11,084,752  $13,215,161 

Debit  (-)  or  credit  (  +  )  balance   -      308,788    -f  1,409,987 

These  totals  are  equivalent  to  the  following  percentages  of  the  trade  with 
all  countries:  imports,  0-98  and  1-45;  exports,  0-94  and  1-54;  total  trade,  0-96 
and  1-50. 
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The  value  to  Australia  of  her  trade  with  Canada  for  the  Australian  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1932  and  1933,  is  as  under: — 


The  equivalent  percentages  of  the  trade  with  all  countries  are:  imports, 
3-20  and  4-10;  exports,  0-96  and  1. 

The  method  of  showing  details  of  exports  and  imports  in  different  currency 
values  makes  it  difficult  to  compare  one  with  the  other  or  arrive  at  a  total  that 
has  any  real  meaning  in  a  time  of  extreme  currency  fluctuations. 

MARKET  FOR  BUTTER  AND  BUTTER  SUBSTITUTES  IN  THE 
BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  July  20,  1934.— Butter  and  butter  substitutes  are  almost 
entirely  used  by  the  natives  and  Creoles  in  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  British 
West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  for  cooking  in  the  place  of  lard,  crisco,  etc.,  and, 
as  there  is  no  domestic  production,  there  are  large  annual  importations/  Owing 
to  its  widespread  use  in  cooking,  the  bulk  of  the  butter  imports  is  known  as 
cooking  butter.  Formerly  several  brands  of  French  cooking  butter  controlled 
the  market  but  recently  English  and  Irish  makes  have  been  obtaining  a  fair 
share  of  the  business.  French  cooking  butter  is  highly  salted,  a  rich  red  in 
colour,  and  possesses  a  rancid  flavour,  and,  although  it  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished in  these  markets,  the  sale  is  declining,  due  primarily  to  the  premium  on 
French  currency,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  consumer  is  being  educated  by  exten- 
sive advertising  to  the  superior  nutritive  value  of  pure  fresh  butter  and  sub- 
stitutes. 


Total  imports  of  butter  and  butter  substitutes  into  the  colonies  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  Barbados,  and  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  in  1932 
amounted  to  2,974,634  pounds  (£134,383)  compared  with  3,010,161  pounds 
(£131,869)  in  1931.  British  Guiana  imported  butter  and  butter,  substitutes 
amounting  to  716,208  pounds  ($162,365)  in  1932  and  610,211  pounds  ($131,341) 
in  1931.  As  the  above  figures  indicate,  there  is  a  fairly  wide  consumption  in 
this  territory  despite  the  fact  that  to  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  population, 
the  total  of  which  is  approximately  1,700,000,  even  the  cheapest  of  these  products 
are  luxuries. 

New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  been  supplying  fresh  and  tinned  butter 
competitive  in  price  and  quality,  and  during  the  past  few  years  the  bulk  of  the 
butter  sold  has  been  forthcoming  from  these  sources.  There  are  very  few  direct 
shipments  received  from  these  countries,  the  bulk  of  their  supplies  arriving 
via  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada  was  formerly  an  important  exporter  of  table 
butter  to  these  markets.  However,  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  imports  from 
the  world's  leading  butter-supplying  countries  have  increased  rapidly  at 
Canada's  expense.  This  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  higher  prices  are 
obtainable  in  Canada  than  in  these  markets,  and  Canadian  butter  exporters  do 
not  find  it  profitable  to  offer  at  prices  which  are  competitive  with  supplies  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Argentina. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  value  of  butter  imported  into 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana  in  the  calendar  years  1933  and  1932: — 


Imports  from  Canada 
Exports  to  Canada  .  . 


1931-32 

Bfl,392,271 
A£l,033,782 


1932-33 
B£2,315,462 
A£l,209,237 


IMPORTS  AND  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 
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1933 

1932 

Trinidad: 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

Total  

1,216,544 

62,838 

1,023.835 

59,472 

United  Kingdom 

969,756 

47,541 

610,389 

32,771 

198.034 

12,414 

259,578 

17,100 

Canada  

20,085 

1,267 

111,162 

7,015 

"79  K 
lOO 

1  K  Oftft 

ft  1  o 

y  is 

1  f\Q  4 

11  L 

Denmark  

007 

16 1 

9  AO  A 

991 

66 1 

u  „  1 1  „  „  ,i 

O  lift 

1ft9 

ZU6 

1  ft/I  PT 

/,U40 

9  ki 

60 1 

New  Zealand  

156 

1  ft  KR7 

w,oo  / 

con 

Barbados: 

Total  

476.841 

26,228 

436,771 

21,840 

United  Kingdom 

198,790 

10,934 

158,170 

7,910 

France  

156,984 

8,634 

Oft  ftOO 

1  ft  OftK 

l(J,zUo 

New  Zealand  

3,952 
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0 
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i  i  et(\A 
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British  Guiana: 

$ 

$ 

Total  

482,863 

108,107 

450,950 

120,177 

United  Kingdom 

416,173 

89,869 

361,518 

92,074 

Canada  

41,331 

11,554 

18,629 

6,771 

Australia  

8,559 

2,365 

14,304 

4,329 

France  

8,000 

2,356 

48,600 

14,209 

United  States  

5,700 

829 

2,000 

480 

1,942 

759 

4,047 

1,599 

Total  butter  imports  into  the  colony  of  the  Windward  Islands  amounted  to 
140,963  pounds  (£8,921)  in  1932  compared  with  126,603  pounds  (£7,966)  in  1931. 
Imports  from  France  amounted  to  61,300  pounds  (£3,887)  in  1932  and  73,153 
pounds  (£4,057)  in  1931;  and  from  Canada,  35,520  pounds  (£2,246)  and  37,884 
pounds  (£2,689)  in  these  two  years. 

Imports  into  the  colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands  amounted  to  91,011  pounds 
(£5,627)  in  1932  and  79,166  pounds  (£5,502)  in  1931.  The  United  Kingdom  was 
the  chief  source  of  supply  with  44,037  pounds  (£2,386)  in  1932  and  33,052  pounds 
(£2,109)  in  1931,  followed  by  Canada  with  28,302  pounds  (£1,917)  in  1932  and 
28,768  pounds  (£1,909)  in  1931. 

BUTTER  SUBSTITUTES 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is  primarily  a  price  market,  butter  substitutes 
which  are  retailed  at  a  lower  price  than  butter  have  a  fairly  wide  sale.  Oleo- 
margarine is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  substitutes;  Holland  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  the  chief  suppliers.  Ghee  and  phalkaghi,  from  British 
India,  are  consumed  by  the  East  Indians  in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  where 
a  large  percentage  of  the  population  is  of  that  origin. 

Imports  of  butter  substitutes  of  all  kinds  into  the  colonies  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  in  1932  amounted  to 
1,282,054  pounds  (£38,523)  compared  with  1,339,402  pounds  (£35,947)  in  1931, 
and  into  Trinidad  and  Barbados  in  1933  to  780,867  pounds  (£23,515).  British 
Guiana's  imports  of  these  products  amounted  to  299,804  pounds  ($42,699)  in 
1933,  265,258  pounds  ($42,188)  in  1932,  and  282,906  pounds  ($45,371)  in  1931. 

PACKING  AND  PRICES 

Fresh  table  butter  is  shipped  in  cold  storage  in  wooden  boxes  containing 
50  pounds,  generally  packed  in  sawdust.  Each  box  contains  J-pound  or  1-pound 
cartons  attractively  embossed  and,  in  some  cases,  leading  retailers  are  supplied 
with  a  special  brand  which  is  sold  under  the  local  firm's  trade  name.  Table 
butter  is  also  offered  in  1 -pound  tins,  but  owing  to  the  additional  expense 
involved  in  this  type  of  packing  demand  is  very  limited.  Fresh  table  butter  is 
only  imported  into  the  leading  centres  where  cold  storage  space  is  available. 
Tinned  butter  is  shipped  in  100-  and  112-pound  cases  in  5-,  14-,  25-,  and  28- 
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pound  hermetically  sealed  tins.  If  the  butter  is  properly  packed  and  sealed  it 
maintains  its  quality  for  a  considerable  period  even  in  the  hot,  humid  climate. 

New  Zealand  and  Australian  fresh  butter  in  cartons  is  quoted  at  Is.  2d. 
and  lOfd.  per  pound  respectively  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain.  The  current  Trinidad 
wholesale  prices  per  case  of  100  pounds  of  French  and  English  butter  is  $39 
and  $23.  A  leading  brand  of  English  oleomargarine  is  offered  at  a  duty-paid 
price  of  15^  cents  per  pound  in  Port  of  Spain. 

METHOD  OF  SALE  AND  TARIFF 

The  bulk  of  the  butter  and  butter  substitutes  is  handled  through  commis- 
sion agents  located  in  the  leading  commercial  centres.  Some  of  the  larger  firms 
of  commission  agents  import  direct,  while  the  smaller  agents  forward  orders 
secured  to  their  principals  abroad. 

Butter  and  butter  substitutes  produced  in  the  British  Empire  are  accorded 
British  preferential  tariff  treatment  upon  importation  into  each  of  the  colonies. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  July  31,  1934. — During  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  total 
wheat  imports  into  the  Netherlands  amounted  to  151,850  metric  tons,  an  increase 
of  75  per  cent  over  the  total  of  86,686  tons  entered  in  the  first  three  months. 
Imports  during  the  past  quarter  also  show  a  slight  increase  over  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  1933,  when  the  total  recorded  was  145,360  tons.  Imports  from 
Canada  totalled  21,470  metric  tons  as  compared  with  21,120  tons  in  the  January- 
March  quarter  and  63,541  tons  in  the  March-June  quarter  of  1933. 

In  the  quarter  under  review  importations  from  Argentina  and  Roumania 
were  49,545  and  43,865  metric  tons  respectively.  Dutch  millers  have  tended  to 
restrict  purchases  of  Canadian  wheat  during  the  past  quarter  in  the  hope  of 
some  lowering  of  price;  the  percentage  of  Canadian  wheat  which  they  are  using 
at  present  is  from  15  to  20  of  the  total.  This  factor,  coupled  with  the  obligatory 
use  of  35  per  cent  domestic  wheat  in  their  mixings,  suggests  that  millers  in  the 
Netherlands  may,  as  a  permanent  condition,  use  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
weaker  wheats.  There  are,  however,  serious  crop  deficiencies  in  almost  every 
European  country.  Not  only  are  the  grain  forecasts  low,  but  the  yield  of  feed- 
ing stuffs  and  even  potatoes  is  estimated  at  much  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  This  factor  has  tended  to  impart  a  somewhat  firmer  tone  to  the  futures 
market. 

Details  of  wheat  imports  into  Holland  for  the  second  quarter  of  1934  by 
quantity  and  value  from  the  principal  countries,  together  with  comparative 
figures  for  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1933  and  the  first  quarter  of  1934, 


are  subjoined: — 

April-June  1933  Jan.-March  1934  April-June  1934 

Countries  of  Origin             M.Tons  Gold  $  M.  Tons  Gold  $  M.  Tons  Gold  $ 

Total                                              145,360  2,644,000  86,686  1,202,000  151,850  2,016,000 

Germany                                        5,597  92,800  4,881  55,200  11,797  129,200 

Belgium                                         1,486  24,800  1,024  14,400  4,105  50,800 

Russia   ....  10.752  135.200  7.281  92,400 

Roumania   ....  18,930  232,300  43,865  518,800 

Canada                                       63,541  1,255,200  21.120  362.000  21,470  364,000 

Argentina                                   47,638  764,000  24,159  313,600  49,545  644,000 

United  States                             16,223  305,200  4.318  72.000  9,749  166,000 

Morocco     1,088  15,600  395  5,200 


WHEAT  IN  STORAGE 

During  the  quarter  under  review  there  has  been  a  further  decline  in  the 
stocks  of  wheat  held  in  Rotterdam.   On  April  7  total  stocks  amounted  to  52,335 
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metric  tons,  including  16,795  tons  from  Canada.  On  June  30  the  quantities  of 
wheat  on  hand  had  decreased  to  37,000  tons,  the  latter  quantity  consisting  of 
15,135  tons  from  the  Plate,  550  tons  from  Australia,  5,545  tons  from  Canada, 
470  tons  from  Germany,  and  15,300  tons  from  the  Danube.  (These  stocks  would 
only  satisfy  the  full  needs  of  the  Dutch  market  for  four  days.)  Of  late  wheat 
importers  have  not  been  purchasing  large  quantities.  This  must  in  part  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  want  to  suffer  losses  in  case  the  Govern- 
ment should  decide  to  lower  the  monopoly  duties  applicable. 


TRANSIT  TRAFFIC  IN  WHEAT 


The  volume  of  wheat  moving  in  transit  through  the  port  of  Rotterdam 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1934  has  shown  an  increase  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  quantity  coming  from  Canada  has, 
however,  declined  from  85,213  metric  tons  to  54,883  metric  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  as  to  the  principal  countries  of  origin 
of  wheat  unloaded  for  transit: — 

April-June  1933    April-June  1934 
M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Total   238,221  322,183 

Germany   106,794  185,113 

Soviet  Russia     2,494 

Roumania     3,806 

Canada   85,213  54,883 

Argentina   30,827  30,200 

United  States   5,140  43,974 

Transit  imports  from  and  exports  to  Germany  show  a  substantial  increase 
due  to  the  restrictions  in  that  country  making  for  the  increased  employment  of 
domestic  wheat,  and  this  surplus,  coming  mostly  from  Northern  Germany,  is 
destined,  in  common  with  approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  wheat  unloaded  for 
transit  at  Rotterdam,  for  re-export  to  the  Rhineland. 

During  the  April-June  period  of  1934,  out  of  a  total  of  322,671  metric  tons 
re-exported  in  transit,  291,456  were  sent  to  Germany,  with  but  12,094  tons  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  11,055  tons  to  Switzerland,  1,941  tons  to  France,  1,940  tons 
to  Belgium,  1,057  tons  to  Denmark,  and  998  tons  to  Italy.  In  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1933,  of  the  total  of  238,221  tons,  the  greater  part,  215,750  tons, 
went  to  Germany,  with  10,382  tons  to  France,  7,131  tons  to  Switzerland,  and 
2,580  tons  to  Belgium. 

DOMESTIC  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

The  domestic  production  of  wheat  is  continuing  to  increase.  According  to 
information  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  area  now  under 
winter  wheat  is  303,387  acres  in  comparison  with  279.920  acres  in  1933  and  an 
average  of  only  139,955  acres  in  the  period  from  1923  to  1932.  The  acreage 
sown  with  spring  wheat  has  also  increased,  the  figure  for  1934  being  54,874 
acres  as  against  51,564  acres  in  1933  and  an  average  of  18,061  for  the  preceding 
ten  years. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  production  of  coarse  grains.  The 
total  area  sown  amounted  to  851,558  acres  compared  with  797,000  acres  in  1933 
and  an  average  of  921,905  acres  during  the  period  1923-32. 


CROP  CONDITIONS 


The  general  condition  of  the  Dutch  grain  crop  is  good.  The  relative  posi- 
tion on  July  13  of  the  wheat  and  coarse  grain  crops  in  comparison  with  the 
average  for  the  month  of  July  during  the  past  ten  years  (in  parentheses)  was: 
wheat,  74  (71) ;  rye,  76  (71) ;  winter  barley,  77  (71) ;  summer  barley,  66  (71) ; 
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oats,  67  (71) .  (100  =  excellent;  90  =  very  good;  70  =  good;  60  t=  fairly 
good.) 

GRAIN  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Under  this  heading  reference  was  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1544  (September  2,  1933)  to  the  control  of  wheat  and  coarse  grain  imports 
into  this  country.  The  Netherlands  Central  Grain  Office,  which  was  set  up  by 
official  decree  of  August  14,  1933,  now  has  authority  to  restrict  imports,  and 
since  that  date  the  former  free  trade  in  grain  has  ceased.  A.  new  order,  effective 
June  4,  1934,  issued  by  this  body,  stated  that  no  permits  would  be  granted 
for  grain  imports  from  a  number  of  countries  unless  merchandise  of  equal  value 
is,  in  return,  purchased  from  Holland  or  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  countries 
so  designated  are  Poland,  Hungary,  Roumania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria,  all  of 
which  are  to  some  extent  actual  or  potential  competitors  of  the  Dominion  in  the 
grain  market  of  the  Netherlands. 

FLOUR 

Due  mostly  to  the  legislative  restrictions,  the  second  quarter  of  1934  wit- 
nessed another  decline  in  the  importations  of  flour  into  Holland,  these  totalling 
8,613  metric  tons.   Canada's  share  of  this  trade  was  398  metric  tons. 

Flour  imports  during  the  three  months  April-June  of  this  year  by  quantity 
and  value  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  together  with  the  figures  for 
the  corresponding  three  months  of  1933  and  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  are 
appended: — 

April-June  1933       Jan.-March  1934  April-Junel934 
Countries  of  Origin  M.  Tons  Gold  $       M.  Tons  Gold  $        M.  Tons  Gold  $ 

Total   10,847    262,000        9,445    169,200         8,613  151,200 

Germany   1,039      15,600         2,425     32,000         2,221  26,400 

Belgium   86  2,800     

United  Kingdom   325       8,800  363       8,800  363  8,400 

France   4,583     86,000         2,480     45,200         2,362  36,000 

Italy   1,781      20,000  828  8,400 

United  States   2,251     76,000         1,415     41,600         1,977  57,200 

Canada   1,629     51,200  649      17,600  398  10,800 


CONSUMPTION  OF  FLOUR 


According  to  the  latest  figures  of  the  Central  Flour  Office,  the  consumption 
of  wheat  flour  remains  normal.  The  total  quantity  consumed  in  May,  1934, 
was  approximately  44,000  metric  tons  in  comparison  with  42,400  metric  tons  in 
April,  1934,  and  41,200  metric  tons  in  May,  1933. 


SUGGESTED  RATIONALIZATION  OF  MILLING  INDUSTRY 


As  reported  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  proposals  had  been 
made  towards  the  elimination  of  the  excessive  competition  among  the  Dutch 
millers.  An  agreement  has  now  been  concluded,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
supporting  the  prices  of  domestic  wheat  flour  and  of  arresting  further  plant 
expansions.  The  mills  limit  production,  and  the  quantity  assigned  to  each 
mill  is  based  on  the  estimated  consumption  of  bread  in  Holland  translated  into 
terms  of  flour,  and  the  amount  allowed  to  be  milled  is  then  divided  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  flour  ground  by  that  mill  over  a  certain  period  of  years. 

Flour  prices  have  increased,  due  partly  to  the  agreement  and  also  as  a 
result  of  the  small  spot  stocks  of  wheat  on  hand.  At  the  end  of  June,  1934, 
domestic-milled  wheat  flour  A  (containing  35  per  cent  of  home-o;rown  wheat) 
was  quoted  at  12. 62^  fl.  per  100  kilos,  free  bakery.  Patent  flour  was  sold  at 
13. 62^  fl.  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  At  the  time  of  writing  these  quotations 
are  13.50  fl.  and  14.50  fl.  respectively. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  August  3,  1934. — Internal  conditions  in  the  Netherlands  have 
not  shown  much  alteration  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  year.  The 
principal  changes  are  those  affecting  the  relations  between  this  country  and 
other  foreign  states. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  the  adoption  of  a  new  customs 
tariff,  effective  July  1,  1934,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1588  (July  7,  1934).  In  general,  free  entry  for  imports  of 
raw  materials  is  maintained  while  the  rates  on  semi  and  completely  manufac- 
tured goods  are  raised. 

Certain  bi-lateral  agreements  have  been  concluded  by  the  Netherlands  to 
facilitate  trading  and  exchange  with  various  foreign  countries.  The  Dutch 
Clearing  Institute,  which  will  act  as  a  bureau  of  settlement  for  clearing 
arrangements  with  foreign  Governments,  has  been  set  up,  with  the  Netherlands 
Bank  acting  as  bankers. 

Internally  the  Government  has  taken  steps  to  control  the  subsidies  made 
to  the  various  branches  of  agriculture.  An  organization  has  also  been  set  up 
to  co-ordinate  land  and  water  transportation,  with  the  specific  purpose  of 
reducing  the  operating  deficit  on  the  railways,  which  is  paid  by  the  State  and 
which,  in  1933,  amounted  to  approximately  28,000,000  florins. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  number  of  unemployed  has  decreased,  due  mostly  to  seasonal  factors 
such  as  the  absorption  of  labour  by  market  gardening  and  other  branches  of 
agriculture.  At  the  end  of  June,  1934,  290,675  persons  were  registered  as  being 
completely  out  of  work  as  against  398,000  at  the  end  of  January.  The  June 
figure  compares  unfavourably  with  the  total  of  270,966  registered  at  the  end 
of  June,  1933.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  unemployment  the  Government  has 
allotted  a  preliminary  sum  of  60,000,000  florins  to  be  spent  on  reclamation 
projects,  and  on  the  modernization  of  industry.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  spread  this  expenditure  over  the  entire  country  as  far  as  practicable. 

Certain  private  collective  schemes  are  also  being  adopted  with  a  view  to 
stimulate  employment.  A  banking  institution  has  been  organized,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  will  be  the  extension  of  credit  for  the  founding  of  new  indus- 
trial enterprises.  No  state  funds  are  included  in  the  capital;  but  provincial 
authorities,  and  municipal  bodies,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  are  to  be 
invited  to  furnish  the  necessary  finances. 

business  and  finance 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  wholesale  prices  have  declined  slightly. 
In  January,  1934,  the  index  figure  for  these  stood  at  79  in  comparison  with  77 
in  May.  Taking  28  foodstuff  articles  alone,  the  index  figure  dropped  from  85  in 
January  to  81  in  May.  The  cost  of  living  remains  high,  however,  as  a  result  of 
heavy  taxes  which  are  now  being  levied  on  practically  all  foodstuffs,  as  well  as 
high  rents  and  distribution  costs. 

With  some  exceptions,  the  present  condition  of  all  the  field  and  garden  as 
well  as  the  fruit  crops  is  above  the  average  for  the  same  period  during  the  past 
ten  years.   The  hay  crop  has  also  been  satisfactory. 

8ea-going  traffic  arriving  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam  showed  an  increase 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  The 
number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934  numbered 
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5,519  with  a  net  tonnage  figure  of  8,473,000  as  compared  with  4,841  vessels  with 
a  net  tonnage  of  7,274,000  for  the  same  period  in  1933. 

The  number  of  business  failures  during  the  period  under  review  was 
slightly  higher  than  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  1933,  the  respective  total 
figures  being  2,349  and  2,338. 

The  position  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  is  very  strong.  According  to  the 
statement  published  on  June  25,  the  total  note  circulation  amounted  to 
881,573,000  fl.,  while  other  liabilities  totalled  173,140,000  fi.  Against  these 
there  was  a  gold  cover  of  82  per  cent.  This  year  the  bank  was  able  to  pay  a 
dividend  on  the  shares  of  3-2  per  cent;  for  the  two  previous  years  the  dividends 
were  passed. 

On  the  Amsterdam  money  market,  new  public  issues  during  the  first  half  of 
1934  came  to  only  34,000,000  fl.  in  comparison  with  139,000,000  fl.  during  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  Out  of  the  34,000,000  fl.of  new  loans,  23,000,000 
were  for  use  by  public  authorities,  6,000,000  for  the  Dutch  railways — private 
undertakings  whose  operating  deficits  are  met  by  the  State — and  5,000,000  11. 
for  purely  private  enterprises.  An  increasing  number  of  conversion  loans  have 
been  issued,  due  to  the  lower  interest  charges  which  may  be  obtained  through 
such  transactions.  This  course  of  action  has  been  adopted  by  many  public 
bodies  to  liquidate  such  of  their  liabilities  as  had  been  issued  at  high  interest 
rates,  and  some  private  organizations  have  followed  the  same  policy  but  to  a 
more  limited  extent.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1934  conversion  issues 
amounted  to  1,229,000,000  fl.,  of  which  900,000,000  fl.  were  for  the  account  of 
the  Dutch  Government. 

There  are  indications  of  some  slight  improvement  in  the  economic  position 
of  Holland.  Dividends  of  many  industrial  enterprises  have  been  maintained  at 
the  previous  year's  level,  and  in  some  instances  have  even  been  increased.  An 
encouraging  factor  is  the  number  of  orders  which  Dutch  concerns  have  been 
able  to  obtain  in  face  of  keen  foreign  competition,  these  including  the  building 
of  new  ships  and  contracts  for  port  construction  in  other  countries. 

MARKET  FOR  CODFISH  IN  EGYPT 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  July  3,  1934.— Egypt  imports  about  $250,000  worth  of  dried  cod 
annually.  France  is  the  largest  source  of  supply,  followed  by  the  United  King- 
dom. Iceland  and  Russia  also  supply  this  market;  but  up  to  the  present  time 
Canada  does  not  appear  to  have  shipped  this  product  to  Egypt,  although  the 
Dominion  exports  large  quantities  of  dried  cod  to  Italy.  The  fact  that  there 
exists  a  regular  monthly  steamship  service  from  Saint  John,  N.B.,  to  Egyptian 
ports  direct  should  provide  an  inducement  to  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  cod 
to  endeavour  to  enter  this  market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  codfish  into  Egypt  monthly  dur- 
ing 1933,  by  quantity  and  country  whence  consigned,  and  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  arrivals,  by  far,  take  place  in  December  and  January: — 

IMPORTS  OF  COD,  SALTED,  DRIED,  OR  SMOKED,  INTO  EGYPT 

January    February    March      April        May        June  July 


From:  (Figures  in  Kilograms) 

United  Kingdom   158,622  26.246  2,652        4,006        1,746  4,901  4,629 

France   695,294  15,077  3,120    1,275  5,152 

Other  Countries   108,614  16,825  1,816       2,216        6.844  560  50 


Total   962,530        58,148        7,588        6,222        8,590        6,736  9,831 
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IMPORTS  OF  COD,  SALTED,  DRIED,  OR  SMOKED,  INTO  EGYPT — Concluded 


August  September        October         November  December 

From:  (Figures  in  Kilograms) 

United  Kingdom                       19,382  26,383            29,305              85,080  266,343 

France                                      7,048  9,950            14,586              36,444  405,150 

Other  Countries                          1,366  3,000             32,962              35,035  340,793 


Total   27,196  39,333  76,853  156,559  1,012,286 


Kgs.  Gross  f  E 

629,295  11,933 

1,193,096  29,064 

550,081  11,999 

2,372,472  52,996 
Note. — l£E  (one  Egyption  £)  equals  approximately  $5  at  par. 

The  demand  is  for  dried  fish,  free  from  reddish  or  brown  spots,  whole — i.e. 
with  tail  and  fins.  Packing  in  boxes  of  50  kilograms  net  (about  112  pounds) 
is  preferred,  but  there  are  considerable  imports  in  sacks.  Both  large  and  small 
fish  are  required. 

There  is  a  large  demand  for  the  type  of  fish  known  as  "  saithe,"  imported 
in  sacks  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  by  far  the  greatest  demand  is  for  the 
class  of  fish  supplied  by  France,  which  obtains  the  highest  prices.  There  have 
been  exceptionally  large  imports  from  France  during  the  last  year  of  "  collins  " 
fish,  packed  in  sacks,  similar  in  quality  to  the  "  saithe  "  from  Great  Britain,  but 
not  quite  as  dry.  Another  quality  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  known 
as  "  coalfish  "  resembles  the  French  "  colin  "  or  "  collins." 

Dried  fish  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  include  "  saithe,"  codfish,  had- 
dock, and  ling.  The  type  known  as  "  saithe  "  is  packed  in  sacks  of  50  kilo- 
grams, and  prices  have  varied  between  17s.  6d.  and  21s.  per  sack.  This  type  is 
different  from  the  French  codfish,  the  price  of  which  has  been  from  25s.  to  27s. 
per  50  kilograms,  c.i.f.  Alexandria,  in  boxes.  Haddocks  from  the  British  fisheries 
sold  at  23s.  to  24s.  per  box  or  sack.  Long  and  big  lings  in  bags,  dry,  fetched 
30s.  to  32s.   The  demand  for  both  haddock  and  ling  is  limited. 

Shipments  from  Canada,  effected  after  the  beginning  of  November  up  to 
the  middle  of  February,  would  not  require  to  be  made  in  refrigerated  space  if 
care  is  taken  to  ensure  that  the  goods  are  kept  in  a  cool  place  on  board  ship. 

In  order  to  introduce  Canadian  cod  on  the  Egyptian  market,  a  few  sample 
cases  should  be  consigned  to  importers  in  Alexandria,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  Ottawa  possesses  a  list  of  Egyptian 
importers,  which  is  available  on  application.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the 
Trade  Inquiries  appearing  in  this  issue  (page  275). 


United  Kingdom 

France  

Other  Countries. 


BRAZILIAN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

In  a  cable,  dated  August  8,  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  is  advised  that  the  foreign  exchange  arising  from 
the  export  of  all  Brazilian  products  except  coffee  is  now  available  for  sale;  one- 
half  at  open  market  rates,  the  other  half  at  official  rates.  The  Bank  of  Brazil 
continues  to  monopolize  purchases  of  coffee  export  bills. 

This  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  recent  steps  taken  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment to  lessen  exchange  restrictions,  a  report  on  which  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1590  (July  21). 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  paper  peso  equals  42-45  cents  Canadian  at  par;   one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds; 
one  cubic  metre  equals  1-306  cubic  yards) 

Buenos  Aires,  July  17,  1934. — The  more  general  feeling  of  confidence  in 
internal  business  which  developed  earlier  this  year,  particularly  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  is  still  maintained.  Retail  trade  on  the  whole  seems  more 
buoyant,  the  bond  market  has  continued  generally  firm,  collections  have 
improved,  commercial  failures  have  been  fewer,  and  the  unfavourable  crop  out- 
look in  North  America  and  Europe  has  created  a  more  optimistic  feeling  among 
farmers  regarding  the  disposal  of  this  country's  cereals. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  outlook  for  chilled  beef  on  the  British  market  is 
obscure  pending  a  definite  arrangement  between  Great  Britain,  the  Dominions, 
and  Argentina  regarding  allocation  of  the  importation  of  meat  products  in  a 
manner  best  suited  to  maintain  the  price  of  domestic  beef  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

EXPORTS 

Export  trade,  which  is  the  real  barometer  of  conditions  in  Argentina, 
amounted  to  717,180,000  paper  pesos  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  as  com- 
pared with  580,703,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  This  increase  of 
23-5  per  cent,  however,  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  20  per  cent  depreciation 
in  the  peso  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  November,  1933,  plus  an  improve- 
ment in  hide  and  wool  prices,  as  the  total  tonnage  of  exports  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  only  rose  3-9  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of 
1933.  Further,  although  the  value  of  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  has  risen  compared  with  the  first  half  of  last  year,  it  is  lower  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  any  of  the  preceding  eight  years  even  allowing  for  the 
fact  that  the  1934  figures  are  given  in  depreciated  pesos. 

Grain  and  linseed  exports  rose  from  6,246,000  metric  tons  to  6,436,000  tons, 
or  3  per  cent  higher  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the 
similar  period  of  1933,  and  the  total  value  showed  a  gain  of  14-1  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  tonnage  is  mainly  due  to  larger  maize  shipments,  which  rose  by  25-8 
per  cent.  Exports  of  barley  rose  from  367,000  to  442,000  tons.  On  the  other 
hand,  wheat  shipments,  amounting  to  2,384,848  tons,  registered  a  decline  of 
140,000  tons;  those  of  linseed,  amounting  to  781,063  tons,  fell  off  by  73,000  tons; 
and  those  of  oats,  amounting  to  169,159  tons,  showed  a  decline  of  125,000  com- 
pared with  the  first  six  months  of  1933. 

In  general,  the  outlook  for  Argentine  cereals  has  improved  considerably 
owing  to  crop  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  local  wheat  market 
has  developed  a  firm  tendency  with  prices  ruling  above  the  official  minimum  set 
by  the  Grain  Control  Board.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  due  to  lack  of 
moisture  in  certain  areas  earlier  in  the  season  the  acreage  sown  to  wheat  for 
this  year's  crop  will  show  a  slight  reduction  from  last  year.  Exports  have  been 
relatively  heavy  for  the  time  of  the  year,  already  exceeding  Argentina's  quota 
allowed  under  the  London  Agreement.  Foreign  demand  for  the  comparatively 
small  maize  crop  has  been  steady,  with  prices  advancing  during  June.  The  lin- 
seed market  has  been  irregular  lately  as  regards  prices  with  only  a  fair  demand 
from  Europe,  but  more  interest  has  been  shown  lately  by  United  States  buyers. 

Chilled  meat  exports,  amounting  to  173,000  tons  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  year,  remained  practically  stationary  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1933.  Frozen  beef  shipments,  reaching  17,170  tons,  showed  a  falling  off  of  500 
tons,  and  frozen  mutton  fell  away  by  7,100  tons  to  28,353  tons.  Canned  meat 
exports  rose  from  28,200  tons  to  30,900  tons,  and  frozen  pork  registered  an  even 
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larger  improvement  from  3,700  to  6,900  tons.  Exports  of  hides  rose  from  59,000 
to  64,000  tons.  In  the  dairy  section  butter  shipments  were  drastically  reduced 
from  8,600  to  3,900  tons,  and  casein  fell  from  11,100  to  10,700  but  rose  in  value 
by  nearly  100  per  cent.   Wool  declined  from  96,589  to  76,938  tons. 

IMPORTS 

Statistics  of  imports  for  the  first  five  months  of  1934 — the  latest  available — 
amounting  to  380,077,633  paper  pesos  calculated  on  tariff  values,  showed  a 
decline  of  3-9  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Practically  all  import  trade  of  any  significance  is  suffering  from  the 
exchange  problem  created  by  the  continued  shortage  of  foreign  currency,  and 
the  selling  prices  of  a  number  of  products  have  risen  as  a  consequence  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  peso  in  terms  of  other  moneys. 

With  the  announced  intention  of  fostering  the  local  production  of  a  number 
of  foodstuffs  at  present  imported  from  countries  that  are  curtailing  their  pur- 
chases of  Argentine  goods,  the  Government  issued  a  decree  earlier  this  month 
creating  a  National  Foodstuffs  Committee  to  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  with 
such  an  object  in  view. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  official  exchange  for  current  imports, 
the  continued  uncertainty  as  to  what  solution  may  be  arrived  at  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  around  160,000,000  paper  pesos  awaiting  remittance  prior  to  the  depre- 
ciation in  currency  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  November.  1933,  is  still  hang- 
ing over  the  exchange  market.  It  is  believed  that  the  bulk  of  the  above- 
estimated  amount  relates  to  imports  from  Italy.  So  far  no  solution  has  been 
reached  as  regards  the  proportion  of  these  funds  awaiting  official  exchange  for 
remittance  to  exporters  in  other  countries. 

Meanwhile  importers  are  attempting  to  carry  on  current  business  under  the 
system  of  advance  exchange  permits,  or  alternatively  through  the  free  market 
when  the  difference  between  cost  and  selling  price  of  the  article  in  question 
enables  them  to  pay  the  additional  exchange  of  say  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  As 
the  exchange  situation  which  has  developed  from  the  regulations  which  went  into 
effect  last  November  has  been  acting  as  a  further  brake  on  the  importation  of 
articles  formerly  purchased  abroad,  thus  stimulating  local  production,  a  number 
of  importers  have  lately  been  concentrating  more  and  more  on  the  supplying  of 
raw  materials  to  meet  the  demands  of  local  industry  rather  than  to  continue 
catering  to  this  market  with  fully  manufactured  goods. 

A  review  of  the  exchange  situation  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1589  (July  14),  with  an  appendix  covering  further  restrictions  in 
the  use  of  advance  exchange  permits.  Copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained 
by  interested  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

During  the  past  quarter  Argentina  arranged  a  provisional  trade  and  ex- 
change agreement  with  Switzerland  along  similar  lines  to  the  agreements  entered 
into  earlier  in  the  year  with  Belgium  and  Holland,  thus  adding  another  country 
to  the  list  of  preferred  nations  having  their  exchange  requirements  protected  by 
special  agreements.  An  arrangement  was  also  entered  into  during  the  quarter 
between  the  Argentine  Exchange  Control  Office  and  the  Deutsche  Reichsbank 
whereby,  in  return  for  increased  quotas  granted  to  Argentine  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  Germany  to  the  value  of  10,000,000  reichsmarks,  official  exchange  has 
been  set  aside  for  a  corresponding  value  of  German  imports  into  Argentina. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING 

Revenue  returns  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934,  amounting  to  481,937,865 
paper  pesos,  show  an  improvement  of  11,632,650  pesos  over  the  corresponding 
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period  of  1933.  To  a  large  extent  this  increase  is  due  to  a  higher  income  tax 
return.  Customs  dues  on  imports,  reaching  127,313,461  pesos,  registered  a 
decline  of  over  5,000,000  pesos,  and  a  falling  off  was  also  recorded  in  Post  Office 
revenue  and  in  the  returns  from  the  tax  on  transactions. 

Expenditure  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  reached  479,234,795 
paper  pesos,  representing  an  increase  of  over  5,000,000  pesos.  Among  the 
features  calling  for  favourable  comment  under  expenditure  is  a  reduction  of 
some  6,000,000  pesos  in  the  public  debt  services.  During  the  past  quarter  the 
Government  announced  a  further  debt  conversion  involving  a  retirement  of  two 
sterling  loans  bearing  5  per  cent  interest  with  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  outstanding  value  of  these  two  old  issues  is  just  over  £2,000,000 
and  the  redemption  is  to  be  carried  out  by  means  of  the  new  loan  to  bear  interest 
at  4J  per  cent  per  annum  plus  1J  per  cent  yearly  as  a  cumulative  sinking  fund. 
It  has  also  been  intimated  that  further  conversions  of  old  loans  to  reduce  interest 
rates  will  be  arranged  as  and  when  foreign  markets  permit. 

The  position  of  Buenos  Aires  banks  at  the  end  of  May,  1934,  as  compared 
with  the  month  previous  and  May,  1933,  was  as  follows: — 

May  31, 1933    April  30,  1934    May  31, 1934 
In  Thousands  of  Paper  Pesos 

Deposits   3,612,505  3,544,000  3,552,908 

Loans   3,135,653  3,080,736  3,067,886 

Cash   867,284  767,336  717,839 

Buenos  Aires  bank  clearings  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  reached 
13,859,272,433  paper  pesos  as  compared  with  11,775,604,446  pesos  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933. 

Liabilities  connected  with  commercial  failures  for  the  first  half  of  1934  fell 
to  69,754,777  pesos  as  compared  with  133,719,844  pesos  in  the  first  six  months 
of  last  year. 

Figures  published  covering  the  position  of  the  Conversion  Office  on  June  14 
showed  a  gold  backing  of  Argentine  note  circulation  of  46-10  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  44  •  1  per  cent  on  June  30,  1933. 

PETROLEUM  DEPOSIT  RECOVERY 

Resulting  from  explorations  commenced  some  months  ago  in  the  Province 
of  Mendoza,  by  arrangement  between  the  State  Oil  Department  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Mendoza  Province,  it  has  recently  been  announced  that  an  important 
petroleum  deposit  has  been  discovered  in  that  province  which  may  prove  to  be 
the  centre  of  a  quite  productive  oil  field  having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
economy  of  power  production  in  the  Mendoza  area.  Argentina  has  made  marked 
progress  in  oil  production,  particularly  since  1930,  the  total  output  for  the  year 
1933  amounting  to  2,176,559  cubic  metres  as  compared  with  1,431,100  cubic 
metres  in  1930.  Considering  that  in  1930  the  total  production  amounted  to 
262,500  cubic  metres,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  country  is  steadily  working  toward 
an  independent  position  as  regards  petroleum  and  its  by-products. 


JAPANESE  LEATHER  TRADE 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1932  was  31  cents;  and  in  1933, 

28  cents  Canadian  funds) 

PRODUCTION 

Kobe,  July  6,  1934. — Tn  recent  years  the  demand  for  leather  in  Japan  has 
increased  considerably  and  as  a  result  manufacturers  have  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  production  of  all  types  of  leather  and  leather  goods.  Accord- 
ing to  the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the 
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production  of  leather  for  the  years  1931  and  1932  was  as  follows  (figures  for 
1933  are  not  yet  available) : — 

1931  1932 

Cow —  Yen  Yen 

Chrome   3,642,061  3,547,507 

Sole  leather   6,301,913  6,570,518 

Others   1,587,373  3,544,113 

Total    11,531,347  13,662,138 

Horse   138,017  379,641 

Others   1,037,879  1,025,759 

Grand  total   12,707,243  15,067,538 

Figures  for  leather  manufactures  obtained  were  as  follows  for  the  year 
1932:  footwear,  5,603,273  ven;  trunks,  299,574  yen;  harness,  554,846  yen;  belt- 
ing, 3,802,047  yen;  bags,  164,611  yen;  other,  4,178,933  yen;  a  total  of  14,604,284 
yen. 

The  quality  of  Japanese-made  sole  leather,  chrome  leather,  and  other 
leather  manufactures  has  been  improving,  and  in  most  cases  is  not  only  taking 
care  of  the  increasing  demand  in  Japan  and  displacing  imports,  but  consider- 
able progress  is  being  made  in  exporting  leather  and  leather  manufactures. 

JAPANESE  EXPORTS 

Statistics  are  given  for  the  following  exports:  leather,  leather  belts  for 
machines,  and  other  leather  manufactures.    The   following  table   gives  the 

leather  exports  for  the  years  1933  and  1932,  together  with  principal  countries 
of  destination: — 

1933  1932 

Lbs.           Yen  Lbs.  Yen 

Total                                                          702,240       620,000  234,696  267,000 

Manchukuo                                           122,628         96,000  13,332  20,000 

Kwantung  Province                              514,800       408,000  133,320  148,000 

China                                                   32,868        67,000  30,756  30,000 

British  India                                           1,320          1,000  3,300  3,300 

Dutch  India   11,352        19,000  264   

Great  Britain                                         3,828          8,000  38,676  47,000 

Germany                                                  4,356          8,000  12,936  14,000 

Norway   6,600  1,000  

Australia   1,848  3,000   

The  above  exports  consist  mostly  of  sole,  upper,  and  small  quantities  of 
patent  leather.  There  was  a  very  large  increase  in  1933  over  the  total  of  the 
previous  year.  While  the  largest  part  of  these  exports  is  going  to  the  Kwantung 
Province,  Manchukuo,  and  China,  smaller  quantities  are  finding  a  market  in 
other  countries.  Several  new  markets,  including  Norway  and  Australia,  were 
opened  up  in  1933. 

The  largest  item  in  the  exportation  of  leather  manufactures  is  leather  belts 
for  machinery.  Exports  to  the  principal  destinations  for  the  years  1933  and 
1932  were  as  follows: — 

1933  1932 
Lbs.  Yen  Lbs.  Yen 

Total   247,368       386,000       166.220  241,000 

Manchukuo   17,292         24,000  4.884  6,000 

Kwantung   Province   27,192         62,000         34,584  47,000 

China   68,772       150,000         50,720  104,000 

British  India   120,120       111,000         66,264  73,000 

Dutch  India   1,188  2,000  132   

Asiatic  Russia   4,488  3,000  6,732  3,000 

Other  Asiatic  countries  .  .   . .  3,960  4,000   

East  Africa   1,980  7,000  2,244  4,000 

Apart  from  India,  by  far  the  largest  purchaser  in  1933,  exports  under  this 
heading  go  principally  to  China,  the  Kwantung  Province,  and  Manchukuo,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  countries  listed  in  the  table,  a  number  of  small  sales  were 
made  in  1933  to  countries  which  did  not  buy  from  Japan  in  the  previous  year. 
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Exports  of  "  other  leather  manufactures  "  for  the  years  1933  and  1932  to 
the  principal  countries,  according  to  value,  were  as  follows: — 

1933  1932 

Yen  Yen 

Total   247.000  127,000 

Manchukuo   8,000  2,000 

Kwantung  Province   47,000  43,000 

China   20,000  12,000 

Hongkong   18,000  10,000 

British  India  \  .  .  .  35,000  16,000 

The  Straits  Settlements   16,000  4,000 

Dutch  India   31,000  7,000 

Philippine  Islands   6,000  5,000 

Siam   4,000  2,000 

Great  Britain   3,000   

United  States   14,000  3,000 

Federation  of  South  Africa   4,000   

Australia   6,000  4,000 

New  Zealand   5,000  1,000 

Hawaii   9,000  5,000 

These  exports  consist  of  leather  bags,  leather  trunks,  leather  shoes,  razor 
strops,  and  saddlery,  as  well  as  other  miscellaneous  articles  such  as  purses, 
tobacco  pouches,  and  novelties.   The  value  of  this  trade  is  increasing. 

IMPORTS 

The  total  imports  of  leather  and  leather  manufactures  for  the  last  few 
years  were  as  follows: — 

1933  1932  1931  1930 

Lbs   1,747,638       2,057.405       3,092,165  3,131,484 

Yen   3,933,017       3,617,670       4,347,562  4,989,212 

While  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  imports  has  amounted  to  only  about 
22  per  cent  during  the  last  four  years,  the  quantity  has  decreased  by  over  45  per 
cent.  This  decrease  has  been  due  to  increasing  Japanese  production  of  leather 
and  the  difficulty  of  foreign  competition  owing  to  the  low  value  of  the  yen. 
Imports  are  classified  under  a  number  of  headings  and  will  be  dealt  with 
separately. 

PATENT  LEATHER 

This  item  is  given  in  the  Japanese  trade  returns  as  leather  of  cows,  buffaloes, 
horses,  sheep,  goats  (lacquered),  the  imports  of  which  were  as  follows  for  the 
years  1933  and  1932. 

1933  1932 
Lbs.  Yen  Lbs.  Yen 

Total   10,032       48,000       31,812  132,000 

Germany   528         3.000         1.452  9.000 

Holland   1,452         8.000         3,168  18.000 

United  States   6,732       30,000       27,060  102.000 

Canada   1,188  5,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  imports  of  patent  leather  come  principally  from  the 
United  States.  Canada  is  shown  with  exports  of  5,000  yen  as  compared  with 
none  in  1932.  Japanese  patent  leather  has  improved  in  quality  to  such  an 
extent  that  imports  are  not  required  except  for  special  purposes  where  a  very 
high-grade  leather  is  needed.  The  low  prices  at  which  Japanese  patent  leather 
can  be  sold  present  a  further  handicap  to  importations.  Recent  quotations 
were  from  1  yen  to  1-10  yen  wholesale  per  square  foot,  at  present  rate  of 
exchange  30  to  33  cents.  As  the  duty  on  imports  is  100  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
Canadian  patent  leather  would  require  to  be  quoted  at  less  than  15  cents  c.i.f. 
Japan  to  compete  with  the  domestic  product. 

DYED  AND  COLOURED  LEATHER 

The  above  imports  are  given  under  the  heading  <(  leather  of  cows,  buffaloes, 
horses,  sheep,  goats  (dyed  or  coloured)  ,M  and  were  as  follows  from  the  principal 
countries  during  the  past  two  years: — 
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1933  1932 


Lbs. 

Yen 

Lbs. 

Yen 

213.708 

1,443,000 

O  O  O    O  A  A 

223,344 

1,351,000 

Great  Britain  

13,332 

70,000 

4,224 

20,000 

82,764 

547,000 

105,996 

609,000 

Italy  

1,584 

16,000 

792 

3,000 

6,468 

31,000 

6,204 

29,000 

Czechoslovakia  

8,712 

52,000 

2,772 

16,000 

Holland  

1,980 

12,000 

6,864 

29,000 

Other  European  countries.  .  . 

9,108 

43,000 

7.392 

29,000 

United'  States  

88,440 

661,000 

87,780 

606,000 

528 

3,000 

The  above  imports  consist  of  over  two-thirds  upper  leather  and  the 
remainder  principally  bag  leather.  There  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
amount  imported  during  1933,  but  the  trade  in  this  item  is  well  maintained. 
The  United  States  and  Germany  obtain  the  bulk  of  this  business.  While  con- 
siderable quantities  of  this  leather  are  manufactured  in  and  also  exported  from 
Japan,  high-quality  leather  in  large  quantity  is  required.  Old-established 
brands  obtain  the  largest  share  of  the  business,  but  there  is  a  market  for  other 
brands  if  the  prices  are  competitive.  The  prices  of  upper  leather  acceptable  to 
importers  are  from  20  to  24  cents  c.i.f.  Japan.  Inquiries  have  been  received  for 
samples  of  upper  leather  of  COM  or  CCLM  quality  in  black,  and  also  for  black 
or  coloured,  smooth  or  boarded  box  calf  in  heavy,  medium,  and  light  weight  at 
the  above  prices. 

The  duty  on  upper  leather,  dyed  or  coloured,  is  195-75  yen  per  132  pounds. 


SOLE  LEATHER 

Imports  of  sole  leather  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  in  1933  and 
1932  were  as  follows: — 


1933  1932 

Lbs.  Yen  Lbs.  Yen 

Total                                                             30,492  45,000  267,554  235,000 

China                                                        3,300  2,000   

Great  Britain                                            4,620  6,000         67,452  66,000 

Holland                                                     2,772  3,000  1.188  1,000 

United  States                                          18,480  32,000  197,340  166,000 


Due  to  competition  from  domestic  sources  of  supply,  imports  of  sole  leather 
have  fallen  off  greatly  during  the  last  year.  These  now  come  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  and  are  of  special  types.  While  these  special  types  command  a 
premium  in  price,  the  demand  is  limited  and  the  Only  possibility  of  obtaining 
any  volume  of  business  is  with  a  price  competitive  with  Japanese  prices. 
Japanese-made  sole  leather  sells  at  about  1-06  yen  per  pound.  The  duty  on 
imports  is  approximately  27-7  sen  per  pound,  so  that  a  c.i.f.  price  of  less  than 
79  sen  or  approximately  23^  cents  is  necessary.  Further  allowance  for  profit  to 
importers,  landing  charges,  etc.,  would  necessitate  a  lower  price  being  quoted. 

The  duty  on  sole  leather,  back,  bend,  butt,  strip  or  the  like  and  cut  in 
sole  size  is  36-58  yen  per  132  pounds.  Other  sole  leather  is  dutiable  at  20-52 
yen  per  132  pounds. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LEATHER 

These  items  are  given  under  the  heading  of  other  leather  of  cows,  buffaloes 
and  horses,  and  imports  were  as  follows  for  the  last  two  years. 


1933  1932 

Lbs.  Yen  Lbs.  Yen 

Total                                                             61,644  85.000  25,080  34,000 

China                                                      4,620  1,000   

British  India                                             1,848  1,000  1,716  1.000 

Siiam                                                       14,388  4,000   

Great  Britain                                          34,584  59.000  15,708  26,000 

Germany                                                   3,036  6,000   

United  States                                          1,716  8.000  4,092  3,000 
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These  items  consist  principally  of  fancy  leathers,  glove  leathers,  and 
upholstery  leather.  Imports  are  not  large,  but  they  showed  a  considerable 
increase  over  1932,  and  are  chiefly  from  Great  Britain. 

Leather  under  the  above  heading  is  duitable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

ROLLER  LEATHER 

These  imports  come  only  from  Great  Britain  and  amounted  to  6,336  pounds 
(66,000  yen)  in  1933  as  against  6,732  pounds  (56,000  yen)  in  1932.  This  leather 
is  a  light-coloured  sheep  skin,  which  is  used  for  special  purposes  on  spinning 
machinery  in  the  textile  industry. 

Roller  leather  is  dutiable  at  117-18  yen  per  132  pounds. 

SHEEP  AND  GOAT  LEATHER 

These  imports  are  classified  under  the  the  heading  of  "other  leather  of 
sheep  and  goats."   Imports  during  the  last  two  years  were  as  follows: — 


1933  1932 

Lbs.          Yen  Lbs.  Yen 

Total                                               1,304,420    2,139,000  1,301,124  1,676,000 

China   1,320  2,000   

British  India                              1,154,604    1,952,000  1,124,112  1,482,000 

Straits  Settlements   4,752         7,000  2,112   

Great  Britain                               140,184      167,000  161,964  142,000 

Germany                                           792         6,000  264  1,000 

United  States                                    132    9,900  47,000 

Australia   2,504  2,000   

New  Zealand     2,772  2,000 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  chief  source  of  supply  is  British  India. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  quantity  imported  has  remained  practically 
stationary.  Among  the  items  comprising  Japan's  imports  of  leather,  however, 
this  is  the  largest  due  to  the  great  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  and 
to  its  relatively  lower  price. 

Leather  of  chamois,  including  imitation  chamois,  is  dutiable  at  100  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Other  leather  of  sheep  and  goats  is  dutiable  at  32-40  yen  per 
132  pounds. 

LEATHER,  OTHER 

Under  this  heading  are  included  all  leather  other  than  mentioned  above. 
According  to  the  trade,  they  are  chiefly  specialties  used  in  making  women's 
shoes  such  as  kangaroo,  snake,  lizard,  alligator  and  crocodile  leathers.  Canadian 
producers  of  special  leathers  for  this  purpose  are  requested  to  send  samples  and 
prices  to  this  office.  While  the  market  is  not  large,  importers  and  shoemakers 
are  continually  searching  for  new  materials.   Imports  were  as  follows: — 

1933  1932 
Lbs.  Yen  Lbs.  Yen 


Total   103.356  104,000  180.576  130,000 

Great  Britain   54,516  33,000  67,320  29,000 

Germany   396  4,000  924  4,000 

United  States   44,748  33,000  62.436  55,000 

Australia   2,772  28,000  3,828  32,000 


Duty  on  these  leathers  is  100  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

LEATHER  BELTING 

Classified  under  the  heading  "belt  and  hoses  for  machinery"  (of  leather). 
Imports  were  as  follows  for  the  last  two  years: — 

1933  1932 
Lbs.         Yen        Lbs.  Yen 


Total    4,752  25,000  6,864  28,000 

Great  Britain   1,716  5,000  1,452  4,000 

Germany    1,980  10,000  3,828  11,000 

United  States   1,056  9,000  1,452  11,000 
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Owing  to  Japanese  production  of  leather  belting,  imports,  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  of  considerable  proportions,  are  now  negligible  and  consist  of 
special  types.  Japan's  exports  are  many  times  the  amount  of  her  imports  of 
belting,  and  prices  are  very  low.  One  large  manufacturer  is  quoting  f.o.b.  Osaka 
at  the  rate  of  25  sen  (approximately  7^  cents)  per  foot  for  belting  1  inch  in 
width,  single  ply;  double-ply  belting,  2  inches  in  width,  at  73^  sen  (22  cents) 
per  foot;  and  triple-ply  belting,  5  inches  in  width,  at  3-29  yen  (98-7  cents)  per 
foot. 

Leather  belting  is  dutiable  at  50-22  yen  per  132  pounds. 


LEATHER  MANUFACTURES 

These  are  classified  under  the  heading  of  u  other  leather  manufactures." 
Imports  were  as  follows  in  1933  and  1932: — 

1933  1932 

Yen  Yen 

Total   31,000  36,000 

Great  Britain   16,000  12,000 

France     3,000 

Germany   5,000  14,000 

Austria   5,000   

United  States   2,000  4,000 

High  duties  and  low  cost  of  manufacturing  leather  goods  in  Japan  make  it 
difficult  to  import  leather  manufactures  into  Japan.  Imports  at  present  consist 
of  shoes,  walking  and  golf  shoes,  leather  golf  coats,  and  a  few  specialties  and 
novelties  that  are  purchased  by  the  wealthy  Japanese  and  foreigners  who  want 
high-quality  goods,  and  all  in  very  small  quantities.  As  Japanese  leather 
manufactures,  in  most  cases,  are  of  fairly  good  quality,  the  demand  is  neces- 
sarily very  limited. 

The  duty  on  unenumerated  leather  manufactures  is  100  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Paul  Sykes,  Tientsin;  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Rotterdam;  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney, 
who  has  been  transferred  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Oslo,  Norway;  Mr.  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica.   Subjoined  are  their  itineraries: — 

Mr.  Sykes 

Pembroke  Aug.  20  .     London  Aug.  31 

Kingston  Aug.  21  Windsor  Sept.  1 

Port  Hope  Aug.  22  Quebec  Sept.  7 

Guelph  Aug.  23  Halifax  Sept.  10 

Kitchener  Aug.  24  Moncton  Sept.  11 

Hamilton  Aug.  25  to  28  Saint  John  Sept.  12 

Gait  Aug.  29  Montreal  Sept.  14  to  25 

Brantford  Aug.  30 

Mr.  Macgillivray 

Kingston  Sept.  4  London  Sept.  14 

Toronto  Sept.  4  to  11  Hamilton  Sept.  15  to  17 

Gait  and  Guelph  Sept.  12  St.  Catharines 

Stratford  Sept.  13  and  Niagara  Falls..   ..Sept.  18 

Mr.  Bleakney 

Toronto  Aug.  21  to  31  Montreal  Sept.  4  to  11 

Mr.  Young 

Hamilton  Aug.  13  to  23  Kitchener  Sept.  14  and  15 

Guelph  Aug.  24  London  Sept.  17  and  18 

Toronto  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  12    Windsor  Sept.  19 

Brantford  Sept.  13 
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Mr.  Grew 

Montreal  Sept.  2  to  15  Rock  Island,  Magog  and 

Quebec  Sept.  16  and  17  Upper  Bedford  Sept.  18 

Mr.  Fraser 

Montreal  Aug.  4  to  24  Lockeport  Sept.  25 

St.  Stephen  Aug.  28  Lunenburg  Sept.  26 

St.  John  Aug.  29  to  31  Halifax  Sept.  27  to  29 

Yarmouth  Sept.  24 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade 
or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

CHAIN  BLOCKS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1586  (June  23,  1934),  page  1086,  under  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported 
Goods)  No.  8  Order,  1934,  which  has  just  been  confirmed  by  Parliament,  it  is 
made  compulsory  for  imported  chain  blocks  of  metal  (whether  imported  com- 
plete or  in  parts)  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  at  the  time  of  sale  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  indication  of  origin  must  be: — 

Cast,  die-stamped,  or  incised  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hand  wheel,  or  where  there  is 
no  band  wheel,  on  the  outer  surface  of  ithe  outer  casing  or  side  frame,  or  where  there  is  no 
hand  wheel,  outer  casing,  or  side  frame,  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  block. 

Owing  to  the  manner  of  marking  stipulated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  overseas 
manufacturers  supplying  chain  blocks  to  this  country  will  be  expected  to  carry 
out  the  marking  in  their  factories. 

The  order  will  come  into  force  on  October  25,  1934. 

JEWELLERY,  COMPACT  CASES,  COSMETIC  CONTAINERS,  STUDS,  ETC. 

The  Board  of  Trade  give  notice  that  they  have  referred  to  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Committee  an  application  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  require  the  mark- 
ing with  an  indication  of  origin  of  goods  of  the  following  descriptions  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom: — 

(1)  Jewellery  and  imitation  jewellery. 

(2)  Mesh  band  bags  and  purses. 

(3)  Metal  thimbles  for  sewing. 

(4)  Ladies'  ornamental  belts  and  girdles  wholly  of  metal,  and  ornamental  metal  fittings 
for  ladies'  belts  and  girdles. 

(5)  Vanity  and  compact  cases;  cosmetic  boxes  and  containers. 

(6)  Mounts  for  toilet  mirrors,  brushes,  and  combs. 

(7)  Collar  and  shirt  studs,  cuff  links,  and  tie  clips,  other  than  jewellery  and  imitation 
jewellery. 

SALT 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  under 
date  July  27,  1934,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  give  notice  that  they  have  instructed 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  to  give  consideration  to  an  application  for 
an  Order  in  Council  to  require  the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  salt 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  gave  notice 
on  August  1  of  application  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  printing  rollers 
wholly  or  partly  of  wood,  having  affixed  thereto  raised  designs  in  cast  or  strip 
metal  or  in  gelatine  or  similar  colloidal  material;  and  printing  blocks  wholly 
or  partly  of  wood  of  a  minimum  thickness  of  1|  inches,  the  design  cut  in  wood, 
or  having  affixed  thereto  raised  designs  in  wood  or  in  cast  or  strip  metal  or  in 
gelatine  or  other  colloidal  material  (now  20  per  cent  ad  valorem).  For  the 
addition  to  the  free  list  of  nickel  powder,  nickel  flake,  and  nickel  hydroxide 
(now  10  per  cent  ad  valorem) ;  also  for  drawback  under  section  9  of  the  Finance 
Act,  1932,  in  respect  of  olive  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  canned  fish. 

The  above  duties  do  not  apply  to  Canadian  products  which  are  exempt 
from  duties  imposed  by  the  Import  Duties  Act. 

Anglo-Latvian  Trade  Agreement 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  under 
date  July  20,  1934,  that  a  commercial  agreement  has  been  concluded  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Latvia.  Under  its  terms  the 
United  Kingdom  grants  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  Latvia,  particularly 
fn  respect  to  agricultural  produce,  but  no  new  United  Kingdom  tariff  concessions 
are  provided  for,  except  consolidations  of  the  existing  duties  on  cranberries  and 
gypsum  (at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem)  and  match  splints  (at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem) . 

The  Latvian  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  are  according  special  benefits 
to  leading  United  Kingdom  imports  such  as  coal,  textiles,  and  salted  herring. 

Irish  Free  State  Export  Bounties  on  Pig  Products 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1593 
(August  11,  1934),  page  230,  the  Irish  Free  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  notice  to  the  effect  that,  unless  the  Executive  Council  otherwise 
determine,  the  bounty  on  certain  classes  of  pig  products  exported  to  Great 
Britain  or  Northern  Ireland  during  July  and  August,  1934,  will  be:  (a)  on  bacon, 
hams,  and  other  cured  pigs'  meat,  28s.  per  cwt.;  {b)  on  pork,  9s.  per  cwt. ;  (c) 
on  offals  of  pigs  (plucks),  5s.  per  cwt. 

The  bounty  on  pig  products  exported  from  the  Irish  Free  State  to  countries 
other  than  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  may  be  payable  in  particular 
cases  subject  to  such  conditions  as  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Australian  Preferential  Tariff  Regulations 

An  amendment  to  the  Australian  Customs  Act,  assented  to  on  July  24,  1934, 
revised  section  151a,  which  sets  forth  the  classes  into  which  goods  are  divided 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  preferential  tariff  regulations.  The  amendment 
authorizes  the  Minister  of  Customs  to  substitute  50  per  cent  for  25  per  cent  for 
the  goods  in  category  C;  that  is  to  say,  those  which  are  not  entered  as  wholly 
produced  in  the  preference  country  or  as  having  a  75  per  cent  preference  coun- 
try's content.  In  pursuance  of  this  amendment  a  notice  was  gazetted  on  August 
9,  to  become  effective  January  1,  1935,  increasing  the  Canadian  content  required 
for  motor  car  chassis  and  for  typewriters  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

New  Zealand  Tariff  Revision 

With  reference  to  the  report  on  the  revision  of  the  New  Zealand  tariff 
appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1590  (July  21,  1934,  pages 
123-126),  the  text  of  the  resolutions  introduced  in  the  New  Zealand  Parliament 
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on  July  10  has  been  received.  Fuller  information  as  regards  some  of  the  amended 
items  and  rates  is  given  below: — 

New  Rates  of  Duty- 
British 
Preferential  General 

Acid,  acetic,  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff ;  acetic  anhy- 

dride..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ad  val.  Free  20% 

Vinegar;  acetic  acid  containing  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of 

acidity — 

Up  to  October  31,  1934   per  gal.  6d.  9d. 

On  and  after  November  1,  1934   per  gal.  3d.  9d 

Socks  or  stockings  made  wholly  or  principally  of  silk  or  arti- 
ficial silk — 

Up  to  December  31,  1936   ad  val.  25%  50% 

On  and  after  January  1,  1937   ad  val.  20%  50% 

(Rate  to  Canada  32 J  per  cent) 
Oilskins;   overcoats  of  leather,  rubber,  or  water-proofed  ma- 
terial; shirts,  collars,  cuffs,  pyjamas,  and  similar  articles; 
neckties;  corsets;  braces;  suspenders;  garters;  belts;  gloves 

and  mitts  (except  rubber  or  asbestos)  ad  val.  20%  50% 

Men's  and  boys'  overcoats,  suits,  coats,  trousers,  waistcoats  and 
similar   articles;    apparel  not  elsewhere   included  in  the 

tariff    ...  ad  val.  25%  50% 

Carbon  and  similar  copying  paper  ad  val.  Free  20% 

Pipe  and  tubing:  wrought  iron  or  steel,  screwed;  boiler  tubes; 

piping  tubes,  and  tubing,  not  elsewhere  included  in  the 

tariff  (not  over  6  inches  internal  diameter)   ad  val.  Free  20% 

Cast  iron  pipe  not  exceeding  9  inches  internal  diameter,  or 

having  a  thickness  of  metal  exceeding  5/i6  inches..  ..ad  val.  Free  20% 

Rates  to  Canada 
British  75%  or  more        50%  to  75% 

Preferential  General  Canadian  Canadian 

Tariff  Tariff  Content  Content 

Passenger  motor  cars  unas- 
sembled   or  completely 

knocked  down.,  ad  val.  1\%  52£%  10%  20% 

Motor  trucks  ad  val.  15%  60%  10%  20% 

Other  motor  vehicles. ad  val.  15%  60%  15%  20%  plus  body 

duty  lli%  up  to 
£200  value,  %\% 
over  £200  value 

Fiji  Provides  for  Textile  Quotas 

The  Importation  of  Textiles  (Quotas)  Ordinance,  1934,  enacted  by  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Fiji  on  June  27,  1934,  provides  that  the  Governor  may 
fix  by  proclamation  the  total  value  of  textile  goods  or  of  any  class  or  classes  of 
textile  goods  manufactured  in  any  foreign  country  which  may  be  imported  dur- 
ing any  period. 

Statistical  Information  on  Invoices  for  Trinidad 

With  reference  to  the  advice  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1562  (January  6,  1934,  page  29),  the  Collector  of  Customs  and  Excise  for 
Trinidad  has  issued  a  further  notice,  dated  June  22,  1934,  that,  pending  the 
issue  of  a  revised  list  setting  out  the  statistical  requirements  in  respect  to  articles 
imported  and  exported,  importers  should  furnish  particulars  as  required  by  the 
import  list  in  use  since  1921,  with  additions  regarding  the  following  goods,  viz: — 

Cotton  piece-good's  square  yards,  linear  yards,  and  weight. 

Other  textile  piece-goods  square  yards  and  weight. 

Goods  liable  to  specific  duty  the   weight   or    quantity   upon  which 

duty  is  assessed. 

The  notice  dated  December  15,  1933,  is  cancelled. 


Textile  Import  Quotas  in  the  British  West  Indies 

ST.  VINCENT 

With  reference  to  the  articles  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1589  (July  14, 1934),  page  81,  and  No.  1590  (July  21,  1934),  page  127,  respect- 
ing the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  importation  of  textiles  into  the  Colony  of 
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St.  Vincent,  B.W.I. ,  from  foreign  countries,  the  quota  of  9,449  yards  allotted 
to  Japan  for  the  period  May  7  to  December  31,  1934,  has  been  attained. 

All  shipments  of  textiles  to  St.  Vincent  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates 
of  quantity,  class,  and  origin  in  the  form  provided  by  regulation  of  June  25, 1934. 

ST.  LUCIA 

By  proclamation  of  June  15,  1934,  a  quota  was  imposed  on  imports  into 
St.  Lucia  of  foreign  textiles  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  cotton  or  of 
artificial  silk  or  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk  combined.  This  quota,  which  is 
effective  for  the  period  May  7,  1934,  to  December  31,  1934,  applies  as  follows: 
regulated  textiles  from  the  United  States,  228,618  yards;  from  France,  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia,  11,550  yards. 
("  Yard  "  means  a  length  of  36  inches  and  a  width  not  exceeding  30  inches. 
Any  width  exceeding  30  inches  shall  increase  the  length  in  proportion.)  The 
Japanese  quota  has  already  been  attained. 

All  regulated  textiles  imported  must  be  covered  by  returns  in  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  value,  class,  and  origin. 

ST.  KITTS-NEVIS 

An  ordinance  of  St.  Christopher  and  Nevis,  published  July  9,  1934, 
empowered  the  Governor  to  fix  by  proclamation  the  total  quantity  of  textiles 
manufactured  in  any  foreign  country  (i.e.  outside  the  British  Empire)  that  may 
be  imported  into  that  colony  during  any  period. 

French  Tariff  Increased 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  in  view  of 
creating  a  fund  for  the  protection  of  the  merchant  marine,  a  French  decree, 
published  August  12  and  effective  August  16,  1934,  increases  the  customs  duties 
by  4  per  cent  on  about  one-half  of  the  French  tariff  items.  Among  the  items 
not  affected  by  the  increase  are  barley,  dried  vegetables,  fresh  fruits,  aluminium, 
steel  wire,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  fertilizers,  varnishes,  certain  cotton  goods,  woollens, 
and  machinery. 

Dutch  Import  Restrictions 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1582 
(May  26,  1934) ,  page  896,  Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Rotterdam,  writes  under  date  August  1,  1934,  that  the  restrictions  on  linseed 
cake  as  well  as  on  all  other  sorts  of  feeding  cake  when  imported  into  the  Nether- 
lands have  been  extended  to  July  31,  1935,  inclusive.  During  the  period  from 
August  1,  1934,  to  July  31,  1935,  inclusive,  imports  of  each  of  the  aforementioned 
commodities  shall  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  imported  from 
each  exporting  country  per  twelve  months  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1931, 
to  June  30,  1933,  inclusive.  It  is  specified,  however,  that  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  may  fix  special  quotas  for  countries  to  be  designated  by  them. 

Norwegian  Customs  Tariff  Amendment 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  that, 
effective  July  14,  1934,  the  duty  on  insulating  and  panelling  board  of  paper  or 
pasteboard  entering  Norway  has  been  increased  from  364  cents  to  474  cents  per 
100  pounds. 
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Japanese  Regulation  Respecting  Royal  Crests 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1574 
(March  31.  1934,  page  505),  stating  that,  under  the  Japanese  law  for  the  protec- 
tion of  trade-marks,  the  use  of  the  crests  of  foreign  rulers  is  to  be  prohibited 
and  violators  subjected  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  1,000  yen,  Mr.  J.  A.  Langley, 
Commercial  Secretary,  writes  that  if  the  use  of  Royal  crests  is  allowed  in  Japan 
by  the  government  of  the  country  concerned,  the  crests  may  be  used  in  Japan 
without  the  permission  of  the  Japanese  Government.  This  ruling  was  obtained 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  Royal  crests 
would  prevent  various  Canadian  firms  from  showing  their  "  Royal  Appoint- 
ments "  on  their  labels  and  advertising  matter. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  13 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  13,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  August  6,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
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.3730 

.3788 

.3650 

.3735 

.3739 

~34 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2940 

.2928 

3.65 

.4020 

.6695 

.6710 

4 

 Dollar 

.3372 

.3435 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4612 

.4625 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5822 

.5808 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0338 

1.0364 

4.8666 

4.9629 

4.9752 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0338 

1.0364 

.0392 

.0655 

.0651 

.0392 

.0655 

.0651 

4.8666 

3.9624 

3.9724 

Egypt..  ..Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0800 

5.0927 

4.8666 

3.9783 

3.9883 

4.8666 

4.9593 

4.9716 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N,S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
Sit.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 


Toronto,  Ont. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Edmonton,  Alita. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont* 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Chocolates  

Cold    Pack    Strawberries  and 

Raspberries  

Prunes,  Dried  (Dry-pack)  

Pearl  Barley  

Dried  Codfish  

Onions  

Miscellaneous — 

Cordovan  Butt  (Horse  Leather) . . 
Chrome  Box  Calf  Upper  Leather. 
Bag  Leather  


767 

768 

769 

770 

771-4 

775 


776 
777 
778 


Batavia,  Java. . . 

London,  England 
Kobe,  Japan ..... 
Kobe,  Japan.  .  .  . 
Cairo,  Egypt. . .  . 
Havana,  Cuba. . . 

Kobe,  Japan. .  .  . 
Kobe,  Japan.  .  .  . 
Kobe,  Japan.  .  .  . 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
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Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


M  iscellaneou  s — C  oncluded 
Upper   Leather,    Box  Calf, 

Smooth  and  Boarded  

Fancy  Leathers  

Elk  Leather  

Monazite  

Nickel  Scrap  

Red  Lead  in  Powder  Form  

Birch  wood  Plyboards  

Black-board  Plates  

Hurricane  or  Farm  Lanterns. .  . 

Battery  Separators  

Newsprint  and  Review  Paper. 
Newsprint  

Cod  Liver  Oil  (Medicinal)  

Linseed  Oil  

Rope  and  Twine  

Toy  Balloons  

Talc  

Red  Oxides  and  Ochres  

Asbestine  

Insulated    Copper   Wire,  Bare 
Copper  Wire,  Twin  Flexible  Cord 


779 
780 
781 
782 
783 
784 

785 
786 

787 
788 
789 
790 

791 
792 
793 
794 
795 
796 
797 

798 


Kobe,  Japan  

Kobe,  Japan  

Kobe,  Japan  

Kobe,  Japan  

Kobe,  Japan  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  

Calcutta,  India  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

Havana,  Cuba  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Tientsin,  China  

Tientsin,  China  

Havana,  Cuba  , 

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Glasgow,  Scotland  , 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle 
ments  


Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 
Buying  Agents. 
Buying  Agents. 
Buying  Agents. 


Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Aug.  22;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Aug.  26;  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
Aug.  31;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sept.  7;  Montclare  (calls  at  Quebec),  Sept.  8;  Duchess  of 
York,  Sept.  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Aug.  31;  Laurentic,  Sept.  14 — both  Cunard- 
White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Havtor,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  23;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  24; 
Beaverburn,  Aug.  31;  Beaverford,  Sept.  7;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  14— all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Ausonia,  Aug.  24;  Ascania,  Aug.  31;  Aurania,  Sept.  7;  Alaunia,  Sept.  14. — all  Cunard- White 
Star  Line. 

To  Manchester — Manchester  Commerce,  Aug.  23;  Manchester  Division,  Aug.  30;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Sept.  6;  Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  13 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  Aug.  21;  Kastalia,  Aug.  31; 
Salacia,  Sept.  18 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Sept.  8. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Aug.  24;  Sulairia,  Aug.  31;  Letitia,  Sept.  7;  Airthria,  Sept.  14 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Aug.  22;  Kelso,  Sept.  12 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Aug.  24;  Cairnesk,  Sept.  7 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Aug.  24;  Kenbane  Head,  Sept.  5 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp.— Havtor,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  23;  Beaverhill,  Aug.  24; 
Beaverburn,  Aug.  31;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Branit  County,  Aug.  27; 
Hada  County,  Sept.  15 — both  County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 
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To  Rotterdam. — Havtor,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  23;  Evanger,  Aug.  24* 
Grey  County,  Sept.  12 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Havtor,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Aug.  23;  Frankfurt  (calls  at 
Bremen),  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  Aug.  31;  Beaverford,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Sept.  7. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Vialleluce,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Aug.  25. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  Sept.  5. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Winona  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  24;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  31. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  Aug.  20  and  Sept.  3;  New  Northland,  Aug.  27 
—both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Dem,erara. — Colborne, 
Aug.  23;  Cornwallis,  Sept.  6 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Aug.  29  and  Sept.  13. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras)  .—Lady  Somers,  Aug.  22;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Aug. 
31;  Lady  Rodney,  Sept.  5;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  ait  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Sept.  14-^all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Mathara,  Aug.  20;  a  steamer,  Aug.  30 — 
both  International  Freighting  Corp.  (do  not  call  at  Santos) ;  a  steamer  (does  not  call  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro),  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Sept.  4. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Aug.  24;  Cana- 
dian Victor,  Sept.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — 'Canadian  Leader,  Aug.  31;  Cana- 
dian Challenger,  Sept.  29 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — Mattawin  (calls  at  Freetown 
(Sierra  Leone),  Port  Elizabeth,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Aug.  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  29;  Empress  of  Britain,  Sept.  1  and  15 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool— Nova  Scotia,  Aug.  21;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  8— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Antwerp .— Westernland,  Aug.  26;  Pennland,  Sept.  9— both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Kosciuszko,  Gdynia-America  Line  (calls  at  Gydnia), 
Sept.  8. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pier.re-Miquelon.—MagnhM,  Newfoundland^Canada  SS.  Ltd. 
Aug.  27;  Rosalind,  Aug.  20;  Fort  St.  George,  Aug.  28— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line  ;  Nova 
Scotia,  Furness  Line,  Aug.  21;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and 
SS.  Co.,  Aug.  29. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrai,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. -^Lady  Hawkins,  Aug.  20;  Lady  Drake,  Sept.  3; 
Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  17— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara,— A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Sept.  3  and  18. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). -^Cavelier,  Aug.  20;  Cathcart, 
Sept.  3 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Lillemor,  Aug.  29;  Ciss,  Sept.  12— both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. —Colborne, 
Aug.  27;  Cornwallis,  Sept.  10— both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Jam.^Chinese  Prince, 
Aug.  27;  Silveryew,  Sept.  12;  Cingalese  Prince,  Sept.  26— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Borodino,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Sept.  5. 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Sept.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.—L&dy  Drake,  Aug.  24;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  7  

both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — A  steamer,  United  Fruit  Line,  September. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Perth,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Sept.  15. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.— Hiye  Maru,  Aug.  25;  Heian  Maru,  Sept.  8;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Sept.  27 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Aug.  26  (cargo 
accepted  for  Taku  Bar). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Aug.  25;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki).  Sept.  8;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Sept.  22;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Oct.  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Sept.  4;  Tosari.  Sept.  28 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Sept.  12;  Niagara,  Oct.  10 — both 
Canadian- Austrlasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Sept.  18. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyltelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Indien,  Aug.  25; 
Wairuna,  Sept.  17 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Exporter,  Aug.  20;  Pacific  Grove,  Sept.  3 — both  Furness  (Pacific) 
Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Aug.  25;  Lochgoil,  Sept.  8;  Drecht- 
dyk,  Sept.  22;  Dinteldyk,  Oct.  6— all  Holland-America  Line  (call  ait  Southampton  if  induce- 
ments offer). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull — Europa,  Aug.  30;  India, 
Sept.  22— both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam— A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  September. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  Sept.  8;  Axel  Johnson,  Oct.  22— both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
September. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  September. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourcnco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Manoeran,  Aug.  22;  Silverwillow.  Sept.  21 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd..  Sept.  4. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Sep.  14;  Brandanger,  Oct.  13 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Nebraska  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal 
Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Aug.  25;  Corrientes  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Aug.  25; 
Gaelic  Star,  Sept.  1;  Celtic  Star,  Sept.  26— both  American  Mail  Line  (call  at  Rotterdam, 
Hamburg  and  Newcastle);  Pacific  President  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furnoss 
(Pacific)  Line,  Sept.  5. 

To  Shanghai.— City  of  Victoria,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  20. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Yngaren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  22. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Coya,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Aug.  20. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  ithe  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank   of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  Nortih  China  and  Manchuria.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office--8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street.  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaiten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.   (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 

London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  F.  H.  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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FIJI  AND  ITS  IMPORT  TRADE 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[The  following  is  the  first  part  of  a  report  by  Mr.  Croft  on  import  con- 
ditions in  Fiji,  based  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  colony.  The  second  and  concluding 
part  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue.] 

I 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  July  17,  1934. — Details  of  the  trade  of  Fiji  for  the  calendar 
year  1933  are  not  yet  available,  but  are  expected  to  be  published  within  a  few 
weeks.  In  the  meantime  it  is  possible  to  give  only  the  values  of  total  imports 
and  exports.  Imports  were  valued  at  £1,069,206  as  against  £857,346  in  1932, 
and  exports  at  £1,725,529  compared  with  £1,698,964.  It  had  been  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  a  drop  in  the  imports  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  production 
of  sugar  and  the  recession  in  the  value  of  the  copra  production.  However,  this 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  one  probable  reason  for  the  expansion  in  purchases 
overseas  being  that  the  sugar-cane  growers  spent  last  year  the  money  which  they 
had  received  for  the  unusually  large  crop  in  1932.  As  the  details  of  the  1933 
trade  are  not  yet  to  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  countries  to  which  the 
exports  went,  nor  which  were  the  principal  suppliers  of  the  import  requirements. 
It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  were  the  largest 
purchasers  of  Fiji's  exports,  as  the  United  Kingdom  took  sugar  to  the  value  of 
£656,619  and  Canada  to  the  value  of  £500,278.    With  regard  to  imports,  Aus- 
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tralia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  New  Zealand  have  for  many  years  been  the 
leading  sources,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  1933  trade  will  be  any 
exception. 

There  is  a  definite  desire  on  the  part  of  firms  in  Fiji  to  increase  their  pur- 
chases from  Canada  and,  provided  prices  and  quality  are  competitive,  there  is 
every  possibility  of  the  Dominion  increasing  her  share  of  the  import  trade.  Mer- 
chants in  Fiji  will  be  willing  to  consider  Canadian  quotations  for  any  of  their 
requirements,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  a  great  deal  of  information 
respecting  ruling  prices,  which  is  included  herein  for  the  information  of  Cana- 
dian firms.  Freight  plays  an  important  part  in  Canada's  ability  to  compete  in 
Fiji,  and  as  there  is  no  direct  service  from  Eastern  Canada  to  that  colony,  goods 
from  that  part  of  the  Dominion  must  be  conveyed  to  Vancouver  or  San  Fran- 
cisco for  transport  to  Fiji.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  Canadian  firms  desirous 
of  securing  trade  in  Fiji  must  be  prepared  to  quote  their  lowest  possible  prices. 

EXCHANGE 

Until  January,  1933,  the  rate  for  telegraphic  transfer  to  London  was  £111 
2s.  6d.  Fiji  currency  equalled  £100  sterling;  from  Januarv  20,  1933,  to  April  2, 
1933,  the  rate  was  £125  Fiji  equalled  £100  sterling;  on  April  3,  1933,  the  rate 
was  reduced  to  the  level  at  which  it  now  stands,  namely  £112  Fiji  equals  £100 
sterling.  With  relation  to  New  Zealand  currency,  the  Fiji  pound  is  about  11  per 
cent  appreciated,  £100  New  Zealand  being  equivalent  to  £88  7s.  6d.  Fiji  cur- 
rency. 

Notes  on  the  Principal  Imports 

In  the  survey  which  follows  the  1932  import  trade  is  used  as  a  basis,  and 
the  rates  of  duty  quoted  are  those  in  force  at  the  present  time,  as  altered  by  the 
most  recent  revision  of  the  tariff  which  became  effective  on  June  29,  1934.  These 
rates  are  given  so  that  Canadian  firms  will  know  of  the  preferences  actually  in 
force,  not  necessarily  those  applicable  in  1932. 

Bacon,  Hams,  and  Cured  Pork. 
Imports,  1932:  £3,178. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

These  commodities  are  supplied  by  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The 
demand  for  hams  is  for  those  ranging  in  weight  from  10  to  14  pounds,  mild-cured. 
Flitches  or  middles  of  bacon  averaging  from  15  to  18  pounds  weight  are  mostly 
in  demand.  The  bacon  is  packed  in  light  calico  bags,  and  both  bacon  and  hams 
are  shipped  in  wooden  cases  with  layers  of  coarse  salt  between  the  layers  of 
meat;  the  bacon  and  hams  can  be  left  in  the  original  packages  until  required; 
with  this  method  of  packing  it  will  keep  for  about  four  weeks.  The  bacon  for 
Fiji  must  not  be  too  salt.  One  complaint  concerning  previous  importations  from 
Canada  was  that  the  bacon  was  too  fat,  and  that  Canadian  shippers  did  not 
use  salt  in  their  packages. 

Current  prices,  c.i.f.e.,  duty  paid,  in  Fiji  currency,  are  Is.  2^d.  per  pound 
for  bacon  and  Is.  1-^d.  per  pound  for  hams.  This  price  for  bacon  is  slightly  high 
and  usually  runs  at  about  Is.  per  pound. 

Baking  Powder. 

Imports,  1932:  £1,036. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  the  largest  suppliers  of  baking  powder.  The 
requirements  are  for  a  trade  line  of  3-ounce  tins  and  also  for  6-ounce  and 
14-ounce  containers.   Canadian  firms  should  have  an  opportunity  of  catering  to 
this  demand. 

The  landed  cost  of  the  3-ounce  size  is  3s.  7d.,  of  the  6-ounce  size  6s.  10d., 
and  of  the  14-ounce,  13s.  7d.  per  dozen. 
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Beer,  in  Bottles. 

Imports,  1932:  £4,192. 

Rates  of  duty:  4s.  per  gallon  British  preferential;  6s.  per  gallon  general  tariff. 

Australia  has  a  large  share  of  the  market  for  beer,  with  mjiich  smaller  quan- 
tities coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand.  The  demand  is  for 
lager  beer  in  reputed  quart  bottles;  there  is  a  limited  market  for  the  pint  size. 
The  entire  market  demands  quarts  of  26  ounces  and  pints  of  13  ounces,  and  the 
trade  will  not  consider  the  reputed  quart  of  24  ounces.  Canadian  lager  beer  is 
not  unknown  and  some  years  ago  small  shipments  were  made;  the  quality  of 
the  Canadian  product  was  favourably  regarded,  and  it  is  considered  that  if  Cana- 
dian firms  can  supply  in  26-ounce  bottles  and  quote  prices  which  will  enable  the 
beer  to  land  in  Fiji,  duty  paid,  at  a  price  of  16s.  5d.  (Fiji)  per  dozen,  a  fairly 
large  trade  can  be  anticipated.  The  limited  imports  of  beer  in  13-ounce  bottles 
land  at  about  10s.  3Jd.  per  dozen.  Any  Canadian  firm  desirous  of  entering  the 
market  should  first  of  all  send  a  sample  case,  free  of  charge,  to  one  or  other  of 
the  recognized  dealers.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  usual  packing  is  in 
wooden  cases,  using  the  usual  corrugated  bottle  wrap  for  each  bottle.  Straw 
packing  is  prohibited  in  Fiji. 

Beer,  in  Bulk. 

Imports,  1932:  £3,343. 

Rates  of  duty:  3s.  per  gallon  British  preferential;  5s.  per  gallon  general  tariff. 

Australia  has  by  far  the  largest  share  of  this  trade,  the  demand  being  for 
lager  beer.  A  new  departure  has  recently  been  made  in  shipping:  the  metal 
drums  of  10-gallon  capacity  are  being  used.  The  landed  cost,  duty  paid,  is 
about  5s.  l^d.  per  gallon.  The  shippers  require  a  deposit  of  £1  per  drum,  and 
by  arrangement  writh  the  shipping  company  the  freight  on  the  returned  empty 
drums  is  one-half  that  on  the  full  ones.  The  new  method  of  shipping  appears 
to  have  met  with  approval  in  Fiji. 

Bicycles. 

Imports.  1932:  £818. 

Rates  of  duty:   los.  each  or  20  per  cent  British  preferential;   30s.  each  or  40  per 
cent  general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  a  large  proportion  of  this  trade.  A  popular  brand 
of  English  bicycle  lands  in  Fiji  at  88s.  9d.  each  for  the  28-inch  size,  complete 
with  tires,  tubes,  pump,  and  tool  kit,  There  is  also  some  demand  for  children's 
tricycles,  but  competitive  prices  are  not  available. 

Biscuits,  Fancy. 

Imports,  1932:  £4,677. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

There  is  a  substantial  demand  for  fancy  biscuits;  Australia  has  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  market,  As  an  indication  of  ruling  prices,  soda  and  arrowroot 
biscuits,  which  are  in  greatest  demand,  land  at  Ufd.  per  pound  net — that  is, 
without  any  allowance  for  the  tins,  which  are  returnable  to  the  biscuit  manu- 
facturers.  The  demand,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  is  for  biscuits  in  tins. 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Leather-soled, 
Imports,  1932:  £4,311. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  market  is  largely  shared  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia.  A 
number  of  the  best-known  English  brands  are  sold,  as  well  as  many  Australian 
makes.  The  demand  is  almost  wholly  for  shoes;  boots  are  sold  principally  for 
use  on  plantations.  The  demand  is,  roughly,  for  three  classes:  (1)  those  which 
land  at  about  12s.  6d.;  (2)  those  at  18s.  6d. ;  (3)  those  landing  at  about  25s. 
The  boots  for  plantation  work  land  at  about  15s.  per  pair. 
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Boots  and  Shoes,  Rubber-soled. 
Imports,  1932:  £2,880. 

Rates  of  duty:  The  rales  of  duty  on  rubber-soled  shoes  are  somewhat  complex 
in  that  distinction  is  made  between  those  with  canvas  and  leather  uppers,  and  even  in 
each  class  thelates  vary  with  the  size.  On  men's  and  women's  shoes  of  canvas  with 
rubber  soles  the  British  preferential  rate  is  Is.  per  pair  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  general  rate  is  2s.  l^d.  per  pair  or  40  per  cent.  On  men's  and  women's  shoes  of 
leather  with  rubber  soles  the  rates  are  Is.  per  pair  or  20  per  cent  British  preferential, 
and  3s.  4|d.  per  pair  or  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

At  one  time  Canada  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  this  trade,  but  it  was  subse- 
quently secured  by  Japan.  With  the  new  specific  rates  of  duty  instituted  in 
1932  and  increased  this  year,  it  is  expected  that  Japanese  competition  will  not 
be  so  keen,  but  that  Singapore  will  be  an  important  factor  in  this  trade.  Recent 
prices  from  Singapore  were  as  follows:  Ladies'  white  canvas  shoes,  with  strap 
and  with  heel,  rubber-soled,  Is.  6-2-d.  c.i.f.  Suva;  and  men's  white  canvas,  rubber- 
soled  shoes,  without  heel,  Is.  3d.  c.i.f.  Suva.  The  quality  of  the  Singapore  shoe 
is  reported  to  be  good,  although  no  information  as  to  the  wearing  qualities  is 
available  as  commercial  supplies  have  yet  to  reach  Fiji.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  shoes  come  packed  loose  with  the  cartons  packed  flat  in  the  same  case 
as  the  shoes,  thus  saving  considerable  space. 

Boxes  and  Trunks. 

Imports,  1932:  £1,212. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  boxes  and 
trunks,  and  Hongkong  supplies  a  quantity  of  camphor  wood  boxes  for  the  native 
and' East  Indian  trade.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  consisted 
largely  of  steel  boxes  and  trunks;  Australia  has  supplied  the  fibre  suit  cases  and 
trunks.  There  is  little  demand  for  high-quality  travel  equipment  because  of 
the  small  European  population  and  also  because  most  Europeans  leave  every 
few  years  for  holidays  in  England,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  and  while  there 
usually  purchase  their  bags  and  trunks.  There  is,  however,  a  demand  for 
japanned  steel  deed  and  similar  boxes,  and  also  for  trunks.  It  is  suggested  that 
Canadian  firms  interested  in  catering  to  the  demand  for  steel  and  fibre  baas, 
boxes,  and  trunks  send  catalogues  and  prices  to  the  principal  firms  in  Fiji.  Par- 
ticulars should  also  be  sent  of  the  better- quality  equipment  so  that  these  com- 
modities may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  merchants. 

Box  Shooks  for  Butter  Boxes. 
Imports,  1932:  £518. 

Raifces  of  duty:  Free  under  British  preferential;  20  per  cent  general  tariff. 
New  Zealand  is  the  principal  supplier  of  box  shooks  for  butter  boxes; 
Sweden  is  also  a  source  of  supply.  There  is  a  definite  demand  in  Fiji  for  about 
300  butter  boxes  per  month.  Butter  is  made  in  Fiji,  but  with  the  decline  in  the 
level  of  world  prices,  none  is  being  exported.  The  butter  is  made  in  1 -pound 
pats  at  the  factory,  packed  in  boxes  containing  fifty-six  pats,  and  then  sent  (prin- 
cipally) to  Suva,  where  it  remains  in  storage  in  the  boxes  until  consumed.  The 
length  of  time  the  wrapped  butter  is  in  the  wooden  boxes  is  no  longer  than  two 
weeks,  and  it  is  thought  that  Canadian  lumber  may  be  quite  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  usual  to  purchase  in  lots  of  1,000  boxes.  The  ruling  prices  for 
the  New  Zealand  shooks  are  from  Is.  2^d.  to  Is.  4Ad.  per  box  f.o.b.  and  the 
freight  to  Fiji  is  27s.  6d.  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

Brushware. 

Imports,  1932:  £949. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

All  kinds  of  brushes  and  brooms  are  in  demand  in  Fiji;  the  principal  sources 
of  supply  aie  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  with  New  Zealand  also  enjoy- 
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ing  a  smaller  portion  of  the  trade.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  indication  of 
the  prices  ruling  at  present  as  so  many  types  and  classes  are  being  used.  Among 
those  in  demand  may  be  mentioned  paint,  varnish,  whitewash,  shaving,  nail, 
scrub,  and  lavatory  brushes,  and  also  household  and  deck  brooms. 

Calcium  Carbide. 

Imports,  1932:  £137. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  demand  for  calcium  carbide  is  limited,  with  Australia,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  New  Zealand  the  principal  suppliers.  Canada  formerly  had  some 
trade,  and  it  is  understood  that  some  of  the  carbide  supplied  from  New  Zealand 
is  of  Canadian  origin.  One  importer  has  stated  that  about  two  years  ago  he 
obtained  quotations  for  the  Canadian  product  both  from  Canada  direct  and 
through  a  New  Zealand  dealer,  and  it  was  found  that  the  price  from  Canada 
was  higher  than  that  for  Canadian  carbide  bought  in  New  Zealand.  The  pos- 
sible development  of  gold  resources  may  bring  with  it  an  increased  demand  for 
carbide. 

Canvas. 

Imports,  1932:  £931. 

Rates  of  duty :  Free  or  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  20  per  cent  or  40  per  cent 
general  tariff. 

The  requirements  have  been  supplied  largely  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Canada,  with  quantities  of  duck  coming  from  the  United  States.  The 
United  Kingdom  definitely  has  the  market  for  canvas,  the  grades  being  chiefly 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  and  4  in  24-inch  width.  The  United  Kingdom  also  has  the 
market  for  waterproof  tarpaulin  in  36-inch  and  72-inch  widths.  Cotton  duck 
in  6-ounce,  7-ounce,  8-ounce,  10-ounce,  and  12-ounce  weights  and  in  standard 
widths  has  been  coming  from  the  United  States.  It  was  intimated  that  Canadian 
prices  would  be  welcome  for  cotton  duck  in  American  standard  weights  and 
widths,  particularly  6-,  8-,  10-,  and  12-ounce  weights. 

Cards,  Playing. 

Imports,  1932:  £212. 

Rates  of  duty:  Is.  per  pack  British  preferential;  Is.  6d.  per  pack  general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  the  largest  share  of  this  market.  There  is  a  very 
limited  demand  for  the  high-quality  playing  cards,  but  cheap  to  medium  grades 
sell  quite  extensively.  It  is  suggested  that  Canadian  firms  quote  for  the  supply 
of  their  lowest-priced  lines  as  well  as  for  medium  grade. 

Cement  and  Lim,e. 

Imports,  1932:  £6,192. 

Rates  of  duty:  8d.  per  cwt.  British  preferential;  Is.  per  cwt.  general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  control  of  the  market  for  cement  and  lime,  the 
imports  of  the  latter-mentioned  being  very  limited.  Cement  is  shipped  in  casks, 
six  casks  per  long  ton.  The  landed  cost  in  Fiji  is  15s.  3d.  per  cask,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered improbable  that  Canada  could  compete  as  the  freight  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Suva  is  nominal. 

Chains. 

Imports,  1932:  £471. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  the  largest  portion  of  this  trade.  The  demand  is 
principally  for  anchor  chains  and  plough  chains.  Anchor  chains  come  from  a 
well-known  English  manufacturer,  and  are  of  recognized  quality  covered  by  an 
appropriate  certificate.  With  respect  to  plough  chains,  the  demand  is  for  both 
galvanized  and  black.  The  chains  most  generally  used  are  9-pound  chains  8 
feet  long,  and  the  cost  landed  into  Fiji  is  77s.  3d.  per  dozen  pairs. 
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Cheese. 

Imports,  1932:  £1,134. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  ceDt  general  tariff. 

New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  the  principal  suppliers.  The  demand  is  for 
ordinary  cheddar  cheese  and  for  processed  cheese  in  cartons.  New  Zealand  sup- 
plies the  cheddar  cheese  in  the  usual  40-pound  loaf,  packed  three  to  a  crate; 
this  is  shipped  as  ordinary  cargo — that  is,  not  in  refrigerated  space;  the  cost, 
landed  in  Fiji,  is  at  present  7d.  per  pound.  Australia  is  shipping  most  of  the 
processed  cheese  in  packages  of  various-sized  portions.  There  is  some  demand 
for  this  type  of  cheese  in  cartons  containing  8  ounces,  the  price  landed  in  Fiji 
being  8s.  per  dozen  cartons.  Then  there  is  a  demand  for  cartons  containing 
wrapped  portions  of  various  weights.  Cartons  each  containing  eight  1-ounce 
wrapped  portions  land  at  12s.  Id.  per  dozen. 

Coal 

Imports,  1932:  £17,257. 

Rates  of  duty:  Free  under  the  British  preferential;  20  per  cent  under  the  general 
tariff. 

Australia  supplies  practically  the  whole  of  the  requirements,  which  are 
limited  by  the  demand  for  industrial  purposes  and  for  bunkering  of  steamers. 
Fiji,  being  a  tropical  country,  does  not  require  heating  of  any  description,  and 
for  cooking  wood  is  used  exclusively,  as  it  is  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate. 

Imports,  1932:  £565. 

Rates  of  duty:  3d.  per  pound  British  preferential;  4^d.  per  pound  general  tariff. 

Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  supply  nearly  all  of  the  imports  of  this 
class.  There  is  very  little  demand  for  chocolate,  most  of  the  imports  being 
cocoa.  The  major  requirements  are  for  ^-pound  and  1-pound  tins;  the  J-pound 
size  lands  in  Suva  at  lis.  5d.  per  dozen  and  the  1-pound  size  at  22s.  lOd.  per 
dozen. 

Confectionery. 

Imports,  1932:  £4,365. 

Rates  of  duty:  3d.  per  pound  plus  10  per  cent  British  preferential;  6d.  per  pound 
plus  30  per  cent  general  tariff. 

Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  New  Zealand  dominate  the  market  for 
confectionery,  with  Australia  the  largest  supplier.  Some  years  ago  Canada 
entered  the  field,  but  exchange  conditions  rendered  competition  very  difficult. 
The  European  population  is  very  limited  and  consequently  the  demand  for 
quality  confectionery  is  small;  on  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  boiled  and 
wrapped  confectionery  (such,  for  example,  as  toffee)  is  considerable.  There  is 
also  a  demand  for  chocolates  in  bulk  and  in  bars.  In  order  to  compete,  Cana- 
dian prices  for  boiled  confectionery  would  have  to  be  from  10  to  30  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Vancouver,  and  chocolates  from  20  to  40  cents  per  pound  f.o.b. 
Owing  to  climatic  conditions,  chocolates  must  be  in  sealed  containers. 

Cordage  and  Rope. 

Imports,  1932:  £4,563. 

Rates  of  duty:  Id.  per  pound  or  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  lfd.  per  pound 
or  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  largely  shared  the  Fiji  market  for 
cordage  and  rope,  but  recently  Canada  has  been  a  considerable  factor  and  now 
Canadian  prices  for  sisal  rope  are  very  competitive.  There  is  also  a  demand  for 
manila.  All  sizes  of  rope  are  required.  Counter  twine  of  good  quality  is  used 
extensively,  the  requirements  being  for  4-ounce  twine  in  J-pound  balls;  the 
landed  cost  is  4s.  per  dozen. 
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Cutlery. 

Imports,  1932:  £569. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  supplier  of  cutlery.  There  is  a  demand 
for  various  qualities,  from  the  lowest  possible  for  the  native  and  East  Indian 
trade  to  moderately  high  quality  for  the  European  trade.  For  spoons,  forks, 
etc.,  there  is  quite  a  fair  demand  for  both  Al  plate  and  E.P.N.S.,  with  but  little 
for  sterling  silver.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Canadian  cutlery  has  not  been 
sold  in  Fiji. 

Drapery. 

Imports,  1932-  £126,765. 

Rates  of  duty:  The  tariff  item  is  a  lengthy  one  and  provides  British  preferential 
rates  on  textile  piece-goods  from  Id.  to  3d.  per  lineal  yard  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  general  tariff  rates  from  2d.  to  6d.  per  lineal  yard  or  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
depending  on  the  length  and  width  of  the  material.  Hats  and  caps,  umbrellas,  shirts, 
undervests,  and  towels  are  also  specficaliy  mentioned.  In  all  cases  a  substantial 
preference  exists. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  are  the  leading  shippers,  with  considerable 
quantities  coming  from  Australia,  India,  and  New  Zealand.  The  principal 
demand  is  for  cotton  piece-goods;  the  United  Kingdom  enjoys  a  very  large  share 
of  the  market.  Japan  has  had  a  substantial  trade  in  silk  goods,  but  this  is  likely 
to  decrease  due  to  higher  rates  of  duty  and  also  the  imposition  of  a  quota.  Silk 
lingerie  is  coming  in  fairly  large  quantities  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is 
considered  that  Canada  might  be  able  to  secure  some  trade  in  this;  it  is  there- 
fore suggested  that  samples  and  prices  be  sent.  With  respect  to  silk  hosiery,  a 
limited  market  exists  and  inquiries  for  Canadian  hosiery  have  been  received; 
several  Canadian  firms  are  already  doing  business  in  Fiji.  Cheap  cotton  under- 
wear is  in  demand,  and  if  Canadian  manufacturers  can  offer  keen  prices  it  is 
considered  possible  that  connections  could  be  developed;  the  chief  demand  is 
for  sleeveless  cotton  undershirts  or  vests  for  men,  women,  and  boys.  Men's 
shirts  are  made  locally  from  imported  materials,  the  cost  of  manufacture  (ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  materials)  being  18s.  per  dozen;  it  is  considered,  however, 
by  at  least  one  firm  in  Fiji  that  there  is  a  fair  market  for  imported  shirts  of  the 
cheap-to-medium  price  range;  the  lowest  prices  quoted  are  about  18s.  per  dozen 
f.o.b.,  this  being  for  a  cheap  cotton  shirt  with  collar  attached  and  with  a  pocket; 
the  market  in  Fiji  is  not  for  coat  shirts,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  small  demand 
exists  in  Samoa  for  this  type  of  shirt  of  medium  quality,  such  as  broadcloth. 
Collars  and  ties  are  in  demand,  the  former  being  supplied  by  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  latter  by  New  Zealand.  Ladies'  frocks  are  imported  to  some 
extent,  although  they  are  made  locally  by  East  Indian  tailors  at  reasonable 
prices;  the  import  demand  may  be  roughly  put  into  two  classes:  first,  for  cheap 
summer  frocks  of  tropical  weight  for  morning  wear  and  for  tennis,  etc.,  ranging 
in  price  from  $1  f.o.b.  upwards,  in  such  materials  as  prints,  rayon,  and  voiles, 
both  plain  white  and  figured  or  flowered ;  the  other  class  in  demand  is  for  party 
and  dance  wear,  the  materials  being  muslins,  voiles,  crepe  georgettes,  etc.;  a 
considerable  trade  has  been  developed  by  New  York  firms  in  this  latter  class, 
the  prices  quoted  being  $5  f.o.r.  New  York;  Canadian  quotations  for  similar 
frocks  would  be  welcome. 

Enamelled  Ware. 

Imports,  1932:  £2,052. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  have  enjoyed  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
market.  There  is  a  substantial  demand  for  enamelled  ware  of  all  descriptions, 
such  as  saucepans,  jugs,  basins,  teapots,  etc.  Japan  has  supplied  the  cheaper- 
priced  plates,  basins,  mugs,  etc.,  while  the  United  Kingdom  has  had  a  large  trade. 
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in  every  item  of  this  class.  Price  is  an  important  consideration,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  Canadian  exporters  furnish  catalogues  and  prices. 

Fancy  Goods  and  Toilet  Requisites. 
Imports,  1932:  £14,225. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

This  heading  covers  such  a  wide  range  of  commodities  that  useful  comment 
is  not  possible.  The  largest  suppliers  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  France, 
and  Germany.  Among  the  commodities  included  are  shaving  creams,  face 
creams,  brilliantine,  tooth  pastes  and  brushes,  face  powders;  pipes  and  tobac- 
conists' sundries,  clocks  and  watches,  electric  torches,  etc.  There  is  a  substantial 
market,  and  interested  exporters  should  submit  details  and  prices  of  their 
products. 

Fish. 

Imports,  1932:  £11,372. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

Canada  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  under  this  heading,  which  includes 
canned  as  well  as  fresh  and  smoked  fish.  Canadian  trade  includes  canned 
salmon,  pilchards,  and  sardines,  and  also  limited  quantities  of  fresh  salmon  and 
smoked  fish.  The  United  Kingdom  supplies  such  varieties  as  herrings  in  tomato 
sauce.  Scandinavian  countries  ship  some  sardines,  although  Canada  has  the 
bulk  of  this  trade.  Recently  Japan  has  quoted  for  canned  salmon,  but  so  far  as 
can  be  determined,  none  has  been  imported  into  Fiji  up  to  the  present. 

Flour. 

Imports,  1932:  £18,998. 

Rates  of  duty:   40s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  British  preferential;   60s.  per  ton 
general  tariff. 

Australia  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  flour.  Efforts  have 
been  made  over  a  period  of  years  to  introduce  Canadian  flour,  but  price  is  an 
important  factor  and  quality  is  not  so  much  considered  as  it  is  in  most  countries, 
this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  European  baker  in  Suva  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  one  in  the  whole  of  the  colony.  The  most  recent  quotations 
for  Australian  flour  were  £7  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b.  Sydney  (Australian 
funds);  the  freight  is  £2  15s.  per  ton  (Australian),  so  the  c.f.  and  e.  price  of 
Australian  is  £8  15s.  per  ton,  Fiji  funds.  Canadian  prices  are  much  in  advance 
of  this  for  best-quality  flour.  There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  baking  quali- 
ties of  Canadian  flour  in  the  tropical  climate  of  Fiji.  To  determine  the  position, 
baking  tests  were  carried  out  with  the  Canadian  product  and  the  concensus  of 
the  reports  received  was  that  the  bread  made  under  these  tests  was  superior  to 
that  made  from  Australian.  Nevertheless,  price  is  a  vital  factor,  and  unless 
Canadian  firms  can  quote  approximately  the  same  as  Australian,  Canadian  flour 
will  not  be  able  to  gain  a  footing  in  Fiji. 

Sharps  and  Pollard. 

Imports,  1932:  £34,242. 

Rates  of  duty:   40s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  British  preferential;   60s.  per  ton 
general  tariff. 

Australia  has  practically  the  whole  of  this  market,  which  is  a  substantial 
one,  particularly  for  sharps.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  items  of  staple  diet  for 
the  East  Indians;  the  imports  of  pollard  amount  to  only  about  60  tons  per  year. 
The  sharps  are  packed  120  pounds  to  a  sack,  and  land  at  present  at  12s.  5d.  per 
sack,  the  f.o.b.  price  being  £6  per  ton.  Pollard  is  packed  140  pounds  to  the  sack 
and  lands  at  13s.  6d.  per  sack.  If  Canadian  firms  can  offer  a  suitable  grade  at 
competitive  prices,  substantial  business  can  be  anticipated. 
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Fruits,  Fresh. 

Imports,  1032:  £2,506. 

Rates  of  duty:  Free  under  the  British  preferential;  20  per  cent  general  tariff. 

Although  Fiji  produces  a  wide  range  of  tropical  fruits  such  as  bananas,  pine- 
apples, and  pawpaw,  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  imported  from  countries  with 
temperate  climates,  these  fruits  including  grapefruit,  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
nectarines,  cherries,  grapes,  and  apples.  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada  are  among  the  principal  suppliers.  Canada's  trade  is  in 
apples,  and  these,  of  course,  come  only  when  in  season,  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia supplying  in  the  reverse  season. 

Fruits,  Preserved. 

Imports,  1932:  £1,034. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

Australia  has  been  the  outstanding  supplier,  but  with  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  now  enjoying  a  larger 
share  of  the  market  than  hitherto.  Among  the  canned  fruits  which  are  imported 
may  be  mentioned  pears,  cherries,  apricots,  plums,  peaches,  and  strawberries. 
Canadian  strawberries  are  selling  quite  freely  in  Fiji,  the  price  being  attractive. 
Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  other  canned  fruits  at  competitive  prices 
are  likely  to  be  able  to  command  a  portion  of  the  market.  As  an  indication  of 
ruling  quotations,  it  may  be  said  that  cherries  from  the  United  States  are  quoted 
at  $1.65  less  5  per  cent  f.o.b.  for  the  2Vs;  these  land  in  Fiji  at  lis.  3d.  per  dozen. 

Furniture. 

Imports,  1932:  £1,938. 

Rates  of  duty :  Free  under  the  British  preferential ;  20  per  cent  general  tariff. 
There  is  not  much  demand  for  imported  furniture  as  there  are  a  number  of 
local  woods  such  as  yaka,  bauvudi,  and  damanu  which  are  well  suited  for  this 
purpose.  Such  items  as  steel  beds  and  stretchers  and  filing  cabinets  are  imported. 
Cheap  bentwood  chairs  are  now  coming  from  Europe. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BRISTOL,  1933-34 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(Figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  year  ending  March  31,  1933) 

Bristol,  August  2,  1934. — The  annual  report  of  the  Port  of  Bristol  Authority 
for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1934,  has  just  been  published,  and  it 
happens  to  coincide  with  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  public  ownership.  The 
report  is  of  interest  as  reflecting  conditions  in  the  West  of  England,  and  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  have  been  selected  as  they  concern  the  movement  of  goods  in 
which  Canada  should  be  interested. 

The  port  of  Bristol  has  shared  in  the  improvement  reported  in  shipping 
circles,  and  during  the  year  under  review  7,056  vessels  of  3,227,012  registered 
tons  entered  the  port  compared  with  6,819  ships  of  3,048,226  tons  in  the  year 
before. 

Imports  through  the  port  facilities  are  divided  into  two  groups,  foreign  and 
coastwise.  The  total  of  foreign  imports  shows  a  satisfactory  increase  to  2,335,- 
461  tons  compared  with  2,208,947  tons  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

IMPORTS  THROUGH  THE  PORT  OF  BRISTOL 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  but  a  single  small  granary  included  in  the  assets 
of  the  port,  while  to-day  there  are  four  public  elevators  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 2,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  the  total  capacity  of  the  port  is  estimated  to 
be  about  8,000,000  bushels.   The  public  elevators  are  all  interconnected  by  con- 
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veyor  systems  of  value  to  the  trade.  Around  this  grain-handling  system  a  valu- 
able milling  industry  has  been  developed  in  recent  years.  Five  years  ago  there 
was  but  one  grist  mill  at  Avonmouth;  to-day  there  are  six  modern  mills  pro- 
vided with  the  latest  milling  equipment,  and  Bristol  is  now  an  important  centre 
for  the  animal  feeding  stuff  trade. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  imports  of  grain  into  the  port  of  Bristol 
aggregated  887,946  tons  compared  with  906,535  tons  in  the  year  previous.  Of 
the  1934  traffic  in  grain,  wheat  was  again  the  most  important,  aggregating 
329,644  tons  (359,663).  Maize  imports  amounted  to  311,567  tons  (319,846), 
while  imports  of  barley  increased  remarkablv  by  over  21  per  cent  to  212,388 
tons  (183,052). 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  were  also  over  20  per  cent  higher  during  the  past 
year,  the  total  reaching  21,694  tons  (17,901).  By-products  of  flour  and  other 
cereal  mills  were  imported  through  the  port  of  Bristol  in  rather  larger  volume, 
the  total  improving  to  81,285  tons  (78,996),  while  imports  of  meals  increased  to 
8,164  tons  (7,740).  As  indicating  the  importance  of  the  port  in  the  feeding  stuffs 
trade,  it  might  be  useful  to  note  that  the  total  volume  of  live  stock  feeding  stuffs 
brought  into  Bristol  docks  during  the  past  fiscal  year  aggregated  115,291  tons 
(109,903). 

TIMBER  IMPORTS  INCREASE 

Reflecting  the  increasing  activity  which  building  in  this  area  enjoyed  dur- 
ing the  period  under  review  are  the  better  statistics  of  the  imports  of  timber. 
Imports  of  deals  and  battens  through  Bristol  increased  to  92,030  loads  (72,382), 
while  imports  of  "other"  timber  went  up  to  30,624  loads  (24;432).  Total 
imports  of  timber  increased  over  25  per  cent  to  123,264  loads  (98,320). 

IMPORTANCE  OF  BRISTOL  IN  TOBACCO  TRADE 

Bristol  is  an  important  bonding  centre  for  the  tobacco  trade  of  the  country, 
and  during  this  century  the  great  development  of  the  local  tobacco-using  indus- 
try has  required  a  parallel  growth  of  imports  of  tobacco  through  the  port  of 
Bristol.  In  1914  only  3,544  tons  of  tobacco  were  imported  through  Bristol;  by 
1924  the  total  reached  20,209.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  imports  aggregated 
28,991  tons,  and  the  docks  management  have  catered  to  this  trade  in  recent 
years  by  providing  adequate  storage  space.  Three  special  warehouses  have  been 
erected  capable  of  accommodating  36,000  casks,  while  they  also  include  recep- 
tion, sorting,  and  delivery  floors.  Other  bonded  warehouses  in  the  Bristol  area, 
privately-owned  and  operated,  offer  to  the  trade  a  combined  storage  of  100,000 
casks. 

PROVISION  TRADE 

At  one  time  Canada  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  provision  trade 
of  the  port  of  Bristol,  and  even  now  the  Dominion  ships  important  quantities  of 
cheese  to  the  port.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  imports  of  cheese  through  Bristol 
aggregated  8,504  tons  (9,926);  butter,  8,468  tons  (7,939);  lard,  7,464  tons 
(6,298) ;  frozen  meat,  10,874  tons  (8,504) ;  and  bacon  and  hams,  480  tons  (263). 
A  noteworthy  development  during  the  period  under  review  was  the  increase  in 
traffic  from  New  Zealand. 

OTHER  COMMODITIES 

Included  in  the  statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Bristol  as  being  imported 
in  noteworthy  quantities  were  the  following  commodities:  bananas,  70,983  tons 
(82,504) ;  hides,  2,183  tons  (2,139) ;  leather,  172  tons  (54) ;  lead,  5,681  tons 
(4,544) ;  zinc,  610  tons  (301) ;  spelter,  761  tons  (1,719) ;  wood-pulp,  58,067  tons 
(49,992) ;  paper,  37,432  tons  (33,104) ;  gasolene,  389,346  tons  (328,897) ;  and 
refined  and  unrefined  sugar,  10,338  tons  (4,458) . 
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LONDON  HARDWARE  MARKET 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  8,  1934. — In  the  cheaper  grades  of  hardware  sold  in  the 
London  market  there  are,  it  is  believed,  very  few  products  which  can  be  com- 
petitively imported  from  the  Dominion.  There  is  keen  competition  in  this  trade ; 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  now  active  producers  of  the  majority  of  them. 
However,  in  the  event  that  some  firms  may  wish  to  submit  quotations,  the  list 
of  products  in  this  category  includes:  fur-machine  needles,  knitting-machine 
needles,  artificial  drinking  straws,  bread  knives,  coffee  and  water  pots,  forks, 
spoons  and  knives,  corkscrews,  zip  fasteners,  bronze  and  aluminium  metal 
powder,  metal  polishes  and  pastes,  floor  polishes,  springs  and  wire  for  the  uphol- 
stering trade,  small  tools.  Of  the  small  tools  the  following  are  in  demand:  Still- 
son  pattern  wrenches,  C.T.  pattern  spanners,  combination  pliers,  mottled  auto- 
wrenches,  girder  pattern  spanners,  K.D.  pattern  spanners,  face-type  bolt  cutters, 
new  wire  cutters,  sets  of  spanners,  insulated  pliers,  long-nose  pliers,  twist  drills, 
punches,  hand  drills,  vices,  and  woodworkers'  vices.  A  catalogue  showing  the 
prices  of  these  tools  to  the  trade  is  available  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  inspection  of  any  interested  Canadian 
firm.  The  prices  listed  should  be  subject  to  a  further  discount  of  about  33^-  per 
cent  to  arrive  at  the  agent's  buying  price.  Japanese  tools  are  beginning  to  make 
their  appearance  in  this  country.  For  example,  Japanese  pruning  shears  were 
recently  offered  at  4s.  6d.  per  dozen:  the  price  has  now  been  raised  to  about 
6s.  a  dozen. 

In  the  high-class  end  of  the  trade,  particularly  in  good-quality  screws, 
screw-drivers,  etc.,  which  were  formerly  imported  from  overseas — mostly  from 
the  United  States — Sheffield  manufacturers  have  steadily  gained  control  of  the 
market.  Nevertheless,  certain  tools  whose  brands  have  been  on  this  market  for 
some  years  are  still  being  imported  from  the  United  States.  A  catalogue  show- 
ing a  number  of  these  tools  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  with  this 
report,  for  inspection  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  This  office  is  in  touch  with 
a  well-known  importer  who  would  be  pleased  to  receive  competitive  quotations 
and  catalogues.  The  firm  in  question  is  especially  interested  in  hatchets  and 
hammers.    (See  Trade  Inquiry  No.  813  in  this  issue,  page  315.) 

In  other  hardware  products  such  as  locks,  weather  stripping,  door  fasteners, 
brass  screws,  and  products  used  in  building,  constructional,  or  manufacturing 
trades,  Canadian  firms  appear  to  have  been  able  to  develop  a  fair  volume  of 
business.  Any  firms  who  have  products  of  this  type  to  offer  are  requested  to 
send  best  c.i.f.  prices  and  samples  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  London,  who  is  in  contact  with  interested  and  active  agents. 

AIR  MAIL  RATES  FROM  CANADA 

A  number  of  changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the  air  mail  rates  from 
Canada  to  various  Empire  and  foreign  countries.  The  following  are  the  rates 
now  in  effect: — 

1  Postage,  including  Fees  for " 

,   „      ,  „        Anv  Place  in  all  Air  Mail  Services  avail- 

1.  banada.  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Irish  Free  able. 
State,  Newfoundland  or  any  place  in  North  America  not 

mentioned  in  Groups  2  and  4   6c.  first  ounce 

TT  5c.  each  ounce  after 

1.  United  States,  Bermuda   6c.  each  ounce 

3.  Europe  (except  places  mentioned  in  Group  1)   10c.  each  ounce. 

4.  West   Indies   and   British   Guiana,   Mexico,   Cuba,  Central 

America.  Asia,  Africa,  Australasia   35c.  each  i  ounce. 

5.  South  America — 

(a)  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  Dutch  Guiana  and 

French  Guiana   55c.  each  £  ounce 

(b)  Argentina,   Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru 

and  Uruguay   85c.  each  $  ounce. 

Registration,  if  desired,  is  additional  to  the  above. 

The  above  rates  have  been  in  effect  since  July  1  1934. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  18,  1934. — Wheat  and  flour  shipments  from  Australian 
ports  during  the  period  from  December  1  to  the  week  ending  July  11  totalled 
55,856,815  bushels  as  compared  with  118,296,295  bushels  shipped  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  1932-33  season.  The  market  outlook  has  greatly 
improved  during  the  past  month,  and  the  higher  prices  have  put  new  life  into 
the  export  trade.  Adverse  reports  from  North  America  indicating  a  substantial 
reduction  of  the  world's  surplus  have  vindicated  the  viewpoint  held  by  many 
of  the  Australian  growers  that  wheat  must  rise,  and  those  who  have  held  their 
wheat  stand  to  profit  by  their  action. 

The  export  movement,  although  fairly  brisk  at  present,  will  not  in  all  like- 
lihood dispose  of  the  large  balance  of  last  year's  crop,  but  the  prospects  in  Aus- 
tralia for  the  current  season  are  not  bright,  and  the  probable  carryover  cannot 
be  considered  an  adverse  factor  in  the  market.  If  the  stocks  on  hand  were  to 
be  reduced  to  a  small  figure  by  December  1,  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  year, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  ship  2,000,000  bushels  each  week  during  the  remainder 
of  the  export  season. 

Growers  are  receiving  about  2s.  4d.  per  bushel  at  country  sidings,  equivalent 
to  46  cents  Canadian,  and  2s.  lOd.  or  56  cents  f.o.b.  steamer  Melbourne.  There 
is  still  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  hold  their  wheat  for  higher 
prices. 

Seasonal  prospects  have  improved  during  the  past  month,  and  Western 
Australia  continues  to  be  the  most  favoured  state,  the  prospects  there  being  very 
good  indeed. 

There  has  been  fair  precipitation  over  wide  areas  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  the  prospects  are  fair,  but  large  sections  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia 
are  suffering  from  extremely  dry  weather,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  crop 
in  these  two  important  wheat-growing  states  will  be  well  below  average.  It  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  forecast  the  probable  crop  for  the  current  season,  as  much 
depends  on  the  extent  of  the  spring  rains  in  September  and  October.  It  is  fairly 
certain,  however,  that  the  Australian  crop  will  only  be  a  medium  one  at  best. 

The  Federal  Wheat  Commission,  who  have  been  investigating  the  prob- 
lems of  the  wheat-growing  industry  for  some  months  past,  have  recently  con- 
cluded their  sittings,  and  an  interim  report  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 
Well-informed  authorities  in  the  wheat  trade  believe  that  there  is  only  a  remote 
possibility  that  a  compulsory  wheat  pool  may  be  established,  but  it  seems 
reasonably  certain  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  will  adopt  either  a 
home  consumption  price  on  locally  consumed  wheat  or  establish  a  flour  excise 
tax  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  growers. 

FLOUR 

The  export  flour  market  has  shown  much  greater  activity  during  the  past 
month,  and  shipments  to  Dairen  have  been  quite  heavy.  Further  important  ton- 
nage is  being  negotiated  for  shipment  to  Dairen  during  August  and  September, 
and  increased  activity  is  noticeable  among  the  flour  mills.  Shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  market  continue  to  be  small,  and  those  to  Java  are  no  more 
than  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  flour  trade  is  somewhat  hampered  by  the  fact  that  farmers  are  still 
holding  their  wheat,  and  export  prices  have  firmed  to  £6  2s.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds,  packed  in  150-pound  sacks,  equivalent  to  $24.20;  49-pound  calico  bags 
are  quoted  at  £6  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  equivalent  to  $25.20. 
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FREIGHTS 

Chartering  has  shown  increased  activity  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and 
there  is  very  little  cargo  space  available  for  immediate  shipment.  Shipowners 
are  holding  off  for  better  rates,  and  freights  are  firmer.  Cargoes  from  West 
Australia  have  been  booked  recently  at  24s.  6d.  per  ton  in  bags,  and  22s.  in  bulk, 
the  space  being  booked  for  August  loading.  Shipments  from  South  Australia 
and  Victoria  have  been  booked  at  25s.  6d.  in  bags,  and  23s.  per  ton  in  bulk. 
There  is  little  parcel  freight  space  available,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  balance 
of  the  export  season  will  be  fairly  active.  Freights  are  quoted  on  the  basis  of 
2,240  pounds  to  the  ton,  and  are  payable  in  English  currency. 


REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE,  1932-33 

(Note. — Unless  otherwise  stated,  imports  are  recorded  in  British  currency 
values  and  exports  in  Australian  currency  values.  Where  any  confusion  might 
arise  these  values  will  be  referred  to  in  this  report  as  B£  and  A£  respectively.) 

Ill 

Imports  and  Exports — Continued 

(With  special  reference  to  Canada) 
IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITY 

The  imports  into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  of  the  more  imnorW 
commodities  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1933 !  we™--  imp°rtant 

Commodity  Imports  1932-33 

Canned  fish   m 

Tea    468,276 

spirits'.'.'.'.'.'/;.*;.';.   v.  v.   1,270,948 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured)"'..".. 

Hides  and  skins     ^5,255 

Raw  silk     §30,442 

Fibres  ..        f6,278 

wood-puip  :y:\;\  •  tfAtl 

Linseed  and  other  seeds  V.  V.  V. 318  755 

Gloves  ; '  * /  "  ::  : :  : :  : :  : :  309'i45 

Trimmings  and  ornaments   310  217 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc  "  "  599 J74 

Linoleum,  oildoth,  etc  \  \  [  202  005 

Piece-goods  (canvas,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  woollens,  etc.)    .'.'  "  .  .  10,105,762 

Sewing  and  other  cottons   544^879 

Towels  and  towelling   304J96 

Bags  and  sacks   2,596^201 

Yarns  (silk,  cotton,  woollen,  etc.)   1,174,569 

Oils  (gasoline,  benzine,  kerosene,  petroleum  and  lubricating  oils)  5,791,734 

Paints  and  colours   293,694 

Electrical  machinery  and  appliances   1,422,388 

Motive  power  machinery  (boilers,  engines,  etc.)    353,969 

Textile-working  machinery   303,044 

Iron  and  steel   1,791,765 

Pipes,  tubes  and  fittings   416,024 

Platedware  and  cutlery   344.292 

Tools  of  trade   516,197 

Vehicles  (motorcycles,  bicycles  and  parts)   375,858 

Motor  cars  and  parts   1,435,771 

Crude  rubber  and  rubber  waste   295,094 

Timber   1,022,725 

Crockery   390,584 

Glass   229,098 

Printing  paper  (including  newsprint)   1,817,973 

Writing  and  typewriting  paper   402,333 

84453-3  i 
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imports  by  commodity — Concluded 

Imports  1932-33 

Commodity  Bf 

Books,  music,  periodicals  and  newspapers   698,910 

Fancy  goods  (including  toys,  pipes,  beads,  etc.)   333,379 

Kinematograph  films   534,191 

Surgical  and  dental  instruments,  etc   204,687 

Drugs  and  medicinal  preparations   339,430 

Synthetic  dyes   242,178 

Fertilizers   783,679 

Sodium  (including  caustic  soda  and  soda  ash)   388,409 

Sulphur  (brimstone)   555,844 

Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives   538,650 

Gold   1,141,531 

All  other  articles   14,369,454 


Total  imports   58,013,860 

EXPORTS  BY  COMMODITY 

The  more  important  items  of  home  produce  exported  from  Australia  for  the 
fiscal  year  1932-33  were: — 

Exports  1932-33 

Commodity  A£ 

Butter   9,264,665 

Cheese   318,895 

Eggs  in  shell   958,065 

Meats  (principally  chilled  or  frozen)   5,998,187 

Milk  (dried,  preserved  and  concentrated)   927,546 

Dried  fruits  (principally  raisins)   2,230,110 

Fresh  fruits  (principally  apples)   2,417,437 

Fruits  preserved  in  liquid   726,650 

Wheat   17,804,849 

Wheat  flour   4,148,973 

Other  grain  and  pulse  (cereals)   749,668 

Sugar   1,490,935 

Wine,  fermented   789,351 

Hides  and  skins   2,366,941 

Pearlshell   233,786 

Wool   36,406,990 

Tallow  (unrefined)   790,405 

Coal   281,512 

Concentrates  (silver,  zinc,  tin,  etc.)   297,190 

Machines  and  machinery   294,194 

Copper   249,570 

Lead   2,388,085 

Zinc   578,453 

Leather   390,355 

Timber   307,101 

Gold   21,598,527 

Silver   692,875 

All  other  articles   4,032,698 


Total  exports   118,734,013 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  tables  that  imports  into  the  Commonwealth 
consist  of  a  large  variety  of  manufactured  or  semi-manufactured  products.  The 
forty-six  main  items  listed  account  for  only  75  per  cent  of  all  merchandise 
imports.  Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  consist  largely  of  raw  or  partly  processed 
products  of  the  soil,  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  origin.  The  twenty-seven 
such  items  listed  above  represent  97  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  exports  of  Aus- 
tralian merchandise. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  appended  comparative  statement  of  Australian  imports  from  Canada 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1932  and  1933,  will  be  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  exporters: — 
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1931-32  1932-33 

Articles  B£  B£ 

Fish- 
Frozen    1,421  1,621 

Preserved  in  tins   282,221  268,478 

Other   412  592 

Sausage  casings   420  1,332 

Other  animal  foodstuffs     185 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   36  1,069 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors   76  59 

Fibres   1,807  3,823 

Wood  pulp  for  paper-making   4,848  8,742 

Other  vegetable  substances   1,170  1,459 

Boots  and  shoes   4  150 

Corsets     145 

Gloves,  textile   5,981  58 

Other  apparel  and  attire   402  2,720 

Piece-goods   36,426  114,631 

Sewing  silks,  etc   540  2,394 

Other  textiles   15,056  39,061 

Yarns  and  manufactured  fibres     985 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   147  614 

Paints  and  varnishes   1,416  2,591 

Machines  and  machinery — 

Electrical  appliances  and  machinery   6,952  13,477 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery   14,457  11,403 

Motive-power  (except  electric)   3,267  5,599 

Spark  plugs  imported  separately   8,042  21,047 

Other  (including  typewriters  and  parts)  .  .  . .  6,759  41,961 
Iron  and  steel — 

Bars,  rods,  angles  and  tees     308 

Pipes  and  tubes   14,842  22,205 

Wire   1,806  634 

Lamps  and  lampware   2,034  6,402 

Motor  car  bodies     155 

Chassis  and  chassis  parts   7,094  271,368 

Other  vehicles  and  parts   4,984  54,051 

Other  metal  manufactures   24,708  73,999 

Rubber  and  manufactures  thereof    (excluding  boots 

and  shoes)   4,859  6,288 

Leather  and  manufactures  thereof   457  1,249 

Furniture   2  336 

Timber,  dressed   37,146  3,025 

Timber,  undressed   266,149  462,101 

Wood  and  wicker  manufactures   3,068  7,440 

Earthenware,  china,  glass,  etc   1,840  1,436 

Paper — 

Printing   444,432  597,705 

Wrapping   13  53 

Writing  and  typewriting   9.377  10,068 

Other   8,890  7,644 

Wallpapers,  etc   4,408  7,509 

Other  stationery  and  paper  manufactures   3,305  5,874 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods   15,895  32,825 

Surgical  and  scientific  instruments,  etc   89,596  114,125 

Calcium  carbide     94 

Cyanides  of  potassium  and  sodium   9,504  7,523 

Medicines,  proprietary   361  1,295 

Other  drugs,  etc   9,382  27,218 

Arms  and  explosives   987  3,867 

Musical  instruments  and  parts   368  297 

All  other  articles   34,904  44,172 


Total  imports  from  Canada   1,392,271  2,315,462 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

The  following  schedule  compares  the  principal  Australian  exports  to  Canada 
(mainly  primary  products)  for  the  last  two  fiscal  years: — 

1931-32  1932-33 

Articles                                               A£  Af 

Butter   12,446   

Meats — 

Mutton  and  lamb                                                           13,217  2,097 

Sausage  casings                                                              1,088  1,690 

Other                                                                          14,231  15,087 
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Australian  exports  to  Canada — Concluded 

.    .  _  1931-32  1932-33 

.                         Articles  Af  A£ 
Fruits — 

Dried   416,805  408,514 

Preserved  or  pulped   147,120  32  086 

0     Fresh   22,194  171846 

Sugar       . .        .    137,427  360,221 

Other  foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   26,219  17,027 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors   21,671  17^965 

Gelatine  and  glue   14,628  22*612 

Hides  and  skins — 

Cattle   4,560  7,743 

Opossum   1,542 

Rabbit  and  hare   234  873 

Sheepskins     2  540 

Other   1,099 

Wool- 
Greasy    4,798  5,405 

Scoured  and  washed   24,110  88,128 

Tops   149,144  147i813 

Apparel,  textiles,  fibres,  yarns,  etc   2,609  5,732 

Timber,  undressed   2,448  622 

All  other  articles   16,192  55,236 

Australian  produce   1,028,620  1,205,472 

Other  produce   5,162  3J65 


Total  exports  to  Canada   1,033,782  1,209,237 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

As  many  similar  products  are  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and 
Australia  as  between  Canada  and  Australia,  a  review  of  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  will  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters 
interested  in  the  business  transacted  by  their  chief  competitor  in  overseas  trade. 

As  usual,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States 
consists  of  lubricating  and  petroleum  oils,  and  tobacco  leaf  and  preparations 
thereof.  The  remainder  consists  largely  of  manufactured  products,  particularly 
machinery,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers. 

Exports  of  Australian  produce  to  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  raw 
materials  such  as  hides  and  wool.  The  balance  is  largely  made  up  of  exports 
of  specie. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

The  following  table  gives  the  general  classifications  and  values  of  mer- 
chandise of  United  States  origin  imported  into  the  Commonwealth  in  1931-32 
and  1932-33:— 

1931-32  1932-33 

Articles  B£  B£ 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin   86,945  147,155 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   23,604  35,732 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors   1  64 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof   587,352  650,744 

Live  animals   72  297 

Animal  substances,  not  foodstuffs   47,604  31,313 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres   84,978  119,440 

Apparel,  textiles,  footwear,  etc   430,851  262.847 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   2,690,851  3,146,256 

Paints  and  varnishes   58,377  66,667 

Stones  and  minerals,  ores,  etc   81,549  112,440 

Metal  manufactures  and  machinery   1,294,220  1,784,015 

Rubber  and  leather  and  manufactures   81,941  71,489 

Wood,  raw  and  manufactured   143,316  184,446 

Earthenware,  china,  glass,  etc   45,032  53,936 

Paper  and  stationery   293,961  234,166 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods   29,762  15,858 

Surgical  and  scientific  instruments   479,139  377,499 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   433,623  605,615 

Miscellaneous   144,239  184,068 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  specie   334  113 


Total  imports  from  the  United  States   7,037,751  8,084,160 
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EXPORTS  FROM  AUSTRALIA.  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Particulars  of  Australian  exports  to  the  United  States  in  the  years  under 
review  are  shown  in  the  appended  table: — 


1931-32  1932-33 

Articles  A£  A£ 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin   146,931  149,025 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   4,855  2,683 

Animal  substances — hides,  wool,  etc   1,368,170  1,025,734 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres   11,613  4,070 

Apparel,  textiles,  etc   9,610  8,383 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   15,940  427 

Stones  and  minerals,  ores,  etc   21,604  5,642 

Metal  manufactures  and  machinery   271,466  79,885 

Rubber  and  leather  and  manufactures   2,070  3,026 

Wood,  raw  and  manufactured   49,934  7,792 

Paper  and  stationery   15,880  11,269 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods   10,330  1,811 

Surgical  and  scientific  instruments   8,531  10,259 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   14,616  13,031 

Miscellaneous   37,813  16,216 

Gold,  silver  and  bronze  specie  '   2,107,047  2,199,406 


Total  exports  to  the  United  States   4,096,410  3,538,659 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Business  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  July  19,  1934. — With  the  close  of  another  financial  year,  and  look- 
ing back  over  the  preceding  twelve  months,  it  may  be  described  as  a  year  of 
progress.  The  increased  revenue  derived  from  wool,  amounting  as  it  did  for  the 
whole  of  the  Commonwealth  to  £16,688,390,  materially  helped  the  situation. 
Exports  of  wheat  have  been  far  below  those  of  the  other  states,  and  the  situation 
is  causing  considerable  concern.  From  a  total  crop  of  55,000,000  bushels  there 
remains,  due  to  the  reluctance  of  farmers  to  accept  the  prevailing  low  prices, 
23,000,000  available  for  shipment  overseas.  Improvement  in  the  building  trade 
has  been  maintained  and,  this  being  a  key  industry,  the  effects  have  been  wide- 
spread.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  healthy  steadiness  in  trade. 

Annual  Sheep  Show  and  Sales  at  Sydney 

The  annual  sheep  show  at  Sydney  is  attended  by  all  first-class  breeders  in 
Australia,  and  the  event  that  has  just  been  held  is  described  as  being  the  largest 
and  most  successful  of  the  series.  For  the  first  time  the  entries  exceeded  1,000; 
the  actual  number  was  1,210,  and  the  value  of  the  exhibits  was  conservatively 
estimated  at  £250,000.  The  display  represented  the  pick  of  the  best  strains  in 
all  the  states  of  Australia  and  as  well  as  of  New  Zealand. 

The  sheep  sales  which  were  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  show  were  the  most 
successful  since  1929.  Some  2,950  sheep  were  sold;  the  total  realized  was  £66,178. 
The  highest  price  paid  over  a  period  of  five  years  was  for  a  Uardry  stud  ram, 
which  was  sold  for  £1,732.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  show  is 
the  sheep  dog  trials. 

Wheat  Prospects  in  New  South  Wales 

Until  about  a  month  ago  wheat  farmers  were  seriously  perturbed  regarding 
the  unfavourable  conditions,  and  rain  was  badly  needed.  Since  that  date  good 
rains  have  fallen  and  prospects  are  now  very  favourable.  The  total  yield,  how- 
ever, even  under  favourable  conditions  from  now  on  until  harvesting,  will  be  only 
about  half  the  total  yield  during  the  past  three  or  four  years.    The  area  sown 
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to  wheat  this  season  is  estimated  to  be  fully  1,000,000  acres  less  than  last  year. 
In  many  instances,  owing  to  grasshoppers — a  most  unusual  plague  in  Australia 
— having  eaten  the  young  wheat  seedlings,  resowing  had  to  be  undertaken, 
involving  much  extra  cost.   On  the  whole,  sowing  has  been  very  late. 

Chilled  Beef  Exports  from  Australia 

The  recent  change-over  in  the  method  of  shipping  meat,  from  frozen  to 
chilled,  continues  to  be  more  satisfactory  with  every  shipment.  Recent  advices 
state  that  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  arrived  in  excellent  condition 
and  that  satisfactory  prices  have  been  realized.  Representatives  of  meat 
exporters  and  shipowners  recently  met  in  conference  with  a  view  to  reducing 
freight  rates  on  meat.  The  rate  on  chilled  beef  has  now  been  fixed  at  one  penny 
per  pound,  a  reduction  of  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  penny  per  pound 
on  recent  rates. 

Australian  Dried  Fruits 

The  area  under  cultivation  in  Australia  in  currants,  sultanas,  and  lexias  is 
about  53,300  acres.  The  total  production  for  the  1933  season  was  78,083  tons, 
which  constituted  a  record.  Taking  the  average  annual  crop  in  recent  years  as 
approximately  70,000  tons,  and  the  average  value  £35  per  ton,  the  aggregate 
average  annual  value  of  the  crop  is  £2,450,000.  Large  shipments  are  sent  to 
Canada. 

Australian  Wool  Season,  1933-34 

Official  figures  compiled  by  the  National  Council  of  Wool-selling  Brokers 
of  Australia  show  that  the  Commonwealth  wool  sales  for  the  1933-34  season, 
which  terminated  on  June  30,  totalled  £51,098,7.17  as  compared  with  £34,410,321 
in  the  previous  season,  an  increase  of  £16,688,390.  The  1931-32  figures  were 
£29,363,156,  and  the  1930-31,  £28,203,633.  The  all-round  average  was  £20  4s.  lid. 
per  bale  and  16 -2d.  per  pound,  as  compared  with  the  previous  season's  low  values 
of  £10  19s.  3d.  per  bale  and  8-9d.  per  pound,  and  £10  8s.  lid.  per  bale  and  8-6d. 
per  pound  in  1931-32. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  clip  for  the  1934-35  season  will  amount  to  3,146,000 
bales.  Calculated  upon  an  estimate  of  an  average  net  weight  of  300  pounds  per 
bale,  the  new  clip  should  weigh  approximately  943,000,000  pounds.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  17  per  cent  of  the  new  clip  will  represent  cross-breds  and  all  strong 
wool  breeds,  and  that  the  balance  will  be  merinos.  The  carry-over  from  last 
season  is  approximately  160,000  bales.  Although  the  wool  outlook  is  disturbed 
by  adverse  economic  conditions  in  the  European  Continent,  the  statistical  posi- 
tion from  a  seller's  point  of  view  is  considered  to  be  good  as  manufacturers  are 
not  heavily  stocked.  The  first  sale  of  the  1934-35  season  will  be  held  at  Brisbane 
on  August  20,  when  50,000  bales  will  be  offered. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Tkade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  July  15,  1934. — Economic  conditions  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30  continue  to  be  satisfactory.  The  gold 
mines  report  increased  employment,  the  manufacturing  industry  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  engineering)  is  working  to  capacity,  agricultural  prospects  in  general  are 
fair,  and  Government  revenue  is  exceeding  the  budget  estimates.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Railways  and  Harbours  for  the  month  of  April  was  able  to  show  a  sur- 
plus of  £68,486  over  expenditure  compared  with  a  deficit  for  the  same  month 
last  year  of  £79,810. 
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INDUSTRY 

The  Transvaal  gold  mining  industry  reports  production  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1934  as  valued  at  £29,241,109  as  against  £27,686,741  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  The  basis  of  valuation  for  the  two  years  is  the  same,  £6  15s. 
per  fine  ounce.  The  comparative  smallness  of  the  increase  is  attributed  to  a 
reduction  in  the  milling  of  high-grade  ore. 

The  clothing  manufacturers  are  working  overtime  to  complete  orders,  while 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  general  engineering  over  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year. 

In  Port  Elizabeth  two  well-known  motor  assembly  plants  expect  to  reach 
1929  production  figures.  Motor  car  registrations  are  far  in  excess  of  1933 — 12,598 
for  the  first  five  months  compared  with  6,079  for  the  same  period  last  year — 
and  will  probably  come  close  to  creating  a  record.  The  shoe  factories  located 
in  the  same  city  are  also  working  to  capacity.  Furniture  factories  are  busy,  in 
keeping  with  the  large  number  of  apartments  and  private  homes  that  have  been 
built  during  the  last  six  months.  Building  activity  continues  on  a  scale  far 
beyond  that  of  previous  years,  and  building  permits  are  still  increasing  both  in 
number  and  in  value.  Imports  of  timber  and  building  materials  are  heavy. 
Immediate  stocks  of  timber  have  fallen,  but  large  shipments  are  expected 
shortly. 

AGRICULTURE 

Wheat  has  been  sown  extensively  in  the  inland  areas  of  the  Union,  and 
yields  are  promising  as  the  result  of  recent  rains.  It  is  expected  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  shortly  be  issuing  permits  for  the  import  of  wheat,  which  will  undoubt- 
edly be  filled  from  Canada.  Cattle  generally  are  healthy,  although  many  flocks 
of  sheep  are  still  suffering  from  worm  troubles  and  blue  tongue,  but  the  latter  is 
abating,  as  is  also  horse  sickness.  One  unsatisfactory  feature  is  the  low  price  of 
wool,  which  has  fallen  steadily  during  the  last  quarter.  Germany  has  now  placed 
an  embargo  on  the  import  of  wool,  which  has  resulted  in  large  stocks  accumu- 
lating at  shipping  ports.  Exporters  are  not  willing  to  accept  present  prices  and 
are  hoping  for  a  resumption  of  shipments  to  Germany  at  an  early  date. 

The  fourth  preliminary  estimate  of  the  maize  crop  for  the  1933-34  season 
is  19,432,000  bags  of  200  pounds  each.  The  Government  recently  increased  the 
export  subsidy  on  maize  to  Is.  6d.  per  bag,  which  will  be  a  decided  help  to  the 
maize  farmers  in  view  of  the  export  surplus  which  is  now  bound  to  be  available. 
This  will  probably  be  around  67,000,000  bags. 

The  locust  menace  has  considerably  abated,  although  stray  swarms  are  still 
to  be  observed.  The  Government  has  withdrawn  many  of  the  men  who  were 
employed  in  eradicating  this  pest. 

The  close  of  the  deciduous  fruit  season  reveals  that  prices  have  been  satis- 
factory, and  with  the  subsidy  have  provided  a  fair  return.  Exports  to  the  end 
of  April  for  the  season  amounted  to  3,593,358  packages  as  against  2,985,579 
packages  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Exports  of  dried  fruits  also 
exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  export  of  citrus  fruit  this  year  will 
approximate  150,000  tons  or  about  2,667,000  cases,  as  against  133,230  tons  or 
2,316,093  cases  last  year.  Reports  on  both  sizes  and  quality  are  favourable  and 
a  prosperous  season  is  anticipated. 

PRICES  AND  PRICE  INDICES 

Wholesale  prices  of  South  African  goods  declined  from  January  to  the  end 
of  April,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  firming  tendency.  The  wholesale 
price  index  of  imported  goods,  on  the  other  hand,  up  to  the  end  of  April,  1934, 
was  at  exactly  the  same  level  as  in  1933. 
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The  retail  price  index  rose  one  point,  from  1,210  to  1,211,  during  the  month 
of  April.  Better  prices  were  obtained  during  the  last  quarter  for  potatoes, 
cheese,  butter,  bacon,  ham,  and  sugar.  The  paraffin  price  war  came  to  an  end, 
which  immediately  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  in  price.  The  cost  of 
living  is  just  below  pre-war  level;  in  Great  Britain  it  is  18  per  cent  higher. 

Wholesale  merchants  advise  a  slackening  of  orders  during  June,  but  this  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  is  a  period  of  stocktaking.  Manufac- 
turers' representatives  report  business  is  still  improving.  Retail  merchants,  how- 
ever, especially  in  Cape  Town,  complain  that  buying  is  slow;  but  this  does  not 
correspond  with  the  reports  from  Johannesburg,  Durban,  and  Port  Elizabeth. 

A  good  index  of  prosperity  is  the  savings  recorded  at  the  Post  Office  Bank. 
The  average  monthly  deposits  last  year  approximated  £396,000;  in  March  of 
this  year  they  reached  £901,000. 

Owing  to  the  plethora  of  funds  in  the  Union  waiting  permanent  investment, 
the  South  African  banks  reduced  the  rates  of  interest  on  deposits  last  April  to 
1  per  cent  per  annum  on  deposits  of  over  £10,000  for  a  fixed  period  of  one  year. 
Commercial  bank  clearances — a  good  index  of  business  conditions — reached 
£11,023,000  in  April,  which  is  about  £2,000,000  above  the  monthly  average  of  last 
year. 

The  South  African  Reserve  Bank  in  its  report  for  the  year  ended  June 
shows  a  reduction  in  profit  and  loss  account  of  nearly  £300,000  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  bank  was  nevertheless  able  to  transfer  £175,000 
to  its  reserve  fund,  bringing  this  again  up  to  £800,000,  as  required  by  the  Finan- 
cial Adjustment  Act  of  1932.  The  bank  was  also  able  to  restore  the  former 
dividend  of  10  per  cent. 

The  report  shows  an  increase  of  £2,000,000  in  note  circulation,  £1,000,000  of 
which  is  a  reflection  of  increased  business  activity.  Deposits  are  £1,000,000  over 
those  of  a  year  ago.  The  Reserve  Bank  increased  its  gold  holdings  to  the  point 
where  the  ratio  of  gold  to  its  liabilities  is  now  40  per  cent. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Imports  during  May  were  £1,600,000  higher  than  for  May,  1933.  Imports 
for  the  first  five  months  in  1934  were  valued  at  £24,699,000  as  against  £17,753,000 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 

Exports,  excluding  gold  premium,  are  slightly  below  those  of  last  year,  for 
the  five  months  ending  April  being  valued  at  £29,525,000  as  against  £30,230,000 
in  1933.  If  the  gold  premium  was  taken  into  consideration,  1934  exports  to  date 
would  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1933. 

SITUATION  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissions 

Brussels,  August  7,  1934. — With  the  exception  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  under  the  leadership  of  the 
same  Prime  Minister  on  June  12,  there  was  no  development  of  major  importance 
in  the  general  situation  of  Belgium  during  the  quarter  ended  June  30.  Finan- 
cial reconstruction  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  Government's  program, 
and  special  powers  for  a  period  of  six  months  have  been  given  to  the  Cabinet 
in  order  that  it  may  take  without  delay  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  its 
policies.  The  special  powers  were  granted  on  July  20,  and  a  series  of  measures 
are  now  being  devised  for  preserving  the  stability  of  the  currency,  for  maintain- 
ing the  budget  in  equilibrium,  for  reducing  industrial  production  costs,  and  for 
effecting  a  general  deflation. 

Business  generally  indicates  no  improvement,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
prospect  of  betterment  for  the  immediate  future.    Exception  being  made  for  the 
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iron  and  steel  industry,  which  continues  to  be  fairly  favourably  placed,  dullness 
is  the  prevailing  note  in  the  industrial  field.  The  coal  industry  shows  a  slight 
improvement,  but  the  position  remains  far  from  satisfactory.  Anxiety  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  textile  trades  on  account  of  low  prices.  Decreased  activity  is 
being  shown  in  glass  manufacturing  and  in  the  building  trades.  Cement  pro- 
duction is  below  50  per  cent  of  capacity.  The  chemical  industries  are  seriously 
affected.    On  the  whole,  conditions  are  less  favourable  than  last  year. 

In  an  effort  to  regain  some  of  Belgium's  lost  export  trade,  the  Government, 
in  co-operation  with  industrial  interests,  is  considering  schemes  of  reform,  which 
obviously  must  include  some  drastic  adjustments.  The  cost  of  living,  transport 
charges,  interest,  taxes,  and  the  expenditures  on  social  services  are  all  being 
critically  surveyed.  A  first  step  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  lightening  the  load 
when,  on  April  12,  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  reduced  charges  on  loans 
from  3^  to  3  per  cent.  The  example  of  the  National  Bank  was  subsequently 
followed  by  some  other  banks. 

Agriculture  suffered  from  drought  in  May  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
June.  The  rains  of  the  latter  part  of  June  proved  very  beneficial.  Winter 
cereals  are  looking  well;  spring  cereals  are  less  promising.  Cattle  prices  are 
on  a  downward  trend,  those  for  hogs  show  a  slight  advance. 

MARKET  FOR  SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES  IN  CUBA,  DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC,  AND  PUERTO  RICO 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Values  are  expressed  in  Cuban  pesos,  which  are  approximately  equal  in  value  to  the 

United  States  dollar) 

CUBA 

Havana,  August  1,  1934. — According  to  figures  secured  from  the  Cuban 
Department  of  Statistics,  imports  of  safety  razor  blades  into  Cuba  during  the 
calendar  year  1933  were  estimated  to  be  2,389  kilograms  valued  at  11,077  pesos, 
a  precipitous  fall  from  those  of  1931  and  1932,  when  values  were  $297,815  and 
$229,340  respectively.  The  United  States  leads  as  a  source  of  supply  with  1,633 
kilograms  ($7,150),  followed  by  Germany  with  653  kilograms  ($2,919).  Imports 
from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follows: — 


1931  1932  1933 

Pesos  Pesos  Kg.  Pesos 

Totals                                                       297,815  229.340  2,389  11,077 

United  States                                     212,178  184,520  1,633  7,150 

Germany                                              66,458  31,535  653  2,919 

Spain                                                     5,000  2,000  40  416 

France                                                 8,472  5.240  54  523 


The  best-known  American  blade  retails  at  60  cents  per  package  of  10,  the 
price  to  the  wholesaler,  delivered,  being  $4.50  per  100.  There  are  also  several 
other  foreign  brands  on  the  market  at  an  average  price  of  $3.50  per  100.  One 
of  these,  "  Imperial,"  is  advertised  at  20  cents  per  package  of  5  to  the  public. 
The  German  brand,  "  Aevos,"  is  made  locally  in  Cuba  from  ribbon  steel  im- 
ported from  Solingen,  Germany.  The  wholesale  price  of  this  blade  is  $2.30 
per  100,  retailing  at  15  cents  per  package  of  5.  This  new  Cuban  industry,  which 
consists  of  one  factory  only,  is  in  charge  of  a  German  with  fifteen  employees, 
40,000  blades  being  produced  daily:  This  organization  has  been  operating  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  fall  in  imports. 

There  is  a  heavy  tariff  protection.  Razor  blade  ribbon  steel  is  not  classified 
in  the  printed  tariff,  but  upon  inquiries  from  the  customs  authorities  duties  were 
given  as  $3  per  100  kilograms,  plus  3  per  cent  Public  Works  tax,  with  a  25  per 
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cent  preference  on  the  duty  to  the  United  States.  The  duty  on  safety  razor 
blades  is  $3  per  kilogram,  plus  10  per  cent  Public  Works  tax;  that  to  the 
United  States  is  $2.10  per  kilogram,  plus  10  per  cent  Public  Works  tax. 

PUERTO  RICO 

As  large  quantities  of  razor  blades  have  recently  been  imported  from 
Germany,  American  manufacturers  reduced  their  prices  50  per  cent  to  importers 
in  Puerto  Rico,  averaging  $8  per  1,000.  Consequently  the  imports  of  foreign- 
made  blades,  which  have  not  only  to  meet  this  low  competitive  price  but  in 
addition  a  duty  of  $10  per  1,000  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  now  almost 
negligible. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  value  of  razor  blades  imported  into  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
small.  The  value  in  1933  was  $6,248  (including  the  weights  and  values  of  the 
holders  as  well  as  of  the  blades).  There  are  two  popular  American  brands  in 
use,  and  endeavours  to  introduce  any  other  makes  have  failed.  The  tariff* 
duties  are  charged  on  the  net  weight,  i.e.,  $5  per  kilogram,  whether  blades  or 
holders.    Safety  razor  blades  are  sold  at  a  retail  price  of  10  cents  each. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  URUGUAY 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  Uruguayan  peso  equals  $1-034  Canadian  at  par;  one  metric  ion  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  July  27,  1934. — The  latest  available  foreign  trade  figures 
covering  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  continue  to  show  a  substantial  increase 
when  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1933,  both  as  regards  imports  and  exports. 
Exports  were  valued  at  30,825,174  pesos  market  value  as  against  26,254,309 
pesos  for  the  1933  period.  The  corresponding  import  figures  were  26,230,645 
pesos  and  23,113,147  pesos  respectively.  The  import  figures  are,  however,  nominal 
as  they  are  based  on  the  official  appraisal  values  as  set  forth  in  the  customs 
schedule ;  it  is  considered  that  the  real  value  of  the  imports  is  above  the  appraisal 
value  so  that  the  true  favourable  trading  balance  would  probably  be  somewhat 
lower  than  is  disclosed  in  the  statistics.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  most  of  the 
increase  in  exports  took  place  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  the  April 
and  May  figures  being  about  equal  to  those  for  the  same  months  of  last  year. 

The  revenue  figures  also  show  a  strong  increase  when  compared  with  last 
year's  figures,  and  increased  business  activit}^  is  reflected  in  higher  clearing  house 
figures.  However,  there  were  few  other  favourable  factors  during  the  period.  In 
spite  of  increased  revenue,  the  financial  position  of  the  Government  is  still 
involved  owing  to  accumulated  budgetary  deficits,  a  saturated  bond  market,  and 
continued  low  prices  and  diminishing  demand  in  the  world's  markets  for 
Uruguayan  staple  products,  meats,  hides,  and  wool.  In  addition,  expenditure  for 
unemployed  relief  through  public  works  developments  is  a  serious  burden  to  the 
treasury.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Department  of  Public  Works  owes  from 
700,000  to  800,000  pesos  to  the  general  treasury,  and  it  is  felt  that  any  decrease 
in  the  program  would  seriously  aggravate  the  unemployment  problem. 

The  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  will  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Argentina, 
be  of  much  benefit  to  Uruguay  as  normally  the  republic  has  only  a  small  surplus 
for  export.  The  Bank  of  the  Republic,  which  has  been  buying  up  all  surplus 
stocks  of  exportable  wheat,  sold  in  June  28,000  metric  tons  for  export.  This 
wheat  was  purchased  by  the  bank  at  prices  between  5  and  5-25  pesos  per  100 
kilograms.  It  is  calculated  that  by  selling  the  exchange  on  the  free  market  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  will  receive  about  4-85  pesos  per  100  kilograms,  the  result- 
ant loss  on  the  transaction  being  absorbed  by  the  Government. 
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In  April  a  trade  mission  proceeded  to  London  on  the  invitation  of  the 
British  Government  to  discuss  a  possible  trade  agreement.  No  definite  announce- 
ments have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  negotiations  which  are  still  proceeding. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

Revenue  figures  for  January  to  May,  inclusive,  were  28,392,207  pesos  as 
compared  with  19,527,961  pesos  for  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  revenue 
for  June  was,  however,  insufficient  to  meet  expenditure  and  a  short-term  loan  of 
2,500,000  pesos  was  arranged  with  the  private  banks.  Interest  services  on  the 
external  debt  continue  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  the  necessary  cover  having  been 
remitted  to  meet  the  obligations  that  fell  due  on  May  1  and  July  1.  The  amount 
required  to  cover  the  November  1  obligations  has  also  been  sent  abroad.  The 
public  debt  at  the  end  of  April  stood  at  301,552,179  pesos,  which  represented  an 
increase  of  25,298,727  pesos,  compared  with  the  same  date  of  last  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  consolidated  debt  there  was  also  an  estimated  floating  debt  of 
31,000,000  pesos  at  the  end  of  1933,  which  represents  budgetary  deficits  and 
short-term  loans. 

An  issue  of  internal  debt  bonds  to  the  value  of  1,200,000  pesos  has  been 
authorized  to  pay  amounts  due  to  contractors  for  street  paving  of  inland  towns. 
The  State  Mortgage  Bank  was  also  authorized  to  place  a  further  issue  of  mort- 
gage bonds  on  the  market  to  a  total  of  20,000,000  pesos  nominal  value. 

The  income  from  the  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  coupons  of  Internal  Debt 
Bonds  has  been  transferred  to  the  account  of  general  revenue  as  it  is  considered 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  balance  the  budget.  This  tax  was  originally  imposed 
to  redeem  the  bonds  and  so  raise  their  price,  but  as  this  object  has  not  had  the 
desired  effect  the  revenue  has  been  applied  towards  balancing  the  budget  in  the 
hope  that,  if  this  can  be  accomplished,  the  bond  market  will  show  a  favourable 
reaction. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

The  period  April-June  has  been  characterized  by  almost  continual  inac- 
tivity in  the  various  local  markets.  Prices  for  meats,  hides,  and  wool  have  been 
uninteresting,  as  a  result  of  the  absence  of  foreign  demand.  Money  continues  to 
be  plentiful  in  spite  of  heavy  remittances  abroad  and  interest  rates  for  first-class 
loans  are  low.  The  bond  market  in  general  is  steady  although  mortgage  issues 
and  internal  bonds  have  declined  slightly  owing  to  the  tax  on  coupons. 

The  live  stock  market  revived  slightly  in  May  owing  to  good  demand  for 
cattle  for  canning  purposes.  Prices,  however,  were  generally  similar  to  those 
quoted  a  year  ago.  The  hide  and  sheepskin  markets  were  practically  paralysed 
except  for  some  export  demand  for  salted  hides  from  Russia  during  May. 
Quotations  on  the  wool  market  have  been  mostly  nominal  owing  to  lack  of 
buyers.  At  the  end  of  May  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  still  some  10,000 
bales  of  wool  unsold,  the  closing  of  the  Italian  and  German  markets  to  imports 
of  wool  having  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  final  disposal  of  this  year's  clip.  In 
order  to  assist  this  trade,  70  per  cent  of  the  exchange  from  washed  wool  and 
50  per  cent  from  unwashed  wool  was  placed  on  the  compensated  exchange 
market — that  is,  the  exchange  can  be  sold  at  40  per  cent  above  the  official  rates. 
In  a  similar  effort  to  stimulate  the  export  of  salted  hides,  50  per  cent  of  such 
exchange  was  also  placed  on  the  free  market  up  to  the  end  of  August. 

Total  shipments  of  wool  from  October  1,  1933,  to  July  5,  1934,  amounted 
to  101,242  bales  as  against  121,517  bales  for  the  same  period  of  last  season. 
Sheepskins  have  also  shown  a  decline  from  13,193  bales  from  the  first  of  the 
year  to  July  5,  1933,  to  4,387  bales  for  the  same  period  of  this  year. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  has  bought  up,  at  subsidized  prices  fixed  by 
law,  most  of  the  surplus  stocks  of  wheat  suitable  for  export.  Local  millers  showed 
little  interest  in  purchases  except  in  June,  when  their  interest  revived.  Receipts 
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from  the  interior  show  a  tendency  to  decrease.  The  maize  market  has  been 
weak,  with  prices  generally  declining  owing  to.  heavy  receipts  and  lack  of  de- 
mand. The  linseed  market,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  fairly  active,  with  good 
prices  being  paid  compared  with  last  year's  quotations.  Prices  dropped  slightly 
at  the  end  of  June  as  demand  slackened.  Shipments  of  linseed,  however,  were 
only  17,581  tons  up  to  July  5  compared  with  47,598  tons  for  the  same  period  of 
last  year. 

EXCHANGE  AND  THE  IMPORT  MAEKET 

The  exchange  position  has  shown  no  improvement  during  the  quarter,  and 
the  lack  of  official  exchange  continues,  most  of  it  being  absorbed  by  interest 
services,  the  Autonomous  Amortization  Bureau,  and  Public  Service  company 
requirements.  The  lack  of  foreign  exchange  has,  in  fact,  been  so  acute  that  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  has  been  forced  to  draw  on  its  exchange  reserves.  The 
compensated  exchange  (explained  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1583: 
June  2,  1934,  page  917)  was  insufficient  to  meet  current  import  requirements, 
and  as  a  result  quotations  on  the  free  market  continue  at  a  high  figure,  being 
about  95  per  cent  over  the  official  rates.  Buyers  on  the  latter  market  have 
shown  some  hesitancy  in  anticipation  of  the  sale  of  the  exchange  arising  from 
the  wheat  shipments  previously  mentioned,  but  so  far  this  has  had  little  effect  on 
the  rates  as  the  exchange  has  been  placed  gradually  in  small  lots. 

The  Government  continues  to  use  the  compensated  exchange  market  as 
a  means  of  fostering  exports.  As  already  mentioned,  wool  and  salted  hides 
have  been  given  the  benefit  of  the  higher  exchange  rates  in  an  effort  to  remove 
from  the  market  existing  stocks  of  these  products.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
exchange  arising  from  the  export  of  poultry  has  also  been  placed  on  the  com- 
pensated market,  providing  it  is  applied  to  imports  of  prime  materials  from 
Great  Britain,  as  the  exports  of  poultry  are  made  to  that  country.  The  exchange 
office  has  also  announced  that  preference  in  exchange  matters  will  be  given  to 
imports  of  building  materials  and  pedigree  breeding  stock. 

A  further  increase  in  the  issue  of  the  bonds  of  the  Autonomous  Amortization 
Bureau  has  been  authorized  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  of  the  original  amount. 
This  is  the  second  extension,  the  former  being  one  of  5  per  cent  as  recorded  in 
the  last  review  of  the  economic  position  of  Uruguay.  The  amount  of  debts  con- 
verted into  amortizable  bonds  at  the  end  of  May  was  equivalent  to  32,748,645.37 
actual  pesos,  which  represents  an  increase  of  about  45  per  cent  compared  with 
the  conversions,  at  the  same  date  last  year. 

A  commission  has  been  formed  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  complicated  ex- 
change situation.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  during  a  recent  election  speech, 
forecasted  the  abolishment  of  exchange  control,  which  would  be  replaced  by  a 
state  control  of  imports.  Under  present  conditions  importers  are  forced  to 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  compensated  or  free  market  for  their  exchange. 
The  rates  on  the  latter  are  so  high  that  imports  of  luxury  or  non-essential 
articles — for  which  compensated  exchange  may  not  be  granted — are  more  severely 
curtailed. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRIES 

Conditions  in  the  farming  and  grazing  districts  are  good  as  a  result  of 
general  precipitation  throughout  the  republic,  and  reports  regarding  the  health 
of  cattle  and  sheep  are  favourable. 

The  area  sown  to  maize  this  year  was  estimated  at  526,000  acres,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  some  18,500  acres  as  compared  with  last  year.  The 
yield  is  estimated  at  123,257  tons  against  106,302  tons  in  1933.  The  crop  suf- 
fered badly  from  the  locust  invasions  and  dry  weather  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 
and  it  is  considered  that  production  will  only  be  sufficient  for  internal  require- 
ments. The  Government  has  been  carrying  on  active  propaganda  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  linseed,  since  surplus  stocks  have  usually  found  a  market  abroad  at 
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remunerative  prices.  All  restrictions  regarding  the  sowing  of  this  product,  which 
were  originally  imposed  as  it  was  considered  that  it  impoverished  the  soil,  have 
been  removed  for  one  year.  The  Government  have  indicated,  however,  that  they 
will  probably  not  be  disposed  to  lend  financial  aid  to  agriculturists  in  the  future. 

The  harvest  this  year  has  been  generally  satisfactory,  there  being  an  increase 
of  about  121,000  acres  sown  to  different  crops  in  comparison  with  last  season. 
The  following  official  figures  give  the  acreage  sown  to  the  different  grains  with 
the  yield  (in  parentheses)  in 'metric  tons:  wheat,  1,188,000  (399,354);  linseed, 
259,000  (73,060);  barley,  15,370  (5,109);  birdseed,  5,800  (1,449). 

DRIED  SALT  FISH  MARKET  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  July  12,  1934. — Two  separate  markets  exist  in  Netherlands  India 
for  the  sale  of  fish:  the  European;  and  the  native  and  Chinese.  Except  in  isolated 
cases,  and  in  remote  districts,  dry  salt  fish  is  not  an  article  of  consumption  by  the 
European  population;  their  requirements  are  met  by  fresh-caught  local  fish,  or 
from  imported  fish  held  in  cold  storage.  To  millions  of  natives,  however,  dry 
salt  fish  is  an  indispensable  foodstuff. 

No  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  fresh  fish  industry  in  Netherlands  India 
has  ever  been  obtained,  but  the  annual  catch  is  enormous.  Fish  auctions  are 
held  daily  in  all  the  principal  ports  in  the  islands.  Of  the  total  catch,  a  small 
portion  is  exported  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  which  are  contiguous  to  certain  of 
the  producing  areas.  The  balance  is  eaten  fresh  immediately  or  salted  and  sent 
to  neighbouring  countries  or  inland.  A  considerable  fish-drying  industry  exists 
on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra,  which  supplies  most  of  the  islands  in  the  group. 
Here  sun  drying  is  employed.  In  Java  drying  takes  place  on  a  limited  scale. 
A  method  of  treatment  in  large  earthenware  jars  is  more  common.  The  process 
takes  three  hours,  and  if  done  properly  will  keep  fish  edible  for  six  weeks.  Although 
the  catch  cannot  be  called  seasonal,  better  hauls  are  made  during  the  dry  season 
(May  to  September) ;  rain  and  stormy  weather  reduce  catches.  In  spite  of  the 
large  annual  catch,  the  territory  is  not  self-supporting,  and  substantial  imports 
are  necessary. 

THE  THREE  MAIN  DIVISIONS  OF  IMPORTS 

The  local  statistics  do  not  classify  imports  according  to  variety,  but  have 
three  main  divisions: — 

I.  Fish,  Salted,  including  Stockfish,  Herring,  Rolled  Herring,  etc.,  packed 
loose. — Although  this  is  the  least  important  group,  because  the  fish  are  somewhat 
expensive  for  the  natives,  it  is  the  one  under  which  fish  from  Canada  would  be 
included.  Quantitative  figures  on  individual  varieties  are  not  obtainable,  but 
herring  and  cod  are  probably  the  most  important.  Imports  in  1933  amounted  to 
127  tons  valued  at  $64,000,  of  which  51  per  cent  valued  at  $21,100  as  credited  to 
Holland  and  43  per  cent  valued  at  $40,600  to  Penang.  Receipts  from  Penang 
are  of  varied  origin,  including  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Siam,  Hongkong,  and 
Japan,  and  are  destined  for  the  Outer  Islands,  principally  Sumatra.  A  number 
of  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  dry  salt  herring  from  British  Columbia, 
but  so  far  without  success.  An  offer  of  $80  per  metric  ton  (3-5  cents  per  pound) 
was  found  attractive,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  possible  to  land  the  fish  here  in 
a  condition  satisfactory  to  the  buyers.  The  same  cure  and  packing  has  been 
employed  as  on  successful  shipments  to  China  and  Japan,  but  due  to  the  longer 
sea  voyage  to  Java  and  to  the  very  high  humidity  and  temperature  here, 
"sweating"  has  occurred,  and  the  merchandise  has  been  unsaleable  except  at  a 
loss  to  the  shippers. 
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Other  dry  salt  varieties  from  Canada  have  been  tried,  including  salt 
oolichans.  No  demand  could  be  developed  among  the  Europeans,  and  the  fish 
was  too  expensive  for  the  natives.  Experiments  with  dry  smelt  yielded  similar 
results,  although  small  business  is  now  being  done  with  Canada  by  a  European 
buyer  in  Batavia.  Prices  are  17  cents  per  pound  in  boxes  of  25  pounds  and  in 
cases  of  112  pounds.   Duty  on  all  fish  in  this  class  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

II.  Fish,  salted  or  Dried,  Packed  Loose,  Ordinary  Cheap  Kinds. — This  is  the 
most  important  group,  and  includes  the  varieties  consumed  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties by  the  natives.  Some  of  the  fish  brought  in  under  this  heading  would  not  be 
considered  fit  for  human  food  by  a  European,  and  is  accepted  by  the  native  only 
because  of  its  extreme  cheapness.  Quantities  imported  in  recent  years  have 
remained  fairly  constant  at  about  45,000  tons.  The  value  has  declined  pro- 
gressively, however,  from  $7,269,000  in  1930  to  $4,613,000  in  1933.  The  only 
important  source  mentioned  in  the  statistics  is  Singapore  (43,407  tons  valued  at 
$4,490,000  in  1933)  followed  by  Penang  (994  tons  valued  at  $69,800) ;  smaller 
shipments  are  credited  to  Siam,  Hongkong,  Japan,  and  British  Borneo.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  fish  credited  to  Singapore  in  the  statistics  originates  in  Singapore 
waters.  The  local  Chinese  who  control  the  trade  have  buying  agents  in  that 
port  who  draw  their  supplies  from  neighbouring  producing  areas,  routing  ship- 
ments from  Singapore.  The  bulk  of  these  fish  is  from  Siamese  waters  or  off 
the  shores  of  Kelantan  and  Trengganu,  although  purchases  are  made  all  along  the 
China  coast  as  far  north  as  Japan. 

All  the  types  included  under  this  heading  are  caught  in  local  waters,  but  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand,  so  that  imports  become  necessary. 
Siamese  fish  are  preferred  and  command  a  slightly  better  price  than  the  same 
varieties  from  Burma  and  Indo-China.  A  great  variety  of  species  is  included, 
none  of  them  known  to  Canadian  waters.  Because  of  their  importance  in  the 
native  diet,  and  their  effect  upon  the  chances  of  introducing  fish  from  Canada, 
and  for  purposes  of  comparison,  c.i.f.  prices  per  100  pounds  of  the  principal 
varieties  follow: — 

Ikan  Tembang,  a  small  silver-coloured  fish  with  an  average  length  of  5  inches.  C.i.f. 
price  per  100  pounds  is  $4.73. 

Ikan  Selar  is  similar  in  appearance  to  Ikan  Tembang,  buit  dearer  because  of  its  peculiar 
spic}'  flavour  and  comparative  scarceness.  C.i.f.  price  per  100  pounds  is  $7.78. 

Ikan  Pedah  resembles  a  herring  in  appearance,  and  because  of  its  cheapness  ($3.40  per 
100  pounds)  enjoys  a  large  sale. 

Ikan  Oesam. — Although  imports  under  this  heading  are  by  far  'the  most  important  in  the 
classification,  they  represent  discards,  refuse,  and  unwanted  varieties,  characterized  by  a 
large  percentage  of  salt  and  a  strong  odour.   The  price  is  $1.50  per  100  pounds. 

There  are  numerous  other  types,  including  Ikan  Peperek,  which  sells  for 
$1.90  per  100  pounds,  and  Ikan  Lajoer,  a  long  silver-coloured  eel-shaped  fish 
which  sells  for  $3.42  per  100  pounds. 

Import  duty  on  this  classification  amounts  to  10  per  cent  plus  a  surtax  of 
50  per  cent  (total  15  per  cent) . 

In  packing,  bamboo  and  reed  baskets,  wooden  cases,  and  bags  are  used, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  fish  and  the  container  which  happens  to  be  handy. 
The  largest  part  of  these  fish  is  destined  for  Java  and  Madura,  the  remainder 
going  to  Medan,  Pakanbaroe,  Palembang,  and  other  ports  in  Sumatra  for  distri- 
bution in  the  interior;  smaller  quantities  find  their  way  to  Dutch  Borneo. 

III.  Fish,  Salted  or  Dried,  Special  Kinds. — This  heading  includes  a  number 
of  fish  common  to  tropical  and  semi-tropical  waters.  Imports  in  1933  amounted 
tc  6,380  tons  valued  at  $1,040,000.  Singapore  is  the  most  important  nominal 
source  of  supply  with  6,032  tons  valued  at  $978,000;  these  are  chiefly  of  Siamese 
catch.  Ikan  Gaboes,  which  is  a  small  fish  not  unlike  a  herring,  is  very  popular 
and  probably  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  imports.   Varieties  under  this  heading 
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are  also  largely  for  native  consumption,  although  they  are  of  a  superior  quality 
to  those  mentioned  in  the  previous  group.  Because  of  the  higher  prices  which 
they  command,  their  turnover  is  smaller.  The  duty  on  fish  in  this  category  is 
either  18  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  depending  on  the  variety. 

As  dried  fish  is  almost  entirely  an  article  of  native  and  Asiatic  consumption, 
price  is  the  first  consideration.  European  firms  would  not  be  prepared  to  handle 
the  line  without  a  profit  of  at  least  10  per  cent.  The  Chinese  trader  is  content 
with  a  profit  of  1  or  2  per  cent,  and  has  therefore  all  the  trade.  The  Chinese 
make  purchases  direct  or  through  buyers  in  Singapore  and  secure  distribution 
through  the  numerous  Chinese  retail  stores  throughout  the  islands.  Many  of 
these  outlets  sell  dried  fish  exclusively,  which  indicates  the  importance  of  the 
item  as  a  local  foodstuff.  Consignment  shipments  are  common,  but  are  not 
recommended. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  Canadian  varieties  are  likely  to  be  of  interest. 
Importers  would  require  to  see  representative  cases  before  placing  orders.  Sample 
cases  should  be  sent  to  this  office  for  a  report  on  condition  upon  arrival  and  an 
investigation  of  prospects.  These  sample  cases  should  come  forward  by  ordinary 
freight  and  take  the  same  risks  in  handling  as  subsequent  regular  shipments 
would  undergo.   The  fish  should  be  gutted,  but  the  heads  left  on. 

Although  the  usual  packing  for  dry  salt  herring  is  in  cases  1  metre  by  1 
metre  by  80  cm.  to  hold  200  kilograms,  prospective  Canadian  exporters  should 
consider  making  shipments  in  56-pound  cases  for  the  reason  that  the  heavier 
packing  is  not  suited  to  shipments  from  the  Dominion.  The  pressure  of  the  con- 
tents on  the  bottom  layers  causes  "sweating",  which  might  not  occur  with  a 
lighter  case.  This  complaint  does  not  arise  with  locally  dried  fish  as  they  are 
seldom  left  more  than  three  weeks  in  the  cases.  All  samples  should  be  accom- 
panied by  c.i.f.  quotations  and  complete  information  on  shipping  periods. 

For  information  on  shipping  facilities  to  this  area,  refer  to  a  report  on  the 
"Dry  Salt  Fish  Market  in  British  Malaya",  which  was  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  No.  1590  (July  21). 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Paul  Sykes,  Tientsin;  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Rotterdam;  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney, 
who  has  been  transferred  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Oslo,  Norway;  Mr.  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica.   Subjoined  are  their  itineraries: — 

Mr.  Sykes 

Hamilton  Aug.  25  to  28  Quebec  Sept.  7 

Gait  Aug.  29  Halifax  Sept.  10 

Brantford  Aug.  30  Moncton  Sept.  11 

London  Aug.  31  Saint  John  Sept.  12 

Windsor  Sept.  1  Montreal  Sept.  2  to  15 

Mr.  Macgillivray 

Kingston  Sept.  4  St.  Catharines 

Toronto  Sept.  4  to  11  and  Niagara  Falls..   ..Sept.  18 

Gait  and  Guelph  Sept.  12  Vancouver  Sept.  22  to  Oct.  6 

Stratford  Sept.  13  Victoria  Oct.  7 

London  Sept.  14  Kelowna  Oct.  15 

Hamilton  Sept.  15  to  17 

Mr.  Bleakney 

Toronto   .  ..   .Aug.  21  to  31  Montreal  Sept.  4  to  11 

Mr.  Young 

Toronto  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  12    London  Sept.  17  and  18 

Brantford  Sept.  13  Windsor  Sept.  19 

Kitchener  Sept.  14  and  15 
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Mr.  Grew 

Montreal  Sept.  2  to  15  Bock  Island,  Magog  and 

Quebec  Sept.  16  and  17  Upper  Bedford  Sept.  18 

Mr.  Fraser 

St.  Stephen  Aug.  28  Lockeport  Sept.  25 

St.  John  Aug.  29  to  31  Lunenburg  Sept.  26 

Yarmouth  Sept.  24  Halifax  Sept.  27  to  29 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective  Board 
of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TRADE  OF  THE  KWANTUNG  LEASED  TERRITORY 

A.  K.  Doull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison,  an  average  rate  for  the  yen  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1934  would  be  31  cents  Canadian,  while  25  cents  should  be  taken  for 
the  same  period  of  1933.) 

Tientsin,  July  9,  1934. — The  Kwantung  Government  trade  returns  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1934  show  a  total  trade  of  187,762,211  yen  as  against  205,- 
280,966  yen  in  the  same  period  of  1933,  a  decrease  of  17,518,755  yen.  Of  this 
amount,  exports  were  valued  at  93,096,042  yen  as  compared  with  110,955,897 
yen  in  1933  first  quarter;  and  imports  at  94,666,169  yen  as  against  94,325,069 
yen  in  the  same  months  of  last  year.  The  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  had  thus 
an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934  amounting  to 
1,570,127  yen  as  compared  with  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  in  the  1933  period 
of  16,630,828  yen.  This  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  may  be  chiefly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  export  of  Manchurian  products  from  the  Kwantung  Ter- 
ritory fell  from  a  value  of  97,115,975  yen  in  the  1933  period  to  77,114,622  yen 
during  the  period  under  review.  Exports  of  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  products 
showed  an  increase  of  approximately  3,000,000  yen.  Total  imports  showed  little 
change,  but  it  is  of  note  that  imports  of  foreign  products  increased  from 
19,664,459  yen  to  26,879,237  yen,  Japanese  products  from  58,848,725  yen  to  61,- 
427,210  yen,  while  imports  of  Chinese  products  fell  from  15,701,239  yen  to 
6,328,777  yen  during  the  period  under  review. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  to  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  58,534,006  yen  as  against  66,- 
573,025  yen  in  the  1933  period.  Kwantung's  largest  Asiatic  customers  were  Japan 
proper  (42,700,000  yen),  Hongkong  (7,000,000  yen),  and  Formosa  (4,500,000 
yen). 

Exports  to  European  countries  were  valued  at  26,277,902  yen  as  against 
25,624,033  yen  in  the  1933  period.  The  largest  European  importers  of  Kwantung 
products  were  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  3,708,140  yen,  and  to  Canada  at  128,033  yen. 

Exports  to  Egypt  were  valued  at  4,307,778  yen.  The  Kwantung  Leased 
Territory's  largest  exports  were  soya  beans  (32,800,000  yen)  and  bean  cake 
(14,300,000  yen)^  These  two  products  alone  represent  approximately  49  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports.  Other  products  of  export  importance  were 
coal,  ground  nuts,  seeds,  bean  oil,  and  iron  and  steel. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  from  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  79,170,693  yen  as  against 
86,278,964  yen  in  the  1933  period.    Of  this  amount  imports  from  Japan  were 
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valued  at  64,500,000  yen,  from  China  at  6,500,000  yen,  and  from  Hongkong  at 
3,700,000  yen. 

Imports  from  European  countries  were  valued  at  5,247,684  yen  as  against 
3,138,863  yen.  Of  this  amount,  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  valued  at 
1,700,000  yen,  and  from  Germany  at  1,000,000  yen.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  4,250,003  yen  and  from  Canada  at  59,053  yen.  Imports 
from  Australia  were  valued  at  5,938,316  yen. 

Chief  products  to  be  imported  were  wheat  flour  (12,900,000  yen),  gunny 
bags  (4,000,000  yen),  cotton  (4,000,000  yen),  building  materials  (6,900,000  yen), 
vehicles  (4,700,000  yen),  and  cotton  tissues  (5,100,000  yen).  Other  products 
imported  included  alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco,  silk  tissues,  boots  and  shoes,  paper, 
and  bamboo. 

KWANTUNG'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Kwantung's  trade  with  Canada,  which  is  very  small,  showed  a  sharp  rise 
during  the  period  under  review  as  compared  with  the  same  months  of  1933. 
Exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  128,033  yen  as  against  2,349  yen  in  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year,  while  imports  from  Canada  increased  from  43,779 
yen  to  59,053  yen.  Practically  the  only  product  to  be  exported  to  Canada  was 
ground  nuts,  valued  at  126,867  yen,  which  figure  represents  approximately  98 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  to  Canada.  The  chief  products  imported 
from  Canada  were  salted  herrings,  valued  at  27,534  yen,  and  lumber,  valued  at 
30,888  yen.  These  two  products  represent  approximately  98  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  from  Canada. 

No  wheat  flour  was  imported  from  Canada  during  the  period  under  review. 
Total  wheat  flour  imports  were  valued  at  12,990,574  yen,  of  which  amount 
Japan  proper  is  credited  with  5,828,820  yen,  Australia  with  5,882,471  yen,  and 
the  United  States  with  886,969  yen. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Preserved  Fruit  Duties 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  cables  that 
an  order  has  been  issued  under  the  Import  Duties  Act,  effective  August  21,  sub- 
stituting for  existing  duties  the  following  duties  on  fruits  preserved  by  chemicals 
or  artificial  heat  and  fruit  other  than  fresh  fruit  preserved  by  artificial  cold  but 
not  including  fruit  preserved  in  sugar:  dried  apples,  dried  pears,  dried  peaches, 
and  dried  nectarines,  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds) ;  strawberries,  raspberries, 
including  loganberries,  and  black  currants,  9s.  per  cwt.;  red  currants,  4s.  per 
cwt.;  gooseberries,  3s.  per  cwt.;  mixed  fruits  containing  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, including  loganberries,  and  black  currants,  9s.  per  cwt.;  pulps,  except 
apricot  pulp,  4s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  all  other  kinds,  including  apricot  pulp,  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  former  tariff  on  fruit  preserved  by  chemicals  or  artificial  heat  (other 
than  fruit  preserved  in  sugar,  and  dates)  was  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.  on  dried  apples, 
dried  pears,  dried  peaches  and  dried  nectarines,  and  on  all  other  kinds  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

The  foregoing  rates  constitute  the  full  duty  or  the  tariff  applicable  to  non- 
Empire  countries.  All  these  goods,  when  the  product  of  Canada  or  other  part  of 
the  British  Empire  (except  the  Irish  Free  State),  are  free  of  duty  when  comply- 
ing with  the  usual  preferential  tariff  regulations. 
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Foreign  Textiles  Import  Restriction  in  Brunei 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1593 
(August  11,  1934),  a  Brunei  customs  enactment,  dated  June  23,  1934,  requires 
that  a  licence  must  be  issued  for  the  importation,  except  from  British  Malaya, 
of  non-Empire  textile  goods  in  respect  of  which  a  quota  has  been  fixed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements. 

Belgian  Importation  of  Maize  Products  Restricted 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  reports  that, 
according  to  a  circular  from  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Finance  to  the  customs 
authorities,  the  importation  into  Belgium  of  maize  starch  and  fecula  is  permitted 
as  from  July  29,  1934,  only  under  licences  from  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs. 

Revised  Chinese  Customs  Import  Tariff 

L.  M.  COSGRAVE,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

(The  Chinese  gold  unit  equals  $0-6685  Canadian) 

Shanghai,  July  12,  1934. — A  revision  of  the  Chinese  customs  import  tariff, 
effective  on  July  1,  involves  changes  in  356  out  of  672  items  embraced  in  the 
tariff  and  adopts  the  metric  system,  centimetres  taking  the  place  of  inches,  kilo- 
grams replacing  piculs,  and  litres  substituted  for  gallons. 

Category  1. — There  is  a  reduction  of  duty  on  printed  cotton  cloth  and  yarn-dyed  cotton 
cloth,  while  most  other  cotton  piece-goods  are  unchanged. 

Category  2. — Flax,  ramie,  hemp,  jute,  and  manufactures  thereof  remain  unchanged. 

Category  3— The  majority  of  items  under  wool  and  manufactures  thereof  remain  un- 
changed, including  velvets,  plushes,  rubbered  waterproof  cloth,  woollen  felts,  blankets,  carpets, 
hats,  caps,  hat  bodies,  and  woollen  clothing. 

Category  4. — Silk  and  manufactures  thereof  remain  unchanged  throughout  and  include 
both  natural  silk  and  artificial  silk  and  their  manufactures,  while  under  the  head  of  "  silk 
piece-goods  "  are  included  both  natural  and  artificial  silk  mixtures  with  cotton. 

Category  5. — Metals  and  manufactures  thereof  (including  ores,  machinery,  and  vehicles) 
underwent  revision  upwards  of  from  2%  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  though  ores  of  all  kinds  remain 
unchanged.  Aluminium  foil  (not  interleaved  with  paper)  and  ingots  show  no  change, 
though  sheets  and  plates  show  an  increase  from  11  gold  units  to  17  gold  units  per  100  kg. 
This  latter  duty  is  designed  to  protect  a  new  local  industry  which  secures  raw  materials 
chiefly  from  Canada.  "  Brass  and  yellow  metal,"  "  copper,"  and  "  iron  and  steel,  ungal- 
vanized,"  show  an  increase  of  approximately  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  do  "  iron  and  steel 
galvanized  or  ungalvanized,"  except  items  for  further  manufacture  in  China,  such  as  cobbles, 
wire  shorts,  bar  croppings,  and  scrap  metal,  which  are  revised  downwards  approximately 
20  per  cent.  Lead,  nickel,  zinc  and  manufactures  thereof  show  a  similar  increase,  while  gold 
and  silver  bullion  and  platinum  remain  free.  Copper,  brass,  gold,  and  silverware,  as  well 
as  electro-plated  items  such  as  cutlery,  show  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  increase.  Agricultural 
machinery  is  increased  from  5  to  7^  per  cent  ad  valorem;  electrical  machinery  for  power 
generating  and  transmission  is  increased  from  7^  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  machine  tools, 
prime  movers,  boilers  and  stokers,  including  mechanical  devices,  knitting  machines,  and 
machinery  n.o.p.f.,  show  an  increase  of  2  V  per  cent  ad  valorem;  while  typewriters,  automatic 
machines,  such  as  duplicators,  and  office  equipment  are  increased  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Vehicles  and  vessels,  aeroplanes,  fire-engines,  motor  bodies,  steamers,  motor  vehicles,  rail- 
way and  tramway  supplies,  arms  and  ammunition  remain  unchanged.  Electrical  materials, 
fixtures,  fittings,  metal  furniture,  electric  and  gas  cookers,  household  electric  appliances,  and 
batteries  show  a  general  increase  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  gas  meters,  water  meters, 
and  similar  measuring  instruments  are  increased  2  V  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Safes  and  strong 
room  doors  are  increased  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  telephonic  and  telegraphic  instru- 
ments, including  radio  sets  and  accessories  thereof,  show  an  increase  of  from  21,  per  cent  to 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cvtegory  6— Among  the  fisherv  items  affecting  Canada,  canned  products  remain  un- 
changed, while  salt  salmon  and  salt  fish  n.o.p.f.  are  changed  frorn  a  specific  duty  of  2-30 
gold  units  per  100  kg.  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  Canada  s  chiet  nsh  export 
to  China,  viz.  dry  salt  herring,  is  changed  from  1-80  gold  units  per  100  kg.  to  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  based  on  a  c.i.f.  value.  It  is  not  considered  that  imports  will  be  seriously  affected. 
In  a  number  of  other  fishery  items,  including  awabi,  bicho  de  mar,  compoy,  and  cuttlefish. 
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all  of  which  are  caught  in  Far  Eastern  waters,  revision  is  downwards.  Duties  on  bacon  and 
hams  are  increased  from  40  gold  units  to  47  gold  units  per  100  kg.,  baking  powder  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  biscuits  from  25  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  butter  and  cheese 
from  36  gold  units  to  44  gold  units  per  100  kg.  Confectionery  remains  unchanged,  while 
canned  and  bottled  fruits  show  an  increase  from  8-90  to  11  gold  units  per  100  kg.  Jams  and 
jellies  are  increased  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  7*60  to  9  gold  units 
per  100  kg.;  milk  and  cream,  evaporated,  from  10  to  13  gold  units  per  100  kg.;  condensed 
milk,  from  13  to  10  gold  units  per  100  kg.;  while  milk  food  (including  dried  milk,  Lactogen, 
Glaxo,  etc.)  shows  a  decrease  from  40  gold  units  per  100  kg.  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Other 
foodstuffs  under  this  heading,  imported  from  Canada,  show  a  general  increase  of  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Fresh  apples  are  increased  from  4-30  gold  units  to  5-70  gold  units  per  100  kg. 
Duties  on  wines,  beers,  spirits,  table  waters,  etc.,  remain  practically  unchanged  throughout. 

Category  7. — Tobacco,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured,  remains  unchanged. 

Category  8. — A  general  increase  of  from  2|  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  noted 
in  the  majorit}'  of  chemicals  and  dyes.  Among  (hose  items  of  interest  to  Canada,  chemical 
and  artificial  fertilizers,  including  sulphate  of  ammonia,  remain  unchanged,  soda  ash  is 
increased  from  1-30  to  1-50  gold  units  per  J00  kg.,  caustic  soda  from  2-50  to  2-90  gold  units 
per  100  kg.,  and  all  chemicals  and  chemical  compounds,  medicines,  drugs,  and  medicinal  sub- 
stances n.o.p.f.  show  an  average  increase  of  from  2-V  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Bronze 
powder  is  increased  from  23  to  28  gold  units  per  100  kg.,  oxide  of  cobalt  from  12 \  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  inks  of  all  kinds,  dyes,  pigments,  paints,  and  varnishes  show 
an  increase  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Category  9. — Candles,  soaps,  oils,  fats,  waxes,  gums,  and  resins  remain  practically  un- 
changed with  the  exception  of  gasolene  and  oils,  on  which  interim  duties  were  imposed  some 
months  ago. 

Category  10. — Books,  maps,  paper,  and  wood-pulp  are  mainly  unchanged  with  the  excep- 
tion of  paper,  coated  and/or  enamelled,  which  is  revised  downwards  from  12  gold  units  to 
9-60  gold  units  per  100  kg.,  and  paper,  glazed,  either  flint,  friction,  marbled  or  designed,  plain 
and  embossed,  white  or  coloured,  also  shows  a  decrease  from  14  to  13  gold  units  per  100  kg. 
Paper,  M.C.  Cap,  white  or  coloured,  shows  a  decrease  from  5-50  to  5  gold  units  per  100  kg.; 
paper,  writing  and/or  printing,  glazed  or  unglazed  (a)  free  of  mechanical  wood-pulp,  is 
reduced  from  8-40  to  6-60  gold  units  per  100  kg.,  and  (b)  others,  from  7-60  to  6  gold  units 
per  100  kg.  The  duty  on  newsprint  (Canada's  chief  industry  in  this  category)  remains  un- 
changed. 

Category  11. — Hides,  leather,  skins  (furs)  and  manufactures  thereof  remain  practically 
unchanged. 

Category  12. — In  general,  on  all  classes  of  softwoods  and  hardwoods  imported  from 
Canada  the  percentage  of  increase  of  actual  duty  is  approximately  33  per  cent;  though 
based  on  the  c.i.f.  value  of  present  quotations,  increases  vary  from  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
the  case  of  sleepers  and  piling  to  12  per  cent  for  No.  1  common  flooring  and  up  to  14^  per 
cent  for  No.  3  common  flooring.  Comparison  of  duties  on  main  classifications  of  timber 
imported  into  China  is  given  herewith: — 


Est. 

Value 

Old  Duty 

New  Dutv 

%  of 

Increase 

Grade 

c.i.f. 

per  M 

G.U.  per  M 

G.U.  per  M 

Dutv 

c.i.f.  Value 

China  grade  rough . . 

Mex. 

$54.00 

7.10 

9.45 

33% 

8|% 

49.00 

7.10 

9.45 

33% 

9S% 

« 

42.00 

7.10 

9.45 

33% 

11% 

2  clear  flooring  1  x  6  30 

per 

69.00 

12.05 

16.05 

33i% 

111% 

2  clear  flooring  1  x  4  30 

per 

60.00 

12.05 

16.05 

33J% 

131% 

1   common   flooring  1 

x  6 

20  per  cent  No.  2. 

47.00 

8.50 

11.35 

33*  % 

12% 

2  common  flooring  1  x 

6'.'. 

39.00 

8.50 

11.35 

33-$% 

7^% 

3  common  flooring  1  x 

6.. 

34.00 

8.50 

11.35 

334% 

141% 

a 

45.00 

5.40 

10% 

Less  58% 

Less  14% 

tt 

45.00 

1.60 

2.00 

25% 

18% 

Varied 

15% 

20% 

33*% 

5% 

$51.00 

5% 

10% 

100% 

5% 

15% 

20% 

33  J  % 

5% 

For  purposes  of  estimating  1  G.U.  equals  Mex.  $2. 

U.S.  $1  equals  Mex.  $3. 


Similar  increases  are  noted  in  import  duties  on  teak  and  hardwoods. 

Category  13. — Coal,  fuel,  pitch,  and  tar  remain  unchanged  with  the  exception  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  which  shows  an  increase  of  1-80  to  2-80  gold  units  per  metric  iton. 

Category  14. — Chinaware  (not  including  chemical  and  other  scientific  chinaware)  is 
increased  from  40  to  50  per  cent  on  an  ad  valorem  basis.  Enamelled  ironware,  plate-glass, 
window  glass,  and  scientific  items  remain  unchanged. 
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Category  15.— Stone,  earth  and  manufactures  thereof  remain  unchanged  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tiles  and  crucibles,  which  show  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  increase. 

Category  16. — Animals,  living,  which  includes  dairy  cajttle,  horses,  and  poultry,  remains 
unchanged  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  asbestos  and  manufactures  thereof,  including  mill- 
board, sheets,  and  packings,  unchanged;  building  materials  n.o.p.f.  show  an  increase  of  5  per 
sent  ad  valorem;  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  and  manufactures  thereof,  including  boots 
and  shoes,  remain  unchanged,  while  tires  for  motor  vehicles  are  increased  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  leather,  imitation,  oilcloth,  linoleum,  and  other  floor  coverings,  unchanged ;  machine 
belting  and  hose  increased  2^  per  cent  ad  valorem;  musical  instruments,  unchanged;  per- 
fumery and  cosmetics  increased  by  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  photographic  and  cinematographic 
products,  except  chemicals,  increased  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  sporting  requisites  n.o.p.f. 
increased  5  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  toys  and  games  increased  5  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  all  articles 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  official  tariff  increased  by  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  20 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  20,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  August  13,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 

Present  or 

Country  Unit  Former 

Gold  Parity 

Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1390 

Bulgaria  . .  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .0296 

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece'  Drachma  .0130 

Holland..  Guilder  .4020 

Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .0176 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Portugal  Escudo  .0442 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta  .1930 

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245 

Brazil  Milrei3  (Paper)  .1196 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Peru  Sol  .2800 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Hongkong  Dollar   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Java  Guilder  .4020 

Shanghai  Dollar   

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar  .5678 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar  1.0138 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

Australia  Pound  4.8666 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Offici 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

BankR 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  20 

$  .1875 

$  .1878 

4* 

2316 

.2318 

3 

.  UloU 

m 

.  U  lOU 

7 

.  U41U 

3i 

"2 

.2219 

94 

^2 

.0220 

.0222 

AX 

.0650 

.0650 

9i 

.3866 

.3929 

A 

4.9655 

4 .9627 

O 

L 

.0094 

.0094 

/ 

.6677 

.6685 

nl 

.2924 

.2934 

Al 

AO  A  a 

0817 

3 

.0229 

.0228 

6$ 

.2493 

.2495 

n 

.0456 

.0453 

m 

.0100 

.0100 

6 

.1348 

.1348 

6 

2i 

.2561 

.2560  . 

.3220 

.3221 

2 

.9712 

.9750 

n 

.2753 

.2706 

.0850 

.0853 

.1068 

.1048 

~4* 

.5633 

.  5362 

4 

.2710 

.2718 

4-5 

.2282 

.2340 

6 

.3302 

.3315 

.7937 

.7922 

.9722 

.9759 

.3788 

.3826 

.3739 

.3739 

~3i 

.2928 

.2942 

3.( 

.6710 

.6718 

4 

.3435 

.3424 

.4625 

.4582 

.5808 

.5844 

1.0364 

1.0359 

4.9752 

4.9725 

1.0364 

1.0359 

.0651 

.0652 

.0651 

.0652 

3.9724 

3.9702 

5.0927 

5.0899 

3.9883 

3.9860 

4.9716 

4.9688 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Onit. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

White  Beans  

Hams  and  Bacon  

Miscellaneous — 

Ladies'  Silk  Underwear  

Wooden  Shoe  Heels  

Aviators'  Goggles,  Helmets,  Para 
chutes,  etc  

Golf  Balls  

Baseball  Equipment  

Cardboard  Milk-Bottle  Con- 
tainers  

Paraffin  

Wrapping  Paper  

Kraft  Wrapping  Paper  

Sulphite  Paper  

Toilet  Seats  

Nails  

Hammers  and  Hatchets  

Plasterers'  and  Masons'  Trowels 

Oak  Barrel  Stock  

Trek  Chains  

Artificial  Fertilizers  

Meat  Skewers  

Quebec  Spruce  

Motor  Car  Battery  Parts  

Petrolatum  (solid)  


No. 


799 
800 


801 
802 


803 
804 
805 

806 
807 
808 
809 
810 
811 
812 
813 

814 
815 
816 
817 
818 

819 
820 
821 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Havana,  Cuba  

Mexico  City,  Mexico. 


Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  . 
Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Batavia,  Java  

Durban,  South  Africa  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. . 

Durban,  South  Africa  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Havana,  Cuba  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Durban,  South  Africa  

London,  England  

Mexico  City,  Mexico  

Chihuahua,  Mexico  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa .  . 

Mexico  City,  Mexico  

London,  England  

Rotterdam,  Holland  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State.  .  . 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 
Purchase. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency  or  Selling 

Agents. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency  or  Selling 

Agents. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Aug.  31;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sept.  7;  Mont- 
clare  (calls  at  Southampton),  Sept.  8;  Duchess  of  York,  Sept.  14;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept. 
21— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Amtonia,  Aug.  31;  Laurentic,  Sept.  14 — both  Cunard-White  Star 
Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Aug.  31;  Beaverford,  Sept.  7;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  14;  Beaver- 
brae,  Sept.  21;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Aug.  31;  Aurania,  Sept. 
7;  Alaunia,  Sept.  14;  Ausonia,  Sept.  21 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Aug.  30;  Manchester  Regiment,  Sept.  6;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Sept.  13;  Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  20;  Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  27; 
Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  4 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Aug.  31;  Salacia,  Sept.  18; 
Nortonian,  Oct.  6 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— New  York  City,  Sept.  8;  Bristol  City,  Sept.  27— both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Aug.  31;  Letitia,  Sept.  7;  Airthria,  Sept.  14;  Athenia,  Sept.  21 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Sept.  12;  Kyno,  Oct.  3 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Lez7/i.-^Cairnesk,  Sept.  7;  Gairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Sept.  21; 
Cairnross,  Oct.  5 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  (Sept.  5  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverburn,  Aug.  31;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  14;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  21;  Beaver- 
hill, Sept.  28— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant  County,  Aug.  27;  Hada  Count}',  Sept.  15;  Kings 
County,  Sept.  28— all  County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam.— Grey  County,  Sept.  12;  Kings  County,  Sept.  28— both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Chemnitz,  Aug.  31;  Hagen,  Sept.  28— both  Hamburg-American  North 
German  Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen) ;  Beaverford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  7. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Porta.— Valfioriita,  Sept.  7;  Valsavoia,  Sept.  26;  Giorgio 
Ohlsen,  Oct.  8;  Valprato,  Oct.  12—  all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen.  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports.— Tvar  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg), 
Scandinavian- American  Line,  Sept.  1;  Braheholm,  Sept.  21;  Ragnhildsholm,  Oat.  12— both 
Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Aug.  31  and  Sept.  14  and  28. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  Aug.  27;  North  Voyageur,  Sept.  3 — both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Cornwallis, 
Sept.  6;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Sept.  20;  Colborne,  Oct.  4— all  Canadian 
National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.—A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Aug.  29  and  Sept.  13  and  2S. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) .— Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Aug.  31;  Lady  Rodney,  Sept. 
5;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Sept.  14;  Lady  Somers,  Sept.  19— all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment ait  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Invella,  Aug.  30;  a  steamer,  Sept.  13  and 
27 — both  International  Freighting  Corp.;  Tremeadow,  Sept.  4;  Loch  Maddj',  Oct.  8 — both 
Canadian^South  American  Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Victor,  Sept.  22;  Canadian 
Constructor,  Oct.  26 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and,  Melbourne. — Canadian  Leader,  Aug.  31;  Cana- 
dian Challenger,  Sept.  29 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — A  steamer  (calls  at  Freetown 
(Sierra  Leone),  Pont  Elizabeth,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Sep- 
tember. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Aug.  29  and  Sept.  21;  Empress  of  Britain, 
Sept.  1  and  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Borodino,  Sept.  5;   Gourko,  Sept.  22 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Sept.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  7;  Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  21 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports, — Choluteca,  Aug.  30;  Harboe  Jensen,  Sept.  6  and 
20— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi.  Bo?nbaij,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Perth,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Sept.  15. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Sept.  8;  Nova  (Scotia,  Sept.  25— both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  12;   Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  2— both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Sept.  9;  Westernland,  Sept.  23— both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  Sept.  8;  Pulaski,  Sept.  24 — both  Gdynia- 
America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia). 

. .  To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
Aug.  27 ;  Fort  St.  George,  Aug.  28 ;  Rosalind,  Sept.  3 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line ;  Portia 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Aug.  29;  Newfoundland,  Fur- 
ness Line,  Sept.  8. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Lady  Drake,  Sept.  3;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  17; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  1 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line 
Sept.  3  and  IS. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) Gaithcart,  Sept,  3;  Cavelier, 
Sept  17 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Lillemor,  Aug.  29;  Ciss,  Sept.  12— both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Colborne, 
Aug.  27;  Cornwallis,  Sept.  10;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Sept.  24^all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  ait 'Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Chinese  Prince, 
Aug.  27;  Silveryew,  gept  12;  Cingalese  Prince,  Sept.  26;  Silvercypress,  Oct.  10— all  Silver - 
Prince  Line. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool— Knute  Nelson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian 
Shipping  Co.,  Aug.  29;  Pacific  President  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  Line, 
Sept.  5;  Celtic  Star,  Sept.  5;  Empire  Star,  Sept.  23— both  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.  (call  at 
Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Newcastle). 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Nordfarer,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Sept,  1. 

To  Leith. — Anglo- African,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  1. 

To  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Selandia,  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Sept.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka .— Hikawa  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Sept.  27. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Sept.  8;  Hikawa  Maru,  Sept.  27— both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Sept.  8;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Sept.  22;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Oct,  6;   Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Oct.  20— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Sept.  4;  Tosari,  Sept.  28 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Sept.  12;  Niagara,  Oct.  10 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line . 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Sept.  21;  Golden  Coast, 
Oct.  20 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyltelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney— -Indien,  Aug.  25; 
Wairuna,  Sept.  17 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Grove,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  Sept.  3. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam.— Lochgoil.  Sept.  8;  Drechtdyk,  Sept.  22;  Dintel- 
dyk,  Oct,  6— all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull— Europa,  Aug.  30;  India, 
Sept.  22— both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas).  m  ; 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam.— A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  September. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports.— Annie  Johnson,  Sept.  8;  Axel  Johnson,  Oct.  22— both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
September. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  September. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bcira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverwillow.  Sept.  21;  Kota  Tnten,  Nov.  3 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line.  Ltd..  Sept.  4. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Sept.  14;  Brandangor,  Oct.  13 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  >vho  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brilish  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territoiy  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  261.   Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters— A  partado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territoiy  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— S  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

1  Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaiten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  iSanta  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.   (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantr  acorn. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 

London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  F.  H.  Palmer,  Northchffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  2C0  St.  Vincent  Street.  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  hy  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
cereals 

London,  August  15,  1934. — Estimates  of  the  wheat  crop  in  England  and 
Wales  are  optimistic,  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
report  upon  conditions  on  August  1.  Crop  reporters'  estimates  indicate  a  yield 
of  18^  cwt.  per  acre,  which  is  f  cwt.  per  acre  above  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years,  but  below  the  yield  of  last  year  by  a  similar  amount.  At  1,759,000  acres, 
the  area  under  wheat  is  greater  by  6  per  cent  than  last  year,  and  the  total  pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  1,601,000  tons,  or  28,000  tons  more  than  last  year.  By 
the  end  of  the  month,  except  in  the  north  and  some  parts  of  Wales,  a  beginning- 
had  been  made  generally  with  the  wheat  harvest. 

The  forecasts  of  the  yields  per  acre  of  the  principal  corn  crops,  based  on 
the  conditions  of  crops  on  August  1,  suggest  that  the  total  production  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  in  England  and  Wales  this  year  will  be  approximately  as  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 

1934 

1934  1933  Forecast  1933 

Acres  Acres  Tons  Tons 

Wheat   1,759,000       1,660,000       1,601,000  1,573,000 

Barley   861,000  751,000  663,000  631,000 

Oats   1,401,000       1,494,000       1,051,000  1,226,000 

The  area  under  barley  was  861,000  acres,  or  an  increase  of  110,000  acres. 
The  probable  yield  is  estimated  at  15  V  cwt.  per  acre — about  h  cwt.  per  acre 
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below  the  ten  years'  average  and  1^  cwt.  less  than  last  year's  yield.  The  total 
production  of  barley  is  estimated  at  663,000  tons,  an  increase  of  32,000  tons 
over  1933. 

The  acreage  under  oats  shows  a  reduction  of  6-3  per  cent,  and  the  total 
production  is  estimated  at  only  1,051,000  tons.  Oats  are  expected  to  yield  15 
cwt.  per  acre,  or  cwt.  less  than  in  1933  and  \  cw^.  below  the  average  of  the 
past  ten  years. 

A  report  on  the  crop  situation  prepared  by  the  London  Times,  and  covering 
information  received  from  all  over  Great  Britain,  including  Scotland,  estimates 
that  the  condition  of  wheat  on  August  1  was  96-58  in  comparison  with  98-21  in 
1933  and  the  ten  years'  average  of  92-  01.  Similar  figures  in  the  case  of  barley 
were  86-13  as  compared  with  91-28  in  1933  and  the  ten  years'  average  of  89-41. 
The  condition  of  oats  was  estimated  at  83-91  as  compared  with  91-39  in  1933 
and  the  ten  years'  average  of  90-25. 

HAY 

Due  to  the  favourable  weather  in  June  and  July,  the  greater  part  of  the  hay 
crop  in  England  and  Wales  was  harvested  in  good  condition  and  is  of  good 
quality.  The  yield  per  acre  of  seeds  hay  is  estimated  at  23J  cwt.  compared 
with  the  ten  years'  average  of  28  cwt.  and  the  yield  last  year  of  24^  cwt.  Meadow 
hay  is  estimated  to  average  164-  cwt.  against  18  cwt.  last  year  and  a  ten  years' 
average  of  20^  cwt.  The  total  acreage  under  hay  is  greater  than  last  year  by 
246,000  acres,  but  having  regard  to  lower  yields,  the  total  production  is  esti- 
mated at  5,530,000  tons,  or  157,000  tons  less  than  in  1933. 

POTATOES 

Regarding  the  potato  crop,  it  is  too  early  for  any  final  report  to  be  made. 
Early  potatoes  are  yielding  a  light  crop,  but  the  tubers  are  healthy.  The  main 
crop  has  benefited  by  the  rain,  and  present  appearances  indicate  that  the  yield 
may  be  better  than  anticipated  earlier  in  the  season,  but  a  little  below  average. 

LONDON  MARKET  FOR  CHARCOAL 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  August  8,  1934. — Over  5,000  tons  of  all  types  of  charcoal  were 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1932.  Canada,  in  common  with  other 
Empire  countries,  did  not  figure  in  the  official  returns  as  a  source  of  supply  of 
this  commodity,  although  in  recent  years  some  quantities  are  reported  to  have 
been  imported  from  the  Dominion.  In  1932  the  chief  sources  of  supply  were 
Germany,  which  shipped  1,007  tons  (£7,434) ;  Belgium,  914  tons  (£4,942) ;  and 
the  Netherlands,  265  tons  (£2,171).  All  other  foreign  countries  supplied  2,715 
tons,  having  a  value  of  £17,460.  During  the  same  period,  imports  from  Empire 
countries  totalled  110  tons  valued  at  £1,027. 

Prior  to  1931,  import  statistics  of  animal  and  wood  charcoal  were  kept 
separately,  and  as  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  products  are  still  much  the 
same,  it  seems  desirable  to  reproduce  the  complete  table  of  imports  under  the-e 
headings  for  the  year  1929: — 

Animal        Wood  and  Other  Kinds 


Source 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Germany  

....  799 

14.736 

2.859 

27,115 

....  386 

7.726 

1.021 

19.215 

Belgium  

....  135 

2.192 

1.265 

7,709 

France   

....  1,020 

16.313 

....  299 

5.103 

358 

4.7  i  8 

94 

947 

Totals  

....  2.639 

46,070 

5.597 

59.704 
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Since  1929  imports  have  of  course  declined,  while  prices  have  been  reduced 
as  well,  but  the  above  figures  are  valuable  in  indicating  the  direction  of  this 
trade,  in  so  far  as  its  particular  branches  are  concerned. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  present  situation  in  the  London  area  has  shown 
that  some  interest  exists  in  Canadian  charcoal,  not  only  wood  but  animal  as 
well.  In  the  past  some  animal  charcoal,  in  the  form  of  charcoal  dust  after 
use  in  Canadian  sugar  refineries,  has  found  its  way  to  this  market  with  success. 
However,  in  some  instances  Canadian  refiners  use  Dutch  charcoal,  the  residue 
of  which,  since  it  becomes  dutiable  upon  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
cannot  usually  be  sold  here  in  competition  with  local  supplies.  When,  how- 
ever, Canadian  charcoal  is  used,  the  residue  from  the  refinery  often  finds  an 
outlet  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  more  attractive  figure.  The  market  therefore 
seems  to  depend  on  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  upon  the  amount  of  available 
residue  from  British  refiners. 

As  regards  lump  charcoal,  recent  inquiries  indicate  that  firms  here  are 
interested  in  obtaining  an  Empire  source  of  supply.  This  applies  particularly 
to  wood  charcoal,  which  at  the  present  time  is  being  imported  largely  from 
Continental  Europe.  The  type  of  wood  charcoal  required  varies  substantially 
according  to  the  buyers'  requirements.  Most  of  the  present  supplies  are  reported 
to  be  produced  from  European  beech.  This  wood  normally  corresponds  with 
Canadian  birch,  so  that  birch,  or  indeed  maple,  should  be  suitable  for  the 
needs  of  this  market. 

Various  sizes  are  used.  One  large  buyer,  who  is  reported  to  import  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  reaching  this  country  from  abroad,  has  specified  sizes 
ranging  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  square.  At  the  same  time,  other  sizes  are 
also  used  and  purchased  mesh-graded.  The  charcoal  is  packed  in  half-hundred- 
weight bags,  or  in  any  size  which  is  convenient  and  not  too  bulky. 

Canadian  charcoal,  properly  certificated  for  customs  purposes  as  such,  may 
be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  free  of  duty,  while  foreign  charcoal  is 
subject  to  a  customs  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No  direct  information  is  available  showing  the  production  of  charcoal  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  between  9,000  and  10,000 
long  tons  are  made  in  this  country  annually. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  will  be  glad  to  supply  more 
details  upon  application  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Samples  and  c.i.f. 
prices  should  be  forwarded  in  the  first  instance  in  order  to  avoid  delay. 


CANADA  SHOP,  LEICESTER 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  August  14,  1934. — The  second  of  the  series  of  four  Canadian 
shopping  periods,  which  are  being  organized  during  the  present  fiscal  year  by 
the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commission  in  co-operation  with  the 
Director  of  Canadian  Trade  Publicity  and  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  was  held  in  shop  premises  in  Leicester  from  July  13  to  28. 

This  exhibition  shop  was  officially  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Leicester, 
who,  with  the  Lady  Mayoress  and  various  members  of  the  Leicester  corporation, 
attended  a  reception  in  the  shop,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Frederic  Hudd, 
Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol. 

The  premises  in  which  the  exhibition  was  held  had  two  floors  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  dimensions,  i.e.  22  feet  wide  by  100  feet  deep.  The  ground  floor 
was  utilized  for  the  display  and  sale  of  Canadian  grocery  products.  One 
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hundred  feet  of  counter  space  was  provided,  of  which  40  feet  were  allocated  to 
importers  who  wished  to  carry  out  their  own  demonstrations.  The  first  floor 
was  fitted  up  as  a  lecture-room,  with  seating  accommodation  for  some  200  people. 

SALE  OF  SAMPLES 

The  public  attendance  was  very  satisfactory.  Some  31,712  samples  were 
sold,  which  represents  a  higher  daily  everage  for  sales  than  at  any  previous 
Canada  shop  with  the  exception  of  that  held  in  Belfast  in  January  of  this 
year.  The  products  sold  included  samples  of  Canadian  canned  fruits,  vege- 
tables, soups,  fish,  corn,  tomato  juice,  and  milk;  macaroni  products ;  bacon;  ham; 
cheese;  honey,  maple  syrup  and  sugar;  table  jellies;  mushrooms;  pickles  and 
sauces.  Numerous  samples  of  Canadian  cigarettes,  tobacco,  and  matches  were 
also  disposed  of. 

Certain  new  brands  of  honey;  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  soups,  corn  and 
tomato  juice;  pickles;  macaroni  products  and  tomato  catsup  were  introduced  to 
the  trade  in  Leicester  for  the  first  time  through  the  medium  of  the  Canada  Shop. 

TRADE  SHOW  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS 

The  afternoon  of  Thursday,  July  19,  was  set  aside  for  a  trade  show  to 
which  retail  and  wholesale  grocers  only  were  admitted  by  invitation.  The 
attendance  was  small,  but  a  number  of  orders  were  placed  and  inquirers  were 
furnished  with  the  names  of  importers  and  distributors  of  the  Canadian  products 
on  display.   Some  valuable  contacts  were  made. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  exhibition,  practical  demonstrations  of  cooking 
with  Canadian  foodstuffs  were  given  daily  in  the  lecture  room.  During  the 
second  week  cinematograph  films  of  Canadian  scenery  and  industrial  life  were 
shown,  at  which  there  were  large  attendances. 

SCOTTISH  IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  August  10,  1934. — A  survey,  covering  the  period  January  to  June. 
1934,  has  been  made  of  Scottish  imports  of  rubber  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
and  statistics  of  the  trade  have  been  obtained  from  the  "  Clyde  and  Forth  Bill 
of  Entry  "  forms,  which  show  in  detail  the  imports  into  Glasgow  and  Leith,  the 
two  principal  ports  of  entry.  This  survey  covers  the  period  January  1  to  June 
30,  1934.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  comparative 
figures  owing  to  the  different  methods  of  listing  products  in  the  "  Entry  "  forms. 
In  some  instances  the  imports  are  shown  by.  weight  in  cwts.,  in  other  cases  by 
value  only,  while  in  others  they  are  shown  per  dozen  or  per  gross. 

Scotland  imported  no  less  than  fifteen  varieties  of  rubber  manufactures 
from  Germany  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934.  This  is  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  products  as  compared  with  1932  or  1931.  The  other 
principal  supplying  countries  are  Austraia  and  Hungary,  Japan.  Canada,  and  the 
United  States. 

Imports  of  rubber  products  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  for  the  period  January 
1  to  June  30,  1934,  with  countries  of  origin  and  quantities,  were  as*  follows: — 

Rubber  Aprons  and  Apparel. — Germany,  9,380  doz.  and  11  cwts.;  Austria,  £94  and  343 
doz.;  Belgium,  640  doz. 

Rubber  Bathing  Caps.— Austria,  £333  and  123  doz.;  Japan,  £71;  United  States,  £65; 
Germany,  1,134  doz. 

Rubber  Bathing  Shoes. — Germany,  45  doz. 

Rubber  Balls. — Germany,  £219  and  45  doz.;  Japan,  £30. 

Rubber  Bands. — Japan,  £14. 

Rubber  Batiste. — Germany,  £19. 
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Rubber  Boots. — Canada,  290  doz.  pairs;  Hongkong,  135  doz.;  Denmark,  £4. 
Bubber  Belts  and  Belting. — United  States,  £220;  Germany,  400  doz.;  Japan,  £31. 
Rubber  and  Canvas  Shoes. — Canada,  13,217  doz.  pairs;   China,  8,199  doz.;  Straits,  378 

doz. 

Rubber  Cleaners. — United  States,  £145. 

Dental  Rubber.— United  States,  £208;   Germany,  £25  and  40  lbs. 
Rubber  Flyswatters. — United  States,  £38. 

Rubber  Gloves. — Germany,  406  doz.  pairs;  United  States,  186  doz.  pairs. 
Rubber  Goods. — Austria,  £214;   Germany,  1,278  doz.  and  6  cwts.;  Canada,  £104;  New 
Zealand,  £100;  United  States,  £48;  Japan,  £9. 
Rubber  Hot-water  Bottles. — Austria,  £37. 
Rubber  Insulating  Cable. — Germany,  77  cwts. 
Rubber  Mats. — Germany,  8£  cwts. 
Rubber  Overshoes. — Canada,  31  doz. 
Rubber  Pants. — Hungary,  £17. 
Rubber  Plasters. — United  States,  £37. 
Rubber  Rings. — Spain,  20  cwts. 

Rubber  Sheets  and  Cloth. — Germany,  £24  and  10  cwts.  and  807  yards. 
Rubber  Sponge  Bags. — Germany,  500  doz. 

Rubber  Shoes. — Czechoslovakia,  744  doz.  pairs  and  £153.;  Canada,  299  doz.;  Germany,  £8. 

Rubber  Soles  and  Heels. — Canada,  153  cwts. 

Rubber  Strips. — Canada,  £55. 

Rubber  Swim  Belts. — Japan,  £18. 

Rubber  Wear. — Germany,  £132. 

Rubber  Tablecloths. — Austria,  6  cwts. 

Rubber  Toys. — Japan,  £95;  Hungary,  3  cwts. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  have  been  fairly  well  maintained.  The  trade,  however, 
is  one  that  is  mainly  confined  to  rubber  footwear  of  various  types.  Other  manu- 
factured products  such  as  toy  balloons,  rubber  balls  and  rubber  gloves,  which 
were  imported  in  limited  quantities  during  1932,  do  not  appear  in  the  1934 
figures.  Canada  should  be  able  to  secure  a  share  of  the  trade  in  these  products, 
which  is  at  present  going  to  Germany,  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

The  following  articles,  with  quantities  or  values,  were  imported  into 
Scotland  from  Canada  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year: — 

Rubber  strips,  £55;  rubber  overshoes,  31  doz.  pairs;  rubber  soles  and  heels,  153  cwts. 
as  against  1,250  pairs  and  4  cwts.  in  the  first  half  of  1932  ;  rubber  and  canvas  shoes,  13,217 
doz.  pairs  as  against  887  doz.  pairs  and  4  cwts.  in  1932;  rubber  boots,  290  doz.  pairs  as  against 
1.012  doz.  pairs  and  £66  in  1932;  rubber  shoes,  299  doz.  pairs;  rubber  goods,  £104. 

RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

As  Canada  is  Great  Britain's  chief  source  of  supply  for  imported  rubber 
footwear  (boots,  shoes,  gaiters  and  goloshes),  these  products  are  dealt  with  in 
detail.  The  original  British  customs  tariff  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all 
foreign  rubber  manufactures  was  altered  about  eighteen  months  ago  to  a 
specific  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  pair  on  women's  rubber  boots  with  a  sole  length  not 
exceeding  11  inches,  and  4s.  per  pair  on  all  rubber  boots  exceeding  11  inches  in 
sole  length.  This  duty  in  many  instances  works  out  at  approximately  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  Although  imports  of  rubber  boots  from  Japan,  which  was 
formerly  the  chief  foreign  source  of  supply,  have  now  practically  ceased,  there 
are  still  considerable  stocks  of  these  in  this  country. 

Rubber  Boots. — There  is  usually  a  steady  demand  for  various  types  of 
Canadian  rubber  boots  in  Scotland.    The  exceptionally  dry  weather  of  the  past 
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two  seasons,  however,  has  curtailed  demand  considerably,  and  ladies'  Wellingtons 
now  appear  to  be  going  out  of  fashion  in  the  larger  towns,  though  they  are  still 
almost  universally  worn  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  principal  demand  is  still  for  women's  ordinary  low-heeled  Wellington 
boots,  which  have  been  reduced  in  price  from  4s.  3d.  to  3s.  lOd.  per  pair  whole- 
sale during  the  past  year. 

The  demand  for  industrial  boots  is  not  large.  There  are  many  types  on  the 
market.  Farmers  use  a  knee  boot;  garage  workers  and  fishermen  prefer  a  hip 
boot.  A  studded  sole  boot,  used  by  workmen  in  ditches,  etc.,  was  introduced  by 
a  Canadian  firm  about  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  This  has  been  reduced  in 
price  during  the  past  two  years  from  22s.  6d.  per  pair  to  18s.  6d.  per  pair  whole- 
sale; with  digging  plate,  nails  and  heel  ring,  it  is  quoted  at  20s.  6d.  per  pair 
wholesale.  A  men's  high  laced  boot  about  9^  inches  high  is  also  in  limited 
demand  by  farmers,  lumbermen,  etc.  These  laced  boots  have  been  reduced  in 
price  during  the  past  two  years  from  8s.  9d.  to  6s.  9d.  per  pair  wholesale.  Men's 
rubber  boots  are  now  made  by  many  firms  in  this  country,  as  well  as  by  con- 
tinental manufacturers,  and  the  price  has  been  forced  below  economic  levels 
without  any  corresponding  increase  in  sales. 

The  demand  for  fashion  boots,  with  a  smart  Cuban  heel  and  fancy  legs, 
has  now  practically  ceased;  they  are  quoted  at  4s.  6d.  per  pair  wholesale.  The 
gaiter  boot,  which  was  popular  a  few  years  ago,  has  also  gone  out  of  fashion 
with  the  shorter  skirt. 

Rainettes  or  bootees  (for  wear  over  ordinary  shoes)  are  new  to  this  market 
and  they  may  have  possibilities.  They  are  sold  at  4s.  3d.  wholesale,  and  retail 
at  6s.  lid.  each.  There  is  also  a  fair  demand  for  footholds,  which  are  sold  at 
from  Is.  7-Jd.  to  2s.  2d.  per  pair  wholesale.  The  demand  for  overshoes  or 
goloshes  is  dependent  upon  the  weather;  if  there  is  any  snow  they  are  in  heavy 
demand.    They  range  in  price  from  2s.  4d.  to  3s.  3d.  per  pair  wholesale. 

Canvas  and  Rubber  Shoes. — Canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  are  in  steady 
demand  for  sports  and  holiday  wear.  Imports  from  Canada  during  the  first 
half  of  1934  amounted  to  13,217  dozen  pairs  as  against  887  dozen  pairs  plus  6 
cwts.,  or  an  approximate  total  of  1,300  dozen  pairs  in  the  first  half  of  1932,  and 
11,800  dozen  pairs  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1931.  In  the  past  the  United 
States  has  been  the  Dominion's  chief  competitor  in  this  market.  During  the 
first  half  of  1931,  2,400  dozen  pairs  of  American-made  canvas  shoes  were  im- 
ported into  Glasgow.  Imports  of  rubber  boots  and  canvas  and  rubber  shoes  from 
the  United  States  have  shown  a  marked  decline  during  the  past  two  years.  No 
imports  from  the  United  States  are  shown  to  date  this  year.  A  new  source  of 
supply,  however,  which  has  come  into  prominence  during  the  past  year,  is  Hong- 
kong. Canvas  and  rubber  shoes  made  in  the  colony  enter  the  United  Kingdom 
duty  free,  and  during  the  first  half  of  1934,  8,199  dozen  pairs  entered  Scottish 
ports.  This  is  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  shipped  by  the  Dominion  to  Glasgow 
and  Leith. 

Heels  and  Soles. — Canadian  firms  have  been  the  pioneers  in  introducing 
rubber  soles  and  heels  to  the  British  market.  There  are  many  makes  of  sub- 
stitute soles  on  sale  at  the  present  time,  but  the  demand  is  now  on  the  decline. 
There  is  a  large  firm  in  Edinburgh  manufacturing  all  types  of  rubber  footwear, 
and  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Company,  with  branches  throughout  the  Kingdom,  are 
paying  special  attention  to  the  rubber  footwear  trade,  so  that  competition  from 
British  manufacturers  is  becoming  increasingly  keen.  Imports  of  Canadian- 
made  rubber  soles  and  heels  into  Glasgow  during  the  first  half  of  1934  amounted 
to  153  cwts.  as  against  1,250  pairs  plus  8  cwts.  in  the  first  half  of  1932,  and  792 
pairs  plus  12  cwts.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1931. 
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Months  ending  July,  1934 

III 

33,524,325 
10,300,728 
30,658,458 
15,317,879 
64,635,500 
16,689,132 
68,068,665 
15,848,973 
17,646,570 

272,690,230 
211,745,969 
298,523,386 

To  United 
States 

25,088,465 
17,501,601 

2,035,290- 
106,262,093 

3,654,056 
24,858,819 
10,077,984 

6,315,861 

7,486,166 

203,280,335 
143,080,734 
204,764,801 

5,279,442 
4,693,759 
8,255,842 

ISI" 
wss 

3SS 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

S 

21,713,041 
3,306,042 

38,734,389 
3,212,564 

18,481, 127 
3 \ 303! 353 

13,346,560 
5,836,559 
5,054,119 

112,987,754 
88,394,411 
95,592,409 

To  United 
Kingdom 

118,974,970 
50,182,596 
2,220,747 
23,098,814 
7,287,413 
41, 057',  456 
1,937,157 
3,134,185 
2,405,773 

250,299,111 
200,682,644 
166,104,686 

846,441 
602,823 
1,045,601 

(e) 138, 157, 798 
(e) 112,891,056 
(e)  71,557,878 

I 

Total 
Imports 

101,770,902 
20,847,898 
86,804,952 
20,316,941 
86  662  226 
23',610',268 
94,031,372 
27,542,977 
27,541,640 

489,129,176 
378,475,669 
503,578,639 

Total 
Exports 

212,574,779 
80,130,364 
8,223,505 

152,622,408 
33,721,444 
90!  949',  869 
16,099,141 
14,112,942 
11,655,952 

620,090,404 
486,126,294 
529,156,875 

6,824,759 
6,018,348 
10,257,078 

(i)  137,785,987 
(e) 113,668,973 
(e)  35,835,314 

Three  Months  ending  July,  1934 

From 
United 
States 

S 

13,211,527 
3,093,882 
9,720,033 
4,914,061 

29,300,782 
6,103,523 

24,116,862 
5,991,343 
5,996,753 

102,475,766 
67,973,217 
88,775,303 

To  United 
States 

5,840,165 
5,237,806 

371,073 
35,694,926 

851,337 
7,669,002 
2,920,963 
2,067,539 
2,605,639 

63,258,450 
54,421,254 
54,500,920 

1.796,561 
1,424,912 
2,100,584 

IBS 

333 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

6,403,960 
978,264 
11,987,159 
1,018,672 
7,276,703 
1,309,959 
5,311,228 
2,071,463 
1,722,835 

38,080,243 
30,193,253 
28,264,897 

To  United 
Kingdom 

37,862,442 
15,955,268 
883,471 
8,078,466 
3,341,974 
16,823,312 
676,052 
1,063,142 
1,243,009 

85,927,136 
63,229,436 
46,907,811 

365,315 
219,574 
388,929 

(e)  48,212,208 
(e)  33,255,757 
(e)  19,031,843 

Total 
Imports 

37,469,357 

6,705,811 
27,335,811 

6,571,926 
37,888,513 

8,646,560 
34,001,748 
10,020,500 

9,391,534 

178,031,760 
122,701,209 
150,609,284 

Total 
Exports 

63,271,884 
24,220,626 
2,552,197 
51,770,709 
14,472,124 
32,972,111 
5,087,252 
4,819,064 
4,482,065 

203,648,032 
162,900,773 
150,574,434 

IIS 

sis 

Hi 

Hi 

«  <»  i> 

Month  of  July,  1934 

ill 

$ 

3,140,627 
803,928 
2,012,191 
1,210,555 
5,993,232 
1,379,245 
6,373,572 
1,321,492 
1,693,405 

23,928,247 
19,753,659 
20,290,755 

To  United 
States 

1,537,465 

1,670,659 
117,310 

9,797,928 
214,885 

1,950,746 
871,892 
362,394 
808,060 

17,241,339 
17,335,413 
12,481,068 

478,448 
394,721 
491,154 

iii 
III 

333 

Hi 

s 

1,551,199 
157,832 

2,962,050 
299,569 

2,188,548 
303,471 

1,360,882 
500,320 
559,807 

9,881,678 
8,806,992 
7,406,247 

To  United 
Kingdom 

9,220,232 

5,108,945 
132,712 

2,453,806 
948,971 

4,450,965 
154,099 
300,265 
272,922 

23,042,917 
21,400,426 
16,088,350 

134,291 
63,603 
129,227 

(e)  13,295,530 
(e)  12,657,037 
(e)  8,811,330 

Total 
Imports 

10,170,618 
1,635,157 
6,214,954 
1,668,226 
8,525,308 
1,935,517 
9,131,405 
2,203,602 
2,659,722 

44,144,509 
35,698,380 
35,710,571 

Total 
Exports 

16,519,492 
7,718,646 
616,459 

15,013,311 
4,240,097 
8,394,985 
1,252,961 
1,082,388 
1,282,773 

56,121,112 
51,345,011 
42,318,084 

665,554 
520, 690 
710,387 

(e)  12,642,157 
(e)  16,167,321 
(e)  7,317,900 
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AUSTRALIAN  TOBACCO-GROWING  INDUSTRY 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  18,  1934. — The  tobacco-growing  industry  in  Australia, 
which  enjoyed  a  considerable  boom  three  years  ago,  is  now  in  a  state  of  great 
depression.  The  current  crop  is  expected  to  amount  to  only  about  1,500,000 
pounds  of  leaf  as  compared  with  a  record  production  of  13,700,000  pounds  last 
season,  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  small  crop  will  be  of  inferior  quality. 
Since  it  was  planted,  the  tobacco  has  suffered  successively  from  too  much  rain, 
blue  mould,  dry  weather  and  frost — a  combination  which  greatly  lowers  the 
quality  as  well  as  reducing  the  yield. 

A  very  considerable  quantity  of  last  year's  crop  remains  unsold,  and  in 
some  cases  the  crop  of  two  years  ago  is  still  on  hand  and  there  is  no  market. 
In  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  out  of  an  approximate  total  production  of 
1,000  tons  about  500  tons  remain  unsold,  and  a  large  quantity  of  this  leaf  is  of 
useable  quality.  Queensland  growers  have  not  succeeded  in  disposing  of  their 
production,  and  in  the  state  of  Victoria  at  least  25  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop 
remains  unsold.  The  condition  of  the  industry  is  such  that  many  growers  have 
discontinued  operations.  The  number  of  registered  tobacco  producers  as  at 
October  1,  1933,  was  6,329;  on  April  1,  1934,  the  total  was  5,250,  a  reduction  of 
1,079  in  seven  months.  These  are  the  official  figures;  many  more  have  discon- 
tinued growing,  although  their  names  are  still  shown  as  growers  on  the  registered 
lists.  It  is  estimated  that  Australian  tobacco  manufacturers  are  normally  in  a 
position  to  absorb  about  4,000,000  pounds  of  Australian-grown  leaf  annually, 
and  it  naturally  follows  that  a  production  of  13,000,000  pounds  last  season 
would  cause  a  serious  glut  in  the  market. 

The  growers  are  looking  to  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  for 
assistance.  The  Australian  Tobacco  Growers'  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  reduction  in  the  import  duty  from  5s.  2d.  a  pound  on  certain  unmanufactured 
tobaccos  to  3s.  a  pound,  which  came  into  effect  on  February  26,  1932,  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  the  industry.  The  excise  duty  was,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
creased by  2s.  2d.  a  pound  to  4s.  6d.,  but  this  alteration  has  not  had  the  effect 
that  the  Australian  growers  hoped  for,  namely,  the  practical  exclusion  of  im- 
ported leaf. 

The  Australian  tobacco-growing  industry  has  presented  many  difficult 
problems.  The  Committee  of  Inquiry  last  year  estimated  that  the  normal  cost 
of  efficient  production  of  leaf  in  North  Queensland  was  about  2s.  2^d.  per  pound, 
approximately  45  cents  Canadian,  which  appears  very  unfavourable  when  com- 
pared with  the  f.o.b.  prices  at  which  the  United  States  tobacco  leaf  was  sold. 
Costs  of  production  vary  considerably  in  different  districts,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  would  be  less  than  2s.  per  pound  in  any  instance. 

The  growers  have  not  been  able  to  secure  satisfactory  prices  during  the  past 
season,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Is.  9d.,  or  35  cents  per  pound — about  half  the  amount 
of  the  protection — was  realized  by  the  growers  last  year.  This  average  price 
is  well  below  the  estimated  cost  of  production,  and  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  total  output  cannot  be  disposed  of. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  1931  boom  was  harmful  to  the  industry,  as  much 
unsuitable  land  was  brought  into  production  and  many  of  the  growers,  who  were 
totally  unskilled,  began  to  engage  in  what  appeared  to  be,  at  that  time,  a  very 
profitable  enterprise.  Leaf  of  unsatisfactory  quality  was  produced  at  uneconomic 
cost,  and  this  unprofitable  section  of  the  industry  has  proved  harmful  to  the 
entire  body  of  growers.  The  marginal  lands  must,  of  necessity,  be  returned 
to  a  more  suitable  use.  The  growers  are,  at  present,  appealing  for  an  additional 
import  duty  of  Is.  6d.  per  pound  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of  that  amount 
in  the  excise  duty,  but  the  Government  has  so  far  not  given  favourable  consider- 
ation to  the  proposal. 
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REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE,  1932-33 

(Note. — Unless  otherwise  stated,  imports  are  recorded  in  British  currency 
values  and  exports  in  Australian  currency  values.  Where  any  confusion  might 
arise  these  values  will  be  referred  to  in  this  report  as  B£  and  A£  respectively.) 

IV 

Australian  Imports  Analysed 

The  following  details  of  the  principal  Australian  imports  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1933,  of  interest  to  Canada,  show  the  value,  in  sterling 
(B£)  ,  of  the  total  imports  together  with  the  amounts  supplied  by  Canada  and 
other  important  exporting  countries.  In  some  cases  an  item  is  shown  in  which 
Canadian  exporters  might  be  interested,  although  in  the  year  under  review 
Canada  is  not  indicated  as  a  source  of  supply. 

FOODSTUFFS  OF  ANIMAL  ORIGIN 

Fish,  Fresh  or  Frozen.— Total,  £76,974:  New  Zealand,  £36,734;  United  Kingdom  £28  468- 
South  Africa,  £10,151;  Canada,  £1,621. 

Fish,  Preserved  in  Tins:  (a)  Herring.— Total,  £56,770:  United  Kingdom,  £50,527;  Norway, 
£4,501 ;  Canada,  £1,730. 

(b)  Salmon.— Total,  £282,747:  Canada,  £240,746;  United  States,  £29,779;  Soviet  Union, 
£7,021;  Japan,  £4,104;  Alaska,  £1,041. 

(c)  Sardines.— Total,  £87,438:  Norway,  £41,465;  United  Kingdom,  £22,507;  Canada, 
£17,361;  Portugal,  £3,760;  Spain,  £1,187;  United  States,  £178. 

(d)  Other.— Total,  £41,321:  Japan,  £17,852;  Canada,  £8,641;  New  Zealand,  £7,411; 
China,  £1.806;  United  Kingdom,  £1,318;  Spain,  £1,146;  Italy,  £1,127;  France,  £842;  Nor- 
way, £820. 

Sausage  Casings.— -Total,  £135,529  :  United  States,  £114,074;  New  Zealand,  £10,581;  United 
Kingdom,  £4,605:  Denmark,  £2,708;   Netherlands,  £1,342;   Canada,  £1,332. 


FOODSTUFFS  OF  VEGETABLE  ORIGIN 

Fruit  Juices  and  Syrups.— -Total,  £4,787:  United  Kingdom,  £3,145;  United  States,  £583; 
Canada,  £318. 

Hops.— Total,  £1,599:  Czechoslovakia,  £833;  New  Zealand,  £529;  United  States,  £234. 
Infants'  and  Invalids'  Foods.— -Total,  £16,812  :  United  Kingdom,  £14,897;  France,  £1,145; 
United  States,  £742. 

SPIRITUOUS  AND  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS 

Ale,  Beer,  and  Porter.— Total,  £35,871:  United  Kingdom,  £35,335;  Irish  Free  State,  £413. 
Whisky:  (a)  in  Bulk.— Total,  £357,618:  United  Kingdom,  £356,926;  Irish  Free  'State,  £673; 
Canada,  £19. 

(6)  Bottled.— Total,  £2,667:  United  Kingdom,  £2,626. 


TOBACCO  AND  PREPARATIONS  THEREOF 

Tobacco:  (a)  Cut  Fine  lor  Cigarette  Manufacture.— -Total,  £12,568:  United  States,  £8,359; 
United  Kingdom,  £2,709;  South  Africa,  £1,483. 

(b)  Unmanufactured.— Total,  £675,255:  United  States,  £630,978;  Cuba,  £23,225;  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  £12,052. 

Cigars.— Total,  £8,663:  Cuba,  £5,271;  United  States,  £2,549. 

Cigarettes.— Total,  £18,908:  United  States,  £8,171;  United  Kingdom,  £5,322. 

ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES   (NOT  FOODSTUFFS) 

Bristles,  Horsehair  Drafts.— -Total,  £56,659:  China,  £19,849;  Soviet  Union,  £15,891;  Japan, 
£13,911;  Canada,  £216. 

Hides  and  Skins:  (a)  Cattle.— Total,  £152,971:  New  Zealand,  £103,494;  Italy,  £31,713; 
Canada,  £648. 

(6)  Other.— Total,  £117,629':   United  States,  £27,402;   Netherlands  East  Indies,  £22,402; 
India,  £14,626;  Canada,  £11,266;  Soviet  Union,  £6,786;  Ceylon,  £5,749;  Turkey,  £5,312. 
84586-2 
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VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES  AND  FIBRES 

Miscellaneous  Fibres.— Total,  £21,189:  Canada,  £3,823;  India,  £3,230;  Belgium,  £3,014; 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  £2,757;  United  Kingdom,  £2,069;  British  East  Africa,  £1,143; 
Netherlands,  £1,099. 

Wood-pulp:  (a)  Mechanical— Total,  £18,084.  Sweden,  £17,450;  Finland,  £589;  Canada, 

£45. 

'(b)  Chemical— -Total,  £228,911:  Sweden,  £197,184;  Finland,  £11,083;  Canada,  £8,697; 
France,  £7,982. 

Seeds:  (a)  Gardening  and  Horticultural — Total,  £25,351:  United  States,  £5,996;  United 
Kingdom,  £4,761 ;  Germany,  £4,282;  New  Zealand,  £3,961;  France,  £2,481. 

(b)  Linseed  Cake  and  Oil  Cake.— Total,  £112,425:  New  Zealand,  £44,966;  United  King- 
dom, £11,252;  United  States,  £10,758;  Poland,  £8,845;  India,  £8,648;  Canada,  £1,145. 

Starch  Flour.— Total,  £2,267:  British  Malaya,  £757;  Netherlands  East  Indies,  £763; 
United  Kingdom,  £31  li;  Canada,  £3. 

APPAREL,  TEXTILES,  AND  MANUFACTURED  FIBRES 

Corsets.— Total,  £3,828:  United  States,  £2,020;  United  Kingdom,  £1,028;  France,  £626. 
Knitted  Dresses  and  Robes. — Total,  £1,300:  United  Kingdom,  £789;  Canada,  £5. 
Silk  Stockings.— -Total,  £3,134:  United  States,  £2,245. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Uppers,  Tops,  etc.— Total,  £1,844:  United  Kingdom,  £1,810;  Canada,  £28. 

Furs  and  Skins,  Dressed  or  Prepared  (other  than  Rabbit  Skins). — Total,  £127,605:  Soviet 
Union,  £38,956;  Hungary,  £36,363;  United  Kingdom,  £28,349;  Germany,  £6,486;  Bulgaria, 
£4,978;  United  States,  £4,258;  France,  £3,229;  Canada,  £2,088. 

Gloves  (other  than  Leather  or  Rubber).— -Total,  £189,969:  Germany,  £136,081;  United 
Kingdom,  £38,227;   Czechoslovakia,  £9,434;  Canada,  £13. 

Blankets.— Total,  £21,220:  Japan,  £8,713;  United  Kingdom,  £7,948;  United  States, 
£3,385. 

Linoleums  (other  than  Plain).— -Total,  £191,502:  United  Kingdom,  £174,181;  United 
States,  £10,680;  Belgium,  £5,306;  Canada,  £697. 

Canvas  and  Duck  (not  waterproofed). — Total,  £362,300:  United  Kingdom,  £336,335; 
Japan,  £16,050;  Belgium,  £5,056;  Canada,  £3,755. 

Leather cloth. .—Total,  £16,247:  United  Kingdom,  £12,148;  France,  £1,819;  United  States, 
£934. 

Oil  Baize,  or  other  Similar  Fabrics  prepared  with  Rubber,  Oil,  Cellulose  or  Nitro-cellulose. 
—Total,  £53,488:  United  Kingdom,  £42,768;  United  States,  £5,748;  Canada,  £4,254. 

Felts:  (a)  Wool— Total,  £46,628:  United  Kingdom,  £31,995;   Canada,  £13,669. 

(b)  For  Asbestos  Cement  Sheetmaking  Machines. — Total,  £8,970:  Canada,  £5,132;  United 
Kingdom,  £3,093. 

Silk  or  Part  Silk  Piece-goods.— -Total,  £1,199,118:  Japan,  £1,047,860;  United  Kingdom, 
£74,967;  France,  £30,255;  United  States,  £20,471;  Canada,  £1,049. 

Artificial  Silk  Piece-goods.— -Total,  £1,561,069:  United  Kingdom,  £662,368;  Japan,  £427,- 
367;  France,  £303,706;  Italy,  £58,048;  Switzerland,  £50,587;  Germany,  £23,773;  Canada, 
£12,708;  United  States,  £12,348. 

Miscellaneous  Piece-goods.— Total,  £207,523:  Canada,  £110,876;  United  Kingdom,  £87,990. 

Sewing  Silks  and  Silk  Twis ts. —Total,  £130,887:  United  Kingdom,  £101,921;  Germany, 
£15,853;  United  States,  £9,035;  Canada,  £2,391;  Italy,  £1,069. 

Mercerized  Cotton  Yarns.— Total,  £273,854:  United  Kingdom,  £22,725;  United  States, 
£47,854;  Japan,  £2,178;  Canada,  £961. 

OILS,  FATS,  AND  WAXES 

Greases  (including  Axle  Grease).— -Total,  £42,156:  United  States,  £30,895;  United  King- 
dom, £9,519. 

Kerosene  Oils.— -Total,  £622,838:  United  States,  £384,406;  Netherlands  East  Indies,  £191,- 
682  ;  British  Borneo,  £30,016. 

Mineral  Lubricating  Oil— Total,  £783,072:  United  States,  £729,695;  United  Kingdom, 
£22,333;  Germany,  £20,711. 

Turpentine.— Total,  £66,401:  United  States,  £64,048;  India,  £1,115. 
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PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

Blacks  (Bone,  Ivory,  Lamp,  and  Vegetable). — Total,  £54,539:  United  States,  £51,037; 
Canada,  £1,520;   United  Kingdom,  £1,506. 

Bronzing  and  Metal  Powders. — Total,  £15,525:  Germany,  £11,660;  United  Kingdom, 
£1,886;  United  Staites,  £852;  Canada,  £821. 

Prepared  Paints.— Total,  £15,547:  United  Kingdom,  £13,472;  United  States,  £1,669. 

STONES  AND  MINERALS 

Asbestos,  Crude.— Total,  £19,768:  South  Africa,  £13,052;   Canada,  £6,562. 
Abrasives  (Sand  Glass,  Emery  Paper  and  Cloth). — Total,  £59,910:    United  Kingdom, 
£35,568;  United  States,  £22,096;  Switzerland,  £1,692;  Canada,  £83. 

METALS,  METAL  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MACHINERY 

Adding  and  Computing  Machines.— Total,  £37,943:  United  States,  £36,305. 
Cash  Registers.— Total,  £24,089:   United  States,  £23,407. 

Distributor  Arms  (Electrical).— -Total,  £1,074:  United  States,  £955;  United  Kingdom, 
£108;  Canada,  £11. 

Storage  Batteries.— -Total,  £12,S44:   United  Kingdom,  £7,934;   United  States,  £4,551. 

Cotton-covered  Wire  and  Cable.— -Total,  £10,336:  United  Kingdom,  £9,981;  Canada,  £1. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Wire  (other  than  lead-covered). — Total,  £340,569:  United  King- 
dom, £293,277;  United  States,  £17,343;  Germany,  £13,550;  Netherlands,  £10,313;  Belgium, 
£4,949;  Canada,  £676. 

Carbon  Manufactures.— Total,  £38,966:  United  Kingdom,  £14,096;  Germany,  £11,041; 
United  States,  £10,431. 

Ignition  Coils.— Total,  £15,435:  United  States,  £7,730;  United  Kingdom,  £5,867;  Canada, 
£1,725. 

Electric  Fittings  (Switches,  Fuses,  Lightning  Arresters,  etc.) — Total,  £59,213:  United 
Kingdom,  £38,824;  United  States,  £10,718;  Germany,  £6,383. 

Electric  Stoves  (including  Elements). — Total,  £3,795:  Canada,  £2,354;  United  Kingdom, 
£815;  United  States,  £532, 

Automobile  Lamps.*— Total,  £22,233:  Netherlands,  £10,862;  United  Kingdom,  £6,093; 
Japan,  £4,456;  Canada,  £589. 

Electric  Control  Apparatus.— -Total,  £34,2,18:  United  Kingdom,  £15,829;  United  States, 
£13,897;  Switzerland,  £1,575;   Canada,  £1,084;   Germany,  £910. 

Wireless  Valves.— Total,  £331,394:  United  States,  £192,723;  Netherlands,  £90,619-  United 
Kingdom,  £46,473;  Canada,  £1,081. 

Wireless  Parts.— Total,  £38,146:  United  States,  £23,533;  United  Kingdom,  £8073'  Ger- 
many, £2,693;  Canada,  £2,131. 

Miscellaneous  Electrical  Appliances. — Total,  £148,618:  United  Kingdom,  £68,534-  United 
States,  £45,560;  Germany,  £24,699;  Japan,  £3,179;  Austria,  £3,107;   Canada,  £587. 

Discs  for  Agricultural  Implements.— -Total,  £31,267:  United  Kingdom  £29  472-  United 
States,  £1,697;  Canada,  £98. 

Drills  (Agricultural).— Total,  £2,509:  Canada,  £2,457. 

Knife  Sections  and  Ledger  Plates  for  Reapers,  Binders,  and  Mowers—  Total  £3  023- 
United  Kingdom,  £2,162;   Canada,  £434;  United  States,  £422. 

Other  Metal  Parts  for  Reapers  and  Binders.— -Total,  £2,904:  United  States,  £1,766;  Can- 
ada,  £993. 

Other  Metal  Parts  for  Hay  Rakes  and  Mowers.— Total,  £3,262:  United  States  £1388- 
Canada,  £1,355.  '     '  ' 

Mowers.— Total,  £8,229:  Sweden,  £5,029;  Canada,  £1,600;  United  Kingdom  £1  285- 
United  States,  £315.  * 

Ploughs.— Total,  £1,700:  Canada,  £788;  United  States,  £577;  United  Kingdom,  £245. 
Ploughshares.— Total,  £1,955:   Canada,  £1,073;   United  States,  £521;   United'  Kingdom, 
£356. 

Plough  Mouldboards  and  other  Parts  of  Ploughs.— -Total,  £1,061:  Canada,  £533;  United 
Kingdom,  £271;  United  States,  £255. 

*  From  Oct.  1,  1932.    From  July  1  to  Sept.  30  imports  from  Canada  of  unspecified  fila- 
ment lamps  amounted  to  £135. 
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Reapers,  Threshers,  and  Harvesters. — Total,  £1,420:   Canada,  £1,420. 
Other  Implements  and  Machinery  (Agricultural)  —Total,  £1,574:   France,  £494;  United 
States,  £475. 

Metal-working  Machinery:  (a)  Drilling  Machines. — Total,  £12,094:  United  Kingdom, 
£6,874;  Germany,  £2,636;  United  States,  £2,324;  Canada,  £50. 

(b)  Grinding  Machines.— Total,  £8,157:  United  Kingdom,  £6,095;  United  States,  £1,301; 
Germany,  £606;   Canada,  £150. 

Milling  Machinery  (Grain).— Total,  £4,241:  Switzerland,  £2,586;  United  Kingdom,  £1,458; 
United  States,  £156;  Canada,  £41. 

Mining  Drills.— Total,  £43,678:  United  Kingdom,  £32,606;  United  States,  £9,524;  Ger- 
many, £1,335;  Canada,  £195. 

Motor  Car  Engines.— -Total,  £26,802:  United  States,  £14,881;  United  Kingdom,  £10,695; 
Canada,  £876. 

Spark  Plugs. — Total,  £28,938:  Canada.  £16,840;  United  Kingdom,  £10,735;  United  States, 
£1,759. 

Other  Motive  Power  Machinery  .—Total,  £52,564:  United  Kingdom,  £30,109;  United 
States,  £16,045;   Canada,  $4,545. 

Refrigerators  and  Parts.— -Total,  £9,632:  United  States,  £7,063;  United  Kingdom,  £1,400. 

Roller  and  Ball  Bearings.— -Total.  £91,322:  United  Kingdom,  £49,913;  United  States,  £16,- 
603;  iSweden,  £15,672;  Germany,  £4,381 ;  Italy,  £3,617;  Canada,  £524. 

Sewing  Machines  (Treadle  or  Hand)  .—Total,  £21.376:  United  Kingdom,  £15,236;  United 
States,  £4,654;  Germany,  £1,486. 

Knitting  Machines.— -Total,  £119,832:  Germany,  £44,160;  United  States,  £43,018;  United 
Kingdom,  £20,098;   Canada,  £4,650;  Switzerland,  £3,381;  Japan,  £2,515;   France,  £1,179. 

Typewriters  and  Parts.— Total,  £77,285:  Canada,  £32,959;  United  States,  £24,417;  United 
Kingdom,  £19,659. 

Weighing  Machines.— -Total,  £28,488:  United  Kingdom,  £13,613;  United  States,  £7,341; 
Germany,  £2,272;  Belgium,  £2,0CO:   France,  £1,551;   Canada.  £726. 

Brazing  and  Soldering  Alloys.— -Total,  £3,051:  United  Kingdom,  £1,508;  United  States, 
£442;  Canada,  £225. 

Aluminium  Plates  and  Sheets.— -Total,  £89,893:  United  Kingdom,  £89,146;   Canada,  £30. 
Machine  Driving  Chains.— Total,  £3,401:  United  Kingdom,  £2,233;  United  States,  £1,060. 
Iron  and  Steel  Rods^-Tot&l,  £7,343:   United  States,  £5,384;   United  Kingdom,  £1,229; 
Canada,  £105. 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars  of  Fancy  Pattern.— Total,  £138,896:  United  Kingdom,  £96,444; 
Czechoslovakia,  £27,815;  Sweden,  £6,208;  United  States,  £3,912;  Austria,  £1,917;  Belgium, 
£1,242;  Germany,  £1,092;  Canada,  £203. 

Wire  (No.  15  or  Finer  Gauge;.— Total,  £79,554:  United  Kingdom,  £53,055;  United  States, 
£21,302;  Germany,  £3,784;  Canada,  £63-1. 

Irons  (other  than  Electric).— Total,  £5,867:  United  States,  £4,165;  Canada,  £1,143; 
United  Kingdom,  £414. 

Lamps  and  Lampwa  re  .—Total.  £121,381:  United  Kingdom,  £56,516;  United  States,  £28,- 
997;  Japan,  £10,337;  Germany,  £10,227;  Canada,  £5,278;  Netherlands,  £3,272;  Sweden, 
£3,179;  China,  £1,027. 

Incandescent  Mantles.— Total,  £11,267:  United  Kingdom,  £7,884;  Sweden,  £1,769;  Canada, 
£1,022. 

Malleable  Iron  Castings.— Total,  £3,286:  United  Kingdom,  £2,065;  United  States,  £1,049; 
Canada,  £137. 

Horseshoe  Nails.— Total,  £19,522!:  United  Kingdom,  £14,781;  Sweden,  £4,210;  Canada, 
£165. 

Tacks.— Total,  £8,718:  United  Kingdom,  £8,292;  Canada,  £123;  United  States,  £117. 

Nails  (other  than  Wire  Nails  and  Staples).— Total,  £7,779:  United  Kingdom,  £3,929; 
Germany,  £2,265;  United  States,  £852;  Canada,  £307. 

Nickel— Total,  £12,724:  United  Kingdom,  £9,519;  Germany,  £2,700;  Canada,  £476; 
United  States,  £29. 

Wrought  Iron  or  Steel  Pipes:  (a)  Under  3  Inches  in  Diameter.— Total,  £314,174:  United 
Kingdom,  £280,274;  Canada,  £21,582;   Czechoslovakia  £6  621 ;  United  States .  f  ^ 

(6)  Three  Inches  and  over  but  not  exceeding  6  Inches.— -Total,  £20,717:  United  States. 
£19976 

'  (c)  Other.— Total,  £2,370:   United  Kingdom,  £2,157;  Canada,  £171. 
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Pins,  Hooks,  Eyes,  etc.— Total,  £41.049:  United  Kingdom,  £38,825;  United  States  £1  203- 
Germany,  £653;  France,  £156;  Canada,  £103. 

Cutlery,  Spoons,  and  Fork&r-Total,  £283,600:  United  Kingdom,  £211,361;  Germany 
£44,122;  Canada,  £15,931;  Japan,  £4,160;  United  States,  £3,140;  France,  £2,462;  Czecho- 
slovakia, £1,103. 

Metal  Sheets,  Plated,  Polished,  or  Decorated.— -Total,  £5,264:  United  Kingdom,  £4,342; 
United  States,  £308;  Canada,  £144. 

Axes  and  Similar  Cutting  Tools.— Total,  £52,884:  United  States,  £23,360;  Canada,  £16,546; 
United  Kingdom,  £8,201;  Sweden,  £3,735. 

Files  and  Rasps.— Total,  £69,936:  United  Kingdom,  £49,270;  Canada,  £17,791;  United 
States,  £1,999. 

Saws  and  Blades  (Hand).— Total,  £36,853:  United  Kingdom,  £26,855;  United  States, 
£6,598;   Germany,  £2,653;   Canada,  £235. 

Shovels  and  Spades.— -Total,  £18,243:  United  Kingdom,  £17,882. 

Other  Tools.— Total,  £336,724:  United  Kingdom,  £186,440;  Germany,  £67,707;  United 
States,  49,121;  Canada,  £16,633;   Sweden,  £9,245. 

Axles  and  Axle-boxes.— Total,  £6,010:  United  States,  £3,613;  United  Kingdom,  £1,405; 
Canada,  £685. 

Brake  and  Transmission  Lining. — Total,  £60,914:  United  Kingdom,  £35,766;  United  States, 
£20,3117;   Canada,  £2,032;    Germany,  £1,742. 

Valves,  Cyclometers,  Speedometers  for  Cycles.— Total,  £71,176:  United  States,  £32,905; 
United  Kingdom,  £19,823 ;  Canada,  £15,055. 

Gears  for  Motor  Vehicles.— Total,  £9,582:  United  Kingdom,  £6,123;  United  States, 
£3,224;  Canada,  £43. 

Motor  Car  Bodies.— Total,  £12,233:  United  States,  £8,319;  United  Kingdom,  £3,007; 
Canada,  £155. 

Unassembled  Motor  Car  Chassis.— Total,  £1,274,972:  United  Kingdom,  £642,373;  United 
States,  £366,006;  Canada,  £259,117. 

Assembled  Motor  Car  Chassis.— Total,  £31,858:  United  Kingdom,  £13,968;  United  States, 
£9,084. 

Motor  Car  Parts.— Total,  £116,708:  United  States,  £66,670;  United  Kingdom,  £36,392; 
Canada,  £12,022. 

Shock  Absorbers.— Total,  £11,440:  Canada,  £4,701;  United  Kingdom,  £4,160;  United 
States,  £2,451. 

Miscellaneous  Motor  Car  Parts.— Total,  £153,712:  United  States,  £63,630;  United  King- 
dom, £57,688;  Canada,  £30,736. 

Wind  Screens.— -Total,  £2,601:   United  States,  £2,513;   Canada,  £47. 

Wire  for  Fly  Doors  and  Windows..— Total,  £1,923:  Canada,  £652;  United  Kingdom, 
£400;  United  States,  £230. 

RUBBER  AND  LEATHER  AND  SUBSTTTUTEiS 

Boot  and  Apparel  Elastic— Total,  £182,483:  United  Kingdom,  £92,076;  United  States, 
£45,744;   Germany,  £17,015;   Japan,  £11,453;    Canada,  £4,698;    Czechoslovakia,  £4,014. 

Rubber  Thread.— -Total,  £7,749:  United  Kingdom,  £6,274;  United  States,  £1,400;  Canada, 

£63. 

Rubber  Gloves.— Total,  £1,505:  Canada,  £688;  United  Kingdom,  £627. 
Pneumatic  Tire  Covers.— Total,  £11,164:   United  Kingdom,  £9,438. 
Pneumatic  Tire  Tubes.— Total,  £3,039:   United  Kingdom,  £2,653. 

Rubber  Tires  other  than  Pneumatic. — Total,  £5,671:  France,  £5,144;  United  Kingdom, 
£456;  United  States,  £63;   Canada,  £8. 

Canvas  and  Combination  Belting. — Total,  £7,709:  United  Kingdom,  £5,228;  United 
States,  £1,464;  Canada,  £880. 

WOOD  AND  WICKER 

Timber,  Bent  or  Cut  into  Shape,  Dressed  or  Partly  Dressed. — Total,  £1,213:  Canada, 
£535;  United  States,  £506. 

Timber  for  Manufacture  of  Boxes,  Undressed.— Total,  £286,289:  Canada,  £243,130; 
United  States,  £31,187;  New  Zealand,  £6,786;  Sweden,  £4,328. 

Boxboard  Cut  to  Size,  Dressed  or  Partly  Dressed.— Total,  £40,598:  Sweden,  £24,440; 
Norway,  £8,150;  Finland,  £2,177;  Canada,  £2,042;   Estonia,  £1,235;  Germany,  £1,069. 
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Hickory,  Undressed.— Total,  £5,549:  United  States,  £5,302;  Canada,  £165;  United  King- 
dom, £22. 

Douglas  Fir  Logs  (not  sawn).— Total,  £28,392:  Canada,  £28,308;  United  States,  £84. 

Other  Logs.— Total,  £10,736:  Pacific  Islands,  £5,633;  Philippine  Islands,  £2,598;  New 
Zealand,  £809;  Canada,  £793. 

Staves:  (a)  Dressed  or  Partly  Dressed.— -Total,  £28,481:  Poland,  £15,229;  United  States, 
£13,248. 

(6)  Undressed.— Total,  £7,700:  Canada,  £7,287;  Poland,  £413. 

Undressed  Timber:  (a)  Redwood,  less  than  8  inches  by  2  inches. — Total,  £34,580:  United 
States,  £34,169;  Canada,  £411. 

(b)  Western  Red  Cedar,  less  than  8  inches  by  2  inches.— Total,  £1,010:  Canada,  £1,009; 
United  States,  £1. 

(c)  Douglas  Fir,  less  than  7  inches  by  2\  inches.— Total,  £13,369:  Canada,  £12,804; 
United  States,  £592. 

(d)  Other,  less  than  7  inches  by  2^  inches.— Total,  £268,750:  New  Zealand,  £228,860; 
United  States,  £12,215;  United  Kingdom,  £10,159;   Canada,  £6,967;  Japan,  £4,882. 

(e)  For  Use  in  Manufacturing  Doors,  less  than  7  feet  6  inches  by  10%  by  2\  inches. 
—Total,  £4,506:  United  States,  £3,569;   Canada,  £937. 

(/)  Redwood,  not  less  than  8  inches  by  2  inches  but  less  than  12  inches  by  6  inches. — 
Total,  £19,655:  United  States,  £19,350;  Canada,  £305. 

(g)  Western  Cedar,  not  less  than  8  inches  by  2  inches  but  less  than  12  inches  by  6  inches. 
—Total,  £621:  Canada,  £621. 

(h)  Douglas  Fir,  not  less  than  7  inches  by  2\  inches  but  less  than  12  inches  by  10  inches 
—Total,  £107,688;  Canada,  £99,464;  United  States,  £8,224. 

(i)  Other,  not  less  than  7  inches  by  2\-  inches  but  less  than  12  inches  by  10  inches. — 
Total,  £40,441:  New  Zealand,  £14,761;  United  States,  £8,653;  Canada,  £7,658;  Sweden, 
£2,636. 

(;)  Redwood,  12  inches  by  6  inches  and  over, — Total,  £911:  United  States,  £865;  Canada, 

£46. 

(k)  Douglas  Fir,  for  Use  Underground  for  Mining  Purposes,  12  inches  by  6  inches  and 
over.— Total,  £18,100:  Canada,  £18,100. 

(I)  Douglas  Fir,  12  inches  by  10  inches  and  over.— Total,  £35,986:  Canada,  £33,303; 
United  States,  £2,683. 

(m)  Other,  12  inches  by  10  inches  and  over. — Total,  £2,732:  New  Zealand,  £1017-  Soviet 
Union,  £930;  Canada,  £520. 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Manufactures.— -Total,  £149,707:  Sweden,  £41,240;  Latvia,  £31,205; 
United  Kingdom,  £27,553;  Finland,  £21,280;  Lithuania,  £9,830;  United  States,  £4,572-  Dan- 
zig, £4,074;  Canada,  £3,016. 

Tool  Handles.— -Total,  £18,726:  United  States,  £13,721;  Canada,  £4.292. 

PAPER  AND  STATIONERY 

Absorbent  Paper  and  Duplicating  Paper. — Total,  £12,203:  United  Kingdom,  £11,938; 
Canada,  £20. 

Blotting  Paper.— Total,  £29,298:  United  Kingdom,  £24,987;  Germany,  £2,118;  Switzer- 
land, £1,371;  Canada,  £566. 

Paper  Boards  (other  than  Strawboard  and  Millboard). — Total,  £156.365:  United  King- 
dom, £53,151 ;  Sweden,  £50,814;  Germanv,  £19.185;  United  States,  £11,900;  Norway,  £5,810; 
Finland,  £5,585;   Netherlands,  £2,709;   Canada,  2,683;   Austria,  £2,632. 

Co ver  Paper.— Total,  £9,742:  United  Kingdom,  £6,237;  Germanv,  £2,328;  Belgium,  £353; 
Canada,  £343. 

Fruit  Wrapping  Paper.— -Total,  £47,013:  Sweden,  £36,827;  Norway,  £6,578;  United  States, 
£2,433;  Canada,  £763. 

Newsprint:  (a)  in  rolls  not  less  than  10  inches  wide. — Total,  £1,290,317:  United  Kingdom, 
£695,346;  Canada,  £565.131;  other,  £29,840. 

(b)  In  sheets  not  less  than  20  inches  by  25  inches. — Total,  £86,693:  United  Kingdom, 
£42,542;   Canada,  £25,333;   Sweden.  £9,934;   Norway,  £7,368. 

(c)  Glazed  or  Coated,  in  rolls  not  less  than  10  inches  wide. — Total,  £28,925:  United  King- 
dom, £21,754;  Sweden,  £3,150;  Canada,  £1,534;  Norway,  £1,204. 

(d)  Glazed  or  Coated,  in  sheets  not  less  than  20  inches  by  25  inches. — Total,  £409.574: 
United  Kingdom,  £323,035;  Sweden,  £33,070;  Norway,  £25,429;  Austria,  £6,271;  Canada, 
£5,707;  Japan,  £5,461. 

Roofing  and  Sheathing  Felt  and  Paper.— -Total,  £7,466:  United  States,  £4,636;  Canada, 
£1,051;  United  Kingdom,  £817;  Sweden,  £694. 

Stencil  Carbon  and  Copying  Papers.— -Total,  £29,129:  United  Kingdom,  £22,972;  United 
States,  £4,486;   Canada,  £1,470. 

Wastepaper,  etc.— -Total,  £15,992:  United  Kingdom,  £14,034;  New  Zealand,  £1,539; 
Canada,  £249. 
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Writing  and  Typewriting  Paper.— -Total,  £402,333:  United  Kingdom,  £260,092;  Norway, 
£70,254;  Sweden,  £22,329;  Finland,  £15,520;  Canada,  £10,068;  Japan,  £6,549;  United  States, 
£5,752;  Germany,  £5,049. 

Playing  Cards.— Total,  £10,061 :  United  Kingdom,  £8,080 ;  United  States,  £1,198 ;  Canada, 
£709. 

Paperhangings  and  Wallpapers. — Total,  £60,364:  United  Kingdom,  £51,454;  Canada, 
£7,509. 

Fountain  Pens,  etc.— Total,  £49,911:  United  Kingdom,  £32,691;  United  States,  £8,629; 
Japan,  £5,257;  Canada,  £2,734. 

JEWELLERY,  TIMEPIECES  AND  FANCY  GOODS 

Smoking  Accessories. — Total,  £35,536:  Germany,  £8,611;  United  Kingdom,  £7,758; 
Japan,  £7,468;   Czechoslovakia,  £4,617;   Canada,  £648. 

Clocks,  other  than  Wood,  Movements  and  Parts. — Total,  £77,277:  Germany,  £32,590; 
Canada,  £17,279;  United  Kingdom,  £12,295;  Japan,  £8,519. 

Watches  and  Chronometers.— -Total,  £28,666:  Switzerland,  £12,803;  Canada,  £11,466; 
Germany,  £2,906. 

Watch  Movements.— -Total,  £53,940:  Switzerdand,  £52,842;  Germany,  £699;  United 
States,  £306;  United  Kingdom,  £33;  Canada,  £28. 


OPTICAL,  SURGICAL,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Sensitized  Kinematograph  Films.— Total,  £148,548:  Canada,  £107,663;  United  States, 
£34,095;  United  Kingdom,  £4,341;  German}',  £1,813. 

Spectacles  and  Frames.— -Total,  £69,626:  Germany,  £27,008;  United  Kingdom,  £118,294; 
United  States,  £14,269;   Canada,  £5,103. 

Cameras  and  Accessories.— Total,  £19,969:  United  States,  £6,900;  United  Kingdom,  £6,272 ; 
Germany,  £5,388;  Canada,  £1,192. 


DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  AND  FERTILIZERS 

Acetone.— Total,  £8.306:  United  States,  £5,338;  Germany,  £2,086;  United  Kingdom 
£768;  Canada,  £114. 

Calcium  Acetate. — Total,  £1,541:   Canada,  £753;  United  Kingdom,  £33. 

Cements  and  Prepared  Adhesives  such  as  Mucilage,  Liquid  Glue,  etc. — Total  £14>47S- 
United  Kingdom,  £5,429;  United  States,  £5.308;  Canada,  £2,251. 

Cyanides  of  Potassium  and  Sodium. — Total,  £67,857:  United  Kingdom,  £52,237;  United 
States,  £7,908;  Canada,  £7,523;   Germany,  £188. 

Crude  Drugs.— Total,  £16,271:  United  States,  £3,349;  Italy,  £2,410;  United  Kingdom, 
£2,229;  Canada,  £1.577;  Persia.  £1,135. 

Proprietary  Medicines.— -Total,  £207,606:  United  Kingdom,  £130,775;  United  States,  £31,- 
405;  Germany,  £27,837;  France,  £8,624;  Switzerland,  £4,091;  Canada,  £1,295;  New  Zea- 
land, £1,157. 

Ammonium  Sulphate  Fertilizers. — Total,  £85,370:  United  Kingdom,  £80,780;  Canada, 
£4,518. 

Wood  and  Methyl  Alcohol— Total,  £6,714:  United  States,  £3,604;  Germany,  £1,218; 
United  Kingdom,  £1,179;  Sweden,  £556;  Canada,  £157. 

Miscellaneous  Chemicals.— -Total,  £317,826:  United  Kingdom,  £148,577;  United  States, 
£69,423;  Germany,  £68,850;  Canada,  £13,480;  France,  £5,074;  Switzerland,  £4,466;  Nether- 
lands, £4,406. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Rifle  and  Revolver  Cartridges.— -Total,  £72,772:  United  Kingdom,  £58,130;  United  States, 
£8,682;  Canada,  £3,622;   Sweden,  £1,109. 

Brooms,  Whisks,  Mops,  and  Carpet  Sweepers. — Total,  £9,720:  United  Kingdom,  £8,421; 
Canada,  £1,155. 

Vacuum  Cleaners.— Total,  £50,900  :  Sweden,  £27,616;  United  Kingdom,  £14,176;  Canada, 
£6,163;  Switzerland,  £1,693. 

Wax  Candles.— Total,  £3,066:  United  Kingdom,  £2,314;   Canada,  £401. 

Knife,  Metal,  and  Stove  Polishes.— -Total,  £6,914:  United  Kingdom,  £5,889;  United 
States,  £1,003;  Canada,  £14. 

Oilmen's  Stores.— -Total,  £69,485:  United  Kingdom,  £55,659;  Canada,  £7,839;  New  Zea- 
land, £2,824. 

Asbestos  Packing  for  Engines.— -Total,  £37,774:  United  Kingdom,  £22,240;  United  States, 
£13,582;  Canada,  £678;  Austria,  £638;   Germany,  £576. 

Wall  and  Ceiling  Parts  and  Decorations.— Total,  £10,825:  Canada,  £4,766;  United  States, 
£2,533;  United  Kingdom,  £2,419. 
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MARKET  FOR  ELECTRIC  HEATERS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  July  26,  1934. — South  Africa  offers  a  market  for  electric  heaters 
of  all  kinds.  Climatic  conditions  are  such  that  central  heating  is  not  essential, 
but  during  the  winter  months — June,  July,  and  August — some  artificial  heat  is 
required. 

The  climate  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  profoundly  affected  by  the 
elevation  of  its  land  surface.  The  greater  portion  has  an  elevation  of  over  3,000 
feet,  while  the  area  below  1,500  feet  consists  merely  of  a  narrow  fringe  around 
the  coast.  This  formation  naturally  affects  the  temperature.  Cape  Town  in 
the  extreme  southwest,  in  latitude  33°  56'  S.,  height  40  feet  above  sea  level,  has 
a  mean  temperature  of  63-3°  F.,  though  temperatures  of  around  40°  F.  are  not 
infrequent,  while  Pretoria  in  the  north,  latitude  25°  45'  S.,  height  4,350  feet, 
has  63-5°  F.  as  a  mean  temperature.  Thus  the  increase  in  mean  annual  tem- 
perature from  south  to  north,  which  would  be  evident  were  the  country  flat,  is 
almost  absent,  the  effect  of  increased  solar  radiation  being  compensated  for  by 
the  decrease  of  temperature  with  height. 

Frosts  may  occur  over  the  interior  at  any  time  of  the  year,  though  the 
period  when  they  are  most  likely  to  be  experienced  is  April  to  Otober.  Heat 
at  such  times  is  desired,  and  such  is  readily  supplied  if  the  householder  possesses 
an  electric  heater.  Electric  current  being  comparatively  cheap,  the  use  of  elec- 
tric heaters  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  total  white  population  at  the  last  census  in  1931  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  was  1,828,175,  of  which  177,449  reside  in  Natal;  but  this  province  does 
not  offer  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  heaters.  The  principal  centres  of  distribu- 
tion would  be  found  in  the  cities  of  the  Cape  Province,  Transvaal,  and  Orange 
Free  State.  Johannesburg  has  a  white  population  (1931)  of  203,298;  Cape 
Town,  150,914;  Pretoria,  62,138;  Bloemfontein,  28,503;  Germiston,  23,956; 
Kimberley,  18,618;  Benoni,  17,590. 

Evidence  of  the  growing  demand  for  electric  heaters  is  to  be  found  in  the 
increasing  number  of  displays  in  store  windows.  The  variation  in  type  and  size 
is  very  wide,  ranging  from  the  small  bowl  type  retailing  at  around  the  equivalent 
of  $2  each  up  to  the  more  ornamental  ones  of  "  coal  fires  "  fitted  with  extra  fire- 
bars, retailing  for  $35.  (Illustrations  of  those  now  being  offered  on  this  market 
are  available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.) 

In  supplying  this  market,  the  object  should  be  to  offer  a  heater  of  good 
quality  but  low  in  price,  with  as  low  unit  consumption  of  electricity  as  possible 
yet  with  a  high  heating  capacity  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  weight  of  the 
heater  down. 

The  voltage  of  electric  current  supplied  throughout  the  Union  varies,  but 
manufacturers  interested  should  figure  on  200  to  240  volts,  50  cycle,  alternating 
current,  and  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  heaters  must  have  plainly  marked  on 
them  the  voltage  for  which  they  are  intended  in  addition  to  the  current  con- 
sumption. 

The  duty  on  electric  heaters  entering  South  Africa  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
However,  in  this  connection,  Canada  together  with  the  United  Kingdom  is 
accorded  preferential  treatment,  the  rate  being  15  per  cent. 

The  method  of  distribution  is  through  an  agent  to  the  retail  trade.  If  any 
Canadian  manufacturer  is  interested  in  catering  for  this  market,  on  receipt  of 
c.i.f.  prices  Cape  Town  together  with  descriptive  literature  this  office  will  be 
glad  to  suggest  suitable  representatives. 
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CENSUS  OF  SHEEP  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  July  25,  1934. — The  interim  return  of  sheep  in  New  Zealand  as 
at  April  30,  1934,  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  800,000  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding date  in  1933.  The  subjoined  table  shows  that  this  increase  follows 
three  successive  decreases  which  have  occurred  since  the  record  figure  of  30,841,- 
287  set  up  in  1930:— 

number  of  sheep  in  new  zealand,  and  export  of  mutton  and  lamb, 

1924-25  to  1933-34 


Mutton  Lamb 

Year  ended  Carcases  Carcases 

April  30  No.  of  Sheep  Exported  Exported 

1925    24,547,955  2,067,985  4,581,973 

1926    24,904,993  2,008,481  4,795,070 

1927    25,649,016  2,166,405  4,965,645 

1928    27,133,810  2,244,909  6,047,836 

1929    29,051,382  1,922,242  5,957,578 

1930    30,841,287  1,977,949  6,182,930 

1931    29,792,516  2,473,531  7,627,164 

1932    28,691,788  2,574,222  8,393,392 

1933    27,755,966  2,370,483  8,840,130 

1934    28,550,770*  2,064,675  8,761,218 


*  Interim  figure. 

These  figures  exclude  legs  and  pieces  exported,  which  only  amounted  to 
1,256  cwts.  in  the  1933-34  season,  but  in  previous  years  averaged  about  4,500 
cwts.  annually. 

The  practically  steady  increase  in  shipments  of  lamb  carcasses  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  phenomenal,  though  it  was  marked  in  the  last  few 
seasons,  excluding  1933-34,  by  a  somewhat  proportionate  falling  off  in  sheep 
population.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  reductions  in  sheep  population 
was  the  low  prices  for  wool,  and  the  fairly  steady,  if  not  good,  prices  for  lamb. 
This  led  to  increased  slaughtering  of  young  animals,  and  a  falling  off  in  numbers 
of  breeding  ewes.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  very  favourable  record  of  lamb- 
ing, due  to  excellent  climatic  conditions  during  the  years  of  depression,  the  sheep 
population  would  have  fallen  off*  most  seriously. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  widespread  interest  in  sheep  for  wool,  meat 
production,  and  dual  purposes,  which  is  fostered  by  the  low  prices  current  for 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy  products,  from  which  many  farmers  are  inclined 
to  return  to  sheep  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  earnings  while  wool  and  lamb 
prices  are  holding  firm. 

EXCHANGE  RATES  UN  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  July  24,  1934. — A  report  was  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1563  (January  13,  1934)  with  regard  to  the  rates  of  exchange 
in  New  Zealand,  and  mention  was  there  made  of  the  setting  up  of  a  Reserve 
Bank  and  its  possible  assumption  of  responsibility  for  the  exchange  rate.  This 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  Zealand  is  to  assume  its  functions  on  August  1,  1934,  and 
a  synopsis  of  the  Act  under  which  it  was  incorporated  was  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1571  (March  10,  1934). 

An  official  statement  by  the  Reserve  Bank  Board  regarding  exchange  rates 
was  published  in  the  daily  press  of  July  19  in  the  following  terms: — 

In  order  to  dispel  existing  uncertainty  with  regard  to  ithe  rate  of  exchange  on  London, 
the  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Zealand  announces  that  in  the  absence  of  unforeseen  develop- 
ments in  the  meantime  the  following  rates  will  be  fixed  on  August  1,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  section  16  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Act,  1933. 
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The  rate  at  which  sterling  will  be  given  for  immediate  delivery  in  London  in  exchange 
for  Reserve  Bank  notes,  £125  New  Zealand  equals  £100  London. 

The  rate  at  which  Reserve  Bank  notes  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  gold  or  for  sterling 
for  immediate  delivery  in  London,  £124  New  Zealand  equals  £100  London. 

The  Reserve  Bank  will  aim  at  retaining  these  rates  unchanged  for  a  long  period  unless 
there  should  be  a  marked  alteration  in  existing  conditions.  To  assist  in  achieving  this 
measure  of  stability  the  Reserve  Bank  will  be  prepared  to  enter  into  forward  exchange  con- 
tracts with  the  trading  banks.  The  Reserve  Bank  does  not  wish  to  compete  for  exchange 
business  in  the  ordinary  course,  provided  adequate  facilities  are  available  elsewhere,  although 
it  will,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  fulfil  its  statutory  obligations  as  indicated  above  if  requested 
to  do  so. 

The  trading  banks  will  be  free  to  formulate  their  own  exchange  policy  and  to  fix  their 
own  buying  and  selling  rates  for  London  funds. 

The  sterling  funds  held  in  London  by  the  Reserve  Bank  from  time  to  time  should  be 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  monetary  reserves  of  the  Dominion  for  use  in  case  of  need. 

This  pronouncement  is  likely  to  allay  some  of  the  widespread  rumours  that 
the  existing  rate  was  to  be  lowered  and  will  enable  merchants  and  importers  to 
resume  buying,  of  which  they  have  long  been  hesitant  in  the  fear  that  some 
change  was  impending.  The  promise  of  stability  of  rates  is  also  likely  to  result 
in  the  repatriation  of  funds  representing  sales  of  imports,  which  have  been  left 
to  accumulate  in  New  Zealand  pending  a  fall  in  the  premium  on  London  funds. 
The  announcement  of  the  willingness  of  the  Reserve  Bank  to  make  forward 
exchange  contracts  with  the  trading  banks  is  an  innovation  so  far  as  New  Zea- 
land is  concerned. 

The  large  problem  to  be  faced  is  the  disposal  of  the  very  big  accumulations 
of  sterling  exchange  in  London  owned  by  the  New  Zealand  Government  as  a 
result  of  its  purchases  under  the  Banks  Indemnity  Exchange  Act,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  similar  funds  which  would  arise  should  there  be  a  continued  excess  of 
exports  over  visible  and  invisible  imports.  Upon  the  latter  eventuality  may 
depend  the  ability  or  otherwise  of  the  Reserve  Bank  to  maintain  the  announced 
rates,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  some  relief  to  business  interests  to  be  thus 
assured  of  stable  rates.  Some  concern  is  expressed  as  to  whethor  or  not  the 
trading  banks  will  now  make  alterations  in  their  exchange  rates  less  favourable 
to  buyers  or  sellers,  but  no  announcement  along  these  lines  has  yet  been  issued 
by  those  banks. 

CONDITIONS  IN  FIJI 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  July  17,  1934.— The  Colony  of  Fiji,  situated  in  the  South 
Pacific  within  the  tropical  belt,  depends  principally  on  the  production  and  sale 
of  such  commodities  as  sugar,  copra,  bananas,  citrus  fruits,  and  pineapples. 

PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES 

Sugar. — Sugar-growing  is  the  chief  industry,  and  to-day  probably  more  than 
ever  before  the  colony  is  dependent  on  it.  The  industry  dates  from  the  early 
"  seventies  "  of  last  century  and  has  passed  through  various  vicissitudes ;  but 
it  now  appears  to  have  reached  a  solid  basis.  There  are  upwards  of  80,000  acres 
under  cultivation  for  sugar  cane,  of  which  approximately  55,000  acres  are  worked 
by  some  4,600  East  Indian  farmers.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  industry,  Pacific 
Island  labour  was  employed,  but  it  was  found  that  East  Indians  were  better 
suited  to  this  work,  and  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  European 
mechanical  staff  and  about  1,000  Fijians,  the  labour  employed  is  wholly  East 
Indian.  Statistics  of  the  actual  production  of  sugar  are  not  available,  but  the 
quantity  exported  represents  practically  the  whole  of  the  production,  excluding 
the  factor  of  carry-over  from  one  season  to  another.  The  exports  of  sugar  from 
Fiji  during  the  past  five  years  were:  1929,  72,275  tons;  1930,  90,929  tons;  1931, 
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67,929  tons;  1932,  131,302  tons;  1933,  113,836  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
production  for  the  present  year  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  95,000  tons.  It 
is  understood  that  prospects  for  1935  are  excellent  and,  given  favourable  weather 
conditions,  the  production  next  year  may  approximate  that  for  1932,  which  was 
a  record  for  the  colony. 

With  regard  to  the  exports  of  sugar  in  1933,  which,  as  has  been  stated  above, 
amounted  to  113,836  tons,  the  value  was  £1,180,782,  and  when  it  is  realized  that 
the  total  exports  of  all  commodities  that  year  amounted  to  £1,725,529,  the  import- 
ance of  the  sugar  industry  will  be  appreciated.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the 
largest  consumer,  the  shipments  to  that  country  having  amounted  to  63,763  tons 
to  the  value  of  £656,619.  Canada  was  the  other  important  buyer,  being  credited 
with  47,712  tons  valued  at  £500,278.  New  Zealand  took  2,349  tons  to  the  value 
of  £23,746. 

Copra,  which  is  the  dried  flesh  of  the  fruit  of  the  cocoanut  palm,  is  the 
second  most  important  product  of  Fiji.  The  industry  has  been  an  important 
one  for  the  colony,  as  during  past  years  it  has  been  stable,  compared  with  other 
other  industries.  This,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  said  to-day.  During  the  war 
copra  realized  as  high  as  £55  per  ton  in  London.  By  the  end  of  1932  the  London 
price  was  down  to  about  £12  per  ton;  in  1933  prices  dropped  steadily  until  in 
December  quotations  were  as  low  as  £8  per  ton.  Since  then  they  have  fallen 
even  further  and  sales  have  been  made  as  low  as  £7  5s.  per  ton,  which  is  believed 
to  be  the  lowest  price  recorded  since  Fiji  began  the  export  of  copra.  When  such 
charges  as  freight,  insurance,  and  profit  are  deducted  from  this  price,  the  price 
in  Suva,  Fiji,  ready  for  export,  is  from  £4  to  £4  5s.  per  ton.  The  freight  from 
the  plantations  to  Suva  averages  from  17s.  6d.  to  22s.  6d.  per  ton.  The  cost  of 
bags  is  another  factor,  amounting  to  about  8^d.  each.  After  having  made  all 
these  deductions,  it  is  found  that  the  planter  is  getting  only  about  £3  per  ton 
(and  one  experienced  in  the  trade  said  that  the  planter  who  received  this  was 
considered  fortunate).  It  is  understood,  from  an  authoritative  source,  that  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of  management  and  labour  would  be 
not  less  than  £2  10s.  per  ton;  this  does  not  include  anything  for  capital  charges 
such  as  cost  of  land,  interest  in  investment,  repairs,  fencing,  etc.  At  these  prices 
no  European  planter  can  produce  successfully,  and  all  those  engaged  in  the 
industry  are  suffering  great  distress. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  exports  of  copra 
during  the  past  five  years: — 


Year  Tons  Value 

1929    33,226  £563,978 

1930    23.882  369,524 

1931    16,917  177,786 

1932    15,076  170,240 

1933    22,597  195,788 


With  respect  to  the  1933  exports,  the  United  Kingdom  purchased  7,545  tons 
(£64,275);  other  European  countries,  11,933  tons  (£103,899);  Australia,  205 
tons  (£2,251);  the  United  States,  2,519  tons  (£21,014);  and  Mexico,  395  tons 
(£4,349). 

Bananas—  Fiji  is  in  a  position  to  produce  large  quantities  of  bananas,  the 
peak  having  been  reached  in  1914,  when  1,715,766  bunches  were  exported.  The 
production  is  now  on  a  much  lower  level,  due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  markets. 
In  1933  exports  amounted  to  326,422  bunches.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
been  the  principal  purchasers;  the  former  has  an  internal  source  of  supply,  while 
New  Zealand  has  certain  island  territory  including  the  mandate  over  Western 
Samoa,  the  result  being  that  neither  Australia  nor  New  Zealand  is  in  a  position 
to  take  such  large  quantities  of  Fiji  tropical  products  as  was  formerly  the  case. 
Consequently  Fiji  is  desirous  of  securing  other  markets  for  her  bananas,  and 
the  apparent  outlet  is  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada.    In  recent  years  experi- 
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mental  shipments  have  been  made  to  Vancouver,  and  while  a  large  proportion 
of  these  has  reached  that  port  in  good  condition,  the  methods  of  handling  and  of 
transportation  to  the  steamer  would  require  to  be  improved.  These  matters 
are  now  receiving  proper  attention,  and  certain  plantations  have  been  set  aside 
to  ensure  particularly  good-quality  fruit  for  the  Canadian  market.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  Fiji  will  shortly  be  able  to  cater  to  Western  Canada's  requirements 
of  bananas  much  more  successfully  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Exports  of  bananas  for  each  of  the  past  five  years,  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  one  case  being  equal  to  two  bunches,  which  is  the  standard,  were:  1929, 
384,858  bunches;  1930,  169,044;  1931,  194,875;  1932,  346,968;  1933,  326,422 
bunches. 

Citrus  Fruits. — The  exports  of  citrus  fruits  during  1933  showed  a  satis- 
factory increase  as  compared  with  1932.  Some  7,379  cases  of  oranges  and  man- 
darins were  prepared  for  export  during  the  year.  Attractive  wrappers  were  used 
for  the  first  time.  As  the  weather  was  bad  during  the  picking  and  packing 
operations,  there  was  considerable  loss. 

Pineapples. — Fiji  produces  an  excellent-quality  pineapple  and  in  recent 
years  efforts  have  been  made  to  can  these.  In  1931  two  small  factories  were  in 
operation.  One  of  these  closed  down  in  1932  and  the  other  ceased  operations  in 
1933.  Those  interested  in  this  industry  are  still  hopeful  of  success,  and  it  is 
understood  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  additional  capital  and  to  revive 
and  expand  the  industry. 

Dairying. — The  dairying  industry  continues  to  make  satisfactory  advances 
despite  the  very  low  prices  ruling  in  the  world's  markets.  In  1921  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  was  15,104  pounds.  This  has  expanded  steadily  until  in  1933  it 
amounted  to  544,375  pounds.  For  some  years  certain  quantities  of  butter  have 
been  exported,  the  1933  figure  being  1,837  cwts.  This  showed  a  substantial  loss 
to  the  producers,  and  it  is  understood  that  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  market 
the  production  locally. 

Gold. — Gold  appeared  as  an  export  from  Fiji  for  the  first  time  in  1932, 
when  305  ounces  were  shipped  overseas,  the  value  being  £2,053.  In  1933  the 
exports  amounted  to  some  2,079  ounces  to  the  value  of  £14,086.  For  many  years 
gold  has  been  known  to  exist  in  Fiji,  but  recently  it  has  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  more  than  one  mine  has  produced  this  metal  in  paying  quan- 
tities.  The  gold-bearing  area  is  of  considerable  extent. 

TRADE  AND  FINANCE 

The  imports  in  1933  showed  an  increase  over  1932,  the  values  being  £1,069,- 
266  and  £857,346  respectively.  In  that  year  exports  were  valued  at  £1,725,529 
as  compared  with  £1,698,964  in  1932. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1933,  amounted 
to  £605,201,  which  was  £37,151  more  than  the  estimate  and  £57,740  more  than 
the  actual  revenue  for  1932.  The  expenditure  for  1933  was  £569,984,  this  being 
£11,654  over  the  estimate  and  £41,380  more  than  the  actual  expenditure  for  1932. 
On  the  year's  working  there  was  a  surplus  of  £35,217  as  against  an  anticipated 
surplus  of  £9,720.  The  financial  position  of  the  colony  is  sound;  the  statement 
of  assets  and  liabilities  shows  a  surplus  of  assets  to  the  extent  of  £201,214,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  It  is  understood  that  an  equally  satisfac- 
tory result  for  1934  is  not  anticipated  as  the  estimated  expenditure  exceeds  the 
estimated  revenue  by  some  £23,783.  A  considerable  sum  is  to  be  expended  on 
road  and  bridge  construction  and  new  government  buildings  are  contemplated. 

EXCHANGE 

Until  January,  1933,  the  rate  for  telegraphic  transfer  to  London  was  £111 
2s.  6d.  Fiji  currency  equalled  £100  sterling;  from  January  20,  1933,  to  April  2, 
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1933,  the  rate  was  £125  Fiji  equalled  £100  sterling;  on  April  3,  1933,  the  rate 
was  reduced  to  the  level  at  which  it  now  stands,  namely  £112  Fiji  equals  £100 
sterling.  With  relation  to  New  Zealand  currency,  the  Fiji  pound  is  about  11  per 
cent  appreciated,  £100  New  Zealand  being  equivalent  to  £88  7s.  6d.  Fiji  cur- 
rency. 

In  summary  of  general  conditions,  it  may  be  said  that  while  certain  aspects 
of  the  situation  (particularly  as  affecting  the  copra  industry)  are  not  bright, 
Fiji  is  better  off  and  has  felt  the  economic  depression  less  than  any  other  group 
of  islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  in  fact  less  than  most  other  countries. 

FIJI  AND  ITS  IMPORT  TRADE 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

The  first  part  of  this  report  on  the  import  trade  of  Fiji,  which  has  been 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by  commodities,  was  published  in  the  last  issue. 

Hardware. 

Imports,  1932:  £53,412. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

This  heading  covers  a  very  wide  range  of  commodities  and  it  is  difficult  to 
summarize.  Among  the  articles  of  interest  are  axes,  builders'  hardware,  ham- 
mers, saws,  cane  knives,  engineers'  tools,  automobile  tools  and  accessories,  pad- 
locks, lawn  mowers,  and  belting.  The  principal  suppliers  are  Australia,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  New  Zealand.  With  respect  to  axes, 
these  are  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States;  the  English 
4-  to  44-pound  axe,  Tasmanian  pattern,  lands  at  from  68s.  to  71s.  per  dozen; 
the  United  States  ^-axe  lands  at  51s.  5d.,  the  f-axe  at  53s.  2d.,  and  the  full  axe 
at  75s.  4d  per  dozen.  Builders'  hardware  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom 
chiefly ;  hammers  are  largely  from  the  United  States.  Saws  and  cane  knives  are 
both  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  Rubber  belting  comes  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia;  the  approximate  landed  costs  are  as  follows, 
all  being  3-ply  canvas  reinforced:  1-inch,  4^d.  per  foot;  1-J-inch,  5^d.;  2-inch,, 
6jd.;  3-inch,  9^d.;  and  4-inch,  Is.  Id.  per  foot.  Lawn  mowers  retail  in  Suva 
at  from  £3  10s.  to  £5  each.  It  is  confidently  felt  that  Canadian  firms  should 
enjoy  a  larger  proportion  of  the  hardware  trade  of  Fiji;  definite  interest  has 
been  expressed  in  motor  tools  and  accessories  (including  motor  toppings,  bat- 
teries, pumps,  jacks,  horns),  brake  lining  (suitable  for  tropical  use),  engineers'' 
tools,  carpenters'  tools,  and  a  variety  of  other  similar  commodities. 

Hats  and  Caps. 

Imports,  19321:  £1,687. 

Rates  of  duty :  Ladies',  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 
Men's  and  boys',  6d.  each  or  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  Is.  each  or  40  per  cent 
general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  hats 
and  caps.  Ladies'  hats  come  principally  from  Australia,  and  the  United  King- 
dom supplies  the  better-quality  men's  hats,  and  Italy  the  lower  grades,  for 
native  use  The  prices  of  English  hats  run  from  12s.  6d.  to  21s.  each  f.o.b., 
while  prices  from  Italy  are  as  low  as  18s.  per  dozen  f.o.b.  The  imports  include 
essentially  hats  for  tropical  wear. 

Iron,  Black,  and  Mild  Steel. 

Imports,  1932,  £4,984. 

Rates  of  duty:  30s.  per  ton  British  preferential;  45s.  per  ton  general  tariff. 

This  is  supplied  largely  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  the  Con- 
tinent (mainly  Germany).   Australia's  trade  has  been  mostly  in  steel  for  struc- 
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tural  work.  One  firm  who  have  consistently  purchased  from  the  United  King- 
dom have  stated  that  they  are  now  obtaining  prices  from  Germany,  as  the  Eng- 
lish quotations  on  which  they  have  been  working  were  not  competitive;  these 
prices  for  mild  steel,  landed  in  Fiji,  were  as  follows  per  ton:  -J-inch  £15;  ^-inch, 
£12  15s.;  |-inch,  £11  16s.  8d.;  and  f-inch,  £11  16s.  8d. 

Jams  and  Jellies. 

Imports,  1932:  £1,554. 

Rates  of  duty:  10  per  cent  British  preferential;  35  per  cent  general  tariff. 
Australia  enjoys  the  largest  proportion  of  the  import  trade  in  jams  and 
jellies.  England  also  is  a  supplier  There  is  a  fairly  large  trade  over  a  wide 
range  of  commodities,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  jams  and  jellies  and 
marmalade  of  all  kinds  are  in  demand.  The  landed  cost  of  jams  is  at  present 
4s.  ll^d.  per  dozen  for  12-ounce  tins  and  7s.  3^d.  per  dozen  for  24-ounce  tins. 
Marmalade  in  glass  jars  containing  1  pound  lands  at  10s.  5d.  per  dozen. 

Lamps  and  Lampivare. 

Imports,  1932:  £1,628. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 
The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  lamps  and  lampware  are  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Canada,  and  Sweden.  Kero- 
sene lamps  come  mainly  from  Australia,  while  kerosene  lanterns  have  been 
imported  from  the  United  States,  although  more  recently  German  quotations 
have  been  attractive.  Gasolene  lamps  originate  in  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  Sweden,  while  small  gasolene  stoves,  admirably  suited  for  launches  and  other 
small  boats,  have  been  purchased  in  Sweden.  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  is 
very  small  and  is  capable  of  some  expansion,  particularly  in  cheap  tinned  lan- 
terns; the  f  .o  b.  price  of  a  popular  make  of  American  lantern  is  $3.25  and  the 
landed  cost  at  present  is  33s.  3d.  a  dozen.  As  suggested  above,  German  prices 
are  below  this,  but  no  information  as  to  the  actual  landed  cost  is  available. 
Canadian  firms  desirous  of  trying  out  the  market  should  submit  their  lowest 
possible  cost  f.o.b.  Vancouver  or  c.i.f.  Suva. 

Leather. 

Imports,  1932:  £2,230. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 
The  imports  are  almost  wholly  of  Australian  origin,  and  consist  mainly  of 
sole  leather.  This  is  a  trade  which  is  not  done  by  the  larger  merchant  houses, 
and  in  order  to  compete  it  is  necessary  to  secure  contact  with  a  firm  of  agents 
who  are  dealing  with  the  East  Indian  bootmakers  and  repairers;  incidentally, 
all  those  engaged  in  this  trade  are  East  Indians. 

Linoleum 

Imports,  1932:  £428. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 
The  largest  shippers  are  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States;  Canada 
has  furnished  smaller  quantities.  A  well-known  brand  of  United  Kingdom 
manufacture  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  while  certain  equally  well-known  United 
States  brands  command  ready  sales.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  medium 
grade  of  linoleum,  price  being  an  important  consideration.  It  is  thought  that 
Canada  should  be  able  to  extend  her  trade,  particularly  as  the  rate  of  duty 
under  the  general  tariff  has  recently  been  increased  from  35  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Macaroni  and  Vermicelli. 

Imports,  1932:  £152. 

Rates  of  duty:  2d.  per  pound  British  preferential;  3£d.  per  pound  general  tariff. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  are  the  largest  suppliers;  the  Dominion 
should  be  able  to  secure  some  trade  in  these  commodities.  The  demand  is  mainly 
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for  macaroni  in  hermetically-sealed  round  tins  containing  1  pound  net  weight; 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  supplying  this  type  of  container,  the  current 
landed  cost  being  18s.  2\d.  per  dozen  1-pound  tins.  Macaroni  in  packages  also 
sells,  and  Australia  has  been  shipping  in  this  way.  The  chief  complaint  against 
this  type  of  packing  is  that  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  it  will  not  keep 
very  long;  Australian  macaroni  comes  in  1 -pound  packages,  packed  twenty- 
eight  to  the  case;  the  ruling  price  is  5s.  9d.  per  dozen  packages  landed  in  Fiji. 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Imports,  1932:  £4,333. 

Rates  of  duty:  10  per  cent  British  preferential;  25  per  cent  general  tariff. 

This  heading  covers  a  wide  range  of  commodities  such  as  hoes,  rakes, 
ploughs,  forks,  shovels,  spades,  etc.  The  United  Kingdom  has  a  large  share  of 
the  market  Rakes,  hoes,  forks,  spades,  and  shovels  are  largely  of  United 
Kingdom  origin.  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  light  cheap  ploughs;  the 
United  States  has  a  substantial  share  of  the  market  for  these;  four  sizes  of 
plough  are  popular:  the  landed  costs  of  these  are  £2  13s.  9d.,  £2  17s.  8d.,  £3 
3s.  5d.,  and  £3  7s.  respectively.  Canadian  quotations  for  various  classes  of  agri- 
cultural implements  would  be  favourably  received,  and  efforts  should  be  made 
to  extend  this  trade. 

Machinery,  Electrical  and  Other. 
Imports,  1932:  £4,242. 

Rates  of  duty:   15  or  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  30  or  40  per  cent  general 
tariff. 

Normally  there  is  little  demand  for  electrical  and  general  machinery.  The 
fairly  extensive  imports  in  1932  were,  it  is  understood,  due  to  purchases  of  new 
units  for  the  electrical  plant.  There  is  a  demand  from  time  to  time  for  electrical 
replacement  parts  for  refrigerators  and  similar  equipment.  Machinery  is  also 
used  for  industrial  plants  such  as  the  sugar  refineries,  saw  and  planing  mills, 
and  motor  garages,  but  the  actual  demand  at  present  is  for  replacements.  Elec- 
trical units  for  domestic  refrigeration  have  not  been  used  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  but  there  is  now  a  tendency  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  limited  demand  for  electric  refrigerators  It  should  be  particu- 
larly noted  that  the  current  supplied  in  Suva  is  240  volts,  direct  current.  There 
is  but  a  limited  demand  for  individual  lighting  sets.  The  municipality  of  Suva 
is  lighted  by  a  central  electricity  station,  and  the  demand  from  outside  districts 
(other  than  at  the  sugar  refineries  where  current  is  available)  is  from  cocoanut 
planters  who,  because  of  the  depression  in  the  copra  market,  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  purchase  at  present.  It  is  believed  that  some  demand  could  be  created 
in  the  future  for  house  lighting  sets. 

Oil  Engines,  Marine  and  Stationary. 
Imports,  1932:  £3,697. 

Rates  of  duty:  15  per  cent  British  preferential;  30  per  cent  general  tariff. 

Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  largest  suppliers.  There  is  a 
spasmodic  demand  for  engines  for  launches  and  small  auxiliary  cutters,  the  sizes 
of  engine  running  from  12  to  60  horse-power.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  colony, 
consisting  of  about  250  islands,  small  boats  and  cutters  are  in  extensive  use, 
and  while  at  present  no  interest  is  likely  to  be  shown  in  new  equipment,  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  marine  engines  of  this  class  might  with  advantage  send 
details  of  their  products  to  firms  in  Fiji.  With  respect  to  stationary  oil  engines, 
these  are  used  for  such  purposes  as  rice  mills,  planing  machines,  etc.,  and  are 
sold  in  limited  numbers  from  1J  horse-power  upwards. 
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M  anure. 

Imports,  1932:  £23,121i. 

Rates  of  duty:  Free  under  the  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs. 

A  large  trade  exists  in  manure  for  the  sugar  plantations,  the  principal  sources 
of  supply  being  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  Garden  fertilizers  come  in 
limited  quantities  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  principal  demand  is 
for  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  comes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for 
potash,  which  comes  from  Germany.  Canadian  quotations  would  be  considered, 
and  if  competitive  prices  can  be  given  business  is  likely  to  result. 

Matches,  Wood 

Imports,  1932:  £6,857. 

Rates  of  duty:  4s.  6d.  per  gross  boxes  British  preferential;  6s.  9d.  per  gross  boxes 
general  tariff — both  when  in  boxes  containing  not  more  than  sixty  matches. 

Practically  all  the  matches  come  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  demand 
is  entirely  for  safety  matches,  as  no  other  kind  is  permitted  to  be  imported.  For 
trade  purposes  the  box  must  contain  an  average  of  not  more  than  sixty  matches, 
otherwise  higher  rates  of  duty  are  applicable.  The  method  of  shipping  is  twelve 
boxes  to  the  packet,  twelve  packets  to  the  gross,  and  fifty  gross  to  the  case, 
which  must  be  tin-lined.  The  most  recent  shipment  from  the  United  Kingdom 
for  one  firm  in  Suva  landed  at  8s.  lid.  per  gross  boxes.  A  shipment  from  Singa- 
pore has  recently  arrived  in  Fiji  which  cost  the  purchasers  8s.  2d.  per  gross 
boxes  landed.  There  is  a  very  limited  demand  for  the  small  fold-over  cards  of 
safety  matches. 

Milk. 

Imports,  1932:  £3,643. 

Rates  of  duty:  Id.  per  pound  or  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  lfd.  per  pound 
or  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  principal  suppliers  of  preserved  milk  are  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada.  Imports  from  Canada  have  consisted  of  unsweetened  evaporated  milk, 
and  with  the  improvement  in  the  conversion  rate  it  is  expected  that  this  trade 
will  expand,  as  Canadian  prices,  delivered  in  Fiji,  are  more  attractive  than  those 
from  her  chief  competitor.  Australia  is  supplying  condensed  milk,  the  ruling 
price  being  28s.  per  case  of  4  dozen  12-ounce  tins,  landed  in  Fiji.  If  Canadian 
firms  can  quote  competitive  prices,  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  business. 
It  should  be  noted  that  sweetened  milk  must  contain  not  less  than  9  per  cent 
butterfat,  otherwise  the  tins  must  be  labelled  "  unfit  for  infants." 

Motor  Cars. 

Imports,  1932:  £5,712. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  market  for  motor  cars  is  supplied  largely  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  When  the  dollar  was  appreciated,  trading  con- 
ditions were  difficult  and  Canadian  cars  could  not  sell  freely.  Now,  however, 
there  has  been  a  stimulus  to  the  market  and  Canadian-made  automobiles  are 
selling  freely;  a  noticeable  feature  to-day  is  the  number  of  new  models  of  Cana- 
dian cars  to  be  seen  in  Fiji.  It  can  be  reasonably  anticipated  that,  with  the 
development  of  roads  in  Fiji,  the  market  will  absorb  more  cars.  Heretofore 
it  was  possible  to  drive  only  within  a  very  restricted  area.  Recently,  however, 
a  new  road  has  been  built  and  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  is  being 
continued.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  two  well-known  Canadian  makes  are  the  most 
in  demand  in  Fiji  to-day. 
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Motor  Lorries. 

Imports,  1932:  £1,549. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  are  the  largest  shippers  of  motor  lorries 
and  trucks.  English-made  trucks  have  been,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be, 
in  demand,  but  at  least  one  Canadian  truck  has  been  the  subject  of  favourable 
comment  in  Fiji. 

Musical  Instruments. 

Imports,  1932:  £566. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 
The  market  is  relatively  small,  and  Australia  is  the  largest  supplier.  The 
demand  has  been  for  gramophones,  with  the  portable  type  in  favour.  There 
has  not  been  any  extensive  demand  for  radio  sets  as  reception  is  far  from  satis- 
factory. 

Nails,  Iron. 

Imports,  1932:  £1,802. 

Raites  of  duty:   3s.  per  cwt.  or  20  per  cent  British  preferential;   6s.  per  cwt.  or 
40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  countries  are  the  largest  suppliers  of 
nails.  Tacks  have  been  coming  from  Canada.  The  sizes  of  nails  in  demand  are 
(in  inches) :  1,  H,  2,  2^,  3,  3^,  4,  5,  and  6,  both  galvanized  and  plain  wire.  With 
respect  to  galvanized  nails,  diamond  head  are  required;  the  usual  packing  is 
in  7-pound  packages,  sixteen  to  the  case.  The  price  f.o.b.  runs  from  16s.  6d.  to 
18s.  6d.  (sterling)  per  cwt.  and  the  landed  cost  in  Fiji  averages  36s.  8d.  per  cwt. 
(112  pounds).  Wire  nails  are  packed  in  the  same  way — that  is,  sixteen  7-pound 
packages  to  the  case.  Rose-head  nails  land  at  23s.  4d.  per  cwt.  and  flat  head 
nails  at  from  27s.  to  31s.  per  cwt. 

Oatmeal. 

■  Imports,  1932:  £151. 

Rates  of  duty:  Id.  per  pound  British  preferential;  lfd.  per  pound  general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  the  principal  sources 
of  supply.  A  small  quantity  is  imported  in  bags,  but  the  larger  part  in  her- 
metically sealed  tins;  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  import  in  tins  even  at  a 
higher  cost  because  of  climatic  conditions  which  affect  the  oatmeal  in  bags.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  supplied  the  meal  in  cans,  the  demand  being  for  2-pound 
tins;  landed  cost  is  15s.  7d.  per  dozen.  The  requirement  for  bagged  oatmeal 
is  in  5-pound  bags,  which  land  at  16s.  8d.  per  dozen.  Oatmeal  is  supplied  as 
"  fine  ground,"  "  medium  ground,"  and  "  coarse  ground." 

Paints,  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

Imports,  1932:  £2,919. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  demand  is  for  various  paints  in  oil,  with  limited  imports  of  dry  colours; 
white  lead,  ochres,  white  zinc,  and  various  colours  are  used.  The  imports  are 
mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia.  Shipment  is  in  7-,  14-,  28-, 
and  56-pound  iron  or  similar  containers.   Prices  fluctuate  considerably. 

Paints,  Mixed. 

Imports,  1932:  £4,401. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

Purchases  are  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  with 
lesser  quantities  from  Canada.  All  colours  and  grades  are  in  demand  and  the 
price  varies  materially,  depending  on  the  quality.  Imports  are  in  2-pound  and 
7-pound  tins,  and  in  ^-gallon  and  1-gallon  tins. 
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Paper  (Wrapping)  and  Paper  Bags. 
Imports,  1932:  £3,647. 

Rates  of  duty:  Wrapping  paper,  5s.  per  cwt.  or  20  per  cent  British  preferential; 
8s.  9d.  per  cwt.  or  40  per  cent  general  tariff.  Paper  bags,  20  per  cent  British  preferen- 
tial; 40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  largest  suppliers  are  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Australia.  The 
United  States  is  also  shipping  some  paper  bags.  Canada  is  the  principal  source 
for  kraft  wrapping  paper  and  bags.  Greaseproof  paper  has  been  coming  largely 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  quality  of  Canadian  paper  and  paper  bags  is 
regarded  as  quite  satisfactory. 

Pickles  and  Sauces. 

Imports,  1932:  £1,096. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 
Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  main  sources  of  supply,  but 
Canada  has  been  selling  certain  quantities.  A  wide  variety  of  brands  and  classes 
is  stocked,  as  an  indication  of  which  one  merchant  stated  that  he  ordinarily 
stocked  twenty-four  varieties  of  sauces  and  fifteen  varieties  of  pickles.  In  view 
of  the  success  which  has  been  achieved  by  one  Canadian  packer,  it  is  believed 
that  the  Dominion's  trade  could  be  expanded. 

Pipe,  Water,  Galvanized. 

Imports,  1932:  £819. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  are  the  principal  suppliers.  There  is 
little  commercial  demand  for  plain  iron  and  steel  water-pipe,  the  imports  being 
chiefly  for  the  Government.  Galvanized  pipe  is  mostly  used  as  it  is  considered 
more  suitable  for  the  climatic  conditions.  The  sizes  in  demand  are  from  ^-inch 
to  2-inch.  Current  landed  costs  are  as  follows:  J-inch,  3d.  per  foot;  |-inch,  4d. 
per  foot;  1-inch,  5d.  per  foot;  1^-inch,  6|d.  per  foot;  H-inch,  84d.  per  foot; 
and  2-inch,  Is.  1-Jd.  per  foot. 

Rails,  Crossings,  etc. 

Imports,  1932:  £10,418. 

Rates  of  duty:  15  per  cent  British  preferential;  35  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  supplies  under  this  heading  come  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Aus- 
tralia. There  is  no  commercial  demand,  as  there  is  only  one  user  apart  from 
the  Government.  There  are  no  railways  in  Fiji  except  for  industrial  purposes. 
Canadian  firms  interested  in  supplying  a  portion  of  the  requirements  should 
form  suitable  contacts  in  the  colony. 

Roofing  Material,  Other  than  Iron. 
Imports,  1932:  £213. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  in  the  year  mentioned.  Other  sources  were 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia.  The  United  States  also  enjoys  some  trade 
in  roofing  materials.  This  heading  includes  such  commodities  as  roofing  papers 
and  felts.  As  an  indication  of  ruling  prices,  it  may  be  said  that  one  well-known 
brand  of  prepared  roofing  felt  in  rolls  36  inches  wide  and  containing  12  yards 
of  felt  is  landed  in  Fiji  as  follows:  No.  1  quality,  6s.  lid.  per  roll;  No.  2  quality, 
5s.  6d.  per  roll;  and  No.  3  quality,  5s.  per  roll. 

Rubberware. 

Imports,  19321:  £1,392. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  suppliers  are  mainly  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia;  Canada 
enjoys  a  small  trade.    In  view  of  the  success  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
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rubber  goods  of  all  descriptions  in  other  countries,  more  trade  could  be  done  in 
Fiji.  This  heading  does  not  include  rubber  tires  and  tubes;  but  there  are  many 
articles  of  rubber  such  as  garden  hose  which  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Fiji.  Catalogues  and  prices  from  Canadian  firms  would  be  welcomed  by  several 
merchants  in  Suva. 

Salt,  in  Bulk. 

Imports,  1932:  £2,735. 

Rates  of  duty:  2s.  per  cwit.  British  preferential;  3s.  per  cwt.  general  tariff. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  largest  supplier.  The  demand  for  coarse 
salt  is  for  twelve  bags  to  the  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  The  landed  cost  is  lis.  8^d. 
per  bag.  Fine  salt  is  packed  in  112-pound  bags  and  the  landed  cost  is  £8  per 
ton.  While  this  heading  does  not  include  table  salt,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to 
mention  that  there  is  a  demand  for  this  commodity  in  sealed  tins  containing  1^ 
pounds  each.   The  landed  cost  is  9s.  2|d.  per  dozen  tins. 

Soap,  Fancy. 

Imports,  1932:  £2,168. 

Rates  of  duty:  20  per  cent  British  preferential;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 
Australia  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  fancy  soap.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  New  Zealand  are  other  sources  of  supply.  A  wide  variety  of  kinds  and 
makes  are  imported,  one  firm  stating  that  from  thirty  to  forty  lines  are  stocked 
by  merchants.  There  is  a  demand  for  all  kinds  from  the  cheapest  grade  to  the 
highest  quality. 

Soap,  Laundry,  and  Sandsoap. 
Imports,  1932:  £4,847. 

Rates  of  duty.  Id.  per  pound  British  preferential;  2d.  per  pound  general  tariff. 
There  is  a  local  factory  making  laundry  soap;  this  company  supplies  a 
large  proportion  of  the  requirements.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  import  trade 
supplied  by  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  imports  come  in  1-cwt.  (112 
pounds)  cases  containing  soap  of  different  cuts;  that  is,  50,  56,  66,  72,  84,  88, 
96,  and  112  bars  to  the  cwt.  case.  There  is  also  a  demand  for  cheap  carbolic 
soap. 

Spirits — Gin. 

Imports,  1032:  £957. 

Rates  of  duty:  26s.  per  proof  or  liquid  gallon,  according  to  the  strength,  British 
preferential;  39s.  per  proof  or  liquid  gallon,  according  to  the  strength,  general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  practically  the  whole  of  the  market.  Efforts  made 
to  introduce  Canadian  gin  have  not  been  successful.  The  average  landed  cost 
of  English  gin  is  83s.  per  case. 

Spirits — Whisky  in  Bottles. 

Imports,  1932:  £9,149. 

Rates  of  duty:  26s.  per  proof  or  liquid  gallon,  according  to  the  strength,  British 
preferential;  39s.  per  proof  or  liquid  gallon,  according  to  the  strength,  general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 
Some  Canadian  whisky  has  been  imported  in  the  past,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
favour,  and  the  opinion  of  the  trade  is  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  effect 
large  sales. 

Stationery. 

Imports,  1932:  £8,185. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  are  the  principal  suppliers  of  stationery. 
Many  commodities  are  included  under  this  heading,  and  the  Dominion  should 
have  a  much  larger  share  of  the  market,  particularly  for  such  articles  as  foun- 
tain pens,  pencils,  erasers,  rubber  bands,  and  similar  stationery  lines.  An  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  Canadian  firms  able  to  offer  competitive  prices. 
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Timber,  Dressed. 

Imports,  1932:  £2,219. 

Rates  of  duty:   2s.  6d.  per  100  super,  feet  British  preferential;   4s.  6d.  per  100 
super,  feet  general  tariff. 

Canada  is  the  principal  supplier  of  dressed  lumber,  with  smaller  quantities 
from  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Timber,  Rough. 

Imports,  1932:  £10,598. 

Rates  of  duty:  2s.  per  100  super,  feet  British  preferential;  4s.  per  100  super,  feet 
general  (tariff. 

Canada  and  Australia  are  the  only  shippers  of  importance;  practically  the 
whole  of  Fiji's  softwood  requirements  come  from  Canada.  It  is  the  definite 
policy  of  the  Government  and  the  largest  commercial  purchaser  to  use  nothing 
but  Empire  lumber.  Even  when  foreign  lumber  could  land  slightly  cheaper,  the 
importers  do  not  purchase  for  the  reason  mentioned. 

Tobacco,  viz.,  Cigarettes. 

Imports,  1932:  £5,993. 

Rates  of  duty:  Ss.  per  pound  British  preferential;  12s.  per  pound  general  tariff. 

The  market  is  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia.  The  demand 
is  for  a  Virginia  tobacco;  both  plain  and  cork  tips  are  used.  The  price  varies 
with  the  quality,  and  runs  from  32s.  to  42s.  lOd.  per  1,000  landed  in  Fiji. 

Tobacco,  Manufactured. 

Imports,  1932:  £18,788. 

Rates  of  duty:   7s.  per  pound  British  preferential;    10s.  6d.  per  pound  general 
tariff. 

Australia  supplies  practically  the  whole  of  the  imports.  The  demand  is  for 
flake-cut  tobacco,  mostly  in  2-ounce  tins.  The  average  landed  cost  is  13s.  6d. 
per  pound. 

Toys  and  Games. 

Imports,  1932:  £1,274. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  supplier,  but  the  quantity  credited  to 
that  source  includes  some  of  Continental  manufacture.  All  kinds  of  toys  and 
games  are  in  demand,  particularly  in  the  cheaper-price  range.  Catalogues  and 
prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  would  be  carefully  considered. 

Tires  and  Tubes. 

Imports,  1932:  £6,643. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

The  market  for  tires  and  tubes  is  shared  by  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  all  the  firms  in  Suva  likely  to  be  interested 
in  or  capable  of  acting  as  distributors  for  tires  have  already  direct  connections. 

Vegetables,  Fresh:  Onions. 

Imports,  1932:  £4,667. 

Rates  of  duty:  Free  under  the  British  preferential;  20  per  cent  general  'tariff. 

The  market  is  supplied  by  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  All  the  merchants  in  Fiji  have  connections  in  Vancouver  and  regularly 
receive  quotations  in  season.  They  purchase  their  requirements  in  Canada 
when  the  market  is  favourable.  It  was  reported  that  last  season  prices  from 
Canada  were  higher  than  from  the  United  States. 
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Vegetables,  Fresh;  Potatoes. 

Imports,  1(932:  £5,621. 

Rates  of  duty:  Free  under  the  British  preferential;  20  per  cent  general  (tariff. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  supply  a  very  large  part  of  the  imports;  Can- 
ada's share  is  small.  Canada  has  an  opportunity  of  supplying  only  when  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  are  out  of  season.  The  quality  of  the  Canadian  potatoes 
is  regarded  in  Fiji  as  being  of  the  highest  standard,  and  the  packing  has  been 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

Vegetables,  Preserved. 

Imports,  1932:  £751. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

A  wide  range  of  preserved  vegetables  is  imported  into  Fiji.  Canada  is 
sharing  in  the  trade,  and  the  quality  of  the  pack  has  been  favourably  com- 
mented upon.  Green  peas  come  from  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Aus- 
tralia; in  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  size  of  can  supplied  is  the 
No.  2,  but  there  is  a  demand  for  a  smaller  size  as  well.  Green  beans  come  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Australia;  beet  is  supplied  by  Australia,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada;  carrots  by  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Canada;  tomatoes  by  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Australia;  cauliflower 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia;  and  asparagus  by  the  United  States. 
Canned  corn  has  been  coming  from  the  United  States,  but  an  early  shipment 
from  Canada  is  expected.  Mushrooms  have  been  supplied  by  the  United  King- 
dom. These  are  some  of  the  principal  commodities  imported  under  this  heading, 
and  it  is  felt  that  that  the  Dominion  should  be  able  to  secure  further  business 
in  these  and  other  canned  vegetables.  Inquiries  have  been  received  for  tomato 
juice. 

Wire. 

A  fairly  large  quantity  of  fencing  wire,  both  plain  and  barbed,  is  imported, 
the  principal  suppliers  being  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia.  The  principal 
demand  for  plain  fencing  wire  is  for  No.  8,  No.  10,  and  No.  12  gauge,  galvanized. 
Barbed  fencing  wire  in  No.  12  and  No.  14  gauge  is  used  fairly  extensively.  If 
Canadian  firms  can  land  their  wire  in  Fiji  at  competitive  prices,  there  is  a 
distinct  possibility  of  being  able  to  secure  some  trade. 

Woodenware. 

Imports,  1932:  £993. 

Rates  of  duty :  20  per  cent  British  preferential ;  40  per  cent  general  tariff. 

This  heading  includes  a  wide  variety  of  commodities.  Among  those  which 
Canada  should  be  able  to  supply  may  be  mentioned  clothes  pegs  and  skewers. 
It  is  understood  that  the  difficulty  in  buying  clothes  pegs  is  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  purchase  carload  lots  and  the  price  is  therefore  high.  Recently  Sweden  has 
been  able  to  offer  more  attractive  prices  than  Canada.  Merchants  in  Fiji  have 
also  purchased  Canadian  pegs  through  New  Zealand.  A  small  market  exists 
for  wooden  skewers,  and  Canadian  firms  should  be  able  to  cater  to  that  demand. 

Canned  Soups. 

One  brand  of  Canadian  canned  soup  has  recently  been  introduced  into  Fiji 
and  has  proved  to  be  satisfactory.  The  price  and  quality  are  attractive,  and  it 
has  replaced  some  other  brands  which  have  been  long  established  on  the  market. 

Storage  Batteries. 

Fiji  is  securing  her  supplies  of  storage  batteries  largely  from  Australia. 
Doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whether  or  not  Canada  could  compete,  but  in  view 
of  the  experience  in  New  Zealand  where  a  Canadian  battery  was  able  to  compete 
against  all  others,  it  is  felt  that  the  market  in  Fiji  should  be  tested.  The  Aus- 
tralian batteries  are  giving  every  satisfaction,  and  they  are  backed  by  an  uncon- 
ditional guarantee  for  a  year.   Canadian  firms  would  have  to  give  equal  terms. 
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SUMMARY 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  review  some  of  the  more  important  items  of 
import  and  to  indicate  the  competition  which  Canadian  firms  must  face  in  order 
to  secure  business  in  Fiji.  Information  with  respect  to  distributors  is  available 
in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  All  the  merchants  in  Fiji 
are  sympathetic  to  Canada,  as  they  realize  that  the  Dominion  is  one  of  Fiji's 
best  customers.  If  competitive  prices  are  offered,  orders  will  be  secured.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  where  the  landed  cost  is  given  this  is  the  duty-paid 
price  in  Fiji  currency,  and  also  includes  the  port  and  customs  service  tax  of  2 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  not  possible  to  indicate  the  freight  payable  on  the 
various  classes  of  merchandise,  and  this  information  is  best  obtainable  by  the 
exporter.  In  calculating  the  duty  payable  in  Fiji,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  ad  valorem  rates  are  payable  on  the  price  "  delivered  on  board  vessel  at  port 
of  export,"  including  any  commission  in  excess  of  per  cent.  The  information 
which  has  been  furnished  should  enable  Canadian  firms  to  judge  whether  or  not 
they  can  compete  in  Fiji. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Paul  Sykes,  Tientsin;  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Rotterdam;  Mr.  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica.   Subjoined  are  their  itineraries: — 

Mr.  Sykes 

Windsor  Sept.  4  Moncton  Sept.  11 

London  Sept.  5  Saint  John  Sept.  12 

Quebec  Sept.  7  Montreal  Sept.  14  and  15 

Halifax  Sept.  10  Toronto  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  8 

Mr.  Macgillivray 

Kingston  Sept.  4  St.  Catharines 

Toronto  Sept.  4  to  11  and  Niagara  Falls..   ..Sept.  18 

Gait  and  Guelph  Sept.  12  Vancouver  Sept.  22  to  Oct.  6 

Stratford  Sept.  13  Victoria  Oct.  7 

London  Sept.  14  Kelowna  Oct.  15 

Hamilton  Sept.  15  to  17  Winnipeg  Oct.  18 

Mr.  Young 

Toronto  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  12    London  Sept.  17  and  18 

Brantford  Sept.  13  Windsor  Sept.  19 

Kitchener  Sept.  14  and  15 

Mr.  Grew 

Montreal  Sept.  2  to  15  Rock  Island  and  Magog.  .  Oct.  11 

Quebec  Oct.  1  and  2  Upper  Bedford  Oct.  12 

Halifax  Oct.  5  and  6  Ottawa  Oct.  15  and  16 

St.  John  Oct.  9 

Mr.  Fraser 

Yarmouth  Sept.  24  Kentville  Oct.  2 

Lockeport  Sept.  25  Charlottetown  Oct.  4 

Lunenburg  Sept.  26  Quebec  Oct.  6  to  8 

Halifax  Sept.  27  to  29  Ottawa  Oct.  10  to  12 

South  Brookfield  and 

Truro  Oct.  1 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers' Association,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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CROP  REPORTS   OF  THE   SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

NORWAY 

Oslo,  August  10,  1934. — The  July  report  of  the  Norwegian  Director  of  Agri- 
culture states  that  on  the  whole  the  weather  during  that  month  has  been 
extremely  warm  with  rather  variable  rainfall.  The  size  of  the  hay  crop  varies 
considerably  in  the  different  districts,  but  the  quality  is  excellent  throughout. 
The  grain  crops  are  not  quite  as  promising  as  they  were  earlier  in  the  summer, 
the  total  crop  of  barley  being  estimated  at  97  per  cent  of  an  average  year, 
autumn  wheat  and  oats  at  96  per  cent,  spring  wheat  at  95,  autumn  rye  at  92, 
and  spring  rye  at  90  per  cent.  The  potato  crops  for  the  whole  country  are 
described  as  average,  but  the  root  crops  are  very  uneven  on  account  of  the 
dry  weather  during  July.  The  fruit  crops  are  extremely  variable  this  year, 
many  of  the  best  fruit  districts  reporting  a  crop  of  about  80  per  cent  of  an 
average  year. 

SWEDEN 

The  crop  report  issued  on  July  15  by  the  Swedish  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics  states  that  the  weather  conditions  during  the  first  half  of  the  summer 
were  more  or  less  normal,  though  rather  dry  in  certain  districts.  The  prospects 
for  the  autumn  wheat  crop  are  described  as  being  good,  while  for  autumn  rye 
the  prospects  are  only  slightly  above  medium  on  account  of  insufficient  rain, 
and  for  spring-sown  grain  medium  or  slightly  below  medium.  The  potatoes 
and  root  crops  also  appear  to  have  suffered  somewhat  as  a  result  of  the  drought, 
sugar  beets  being  described  as  slightly  above  medium,  and  potatoes  and  forage 
roots  as  medium.  As  regards  quality,  the  hay  crop  is  reported  to  be  good,  but 
quantitatively  below  medium  both  in  the  case  of  hay  from  cultivated  and  from 
natural  fields. 

DENMARK 

The  July  report  of  the  Danish  Department  of  Statistics,  issued  on  August  1, 
states  that  the  early  part  of  the  summer  was  too  dry,  and  that  although  there 
was  considerable  rainfall  during  July,  this  arrived  too  late  to  ensure  a  satisfactoiy 
grain  crop.  On  the  whole,  the  weather  conditions  have  varied  so  considerably  in 
the  different  districts  in  Denmark  that  the  crops  are  extremely  unevenly  dis- 
tributed. The  grain  crop  prospects  are  slightly  below  normal  throughout  the 
country,  the  autumn  grain  being  somewhat  more  promising  than  the  spring- 
grain.  Root  and  hay  crops  are  reported  to  be  still  further  below  normal, 
although  the  root  crops  may  still  improve  somewhat  if  a  more  abundant  rainfall 
could  be  experienced  in  the  near  future. 


BELGIAN  CROP  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises,  under 
date  August  13,  that,  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  recently  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Belgian  cereal  crops  generally  have  suffered  from  the  hot  and 
dry  weather  which  prevailed  in  that  country  during  June  and  July.  The  crop 
of  wheat  is  medium.  Winter  barley  crops  are  variable.  Oats  are  short;  the 
crop  is  below  average.  The  flax  crop  is  excellent  as  regards  quality  but  the 
yield  is  poor.  The  rye  yield,  both  for  grain  and  straw,  is  above  the  average 
and  of  good  quality.  Hay  crops  are  abundant,  but  the  second  growth  of  clover 
and  lucerne  is  adversely  affected  by  the  drought.  Pastures  are  also  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  persistent  dry  weather,  and  breeders  have  to  dispose  of  some  of 
their  animals  or  to  supply  them  with  additional  feed.  The  lack  of  rain  is 
impeding  the  growth  of  beets,  while  some  important  beet  fields  have  been  in- 
vaded by  black  bugs.  Kidney  beans  are  in  poor  condition.  Potatoes  are  small 
in  size,  and  the  crop  of  the  early  varieties  is  poor. 

No  figures  are  available  in  respect  to  crop  estimates. 
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MARKET  FOR  NEW  AND  USED  BARRELS  IN  NORWAY 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  August  8,  1934. — Upon  their  return  from  the  Ross  Sea,  the  various 
whaling  ships  require  portable  storage  for  whale  oil  and  whale  fats  taken  during 
their  season  in  those  regions.  As  a  result  a  lucrative  business  has  grown  up 
among  several  timber  firms  who  cater  to  these  requirements  by  the  supplying 
of  new  and/or  second-hand  barrels.  Furthermore,  the  largest  whale  oil  refinery, 
a  subsidiary  of  Unilever,  together  with  the  oil  refineries,  soap,  margarine  and 
herring  oil  factories,  are  important  users  of  these  shooks. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

(A)  New  Barrels. — A  large  business  is  done  in  new  barrels  of  American 
red  oak  shipped  from  Tennessee  via  New  Orleans  in  a  broken-down  condition. 
These  staves  are  bundled  in  the  United  States  before  shipment,  and  are  usually 
of  34  inches  in  length  and  f-inch  in  thickness.  They  are  planed  on  the  inside, 
kiln-dried,  bent,  jointed  and  fully  ready  for  assembly  into  the  completed  barrel 
on  arrival  here.  The  circled  heads  are  shipped  completely  manufactured.  The 
capacity  of  the  barrels  is  estimated  at  about  180  kilos  or  from  53  to  55  gallons. 
Recent  prices  from  Tennessee  are  about  $1.90  c.i.f.  Oslo,  less  3  per  cent  for 
cash.    Terms  are  cash  against  documents,  with  a  discount  of  3  per  cent. 

(B)  Second-hand  Barrels. — It  is  variously  estimated  in  the  trade  that  the 
annual  turn-over  for  used  barrels  amounts  to  between  150,000  and  600,000  units. 
The  majority  of  these  barrels  are  exported  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool  in 
Great  Britain,  but  an  important  trade  in  this  commodity  exists  with  both  Poland 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  with  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  these  barrels 
arrive  as  complete  units  although  there  is  a  small  import  in  a  broken-down  con- 
dition. Heads  are  supplied  with  the  barrel,  while  the  iron  hoops  for  broken- 
down  barrels  usually  are  obtained  locally;  those  barrels,  sold  as  complete  units, 
carry  their  own  hoops.  American  red  oak  is  the  wood  generally  required.  When 
shooks  are  imported  as  staves  and  heads,  the  former  are  as  a  rule  in  bent  form, 
edge-grained,  kiln-dried  and  jointed;  the  latter  are  circled,  dowelled  and  flagged. 
The  same  capacity  as  is  noted  for  new  barrels  is  required.  United  States  ex- 
porters quote  prices  about  $2.20  per  complete  cask  c.i.f.  Oslo,  emptied,  steamed 
and  free  from  mould  and  other  defects.  English  barrels  are  quoted  at  7s.  6d. 
each  f.o.b.  Manchester  and/or  Liverpool.  All  these  barrels  are  "once  used" 
or  equal  to  once  used  in  quality.  A  discount  of  2J  per  cent  for  cash  is  usual, 
while  cash  against  documents  after  arrival  and  inspection  are  the  general  terms 
obtaining.  Used  whisky  barrels  may  find  a  market  here,  but  as  most  Canadian 
whiskies  are  matured  in  wooden  casks  for  some  years,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can 
be  sufficiently  clean  for  the  purposes  required  by  this  market. 

TARIFF 

The  customs  tariff  on  both  new  and  second-hand  barrels,  either  complete 
or  'broken-down,  varies  in  accordance  with  the  individual  types  imported,  and 
special  rulings  are  required.  On  certain  types  of  cooperage  no  duty  is  required; 
on  other  types  the  duty  may  be  up  to  9  ore  per  kilo  (1  cent  per  pound). 

Canadian  firms  either  manufacturing  barrels  or  in  a  position  to  export 
second-hand  barrels  of  the  requirements  given  above,  and  who  are  interested 
in  this,  market,  should  communicate  with  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Oslo,  who  is  in  a  position  to  place  them  in  touch  with  responsible  agents  or  im- 
porters in  Norway  handling  these  commodities. 
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TRADE  OF  CENTRAL  CHINA,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1934 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[One  gold  unit  equals  approximately  67  cents  Canadian! 

Shanghai,  July  26,  1934.— Official  figures  recently  released  covering  the 
trade  of  China's  main  seaport,  Shanghai,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  are  of 
considerable  value  in  analysing  the  trend  of  foreign  trade  with  the  central 
provinces  of  this  territory. 

Though  conditions  from  an  economic  standpoint  have,  during  the  past  six 
months,  shown  a  much  steadier  trend  than  during  the  similar  period  of  1933, 
the  lack  of  available  funds  throughout  the  interior,  despite  the  huge  accumulation 
of  silver  in  Shanghai  banks,  has  tended  to  retard  large-scale  Government  pro- 
jects, while  the  imposition  of  additional  duties  on  practically  all  classes  of  im- 
ports, which  became  effective  at  the  end  of  the  half  year,  also  had  a  disturbing 
effect  on  trade  as  a  whole. 

These  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  trade  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934, 
with  average  monthly  imports  of  56,063,865  gold  units  as  compared  with 
average  monthly  exports  of  22,219,256  gold  units,  whereas  the  average  monthly 
trade  for  the  same  period  of  1933  showed  imports  to  the  value  of  60,694,493  gold 
units  and  exports  26,290,418  gold  units.  Thus  the  value  of  the  total  trade 
passing  through  Shanghai  is  on  the  average  8,469,681  gold  units  or  12  per  cent 
below  that  of  the  same  period  of  1933. 

Despite  the  somewhat  depressed  conditions  reflected  in  the  foregoing  figures, 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in  the  majority  of  commodities  in  which  Canada 
is  interested  satisfactory  developments  continue  to  take  place,  with  the  marked 
exception  of  wheat  and  flour,  where  the  exchange  conditions  vis-a-vis  Argentine 
and  Australia  definitely  precludes  resumption  of  the  former  large  sales  to  this 
territory,  while  the  added  duties  and  lower  purchasing  power  in  China  has 
definitely  affected  imports  from  all  foreign  countries. 

notes  on  the  import  trade 

The  following  comparison  of  figures  of  main  imports  will  perhaps  be  of 
interest  in  view  of  the  marked  percentage  decrease  of  imports  as  a  whole. 

India-rubber  Tires  and  Tubes.— It  is  noteworthy  thai  Canada  has  again  resumed  exports 
of  this  commodity  to  China  to  the  extent  of  129,745  gold  units  out  of  a  total  import  of  635,371 
gold  units,  whereas  for  the  same  period  for  1033  imports  from  the  Dominion  were  negligible, 
though  the  total  import  amounted  to  854,206  gold  units. 

Timber,  Ordinary,  Softwood. — Total  value  of  imports  under  this  heading  for  ithe  first  half 
of  1934  amounts  to  3,192,333  gold  units  as  compared  with  3,521,541  gold  units  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1933,  whereas  Canadian  imports  increased  to  the  value  of  1,662,181 
gold  units  as  compared  with  1,294,248  gold  units.  Canada  was  the  only  country  to  show  an 
increase.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  1,412,490  gold  units  as  against 
1,758,273  gold  units  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  previous  year.  Imports  from  Russia  show 
a  marked  decrease  for  the  period  under  review,  from  429,710  gold  units  to  90,520  gold  units. 

Timber,  Railway  Sleepers. — Of  a  'total  of  121,065  pieces  imported  in  1934,  Canada  sup- 
plied 33,000  pieces,  the  United  States  54,538  pieces,  and  Russia  30,101  pieces.  This  compares 
very  favourably  with  1933  imports,  which  amounted  to  only  26,605  pieces,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  17,039  pieces  and  Canada  9,566  pieces. 

Timber,  Ordinary,  Hardwood. — A  marked  decrease  is  recorded  in  this  classification  from 
a  value  of  1,175,267  gold  units  to  489,078  gold  units,  all  countries  sharing  in  the  decline. 

Sole  Leather.— Imports  show  a  serious  drop  from  73,841  gold  units  in  the  1933  period  to 
20,870  gold  units  in  1934.  Imports  from  Australia,  which  amounted  to  42,141  gold  units  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1933,  were  practically  negligible  in  1934,  with  a  value  of  404  gold  units. 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  the  United  States  improved  from  1,230  gold  units  to  11,451 
gold  units.  Canadian  imports  during  the  past  two  years,  owing  to  high  prices,  have  been 
negligible.   Recent  Canadian  prices  are  reported  to  be  more  competitive. 
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Paper  and  Paperware.— Imports  under  this  heading,  which  are  received  from  practically- 
all  paper-miaking  countries,  decreased  from  2,892,099  gold  units  in  the  1933  period  to  1,742,054 
gold  units  in  1934,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  sharing  the  bulk  of  this  loss.  On  the 
other  hand,  Canada's  share  increased  from  46,626  gold  units  to  118,675  gold  units. 

Paper,  Packing  and  Wrapping. — Total  imports  under  this  classification  show  a  slight 
decrease  from  754,135  gold  units  in  the  six-months'  period  of  1933  to  739,723  gold  units  in 
1934,  the  chief  suppliers  being  Sweden,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Finland,  and  Austria.  Canada 
has  not  yet  participated  to  any  great  extent. 

Paper,  Common  Printing  and  Newsprinting. — This  classification  also  shows  a  slight 
decrease  from  2,202,045  gold  units  in  the  1933  period  to  2,122,967  gold  units  in  1934.  The 
chief  suppliers  of  this  commodity— Norway,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Germany — show  consider- 
able decreases.  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  retained  her  position  as  the  chief  sup- 
plier, but  increased  her  share  from  640,938  gold  units  to  770,200  gold  units.  This  item  was 
also  one  of  the  few  dutiable  classifications  unaffected  by  the  new  duties  in  so  far  as  news- 
print in  rolls  is  concerned,  which  constitutes  the  major  portion  of  China's  imports. 

Paper  Board. — In  this  commodity  a  serious  decrease  was  reported  from  1,210,630  gold 
units  in  the  first  six  months  of  1933  to  697,292  gold  units  in  1934,  the  chief  suppliers  being 
Germany,  Sweden,  the  United  States,  and  the  Netherlands.  Canadian  mills  have  not  partici- 
pated in  this  import  heretofore,  although  those  in  Eastern  Canada  are  in  a  position  to  share 
ni  the  market. 

Leaf  Tobacco. — In  this  commodity  one  of  the  few  notable  increases  is  recorded,  from  a 
total  of  5,479,151  gold  units  in  the  1933  period  to  8,781,083  gold  units  in  1934.  The  United 
States  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  but  recent  tests  of  Canadian  bright  flue-cured  Vir- 
ginia tobacco  are  reported  satisfactory,  and  China  may  purchase  a  portion  of  her  require- 
ments from  Canadian  sources  in  the  near  future. 

Wines,  Spirits,  Beers. — Imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  in  the  1933  period  at 
602,000  gold  units  as  compared  with  577,000  gold  units  in  1934.  Imports  from  Canada  showed 
a  steady  improvement  from  approximately  8,000  gold  units  to  approximately  16,000  gold  units. 

Wheat  Flour. — Imports  under  this  heading  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  bakers'  patents 
and  flour  for  the  extraction  of  gluten  content.  Total  imports  in  the  first  six  months  of  1933 
amounted  to  374,569  gold  units,  of  which  the  United  States'  share  was  149,210,  Canada's 
141,981,  and  Australia's  81,068  gold  units.  A  marked  decrease  is  shown  for  the  same  period 
of  1934,  the  total  being  256,576  gold  units,  of  which  the  United  States  is  credited  with 
141,509,  Canada  with  80,333,  and  Australia  with  33,177  gold  units.  This  decrease  is  primarily 
due  to  the  increased  duties  which  came  into  effect  in  February  last,  and  it  is  believed  will 
be  still  more  serious  as  a  result  of  the  substantial  increase  in  duties  imposed  under  date  July 
1,  1934. 

Wheat. — In  the  first  half  of  1933  imports  of  wheat  were  valued  at  33,143,761  gold  units, 
of  which  Australia  supplied  the  major  portion  worth  28.193,895  gold  units  as  compared  with 
3,214,761  for  Canada  and  1,603,019  gold  units  for  Argentina,  with  the  United  States  supply- 
ing to  the  extent  of  only  132,009  gold  units.  Figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934 
show  a  marked  change  as  a  result  of  the  United  States  wheat  loan  arrangements. 

Total  imports  decreased  in  value  to  13,233,983  gold  units,  of  which  the  United  States  is 
credited  with  9,189,258  gold  units,  Argentina  with  2,744,966,  Australia  with  671,849,  and 
Canada  with  329,501  gold  units.  It  is  doubtful  if  China  in  the  coming  season  will  be  in  a 
position  to  purchase  substantial  quantities  owing  to  the  restricted  market  for  flour  in  the 
north  and  the  reduced  purchasing  power  throughout  the  interior.  Deliveries  of  the  United 
States  loan  wheat  are  now  complete  and  Argentine  prices  are  at  present  dominating  the 
market. 

Animal  Products  and  Groceries. — Under  this  classification  imports  show  a  decrease  from 
1,704,888  gold  units  in  the  first  half  of  1933  to  1,496,310  gold  units  for  the  same  period  of 
1934,  the  decrease  being  reflected  in  imports  from  leading  suppliers,  chiefly  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Australia,  however,  improved  her  position  from  261,840  gold  units  in  the 
1933  period  to  277,764  gold  units  in  1934,  while  Canadian  imports,  which  appeared  under 
"Other  Countries"  in  1933,  are  now  shown  separately  to  the  value  of  20,997  gold  units  for 
the  six-months'  period  of  1934.  Prices  are  reported  very  low  in  all  classifications  included 
under  this  heading,  price  and  not  quality  being  the  dominating  factor. 

Milk,  Cream,  Condensed.  Milk,  and  Milk  Food. — Imports  showed  a  slight  improvement 
from  654,144  gold  units  in  the  1933  period  ito  661,706  gold  units  in  1934.  The  Netherlands 
was  the  leading  supplier  with  248,421  gold  units  as  compared  with  1(39,737  gold  units  in  (ho 
first  six  months  of  1933.  Australia  also  improved  her  sales  from  211,843  gold  units  to  221,599 
gold  units,  while  Canada  showed  a  marked  improvement  from  590  gold  units  to  9,283  gold 
units,  the  United  States  being  the  only  important  country  to  show  a  decrease,  from  172,285 
gold  units  to  100,218  gold  units. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  local  industries,  well  financed,  are  being 
organized  for  the  preparation  of  tinned  milk,  which  will  result  in  larger  imports  of  skimmed- 
milk  powder,  in  which  Canadian  firms  should  be  able  to  participate. 

Fish,  Salt  Herrings. — Imports  improved  from  240,857  gold  units  in  the  1933  period  to 
293,212  gold  units  in  1934,  Canada  as  usual  being  the  chief  supplier.  The  United  States  con- 
tinued to  be  shown  in  the  statistics  with  approximately  one-third  of  this  total,  but  such 
imports  are  in  reality  of  Canadian  origin.  Improved  marketing  arrangements  for  the  coming 
season  will,  it  is  expected,  increase  Canadian  sales  to  Central  China. 

Metals  and  Ores,  N.O.R. — This  classification  includes  such  items  as  lead,  copper,  and 
zinc,  total  imports  in  the  first  half  of  1934  being  valued  ait  2,662,936  gold  units,  a  decrease 
from  3,090,657  gold  units  in  the  same  period  of  1933.  Canada's  share  amounted  to  194,454 
gold  units  as  compared  with  235,340  gold  units  for  the  same  period  of  1933. 

Aluminium. — This  item  shows  an  increase  from  674,564  gold  units  in  the  first  half  of 
1933  to  758,604  gold  units  for  the  same  period  of  1934.  Owing  to  the  successful  development 
of  local  manufacture  by  combined  interests  representing  Switzerland,  Canada,  and  Great 
Britain,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  steady  increase  will  be  recorded  in  imports  of  the  raw 
material,  particularly  from  Canada.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1933  shipments  from  the 
Dominion  were  included  under  "Other  Countries";  for  1934  they  were  valued  at  239,583 
gold  units  as  compared  with  339,555  gold  units  from  Great  Britain. 

Miscellaneous.— Under  this  heading,  which  embraces  a  variety  of  smaller  manufactured 
products,  Canada's  position  improved  from  a  total  of  22,048  gold  units  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1933  to  41,275  gold  units  in  1934,  though  the  total  imports  for  the  1933  period  of  6,186,278 
gold  units  decreased  to  4,970,049  gold  units. 

In  general,  trading  conditions  throughout  the  period  under  review  were 
definitely  more  stable  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  three  years.  Observers 
are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  little  or  no  improvement  can  be  expected  until 
the  exchange  situation,  particularly  in  regard  to  silver,  has  become  more  stabi- 
lized, while  the  delay  in  adjusting  the  difficulties  between  China  and  Japan 
undoubtedly  serves  to  retard  any  general  improvement  in  China's  trade  and 
economic  condition. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  OF  JAPAN,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1934 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Tokyo,  August  2,  1934. — For  the  first  six  months  of  1934,  wheat  imports  into 
Japan  have  shown  a  heavy  fall  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1933, 
and  are  now  less  than  half  the  figure  for  the  1932  period.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  government  program  of  encouraging  wheat  growing,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
crop  of  44,500,000  bushels — the  largest  on  record  and  quite  sufficient  to  supply 
the  whole  of  the  domestic  demand.  Production  in  1933  totalled  40,000,000 
bushels,  and  in  1932,  32,000,000  bushels.  From  now  on  wheat  imports  will  de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  exports  of  flour  from  Japan,  and  it  is  because  of  lower 
exports  that  the  demand  for  foreign  wheat  has  fallen  this  year. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  figures  is  the  marked  increase  in  imports 
from  the  United  States.  From  a  negligible  position  in  1933,  almost  as  much 
wheat  was  imported  from  that  country  this  year  as  from  Australia.  The  sources 
of  supply  were: — 

January  to  June 
1934  1933  1932 

Figures  in  Short  Tons 

Australia   123.341       287,574  510.590 

United  States   112.398  1.472  10.484 

Canada   46,821         65,766  98,313 

Other   3,989    3 

Total   286,519       354,812  619,390 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  imports  from  Australia  have  boon 
reduced  by  57-1  per  cent  compared  with  last  year,  while  imports  from  Canada 
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fell  by  28-8  per  cent,  which  is  practically  in  line  with  the  reduction  in  total 
trade  of  23-8  per  cent.  The  United  States  has  been  the  chief  gainer,  while 
Argentina  is  represented  by  the  4,000  tons  under  the  heading  "  other  countries." 
The  average  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  in  Japan  is  about  half  a  bushel, 
which  would  represent  about  30  pounds  of  bread  or  noodles,  and  it  is  not 
increasing. 

Demand  does  not  appear  to  be  much  changed  by  price  variations,  and  the 
very  low  prices  prevailing  for  this  year's  domestic  crop  will  not  in  any  way 
increase  consumption  sufficiently  to  give  rise  to  importations  in  excess  of  export 
flour  demand.  Farmers  have  been  obliged  to  dump  their  wheat  on  the  market, 
since  practically  all  the  grain  storage  space  in  the  country  was  used  for  storing 
the  government  purchases  of  rice. 

Prices  for  June  have  been  approximately  as  follows  per  bushel: — 

High  Lo-vv 


Yen  Yen 

Domestic  No.  3    2.85  2.70 

U.S.  Western  white  No.  2  c.i.f   2.42  2.16 

Canadian,  No.  3  Northern  c.i.f   2.85  2.65 

Australian,  c.i.f   2.38  1.84 


It  must  be  remembered  that  to  the  above  prices  for  foreign  wheat  must  be 
added  the  customs  duty,  amounting  to  approximately  1  ■  12  yen  per  bushel,  if 
the  wheat  is  to  be  used  for  domestic  purposes.  If,  however,  the  wheat  is  to  be 
used  in  the  -milling  of  export  flour,  there  is  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duty, 
which  would  increase  the  above  prices  by  56  sen  (100  sen  equal  one  yen)  a  bushel. 

FLOUR 

Imports  of  flour  in  the  six  months  ended  June  30  totalled  545  short  tons  as 
compared  with  232  and  2,356  short  tons  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1933  and 
1932  respectively.  The  monthly  returns  do  not  show  the  various  sources  of 
supply;  it  is  imported  because  of  its  high  gluten  content  and  is  practically  all 
from  Canada.  A  much  larger  amount  than  is  shown  in  these  figures  is  imported 
in  bond  for  the  manufacture  for  export  of  various  Japanese  sauces. 

The  following  table  shows  exports  of  flour  from  Japan: — 

January  to  June 


1934 

1933 

1932 

Short  Tons 

Short  Tons 

Short  Tons 

  29.683 

44.236 

21.921 

Kwantung  Province  

  88.030 

118.612 

51,040 

561 

29,980 

34,872 

  24 

10 

....  414 

162 

197 

  2,140 

584 

577 

Total  

  120,852 

193,584 

108,607 

The  above  table  indicates  that  exports  have  fallen  considerably  in  compari- 
son with  the  corresponding  figure  last  year.  The  decline  in  shipments  to  China 
proper,  apart  from  the  anti-Japanese  boycott,  may  be  attributed  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  higher  duty  on  imported  flour.  It  was  anticipated  that  this  decline 
would  be  compensated  for,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  by  increased  exports  to 
Manchukuo  and  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory,  which  for  export  purposes  may 
be  grouped  together.  Surprisingly  enough,  however,  Japan  lost  about  40  per  cent 
of  her  previous  trade  with  these  territories  to  Australia.  Quotations  from  that 
country,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  c.i.f.  Dairen,  were  made  at  2.15  yen 
(about  72  cents  per  sack  of  49  pounds),  a  much  lower  price  than  that  at  which 
the  Japanese  millers  could  afford  to  sell.  Since  then  the  situation  has  become 
somewhat  more  stabilized,  and  part  at  least  of  these  losses  may  be  regained. 
Exports  to  Dutch  India  and  the  Straits  Settlements  have  increased,  and  those  to 
"  other  countries  "  are  expanding  and  have  become  of  considerable  importance. 
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CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  EMPTY   BARRELS   AND   BARREL  STAVES 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  July  29,  1934. — There  was  an  increase  during  1933  of  the  imports 
of  barrels  and  barrel  staves  into  Cuba  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  but  the 
value  is  still  half  that  of  1931.  The  annual  imports  of  barrels,  including  their 
equivalent  in  staves,  is  estimated  at  120,000.  The  present  figures  are  about  60 
per  cent  of  this  amount,  due  principally  to  depressed  economic  conditions,  but  also 
to  the  local  transportation  of  lard  in  smaller  containers  in  the  form  of  tin  cans, 
and  to  the  use  that  is  now  being  made  of  steel  barrels  in  the  transportation  of 
beer.    There  is  also  a  local  cooperage  industry. 

Imports  for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows,  in  pesos,  which  are  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  American  dollars: — 


1931 

1932 

1933 

  $  25,779 

$  5,399 

$19,304 

  112,103 

35,136 

41,366 

  6,079 

2,963 

3,196 

  48,211 

19,644 

25,303 

$192,172 

$63,142 

$89,169 

Imported  barrels  are  principally  those  made  of  oak  and,  in  a  smaller  way, 
those  of  gumwood.  Oak  barrels  are  used  for  packing  lard,  molasses,  beer  and 
rum,  and  alcohol.  Rum  manufacturers  use  charred  oak  barrels,  and  although 
the  market  is  limited,  there  might  be  an  opening  for  Canadian  second-hand 
whisky  barrels  if  prices  are  competitive.  With  regard  to  other  liquor  manu- 
facturers, some  state  that  they  cannot  sufficiently  remove  the  char  to  prevent 
sediment  and  a  trace  of  taste  resulting  from  storage  in  these  renovated  casks. 
Oak  barrels  for  lard,  molasses,  and  various  other  products  are  quoted  by  Ameri- 
can shippers  at  around  $1.50  each,  and  for  rum  and  other  alcoholic  liquors  at 
from  $3  to  $7  upward  per  barrel,  according  to  size. 

Gumwood  barrels  are  used  for  packing  tobacco  and  other  dry  products. 
Prices  c.i.f.  Havana  are  from  $10  to  $12  per  1,000  staves;  headings  22  cents  per 
set. 

Oak  barrels  which  come  knocked  down  are  generally  in  bundles  of  roughly 
130  staves,  equivalent  to  five  barrels.  Heads  are  done  up  in  bundles  of  10,  and 
steel  hoops  in  bundles  of  from  30  to  48. 

The  Cuban  market  for  empty  barrels  and  barrel  staves  is  held  almost  in  its 
entirety  by  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  Small  quantities  have  from 
time  to  time  been  imported  from  Canada,  but  the  trade  has  not  shown  any 
prospects  of  increasing. 

BRAZILIAN   EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

A.  dos  Reis  Carneiro,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  9,  1934. — As  advised  in  reports  appearing  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1590  (July  21)  and  No.  1594  (August  18),  the 
Brazilian  Government  is  taking  steps  to  reduce  exchange  restrictions  which  have 
been  prevailing  in  this  country  for  the  last  few  years.  The  decrees  issued  by 
the  Government  in  this  regard  have  already  been  referred  to  in  the  above- 
mentioned  reports. 

On  August  6  the  Bank  of  Brazil  gave  intimation  that  the  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance approved  a  proposal  of  the  Exchange  Department  of  this  bank  to  authorize 
banks  here  to  purchase,  half  at  open  rates  and  half  at  official  rates,  export  bills 
resulting  from  the  exportation  of  Brazilian  goods  still  subject  to  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  control. 
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In  the  case  of  export  bills  originating  from  cotton  exports,  banks  are  author- 
ized to  buy  70  per  cent  at  open  rates  and  30  per  cent  at  official  rates. 

Banks  operating  in  these  export  bills  have,  however,  to  deliver  to  the  Bank 
of  Brazil  drafts,  issued  by  them,  covering  the  amounts  purchased  at  the  official 
rate. 

The  above  concessions  do  not  apply  to  coffee  export  bills,  which  continue 
to  have  to  be  sold  integrally  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 
Banks  can  now  operate,  at  open  market  rates,  in 

(a)  exchange  not  resulting  from  exports; 

(b)  export  bills  of  Brazilian  goods  not  subject  to  export  permits;  and 

(c)  half  of  the  export  bills  of  products  subject  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  con- 
trol. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  amount  of  cover  now  available  in  the  open  market 
is  much  larger  and  will,  of  course,  contribute  to  a  reduction  in  the  difference 
prevailing  between  the  official  and  open  rates. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

HAIR  COMBS  AND  BLANKS  THEREFOR 

Referring  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1568  (Febru- 
ary 17,  1934) ,  page  244,  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  issued  a  report 
recommending  that  an  importation  order  as  well  as  a  sale  order  should  be  made 
for  combs,  and  that  an  indication  of  origin  should  be  stamped  or  impressed  in 
a  conspicuous  manner  on  each  comb.  Where  combs  are  exposed  for  sale  on 
cards,  such  cards  should  also  bear  a  conspicuous  indication  of  origin  printed  or 
stamped  thereon  in  addition  to  the  mark  on  the  individual  articles.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  an  exemption  should  be  made  for  toys  which  are  dealt  with  by  the 
toy  marking  order.  The  committee  recommend  that  the  order  should  come  into 
force  three  months  after  the  date  on  which  it  is  made. 

It  was  decided  not  to  recommend  a  marking  order  for  comb  blanks. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  cables  that 
an  Import  Duties  Order,  effective  August  25,  1934,  increases  the  United  King- 
dom duties  on  lined  strawboard  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (formerly  15  per  cent) , 
on  unlined  strawboard  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  (formerly  10  per  cent),  and  on 
medical,  surgical,  dental  and  veterinary  instruments  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
(formerly  10  per  cent) . 

Goods  of  the  foregoing  classes,  when  shown  to  be  of  Canadian  origin,  are 
exempted  from  duty. 

Scottish   Regulations   on   Imported  Meat 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes  under 
date  August  3,  1934,  that  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  has  issued 
regulations  to  come  into  operation  on  March  1,  1935,  revising  the  Public  Health 
(Imported  Food)  Regulations  (Scotland)  1932,  by  providing  that  a  person  shall 
not  import  into  Scotland  for  sale  for  human  consumption:  (a)  Any  prohibited 
meat;  or  (6)  any  other  meat  or  meat  product  without  an  official  certificate. 
The  term  prohibited  meat  means  meat  which  consists  of  scraps,  trimmings,  or 
other  pieces  of  such  shape  or  in  such  condition  as  to  afford  insufficient  means 
of  identification  with  a  definite  part  of  a  carcase,  as  well  as  (a)  Meat  com- 
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prising  the  wall  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen  from  which  pleural  or,  except  in 
the  case  of  meat  derived  from  a  pig,  peritoneal  membrane  has  been  detached; 
(b)  meat  from  which  a  lymphatic  gland  has  been  taken  out  other  than  a 
lymphatic  gland  unavoidably  detached  in  the  removal  of  peritoneal  membrane 
in  the  case  of  meat  derived  from  a  pig;  and  (c)  the  head  of  an  animal  without 
the  submaxillary  gland. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  new  regulations  for  officers  of  the  Customs  and 
Excise  ascertaining,  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  whether  the  cargo  comprises  any 
overseas  meat,  and  if  any  of  that  meat  comes  within  the  category  of  "pro- 
hibited." 

Should  that  be  the  case,  the  responsible  officer  shall  by  notice  forbid  its 
removal  for  any  purpose  other  than  its  exportation.  If,  however,  the  responsible 
officer  is  of  opinion  that  the  meat  is  not  prohibited  meat  or  unfit  for  human 
consumption,  he  shall  authorize  its  removal  by  certificate. 

Where  it  is  found  that  the  meat  is  prohibited,  and  the  importer  does  not 
export  it  within  a  specified  time,  or  does  not  give  an  undertaking  that  it  will  not 
be  sold  for  human  consumption,  the  local  authority  is  empowered  to  destroy  it. 

Further   New   Zealand   Tariff  Changes 

With  reference  to  articles  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journals 
Nos.  1590  (of  July  21)  and  1594  (of  August  18),  and  the  report  of  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft  in  this  issue,  all  dealing  with  the  revision  of  the  New  Zealand  customs 
tariff,  Mr.  Croft  cabled  on  August  21  that  some  further  changes  had  been  made 
in  the  resolutions  now  before  parliament.  The  reduction  in  the  British  prefer- 
ential rate  on  wireless  receiving  sets  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  duty  free 
is  not  to  take  effect  until  June,  1935.  (The  general  tariff  rate  is  35  per  cent.)  The 
British  preferential  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  electric'  cooking  and  heating  apparatus 
is  to  be  retained  instead  of  their  being  made  free  on  and  after  November  1, 
1934.  (The  rate  to  Canada  on  these  articles  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the 
general  tariff  rate  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.)  Reduction  of  the  British  preferential 
rate  on  nails  from  £2  per  ton  (2,240  lb.)  to  duty  free  is  deferred  until  November 
I,  1936,  except  as  regards  dog-spikes.   (General  tariff  rate,  £4  per  ton.) 

Motor  vehicles,  whether  knocked-down  or  not,  will  pay  10  per  cent  British 
preferential  and  55  per  cent  general  tariff  until  December  31,  1934.  Thereafter 
completely  knocked-down  motor  vehicles  will  pay  5  per  cent  British  preferential 
and  50  per  cent  general  tariff,  and  other  motor  vehicles  15  per  cent  and  60  per 
cent  respectively.  (The  resolutions  as  originally  introduced  made  the  duty  on 
knocked-down  passenger  cars  7£  per  cent  British  preferential  and  52J  per  cent 
general  tariff  as  from  July  11.)  The  situation  as  regards  Canadian  motor 
vehicles  under  the  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand  was  set 
out  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1594  (August  18,  page  272). 

The  rates  on  wooden  doors,  plain  or  glazed,  is  made  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
or  4s.  each,  whichever  is  higher,  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  while  the 
general  tariff  rate  is  55  per  cent  or  7s.  6d.  each,  whichever  is  higher.  The  alter- 
native specific  rates  have  been  added  to  the  original  proposal. 

New  Zealand  Customs  Tariff 

C.  M.  CROFT,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Auckland,  July  12,  1934.— Pursuant  to  the  agreement  made  in  Ottawa  in 
1932  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand,  an 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  New  Zealand  customs  tariff  by  a  Royal  Commission 
appointed  in  May,  1933.  Upwards  of  700  witnesses  were* examined.  The  report 
of  the  commission  was  presented  on  March  29,  1934,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
customs  resolutions  introduced  into  and  adopted  by  the  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
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merit  on  July  10.  In  introducing  the  resolutions,  the  Minister  of  Customs  stated 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  be:  (1)  development  of  local  industry  and  the 
protection  of  industries  regarded  as  suitable  to  New  Zealand,  such  protection 
to  be  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  enable  local  industries  to  function  efficiently; 
(2)  to  use  the  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  extending  markets  abroad 
for  New  Zealand  products;  (3)  to  encourage  intra-Empire  trade;  and  (4)  to 
obtain  revenue. 

He  said  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  to  pursue  every  prac- 
ticable avenue  to  increase  trade  between  New  Zealand  and  the  other  units  of 
the  Empire,  especially  the  United  Kingdom.  Except  in  special  circumstances, 
he  did  not  consider  it  satisfactory  that  customs  duty  should  be  levied  by  way  of 
general  surtaxes  and  primage,  but  it  was  not  at  present  possible  to  dispense  with 
the  primage  duty.  Regarding  the  22J  per  cent  surtax  imposed  on  most  dutiable 
goods  from  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  the  non-self-governing 
colonies,  and  Australia,  the  minister  said  that  it  was  proposed,  in  the  meantime, 
to  retain  it  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  agreements  with  other  countries. 

The  resolutions  affect  105  of  the  449  items  in  the  tariff.  They  abolish  the 
duties  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  on  eight  commodities  and  reduce  the 
preferential  rate  on  thirty-two.  Duties  have  been  increased  on  five  classes. 
Reduction  in  duty  on  a  particular  commodity  in  many  cases  affects  several  tariff 
items. 

Most  of  the  tariff  changes  became  effective  from  midnight,  July  10,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  passing  of  a  ratifying  Act  of  Parliament.  The  bill  in  this  con- 
nection is  expected  to  be  brought  down  towards  the  end  of  the  current  month. 
In  some  cases  the  proposed  alterations  will  not  become  effective  until  November 
1,  1934. 

In  very  many  cases  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  has 
been  reduced,  while  no  equivalent  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  rate  under 
the  general  tariff.  In  explanation  of  this,  the  Minister  of  Customs  said:  "  Where 
reductions  have  been  proposed  in  the  British  preferential  tariff,  the  Government 
do  not,  generally  speaking,  intend,  except  for  some  special  reason,  to  reduce  the 
general  or  foreign  tariff  below  the  rates  at  present  levied,  so  that  they  may  be 
in  a  position  to  pursue  negotiations  with  foreign  countries.  .  .  ."  Thus,  while 
there  is  a  very  substantial  spread  of  preference  in  most  items,  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  this  will  continue  indefinitely.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  the  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  New 
Zealand  provides  that  where  the  margin  of  preference  exceeds  20  per  cent,  New 
Zealand  will  not  reduce  the  margin  below  20  per  cent  on  United  Kingdom  goods 
without  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  considered 
possible  that  some  changes  may  be  made  in  the  proposed  rates  of  duty  prior  to 
the  final  passing  of  the  appropriate  legislation,  in  which  case  remission  of  duty 
paid  will,  of  course,  be  made.  The  proposed  alterations  are  regarded  by  the 
commercial  community  generally  as  a  further  step  towards  even  greater  pur- 
chases within  the  Empire. 

A  statement  based  on  information  cabled  by  Mr.  Croft,  showing  the  prin- 
cipal changes  made  in  the  New  Zealand  tariff  that  are  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters,  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1590  (July  21, 
1934),  and  a  supplementary  statement  in  No.  1594  (August  18,  1934).) 

Union  of  South  Africa  Admits  Duty  Free  Parts  for  Electric  Stoves  and  Hot- 
plates 

Union  of  South  Africa  Tariff  Amendment  Act  No.  40  of  1934  (effective 
April  11,  1934)  contains  a  new  sub-item  (143c)  for  "  electrical  parts  (not  includ- 
ing heating  plates  and  elements)  and  heat  indicators  for  the  manufacture  of 
electric  stoves  and  hot-plates,  under  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  the 
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Minister  may  prescribe."  The  rates  of  duty  provided  for  on  this  item  are  5 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  maximum  tariff  and  duty-free  entry  under  the 
minimum  tariff.  The  minimum  tariff  is  only  accorded  to  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

On  July  6, 1934,  a  Government  Notice  No.  933  was  gazetted  providing  for  a 
rebate  of  the  customs  duty  on  "  electrical  parts  (not  including  heating  plates  and 
elements)  and  heat  indicators  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  stoves  and 
hot-plates  "  imported  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from  any  country  by  manu- 
facturers complying  with  the  prescribed  conditions  and  regulations. 

Condensed  Milk  Ordinance  in  Tanganyika 

A  Tanganyika  Customs  Ordinance  issued  June  19,  1934,  prohibits  the 
importation  on  or  after  August  1,  1934,  of  condensed  milk  containing  less  than 
9  per  cent  milk  fat.  The  Comptroller  of  Customs  may  admit  any  consignment 
of  such  condensed  milk  arriving  on  or  before  August  22,  1934,  on  proof  that  it 
was  ordered  prior  to  the  date  of  this  ordinance.  The  duty  on  milk,  condensed, 
desiccated,  or  preserved,  is  10s.  per  100  pounds  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which- 
ever rate  returns  the  higher  duty. 

Modifications  in  the  Italian  Customs  Tariff 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  July  30,  1934,  that  an  Italian  royal  decree-law,  published  in  the  Gazzeta 
Ufficiale  of  July  15,  increased  the  duty  on  frozen  meats,  unprepared,  other  than 
beef,  from  140  to  200  lire  per  quintal;  on  photographic  films,  unexposed,  sensi- 
tized, from  1,830  lire  per  quintal  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  2,700  lire  per 
quintal  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  cardboard  prepared  for  photographic 
purposes,  sensitized,  from  477  lire  per  quintal  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 
720  lire  per  quintal  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Nickel  and  its  alloys,  in  ingots,  cubes,  and  scrap,  formerly  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  becomes  duty-free. 

Common  wood  in  the  rough  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  and  mechanical 
wood-pulp  is  now  admitted  free  up  to  an  annual  limit  of  80,000  tons,  under  con- 
ditions to  be  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Such  wood  was  formerly 
admitted  at  the  rate  of  one  lire  per  quintal,  subject  to  the  foregoing  limits  and 
provisions. 

A  new  item  sets  up  a  duty  of  25  lire  per  quintal  on  boards,  planks,  etc., 
planed,  channelled  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  including  "  perline  "  for  packing- 
case  construction. 

Lithuanian  Certificates  of  Origin 

Since  goods  imported  into  Lithuania  from  countries  not  having  commercial 
treaties  with  that  state  are  subject  to  the  rates  of  the  maximum  tariff,  which  are 
three  times  the  normal  rates,  in  order  that  goods  from  treaty  countries  (which 
includes  Canada)  may  qualify  for  normal  rates,  the  general  regulations  pre- 
scribe that  each  consignment  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin 
issued  by  chambers  of  commerce  or  by  the  Lithuanian  Consulate,  and  must 
embody  the  following  information:  weight  of  goods  (gross  or  net),  description 
of  goods,  description  of  packing,  name  and  address  of  the  consignor  and  con- 
signee, and  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  are  of  United  Kingdom 
origin.  In  regard  to  this  regulation,  information  has  been  received  from  the 
British  Legation  in  Kaunas,  Lithuania,  to  the  effect  that,  according  to  a  circular 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  dated  May  24,  1934,  merchandise  of  Canadian 
origin  accompanied  by  certificates  delivered  by  boards  of  trade  of  Canada  will 
on  entry  into  Lithuania  receive  the  benefit  of  the  normal  tariff. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  and  plans  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  the  following  equipment 
required  by  the  Public  Works  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington:  two  24,000  kv.a. 
generators  and  two  30,000  h.p.  turbines,  together  with  spare  parts  and  tools,  as 
specified.  Specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders,  which  close  on  November  27,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wel- 
lington, in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  27 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  August  27,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  August  20,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. Nominal  Nominal 

Present  or         Quotations  Quotations 
•Country  Unit         Former  in  Montreal     in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity      Weekending   Weekending     Bank  Rate 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milrei3  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  . .  ..Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Aug.  20 

Aug.  27 

.1407 

$  .1878 

$  .1867 

4* 

.1390 

.2318 

.2312 

3 

.0072 

.0130 

.0131 

7 

.0296 

.0411 

.0410 

3* 

.2680 

.2219 

.2200 

2i 
41 

.0252 

.0222 

.0219 

.0392 

.0650 

.0649 

2h 

.2382 

.3929 

.3842 

4 

4.8666 

4.9627 

4.9216 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

.4020 

.6685 

.6665 

2£ 

.1749 

.2934 

.2917 

4i 

.0526 

.0847 

.0846 

3 

.0176 

.0228 

.0227 

6i 

.2680 

.2495 

.2474 

3J 

.0442 

.0453 

.0457 

5h 

.0060 

.0100 

.0099 

6 

.  1930 

.1348 

.1346 

6 

.2680 

.2560 

.2539 

2* 

.1930 

.3221 

.3213 

2 

1.0000 

.9750 

.9722 

n 

.4245 

.2706 

.2722 

.1196 

.0853 

.0826 

.1217 

.1048 

.  1045 

~44 

.9733 

.5362 

.5347 

4 

.4985 

.2718 

.2712 

4-5 

.2800 

.2340 

.2285 

6 

.1930 

.3315 

.3257 

1.0342 

.7922 

.7923 

1.0000 

.9759 

.9731 

.3826 

.3821 

!3650 

.3739 

.3714 

~3* 

.4985 

.2942 

.2931 

3.65 

.4020 

.6718 

.6698 

4 

.3424 

.  3439 

.4424 

.4582 

.4666 

.5678 

.  5844 

.5809 

1.0138 

1.0350 

1.0273 

4.8666 

4.9725 

4.9314 

1.0138 

1 . 0359 

1.0273 

.0392 

.0652 

.0651 

.0392 

.0652 

.0651 

4.8666 

3.9702 

3.9373 

4.9431 

5 . 0899 

5.0475 

4.8666 

3.9860 

3.9690 

4.8666 

4.9688 

4.9278 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  NJ8. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 
La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alto.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Montreal,  P.Q. 


Commoditv 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs- 
Canned  Goods  (Fish  and  Fruit) . . 

Evaporated  Apples  

Flour  

Macaroni  

Casein  

Gelatin  

Miscellaneous — 

Hair  Ornaments  

Oilskins  for  Men  

Rubberized  Waterproofed  Cloth 
(Raincoat  Manufacture)  

Elastic  Bands  

Toys  

Enamelware  

Paper,     Tncluding  Sulphite, 
Greaseproof,     Caps,  Krafts, 
Tissues,    Toilet    Roll,  Card- 
boards, Leather  Boards  


822 
823 
824-825 
826 
827 
828 


829 
830 


831 
832 
833 
834 


835 


Amsterdam,  Holland  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Lima,  Peru  

Kobe,  Japan  

Mexico  City,  Mexico  

Hongkong  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. . 

Montevideo,  Uruguay  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Christchurch,  New  Zealand  Agency. 
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Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Wallpaper  

Printing  Inks  

Paraffin  

Jute  Flour  Bags  

Wet  Salted  Steer  Hides  and  Wet 
Salted  Calf  Skins  

Beef  Tallow  

Tinplate  Scrap  and  Clippings. .  .  . 

Metal  Bedsteads,  Bedsprings  and 
Mattresses  

Barbed  Wire  for  Fencing  

Tubing  and  Parts  of  Iron  or  Steel 
for  Water  Transmission  

Casings  and  Tubes  (Automobile). 

Chrome  Ore  

Iron  Oxide  

Portland  Cement  (Quick-hard- 
ening)   

Poultry  Feeds  

Poultry  Supplies  and  Medicines 


836 
837 
838 
839 

840 
841 
842 

843 
844 

845 
846 
847 
848 

849 
850 
851 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Lima,  Peru  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Osaka,  Japan  

Osaka,  Japan  

Kobe,  Japan  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Tokyo,  Japan  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Sangre  Grande,  Trinidad 
Sangre  Grande,  Trinidad 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Sept.  7;  Montclare  (calls  at  Southampton),  Sept.  S; 
Duchess  of  York,  Sept.  14;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept.  21;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  28 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  Sept.  14;  Antonia,  Sept.  28 — both  Cunard- White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Sept.  7;  Beaverdale,  Sept.  14;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  21;  Beaver- 
hill,  Sept.  28;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  Sept.  7;  Alaunia,  Sept. 
14;  Ausonia,  Sept.  21;  Ascania,  Sept.  28 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Sept.  6;  Manchester  Brigade,  Sept.  13;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Sept.  20;  Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  27;  Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  4; 
Manchester  Division,  Oct.  Ill — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Sept.  18;  Nortonian,  Oct.  6 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Sept.  8;  Bristol  City,  Sept.  27— both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Sept.  7;  Airthria,  Sept.  14;  Athenia,  Sept.  21;  Sulairia,  Sept.  28 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Sept.  12;  Kyno,  Oct.  3 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Sept.  7;  Oairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Sept.  21; 
Oairnross,  Oct.  5 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  5  (cargo  accepted  for'London- 
derry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  ^Beaverdale,  Sept.  14;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  21;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  28;  Beaver- 
ford, Oct.  12— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County,  Sept,  15;  Kings  County,  Sept.  28— both 
County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam.— Grey  County,  Sept.  12;  Kings  County,  Sept.  28— both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen,  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line  (calls  at  Bremen), 
Sept.  28;  Beaverford,  Sept.  7;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  5— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Valfiorita,  Sept.  7;  Valsavoia,  Sept.  26;  Giorgio 
Ohlsen,  Oct.  8;  Valprato,  Oct.  12— all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports .— Braheholm,  Sept.  21;  Ragnhildsholm, 
Oct.  12— both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS  Co 
Sept.  14  and  28. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld—  North  Voyageur,  Sept.  3;  New  Northland,  Sept.  10— both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
Sept.  6;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Sept.  20;  Colborne,  Oct.  4 — all  Canadian 
National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Sept.  13  and  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  Sept.  5;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Sept. 
14;  Lady  Somers,  Sept.  19;  Catthcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Sept.  28 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment att  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — A  steamer,  International  Freighting  Corp., 
Sept.  13  and  27;  Tremeadow,  Sept.  4;  Loch  Maddy,  Oct.  8 — both  Canadian-South  American 
Line. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin.-^ Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
National,  Oct.  26. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Challenger,  Sept.  29;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  Oct.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — A  steamer  (calls  at  Freetown 
(Sierra  Leone),  Pont  Elizabeth,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Sep- 
tember. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton.— Empress  of  Britain,  Sept.  1  and  15;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  21— 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool— Newfoundland,  Sept.  8;  Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  25— both  Furness  Line- 
Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  12;   Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  2— both  Manchester  Line 

To  London.— Capulin,  Sept.  8;  Quaker  City,  Oct.  6— both  American  Hampton  Roads 
(call  at  Hamburg). 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  112;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  2— both  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Dundee  and  Leith .-^Capulin  (calls  at  Hull),  Sept.  8;  Quaker  City,  Oct  6— both 
American  Hampton  Roads. 

To  Antwerp.— Pennland,  Sept.  9;  Westernland,  Sept.  23— both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Kosciuszko,  Sept.  8;  Pulaski,  Sept.  24— both  Gdynia- 
America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Rosalind,  Sept.  3;  Fort  St.  George  Sept 
10— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Newfoundland,  Sept.  8;  Nova  Scotia  (does  not  call  at 
St.  Pierre),  Sept.  25— both  Furness  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS  Ltd.  Sept 
10;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Sept.  12. 

t  To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— -Lady  Drake,  Sept.  3;  Lady  Nelson,  Sept  17- 
Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  1— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Sept.  3  and  18  and  Oct.  3. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras)  .^Oathcart,  Sept.  3;  Cavelier, 
Sept.  17 — bath  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— -Ciss,  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.,  Sept.  12. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis. 
Sept.  10 ;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Sept.  24;  Colborne,  Oct.  8— all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java— ^Silvery ew,  Sept. 
12;  Cingalese  Prince,  Sept.  26;  Silvercypress,  Oct.  10 — 'all  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  London.— Borodino,  Sept.  5;  Gourko,  Sept.  22— both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester.— Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Sept.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.—L&dy  Nelson,  Sept.  7;  Lady  Hawkins,  Sept.  21 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Harboe  Jensen,  United  Fruit  Line,  Sept.  6  and  20 
and  Oct.  4. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay.  Colombo,  Madras.  I'nnqnnn 
and  Calcutta.— -City  of  Perth,  Sept.  15;  City  of  Hereford,  Sept.  27;  City  of  Dunkirk,  Oct.  15 
— all  American  and  Indian  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Sept.  8;  Hikawa  Maru,  Sept.  27 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Sept.  8;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Sept.  22;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Oct.  6;   Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Oct.  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  Sept.  4;  Tosari,  Sept.  28;  Silverbeech,  Oct.  29— all 
Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Sept.  12;  Niagara,  Oct.  10 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Sept.  21;  Golden  Coast, 
Oct.  20 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lytlelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Sept. 
17;  Hauraki,  Oct.  20 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Grove,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  Sept.  3. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochgoil,  Sept.  8;  Drechtdyk,  Sept.  22;  Dintel- 
dyk,  Oct.  6;  Damsterdyk,  Oct.  20— all  Holland- America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  induce- 
ments offer). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Sept.  22;  America, 
Nov.  10 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam.— A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  September. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports.— Annie  Johnson,  Sept.  8;  Axel  Johnson,  Oct.  22— both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 

September. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  September. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourcnco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Kota  Inten.  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Sept.  5; 
Point  Sur,  Sept.  26— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Sept.  14;  Brandanger,  Oct.  13— 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Celtic  Star,  Sept.  5;  Empire  Star,  Sept.  23 — both  American 
Mail  Line  Ltd.  (call  at  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Newcastle);  Lochgoil,  Sept.  7;  Drecht- 
dyk, Sept.  21 — both  Royal  Mail  Lines  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam) ;  Gracia  (calls 
at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Sept.  7;  Pacific  Grove  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Man- 
chester), Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  Sept.  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Sept.  27; 
Tohsei  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  28. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso. — A  steamer,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Sept.  10. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  tthe  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.-  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgarten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris 
"Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 

London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  F.  H.  Palmer,  Northchffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  hy  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CONDENSED  PRELIMINARY  TRADE  REPORT,  YEAR  ENDED 

MARCH  31,  1934 

The  Condensed  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal 
year  1933-34  has  just  been  issued  by  the  External  Trade  Branch  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  This  handy  little  brochure  of  Canada's  trade,  now  compris- 
ing 188  pages,  consists,  as  in  previous  years,  of  two  main  sections:  (1)  A  Review 
of  Canada's  External  Trade  during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  (1933-34),  and  (2) 
A  Series  of  Statistical  Tables  (Condensed  Statistical  Record  of  Canadian  Trade), 
partly  summary  and  historical,  but  mainly  a  presentation  of  the  main  items  of 
the  trade  of  Canada  with  the  more  important  countries  of  the  world. 

The  "  Review  "  deals  with  the  volume  and  value  of  the  Dominion's  external 
trade,  its  fluctuations,  distribution,  and  routes  of  transportation  being  examined 
in  respect  to  both  current  conditions  and  recent  variations.  Canada's  progress 
and  her  present  position  among  the  leading  trading  nations  of  the  world  are 
explained  in  detail.  The  "  Review  "  more  particularly  treats  of  the  following 
subjects:  Discrepancy  in  Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade;  Canada-United 
Kingdom  Wheat  Trade;  United  Kingdom-Canada  Trade;  Discrepancy  in 
Canada-United  States  Trade;  Decrease  in  Canada-United  States  Trade;  Benefit 
Canadian  Preferential  Tariff  to  United  Kingdom;  Relation  between  Trade  in 
Raw  and  Manufactured  Products;  Trade  by  Continents;  Imports  and  Exports 
by  Principal  Countries;  Imports  and  Exports  of  Principal  Commodities;  Trade 
Balances  by  Countries  and  Continents;  Principal  Commodity  Imports  and 
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Exports;  Imports  for  Canadian  Industries;  Fluctuation  in  Import  and  Export 
Values;  Trade  via  the  United  States;  Canada's  Position  in  International  Trade; 
Canada's  Share  in  World  Trade;  Canada's  Chief  Exports  compared  with  Similar 
Exports  of  Other  Countries;  and  Historical  Summary  of  Canada's  Trade  by 
Decades. 

Copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  at  25  cents  per  copy. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  August  22,  1934. — Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in 
Mexico  continue  fair  to  good.  Certain  manufacturing  industries — particularly 
those  associated  with  construction — and  the  mines  have  been  active.  Mining 
statistics  for  the  period  January  to  May  inclusive  show  increased  production 
along  the  whole  line  except  four  minor  items,  as  compared  with  the  same  months 
of  1933.  Wholesale  transactions  in  Mexico  City,  which  because  of  their  volume 
give  a  general  idea  of  business  activity,  have  not  undergone  any  appreciable 
changes,  although  there  has  been  the  usual  seasonal  decline  with  the  coming  of 
the  rains.  The  textile  mills  are  working  more  conservatively  as  a  result  of  the 
slackening  in  demand  of  recent  months.  There  has  been  a  great  influx  of  tourists, 
mainly  American,  which  has  taxed  the  hotel  capacity  of  the  republic,  and  par- 
ticularly Mexico  City,  to  the  limit.  From  calculations  made  by  the  Department 
of  National  Economy,  it  is  known  that  the  rise  in  mining,  industrial,  and  bank- 
ing values  which  has  been  going  on  since  January,  1932,  due  to  the  decrease 
in  value  of  Mexican  money  and  to  other  factors,  must  reach  an  important  figure 
which  it  is  impossible  to  fix,  because  the  Stock  Exchange  does  not  quote  on  all 
the  businesses  established  throughout  the  republic  and  the  most  important  are 
frequently  omitted,  especially  as  regards  the  mining  industry.  Crop  conditions 
continue  fair  to  good;  the  wheat  harvest  is,  as  previously  reported,  some  15  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  for  the  previous  five  years.  It  is  not  expected,  how- 
ever, that  any  importations  will  be  necessary. 

LABOUR 

A  decision  of  great  importance  to  Mexican  industry  is  found  in  a  recent 
arbitral  award  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  settlement  of  a  strike  issue 
of  the  employees  of  the  British  Eagle  Petroleum  Company,  known  as  the  Com- 
pania  Mexicana  de  Petroleo  "  El  Aguila,"  S.A.,  when  agreement  by  other  means 
failed. 

Among  the  clauses  in  this  award  was  an  important  decision  with  respect  to 
old-age  pensions  whereby  the  company  is  obliged  to  grant  pensions  for  its  em- 
ployees in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule:  At  the  age  of  55,  or  50  if 
incapacitated,  and  after  30  years'  service,  the  pension  shall  be  75  per  cent  of 
the  salary,  while  at  the  same  ages  and  after  25  years'  service  the  pension  shall 
be  65  per  cent  of  the  salary.  This  clause  is  subject  to  future  revision  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Social  Insurance  Law  yet  to  be  promulgated.  When  this  law 
becomes  generally  operative,  it  means  that  every  employer  will  be  obliged  to 
contract  this  benefit. 

In  a  radio  broadcast  to  the  nation  on  August  17,  the  President  estimated 
that  the  setting  of  minimum  salaries  last  January  had  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  national  acquisitive  power  amounting  to  at  least  1,500,000  pesos  a  day. 
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BANKING 

Banking  in  general  continues  in  a  fairly  sound  condition.  Clearing  house 
totals,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  same  months  of  last  year  in  parentheses, 
were:  May,  359  million  pesos  (348);  June,  311  million  pesos  (321);  July,  329 
million  pesos  (371).  Collections  are  normal.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  of  loans,  due  probably  to  the  reduction  of  interest  rates  from  8  per  cent 
to  7  per  cent,  and  also  to  the  moving  of  the  crops  as  well  as  an  increase  in  foreign 
trade,  both  imports  and  exports.  There  is  little  speculation  or  movement  in 
stocks,  although  mining  stocks  are  strong,  especially  silver.  With  the  recent 
nationalization  of  silver  in  the  United  States  it  may  be  expected  that  banks 
in  Mexico  will  derive  additional  income  from  the  storage  of  silver  bullion  for 
the  account  of  foreign  purchasers.  The  situation  in  general  is  being  made  even 
freer  through  the  payment  of  some  11  million  pesos  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment in  liquidation  of  an  old  debt  to  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Mexico,  the  most 
important  privately  owned  bank  in  Mexico ;  a  frozen  asset  has  thus  been  liber- 
ated to  commercial  use.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  the  banking  situation  is 
strong  and  liquid. 

The  position  of  the  Banco  de  Mexico,  the  Government-controlled  central 
bank  as  well  as  the  sole  bank  of  emission  and  rediscount,  as  at  August  18, 
was  as  follows:  Total  reserve,  117  million  pesos,  made  up  of  national  moneys 
55  million  pesos,  gold  bullion  45  million,  silver  bullion  15  million,  and  foreign 
currencies  3  million;  rediscounts,  32  million;  bank  notes  in  circulation,  102 
million;  but  from  the  last  figure  there  must  be  deducted  70  million,  the  value 
of  rediscounts  liquidated  in  cash  which  passes  to  the  monetary  reserve. 

Among  the  new  financial  institutions  which  continue  to  be  established 
throughout  the  republic  one  of  importance  is  the  Nacional  Financiera,  S.A., 
which  was  authorized  by  a  decree  in  April  of  this  year  and  was  officially  opened 
in  Mexico  City  early  in  July.  The  capital  is  to  be  50  million  pesos,  of  which  the 
Government  subscribes  one-half,  and  the  remainder  comes  from  private  persons 
and  financial  institutions.  This  new  company  is  to  buy  and  sell  securities;  draw, 
accept,  and  discount  commercial  paper;  issue  bonds;  make  loans;  assist  land 
credits;  finance  projects,  etc. 

EXCHANGE 

The  American  dollar  and  the  Mexican  peso  continue  to  be  quoted  at  the  rate 
3.60  pesos  to  the  dollar.  The  Canadian  dollar  has  for  some  months  been  at 
a  small  premium  on  the  New  York  market,  with  the  result  that  the  banks  in 
Mexico  have  quoted  a  selling  rate  as  high  as  3.70  pesos;  it  is  not  common,  how- 
ever, to  receive  much  more  than  3.60  pesos  for  a  Canadian  dollar  in  Mexico, 
due  largely  to  the  allowance  made  by  most  banks  for  any  fluctuation  in  rates 
while  the  cheque  is  in  transit  to  New  York,  in  which  market  Canadian  funds  are 
generally  sold.  New  York  also  frequently  charges  a  commission  for  handling 
the  transaction  in  addition  to  any  exchange  profit.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Canadian  banks  from  Mexico  has  resulted  in  this  indirect  dealing,  which  natur- 
ally calls  for  wider  margins  becoming  a  more  general  practice. 

Because  of  this  uncertainty  of  the  cost  in  pesos  of  Canadian  dollars  in 
Mexico,  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  importers  if  Canadian  exporters  could  quote 
in  American  dollars,  at  least  until  such  time  as  the  Canadian  dollar  may  again 
be  at  a  discount  against  United  States  currency. 

TRANSPORTATION 

A  comparison  of  transportation  statistics  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934  with 
those  of  the  same  period  of  1933  shows  a  decided  increase,  which  constitutes 
adequate  grounds  for  an  optimistic  view  of  business  generally.   The  tonnage  of 
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freight  moved  by  the  principal  railways  of  the  republic  rose  from  1,647,730 
metric  tons  in  the  first  three  months  of  1933  to  almost  double  the  amount, 
3,104,660  metric  tons,  in  the  same  period  of  1934 — in  fact  the  figure  for  the  month 
of  March,  1934,  passed  the  million-ton  mark  for  the  first  time  since  the  same 
month  in  1931.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  increased  from  2,128,856  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1933  to  3,202,583  in  the  same  months  of  1934 — a  figure  higher 
than  any  since  1930.  Gross  income  of  the  railways,  which  was  23  million  pesos 
in  the  1933  period,  had  increased  to  34-8  million  in  the  same  quarter  of  1934. 
No  details  later  than  those  of  the  year  1933  are  available  for  sea-borne  traffic, 
but  in  that  year  the  tonnage  of  trade,  with  1932  figures  in  parentheses,  amounted 
to:  foreign— embarked  3,782,247  metric  tons  (3,573,483),  discharged  465,248 
tons  (415,300) ;  coastal  loadings,  826,143  tons  (711,915).  The  data  on  air  trans- 
portation show  a  satisfactory  increase:  passengers,  39,123  in  1933  as  compared 
with  23,447  in  1932;  kilometrage,  4  million  as  contrasted  with  2-5  million. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

There  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  Mexico's  foreign 
trade  as  evidenced  by  a  comparison  of  monthly  totals.  The  totals  of  export 
trade  by  months  for  the  first  four  months  of  1934,  with  comparative  figures  for 
the  same  months  of  1933  in  brackets,  were:  January,  38,783  thousand  pesos 
(22,238);  February,  56,933  (22,648);  March,  56,307  (25,531);  and  April,  47,631 
(27,509).  Similar  data  on  the  import  trade  were  as  follows:  January,  24,636 
(15,178);  February,  24,073  (13,550);  March,  24,764  (18,603);  and  April,  30,805 
thousand  pesos  (15,000).  It  will  therefore  be  noted  that  the  value  of  exports 
increased  in  greater  proportion  than  that  of  imports. 

The  totals  by  main  groups  for  the  period  January  to  April,  1934,  with  the 
1933  figures  in  parentheses,  were:  Exports:  total,  202,654  thousand  pesos  (97,924) ; 
animals  and  animal  products,  3,916  (1,990) ;  vegetable  products,  38,542  (36,462) ; 
minerals,  159,754  (42,439);  and  manufactures,  2,442  (2,033).  Imports:  total, 
104,278  thousand  pesos  (62,331) ;  animals  and  animal  products,  7,751  (4,929) ; 
vegetable  products,  8,354  (6,036);  minerals,  25,407  (12,025);  textiles,  8,938 
(5,186);  manufactures  of  textiles,  1,071  (1,385);  chemicals,  12,294  (9,191); 
machinery,  apparatus,  tools,  vehicles,  etc.,  32,483  (18,055) ;  and  sundry  manu- 
factures, 7,980  (5,525) .  The  only  item  which  does  not  show  an  import  increase 
over  1933  is  manufactures  of  textiles,  due  probably  to  the  increasing  control  of 
the  market  by  the  manufacturers  in  Mexico. 

SITUATION  AS  AFFECTING  CANADA 

While  Canada's  share  of  Mexico's  import  trade  is  limited  because  of  the 
geographical  position  of  Mexico's  principal  supplier,  the  United  States,  and 
because  of  higher  freight  costs  from  Canada,  which  are  often  an  unsurmountable 
barrier,  there  are  still  opportunities  available.  As  always  in  export  trade,  how- 
ever, to  obtain  business,  competition  must  be  met  not  only  in  prices  and  quality 
but  also  in  terms.  It  is  futile  to  expect  letters  of  credit  or  cash  with  order  when 
competitors  grant  sight  drafts  or  terms  of  30,  60,  and  90  days  and  even  up  to 
180  days;  care  being  taken,  of  course,  to  ascertain  that  the  customer's  position 
and  reputation  warrant  the  confidence.  The  general  situation  as  outlined  above 
would  indicate  that  conditions  in  Mexico  give  promise  of  continued  improvement 
and  form  sufficient  basis  for  the  opinion  that  there  is  business  available  to  those 
who  really  want  to  sell  and  are  able  to  meet  all  the  phases  of  competition.  While 
orders  are  not  as  large  individually  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  the  yearly 
total  can  reach  a  substantial  figure,  as  shown  in  the  business  obtained  by  the  few 
Canadian  firms  which  have  made  determined  and  consistent  efforts  in  this  market 
in  the  past  year  or  two. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(All  values  are  in  Straits  dollars;   iStrJl  equals  60  cents  Canadian) 

Singapore,  July  20,  1934. — A  survey  of  the  general  business  situation  in 
British  Malaya  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  shows  the  continuance  of 
the  improvement  which  began  in  June,  1933.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  partial 
recovery  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  chiefly,  in  the  present  year,  to  the 
rationalization  which  has  been  effected  in  the  rubber  industry.  The  tin  industry, 
which  is  similarly  controlled  by  an  international  agreement,  has  also  enjoyed 
better  times  during  the  present  year.  These  two  commodities  are  the  mainstays 
of  British  Malaya's  economic  life,  and  with  their  return  to  a  measure  of  pros- 
perity the  whole  business  of  the  country  has  revived. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Statistics  of  the  trade  of  British  Malaya  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year 
justify  the  feeling  that  the  depression  has  been  lifted.  The  monthly  average  of 
imports  for  the  first  five  months  of  1934  has  been  S$35,391,600  as  compared  with 
a  monthly  average  for  the  same  period  in  1933  of  S$30,174.090.  The  monthly 
average  of  exports  for  the  same  period  has  been  S$43,214,000  as  against  S$33,- 
553,000  for  the  first  five  months  of  1933.  Total  imports  for  the  first  half  of  1934 
are  estimated  at  S$212,350,000  as  compared  with  S$172,650,000  in  1933,  an 
increase  of  approximately  20  per  cent.  Total  exports  for  the  same  period  in  the 
present  year  are  estimated  at  S$259,284,000  against  S$179,633,000  in  1933,  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent. 

In  the  above  totals  for  the  first  half  of  1934  the  figures  for  the  month  of 
June  have  been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  first  five  months. 
It  is  expected  that  the  actual  figures  for  June  will  probably  show  an  even  greater 
increase,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  each 
successive  month  of  the  current  year.  Moreover,  the  effects  of  the  improvement 
in  the  rubber  industry  will  be  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  the  June  returns. 

COMMODITY  PRICE  INDICES 

Indices  of  commodity  prices  show  a  steady  upward  tendency,  the  general 
average  for  the  first  half  of  1934  being  57-7  against  the  yearly  averages  for 
1933  and  1932  of  45-2  and  37-4  respectively.  This  improvement  in  the  general 
index  is  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  rise  in  rubber  and  tin  values.  The  average 
price  of  rubber  in  1932  was  7  cents  (Straits)  per  pound;  in  1933,  10  cents.  The 
price  of  rubber  in  June  of  the  present  year  was  approximately  21  cents.  The 
average  price  of  tin  in  1932  was  S$69.75  per  picul  (133^  pounds);  in  1933, 
SS99.96;  and  in  June,  1934,  S$119. 

On  the  other  hand,  miscellaneous  commodity  prices  have  shown  a  general 
downward  tendency  with  the  exception  of  gums  and  rattans. 

RUBBER 

Total  exports  of  rubber  from  British  Malaya  up  to  the  end  of  June  were 
350,776  tons  against  247,658  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1933.  Of  these  totals 
the  United  States  takes  approximately  one-half.  The  total  tappable  rubber  in 
Malaya  is  1,498,510  acres,  of  which  18-3  per  cent  was  partly  or  entirely  out 
of  production  in  June  as  compared  with  15-3  per  cent  in  January  this  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  1933  there  were  persistent  rumours  of  restriction 
in  the  rubber  industry.  At  the  beginning  of  1934  the  possibility  of  the  institu- 
tion of  some  form  of  restriction  became  even  more  imminent  and  the  price  of 
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the  commodity  rose  steadily  on  the  basis  of  these  hopes.  In  March  the  price 
reached  the  highest  level  it  had  touched  for  three  years  on  the  local  market. 
The  hopes  of  the  industry  were  definitely  justified  when  an  international  five- 
year  agreement  was  signed  by  France,  Great  Britain,  India,  Holland,  and  Siam, 
with  effect  on  June  1.  British  Malaya  has  been  allotted  a  quota  of  504,000  tons 
a  year,  and  under  the  agreement  she  will  ship  during  the  present  year  100  per 
cent  during  June  and  July,  90  per  cent  during  August  and  September,  80  per 
cent  during  October  and  November,  and  70  per  cent  during  December. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  quota,  British  Malaya,  according  to  one  expert, 
will  ship  during  the  present  year  a  total  of  461,896  tons  of  rubber.  This  exceeds 
the  exports  in  1933  by  13,645  tons  and  of  1932  by  56,103  tons.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  control  scheme,  as  it  affects  all  the  interested  countries,  increases 
the  total  world  production  to  950,000  tons  in  1934  against  the  actual  production 
in  1933  of  850,000  tons;  in  that  year  production  exceeded  consumption  by  some 
40,000  tons.  From  these  figures  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  present  control 
scheme  is  not  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the  rubber  industry  by  unduly  increas- 
ing the  price.  Greater  reliance  is  being  placed  upon  the  general  recovery  in 
world  conditions  and  a  consequent  increase  in  consumption  of  the  product. 

The  former  rubber  restriction  under  the  Stevenson  Plan,  which  came  to  an 
end  in  1928  after  being  in  operation  for  six  years,  had  the  weakness  of  not  being 
international  in  its  scope.  Further,  it  attempted  to  fix  a  pivotal  price  at  a  level 
that  was  uneconomic  from  the  standpoint  of  consumer  and  producer  alike.  As 
a  result,  stocks  were  piled  up,  and  when  the  scheme  was  abandoned  they  flooded 
the  market  and  the  industry  has  suffered  ever  since.  The  new  scheme  is  inter- 
nationally accepted  and  affects  practically  99  per  cent  of  the  production.  It 
makes  no  attempt  to  fix  a  price,  its  effect  being  more  in  the  nature  of  regulation 
and  orderly  marketing  with  a  view  to  ensuring  a  reasonable  return  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  consumers. 

The  ordinance  which  came  into  effect  on  June  1  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
imposes  control  of  production,  import,  and  export.  It  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Controller  of  Rubber  to  administer  the  machinery  of  control.  An  Assess- 
ment Committee,  four  of  whose  members  are  planters,  fixes  the  standard  pro- 
duction of  each  producer  and  assigns  a  quota  for  each  quarter.  Fresh  planting 
is  prohibited  except  in  certain  special  circumstances,  and  there  are  severe  penal- 
ties for  hoarding  stocks  on  estates.  The  import  of  rubber  into  Straits  Settle- 
ments ports  is  by  licence  only  and  all  imports  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
authenticated  certificate  of  origin.  Exporters  are  provided  with  certificates  or 
coupons  fixing  the  quantity  of  exports.  A  levy  of  2  Straits  cents  per  pound  of 
dry  rubber  grown  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  sold  or  exported  is  collected  to 
provide  funds  to  meet  the  expense  of  administration. 

The  control  of  the  administration  is  in  Singapore,  and  the  other  political 
divisions  of  Malaya  have  passed  ordinances  to  implement  the  legislation  of  the 
Straits  Settlements. 

The  prospects  for  the  rubber  industry  are  very  encouraging  under  the 
present  scheme  of  control,  and  these  should  be  reflected  in  the  general  trade  of 
the  colony. 

TIN 

Commencing  with  January,  1934,  the  quotas  of  each  of  the  producing 
countries  under  the  International  Tin  Agreement  (British  Malaya,  Bolivia, 
Netherlands  India,  Nigeria,  and  Siam)  were  increased  to  40  per  cent;  the  quota 
during  1933  was  33^  per  cent.  The  increase  in  demand  from  the  United  States 
and  other  large  users  of  tin  prompted  the  International  Tin  Committee  again 
to  increase  the  quota  by  a  further  10  per  cent  per  annum  from  April  1  to 
extend  for  a  period  of  six  months  ending  October,  1934.  This  further  increase 
in  the  quota  was  welcomed  by  British  Malayan  producers  since  they  feel  that 
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increased  production  and  lower  prices  will  be  to  their  benefit;  it  will  discourage 
competition  from  high-cost  producers  and  from  territories  where  the  control 
scheme  is  not  accepted. 

British  Malaya's  present  quota  of  40  per  cent  of  the  1929  production 
amounts  to  28,778  tons.  The  increase  of  10  per  cent  a  year  for  the  six  months 
April  to  October  increased  the  quantity  of  tin  ore  available  for  export  from 
Malaya  by  720  tons  a  month.  That  the  demand  is  being  well  maintained  is 
indicated  by  the  maintenance  of  good  prices  to  the  producers. 

Total  exports  of  domestic  tin  up  to  the  end  of  May  were  13,001  tons  against 
10,884  tons  in  the  same  period  of  1933.  Exports  of  foreign  tin  smelted  in  Malaya 
for  the  same  period  were  20,876  tons  compared  with  23,534  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1933.  As  in  the  case  of  rubber,  the  United  States  is  the  largest  buyer, 
taking  well  over  half  the  total. 

A  recent  development  in  the  tin  industry  is  the  so-called  Buffer  Pool,  a 
scheme  to  place  in  the  hands  of  an  international  committee  a  quantity  of  metal 
to  be  used  in  evening  out  price  fluctuations.  Although  this  scheme  meets  with 
considerable  opposition  from  the  Malayan  producers,  it  is  expected  to  be  put  into 
effect  shortly.  It  is  proposed  that  each  signatory  country  shall  contribute  tin 
metal  in  proportion  to  the  standard  tonnage  assigned  to  each  for  purposes  of 
control,  the  total  contributions  to  constitute  a  stock  of  8,282  tons.  Delivery  is 
to  be  made  by  December  of  the  present  year,  and  the  pool  is  to  remain  in  exist- 
ence for  the  year  1935,  subject  to  extension  should  the  industry  still  feel  the 
need  of  it. 

TEXTILE  QUOTAS 

Competition  from  Japan  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  factor  in  the  trade 
of  British  Malaya  in  recent  years.  This  competition  has  been  felt  in  practically 
all  classes  of  goods,  but  has  been  particularly  keen  in  the  case  of  textiles.  Dur- 
ing 1933  and  the  first  half  of  1934  many  of  the  large  European  firms,  whose 
business  had  been  established  on  the  sale  of  Lancashire  textiles,  gave  up  the 
struggle  and  began  dealing  in  Japanese  goods.  Chinese  firms  who  had 
attempted  to  impose  a  boycott  on  Japanese  products  until  1932  were  also  forced 
to  admit  the  futility  of  such  a  policy.  A  similar  condition  obtained  in  Nether- 
lands India,  and  in  February  of  the  present  year  the  Netherlands  India  Govern- 
ment passed  legislation  imposing  quotas  upon  the  imports  of  textiles,  beer,  and 
a  number  of  other  commodities. 

Early  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  year  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment invited  the  colonies  to  take  steps  to  protect  the  Lancashire  textile  industry. 
Although  strongly  opposed  in  the  Straits  Settlements  as  a  possible  danger  to  the 
entrepot  trade  upon  which  Singapore  and  Penang  have  been  developed,  the 
legislation  was  passed  in  British  Malaya  with  effect  May  7,  imposing  quotas 
on  the  imports  of  textiles  from  China,  Italy,  Japan,  Holland,  and  Netherlands 
India.  Japan  is  the  only  one  of  these  countries  that  will  be  seriously  affected; 
in  some  cases  her  quota  for  the  year  is  already  almost  filled.  Of  the  seven 
classes  of  textiles  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  ordinance,  figures  for  the  four 
following  classes  will  indicate  the  extent  to  which  Japan's  participation  in  the 
trade  will  be  affected:  average  imports  from  Japan,  1927-31,  of  dyed  cotton, 
20,140,373  yards;  under  quota,  9,778,823  yards;  printed  cotton,  8,570,186  and 
5,713,457;  artificial  silk,  7,063,890  and  4,361,246;  plain  cotton,  4,554,798  and 
2,367,888.  While  the  principle  of  quotas  has  been  applied  to  only  the  above 
textiles,  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  extension  to  other  commodities. 

CANNED  PINEAPPLES 

The  pineapple  industry  in  British  Malaya  has  been  considered,  since  its 
inception  some  forty  years  ago,  as  a  catch-crop,  and  cultivation  was  mainly  on 
rubber  estates  before  the  trees  came  into  bearing.    During  the  slump  years 
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through  which  this  country  has  just  passed,  the  low  return  on  capital  invested 
in  tin  and  rubber  encouraged  the  development  of  the  pineapple  industry  as  a 
profit-making  business  in  its  own  right.  At  the  present  time  there  are  between 
20,000  and  30,000  acres  under  pineapple  cultivation  in  British  Malaya  and  the 
country  is  now  the  second  largest  pineapple  exporter.  One  prominent  Chinese 
businessman  is  developing  an  area  of  5,000  acres  for  the  production  of  pine- 
apples. Of  this  area,  one-half  is  already  planted  and  will  be  in  bearing  early  in 
1935.  The  balance  will  be  cleared  and  planted  within  the  next  two  years.  This 
is  the  first  attempt  to  produce  pineapples  on  a  permanent  basis  and  on  a  large 
scale,  and  should  it  succeed  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  industry  will  take  its 
place  as  an  important  contributor  to  British  Malaya's  wealth,  which  heretofore 
has  depended  entirely  upon  tin  and  rubber. 

An  important  development  as  far  as  Canadian  importers  of  canned  pine- 
apples are  concerned  is  the  passing  of  ordinances  in  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  the  State  of  Johore  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  for  the  con- 
trol and  improvement  of  the  pineapple  industry.  These  ordinances  provide  for 
inspection  and  licensing  of  pineapple  canning  factories  and  the  general  improve- 
ment of  packing  conditions  from  a  hygienic  standpoint.  AVhile  this  legislation 
has  been  passed,  the  machinery  of  administration  has  not  yet  been  organized, 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  steps  in  that  direction  will  be  taken  during  the  present 
year. 

GENERAL 

The  report  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  Railways  on  its  operation  for 
the  year  1933  shows  a  loss  totalling  S$5,121,436.  This  is  due  to  slump  condi- 
tions, competition  from  road  transportation,  and  large  payments  in  respect  of 
pensions  and  gratuities  to  retrenched  employees. 

A  large  rubber  manufacturing  concern,  Tan  Kah  Kee  &  Co.  Ltd.,  which 
made  large  shipments  of  rubber  shoes  to  Canada  in  1933,  went  into  receivership 
in  February  with  a  total  indebtedness  estimated  at  over  S$10,000,000.  The 
remaining  stocks  of  the  company  have  just  been  disposed  of  by  tender;  but  no 
information  is  available  with  respect  to  the  reopening  of  the  factories. 

The  return  of  improved  conditions  in  the  tin  and  rubber  industries  has 
considerably  relieved  the  unemployment  situation  among  the  European  popula- 
tion, and  there  is  a  shortage  of  Chinese  and  Indian  labourers.  An  attempt  is 
being  made  to  relieve  this  situation  by  increasing  the  quotas  for  immigrants 
with  a  view  to  providing  sufficient  labourers  and  at  the  same  time  not  create 
an  oversupply  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  wages.  Another  factor  is  that 
during  the  five  slump  years  the  Labour  Department  spent  S$4,000,000  in  re- 
patriating Chinese  and  Indian  labourers,  and  the  local  Government  is  disinclined 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  similar  experience  should  conditions  again  become  depressed. 

The  Military,  Naval,  and  Air  Defence  Forces  have  been  considerably 
strengthened  during  the  present  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  further 
augmented.  This  has  resulted  in  a  serious  housing  shortage  for  Europeans  in 
Singapore  and  should  encourage  an  increase  in  the  building  and  construction 
industry.  The  Government's  construction  program  for  private  homes,  roads, 
public  works,  and  defence  is  expected  to  be  considerably  increased  during  the 
present  year. 

Government  finances  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  Straits  Settle- 
ments expenditures  for  the  period  January-April  show  actual  expenditures  of 
S$10,089,000  against  the  estimate  of  S$l  1,328,000.  Revenue  for  the  same  period 
totals  S$10,090,000  against  an  estimate  of  S$9,504,00O.  The  Federated  Malay 
States  expenditures  for  the  four-month  period  total  S$6,874,000  against  an 
estimated  S$8,760,000.  Revenues  total  S$18,600,000  as  compared  with  the 
original  estimate  of  S$15,870,000. 
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FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

Effective  control  of  the  tin  industry,  the  promise  of  corresponding  security 
in  the  rubber  industry,  and  the  general  improvement  of  business  conditions, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  augur  good  times  for  British  Malaya  during 
1934.  The  interest  of  the  import  trade  in  new  lines  has  been  revived,  and  Cana- 
dian exporters  who  desire  reports  on  the  prospects  for  their  products  in  this 
market  should  provide  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  with  full  particulars 
and  samples. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  BUDGET 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  July  31,  1934. — The  Budget  speech,  which  was  delivered  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia — who  is  also  the  Treasurer — in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  July  24,  showed  that  the  Commonwealth  had  made  further  satis- 
factory progress  towards  recovery  during  the  past  year.  The  revenue  last  year 
amounted  to  £60,218,822,  and  expenditure  to  £58,917,252,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
£1,301,570.  Estimated  revenue  for  the  current  financial  year  is  £72,193,000,  and 
expenditure  is  computed  at  £72,179,190,  the  estimated  excess  of  receipts  being 
£13,810. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  income,  land,  or  estate  duties  taxation,  but 
reductions  in  the  primage  duties  on  a  number  of  articles  and  exemptions  of  a 
large  list  from  the  sales  tax  provide  some  relief  from  indirect  taxation.  Con- 
cessions have  been  made  also  to  federal  civil  servants,  war  pensioners,  and  users 
of  telephone  and  wireless  receiving  sets.  Assistance  is  provided  for  many  rural 
industries,  and  primary  producers  benefit  chiefly  from  the  reduction  in  primage 
and  exemption  from  sales  tax. 

The  amount  set  aside  for  relief  from  sales  tax  is  £220,000.  Exemptions 
previously  granted  were  valued  at  £1,970,000.  Thus  the  total  annual  value  of 
the  exemptions  is  £2,190,000.  In  addition,  the  rate  of  tax  was  reduced  by  1  per 
cent  last  year — now  5  per  cent — equivalent  to  £1,350,000  per  annum. 

Reductions  of  primage  duties  amounting  to  approximately  £400,000  are  pro- 
posed. The  primage  has  been  abolished  on  a  restricted  list  of  articles  irrespec- 
tive of  origin,  and  reduced  from  10  per  cent  to  free  on  a  small  group,  chiefly 
medicinal  preparations  and  scientific  equipment,  admissible  under  the  British 
preferential  schedule.  A  large  number  of  miscellaneous  articles,  irrespective  of 
origin,  have  been  reduced  from  10  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  and  many  items  have 
likewise  been  reduced  when  dutiable  under  the  British  preferential  tariff.  The 
latter  include  cotton  piece-goods  when  not  made  in  Australia;  the  benefits  from 
the  reduction  on  cotton  piece-goods,  etc.,  are  estimated  at  £250,000.  The  prim- 
age reductions  operate  from  July  25. 

The  present  Government  has  made  every  effort  to  assist  the  primary  pro- 
ducers. Almost  every  item  which  they  require,  either  in  the  way  of  implements 
or  aids  to  production,  has  been  exempted  from  primage  duty  and  sales  tax.  The 
benefits  conferred  on  primary  producers  by  relief  from  primage  duty  and  sales 
tax,  including  those  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  present  Budget,  approxi- 
mately equal  £920,000  on  an  annual  basis.  Of  this  total,  £250,000  is  set  aside 
to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  used  for  growing  crops  other  than  wheat, 
the  subsidy  to  be  allocated  on  an  acreage  basis.  The  sum  of  £125,000  has  been 
provided  to  assist  the  apple  and  pear  growers.  The  Government's  policy  regard- 
ing assistance  to  wheat  growers  has  not  been  announced,  but  will  be  declared 
very  shortly. 

In  the  last  three  financial  years  (including  provision  for  1934-35)  actual 
cash  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  £1,200,000  has  been  provided  to  assist  the 
primary  producers  along  lines  which  were  in  operation  in  the  fiscal  year  1931-32, 
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when  the  present  Government  took  office.  In  addition,  the  Government  has 
embarked  on  new  proposals  which  have  involved  an  additional  expenditure  of 
£5,800,000,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  approximately  £7,000,000  on  behalf 
of  primary  production  during  the  past  three  years. 

The  budgetary  position  of  the  Commonwealth  has  improved  remarkably 
during  the  past  three  years.  A  complete  restoration  of  Australia's  credit  at 
home  and  abroad  has  been  effected;  a  relatively  substantial  credit  balance  has 
been  achieved;  great  loan  conversions  have  been  accomplished  at  successively 
lower  rates  of  interest;  and  there  has  been  a  notable  reduction  in  unemploy- 
ment. The  Budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  1934-35,  is  a  reflection  of  the 
general  improvement.  The  1933-34  Budget  provided  considerable  reductions  in 
rates  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  to  relieve  industry,  with  a  view  to  stimu- 
lating employment  and  reducing  the  cost  of  living.  It  was  expected  that  a  deficit 
would  result  which  would  have  to  be  absorbed  in  the  1934-35  Budget,  but  the 
general  improvement  was  such  that  a  surplus  resulted,  and  the  current  Budget 
is  one  in  which  estimated  expenditure  and  revenue  approximately  balance. 

RESERVE  BANK  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Pbiestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  July  31,  1934. — A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  Act,  1933,  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1571  (March  10,  1934).  The  Reserve  Bank  is  to  commence  opera- 
tions on  August  1,  1934,  but  before  so  doing  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pass 
amending  and  validating  legislation,  for  which  provisions  are  now  contained 
in  the  Finance  Act,  1934.  The  new  provisions  in  this  Act  are  to  be  read  together 
with  the  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Act,  1933,  the  principal  Act.  One  clause 
validates  the  first  appointments  of  shareholders'  directors,  who  under  the  prin- 
cipal Act  could  only  be  validly  appointed  if  registered  proprietors  of  shares  for 
not  less  than  six  months,  a  situation  which  did  not  exist  when  the  board  was 
created. 

It  is  further  provided  that  any  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  assets  of  the 
Reserve  Bank,  due  to  any  alteration  made  hereafter  in  the  exchange  rate,  or  to 
fixation  by  statute  of  the  value  of  local  currency  in  terms  of  sterling,  shall  be 
credited  to  or  borne  by  the  consolidated  fund.  At  the  present  time  a  definite 
relationship  between  New  Zealand  currency  and  sterling  has  not  been  fixed  by 
statute,  but  the  rate  of  exchange  at  which  the  Reserve  Bank  will  deliver  notes 
for  sterling  or  give  sterling  for  notes  is  fixed  by  the  bank  as  from  August  1  in 
the  terms  of  their  policy  announcement — "  for  a  long  period."  This  provision 
appears  to  place  the  Reserve  Bank  in  a  similar  position  to  the  Bank  of  England 
with  regard  to  the  Imperial  Government  respecting  exchange  stabilization,  and 
the  rates  set  by  them  are  likely  to  be  such  a  guide  to  the  trading  banks  as  to 
create  something  in  the  nature  of  "  specie  points  "  from  which  the  rates  of  the 
trading  banks  will  not  greatly  diverge. 

Machinery  clauses  provide  for  substitution  in  other  Acts  of  the  name  of 
the  Reserve  Bank  instead  of  the  Treasury  where  necessary,  should  the  Govern- 
ment require  the  Reserve  Bank  to  keep  the  New  Zealand  Register  of  Inscribed 
Stock. 

Important  alterations  are  made  in  the  wording  of  clauses  of  the  principal 
Act  setting  out  the  new  powers  of  the  bank  with  respect  to  the  term,  number  of 
signatures  to,  and  proportion  which  may  be  held,  of  certain  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  and  similar  discounts,  rediscounts,  investments,  and  securities. 

The  Dank  is  required  to  buy  or  sell  sterling  exchange  from  the  minimum 
sum  of  £1,000,  instead  of  a  minimum  of  £5,000  as  provided  in  the  principal  Act. 

The  directors  of  the  Reserve  Bank  may  in  any  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  authorize  payment  in  advance  to  the  consolidated  fund 
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in  respect  of  profits  for  that  year,  provided  they  are  satisfied  that  there  will  be 
a  surplus  available  for  distribution  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  first  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  is  to  be  held  not  later  than  July  31,  1935. 

The  Banks  Indemnity  (Exchange)  Act,  1932-33,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
repealed  on  August  1,  1934,  the  date  on  which  the  Reserve  Bank  is  entitled  to 
commence  business.  As  already  outlined,  this  Act  becomes  redundant,  inasmuch 
as  the  sale  and  purchase  of  exchange  is  to  come  within  the  functions  of  the 
Reserve  Bank,  at  rates  denoted  by  it. 

Permissive  legislation  existed  enabling  municipal  and  other  local  govern- 
ment bodies  to  maintain  sinking  funds  in  New  Zealand  as  a  set-off  for  loans 
existing,  maturing  or  renewed  abroad,  and  this  would  principally  refer  to  ster- 
ling loans  in  London.  These  provisions  are  now  cancelled,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  compel  those  bodies  which  had  taken  advantage  of  this  authority  to 
effect  conversion  of  their  New  Zealand  sinking  funds  into  sterling,  and  will  thus 
provide  some  market  demand  for  part  of  the  Government's  sterling  accumula- 
tion, built  up  during  the  eighteen  months  in  which  it  was  committed  to  purchase 
all  sterling  offered  under  the  Banks  Indemnity  (Exchange)  Act.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  stated  that  the  total  surplus  sterling  purchased  was  approximately 
£23,000,000,  after  allowing  for  the  sterling  used  for  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  Government.  This  sterling  will  now  be  turned  over  to  the  Reserve  Bank, 
and  the  bank  will  repay  the  Government  at  its  current  rate  of  exchange,  the 
Government  using  that  portion  of  the  proceeds  necessary  to  retire  the  5  per  cent 
treasury  bills  floated  in  New  Zealand  with  the  commercial  banks  which  were 
used  to  purchase  the  sterling  from  those  banks  in  the  first  place. 

FURTHER  LEGISLATION 

Further  legislation  has  been  passed  conferring  on  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  permanent  authority  to  fix  rates  of  interest  on  deposits  with  savings 
banks  and  with  building  or  investment  societies  or  with  trading  companies. 
These  rates  have  now  been  fixed  at  generally  lowered  figures  to  further  assist 
in  the  general  reduction  of  interest  on  loans  and  advances  in  New  Zealand. 

A  notice  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  prescribed  a  period  of  three  months 
from  August  1  within  which  every  bank  carrying  on  business  in  New  Zealand 
shall  transfer  to  the  Reserve  Bank,  in  exchange  for  equivalent  value  of  bank 
notes  of  the  Reserve  Bank  or  for  credit  with  that  bank,  all  gold  coin  and  bullion 
held  by  it  on  its  own  account.  As  indicated  in  a  previous  report  published  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  the  gold  coin  is  taken  over  at  face  value  and 
the  bullion  at  £3  17s.  10^d.  (New  Zealand  currency)  per  ounce  of  standard  gold 
bullion. 

Another  Order  in  Council  fixes  September  1  as  the  date  from  which  other 
banks  will  be  required  to  maintain  balances  in  the  Reserve  Bank,  in  terms  of 
the  principal  Act. 

It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  note  that  the  issue  of  shares  in  the  Reserve  Bank 
was  over-subscribed  four  times,  and  allotment  was  made  on  a  very  narrow  basis, 
enabling  only  the  applicants  up  to  ten  shares  to  receive  allotment  in  full  and 
those  for  larger  numbers  up  to  the  maximum  of  500  to  receive  shares  on  a  basis 
graded  up  to  twenty  shares.  In  consequence  the  shares  are  broadly  held,  and 
though  no  machinery  existed  for  the  issue  of  definitive  shares  nor  for  transfer, 
until  the  recent  appointment  of  directors,  they  are  in  active  demand  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

The  Reserve  Bank  is  therefore  on  the  eve  of  commencing  business,  and  in 
more  ways  than  one  is  favourably  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  necessary  and 
desirable  institution,  while  every  possible  legislative  provision  has  been\nado 
effective  for  its  operation  and  well-being  that  prudence  and  foresight  could 
envisage^  It  is  felt  that  the  preliminary  operations  and  experiences  of  the  New 
Zealand  institution  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  Canadian  eyes,  because  of 
the  similar  intention  of  forming  a  Reserve  Bank  in  Canada. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  RESERVE  BANK 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  under  date 
August  1,  1934,  states  that  the  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  announced 
that,  until  further  notice,  the  minimum  rate  at  which  bills  will  be  discounted  or 
rediscounted  is  4  per  cent  per  annum.  This,  being  a  minimum  rate,  is  under- 
stood to  apply  only  to  those  eligible  bills  which  are  regarded  as  first  class,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  confused  with  the  overdraft  rate  of  the  commercial 
banks. 


EXCHANGE  RATES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  August  1,  1934. — In  view  of  the  announcement  made  by  the 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  Zealand  on  July  19  with  regard  to  exchange  rates,  par- 
ticulars of  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  the  Associated  Banks  in  New  Zealand  have  decided  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  rates  on  London,  effective  on  and  after  August  1,  1934: — 

Buying  Selling 

£     s.  d.  £     s.  d. 
New  Zealand  on  London  (Basis  of  £100  London) 

On  demand   123  10  0  124    7  6 

3  days   123    9  0   

30  days   123    5  0  124    5  0 

60  davs   123    0  0  124    2  6 

90  days   122  15  0  124    0  0 

120  days   122  10  0   

Telegraphic  transfer     124  10  0 

New  Zealand  on  Australia  (Basis  of  £100  New  Zealand) 

On  demand   101    0  0  100  10  0 

The  new  rates  on  London  thus  fixed  by  the  Associated  Banks  are  10s.  lower 
all  round  than  those  adopted  on  January  20,  1933,  when  the  rate  was  raised  from 
the  basis  of  £110,  telegraphic  transfer,  to  £125.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revised 
buying  rate  in  Australia  has  been  raised  10s.  and  the  selling  quotation  15s. 

These  changes  represent  only  minor  adjustments,  and  the  reduction  in  sell- 
ing rate  is  calculated  to  offset  the  operations  of  outside  speculators  who  might 
be  offering  below  the  banks'  selling  rate.  The  divergence  from  the  rates  posted 
by  the  Reserve  Bank  (which  apply  only  to  sums  in  excess  of  £1,000)  is  slight, 
and  while  the  Reserve  Bank  will  sell  telegraphic  transfers  at  £125  New  Zealand 
for  £100  sterling,  the  commercial  banks  offer  to  sell  at  £125  10s. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Reserve  Bank  will  buy  sterling  for  immediate 
delivery  in  London  at  £124,  New  Zealand,  but  no  similar  quotation  of  a  tele- 
graphic transfer  buying  rate  is  made  by  the  commercial  banks,  their  highest  buy- 
ing rate  being  that  for  demand  drafts  of  £123  10s.  It  would  therefore  appear 
at  present  to  be  most  advantageous  to  the  public  to  buy  exchange  from  the  com- 
mercial banks,  and  in  cases  where  the  volume  is  sufficient,  to  sell  it  in  the  shape 
of  telegraphic  transfers  to  the  Reserve  Bank. 


PARCEL  POST  TO  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

The  Acting  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  of  British  Honduras  has  advised 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  under  date  August  13, 
1934,  that  in  future  goods  shipped  to  British  Honduras  by  parcels  post  will  be 
accorded  British  preferential  tariff  treatment  only  if  they  comply  with  the 
requirement  of  direct  shipping,  the  same  as  applies  to  goods  conveyed  by  other 
means,  i.e.  they  must  be  "  conveyed  to  British  Honduras  by  ship  direct  from  a 
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Canadian  port  without  transhipment  or  by  way  of  one  of  the  other  colonies 
entitled  to  the  advantage  of  the  agreement." 

(Article  VII  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  1925,  provides 
that  any  of  the  British  West  Indian  colonies  that  are  parties  thereto  may,  on 
six-months'  notice,  require  that  Canadian  products  must  be  conveyed  as  above 
described  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  preference.  Jamaica  and  British  Honduras 
have  taken  the  action  provided  for  under  this  clause.) 

TRADE  OF  BARBADOS  IN  1933 

W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  August  7,  1934. — Barbados,  a  flat,  densely  populated  coral 
island,  is  the  most  easterly  of  all  the  colonies  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Rich 
soil  and  abundant  rainfall  makes  this  tropical  island  an  ideal  producer  of  sugar 
cane,  a  crop  which  has  been  grown  with  considerable  profit  to  the  planters 
for  three  hundred  years.  A  record  crop  of  sugar  was  produced  last  year — 
116,667  tons  (96,203  tons  as  raw  sugar  and  20,464  tons  in  the  form  of  61,940 
puncheons  of  fancy  molasses).  This  crop  exceeded  that  of  1932,  which  was  the 
highest  for  the  previous  ten  years.  These  two  large  crops  of  sugar  offset  in  part 
the  low  prices  prevailing  for  this  commodity  in  world  markets  and  greatly 
increased  business  activity  in  the  colony.  The  tourist  trade,  which  has  been 
steadily  growing  in  importance  in  recent  years,  also  contributed  to  the  welfare 
of  the  colony.  Although  visitors  from  many  countries  winter  in  Barbados, 
Canadians  are  in  the  majority,  and  many  of  them  return  year  after  year  and 
spend  two  to  four  months  in  the  island. 

TOTAL  TRADE  AND  SHIPPING 

Barbados  is  the  centre  of  the  sailing-boat  trade  of  this  area,  and  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  freight  is  imported  and  exported  by  schooners.  Lumber 
and  codfish  are  regularly  carried  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  and 
cargoes  of  molasses  returned  by  this  type  of  vessel.  Rice,  cattle,  and  firewood 
are  imported  from  British  Guiana,  and  an  important  transhipment  business  is 
carried  on  with  the  smaller  islands.  The  bulk  of  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
freight  is  shipped  direct,  but  a  large  part  of  British  and  continental  freight 
is  unloaded  from  steamers  in  Barbados  and  transhipped  by  schooners  to  the 
other  islands.  Last  year  452  sailing  vessels  with  a  total  net  tonage  of  31,055 
entered  the  ports  of  Barbados,  and  455  with  a  net  tonnage  of  31,292  cleared  from 
the  colony.  For  the  same  period  651  steamers  of  a  net  tonnage  of  2,154,373 
entered  and  652  of  a  net  tonnage  of  2,163,021  cleared  from  the  ports  of 
Barbados.  The  island  is  well  served  with  direct  steamer  connections  from 
Montreal,  Halifax,  Saint  John,  New  York,  Gulf  Ports,  Central  and  South 
America,  Vancouver,  the  United  Kingdom,  Antwerp,  Havre,  Genoa,  Marseilles, 
and  Barcelona. 

The  total  trade  of  Barbados  in  1933  was  valued  at  £3,118,866  as  compared 
with  £3,020,021  and  £2,551,747  in  1932  and  1931  respectively.  The  increase 
last  year  is  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  record  sugar  crop  harvested  and 
marketed.  There  has  been  a  definite  tendency  during  the  past  five  years  to 
purchase  an  increasing  amount  of  foodstuffs  and  merchandise  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  less  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this 
tendency  ,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  in  value  from  £691,216  in 
1929  to  £834,636  in  1933,  or  in  percentage  of  total  imports  from  33-9  per  cent  to 
53-79  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  Canada's  share  of  the  import  trade 
fell  from  18-6  per  cent  to  11-8  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  United  States  from 
19-6  per  cent  to  10-3  per  cent.    Figures  covering  the  imports  from  and  exports 
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to  these  three  leading  countries  for  the  past  three  years  and  1929  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1929  1931  1932  1933 

Imports  from—  £  %  £  %  £  %  £  % 

United  Kingdom .  .  ..  691,216  33.9  516,603  34.7  749,509  45.6  834,636  53.7 

Canada   381,704  18.6  262,942  17.7  248,560  15.1  205.640  11.8 

United  States   400,289  19.6  279,891  18.8  168,217  10.2  180.346  10.3 

Total   2,038,804  100.0  1,488,969  100.0  1,642,804  100.0  1,740,111  100.0 

Exports  to —  , 

United  Kingdom.  .  78,318  7.7  43,183  5.1  324,807  27.2  446,314  32.3 

Canada   799,230  78.9  619,359  72.7  707,533  59.2  703,385  54.9 

United  States   58,221  5.7  113,680  13.4  82,260  6.9  39,679  2.7 

Total   1,012,167  100.0  1,062,787  100.0  1,377,217  100.0  1,378,705  100.0 


TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

As  shown  by  the  above  statistics,  imports  from  Canada  into  this  colony  have 
been  steadily  decreasing  for  the  past  five  years.  A  similar  decline  has  been  in 
progress  throughout  the  neighbouring  islands  and  British  Guiana;  but  these 
colonies  do  not  rely  on  the  Dominion  to  the  same  extent  as  does  Barbados. 
Except  for  a  small  group  of  estate  owners  and  business  and  professional  men  in 
Bridgetown  and  the  larger  centres,  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  have 
very  small  incomes,  and  accordingly  the  only  products  imported  in  considerable 
volume  are  low-priced  necessities  and  estate  supplies.  By  far  the  largest  indi- 
vidual import  group  is  cotton  textiles  (piece-goods  and  cotton  manufactures), 
which  account  for  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1933.  Out  of 
the  total  imported  under  this  heading  valued  at  £185,022,  Canada  is  credited  with 
£2,245. 

At  one  time  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  flour,  oilmeal,  codfish, 
fertilizer,  condensed  milk,  and  rubber-soled  shoes  were  imported  into  Barbados; 
but  as  a  result  of  competition  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  Holland,  and 
the  present  low  selling  price  of  most  of  these  commodities,  the  total  value  of 
imports  of  these  six  items  from  Canada  in  1933  was  £183,282  less  than  the  value 
in  1929 — more  than  enough  to  account  for  the  total  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  the 
imports  from  the  Dominion.  The  principal  decrease  is  in  wheat  flour,  from 
57,299  bags  of  196  pounds  valued  at  £85,949  in  1929  to  42.674  bags  valued  at 
£16,240  in  1933.  The  decrease  in  volume  is  due  to  competition  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  supers  and  extras.  At  present  good-quality 
English  extras  are  being  sold  at  S3  per  bag  c.i.f.  for  delivery  during  the  next  six 
months  against  Canadian  quotations  of  $4.60  to  $4.80  per  bag. 

Barbados  has  always  favoured  small  Newfoundland  codfish,  and  imports 
about  three  casks  of  this  fish  to  one  cask  of  Nova  Scotia  cod,  which  sells  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $10  per  cask  or  30  per  cent  higher.  This  Newfoundland  fish 
is  dry-cured  and  can  withstand  the  climate  and  the  long  voyage  out  by  schooner 
better  than  prime  Nova  Scotia  codfish,  which  is  much  larger,  thicker  and  not 
cured  so  hard.  Canadian  oilmeal  has  not  been  competitive  with  United  States 
oilmeal  recently,  and  practically  all  local  requirements  are  now  being  supplied 
from  San  Francisco.  This  business  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  the  export 
prices  depend  largely  on  the  domestic  prices  for  other  feedstuffs  which  can  be 
readily  substituted  for  oilmeal. 

Canada  purchased  54-9  per  cent  of  all  exports  from  Barbados  in  1933,  the 
lowest  figure  for  many  years,  since  an  important  part  of  the  principal  export 
commodity — sugar — was  directed  to  the  United  Kingdom  due  to  a  higher  pref- 
erential tariff.  Even  with  this  reduction,  the  trade  balance  in  1933  was  greatly 
in  favour  of  Barbados. 

IMPORTS  AND  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

As  shown  by  the  following  statistics,  a  wide  range  of  Canadian  products  are 
being  sold  in  the  colony,  and,  although  Canada  gets  a  very  small  share  of  the 
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articles  in  chief  demand,  the  number  of  Canadian  manufactured  products  on  sale 
is  steadily  increasing,  and  such  established  lines  as  lumber  and  lumber  products, 
motor  cars,  trucks  and  tires  are  meeting  all  competition.  In  these  statistics — in 
each  case — the  total  importation  is  given  first  for  1933  and  then  in  parentheses 
for  1932:— 

Beer,  Ale,  Stout,  and  Porter.— Total,  82,465  gals.,  £14,268  (  67,531  gals.,  £10,294)  :  United 
Kingdom,  £13,820. 

Butter.— Total.  476,841  ibs.,  £26,228  (455,563  lbs.,  £22,781):  United  Kingdom,  £10,934; 
France,  £8,634;  New  Zealand,  £3,952;  Irish  Free  State,  £1,050;  Holland,  £697;  Canada,  £526. 

Bran  and  Pollard.— -Total,  3,809,617  lbs.,  £8,572  (3,895,570  lbs.,  £11,200) :  Argentina,  £8,415; 
Canada,  £40. 

Oilmeal  and  Oilcake.— Total,  9,665,074  lbs.,  £30,204  (8,861,812  lbs.,  £26,863) :  United  States 
£25,946;  Canada,  £4,258. 

Cheese.— Total,  94,678  lbs.,  £3,156  (91,734  lbs.,  £4,586) :  Canada,  £2,548;  New  Zealand, 
£313;  United  Kingdom,  £266. 

Confectionery,  including  Chocolate  Creams,  etc. — Total,  £5,619  (£4,450) :  United  King- 
dom, £4,824;  Canada,  £636. 

Fish,  Canned  or  Preserved  in  Bottles.— -Total,  £6,603  (£5,432):  Canada,  £4,917;  United 
States,  £1,229;  United  Kingdom,  £356. 

Fish,  Dried,  Salted,  or  Smoked  .—Total,  44,133  quintals,  £55,165  (49,954  quintals,  £57,448) : 
Newfoundland,  £41,960;    Canada,  £12,664. 

Fish,  Pickled.— -Total,  2,846  bbls.,  £3,388  (3,247  bbls.,  £4,852):  Canada,  £1,838;  New- 
foundland, £1,547. 

Corn,  Barley,  and  Wheat.— Total,  3,419,620  lbs.,  £9,403  (3,553,664  lbs.,  £10,660) :  Argentina, 
£9,195. 

Oats.— Total,  4,536,108  lbs.,  £19,279  (5,643,297  lbs.,  £16,930) :   Canada,  £18,613. 
Rice.— Total,  15,494,050  lbs.,  £65,849  (19,114,797  lbs.,  £86,016) :   British  Guiana,  £37,062  ; 
India,  £28,743. 

Flour,  Wheaten  or  Rye.— -Total,  85,239  bags,  £32,427  (77,733  bags,  £62,187):  Canada, 
£16,240;  United  Kingdom,  £16,109. 

Maize  or  Cornmeal.— Total,  25,078  bags,  £13,374  (21,462  bags,  £10,731) :  United  States, 
£10,095;  United  Kingdom,  £2,032;  Argentina,  £1,246. 

Beans  and  Peas.— Total,  1,954,480  lbs.,  £12,216  (1,732,068  lbs.,  £8,662):  Germany,  £5,333; 
United  Kingdom,  £2,724;  Trinidad,  £2,432;  Holland,  £1,256. 

Lard  and  its  Substitutes.— Total,  290,313  lbs.,  £4,838  (234,136  lbs.,  £3,902) :  United  King- 
dom, £3,170;  United  States,  £1,068;  Canada,  £581. 

Bacon  and  Hams.— Total,  272,508  lbs.,  £15,896  (216,265  lbs.,  £12,620):  United  States, 
£7,142;   United  Kingdom,  £4,763;   Canada,  £3,199. 

Beef,  Salted.— Total,  1,620,167  lbs.,  £27,002  (1,771,578  lbs.,  £33,217):  Argentina,  £11,565; 
United  Kingdom,  £10,798;  United  States,  £2,802;  Canada,  £1,811. 

Pork,  Salted.— Total,  1,479,530  lbs.,  £22,192  (1,337,086  lbs.,  £16,713):  Canada,  £13,963; 
United  States,  £7,743. 

Condensed  Milk.— -Total,  624,369  lbs.,  £9,365  (512,906  lbs.,  £10,260) :  United  Kingdom, 
£2,420;  Holland,  £2,255;  Australia,  £1,762;  Canada,  £1,334. 

Edible  Oil,  including  Cocoanui  Oil.— Total,  390,135  gals.,  £30,013  (£25.773) :  United  King- 
dom, £37,149  ;  Trinidad,  £1,082. 

Refined  Sugar.— Total,  1,104,582  lbs.,  £5,062  (1,608,138  lbs.,  £8,041):  United  Kingdom, 
£3,872;   Canada,  £1,189. 

Tea.— Total,  122,807  lbs.,  £6,140  (135,244  lbs.,  £10,144):  Ceylon,  £2,585;  India,  £1,577; 
Canada,  £983. 

Unmanufactured  Leaf  Unstemmed  Tobacco.— -Total,  134,818  lbs.,  £6,740  (107,269  lbs., 
£5,364) :  United  States,  £3,074;  India,  £2,190;  Canada,  £1,250. 

Potatoes,  Onions,  etc.— Total,  4.692,160  lbs.,  £11,730  (£18,754):  Holland,  £4,472;  Canada, 
£3,105;  United  Kingdom,  £1,824;   Madeira,  £1,636. 

Pitch  Pine.— -Total,  1,781,107  feet,  £23,443  (1,425,779  feet,  £17,112) :  United  States,  £23,443. 

White  Pine,  Spruce,  Douglas  Fir,  etc.— Total,  5,793,313  feet,  £34,059  (6,480,940  feet,  £47,- 
262) :   Canada,  £33,758. 

Shingles.— Total  number,  15.360,375,  £15,360  (number,  18,506,250,  £13,880) :  Canada,  £15,202. 

Shooks  and  Staves.— -Total,  £24,742  (£30,773):   Canada,  £15,202;  United  States,  £9,246. 

Apparel— Total,  £28,358  (£21,738):  United  Kingdom,  £18,811;  United  States,  £4,798; 
Japan,  £3,500;  Canada,  £856. 
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Canvas  Boots  and  Shoes  with  Rubber  Soles.— Total,  104,993  pairs,  £10,500  (total  imports 
not  given):  British  Malaya,  £6,188;  Hongkong,  £1,983;  United  Kingdom,  £1,226;  Canada, 
£731;  Japan,  £375. 

Motor  Cars.— Total  number,  210,  £28,491  (number,  219,  £31,193) :  United  Kingdom,  £19,- 
620;  Canada,  £6,548;  United  States,  £2,299. 

Motor  Trucks.— Total  number,  85,  £11,046  (number,  49,  £8,369):  Canada,  £6,693; 
United  Kingdom,  £2,220;  United  States,  £2,121. 

Motor  Car  Parts.— Total,  £8,964,  (£8,164) :  United  States,  £4,227;  United  Kingdom,  £3,570 ; 
Canada,  £1,117. 

Tires  and  Tubes.— -Total,  £8,085  (£7,468):  United  Kingdom,  £4,130;  Canada,  £2,557; 
United  States,  £1,326. 

Cement.— Total,  17,517  bbls.,  £10,072  (10,772  bbls,  £7,271):  United  Kingdom,  £8,812; 
Canada,  £1,039. 

Hosiery,  Cotton  and  Artificial  Silk.— Total,  211,787  pairs,  £10,588  (£10:882) :  United  King- 
dom, £8,430;  Hongkong,  £1,284;  Canada,  £705. 

Cotton  Piece-goods.— -Total,  5,495,710  linear  yards,  £119,497  (4,766,363  yards,  £106,337) : 
United  Kingdom,  £86,908;  Japan,  £26,737;  France,  £3,543;  United  States,  £2,309. 

All  Other  Cotton  Manufactures.— -Total,  £65,575  (£66,412):  United  Kingdom,  £60,799; 
Canada,  £2,243. 

Electrical  Apparatus.— Total,  £14,030  (£12,215):  United  Kingdom,  £8,539;  United  States, 
£4,465;   Canada,  £578. 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery.— -Total,  £9,861  (£8,733):  United  Kingdom,  £7,780;  Japan, 
£583;  Canada,  £2117. 

Hardware,  including  Metal  Furniture.— -Total,  £23,469  (£19,923) :  United  Kingdom,  £14,- 
847;  United  States,  £3,473;  Germany,  £2,874;  Canada,  £1,411. 

Hats  and  Bonnets.— Total,  £15,889  (£17,187):  United  Kingdom,  £13,220;  Italy,  £1,737. 

Sugar  Machinery  .—Total,  £55,713  (£49,980):  United  Kingdom,  £50,076;  United  States, 
£3,948;  Canada,  £584. 

Manure  and  Fertilizers.— Total,  11,096  tons,  £92,790  (9,331  tons,  £67,453) :  United  King- 
dom, £66,810;   Germany,  £18,470;   Holland,  £3,100;   United  States,  £2,420. 

Medicines  and  Drugs.— -Total,  £18,325  (£18,356):  United  Kingdom,  £11,684;  United 
States,  £4,616;  Canada,  £1,394. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures.— Total,  £20,220  (£20,028):  United  Kingdom,  £27,609; 
United  States,  £601 ;  Canada,  £306. 

Nails,  Rivets,  etc.— -Total,  £4,441  (£4.010):  United  Kingdom,  £2,228;   Canada,  £1.893. 

Lubricating  Oil,  including  Crude  Castor  Oil. — Total,  75,584  gals.,  £7,558  (£5,948) :  United 
Kingdom,  £4,644;  United  States,  £1,705;  Canada,  £904. 

Paints  and  Colours.— -Total,  463,027  lbs.,  £11,575  (353,638  lbs.,  £7,368) :  United  Kingdom, 
£10,046;  United  States,  £752;  Canada,  £639. 

Writing  and  Wrapping  Paper.— -Total,  £15,104  (£14,832):  Holland,  £5,134;  United  King- 
dom, £4,268;  Sweden,  £1,627;  United  States,  £1,608;  Canada,  £741. 

All  Other  Paper  Manufactures.— -Total,  £7,739  (£7,263) :  United  Kingdom,  £6,062;  Canada, 
£703. 

Silk  and  Silk  Manufactures.— -Total,  £4,089  (£5,539):  United  Kingdom,  £2,408;  China, 
£920. 

Silk  Hosiery.— Total,  15,410  pairs,  £2,312  (total  imports  not  given) :  United  Kingdom, 
£1,398;   Canada,  £912, 

House,  Office,  Cabinet  and  Store  Furniture.— Total,  £4,584  (£6,743):  Canada,  £1,337; 
United  States,  £1,154;  United  Kingdom,  £1,035. 

Wool  and  Woollen  Manufactures.— -Total,  £22,042  (£18,372) :   United  Kingdom,  £21,567. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Paul  Sykes,  Tientsin;  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Rotterdam:  Mr.  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica.   Subjoined  are  their  itineraries:  — 


Halifax.. 
Moncton.  . 
Saint  John 


Mr.  Sykes 

Sept.  10  Montreal 

Sept.  11  Toronto 
Sept.  12 


Sept.  14  to  25 
Oct.  22  to  Nov.  8 
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Mr.  Macgillivray 


Toronto  Sept.  4  to  11 

Gait  and  Guelph  Sept.  12 

Stratford  Sept.  13 

London  Sept.  14 

Hamilton  Sept.  15  to  17 


St.  Catharines 

and  Niagara  Falls..   ..Sept.  18 

Vancouver  Sept.  22  to  Oct.  6 

Victoria  Oct.  7 

Kelowna  Oct.  15 

Winnipeg  Oct.  18 


Mr.  Young 


Toronto  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  12 

Brantford. .    . .  Sept.  13 

Kitchener  Sept.  14  and  15 

London  Sept.  17  and  18 

Windsor  Sept.  19 


Winnipeg  

Calgary  

Vancouver  (including 
Okanagan  valley)  .  . 


.  Oct.  12  and  13 
.  Oct.  15 


. .  Oct.  17  to  31 


Mr.  Grew 


Montreal  Sept.  2  to  15 

Quebec  Oct.  1  and  2 

Halifax  Oct.  5  and  6 

St.  John  Oct.  9 


Rock  Island  and  Magog.  .  Oct.  11 

Upper  Bedford  Oct.  12 

Ottawa  Oct.  15  and  16 


Mr.  Fraser 


Yarmouth  Sept.  24 

Lockeport  Sept.  25 

Lunenburg  Sept.  26 

Halifax  Sept.  27  to  29 

South  Brookfield  and 

Truro  Oct.  1 


Kentville  Oct.  2 

Charlottetown  Oct.  4 

Quebec  Oct.  6  to  8 

Ottawa  Oct.  10  to  12 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TRADE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin  or  guilder  equals  $0-402  ait  par;  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  one  florin  equals  $0-67) 

Rotterdam,  August  7,  1934. — Although  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  Netherlands  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934  continued  to  decline,  there 
has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  value  of  the  exports  during  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year,  these  being  3,000,000  florins  higher  than  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1934. 

The  value  of  Dutch  imports  and  exports  per  quarter  in  millions  of  guilders 
since  the  beginning  of  1932  has  been  as  follows: — 

Imports  Exports 

1932      1933  1934  1932  1933  1934 
Figures  in  Millions  of  Guilders 

January-March                                    356       279  276  218  178  168 

April-June                                            320       283  262  200  178  171 

July-September                                    293       321  ...  207  192 

October-December                                 330       326  ...  221  178 

The  volume  of  total  imports  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  first  half  of 
the  current  year  showed  a  slight  increase  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1933,  the  figures  being  11,205,277  and  11,054,845  tons  respectively.  Values, 
however,  declined  from  563,133,000  fl.  to  538,172,000  fl.  or  approximately  4-4 
per  cent.  Imports  during  the  last  six  months  of  1933  weighed  13,035,000  tons 
valued  at  647,000,000  fl.  The  impending  turnover  tax,  which  became  effective 
on  January  1,  1934,  was,  however,  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  these  higher 
figures. 
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Total  Dutch  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1934  weighed  6,581,000  tons 
(339,000,000  fl.)  compared  with  6,247,000  tons  (356,000,000  fl.)  during  the  same 
period  of  1933.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  over  this  period  of  compari- 
son is  approximately  4-77  per  cent.  The  tonnage,  however,  showed  an  increase 
of  334,000  tons. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  any  definite  trend  from  the  figures  outlined 
above,  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the  precipitate  decline  in  trade  has  been 
arrested,  for  the  decreases  in  the  totals  of  1934  to  those  of  1933  are  considerably 
less  than  the  declines  in  the  figures  of  1933  compared  to  those  of  1932.  The 
tonnage  of  goods  handled  has  increased,  and  this  also  lends  support  to  the  belief 
that  the  sharpest  reaction  of  the  depression  in  Dutch  foreign  trade  has  already 
been  passed. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

In  the  Dutch  statistics  commodities  are  summarized  under  fifteen  group 
headings.  Five  of  these  showed  increases  and  ten  decreases  in  value  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1933,  and  seven  recorded  increases  in  volume. 
However,  it  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  five  groups  the  import  value  of  which 
registered  an  increase,  only  one,  namely,  "  minerals,  metals  and  manufactures 
thereof,"  showed  a  fairly  substantial  rise  in  weight.  This  latter  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  slight  improvement  in  the  Dutch  metallurgic  industry. 

The  import  value  of  each  of  the  remaining  ten  groups  has  declined.  This 
decline  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  group  "  vegetable  products."  Smaller 
imports  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  are  largely  responsible  for  this  decrease. 
Imports  of  these  commodities  during  the  first  six  months  of  1933  and  1934  were 
as  follows: — 

Jan.-June,  Jan.-June, 
1933  1934 
M.  Tons         M.  Tons 

Wheat   316.287  238,536 

Corn   649,675  515,206 

Oats   65,187  25,794 

Total   1,031,149  779,536 

Comparative  figures  giving  particulars  regarding  imports  under  the  different 
commodity  groups,  with  weights  in  tons  and  values  in  thousands  of  guilders,  are 
appended: — 

January-June,  1933        January-June,  1934 
M.Tons       1,000  Fl.      M.  Tons       1,000  Fl. 

Animals  and  animal  products   61,640  16,098  61,176  15,183 

Vegetable  products   2,139,340  128,703  1,949,997  109,093 

Minerals,     metals     and  manufactures 

thereof   6,836,001  97,241  7,138,524  113,464 

Flour  and  flour  products   87,555  6,105  57,399  3,507 

Chemical    products,    medicines,  paints 

and  dyes   145,163  22,968  176,653  21,206 

Oils,  resin,  gum,  balsam,  pitch,  tar,  wax 

and  products  thereof   498,906  29,627  523,496  22,640 

Wood   and   manufactures   thereof  and 

similar  products,  furniture   643,629  27,349  643,527  27,720 

Hides,  skins,  leather,  leather  footwear 

and  manufactures   18,889  14,555  20,664  14,616 

Yarns,  rope  and  manufactures  thereof, 

textiles,  clothing,  etc   49,775  82,206  48,356  73,482 

Earthenware,  porcelain  and  other  arti- 
ficial stone   201,234  5.332  204,537  5,088 

Glass   29,498  4,335  26,503  3,817 

Paper   55,069  12,093  55,872  11,041 

Foodstuffs  and  luxuries,  n.o.p   175,011  33,815  171,772  32,832 

Carriages,  vessels  and  aeroplanes..  ..  39,017  19,779  34,459  19,790 
Other  goods  not  specified  under  items 

1-14    74,118  62,927  92,342  64,693 


Total   11,054,845       563,133     11,205,^77  538,172 
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EXPORT  TRADE 

The  export  value  of  cotton  goods  continued  to  decline  considerably  over  the 
half-year,  while  exports  of  fertilizers  and  margarine  were  also  much  lower  than 
during  the  first  half  of  1933.  Foreign  sales  of  radio  articles  and  glowlamps  also 
declined,  but  this  to  a  certain  extent  is  due  to  seasonal  factors. 

Exports  of  machinery  showed  some  improvement  during  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year,  and  shipments  of  woollen  dry  goods,  artificial  silk  yarns,  and  paper- 
ware  also  registered  an  increase  compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  last  year. 

The  total  value  of  dairy  exports  during  the  period  under  review  was 
39,821,000  fl.  as  against  38,666,000  fl.  during  the  first  half  of  1933. 

TRADE  WITH  GERMANY 

The  weight  of  imports  from  Germany  during  the  first  half  of  1934  was  much 
higher  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  the  respective  figures  being 
4,300,496  and  4,155,517  tons.  The  value,  however,  fell  from  177,273,688  fl.  to 
163,207,671  fl.,  or  approximately  7-9  per  cent. 

Exports  to  Germany  amounted  to  1,336,231  tons  (87,011,495  fl.)  as  against 
1,228,936  tons  (75,816,405  fl.)  during  the  first  six  months  of  last  year.  As  a  result 
the  import  balance  shrank  considerably,  namely  from  101,457,283  fl.  to  76,196,- 
176  fl. 

The  weight  of  rye  imports  from  Germany  rose  from  20,000  to  108,000  tons, 
but  this  increase  was  offset  by  smaller  imports  of  wheat  and  oats.  Shipments  of 
wheat  declined  from  35,000  to  16,679  tons,  and  of  oats  from  38,000  to  1,948  tons. 
Increases  in  weight  were  also  registered  in  the  importations  of  coal,  coke,  and 
briquettes  (from  2,142,000  to  2,200,312  tons),  saltpetre  and  fertilizers  (from 
40,000  to  160,167  tons),  iron,  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  (from  149,000  to 
232,861  tons),  and  raw  cotton  (from  4,640  to  5,447  tons). 

Imports  of  wood  n.o.p.  from  Germany  dropped  from  82,678  to  39,226  tons, 
and  those  of  natural  stone  declined  from  357,000  to  265,430  tons,  the  latter  prob- 
ably due  to  decreased  requirements  for  the  construction  of  dikes  in  connection 
with  the  reclamation  of  the  Zuider  Zee.  Furthermore,  decreases  were  registered 
in  the  importation  of  furniture,  hides  and  skins,  leather,  footwear,  dry  goods, 
clothing,  bricks  and  other  artificial  stone,  due  principally  to  quota  restrictions. 

Exports  of  salted  meat  decreased  in  weight  from  5,200  to  4,188  tons,  but  the 
value  rose  from  1,900,000  fl.  to  2,265,839  fl.,  while  those  of  butter  increased  both 
in  quantity  and  value,  namely  from  6,500  tons  and  4,100,000  fl.  to  7,600  tons 
and  6,830,041  fl.  Exports  of  eggs  also  showed  a  substantial  increase  (from 
9,700,000  fl.  to  11,642,269  fl.),  while  shipments  of  fresh  vegetables  amounted  to 
80,367  tons  (9,010,743  fl.)  as  compared  with  72,500  tons  (8,700,000  fl.)  during  the 
January- June  period  of  1933.  Exports  of  iron,  steel  and  manufactures  thereof 
(principally  old  iron)  increased  in  weight  from  94,000  tons  to  120,828  tons,  those 
of  coffee  rose  from  1,000  tons  (700,000  fl.)  to  2,172  tons  (1,074,590  fl.),  and  those 
of  salt  from  1,000  tons  to  4,388  tons. 

TRADE  WITH  BELGIUM 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  Belgium  during  the  period  under  review  was 
approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  half  of  1933,  the  respective  figures 
being  58,230,948  fl.  and  58,287,527  fl.  The  weight,  however,  decreased  from 
2,154,205  tons  to  1,892,108  tons.  Exports  to  Belgium  weighed  2,232,149  tons 
compared  with  2,312,636  tons,  while  the  value  amounted  to  41,596,813  fl.  as 
against  52,827,947  fl.  a  year  ago.  The  import  balance  increased  from  5,459,580  fl. 
to  16,634,135  fl. 

Imports  of  natural  stone,  iron,  steel,  and  chemicals  showed  an  increase  in 
weight. 
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Although  the  weight  of  the  exports  of  potatoes  fell  from  78,000  tons  to 
49,126  tons,  the  value  rose  from  700,000  fl.  to  1,304,000  fl.,  from  which  it  appears 
that  prices  obtained  for  potatoes  (chiefly  clay  potatoes)  were  much  better  than 
last  year.  Exports  of  wheat  amounted  to  only  1,000  tons  in  the  first  half  of 
1933  and  to  23,558  tons  during  the  January-June  period  of  1934.  Shipments  of 
fresh  vegetables,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  from  27,000  to  19,901  tons,  and  those  of 
coal,  coke,  and  briquettes  from  972,000  to  788,841  tons. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  dropped  from  53,402,800  fl. 
to  52,054,243  fl.,  whereas  the  value  of  exports  to  that  country  rose  from  58,- 
620,368  fl.  to  65,430,594  fl.  The  favourable  export  balance  increased  from 
5,217,568  fl.  to  13,376,351  fl. 

Imports  of  iron,  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  increased  from  12,000  tons 
(1,600,000  fl.)  to  27,850  tons  (2,659,147  fl.),  while  arrivals  of  tinsheet  and  manu- 
factures thereof  rose  from  15,000  to  17,717  tons.  The  weight  of  yarns  imported 
amounted  to  6,808  tons  compared  with  6,000  tons  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1933;  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  dry  goods  showed  a  slight  decline. 

Exports  of  salted  meat  dropped  from  25,000  to  15,746  tons,  and  those  of 
milk  products  from  73,000  to  58,480  tons.  While  the  average  export  value  of 
the  latter  category  was  somewhat  higher  than  last  year,  this  was  not  the  case 
as  far  as  butter  is  concerned.  While  shipments  of  this  commodity  to  the  United 
Kingdom  rose  from  6,000  tons  to  10,067  tons,  the  value  only  increased  from 
3,100,000  fl.  to  3,659,338  fl.  The  value  of  a  number  of  other  groups  was  also  low. 
For  instance,  peas  and  beans  weighed  11,667  tons  and  were  valued  at  1,410,- 
670 fl.;  during  the  January-June,  1933,  period  the  respective  figures  were  10,000 
tons  and  1,700,000  fl.  Exports  of  fresh  vegetables  weighed  67,794  tons  as  against 
54,000  tons,  but  the  value  remained  more  or  less  at  the  same  level,  3,700,000  fl. 
Although  there  were  practically  no  exports  of  tin  during  the  first  half  of  1933, 
these  weighed  2,338  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  current  year 
and  had  a  value  of  4,086,415  fl. 

Exports  of  vegetable  oils  rose  from  5,000  to  12,051  tons,  bricks  and  other 
artificial  stone  from  5,000  to  36,415  tons,  paper  from  95,000  tons  (4,000,000  fl.) 
to  116,795  tons  (5,317,848  fl.),  and  sugar  from  1,900  tons  to  6,878  tons. 

TRADE  WITH  FRANCE 

Imports  from  France  decreased  in  value  from  24,606,985  fl.  in  the  first  half 
of  1933  to  22,391,660  fl.  during  the  same  period  of  the  current  year.  The  weight, 
however,  rose  from  198,100  tons  to  222,163  tons. 

Exports  to  France  declined  considerably,  both  in  quantity  and  value.  These 
amounted  to  913,933  tons  (27,595,981  fl.)  compared  with  967,285  tons  (37,715,- 
678  fl.)  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  The  export  balance  decreased 
from  13,108,693  fl.  to  5,204,321  fl. 

Large  shipments  of  saltpetre  and  fertilizers  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  the  weight  of  the  imports.  These  amounted  to  44,613  tons  compared 
with  4,000  tons  during  the  first  half  of  1933.  The  weight  of  the  importations 
of  iron,  steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  as  well  as  chemicals,  showed  a  sub- 
stantial decrease. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  fresh  meat  dropped  from  1,900,000  fl.  to  1,005.- 
694  fl.;  butter  from  1,200,000  fl.  to  391,116  fl.;  cheese  from  2,500,000  fl.  to 
1,250,618  fl.;  coal,  coke,  and  briquettes  from  8,100,000  fl.  to  6,563,417  fl.;  and 
vegetable  oils  from  2,200,000  fl.  to  1,073,507  fl. 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  total  weight  of  shipments  received  from  the  United  States  during  the 
January-June  period  of  the  current  year  amounted  to  288,687  tons  as  against 
293,582  tons  during  the  first  half  of  1933.  The  value  of  the  imports,  however, 
rose  but  slightly,  from  36,677,070  fl.  to  36,967,664  fl. 

As  regards  exports,  however,  these  dropped  considerably,  the  respective 
figures  for  1933  and  1934  being  196,557  tons  (16,329,050  fl.)  and  128,419  tons 
(10,091,607  fl.).   The  import  balance  rose  from  20-3  million  to  26-9  million  fl. 

Imports  of  cereals  were  much  smaller  than  during  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  Shipments  of  wheat  dropped  from  39,000  to  14,067  tons,  of  corn  from 
11,000  to  1,000  tons,  and  of  rye  from  5,000  to  2,890  tons.  There  were  no  imports 
of  soya  beans;  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year  these  amounted  to  3,000 
tons. 

Increases  were  registered  in  the  importations  of  raw  cotton  and  petroleum. 
As  far  as  the  latter  product  is  concerned,  shipments  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year  weighed  43,000  tons  as  compared  with  33,000  tons  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  Imports  of  gasolene,  however,  dropped  from 
33,000  tons  to  30,000  tons,  and  those  of  crude  vegetable  oils  from  22,000  to  17,000 
tons. 

Dutch  exports  to  the  United  States  showed  few  important  items.  Ship- 
ments of  seeds  other  than  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  were  valued  at  only  358,- 
366  fl.  as  against  1,000,000  fl.  during  1933.  There  were  practically  no  exports 
of  rubber;  the  value  of  these  during  the  January- June  period  of  last  year 
amounted  to  1,000,000  fl. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

Imports  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  during  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  year  were  higher  than  those  for  the  first  half  of  1933,  the  respective 
figures  being  101,378  tons  (28,262,647  fl.)  and  76,633  tons  (21,590,031  fl.). 
Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  in  weight  from  34,944  to  35,987  tons,  but 
the  value  dropped  from  15,037,398  fl.  to  13,353,211  fl.  The  import  balance 
amounted  to  14,909,436  fl.  compared  with  6,552,642  fl.  during  the  period  January- 
June,  1933. 

As  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  shipments  of  corn  increased  from  5,000  to 
8,206  tons,  unhulled  rice  from  1,300  to  2,927  tons,  copra  from  15,000  to  18,621 
tons,  cattle  feed  n.o.p.  from  6,000  to  17,836  tons,  and  ores  n.o.p.  from  1,800  to 
4,784  tons.  Against  these  increases,  imports  of  vegetable  fibres,  vegetable  oils, 
and  tobacco  were  lower.  Whereas  imports  of  raw  cane  sugar  decreased  from 
4,000  to  304  tons,  those  of  white  sugar  rose  from  700  to  4,299  tons. 

As  regards  exports,  Dutch  shipments  of  dry  goods  continued  to  decline. 
The  value  of  these  amounted  to  2,243,674  fl.  as  against  3,100,000  fl.  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1933.  The  export  value  of  machinery  showed  a  slight  increase, 
from  1,000,000  fl.  to  1,104,567  fl. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Total  Dutch  imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  half  of  1934  amounted 
to  57,248  tons  (3,381,000  fl.).  Since  no  total  figures  are  available  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1933,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  statistical  comparison.  In 
general,  however,  it  will  be  noted  that  large  declines  are  evident  in  the  food- 
stuffs and  feedstuffs  groups  with  the  exception  of  apples,  fishmeal,  and  linseed 
cakes. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1933  and  1934:— 


Jan.-June,  1933 
M.  Tons    1,000  Fl. 


Jan.-June,  1934 
M.  Tons    1,000  Fl. 


Honey  

Fishmeal  

Wheat  

Corn  

Rye  

Oats  

Buckwheat  

Soya  beans  

Fresh  apples  

Dried  apples  

Linseed  cakes   

Copper  (in  blocks  and  bars)  

Zinc  (in  blocks  and  bars)  

Flour  

Hulled,  broken  and  rolled  cereals  (except 

rice)   

Lead  (in  blocks)  

Plywood,  n.o.p  

Sulphite  pulp  

Manufactures  of  wood,  n.o.p  

Rubber  boots  (pairs)  

Used  bags  

Building  board    (of  gypsum,  woodwool, 

sawdust,  magnesite,  peat,  etc.)  .  . 

Canned  salmon  

Automobile  tires  (units)  

Other  rubber  and  caoutchouc  articles.. 

Unexposed  films  of  all  kinds  

Toilet  and  medicinal  soap  

Pitch  pine   (cubic  metres)  

EXPORTS 

Total  Dutch  exports  to  Canada  during  the  period  January-June,  1934, 
weighed  19,239  tons  and  had  a  value  of  1,873,000  fl. 

The  following  table  shows  the  more  important  exports  of  Dutch  products 
to  Canada  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1933:— 


160 

28 

1,639 

135 

2,389 

"i83 

101,225 

4,856 

42,591 

1,815 

12,369 

396 

884 

32 

6,177 

266 

2,032 

'  '77 

2,581 

130 

777 

36 

186 

12 

'  93 

.... 

107 

23 

897 

43 

*  4i*7 

iis 

560 

152 

232 

31 

2,634 

205 

1,047 

'  71 

143 

7 

.... 

366 

35 

53 

9 

2,713 

347 

3,463 

315 

37 

12 

34 

8 

2,328 

10 

"  139 

'  *2i 

357 

57 

403 

48 

3,386 

'  *64 

13,876 

'263 

28 

20 

"2 

"i6 

57 

37 

807 

24 

Jan.-June,  1934 


Mustard  seed  

Vegetable  seeds  

Flower  seeds  

Bulbs  

Plants  

Wire  netting  

Dextrine  

Paints  (dry  and  paste) 

Cocoa  butter  

Artificial  silk  yarns  .  .  . 

Cocoa  powder  

Starch   

Potash  

Chemical  products,  n.o.p. 
Rope,  twine,  and  sisal  . . 
Linen  and  cotton  rags  .  . 


M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl 

21 

4 

30 

4 

19 

23 

42 

26 

1 

5 

27 

12 

'  'n 

'  'ii 

365 

128 

224 

68 

125 

19 

229 

24 

*382 

**42 

298 

37 

677 

79 

110 

59 

80 

34 

Quantity  and 

value  unknown 

121 

24 

94 

16 

35 

4 

66 

7 

76 

15 

102 

20 

100 

54 

211 

105 

5,497 

1,131 

1,882 

349 

329 

54 

244 

36 

MR.  BROWN'S  FORTHCOMING  TOUR  OF  GUATEMALA, 
HONDURAS,  AND  SALVADOR 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  will  leave 
in  the  near  future  for  a  short  tour  of  the  Central  American  republics  of  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  and  Salvador.  Canadian  firms  interested  in  furthering  trade 
relations  with  importers  in  those  countries,  or  in  arranging  agency  connections 
there,  are  recommended  to  communicate  at  once  with  Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Apartado  No.  126-B,  Mexico  City,  sending  full  details 
of  their  products  covered  by  prices  c.i.f.  the  ports  of  the  above-named  countries. 
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TRADE  OF  ITALY  IN  1933 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  quintal  equals  220  pounds;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds;  conversions  have  been 
made  at  the  rate  of  one  Italian  lira  equals  $0.08  Canadian) 

Milan,  July  15,  1934. — According  to  official  Italian  statistics,  the  value  of 
merchandise  imported  into  Italy  during  the  year  1933  totalled  7,412,724,601  lire 
($593,017,968),  a  decrease  of  10-4  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  1932  figure  of 
8,267,561,853  lire  ($661,404,948).  This  amount  does  not  include  imports  of  gold 
bullion  and  gold  and  silver  coinage,  which  totalled  in  1933  1,338,300,000  lire 
($107,064,000)  as  against  91,639,556  lire  ($7,331,164)  in  1932. 

Exports  of  merchandise  during  1933  were  valued  at  5,979,657,504  lire  ($478,- 
372,600),  a  decrease  of  12-2  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  1932  figure  of  6,811,- 
913,123  lire  ($544,953,050). 

Exports  of  bullion  in  1933,  totalling  in  value  75,120,905  lire  ($6,385,277), 
showed  an  increase  of  60,250,014  lire  ($512,126)  as  compared  with  the  1932 
total. 

Relation  of  exports  to  imports  in  1932-33  (exclusive  of  bullion  and  gold 
and  silver  coin)  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: — 

1933  1932 

Imports                                                                    $593,017,968  $661,404,948 

Exports                                                                    478,372,600  544,953,050 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports                                  114,645,368  116,451,898 

In  point  of  volume,  however,  both  imports  and  exports  showed  increases  in 
net  tonnage,  indicating  that  lower  price  levels  rather  than  decreased  shipments 
were  responsible  for  the  decreases  noted  above.  Imports  in  1933  totalled 
18,495,156  metric  tons,  an  increase  of  193,182  tons  over  the  figures  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  while  exports,  totalling  in  1933  3,924,626  metric  tons,  showed  an 
increase  of  269,772  tons. 

IMPORTS  FROM  LEADING 

United  States  

Germany  

Great  Britain  

France   

British  India  

Switzerland  

Argentina  

Russia  

Yugoslavia  

Austria  

Roumania  

Brazil  

British  South  Africa  

Spain  

Canada  ; 

EXPORTS  ACCORDING  TO  LEADING  COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATION 


Germany  

Great  Britain  

United  States  

Switzerland  

France   

Argentina  

Austria  

Russia  , 

Yugoslavia  

Roumania  

British  India  

Brazil  

Spain  

British  South  Africa 
Canada   


SOURCES  OF 

SUPPLY 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

1933 

1932 

Per  Cent 

$89,056,801 

$88,898,897 

+  0.18 

86,948,164 

88,480,556 

-  1.7 

57,991,751 

59,119,086 

-  1.9 

32,772.440 

38,785,756 

-15.5 

23,790,987 

24,327,686 

-  2.2 

21,630,607 

24,800,850 

-12.8 

19,876,470 

38,578,525 

-48.5 

19,038,358 

26,678,760 

-28.6 

15,110,201 

19,295,983 

-21.7 

14,126,393 

14,770,559 

-  4.4 

12,650,363 

18,341,940 

-31.0 

10,292,077 

12,630,726 

-18.5 

7,626,405 

8,215,048 

-  7.2 

6,498,041 

9,412,643 

-31.0 

4,666,295 

4,532,906 

+  2.9 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

1933 

1932 

Per  Cent 

>58,220,628 

$62,308,523 

-  6.6 

54,522,808 

59,011,622 

-  7.6 

41,417,019 

51,020,734 

-18.8 

38,612,422 

46,295.646 

-16.6 

36,651,332 

41,333,988 

-11.3 

30,657,456 

30,466,949 

+  0.6 

10,550,188 

15,651,646 

-32.6 

9,995,796 

18,960,007 

-47.2 

9,953,638 

8,856,643 

+  12.3 

9,540,568 

10,649,505 

-10.4 

9,103,098 

14,454,898 

-37.0 

7,222,385 

6,270,984 

+  15.2 

6,888,417 

9,112,737 

-24.4 

2,858,725 

2,959,650 

-  3.4 

1,978,129 

2,974,344 

-33.4 
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IMPORTS  BY  CATEGORY 

Upward  trends  in  Italian  industrial  activities  are  indicated  by  the  following 
table.  It  will  be  noted  that  increased  imports  are  shown  in  the  raw  materials 
of  industry  group  only,  as  against  fairly  substantial  decreases  in  other  groups: — 

Inc.  or  Dec. 
1933  1932  Per  Cent 

Raw  materials  of  industry   $251,592,180       $238,331,562       +  5.6 

Semi-manufactured  goods   127,713,494         134,678,817       -  5.1 

Manufactured  goods  •         122,525,850         132,840,440       —  7.7 

Foodstuffs  and  live  animals   91,187,164         154,744,138  -41.1 

Total   $593,017,788       $660,594,957  -10.2 

Increases  were  recorded  in  raw  materials  for  the  cotton  and  woollen  indus- 
tries and  in  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  ores  and  scrap  iron,  indicating  increased 
activity  in  the  industries  utilizing  these  products.  Imports  of  beef  and  cattle 
showed  some  increase,  but  heavy  decreases  took  place  in  swine,  poultry,  and 
fresh  eggs.  Imports  of  wheat  declined  to  465,506  metric  tons  as  compared  with 
1,056,273  tons  in  1932.  Flour  imports,  however,  increased  by  over  57,000  quin- 
tals to  a  total  of  222,418  quintals. 

Imports  of  dried  cod  totalled  502,955  quintals  in  1933  as  against  465,227 
quintals  in  1932,  while  canned  salmon  imports,  totalling  8,196  quintals,  showed  a 
slight  increase  over  the  1932  figure  of  7,682  quintals. 


TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  total  value  of  Italian  imports  from  Canada  during  1933  was  58,328,687 
lire  ($4,666,295)  as  against  exports  to  Canada  worth  24,726,614  lire  ($1,978,129), 
indicating  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Dominion  of  33,602,073  lire  ($2,688,165). 
In  1932  the  corresponding  figures  were:  imports  from  Canada  into  Italv, 
94,161,319  lire  ($7,532,906) ;  Italian  exports  to  Canada,  37,179,303  lire  ($2,974,- 
344) ;  the  balance  in  favour  of  Canada  being  therefore  56,982,016  lire  ($4,558,- 
562).  Comparing  the  years  1933  and  1932,  imports  from  Canada  into  Italy 
decreased  by  38-05  per  cent,  while  Canadian  imports  from  Italy  declined  by 
33-5  per  cent. 

Figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  years  1932  and 
1933  indicate  that  Canadian  exports  to  Italy  in  1933  had  a  total  value  of  $3,577,- 
603,  a  decrease  of  7-5  per  cent  in  respect  of  the  1932  figures,  while  Italian  exports 
to  Canada  totalled  $2,665,704,  a  decrease  of  18-7  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  Canadian  goods  into  Italy  for  the 
calendar  years  1933  and  1932,  as  given  in  the  official  Italian  statistics,  values 
being  expressed  in  Canadian  equivalents: — 


Commodity  Unit 

Dried  codfish  quintals 

Canned  salmon  quintals 

Wheat  tons 

Wheat  flour  quintals 

Copper  in  bars  and  scrap..  ..quintals 

Raw  asbestos  quintals 

Common  wood  tons 

Raw  hides  quintals 

Raw  furs  quintals 

Tanned  hides  quintals 

Cellulose  quintals 

Rubber  shoes  pairs 

Photographic  films  kilos 

Other  goods   

Total  


1933 
87.190 
4,771 
58.407 
62.004 
8.990 
4.463 
366 
1 
34 
39 
61.206 
19,890 
22,010 


1932 
68.759 
6.404 
127,828 
18.187 
5.328 
7.922 
285 
663 
7 

104 
58.539 
22.911 


1933 
$1,098,201 
81,950 
2,058,237 
307,323 
173.389 
53,216 
14,694 
80 

192,899 
25,188 

431.!  Kir. 
36.235 
95.513 
97,339 
$4,666.2!).-. 


1932 
$  933,213 
128.039 
5,291,957 
111,551 
106,464 
101,722 
16.464 
35.312 
46,637 
52,447 
464.989 
61,081 

183,627 
$7,532,906 


Lire    (58,328.681)  (94.161,319) 
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NOTES  ON  IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES 

TT7ieaf.— Total  imports  of  wheat  into  Italy  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
465,506  metric  tons,  a  decrease  of  590,655  tons  or  54-1  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1932  imports. 

The  following  tables  give  imports  of  hard  and  soft  wheat  for  the  years  1933 
and  1932  with  sources  of  supply: — 

1933  1932      Inc.  or  Dec. 

Hard  Wheat   M.  Tons      M.  Tons     Per  Cent 

Russia    42,301       133,579  -68.3 

Canada'.'.".    27,536         81,836  -66.3 

United  States   23,337         29,575  -21.1 

Argentina   298         11,224  -97.3 

Other  countries   3,527  6,265  -43.7 

96,999  262,479  -63.05 

Soft  Wheat- 
United  States   183,393  168,610  +  8.7 

Argentina   67,966  264.311  -74.3 

Australia   58.477  238,120  -75.4 

Canada   30.871  45,889  -32.7 

Russia   17,320  44,020  -60.6 

Roumania   125  15,842  —99.2 

Hungary   82  975  —91.5 

Other  countries   10,273  15,925  —35.5 

368,507       793,692  -53.5 

Wheat  Flour.— Imports  of  wheat  flour,  totalling  173,327  quintals,  showed 
an  increase  of  54,272  quintals  or  45-5  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  1932 
imports.  Canada  with  62,004  quintals,  or  35-7  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  the 
second  largest  supplier,  being  preceded  by  the  United  States  with  80,291  quintals. 
The  remaining  18  per  cent  was  supplied  chiefly  from  Hungary  (20,803  quintals), 
Bulgaria  (3,098  quintals),  France  (2,343  quintals),  and  Russia  (1,330  quintals). 

Dried  Codfish. — Imports  of  dried  cod  from  Canada  amounted  to  87,190 
quintals  or  22-9  per  cent  of  the  total  (380,322  quintals).  Canadian  supplies 
show  an  increase  of  26-8  per  cent  over  last  year's  shipments.  Iceland  was  the 
chief  source  of  supply  with  176,602  quintals,  Canada  being  second,  followed  by 
Norway  (53,891  quintals)  and  France  (32,266  quintals),  with  small  amounts 
from  Denmark,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain. 

Canned  Salmon. — Out  of  a  total  importation  of  this  commodity  amounting 
to  8,196  quintals,  Canada  supplied  4,771  quintals  or  58-2  per  cent.  Japanese 
pinks  have  been  placed  on  the  market  in  increasingly  large  quantities  and  at  low 
prices,  while  on  a  few  occasions  consignments  of  Russian  fish  have  been  sold  at 
such  low  prices  as  to  temporarily  disrupt  the  market. 

Wood-pulp,  Chemical  (Cellulose). — Official  Italian  statistics  credit  Canada 
with  exports  to  Italy  of  cellulose  (chemical  wood-pulp)  totalling  61,206  quintals 
valued  at  5,399,557  lire  ($431,965)  in  1933  as  against  58,539  quintals  valued  at 
5,812,367  lire  ($464,989)  in  1932,  an  increase  of  4-5  per  cent  in  volume  but  a 
decrease  of  1  per  cent  in  value.  The  decrease  in  value  is  attributable  to  the 
declining  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  in  terms  of  Italian  lire. 

For  the  year  1933,  figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
record  shipments  to  Italy  of  sulphite  pulp  totalling  144,317  cwt.  and  of  4,636 
cwt.  of  sulphate  pulp,  the  former  valued  at  $308,202  and  the  latter  at  $15,190, 
making  a  total  for  mechanical  wood-pulp  of  147,953  cwt.  valued  at  $323,392. 

Wallpaper. — Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  list  shipments  of  wall- 
paper from  Canada  during  1933  totalling  3,579  rolls  valued  at  $474. 

Rubber  Manufactures. — Italian  official  statistics  credit  Canada  with  ship- 
ments of  rubber  boots  totalling  19,890  pairs  to  the  value  of  452,935  lire  ($36,- 
235) .  According  to  export  figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
however,  Canada  shipped  the  following  rubber  manufactures  to  Italy  during 
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the  year  1933:  tire  casings  numbering  444  ($3,472);  tubes,  110  ($89);  rubber 
belting,  10,432  pounds  ($3,553) ;  boots  and  shoes,  45,135  pairs  ($75,939) ;  tennis 
shoes.  909  pairs  ($785) ;  other  rubber  manufactures  valued  at  $16,646.  The 
last  item  includes  such  commodities  as  surgical  rubber  gloves,  tubing,  and 
erasers. 

Common  Lumber. — Italian  statistics  list  imports  of  common  lumber  from 
Canada  in  1933  totalling  368  tons  valued  at  183,675  lire  ($14,694).  For  the 
same  period  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  credit  Italy  with  import- 
ing silver  spruce  valued  at  $20,550  and  Douglas  fir  for  planks  and  boards  valued 
at  $825. 

Asbestos. — Italian  import  figures  credit  Canada  with  4,463  quintals  of  raw 
asbestos  valued  at  665,204  lire  ($53,216)  during  1933.  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  figures  show  exports  to  Italy  during  1933  of  1,641  tons  of  raw  asbestos 
valued  at  $36,441,  asbestos  sand  and  waste  totalling  60  tons  with  a  value  of  $688, 
and  asbestos  manufactures  valued  at  $716. 

Metals. — In  the  metal  group,  Italian  statistics  credit  Canada  with  imports 
during  1933  of  only  8,990  quintals  of  copper  in  sheets  and  scrap  valued  at 
2,167,368  lire  ($173,389),  whereas  according  to  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
figures  Canada  exported  to  Italy  copper  under  the  category  "  ingots,  bars,  cakes, 
slabs,  and  billets  "  to  the  extent  of  10,765  cwt.  ($73,989) ;  aluminium  blocks,  18 
cwt.  ($433);  and  fine  nickel,  2,461  cwt.  ($113,527). 

Mineral  Pigments. — Canadian  official  figures  credit  the  Dominion  with 
exports  to  Italy  of  mineral  pigments  totalling  2,523  cwt.  ($9,667). 

Other  commodities  not  specifically  mentioned  in  Italian  official  statistics  but 
given  in  detailed  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reports  are:  cultivators,  $344; 
mowers,  $268;  parts  of  agricultural  machinery,  $2,127;  fresh  beef,  $1,070;  sau- 
sage casings,  $5,121;  and  other  meat  products  n.o.p.,  $200. 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  YEAR 

While  both  imports  into  and  exports  from  Italy  declined  during  1933,  the 
decrease  in  the  case  of  the  latter  was  considerably  heavier.  Rigid  adherence 
to  the  gold  standard  accounted  to  some  extent  for  high  prices  of  Italian  export 
commodities  as  compared  with  those  in  competitive  countries.  Another  con- 
dition contributing  to  the  decrease  in  external  trade  is  the  fact  that  Italy  imports 
chiefly  raw  materials  and  heavy  commodities  while  exporting  fine  agricultural 
and  industrial  goods.  General  tariff  increases  during  the  year  had  the  effect  of 
directly  decreasing  imports,  while  indirectly  contributing  to  higher  manufac- 
turing costs  of  exportable  goods. 

The  policy  followed  by  the  State  of  assisting  industrial  and  agricultural 
activities  considered  to  be  essential  to  Italian  economic  progress,  as  well  as  that 
of  directing  expenditure  on  public  works  to  those  which  will  eventually  prove 
of  great  economic  benefit  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  will  in  all  probability 
expedite  the  emergence  of  Italy  from  her  economic  difficulties. 

MARKET  FOR  CARBON  PAPER  AND  RIBBONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  centimetre  equals  0-3937  inch;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  July  26,  1934. — A  recent  survey  has  shown  that  in  spite  of 
local  production  on  a  substantial  scale,  there  is  still  some  business  being  done 
in  imported  carbon  papers,  although  in  recent  years  on  a  declining  scale.  The 
total  imports  in  1933  amounted  to  11,724  kilos  as  compared  with  15,451  kilos  in 
1932,  14,614  kilos  in  1931,  and  24,837  kilos  in  1930.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the 
principal  source  of  supply,  accounting  in  1932  for  9,225  kilos  out  of  the  total 
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of  15,451,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  4,468  kilos,  and  Germany  with 
1,107  kilos. 

There  are  several  firms  manufacturing  carbon  paper  in  Argentina  in  the 
usual  grades  and  colours,  principally  from  backs  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
and  although  the  domestic  product  is  inferior  in  quality  compared  with  foreign 
makes,  the  latter  are  unable  to  compete  on  a  price  basis.  The  result  is  that, 
generally  speaking,  only  the  finer  grades  of  foreign-made  carbon  paper  can  find 
an  outlet  in  this  market.  It  is  estimated  that  the  local  industry  now  takes  care  of 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  four  principal  types  of  carbon  papers  in  demand  in  Argentina  are  extra 
light,  light,  medium,  and  heavy.  Imports  consist  chiefly  of  the  first  three  grades 
as  the  heavier  type  encounters  relatively  more  competition  from  locally  made 
papers. 

Colours  in  general  demand  are  black,  violet,  blue,  and  red,  the  first  two, 
particularly  black,  being  by  far  the  most  popular.  There  is  very  little  demand 
for  blue,  and  the  use  of  red  is  confined  to  large  companies  whose  requirements 
are  of  a  special  kind.  This  market  calls  for  a  glossy-surfaced  carbon,  and 
although  in  this  connection  various  local  brands  compare  favourably  in  appear- 
ance with  the  better-quality  imported  makes,  it  is  reported  that  they  do  not  wear 
as  well. 

Carbon  paper  is  imported  usually  in  sheets  of  44  by  56  centimetres  and 
44  by  68  centimetres,  which  sizes  are  usually  subdivided  after  importation  into 
quarter  and  foolscap  sheets.  Carbon  paper  is  ordinarily  imported  in  reams  of 
500  sheets,  and  these  sheets  are  in  turn  separated  by  means  of  a  light  sheet  of 
plain  paper  inserted  between  every  25  sheets. 

Importers  emphasize  the  importance  of  seeing  that  cases  containing  carbon 
paper  are  not  stowed  in  warm  or  damp  places,  in  order  to  avoid  damage  in  transit. 

In  addition  to  carbon  paper  for  typewriters,  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
done  in  pencil  carbon  paper  for  use  in  sales  books,  pay  sheets,  etc.  Total  imports 
for  1933  of  this  class  of  carbon  paper  amounted  to  17,488  kilos  as  compared  with 
16,756  in  1932  and  20,083  in  1931.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply,  accounting  in  1932  for  8,070  kilos  out  of  a  total  of  16,756  as  compared 
with  6,507  from  the  United  States  and  1,619  from  Germany. 

The  local  industry  appears  to  be  even  better  placed  to  compete  in  pencil 
carbon  paper  than  in  the  case  of  carbon  papers  for  typewriters,  owing  to  the 
heavier  weights  employed  and  the  available  supplies  of  locally  made  backs  for 
certain  grades. 

The  import  of  carbon  paper  is  carried  on  in  Argentina  through  various 
channels,  including  manufacturers'  agents  booking  orders  for  direct  shipment 
to  wholesale  or  retail  buyers;  wholesale  importers  buying  direct  without  the 
intermediary  of  an  agent;  retail  stationery  supply  houses  ordering  direct  with, 
in  some  cases,  exclusive  distribution  rights  for  brands  put  up  in  their  own  names; 
and  lastly,  through  branch  houses  carrying  local  stocks  for  retail  distribution. 
The  successful  introduction  of  a  new  line  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  offering 
of  a  very  good  quality  paper  at  a  price  inducement,  and  in  view  of  the  exchange 
agreement  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  Argentina,  which  facilitates  the 
granting  of  exchange  for  the  payment  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  on  a  pre- 
ferred basis,  competition  from  that  source  is  likely  to  increase  as  long  as  the 
exchange  situation  remains  as  it  is. 

t  There  are  two  classifications  of  carbon  paper  in  the  Argentine  customs 
tariff,  namely  ordinary  pencil  carbon  paper  and  carbon  paper  for  use  with  type- 
writer machines. 

The  duty  on  carbon  paper  for  typewriters  is  32  per  cent  plus  the  temporary 
additional  10  per  cent  on  an  appraised  value  of  4.80  gold  pesos  ($4.63  Canadian 
at  par)  per  kilogram. 
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The  duty  on  ordinary  pencil  carbon  paper  is  32  per  cent  plus  the  temporary 
additional  10  per  cent  on  an  appraised  value  of  2.40  gold  pesos  ($2.32  Canadian 
at  par)  per  kilogram. 

TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS 

There  is  a  local  production  of  typewriter  ribbons  made  from  blank  ribbons 
imported  from  England,  but  domestic  competition  has  not  so  far  been  as  formid- 
able in  the  ribbon  trade  as  in  the  case  of  carbon  paper. 

Imports  of  typewriter  ribbons  amounted  to  8,744  kilos  in  1933  as  compared 
with  9,150  kilos  in  1932  and  13,407  kilos  in  1931.  The  most  important  foreign 
source  of  supply  so  far  has  been  the  United  States,  accounting  for  4,040  kilos 
in  1932,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  2,845  kilos,  but  opinion  in  the 
trade  is  that  English  manufacturers  have  lately  been  improving  their  position 
due  to  the  exchange  situation  plus  the  fact  that  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain 
are  better  placed  than  their  competitors  in  other  countries  for  the  supplies  of 
the  basic  cloth  used  in  the  production  of  typewriter  ribbons. 

Ribbons  are  mainly  imported  in  bulk  in  large  reels  and  subsequently  cut, 
reeled,  and  packed  in  this  country  for  retail  distribution.  This  market  calls  on 
the  whole  for  a  fair  class  of  ribbon,  the  demand  for  a  high  quality  being  some- 
what limited.  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  main  types  used  in  Argentina, 
namely  record,  copy,  and  bichrome.  What  are  described  in  the.  trade  here  as 
record  ribbons  are  as  a  rule  only  made  in  one  colour  and  they  should  not 
"  smudge."  Copy  ribbons,  which  are  also  generally  only  made  in  one  colour,  are 
used  when  it  is  desired  to  copy  letters  in  letterpress  copy-books,  which  custom  is 
general  among  the  majority  of  commercial  houses  in  Argentina.  Bichrome  rib- 
bons are  known  as  two-colour  ribbons,  which  may  come  in  a  number  of  com- 
binations, the  most  popular  being  red  and  black.  These  two-colour  ribbons, 
while  not  as  extensively  employed  as  the  regular  record  or  copy  ribbons,  are 
nevertheless  made  up  in  record  or  copy  types  according  to  buyers'  specifications. 

The  remarks  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  carbon  paper,  broadly  speak- 
ing, also  apply  to  the  marketing  of  typewriter  ribbons.  The  majority  of  the 
well-known  American  and  European  manufacturers  are  catering  to  this  market 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  carbon  paper,  competition  is  very  keen  for  the  available 
business. 

The  duty  on  typewriter  ribbons  is  as  follows: — 

Appraisal  Value  Duty 

Gold  Canadian  Ad  Valorem 

Classification                       Unit        Pesos  at  Par  Per  Cent 
Ribbons,   for   typewriters,   in   tin  or 

wooden  cases  Kilo          3.00  2.90  32 

Ribbons,  for  typewriters,  loose  Kilo          4.00  3.86  32 

Ribbons,    for    typewriters,    on  larger 

spools,  loose  Kilo          1.70  1.64  32 

Ribbons  for  calculating  machines  ..    ..Kilo          6.00  5.79  32 

(All  the  above  items  are  subject  to  the  additional  temporary  tax  of  10  per 
cent.) 


CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  CARBON  PAPER 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Tkade  Commissioner 

Havana,  August  16,  1934. — Imports  into  Cuba  of  carbon  paper  have 
declined  in  value  from  $15,341  during  the  calendar  year  1932  to  $11,848  in  the 
calendar  year  1933.  The  United  States  was  the  source  of  supply  to  the  extent 
of  90  per  cent  and  82  per  cent  in  1932  and  1933  respectively.  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Austria  accounted  for  the  balance  in  approximately  equal  quan- 
tities. 

There  are  several  reasons  which  explain  why  American  manufacturers  con- 
trol the  market:    (1)  quality  of  product  together  with  effective  publicity;  i2i 
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proximity  to  market,  which  enables  importers  to  keep  small  quantities  in  stock, 
fresh  supplies  being  obtainable  in  about  two  weeks'  time;  (3)  the  general  tariff 
is  $6  per  100  kilograms,  on  which  the  United  States  has  a  30  per  cent  preference. 
Some  half-dozen  brands  of  American  carbon  papers,  ranging  in  price  f.o.b.  New 
York  from  40  cents  to  73  cents  per  box  of  100  sheets,  are  stocked  at  the  prin- 
cipal retail  stationers.  Among  these,  two  makes  stand  most  prominently,  due 
apparently  to  effective  salesmanship.  The  sizes  are  standard,  namely  8^  inches 
by  11  inches  and  8  J  inches  by  13  inches.  The  weights,  stocked  in  various  colours, 
in  demand  are  roughly  as  follows:  medium,  50  per  cent  of  demand;  standard, 
15  per  cent;  and  light,  15  per  cent. 

Packing  is  mostly  in  boxes  of  100  sheets,  but  it  is  also  imported  in  reams 
of  500  sheets,  both  for  special  uses  and  for  cutting  into  standard  sizes  to  carry 
the  mark  of  the  local  dealer. 

On  an  order  weighing  100  kilograms,  or  approximately  220  boxes,  at  an 
average  value  of  $200,  the  manufacturer  in  New  York  would  have  an  advantage 
over  the  Canadian  shipper  equivalent  to  $1.72  on  account  of  duties  and  $2.90  on 
account  of  freight,  a  total  of  $4.62. 


MARKET  FOR  TINPLATE  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  July  25,  1934. — Accurate  figures  on  the  consumption  of  tin  in  Japan 
are  not  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  5,000  metric  tons  are  required  annu- 
ally. Of  this  quantity,  1,000  tons  are  derived  from  domestic  sources;  the  bal- 
ance is  imported.  The  Mitsubishi  interests  practically  control  the  mining  of 
tin  in  Japan.  The  refining  is  done  in  Osaka  by  the  electrical  process,  where  a 
purity  of  99-96  per  cent  is  said  to  be  obtained.  The  uses  to  which  tin  are  put 
are  many,  and  the  production  of  tinware  shows  a  great  increase  in  quantity 
and  variety  of  manufacture,  and  there  is  also  an  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  wire  and  tinplate.  Large  quantities  of  tinfoil  are  consumed  annually  by  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Tobacco  Monopoly  Bureau,  and  tinned  iron  and  steel  plates 
are  being  turned  out  in  larger  quantities  every  year.  As  far  as  exports  of  tin  pro- 
ducts are  concerned,  the  official  customs  returns  mention  only  tinfoil,  of  which 
571  cwt.  were  shipped  during  1933,  a  decrease  of  62  per  cent  from  the  previous 
year's  exports.  This  decrease  may  be  attributed  to  a  smaller  demand  from 
Kwantung  Province  and  Manchuria. 


IMPORTS 

Formerly  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  tin  originated  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  but  during  1933  shipments  credited  to  that  source  decreased  by  25 
per  cent,  while  imports  credited  to  Hongkong  and  the  Dutch  Indies  as  shown 
in  the  official  statistics  increased  by  56-4  per  cent  and  243-7  per  cent  respec- 
tively. In  the  following  table  the  importations  of  ingots  and  slabs  of  tin  are 
given  with  countries  of  origin: — 

1933  1932 
M.  Tons     M.  Tons 

Total   3,488  3.436 

Straits  Settlements   1.756  2.340 

Hongkong   599  383 

China   598  550 

Dutch  India   488  142 

There  is  a  very  small  importation  of  tinfoil  from  Germany,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  waste  or  old  tin  for  use  in  remanufacturing  shows  an  increase  of 
61  per  cent  when  the  1933  figures  are  compared  with  those  of  1932.  China  is 
the  principal  supplier  of  waste  material,  although  substantial  quantities  are 
obtained  from  the  United  States. 

It  seems  that  the  domestic  production  of  tinned  plates  and  sheets  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  total  requirements,  and  foreign  products  are  imported  to 
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the  extent  of  from  60,000  to  80,000  metric  tons  annually.  The  chief  supplier  of 
tinned  plates  and  sheets  is  Great  Britain,  followed  by  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  Imports  of  these  items  show  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  the  1932 
figures.   The  following  were  the  quantities,  with  principal  countries  of  origin: — 

1933  1932 

M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Total   79,912  63,469 

Great  Britain   27,362  31,310 

United  States   24,987  12,829 

Germany   22,620  18,864 

Italy   3,698  58 

The  Japanese  customs  returns  bulk  the  importation  of  detinning  scrap  with 
iron  waste  fit  only  for  remanufacturing.  It  is  known,  however,  that  large  quan- 
tities of  detinning  scrap  are  imported  annually,  chiefly  from  the  United  States. 
A  considerable  demand  exists  for  this  commodity,  and  offers  from  Canadian 
firms  would  be  acceptable  to  Japanese  importers.  Waste  tin  and  detinning  scrap 
are  permitted  free  entry,  and  the  duty  of  5-06  yen  imposed  on  ingots  and  slabs 
of  tin  is  rebated  if  these  are  imported  by  manufacturers  of  tinfoil,  as  is  also  the 
duty  of  94  sen  per  100  kin  (132^  pounds)  imposed  on  tinned  iron  and  steel 
sheets  when  these  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  containers  for  canned  goods, 
mineral  oils,  alcohol,  cigarettes,  etc.,  or  as  metal  fittings  for  wooden  boxes. 
Quotations  for  ingots  and  slabs  of  tin  are  on  the  basis  of  220-4  pounds;  at  the 
present  time  Singapore  spot  tin  is  being  offered  in  Tokyo  at  417  yen. 

UNITED  STATES-CUBA  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

A  trade  agreement  signed  by  the  United  States  and  Cuba  on  August  24, 
1934,  the  first  to  be  concluded  under  the  United  States  Tariff  Bargaining  Act, 
became  effective  on  September  3.  The  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  for  three 
years,  after  which  time  it  may  be  terminated  by  either  Government  on  six  months' 
notice. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  continuance  of  free  entry  for  all  products 
of  either  country  now  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  other  country.  Cuba  under- 
takes to  grant  exclusive  and  preferential  reductions  in  duties,  ranging  from  20 
to  60  per  cent,  on  some  450  products  of  the  United  States;  on  some  415  of  these 
items  the  maximum  rates  of  duty  which  may  be  imposed  by  Cuba  are  also  set 
forth.  All  United  States  manufactures  not  specified  separately  are  granted  a 
preference  of  30  per  cent.  Cuba  also  agrees  not  to  increase  during  the  term  of 
the  agreement  the  rates  of  duty  on  a  large  number  of  United  States  products; 
to  clarify  her  tariff  structure;  to  reduce  internal  taxes  on  many  important  United 
States  products;  and  not  to  increase  internal  taxes  on  any  item  the  customs 
tariff  of  which  was  bound  against  increase. 

The  United  States  grants  similar  exclusive  and  preferential  reductions  in 
duties  on  some  36  Cuban  products  and  specifies  the  maximum  rate  which  may  be 
imposed  in  each  case;  on  all  other  imports  from  Cuba  the  existing  preference 
of  20  per  cent  is  continued.  The  imposition  of  quantitative  restrictions  of 
imports,  subject  to  certain  exceptions,  is  prohibited.  There  is,  however,  a  pro- 
vision to  permit  quota  restrictions  limiting  the  importation  of  sugar  and  tobacco 
from  Cuba. 

Some  of  the  adjustments  made  in  the  United  States  customs  tariff  for  the 
benefit  of  Cuban  products  are:  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  (96 
degrees)  from  \\  cents  to  T9T  of  a  cent  per  pound;  a  decrease  in  the  duty  on 
Cuban  rum  from  $4  to  $2.50  per  gallon;  a  decrease  in  the  duty  on  wrapper 
tobacco  (unstemmed)  from  $1.90  to  $1.50  per  pound;  on  filler  tobacco  (un- 
stemmed)  from  28  cents  to  \1\  cents  per  pound;  on  filler  tobacco  (stemmed) 
from  40  cents  to  25  cents  per  pound;  on  cigars  from  $2.80  per  pound  and  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem  to  $2.25  per  pound  and  \2h  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  white 
or  Irish  potatoes,  from  December  1  to  the  last  day  of  the  following  February  in 
any  years,  from  60  cents  to  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  cables  under  date  August  29 
that  the  British  Treasury  has  issued  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  29)  Order, 
1934,  modifying  as  from  August  30  the  customs  duties  chargeable  on  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  goods:  articles  manufactured  wholly  or  partly  of  certain  non- 
ferrous  metals,  circular  saws  and  segments,  certain  bolts,  nuts  and  screws,  wire 
nails  and  staples,  and  certain  corks. 

When  the  mailed  report  of  the  changes,  which  the  cable  states  were  too 
voluminous  to  be  transmitted  by  telegram,  is  received,  additional  information 
will  be  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

Bahamas  Tariff  on  Onions 

With  reference  to  the  notice  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1593  (August  11,  1934),  page  231,  advice  is  now  received  from  the  Acting 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  that  the  Order  in  Council  increasing 
the  duties  on  onions  imported  into  the  Bahamas  to  12s.  per  100  pounds  under 
the  general  tariff  and  6s.  per  100  pounds  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  was 
repealed  with  effect  from  August  8,  1934,  and  that  the  former  rates  of  duty  of 
2s.  per  100  pounds  under  the  general  and  Is.  per  100  pounds  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  became  again  effective  from  that  date.  Canadian  onions  are 
subject  to  the  British  preferential  tariff. 


Bahamas  Quota  on  Textiles 

With  reference  to  the  notice  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1590  (July  21),  page  129,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Governor  in  Council 
of  the  Bahamas  on  July  25,  1934,  fixing  the  quotas  of  imported  cotton  and  silk 
textiles  during  the  period  May  7  to  December  31,  1934,  as  follows: — 

Country- 
Belgium   

China  

France   

Germany  

Holland  

Italy  

Japan   

Switzerland  

United  States  

Restriction  of  the  importation  of  textiles  by  quota  does  not  apply  to  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire. 


Quota 

Quota 

Cotton 

Silk 

Yards 

Yards 

2,500 

5,000 

11,000 

4,800 

11,000 

2,500 

11,000 

11,000 

2,500 

11,000 

40,000 

11,000 

2,500 

36,700 

8,000 

St.  Christopher  and  Nevis  Quota  on  Foreign  Textiles 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes  under 
date  August  14,  1934,  that  the  Administrator  of  St.  Christopher  and  Nevis  by 
proclamation  of  July  20,  1934,  imposed  a  quota  on  piece-goods  of  woven  fabric 
containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  cotton  or  artificial  silk  or  of  cotton  and  arti- 
ficial silk  combined.  The  importation  of  such  piece-goods  during  the  quota 
period  May  7  to  December  31,  1934,  inclusive,  from  foreign  countries  is  limited 
as  follows:  from  the  United  States,  168,667  yards;  all  other  foreign  countries, 
each  10,500  yards. 

All  regulated  textiles  must  be  accompanied  by  a  new  certificate  of  value, 
class,  and  origin. 
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Southern  Rhodesia  Restricts  the  Importation  of  Wheat 

A  Southern  Rhodesian  proclamation  gazetted  July  27,  1934,  restricts  the 
importation  of  wheat  into  that  colony  to  such  quantities  as  the  Minister  of 
Finance  may  authorize  in  writing  from  time  to  time.  This  action  was  taken 
under  section  18  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Management  Amendment  Act,  1933, 
which  empowers  the  Governor  to  issue  such  a  proclamation. 

United  States  Admits  Hay  and  Straw  Duty  Free 

Hay  and  straw  to  be  used  as  feed  for  live  stock  will  be  admitted  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty  until  July  1,  1935,  under  regulations  issued  August  30 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  the  proclama- 
tion made  by  the  President  on  August  10  declaring  an  emergency  to  exist  due 
to  drought.  The  President  is  empowered  to  issue  such  a  proclamation  under 
the  provisions  of  section  318  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Importations,  which  may  be  at  any  port  of  entry,  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  a  county  agricultural  agent  or  other  person  designated  by  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  declaring  that  the  ultimate  consignee  is 
an  owner  of  live  stock  in  a  drought-affected  area  of  the  United  States,  or  a  relief 
organization  not  operated  for  profit;  and  that  investigation  shows  the  mer- 
chandise to  have  been  imported  directly  by  or  for  account  of  such  consignee,  and 
that  it  will  be  used  for  the  feeding  of  live  stock  in  a  drought-affected  area. 

Belgian  Import  Restrictions 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  reports  that 
by  virtue  of  a  royal  decree,  effective  August  21,  1934,  licences  must  be  obtained 
by  importers  from  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  for  the  importation  into 
Belgium  of  woollen  yarn,  fabrics,  blankets,  hosiery,  and  clothing.  Quotas  of 
the  above  commodities  permitted  to  be  imported  into  Belgium  are  fixed  at  60  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  imports  during  1933. 

Swedish  Regulations  Respecting  Pharmaceutical  Preparations 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  writes  under 
date  August  15,  1934,  that  a  resolution  was  passed  in  Sweden  on  June  15  last, 
effective  from  July  1,  1934,  providing  for  regulations  to  control  the  sale  of  phar- 
maceutical preparations  by  means  of  registration.  A  complete  summary  of  these 
regulations  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


TENDEDS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Auckland,  for  one  forebay  water  level  recorder  and  flow 
integrator,  and  one  tailrace  water  level  recorder  and'  transmitter,  required  by 
the  Public  Works  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are 
open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
Tenders,  which  close  on  October  23,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public 
Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these 
specifications. 
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EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HONDURAS 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  August  21,  1934,  that,  further  to  the  report  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1589  (July  14,  1934),  the 
Honduran  Exchange  Commission  announced  on  August  1  that  the  selling  rate  of 
exchange  would  be  2-04  lempiras  to  the  American  dollar  in  Tegucigalpa  and 
2-02^  on  the  north  coast  instead  of  2-05  and  2-03  respectively,  as  formerly. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  4 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  4,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  August  27,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison, 
parison. 

Country  Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovak  a  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

J  ugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milrei3  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Onnffl  f  i  n  t"i  cj 

V^J  UU  L  cl  1 1  U  113 

finrvf  51  otisi 

Former 

in  IVr rmfvp;}  1 
in  J.V .nj  11 U i  cell 

in  jVIontrGcil 

Officia 

jrold  Parity 

VV  CCIV  CliU.lIlg 

VV  cch.  cnu.nig 

Bank  Ra 

Aurr  97 

.  1407 

$  .1867 

$  .1878 

44 

.  1390 

.2312 

.2325 

2i 

.  0072 

.0131 

.0126 

7 

.  0296 

.0410 

.0412 

.  2680 

.2200 

.2189 

zf 

.  0252 

.0219 

.0218. . 

4* 

.  0392 

.0649 

.0653 

2J 

.2382 

.3842 

.3885 

4 

4.8666 

4.9216 

4.8928 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0095 

7 

.  4020 

.6665 

.6710 

2* 

.  1749 

.2917 

.2927 

4* 

.0526 

.0846 

.0850 

3 

.0176 

.0227 

.0228 

6* 

.2680 

.2474 

.2462 

3* 

ft  A  A  O 

.  U44Z 

.0457 

.0452 

cr  1 

54 

.0060 

.0099 

.0099 

6 

.1930 

.1346 

.1354 

6 

.2680 

.2539 

.2527 

24 

.1930 

.3213 

.3234 

2 

1.0000 

.9722 

.9756 

u 

.4245 

.2722 

.2732 

.1196 

.0826 

.0829 

.1217 

.1045 

.1044 

~4* 

.9733 

.5347 

.5561 

4 

.4985 

.2712 

.2727 

4-5 

.2800 

.2285 

.2317 

6 

.  1930 

.3257 

.3220 

1.0342 

.7923 

.7951 

1.0000 

.9731 

.9766 

.3821 

.3854 

.3650 

.3714 

.3695 

34 

.4985 

.2931 

.2932 

3.6; 

.4020 

.6698 

.6737 

4 

.3439 

.3481 

.4424 

.4666 

.4561 

.5678 

.5809 

.5766 

1.0138 

1.0273 

1.0193 

4.8666 

4.9314 

4.9028 

1.0138 

1.0273 

1.0193 

.0392 

.0651 

.0654 

.0392 

.0651 

.0654 

4.8666 

3.9373 

3.9142 

4.9431 

5.0475 

5.0183 

4.8666 

3.9690 

3.9458 

4.8666 

4.9278 

4.8986 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade- 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N,S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Salmon  

Salmon  

Sardines  

Sardines  

Codfish  

Codfish  

Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. . 
Canned  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Meat 
and  Fish. 

Fresh  Apples  

Flour  

Flour  

Flour  

Wheat  Flour  

Wheat  Flour  

Wheat  

Wheat,  Winter  Hard  

Foodstuffs  

Foodstuffs  

Foodstuffs  


852 
853 
854 
855 
856 

857 
858 
859 

860 
861-62 
863 
864 
865 
866 
867 
868 
869 
870 
871 


Lima,  Peru  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Lima,  Peru  

Santo  Domingo,  Domini- 
can Republic. 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  .  .  . 

Havana,  Cuba  

Valletta,  Malta  


Batavia,  Java  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Valletta,  Malta  

Telde,  Canary  Islands  

Manzanillo,  Oriente,  Cuba. 

Havana,  Cuba  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Havana,  Cuba  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
Gibraltar  


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


and  Agency 
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Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — 

Men's  Hats  

Bathing  Suits  (Silk  and  Cotton) . 

Underwear  

Corsets  

Stockings  and  Socks  (Cotton) .  .  . 

Hosiery  

Children's,   Ladies'   and  Men's 
Shoes. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Polishes  


Boot  and  Shoe  Findings. 


Boot  and  Shoe 

and  Other. 
Rubber  Goods. . , 

Textiles  

Textiles  


Laces,  Leather 


Textiles. 


Oilcloth  

Leather  

Leather,  Sole. 


Leather  of  all  Descriptions,  es- 
pecially Upper. 

Leather,  All  Kinds  

Glace  Kid,  Box  and  Willow  Calf, 
Sides,  Patent  Leather,  Etc. 

Horse  Hides  and  Cow  Hides  

Box  and  Willow  Calf,  Box  and 
Willow  Sides,  Matt  Calf,  Suede 
Calf,  and  Smooth  Grain-col- 
oured Calf. 

Hardware  

Butts  and  Hinges  

Bolts  and  Nuts  

Box  Shooks  

Oiled  Wrappers  for  Apples  

Wrapping  Paper  


Lumber  

Screwed  Fittings,  Standard  Gas. 

Screwed  Fittings,  Electrical  

Conduit  Fittings  

Electrical  Steel  Conduit  

Galvanized  Corrugated  Iron 
Sheets. 

Zinc  Pole  to  Drawing  No.  T.S.  26, 

for  Battery. 
Hot  Water  Heaters  (for  Cars  and 

Buses). 

Agricultural  Machinery  

Meat  and  Bone  Meal  

Cattle  Feed  

Hulled  Oats  in  the  Grain  

Mill  Offal  


872 
873 
874 
875 
876 
877 
878 

879 

880 

881 

882 
883 
884 

885 

886 
887 


889 

890-92 
893 

894 
895 


896 
897 
898 
899 
900 
901 

902 
903 
904 
905 
906 
907 

908 

909 

910 
911 
912 
913 
914 


The  Hague,  Holland. 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

Valletta,  Malta  

The  Hague,  Holland . 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

Valletta,  Malta  

Valletta,  Malta  


Christchurch,    New  Zea- 
land. 

Christchurch,    New  Zea- 
land. 

Christchurch,    New  Zea- 
land. 

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
San    Pedro    de  Macoris, 

Dominican  Republic. 
San    Pedro    de  Macoris, 
Dominican  Republic. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Telde,  Canary  Islands  

Christchurch,    New  Zea- 
land. 

London,  England  


London,  England. 
London,  England. 

London,  England. 
London,  England. 


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
San    Pedro    de  Macoris, 
Dominican  Republic. 

Lima,  Peru  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Bangkok,  Siam  


Bangkok,  Siam  

Zurich,  Switzerland. 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Rotterdam,  Holland  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Rotterdam,  Holland  


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase   or  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Importing  Agents. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FROM  FIJI 

In  the  course  >of  a  recent  visit  to  Fiji  a  number  of  inquiries  of  a  general  nature  were 
received  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
from  importers  in  that  colony  interested  in  Canadian  sources  of  supply  for  the  following 
products: — 

Biscuits,  tomato  juice,  ladies'  frocks,  silk  hosiery,  men's  shirts,  cotton  underwear,  cotton 
duck,  toilet  preparations  and  druggists'  sundries,  laundry  soap,  soap-making  materials,  rosin, 
motor  materials  and  accessories,  storage  batteries,  bicycles,  tools,  nails,  rope,  enamelware, 
wrapping  paper,  grease-proof  paper,  and  oars. 

A  list  of  Fijian  importers  who  have  submitted  inquiries  regarding  the  above-mentioned 
commodities,  together  with  related  information,  will  be  furnished  to  interested  Canadian 
firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No. 
26244-B) . 
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NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE,  MONTREAL  TO  THE  FAR  EAST 

Messrs.  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Steamship  Company  Limited  have  decided  to 
inaugurate  a  monthly  steamship  service  from  Montreal  to  Manila,  Hongkong, 
Shanghai,  and  other  Far  Eastern  ports.  The  first  sailing  will  be  the  steamship 
City  of  Newcastle,  a  vessel  of  6,921  tons  gross  register,  sailing  from  Montreal  on 
October  6  via  the  Panama  Canal,  calling  at  eastern  and  western  United  States 
ports  en  route.  This  steamer  will  be  followed  by  the  City  of  Evansville,  6,528 
tons  gross  register,  sailing  from  Montreal  on  November  6  on  the  same  itinerary. 
It  is  the  intention  to  continue  the  monthly  service  from  Saint  John,  N.B.,  or 
Halifax  during  the  winter  months,  resuming  the  service  from  Montreal  on  the 
reopening  of  navigation  in  1935.  Messrs.  McLean  Kennedy,  Limited,  have  been 
appointed  agents  and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  Canadian  exporters  with  all 
details  in  connection  with  the  new  service.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  steam- 
ship service  between  Montreal  and  the  Far  East,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  the  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Steamship  Company  Limited  have  con- 
sidered the  prospects  for  developing  this  new  service  are  such  as  to  warrant  them 
in  sending  these  large  steamers  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  indicates  the  growing 
importance  of  the  port  of  Montreal  in  the  eyes  of  British  shipowners.  A  glance 
at  Lloyd's  Register  shows  that  the  City  Line  and  other  lines  operated  by 
Messrs.  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  form  one  of  the  largest  shipping  concerns  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  venture  will  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  manufacturers  in  Eastern  Canada  in  the  development  of  trade  with  the  Far 
East. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare  (calls  at  Southampton),  Sept.  8;  Duchess  of  York,  Sept.  14; 
Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept.  21;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  28;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oat.  5 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  Sept.  14;  Antonk,  Sept.  28— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Sept.  14;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  21;  Beaverhill.  Sept.  28;  Beaver- 
burn,  Oct.  5;  Beaverford,  Oct.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Sept.  14;  Ausonia,  Sept. 
21;  Ascania,  Sept.  28;  Aurania,  Oct.  5 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Sept.  18;  Manchester  Citizen.  Sept.  20;  Man- 
cheater  Producer,  Sept.  27;  Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  4;  Manchester  Division,  Oct.  11 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmoulh  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Sept.  18;  Nortonian,  Oct.  6 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Sept.  27. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Sept.  14;  Athenia,  Sept.  21;  Sulairia,  Sept.  28;  Letitia,  Oct.  5 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Sept.  12;  Kyno,  Oct.  3 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Sept.  21;  Cairnross,  Oct.  5 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  27  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverdale,  Sept.  14;  Beaverbrae,  Sept.  21;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  28;  Beaver- 
ford, Oct.  12— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County,  Sept.  15;  Kings  County,  Sept.  28— both 
County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam.— Grey  County,  Sept.  12;  Kings  County,  Sept.  28— both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Hagen,  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line  (calls  at  Bremen), 
Sept.  28;  Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  o. 
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To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valsavoia,  Sept.  26;  Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Oct.  8;  Val- 
prato,  Oct.  12 — all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  Sept.  21;  Ragnhildsholm, 
Oct.  12 — both  Swedish -America-Mexico  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquclon.— -Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Sept.  14  and  28. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Sept.  10;  North  Voyageur,  Sept.  17— both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Sept.  20;  Colborne,  Oct.  4— both  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara— k  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Sept.  13  and  28.  . 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) .— Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Sept.  14;  Lady  Somers,  Sept. 
19;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Sept.  28;  Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  3— all 
Canadian  National.  1  1  » 

To  Vera  Cruz.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment ait  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — A  steamer,  International  Freighting  Corp., 
Sept.  13  and  27;  Loch  Maddy,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Oct.  8. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
National,  Oct.  26. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Challenger,  Sept.  29;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  Oct.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — A  steamer  (calls  at  Freetown 
(Sierra  Leone),  Port  Elizabeth,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Sep- 
tember. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Sept.  15;  Empress  of  Australia,  Sept.  21 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gourko,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line.  Sept.  22. 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Sept.  11. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Movtserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lad}'  Hawkins,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  21. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  United  Fruit  Line,  Sept.  20  and 
Oct.  4. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez.  Aden,  Karachi.  Bombay.  Colombo,  Madras.  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta— City  of  Perth,  Sept.  15;  City  of  Hereford,  Sept.  27;  City  of  Dunkirk,  Oct.  15 
— all  American  and  Indian  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  25;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  13 — both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  12;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  2— both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Quaker  City  (calls  at  Hamburg),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  6. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  12;  Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  2— both  Man- 
chester Line. 

To  Dundee  and  Leith. — Quaker  City.  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  6. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  Sept.  23;  Pennland,  Oct.  7— both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  Sept.  24;  Kosciuszko,  Oct.  8 — both  Gdynia- 
America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fort  St.  George,  Sept.  10;  Rosalind,  Sept. 
17 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Nova  Scotia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line, 
Sept.  25;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  Sept.  10;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Sept.  12  and  26. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  17;  Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  1 
— both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.—k  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Sept.  18  and  Oct.  3. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Oathcart,  Sept.  3;  Cavelier, 
Sept.  17 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Oiss,  Sept.  12;  Lillemor,  Sept.  26 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
Sept.  10;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Sept.  24;  Colborne,  Oct.  all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silveryew,  Sept. 
12;  Javanese  Prince,  Sept.  26;  Silvercypress,  Oct.  10 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Grove  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Fumess 
(Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  Sept.  13;  Drechtdyk  (calls  ait  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail 
Lines,  Sept.  21;  Empire  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Newcastle),  American  Mail 
Line  Ltd.,  Sept.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Sept.  27; 
Tohsei  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  28. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso. — A  steamer,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Sept.  10. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Sept.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Sept.  22;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Oct.  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Oct.  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Nov.  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia.  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  Sept.  28;  Silverbeech,  Oct.  29;  Silverhazel,  Nov.  30 — 
all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Sept.  12;  Niagara,  Oct.  10 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Sept.  21 ;  Golden  Coast, 
Oct.  20 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  Sept. 
17;  Hauraki,  Oct.  20 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  October. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  Sept.  22;  Dinteldyk,  Oct.  6;  Dams- 
terdyk,  Oct.  20;  Lochkatrine,  Nov.  3 — all  Holland- America.  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if 
inducements  offer). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Sept.  22;  America, 
Nov.  10 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  September. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Oct.  22;  Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  7 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste.— A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 

September. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Aldington  Court,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  Sept.  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Kota  Inten.  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia.  Kingston  and  Tampico.— Point  Sur,  Gulf  Pacific 
Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Sept.  26. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Sept.  14;  Brandanger,  Oct.  13— 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office- 
Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praoa  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  ithe  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hbrculb  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O^Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal^ 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  125-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaiten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  ©tronq.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.   (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 

London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  F.  H.  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  presenjuitutait'  Mr. 
Paul  Sykes,  Tientsin;  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Rotte^m;SMi*  FW>^ 
Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Jafran;  "and  Mr.  F.  W?\ 
Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica.   Subjoined  are  their  itinerary 


is:- 


Mr.  Sykes 

Montreal  Sept.  14  to  25  Toronto 

Mr.  Macgillivray 

St.  Catharines 

and  Niagara  Falls..   ..Sept.  18 

Vancouver  Sept.  22  to  Oct.  6 

Victoria  Oct.  7 

Mr. 

London  Sept.  17  and  18 

Windsor  Sept.  19 

Winnipeg  Oct.  12  and  13 

Mr 

Quebec  Oct.  1  and  2 

Halifax  Oct.  5  and  6 

St.  John  Oct.  9 


SEP  17 


^. .  . .  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  8^, 

Kelowna  Oct.  15 

Winnipeg  Oct.  18 

Montreal  Oct.  22  to  29 


Younj 


15 


Calgary  Oct. 

Vancouver  (including 

Okanagan  valley)  Oct.  17  to  31 


Grew 

Rock  Island  and  Magog.  .  Oct.  11 

Upper  Bedford  Oct.  12 

Ottawa  Oct.  15  and  16 


Mr.  Fraser 


Yarmouth  Sept.  24 

Lockeport  Sept.  25 

Lunenburg  Sept.  26 

Halifax  Sept.  27  to  29 

South  Brookfield  and 

Truro  Oct.  1 


Kentville  Oct.  2 

Charlottetown  Oct.  4 

Quebec  Oct.  6  to  8 

Ottawa  Oct.  10  to  12 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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AUTOMOBILE  TIRE  INDUSTRY  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  paper  peso  equals  42-45  cents  Canadian  ait  par;  one  gold  peso  equals  96^  cents 
Canadian  at  par;   one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  August  13,  1934. — The  extent  to  which  the  automobile  tire 
industry  has  been  developed  in  Argentina  and  the  consequent  falling  off  in 
imports  is  shown  in  a  statement  recently  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. 

According  to  the  figures  appearing  in  this  statement  the  four  factories 
manufacturing  tires  and  tubes  in  this  country  have  a  total  capital  of  23,574,300 
paper  pesos.  In  1933  there  were  estimated  to  be  1,362  persons  employed  in  the 
industry.  The  total  production  of  tire  casings  reached  251,825  and  the  output 
of  inner  tubes  amounted  to  379,315. 

Imports  of  tires  and  tubes  for  the  years  1928  to  1932  inclusive,  along  with 
the  chief  sources  of  supply,  are  set  forth  as  follows: — 

Imports  of  Tires 


1928  1929          1930  1931  1932 

Country  of  Origin  Figures  in  Kilograms 

Totals                                  5,386,672  6,997,057    5,523,723  2,811,227  1,954,033 

Germany                           307,741  388,360      332,004  132,573  14,453 

Canada                             192,662  798,230      409,266  137,260  55,799 

United   States    . .    .  .    3,525,242  4,097.298    3,224,426  1,243,571  408,850 

France                              277,742  151,558        67,795  59,191  96,767 

Italy                                 382,084  598,389      508,106  738.309  822,444 

United  Kingdom.  .  ..      687,837  956,240      977,714  499,822  555,571 

Imports  of  Tubes 

1928  1929          1930  1931  1932 

Country  of  Origin  Figures  in  Kilograms 

Totals                                    748,514  1,083,667      711,876  "218,988  186,519 

Germany                          117,114  132,750        79,953  23,939  394 

Canada                             22,568  43,370        26,615  9,185  3,392 

United  States                  469,435  652,387      442,026  101,285  14,389 

France                             120,187  140,144      103,178  64,504  112.393 

Italy                                 13,886  68,183        32,086  162  7,270 

United  Kingdom..  ..         3,985  43,026        27,644  19,891  48,577 


Figures  showing  imports  for  1933  by  countries  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  the  total  importation  fell  to  1,820,115  kilos  of  tire  casings,  and  tubes 
dropped  to  117,890  kilos 

Taking  the  local  production  of  251,825  casings  and  allowing  a  rough 
average  of  12^  kilos  for  each  tire,  the  total  of  imports  and  locally  produced 
tires  in  1933  amounted  to  4,967,927  kilos.  On  this  basis  the  local  industry 
contributed  just  over  63  per  cent  of  the  tires  entering  the  Argentine  market 
last  year.  By  a  similar  method  of  calculation,  allowing  1J  kilos  for  each  tube, 
the  total  of  imported  and  Argentine  made  tubes  amounted  to  746,862  kilos, 
of  which  amount  568,972  is  represented  by  locally  made  tubes,  giving  the 
domestic  industry  76  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  four  factories  at  present  established  in  Argentina  are  affiliated  plants 
of  the  Goodyear,  Firestone,  Michelin,  and  Pirelli  companies  respectively.  Good- 
year was  the  first  to  enter  the  field  of  production  early  in  1931,  followed  later 
in  the  same  year  by  the  Firestone  Company.  The  Michelin  plant  commenced 
operations  about  the  middle  of  1933.  The  Pirelli  Company,  which  has  main- 
tained a  branch  plant  here  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  manufacture  of  other 
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articles,  so  far  only  produces  inner  tubes,  which  they  began  to  turn  out  locally 
some  four  years  ago.  Their  operations,  however,  are  still  on  a  relatively  minor 
scale  compared  with  the  other  three  firms  producing  here. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statistics  of  imports,  Canada  formerly 
enjoyed  a  modest  share  of  the  tire  business  in  this  market,  due  to  shipments 
made  from  Canadian  plants  by  certain  companies  for  distribution  here  by  the 
branch  sales  offices  of  the  parent  organizations.  However,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  factories  in  this  country  by  the  Goodyear  and  Firestone  in  1931  and 
the  entering  into  the  manufacturing  field  by  the  Michelin  Company  last  year, 
the  majority  of  the  other  world-known  brands  of  tires  formerly  imported  have 
been  forced  out  of  the  Argentine  market  as  far  as  any  volume  of  business  is 
concerned,  the  only  outstanding  exception  being  the  Dunlop  Company  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  credited  with  the  largest  share  of  the  remaining  import  trade. 

The  competition  from  local  factories  is  offset  to  some  extent  in  the  case 
of  English  Dunlop  tires  by  the  fact  that  the  Dunlop  Company  has  been  for 
many  years  in  the  Argentine  market  where  in  addition  to  tires  they  have  been 
selling  a  variety  of  rubber  products  including  such  articles  as  bicycle  tires, 
certain  types  of  sporting  goods,  etc.,  in  which  they  enjoy  a  large  trade,  and 
the  combined  activities  in  all  these  lines  no  doubt  adds  to  their  competitive 
position  in  the  marketing  of  tires.  Further,  the  preference  given  to  English 
tires  by  British  firms  that  operate  in  Argentina,  and  are  buyers  of  tires  for  their 
own  requirements,  assists  the  Dunlop  brand.  Among  such  users  of  English 
tires  are  British  interests  operating  bus  services  in  Buenos  Aires,  who  maintain 
several  hundred  units,  thus  providing  a  profitable  outlet  for  English  makes  of 
heavy  duty  tires.  Apart  from  the  above  consideration,  as  far  as  imported 
tires  are  concerned,  the  exchange  agreement  entered  into  by  Great  Britain  and 
Argentina  last  year  has  been  an  additional  factor  operating  to  the  advantage 
of  English  tires  as  against  imports  from  other  countries  including  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

While  the  Argentine  factories  of  the  United  iStates  firms  turn  out  prac- 
tically all  of  the  popular  sizes  in  demand,  they  still  import  small  quantities  of 
obsolete  types  or  of  those  made  to  special  specifications  which  could  not  be 
profitably  manufactured  here.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  this  class  of 
business  represents  a  very  small  proportion,  probably  not  exceeding  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  sales  of  these  companies  at  the  present  time. 

Prior  to  January,  1932,  the  duty  on  tire  casings  was  42  per  cent  (including 
the  temporary  additional  10  per  cent)  on  an  appraisal  value  of  3-20  gold 
pesos  per  kilogram.  In  January,  1932,  however,  the  above  appraisal  value 
was  reduced  to  1*60  gold  pesos  per  kilogram,  and  at  the  same  time  an  Inland 
Revenue  Tax  of  1-50  paper  pesos  per  kilogram  was  put  into  effect  covering 
pneumatic  tire  casings  whether  locally  made  or  imported. 

Inner  tubes  are  dutiable  at  42  per  cent  (including  the  temporary  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent)  on  an  appraisal  value  of  3-20  gold  pesos  per  kilogram. 

According  to  one  authority  in  the  trade,  the  consumption  of  tires  this  year 
has  so  far  shown  a  substantial  increase  over  1933,  due  partly  to  better  economic 
conditions  and  consequent  renewals  by  car  users  who  had  been  delaying  their 
replacements,  and  also  to  an  improvement  in  the  motor  car  business.  In  this 
latter  connection,  according  to  figures  published  by  the  Argentine  Association 
of  Importers  of  Automobiles,  imports  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1934  amounted  to  5,606  and  3,646  respectively,  making  a  total  of 
9,252  units  as  compared  with  3,308  passenger  cars  and  991  trucks,  or  a  total 
of  4,299  units  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  Total  imports  of  cars  and 
trucks  for  the  whole  of  1933  amounted  to  7,186  and  2,639  respectively,  giving 
a  total  for  last  year  of  9,825  units. 
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ARGENTINE  POTATO  MARKET 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  August  8,  1934.— Argentina  is  both  an  importer  and  exporter 
of  potatoes,  although  it  is  only  when  the  local  crops  fail  or  are  badly  damaged 
that  imports  reach  any  appreciable  figure.  In  good  crop  years  imports  for 
consumption  are  almost  negligible,  but  there  is  usually  some  demand  for 
imported  seed  from  farmers  who  desire  to  improve  their  crops  by  the  intro- 
duction of  disease-free  seed.  Imported  seed,  however,  is  usually  more  costly 
than  the  Argentine  seed,  and  if  the  local  yield  is  heavy  and  the  market  flooded, 
growers  are  naturally  discouraged  from  making  any  investment  in  high-priced 
seed  potatoes. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

The  main  potato  producing  area  in  Argentina  is  to  the  south  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  the  zone  known  as  the  Balcarce  district.  Potatoes  are  also  produced 
in  commercial  quantities  in  a  district  slightly  west  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  the 
Provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Mendoza,  and  San  Juan,  and  in  the  Rio  Negro  district. 
Although  the  Rio  Negro  potatoes  are  probably  of  the  best  quality,  the  Buenos 
Aires  production  accounts  for  more  than  half  the  total  output  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  from  this  district  that  most  of  the  local  seed  is  obtained. 

The  crop  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  is  sown  from  the  end  of  September 
to  the  middle  of  November  and  is  mostly  harvested  in  March.  In  Santa  Fe 
there  are  two  crops  each  year.  The  first,  and  most  important,  is  put  into  the 
ground  in  August  and  September  and  dug  in  December  and  January,  while  the 
second  is  seeded  in  January  and  February  and  taken  out  in  April.  In  Mendoza 
the  crop  may  be  described  as  continuous,  the  harvest  being  progressively  later 
as  the  plantings  approach  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  mountains.  Thus  sowing 
takes  place  from  September  to  December  and  the  harvest  begins  in  December 
and  ends  in  May. 

Last  year  the  production  was  considerably  below  the  average  yield,  but 
this  year's  crops  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  following  table  gives  the 
production  figures  over  the  past  five  years  (calculating  60  pounds  to  the 
bushel) : — 


Production 

Acreage     Production  per  Acre 

Season  Harvested  1.000  Bushels  Bushels 

1929-  30   328,000  32,280  98.5 

1930-  31   292.500  46,000  157.5 

1931-  32   347,000  33.800  97.4 

1932-  33   346,000  28.850  83.5 

1933-  34   340,500  33,780  99.3 


Of  the  total  production  this  year  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  is  credited 
with  19,860,000  bushels  (15,650,000  bushels  from  the  Balcarce  zone),  followed 
by  Santa  Fe  with  8,430,000  bushels  and  Mendoza  with  1,344,000  bushels.  The 
first  sowing  in  Santa  Fe  (6,920,000  bushels)  gave  the  greatest  production  per 
acre,  115-6  bushels,  while  the  second  sowing  only  produced  the  low  average 
of  42-7  bushels  per  acre. 

IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS 

As  already  stated,  imports  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  yield  of  the 
local  producing  areas.  As  a  result  of  the  short  crop  last  year,  imports  rose 
considerably.  Unfortunately  the  statistics  do  not  differentiate  between  seed 
potatoes  and  potatoes  for  consumption,  but  the  bulk  of  last  year's  imports  were 
undoubtedly  for  eating  purposes.  The  following  unofficial  statistics  give  the 
imports  for  the  last  two  years: — 
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1932 


1933 
145,679 
50,523 
12,710 
7,300 
2,448 


United  Kingdom,  bags,  50  kilos 
Netherlands,  cases,  50  kilos  .  . 
Netherlands,  cases,  30  kilos..  . 

France,  cases,.  30  kilos  

Germany,  cases,  30  kilos  . . 


34,000 
8.500 


500 


The  bulk  of  the  imports  arrive  in  September  and  October,  which  is  the 
off  season  before  the  first  Santa  Fe  and  Mendoza  crops  come  on  the  market, 
although  in  some  years  heavy  shipments  have  been  made  in  November  and 
even  as  late  as  December.  Imports  are  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  annual  yield,  and  the  large  crop  in  the  1930-31  season  was  followed  by 
insignificant  imports  in  1931.  Similarly  when,  in  1929,  the  yield  fell  to  very 
low  figures  (25,500,000  bushels)  imports  totalled  over  1,000,000  cases  and  bags. 

The  figures  for  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  represent 
potatoes  for  consumption,  which  were  brought  in  as  return  cargo  by  one  of 
the  large  meat-packing  establishments.  It  is  reported  that  these  potatoes 
arrived  in  very  poor  condition,  owing  to  the  method  of  packing  in  bags  and 
through  dampness  in  the  potatoes  before  shipment.  Probably  a  good  proportion 
of  the  French  and  German  potatoes  were  seed,  while  the  Dutch  imports  were 
mostly  for  consumption,  although  some  were  for  seed  purposes.  Originally  the 
Early  Rose  potatoes  from  France  were  imported  for  seeding,  but  latterly  these 
have  been  losing  ground  because  of  disappointing  results.  Dutch  seed  arrives 
in  time  for  the  planting  in  the  Balcarce  district  and  so  has  a  considerable 
advantage  over  later  potatoes.  The  potato  shipped  from  the  Netherlands  is 
large  and  elongated,  similar  to  the  Green  Mountain  variety.  The  German 
potatoes  are  similar  to  the  Early  Rose  variety  and  have  been  well  received, 
but  as  they  are  available  later  than  the  Dutch  potatoes  they  are  at  a  certain 
disadvantage. 

Usually  during  the  months  of  April  to  July  Argentina  exports  a  certain 
amount  of  potatoes  to  the  neighbouring  republics  of  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and 
Paraguay.  Total  exports  during  1933  were  about  1,192,000  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  about  1,391,000  bushels  last  year. 


Potatoes  for  Argentina  must  have  a  white  mealy  pulp,  with  white  or 
pink  skin,  and  be  of  an  elongated  shape.  Potatoes  for  consumption  must  be 
large,  minimum  sizes  being  about  2-8  ounces,  those  for  seed  ranging  from  1-8 
to  3-5  ounces. 

This  year  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  any  opening  for  table  potatoes 
in  view  of  the  sufficiency  of  local  supplies.  In  any  event  it  would  only  be  in 
exceptional  cases,  where  the  local  yield  is  very  poor,  that  imports  could  be 
effected  from  Canada,  in  view  of  the  later  harvest  which  makes  it  practically 
impossible  to  place  potatoes  in  Argentina  earlier  than  November. 

There  is  always  some  small  interest  in  seed  potatoes  for  delivery  for  late 
planting  in  the  Balcarce  area  or  for  the  Santa  Fe  or  Mendoza  zones.  The 
type  that  would  appear  to  be  most  popular  is  the  Burbank,  but  Green  Mountain, 
Pairal  New  Yorker,  and  Spaulding  Rose  are  all  recognized  as  suitable  to  this 
country.  Canadian  firms  are  therefore  invited  to  send  quotations  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  at  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 
While  admittedly  exchange  control  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  be  overcome  this 
year,  it  is  possible  that  some  farmers  or  seed  merchants  might  be  disposed  to 
pay  through  the  free  exchange  market  for  a  trial  order  of  Canadian  seed.  When 
making  shipment  it  is  important  that  the  potatoes  should  be  thoroughly  dried 
out  before  loading.  Cases  should  be  ventilated  and  stored  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  allow  free  circulation  of  air  during  the  voyage. 


MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 
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DOCUMENTATION 

The  documents  required  for  imports  of  all  potatoes  are  the  following:  bill 
of  lading,  consular  invoice,  sanitary  certificate,  and  insurance  certificate.  The 
first  three  must  be  viseed  by  an  Argentine  Consul. 

DUTIES 

Potatoes  for  consumption  pay  the  temporary  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  on  an  appraised  value  of  14-54  paper  centavos  per  kilogram  (about  $3.85 
Canadian  at  current  open  market  rates  of  exchange).  Seed  potatoes  in  crates 
are  imported  free  of  all  duties. 


IRISH  FREE   STATE  MARKET  FOR  HATS 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  August  16,  1934. — At  the  present  time  the  Irish  Free  State  market 
offers  a  better  trading  opportunity  in  ladies'  than  in  men's  hats,  although  certain 
types  of  the  latter  are  still  imported  to  a  considerable  extent. 

ladies'  hats 

It  is  estimated  that  about  1,000,000  ladies'  hats  are  imported  annually  into 
the  Irish  Free  State.  They  come  largely  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Although  there  are  practically  no  imports  at  present  from 
the  United  States  or  Canada,  it  would  seem  that  an  opportunity  exists  which 
has  not  yet  been  taken  advantage  of  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Ladies'  hats, 
both  trimmed  and  untrimmed,  should  sell  well  here,  provided  they  are  of  the 
right  style  and  material. 

Prices  of  imported  hats  vary  between  2s.  and  30s.  each  c.i.f.  Dublin,  accord- 
ing to  the  class  of  customer  to  be  supplied  and  the  style  and  material  used.  Irish 
fashions  in  ladies'  hats  are  based  largely  on  those  in  vogue  in  Paris  and  London, 
and  generally  such  hats  as  would  appear  to  be  too  obviously  American  in  style 
would  not  be  big  sellers,  as  the  market,  even  for  ladies'  hats,  is  in  the  main  very 
conservative. 

Most  of  the  imported  hats  are  sold  by  agents  who  canvass  the  shops  and 
carry  a  wide  range  of  samples,  which  are  changed  frequently.  Quotations  are 
in  sterling,  c.i.f.  Dublin.  In  the  opinion  of  the  trade,  however,  a  Canadian  firm 
which  would  open  their  own  shop  in  Dublin,  and  later  in  one  or  two  of  the  other 
large  cities,  could  build  up  a  profitable  business  in  selling  out-of-season  Cana- 
dian hats  which  might  be  more  up-to-date  here,  or  in  making  hats  in  accordance 
with  instructions  of  their  resident  designer.  These  hats  could  be  adapted  in 
Canada  and  brought  over  in  quantities  as  required,  or,  if  imported  untrimmed  or 
unfinished,  could  be  completed  or  adapted  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
trade  here. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  much  local  competition  in  a  wholesale  way 
in  ladies'  hats,  although,  of  course,  there  are  numerous  milliners  largely  engaged 
in  trimming  and  making  up  hats. 

men's  hats 

Wool  Hats. — Wool  soft  felt  hats  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities, 
three-quarters  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  of  such  sold  annually  coming  chiefly 
from  England;  these  are  of  the  Trilby,  snap-brim  type.  Retail  prices  vary 
between  2s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.  each,  the  average  profit  being  about  50  per  cent. 
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Fur  Felt  Hats. — There  is  a  good  market  also  for  men's  fur  felt  hats,  of 
Which  about  the  same  number  are  sold  annually,  some  50,000  being  made  locally. 
Two  factories  share  practically  all  the  trade,  one  operating  in  Dublin  and  the 
other  in  Cork.  The  raw  material  is  imported  from  England,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States,  although  findings,  i.e.  sweat-bands,  linings,  and  ribbons,  are  prac- 
tically all  from  England.  Many  well-known  makes  are  on  the  market,  most  of 
the  better-known  overseas  hats  being  sold  through  one  store  in  each  town, 
which  has  the  distribution  rights  for  the  adjacent  area.  The  local  factories  do 
not  employ  commercial  travellers,  but  sell  direct  to  the  retailers.  The  retail 
stores'  charges  to  the  trade  range  from  84s.  to  140s.  per  dozen  hats. 

A  local  firm  of  hatmakers  state  that  they  wrould  be  interested  in  making  up 
hats  of  a  well-known  brand  if  they  were  supplied  with  the  materials,  specifica- 
tions, and  other  data  to  enable  them  to  turn  out  a  similar  hat. 

Tweed  Hats. — With  regard  to  tweed  hats,  the  market  is  at  present  over- 
supplied  by  local  manufacturers  who  use  domestic  tweeds.  This  is  an  old  indus- 
try in  the  Irish  Free  State,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  quantities  of  this  type 
of  hat  are  being  exported  at  present.  The  retail  prices  vary  between  2s.  6d.  and 
9s.  6d. 

Stiff  Hats. — About  50,000  stiff  hats  are  imported  annually,  almost  all  of 
which  come  from  England.  The  market  is  declining,  however,  as  the  style  is 
distinctly  out  of  fashion  here.  These  hats  are  landed  at  prices  ranging  between 
3s.  6d.  and  25s.,  but  14s.  6d.  is  an  average  retail  price,  which  includes  about  50 
per  cent  profit. 

Silk  Hats. — The  trade  in  tall  silk  hats  is  also  decreasing;  a  few  are  made 
locally  but  are  very  expensive.  Silk  hats  are  not  worn  to  the  same  extent  in 
the  Irish  Free  State  as  in  the  majority  of  other  European  countries.  This  type 
of  hat  is  turned  out  in  small  numbers  at  prices  ranging  from  12s.  to  50s.  each 
(factory),  the  cheap  variety  being  used  only  for  pageants  and  similar  purposes. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Caps. — These  are  all  made  locally,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  which  sell  at  high  prices.  The  market  is  over-supplied  by  dozens  of  small 
manufacturers,  retail  prices  ranging  from  Is.  to  6s.  each.  Practically  all  of  these 
caps  are  made  of  domestic  tweed. 

Other  Types. — Sales  of  other  types  of  hats,  such  as  straw  and  Panama,  are 
negligible. 

DUTIES 

In  general  hats  made  of  woven  tissues,  silk,  or  leather  are  dutiable  at  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  all  other  hats  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent.  There  is 
no  Imperial  preference. 

IMPORTS 

Due  to  changes  in  classification  in  the  1933  import  statistics,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  comparative  figures  of  imports  of  hats  into  the  Irish  Free  State  for 
that  and  the  previous  year.  Figures  for  the  respective  years  are  accordingly 
considered  separately,  those  for  1933  being  as  follows: — 

Hats,  Bonnets,  etc.:  (a)  Men's  and  Boys')  of  Straw  and  Felt. — Total  imports,  20,982  doz. 
(£58,057):  United  Kingdom,  19,095  doz.  (£53,477);  Northern  Ireland,  1,549  doz.  (£3,399); 
Germany,  135  doz.  (£282) ;  Italy,  102  doz.  (£129) ;  United  States,  89  doz.  (£737). 

(b)  Of  Woven  Tissues,  Proofed  Materials  or  Leather  or  Leather  Substitutes. — Total 
imports,  566  doz.  (£513),  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(c)  Of  Other  Materials— -Total  imports,  790  doz.  (£580),  chiefly  from  the  United  King- 
dom. 

(d)  Women's  and  Girls',  of  any  Material. — Total  imports,  112,491  doz.  (£19S,543) :  United 
Kingdom,  106,114  doz.  (£190,096);  Northern  Ireland,  4,117  doz.  (£6,7G8) ;  Germany,  £500; 
France,  £500;  Czechoslovakia,  £170. 
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Imports  in  1932  were  as  follows:— 

Hats,  Bonnets,  etc.:  (a)  Of  Straw— Total  imports,  34,254  doz.  (£81,448):  United  King- 
dom, 32,666  doz.  (£78,192);  Northern  Ireland,  1,563  doz.  (£3,162). 

(b)  Of  Wool  Felt.— Total  imports,  40,949  doz.  (£88,629) :  United  Kingdom,  37,305  doz. 
(£80,885);  Northern  Ireland,  2,192  doz.  (£4,430);  Germany,  856  doz.  (£2,238). 

(c)  Of  Fur  Felt.— Total  imports,  13,560  doz.  (£57,476) :  United  Kingdom,  12,383  doz. 
(£53,233) ;  Northern  Ireland,  873  doz.  (£2,716) ;  Germany,  124  doz.  (£586) ;  United  States, 
47  doz.  (£414). 

id)  Of  Cloth,  Other.— Total  imports,  57,116  doz.  (£55,922):  United  Kingdom,  51,649 
doz.  (£52,325);  Northern  Ireland,  3,057  doz.  (£2,208);  Czechoslovakia,  1,178  doz.  (£604); 
Germany,  376  doz.  (£271). 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  MARKET  FOR  NEWSPRINT 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  August  27,  1934.— ^Canadian  and  other  large  mills  are  interested 
almost  exclusively  in  supplying  reel  newsprint  to  the  Dublin,  Cork,  and 
provincial  papers,  which  account  for  90  per  cent  of  the  total  newsprint  con- 
sumption in  the  Irish  Free  State.  Several  of  the  provincial  papers  are  con- 
templating changing  from  sheet  to  reel  paper.  In  normal  times  the  trade 
demands  a  good  quality  of  opaque  sheet  for  advertising  but,  due  to  depressed 
conditions,  quality  as  a  sales  factor  has  had  to  give  way  to  price  to  some 
extent.  Some  of  the  Dublin  dailies  have  the  latest  high-speed  unit  type  presses, 
so  that  a  strong  paper  for  fast  running  is  always  needed. 

The  limited  extent  of  the  available  market,  the  keen  competition  amongst 
the  various  papers  for  the  relatively  small  business  and  the  effects  of  the  present 
strike  on  financial  reserves  all  have  a  tendency  to  make  price  the  important 
selling  factor  for  the  next  few  months.  Standard  reels  of  standard  quality 
are  said  to  have  been  bought  recently  for  as  low  as  £7  10s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  Dublin, 
but  a  normal  price  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  was  about  £8.  Most  of 
the  quotations  for  Ireland  are,  however,  for  free  delivery  into  the  paper  ware- 
house, which  represents  roughly  an  addition  of  15s.  to  the  price. 

Canada's  share  of  the  newsprint  business  in  the  Irish  Free  State  is  divided 
at  present  between  two  mills,  one  of  which  employs  a  local  agent  and  the  other 
a  visiting  agent  from  the  London  house  supplying  the  United  Kingdom  market. 
It  is  considered  that  any  other  Canadian  mills  wishing  to  compete  here,  should 
have  local  agents  unless  already  committed  to  their  United  Kingdom  repre- 
sentatives as  regards  this  territory.  A  good  residential  agent  is  usually  better 
known  to  the  buyers  and  more  influential  than  a  visiting  representative, 
although  newsprint  is  not  usually  bought  hurriedly  or  frequently  as  are  many 
commodities  now  selling  in  this  market  instant  deliveries  of  which  ex  stocks  are 
required  to  interest  buyers  and  ensure  continuity  of  business. 

Although  orders  are  placed  through  agents  for  the  mills,  they  are  usually 
invoiced  direct  to  the  buyers.  The  largest  Dublin  newspaper  uses  some  130 
tons  of  newsprint  per  week.  The  size  of  orders  is  restricted  by  the  storage 
room  available. 

Practically  no  sheet  newsprint  is  used  in  Dublin  although  much  of  it  is 
distributed  therefrom.  The  present  price  for  standard  40-inch  by  50-inch  sheet 
is  £12  10s.  to  £13  c.i.f.  Dublin  and  Cork.  Many  different  sizes  and  shades  of 
paper  are  used,  as  practically  no  two  newspapers  in  Ireland  are  identical.  Some 
75  per  cent  of  the  provincial  trade  in  newsprint  is  in  sheet  sizes.  The  orders 
are  small  in  amount  and  value  and  cannot  be  compounded  on  account  of  the 
differing  sizes.  Another  drawback  to  this  trade  is  the  long  credits  required 
by  the  smaller  provincial  papers.  The  trade  is  almost  wholly  supplied  at 
present  from  continental  sources. 
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IMPORTS 

The  government  statistics  of  imports  of  newsprint  for  the  past  two  calendar 
years  are  as  follows: — 


1932  1933  1932  1933 

Cwt.  Cwt.  £  £ 

Great  Britain                                        41.256  31,878  27,055  17,473 

Northern  Ireland                                     594  130  486  106 

Canada                                                 113,373  146,437  60,212  64,904 

Germany                                                35.640  29,034  17,558  12,637 

Finland                                                  46.085  100,225  22,306  41,399 

Sweden                                                  98.895  67,068  52,738  29,371 

Norway                                                   2.607  5,128  1,297  2,530 

Other  countries                                          241  305  129  145 


Total   338,691       380,205       181,781  168,565 


MARKET  FOR  ONIONS  IN  THE  EASTERN  GROUP  OF  THE 
BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Port  of  Spain,  August  14,  1934. — The  bulk  of  the  onions  imported  into 
these  colonies  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  supplied  by  Holland,  the 
Portuguese  Possessions  (Madeira),  and  Argentina.  During  the  past  few  years, 
however,  Canadian  onion  growers  have  had  a  surplus  available  for  shipment 
to  this  territory  and  these  have  been  well  received.  In  fact,  due  to  the  satis- 
factory flavour  and  soundness  of  Canadian  onions  upon  arrival,  the  demand 
for  supplies  from  the  Dominion  is  increasing.  Ontario  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces  have  been  the  chief  contributors,  as  British  Columbia  onions  have 
in  the  past  not  been  competitive  in  price. 


IMPORTS 

Imports  of  onions  are  not  listed  separately  in  the  trade  returns  of  each 
of  the  colonies;  however,  the  figures  given  in  the  following  table  for  British 
Guiana-  and  Trinidad  indicate  to  some  degree  the  extent  of  the  market. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  onions  into  British  Guiana  and  of 
onions  and  garlic  into  Trinidad  and  Tobago  in  the  calendar  years  1933  and 
1932:— 

Imports  into  British  Guiana 

1933  1932 

Country  of  Origin 

United  Kingdom  

Canada   

Egypt  

Holland  

Portuguese  possessions  

Argentina  

Other  countries  


United  Kingdom . 

Canada   

Holland  

Portugal  

Italy  

Egypt  

Argentina  .  . 
Other  countries 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

$ 

122.126 

3.087 

126,861 

5,366 

417,272 

10.106 

406,872 

10,875 

71,381 

1.813 

82,690 

3.724 

355.386 

7,695 

224.603 

7,749 

668,952 

15,587 

615,060 

16,425 

81,946 

3.998 

37,997 

1,343 

50,928 

2,313 

1,673,114 

39,631 

1.588,960 

50,450 

to  Trinidad 

157,850 

1,042 

36.500 

530 

102,825 

427 

340,173 

1,617 

1.365,500 

5,997 

576,855 

3,429 

906,250 

4,245 

1,032,993 

5.161 

82,910 

738 

62,175 

696 

197,700 

965 

10.000 

64 

45,000 

447 

989,755 

5.244 

194.592 

1.830 

328,043 

3.055 

3,112,627 

15.691 

3,376,494 

19.796 
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PACKING  AND  PRICES 

Dutch  onions  are  usually  packed  in  crates  of  25  or  30  kilos  and  arrive 
during  the  months  of  October  to  March  inclusive.  They  were  quoted  as  low 
as  3s.  lOd.  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain  during  the  recent  shipping  season  for  a  crate 
of  30  kilos.  Madeira  onions  are  at  present  being  quoted  at  4s.  3d.  c.i.f.  Port 
of  Spain  for  a  crate  of  25  kilos.  Onions  from  this  source  arrive  on  these 
markets  in  July,  continuing  until  the  end  of  September.  In  addition  to  ship- 
ments in  the  smaller  crates,  Madeira  onions  are  also  strung  in  bunches  and 
packed  in  larger  crates  weighing  approximately  130  pounds.  Shipments  from 
Argentina  commence  in  May  and  continue  until  the  end  of  July;  they  are 
usually  forwarded  in  bags  weighing  110  pounds  or  in  crates  of  50  kilos.  They 
were  recently  quoted  at  $2.75  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain  for  a  crate  of  50  kilos,  but 
at  this  price  few  sales  were  made. 

Egyptian  onions  are  packed  in  bags  of  50  kilos  and,  although  available 
from  April  until  the  close  of  the  year,  are  only  in  demand  on  these  markets 
during  April,  May,  and  June,  before  Madeira  onions  arrive.  Supplies  from  this 
source  (generally  routed  via  London,  Marseilles,  or  New  York)  were  quoted 
at  8s.  lOd.  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain  in  the  past  season  for  a  bag  of  50  kilos. 

Canadian  onions  arrive  on  these  markets  in  late  October  and  continue 
until  the  end  of  January.  This  exporting  period  coincides  roughly  with  that 
for  Dutch  supplies,  and  as  a  result  Canadian  exporters  are  subject  to  severe 
competition.  Canadian  onions  are  packed  chiefly  in  open  mesh  bags  of  50  and 
100  pounds.  Crates  are  preferred  by  local  importers  and  shipping  companies, 
as  onions  packed  in  bags  require  special  handling.  Those  packed  in  crates  sell 
for  a  slightly  higher  price. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

The  trade  demands  medium-  and  small-sized  onions.  There  is  a  small 
sale  of  the  larger  size  to  the  restaurant  and  hotel  trade,  but  these  are  supplied 
by  culling  the  largest  of  the  medium  sizes.  It  is  essential  that  only  dry  hard 
onions  be  shipped,  as  in  this  hot,  humid  climate  they  deteriorate  rapidly  and 
if  over-ripe  they  tend  to  sprout. 

SHIPPING 

There  are  regular  steamship  services  from  Holland,  Madeira,  Argentina 
and  Canadian  Eastern  and  Western  ports  to  the  leading  ports  of  this  territory. 
Although  for  the  most  part  cold  storage  facilities  are  available,  yet  the  added 
cost  occasioned  by  shipping  in  this  manner  throws  the  price  out  of  line;  onions 
are  therefore  shipped  in  ordinary  storage. 

Inquiries  for  Canadian  onions  have  been  received  recently  from  importers 
in  Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.  Interested  Canadian  exporters  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 

TRADE  OF  DOMINICA  IN  1933 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  August  29,  1934. — Dominica,  one  of  the  Presidencies  of  the 
British  Colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  lies  between  the  French  Islands  of 
Martinique  and  Guadeloupe.  It  has  an  area  of  305  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  37,059.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  owing  to  its 
mountainous  contour,  Dominica  is  not,  as  are  the  majority  of  the  other  con- 
stituents of  this  territory,  a  large  commercial  producer  of  sugar.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  industry,  and  Dominica  is  the  largest  producer  and  exporter  of 
limes  and  its  by-products  in  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  British  West  Indies. 
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Oranges,  grapefruit,  bananas,  cocoa,  mangoes,  and  avocado  pears,  in  addition 
to  limes,  are  the  chief  exports  of  the  island.  Exports  of  limes  from  Dominica 
to  the  United  States,  the  principal  export  market,  which  amounted  to  10,530 
barrels,  each  of  approximately  five  cubic  feet  capacity,  in  1931  and  7,632 
barrels  in  1932,  declined  to  4,744  barrels  in  1933.  Lime  exports  to  Canada, 
which  amounted  to  195  barrels  in  1931  and  867  lugs  of  24  pounds  in  1932, 
increased  to  3,880  lugs  in  1933.  Recently  air-circulating  refrigerated  space  was 
installed  by  the  Canadian  National  Steamships  in  their  vessels  which  call  regu- 
larly at  Dominica,  and  this  service,  together  with  that  already  available  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  should  give  an  increased  impetus  to  the  production  of 
bananas. 

The  total  trade  of  Dominica  in  1933  amounted  to  £168,045  as  compared 
with  £170,341  in  1932.  Imports  totalled  £123,057  in  1933  and  £119,700  in 
1932,  while  exports  were  valued  at  £44,988  and  £50,641  respectively  in  the  same 
two  years.  The  United  Kingdom  with  imports  valued  at  £51,392  in  1933 
(£47,907  in  1932) ;  Canada  with  £18,677  (£25,088),  and  the  United  States  with 
£11,226  (£16.710)  were  the  chief  supplying  countries.  Exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  £13,968  in  1933  (£24,345  in  1932),  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
£11,670  (£9,684);  Leeward  Islands,  £7,387  (£4,692);  and  Canada,  £6,747 
(£3,976). 

The  following  were  the  chief  items  imported:  cotton  piece-goods,  £11,774 
in  1933  (£8,202  in  1932);  flour,  £11,560  (£10,940);  other  cotton  manufactures, 
£8,200  (£7,045) ;  unrefined  sugar,  £4,740  (£4,502)  ;  tobacco  and  cigarettes, 
£3,597  (£3,702);  dried  fish,  £3,455  (£3,942);  boots  and  shoes,  £3,371  (£3,451); 
butter  substitutes,  £3,298  (£2,567) ;  lumber,  £3,157  (£2,176) ;  and  shooks  and 
staves,  £2,177  (£5,185). 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  for:  cotton  piece- 
goods,  imports  of  which  were  valued  at  £7,258  in  1933  (£5,812  in  1932)  ;  other 
cotton  manufactures,  £4,006  (£3,721);  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  £3,597  (£3,700); 
common  soap,  £2,801  (£2,717) ;  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  £2,246  (£1,473) ; 
and  hardware,  £2,059  (£1,353). 

Imports  of  flour  from  Canada  amounted  in  1933  to  19,774  bags  of  98 
pounds  valued  at  £10,539  (91  per  cent  of  total  flour  imports)  as  compared 
with  19,618  bags  valued  at  £9,949  (90  per  cent)  in  1932.  In  addition  to  flour 
the  chief  imports  from  Canada  were  dried  fish  valued  at  £2,120  in  1933  (£1,530 
in  1932)  ;  shooks  and  staves,  £946  (£3,518) ;  spruce  and  white  pine,  £581 
(£761);  butter,  £528  (£723);  meats,  all  kinds,  £441  (£568);  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  £358  (£273),  and  cheese,  £244  (£428). 


TRADE  OF  NYASS ALAND  PROTECTORATE,  1933 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  10,  1934. — The  Nyassaland  Protectorate  in  Central 
Africa  is  bounded  by  the  former  German  colony,  Tanganyika,  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  and  Northern  Rhodesia.  It  has  a  white  population  (1931  census)  of 
1,975;  natives,  1,600,000;  Asiatics,  1,600.  Its  prosperity  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  production  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  tea.  Nyassaland  is  wholly  within  the 
area  covered  by  the  Congo  Basin  Treaties,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  grant  prefer- 
ential rates  of  duties. 

During  1933  the  trade  of  Nyassaland  continued  to  suffer  from  depressed  con- 
ditions, and  its  total  value  declined  still  further  from  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  trade  of  Nyassaland  is  obviously  only  of  interest  to  those  Canadian 
manufacturers  exporting  products  suitable  for  the  native  trade,  or  selling  a  price 
article  rather  than  a  quality  one.   As  might  be  expected,  Japan  has  made  con- 
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siderable  strides  in  catering  for  such  trade;  in  fact  she  doubled  her  exports  to 
Nyassaland  in  1933  as  compared  with  1932. 

The  total  trade  of  Nyassaland  for  each  of  the  last  five  years  is  as  follows: — 

1929   £1,526,019  1932   £1,459,740 

1930    1,534,695  1933    1,213,949 

1931    1,352,740 

For  the  years  1932  and  1933  this  was  made  up  of: — 

1932  1933 

Imports                                                                      £   699,479  £  597,265 

Exports                                                                          678,734  535,256 

Transit  inwards                                                               43,201  42,888 

Transit  outwards                                                              37,689  38,540 

£1,459,103  £1,213,949 

IMPORTS 

The  domestic  imports  of  the  Protectorate  are  divided  into  four  classes  as 
follows: — 

1932  1933 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                   £  53.581  £  47,920 

Raw  materials                                                                     4,007  5,094 

Manufactured  articles                                                       527,191  423,588 

Miscellaneous,  not  classified                                              114,700  120,663 

£699,479  £597,265 

showing  a  net  decrease  of  £102,214  during  1933. 

The  following  items  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 

Imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  amounted  to  4,802  cwt.  (112  pounds) 
valued  at  £2,386.  Australia  supplied  3,830  cwt.,  India  558  cwt.,  and  Canada 
45  cwt.  valued  at  £40.  Imports  of  hams  and  bacons  amounted  to  250  cwt.  valued 
at  £1,455,  chiefly  from  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  total  imports  of  canned  fish 
amounted  to  304  cwt.  valued  at  £1,475.  The  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with 
240  cwt.  valued  at  £1,074.  Southern  Rhodesia,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and 
Japan  are  other  sources  of  supply.  Imports  of  canned  fruits  amounted  to  433 
cwt.  valued  at  £1,183,  of  which  South  Africa  supplied  £359  and  the  United  King- 
dom £304.  Imports  of  condensed  milk  amounted  to  83  cwt.  valued  at  £342,  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Total  imports  of  timber  last  year  were  valued  at  £1,188,  coming  almost 
entirely  from  Portuguese  East  Africa  (£1,017).  Canada  is  credited  with  ship- 
ments valued  at  £17. 

Imports  of  manufactured  articles,  such  as  nails,  screws,  and  rivets,  amounted 
to  61  tons  (2,240  pounds)  valued  at  £1,381.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  29 
tons  valued  at  £734,  Belgium  11  tons  valued  at  £169.  Imports  of  hoes  were 
valued  at  £7,876,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  to  the  extent  of  £4,432 
and  Germany  £1,863. 

Imports  of  implements  and  tools  were  valued  at  £1.975,  with  the  United 
Kingdom  supplying  to  the  value  of  £1,445.  Imports  of  electrical  goods  not  speci- 
ally mentioned  were  valued  at  £3,340,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited 
with  £2,694.  Canada  supplied  articles  to  the  value  of  £5.  Agricultural  separa- 
tors and  churns  were  valued  at  £508,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Boot  and  shoe  imports  consisted  of  3,846  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £3,114. 
Japan  supplied  2,526  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £1,445.  These  undoubtedly  consisted 
chiefly  of  rubber-soled  canvas-top  shoes,  in  which  Canada  is  interested. 

Paper  and  cardboard  imports  amounted  to  605  cwt.  valued  at  £4,128,  chiefly 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  imported  by  the  Government.    Other  kinds  of 
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paper  imported  amounted  to  637  cwt.  valued  at  £1,861,  supplied  almost  entirely 
by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Motor  car  imports  numbered  55  valued  at  £10,915.  The  United  Kingdom 
supplied  27  valued  at  £5,472;  Canada  is  credited  with  11  valued  at  £1,506; 
Italy  with  7  valued  at  £1,016,  and  the  United  States  with  3  valued  at  £430. 
Motor  car  lorries  and  tractors  numbered  26  valued  at  £4,430.  The  United  King- 
dom supplied  10  valued  at  £2,399,  and  Canada  13  valued  at  £1,763.  Tire  and 
tube  imports  were  valued  at  £8,029,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  to 
the  value  of  £5,077.   Canada  is  credited  with  shipments  valued  at  £271. 

Imports  of  motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories  were  valued  at  £7,366,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £4,281.  Canada  supplied  to  the 
extent  of  £508,  and  the  United  States  to  the  value  of  £455. 

EXPORTS 

The  total  exports  of  Nyassaland  in  1933  were  valued  at  £535,256,  showing 
a  considerable  decrease  from  the  1932  figure  of  £678,734.  Exports  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  sisal  fibre,  ground  nuts,  and  rubber. 
Canada  is  credited  with  importing  trial  shipments  of  tea  valued  at  £50. 

DIRECTION  OF  TRADE 

The  United  Kingdom  enjoyed  53-4  per  cent  of  Nyassaland's  import  trade 
yast  year  as  compared  with  54-4  per  cent  in  1932.  Trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  fell  from  14-1  per  cent  in  1932  to  8-8  per  cent  last  year.  Trade  with 
foreign  countries  increased  from  31-5  per  cent  in  1932  to  37-8  per  cent  in  1933. 
Japan,  as  mentioned  previously,  doubled  her  share  of  the  import  trade,  supplying 
12-9  per  cent  last  year.  The  United  Kingdom  consistently  takes  annually  over 
90  per  cent  of  Nyassaland's  exports. 

Imports  from  Canada  into  Nyassaland  last  year  were  valued  at  £4,118  as 
compared  with  £6,319  in  1932  and  £7,347  in  1931.  Exports  consist  almost 
entirely  of  motor  cars,  motor  lorries,  motor  accessories,  and  tires  and  tubes. 

TRADE  OF  ZANZIBAR  PROTECTORATE,  1933 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(Conversions  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  15  rupees  equal  $5  Canadian) 

Cape  Town,  July  31,  1934. — Zanzibar  Protectorate,  situated  off  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  consists  of  two  islands,  Pemba  and  Zanzibar.  The  Protectorate 
derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  world's  main  source  of 
supply  for  cloves. 

The  total  value  of  the  external  trade  in  1933  amounted  to  approximately 
$7,566,667.  Both  imports  and  exports  declined  in  value  by  11  per  cent  and  5  per 
cent  respectively,  but  increased  in  quantity. 

The  principal  articles  imported  of  interest  to  Canada  with  their  approxi- 
mate values  for  1929  and  1933  are  as  follows: — 


1929  1933 

Cotton  piece-goods   $1,100,333  $402,007 

Flour   249,333  120.007 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  goods   87,000  103.000 

Apparel,  unenumerated   03,000  49.000 

Condensed  milk   59,333  31.000 

Paper  manufactures   31,007  28.333 

Stationery   24,000  18.007 

Haberdashery   21.000  17.333 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  unenumerated  . .  .  .  98.007  10.007 
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The  chief  exports,  including  re-exports,  consist  of: — 


1929  1933 

Cloves   $3,857,667  $2,205,667 

Copra   1,579,000  642,000 

Cotton  piece-goods   480,333  141,333 

Apparel,  unenumerated   15,000  12,667 

Silk  and  artificial  silk   7,333  12  000 

Flour   67,000  7,000 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  unenumerated  . .    . .  12,667  7,000 


The  principal  countries  trading  with  Zanzibar  with  their  percentage  shares 
of  the  total  trade  were: — 


Imports  Exports      Percentage  of 

Countries  1932  1933  1932  1933  Total  Trade 

United  Kingdom   21.46  13.75  6.76  8.66  11.18 

India  and  Burma   24.42  28.73  24.68  24.42  26.55 

Tanganyika  Territory   10.61  8.83  8.39  8.12  8.47 

Japan   8.42  10.13  0.28  0.45  5.23 

Dutch  East  Indies   5.03  7.10  13.86  18.92  13.08 

Holland   4.35  4.80  1.64  0.35  2.55 


Canada  is  credited  with  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent  of  the  trade  and  ranks 
twenty-fifth  out  of  twenty-seven  countries  shown  as  trading  with  Zanzibar. 
During  1933  the  Dominion's  share  of  the  imports  of  food  and  drink  was  valued 
at  $329,  and  of  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  at  $4,206. 

Last  year  the  Protectorate  imported  2,702  long  tons  of  flour,  of  which  Aus- 
tralia supplied  approximately  2,050  long  tons.  Six  thousand  pounds  of  bacon 
and  ham  were  imported  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Imports  of  milk,  pre- 
served or  condensed,  amounted  to  420,800  pounds,  for  which  Holland  was  the 
chief  source  of  supply.  Agricultural  implements  valued  at  $2,724  were  imported, 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Hosiery  imports  were  valued 
at  $3,267,  mainly  from  Germany,  but  with  Great  Britain  and  Czechoslovakia 
also  supplying.  Imports  of  motor  cars  and  parts  thereof  were  valued  at  $8,333, 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Zanzibar's  exports  to  Canada  consisted  entirely  of  cloves  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $13,559. 


TRADE  OF  TANGANYIKA  FOR  1933 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  2,  1934. — The  recently  published  figures  of  the  total 
volume  of  trade  for  Tanganyika  Territory  in  1933  indicate  an  improvement  over 
the  two  immediately  preceding  years.  As  compared  with  1931,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  6-6  per  cent  in  imports,  but  an  increase  of  54-6  per  cent  in  the  value 
of  exports,  and  at  the  same  time  Government  imports  were  reduced  to  less  than 
one-sixth.  In  comparison  with  1932,  Government  imports  declined  by  more 
than  one-third,  while  trade  imports  and  domestic  exports  increased  in  value  by 
6-8  and  16-1  per  cent  respectively. 

The  total  volume  of  trade  for  the  past  three  years  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  figures  in  each  case  are  exclusive  of  transit  and  transhipment  goods 
and  of  bullion  and  specie  other  than  exports  of  unrefined  gold  from  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  Territory,  which  are  included  in  the  export  totals: — 


1931  1932  1933 

Trade  imports   £2.000.087  £1.749.849  £1,868.579 

Government  imports   495.509  122.163  78,108 

Total  imports   2.495.596  1.872.012  1.946.687 

Domestic  exports   1.645.281  2.190.148  2,543,162 

Re-exports   245,441  166,794  182.716 

Total  exports   1.890.722  2.356.942  2,725,878 

Volume  of  trade   4,386.318  4,228,954  4,672,565 
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The  visible  balance  of  trade,  in  pounds  sterling  and  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  imports  for  each  of  the  three  years,  is  shown  below,  Government  imports 
being  included  with  trade  imports  in  computing  the  balance: — 

1931  1932  1933 

-  £604.872  +  £484.930  +  £779,191 

-  24%  +        26%  +  40% 

IMPORT  ^RADE 

The  import  trade  (excluding  bullion  and  specie)  increased  in  1933  by  almost 
4  per  cent,  from  £1,872,012  to  £1,946,687. 

Imports  from  the  British  Empire  amounted  to  49  per  cent  of  the  total  as 
against  52-3  per  cent  in  1932  and  58-9  per  cent  in  1931,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  29-1  per  cent  in  1933  as  against  30-4  per  cent  in  1932  and 
36-4  per  cent  in  1931. 

Japan  followed  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  supplier  with  21-4  per  cent  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  16-4  per  cent  in  1932  and  10-7  per  cent  in  1931 — a 
very  substantial  increase.  Percentages  in  1933  credited  to  other  principal  sources 
of  supply  were:  Germany,  10-2;  Kenya  and  Uganda,  10-1;  British  India,  6-9; 
United  States,  3-4;  Holland,  3-1;  other  British  possessions,  2-9;  France,  1-3; 
and  Belgium,  1-2. 

Due  to  a  further  downward  movement  in  the  prices  of  produce  and  in  rates 
of  wages,  the  spending  power  of  the  natives  was  reduced  and  cheap  Japanese 
goods,  many  of  them  of  surprisingly  good  quality,  met  with  largely  increased 
sales. 

In  order  of  value  the  principal  imports  were:  cotton  piece-goods,  machinery, 
foodstuffs,  gasolene,  building  materials,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  sugar, 
cigarettes,  coal  oil,  tools  and  implements,  jute  bags  and  sacks,  flour,  spirits,  tires 
and  tubes,  grain,  artificial  silk,  wines  and  beer,  motor  trucks,  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, lubricating  oil,  cotton  blankets,  touring  cars,  fuel  oil,  tobacco,  and  boots 
and  shoes. 

Foodstuffs  imported  in  order  of  importance  were:  tea,  condensed  milk, 
spices,  butter,  fish  cured  and  salted,  ghee,  confectionery,  preserved  fruit,  bacon 
and  ham,  biscuits,  garlic  and  onions,  preserved  meats,  canned  fish,  cheese,  and 
salt.  Increased  local  production  of  tea,  onions,  and  salt  reduced  previous  imports 
of  these  commodities.  Prices  of  most  commodities  fell  during  the  year,  indicating 
a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living. 

There  was  a  great  increase,  amounting  to  95  per  cent,  in  the  imports  of 
machinery,  which  indicated  a  renewal  in  mining,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
activities.  The  decrease  in  tobacco,  chiefly  in  shag,  shows  that  the  local  product 
is  successfully  competing  now  with  the  imported  product. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

Domestic  exports  increased  in  value  during  1933  by  16-1  per  cent,  from 
£2,190,148  to  £2,543,162.  Of  this  total  the  British  Empire  took  62-2  per  cent 
and  foreign  countries  37-8  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal 
purchaser  with  26-7  per  cent,  followed  by  Kenya  and  Uganda  with  24-6  per  cent. 
Belgium  with  13-2  per  cent  was  the  principal  foreign  country  of  destination  and 
Germany  came  second,  taking  10-9  per  cent.  No  exports  are  recorded  as  having 
been  sent  to  Japan;  that  country  is  credited  with  a  fifth  of  the  imports  into 
Tanganyika,  and  there  is  a  direct  steamship  line  between  the  two  countries. 

The  principal  exports  in  order  of  their  importance  were:  grain,  cotton,  sisal, 
gold,  ground  nuts,  coffee,  ghee,  copra,  sesame,  hides  and  skins,  beeswax,  and 
ivory.  Of  these,  records  were  established  in  the  exports  of  sisal,  coffee,  cotton, 
gold,  ground  nuts,  hides  and  skins,  and  beeswax,  due  largely  to  Government  aid 
in  the  production. 
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Market  prices  of  domestic  exports  fluctuated  considerably  during  the  year; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  some  recovery  in  the  values  for  sisal  and  hides. 

A  survey  of  the  trade  for  1933  shows  a  steady  advance  towards  economic 
stability,  and  is  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the  territory  to  adapt  itself  to 
changed  conditions.  While  imports  increased  by  6-8  per  cent,  these  were  in 
"  development "  products — machinery,  building  materials,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, tools  and  implements,  and  gunny  bags. 


POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  FIJI 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  July  31,  1934.— The  Colony  of  Fiji  is  situated  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  Ocean  between  latitudes  15  and  22  south  and  longitudes  177 
west  and  175  east,  and  is  well  within  the  tropical  belt.  The  group  comprises 
about  250  islands  of  varying  sizes,  the  largest  having  an  area  of  some  4,053 
square  miles.  The  total  area  is  7,083  square  miles.  Suva,  the  capital  and  by 
far  the  most  important  municipality,  has  a  population  of  about  15,000.  The 
distance  from  Suva  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  is  some  1,140  miles,  and  to  Van- 
couver 5,200  miles. 

The  total  population  of  Fiji  as  at  December  31,  1932,  was  189,398.  This 
number  included  4,863  Europeans,  3,548  half-castes,  94,976  Fijians,  and  78,975 
East  Indians. 

RESOURCES 

The  principal  sources  of  wealth  of  the  colony  are  tropical  products,  the  out- 
standing being  sugar,  copra,  bananas,  and  pineapples.  Recently  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  gold  resources  of  Fiji,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  will  con- 
tribute in  the  future  to  the  national  income. 

Sugar  may  be  regarded  at  present  as  the  economic  backbone  of  Fiji.  During 
recent  years  the  output  of  this  commodity  was  well  above  normal,  the  exports 
in  1932  having  exceeded  130,000  tons,  thus  constituting  a  record;  the  price  has 
remained  satisfactorily  high.  Copra  production  has  been  well  maintained,  but 
the  price  has  fallen  to  such  an  extent  that  the  production  by  European  planters 
is  now  not  profitable;  the  London  price  for  copra  is  constantly  kept  in  view 
by  merchants  in  Fiji,  and  a  return  to  a  higher  level  would  result  immediately 
in  a  restoration  of  confidence  on. the  part  of  the  cocoanut  planters.  Bananas 
grown  in  Fiji  are  recognized  as  being  of  excellent  quality,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  find  more  extensive  markets.  Pineapples  can  be  and  are  grown  to  a 
considerable  extent;  two  factories  were  engaged  in  canning  operations,  but  both 
of  these  have  closed  down.  Those  interested  in  the  industry  have  not  abandoned 
hope,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  additional  capital  in  order  to  revive 
and  extend  the  canning  industry. 

climate 

The  climate  of  Fiji  is  tropical,  with  a  relatively  narrow  margin  between 
summer  and  winter  temperatures.  The  absolute  maximum  temperature  recorded 
in  1932  was  92  degrees,  while  the  absolute  minimum  was  65  degrees.  Being  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  the  seasons  are  the  reverse  of  those  in  Canada.  The 
summer  season  is  recognized  as  the  rainy  one;  the  average  rainfall  in  Suva  in 
March  is  approximately  14-5  inches,  and  in  July  5-23  inches.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  cast  and  west  sides  of  the  larger 
islands,  due  to  the  prevailing  trade  winds,  which  vary  from  east-north-oast  to 
east-south-east.  The  weather  side  (or  wet  zone)  has  a  greater  rainfall  and 
consequently  more  luxuriant  vegetation  than  has  the  lee  side.    It  is  important 
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when  considering  the  market  possibilities  of  Fiji  to  remember  the  tropical  con- 
ditions which  exist. 

TRADE 

The  exports  of  Fiji  in  1933  were  valued  at  £1,725,529;  imports  amounted 
to  £1,069,266.  The  exports  consisted  essentially  of  sugar,  copra,  and  bananas. 
Practically  all  of  the  requirements  for  food  (other  than  tropical)  and  for  cloth- 
ing are  imported,  as  well  as  materials  required  for  the  preparation  and  shipment 
of  the  principal  exports.  Among  the  leading  imports  may  be  mentioned  drapery, 
hardware,  bags  and  sacks,  sharps  and  pollard,  machinery,  tobacco,  motor  fuel, 
manure,  coal,  fancy  goods  and  toilet  requisites,  spirits,  tea,  flour,  drugs,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  fish,  lumber,  and  iron  and  steel.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  principal  demand  for  the  ordinary  marketable  commodities 
is  for  those  suited  for  the  Fijian  and  East  Indian  portion  of  the  population, 
reference  to  the  figures  of  population  indicating  the  very  small  percentage  of 
Europeans  in  the  colony. 

DISTRIBUTION 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  Suva  is  by  far  the  most  important  centre 
in  Fiji.  This  is  the  chief  port  and  in  fact  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  one 
from  an  overseas  viewpoint,  as  all  the  mail  and  cargo  boats  call  there,  and  very 
rarely  does  a  large  cargo  boat  proceed  elsewhere  in  Fiji.  Suva  is  connected  by 
coastal  boats  and  cutters  with  the  other  important  centres  in  the  group,  and 
by  road  to  the  interior  of  the  principal  island ;  incidentally  there  has  been  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  roads  to  the  interior  in  recent  years.  As  all  the  principal 
merchant  houses  have  their  head  offices  there,  with  branches  or  agencies  in  the 
other  centres,  Suva  may  be  regarded  as  the  commercial  centre.  Several  large 
and  well-established  European  firms  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
conduct  their  own  import  business,  either  buying  direct  from  overseas  firms  or 
through  branches  or  purchasing  agents  in  the  principal  countries.  These  mer- 
chant houses  sell  wholesale  to  the  responsible  East  Indian  and  other  retailers 
and  also  conduct  retail  stores  of  their  own.  There  are  also  several  firms  of 
European  indent  agents  or  manufacturers'  representatives,  who  sell  to  the  mer- 
chant houses  and  also  in  most  cases  to  the  East  Indian  and  Chinese  traders. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  European  merchant  houses  usually  prefer  to 
deal  direct  with  the  suppliers  rather  than  through  agents  in  Fiji.  Regardless 
of  whether  contact  is  made  direct  with  the  merchants  or  through  a  representa- 
tive in  Fiji,  a  complete  distribution  throughout  the  colony  may  be  secured 
through  Suva  firms.  In  most  cases  (although  there  are  outstanding  exceptions) 
manufacturers  may  quote  all  of  the  merchant  houses  as  it  is  not  the  usual  prac- 
tice for  a  merchant  to  request  sole  distribution  rights  for  any  line. 

QUOTATIONS 

Fiji  has  its  own  currency  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  Fiji  pound 
is  at  present  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  approximately  12  per  cent  with  respect 
to  sterling.  The  European  merchant  houses  are  fully  conversant  with  quota- 
tions in  dollars,  but  the  manufacturers'  representatives  prefer  prices  in  sterling, 
as  their  customers,  consisting  largely  of  East  Indian  traders,  have  little  if  any 
knowledge  of  foreign  exchanges.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  merchant  houses 
quotations  in  sterling  are  appreciated,  as  most  of  their  purchases  are  from  the 
United  Kingdom  or  Australia.  Canadian  quotations  should  be  at  least  f.o.b. 
Vancouver,  but  preferably  c.i.f.  Suva,  in  sterling.  It  is  impossible  in  Fiji  to 
ascertain  the  inland  freight  rates  operating  in  Canada. 
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TERMS  OF  SALE 

The  merchant  firms  in  Suva  are  usually  prepared  to  pay  for  their  Canadian 
purchases  by  letters  of  credit  or  through  purchasing  agents.  In  some  instances 
terms  of  cash  against  documents  may  be  desired,  and  it  is  believed  that  those 
terms  may  be  extended  without  hesitation.  In  the  case  of  East  Indian  and 
other  traders,  caution  in  granting  terms  is  usually  to  be  recommended,  although 
there  are  some  of  these  firms  of  undoubted  integrity.  There  are  two  trading 
banks  in  Suva,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  it  would  be  advisable  for  exporters  to  secure  credit  reports  before  extending 
terms  to  other  than  the  recognized  merchant  houses.  Information  is  on  file  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  respecting  the  better-known 
firms.  The  Trade  Commissioner  is  in  a  position  to  secure  additional  details  if 
required. 

PACKING 

Goods  of  a  perishable  nature,  either  from  heat  or  moisture,  must  be  so 
packed  as  to  prevent  deterioration  from  these  causes.  Furthermore,  provision 
should  be  made  to  prevent  damage  on  the  inland  freight  haul  and  in  loading 
on  the  steamer  at  Vancouver  or  elsewhere.  There  are  no  special  requirements 
other  than  the  exercise  of  every  precaution  against  heat  and  moisture,  this  being 
applicable  to  the  inner  packages  as  well  as  to  the  outer  cases.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  point  it  may  be  said  that  merchants  in  Fiji  prefer  to  purchase  oatmeal  in 
sealed  tins,  even  at  more  than  double  the  cost  of  the  same  commodity  in  bags. 

SHIPPING 

There  is  no  shipping  service  from  eastern  North  America  to  Fiji.  A  mail 
boat  leaves  Vancouver  every  four  weeks  for  Suva,  this  service  being  operated  by 
the  Canadian-Australasian  Line  Ltd.,  Vancouver.  The  Matson  Line  also  operate 
a  similar  four-weekly  service  to  Suva.  The  same  mail  boats  call  at  Suva  on 
their  northward  voyage  from  Auckland;  cargo  vessels  also  run  from  Auckland 
to  Suva.  Shippers  in  Western  Canada  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  trans- 
portation, but  those  in  Eastern  Canada  must  ship  via  Vancouver  or,  as  an  alter- 
native, from  Montreal  or  Halifax  to  Auckland  by  Canadian  National  Steam- 
ships with  transhipment  at  Auckland  for  Suva.  In  the  absence  of  full  details  of 
inland  rates  to  Vancouver  and  also  of  through  rates  from  Montreal  to  Suva  via 
New  Zealand,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  which  would  be  cheaper,  but  doubtless 
the  Canadian  railway  and  steamship  companies  can  furnish  information  on  this 
point. 

DOCUMENTATION 

Invoices  and  certificates  of  value  and  origin  in  an  authorized  form  are 
required  to  entitle  Canadian  goods  to  be  entered  under  preferential  rates  of 
duty.  Briefly,  the  forms  to  be  used  are  similar  to  those  in  use  in  other  British 
countries,  and  details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  While  only  one  copy  of  the  invoice  is  required  to  be  produced 
for  the  Customs  Department,  it  is  recommended  that  three  copies  be  forwarded 
to  the  importer  of  the  goods. 

TARIFF 

The  customs  tariff  of  Fiji  provides  for  preferential  rates  of  duty  on  the 
majority  of  commodities  produced  or  manufactured  within  the  British  Empire. 
The  tariff  consists  of  definite  rates  of  duty  for  the  commodities  specified  and  a 
general  heading  for  all  other  articles.  The  amount  of  the  preference  accorded 
to  Empire  goods  varies  but,  broadly  speaking,  when  the  British  preferential  rate 
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is  20  per  cent  the  general  tariff  rate  is  4.0  per  cent,  the  specified  rates  providing 
in  most  cases  the  same  spread  of  preference.  In  addition  to  the  customs  duties 
there  is  a  port  and  customs  service  tax  of  2  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  most  goods 
imported,  whether  free  of  customs  duties  or  otherwise. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SIAM 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  are  in  ticals;  one  tical  or  baht  equals  47  cents  Canadian  at  present  rate  of 

exchange) 

Singapore,  July  20,  1934. — Conditions  in  the  rice  industry  are  indicative  of 
the  economic  situation  in  Siam,  and  with  prices  as  they  are  and  have  been  for 
some  time,  the  Kingdom  is  passing  through  difficult  days.  All  the  big  consuming 
markets  have  been  closed  to  Siam's  rice.  Japan  is  producing  sufficient  for  her 
own  needs;  South  China  is  also  endeavouring  to  become  self-supporting,  in  the 
meantime  taxing  imported  rice  heavily.  Java  has  adopted  a  similar  restrictive 
policy,  and  British  Malaya's  purchases  are  steadily  falling  as  that  country's 
domestic  production  increases.  The  tonnages  shipped  to  Europe,  America,  and 
Australia  have  been  steadily  decreasing  with  increases  in  the  domestic  produc- 
tion in  those  markets.  India  remains  the  one  big  market  for  Siam's  rice  but 
takes  only  the  lowest  grades.  Moreover,  Siamese  exporters  are  considerably 
disturbed  as  a  result  of  proposed  legislation  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  rice 
into  that  country  in  order  to  assist  Indian  farmers. 

Despite  this  shrinkage  in  the  export  markets,  Siam's  production  of  rice  has 
been  steadily  increasing.  Until  recently  it  has  always  been  possible  to  dispose 
of  the  crop,  although  the  prices  have  been  less  remunerative.  In  1925-26  Siam 
exported  a  total  of  1,460,600  metric  tons  of  rice  at  a  value  of  127,000,000  ticals. 
In  1933-34  she  exported  1,750,000  tons  and  the  value  was  only  80,000,000  ticals. 
The  estimated  crop  for  1934-35  is  1,770,000  tons,  and  there  is  a  carry-over  from 
the  previous  year  of  152,000  tons. 

Faced  with  this  continual  fall  in  the  income  from  the  country's  major  pro- 
duct, Siamese  leaders  are  now  urging  the  introduction  of  some  degree  of  indus- 
trialization and  greater  diversification  in  agriculture.  A  beer  brewery  was 
opened  early  this  year  in  the  city  of  Bangkok,  backed  by  capital  supplied  by 
the  Government,  the  Royal  Privy  Purse,  and  public  subscription.  Another 
project  that  is  being  assisted  by  the  Government,  which  owns  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  shares  in  the  company,  is  the  maufacture  of  paper  from  bamboo 
and  rice  straw.  Tenders  have  already  been  called  for  plant  and  equipment,  and 
it  is  expected  that  construction  will  commence  during  the  present  year. 

A  scheme  for  widening  the  scope  of  agriculture  in  Siam  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  industrial  employment  for  the  population  is  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posal of  a  syndicate  to  produce  sugar  for  export.  Siam  was  at  one  time  a  large 
producer  and  exporter  of  this  commodity,  but  its  cultivation  was  discontinued, 
except  for  a  small  production  which  is  all  consumed  domestically,  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  the  production  of  rice,  and  until  recent  years  this  was  a  highly 
profitable  industry.  The  Government  of  Siam  has  appointed  experts  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  sugar  and,  if  their  report  is  satisfactory,  will  take  shares  in 
the  company  that  will  develop  the  industry. 

In  an  effort  to  recover  some  of  the  lost  trade  with  South  China,  at  one  time 
her  most  profitable  outlet,  Siam  has  appointed  a  Trade  Commissioner  to  Hong- 
kong. 

As  a  subscriber  to  the  International  Rubber  Restriction  Scheme,  which  is 
discussed  in  the  British  Malaya  section  of  this  report,  published  in  last  week's 
issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  Siam  has  been  assigned  a  quota 
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of  15,000  tons  annually.  Siam  has  also  taken  a  part  in  the  International  Tin 
Restriction  Scheme,  and  has  been  allotted  a  quota  of  9,800  tons  annually.  This 
means  a  restriction  to  approximately  45  per  cent  of  her  capacity,  while  the  other 
signatories  are  restricting  at  the  present  time  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent  of 
their  capacities.  Thus,  in  this  agreement  too,  Siam  has  benefited  as  compared  to 
the  other  producing  countries. 

The  political  situation  has  been  quiet  during  the  whole  of  the  present  year, 
although  there  have  been  a  number  of  labour  troubles.  A  strike  of  the  16,000 
Siamese  railway  employees  concurrently  with  the  strike  of  the  employees  of 
the  Federated  Malay  States  Railways  in  British  Malaya  tied  up  transportation 
for  several  days  at  the  end  of  April.  Production  of  the  rice  mills  has  been 
seriously  hampered  during  the  whole  of  the  present  year  by  recurrent  strikes 
of  the  rice  mill  coolies  for  higher  wages.  Bangkok  exporters  with  contracts  to 
fill  have  been  unable  to  secure  stocks  of  rice,  shipping  has  been  tied  up  in  the 
harbour  of  Bangkok,  and  the  rice  industry  has  suffered  a  serious  setback  as  a 
result. 

Government  finances  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  currency  circu- 
lation at  the  end  of  May  totalled  112,632,500  ticals,  an  increase  of  5,500,000 
ticals  over  the  figures  for  January.  The  percentage  of  cover  for  this  note  issue 
in  the  form  of  sterling  investments  is  78-7. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  total  44,754,037  ticals  as  compared 
with  47,930,873  ticals  in  the  same  period  of  1933.  This  fall  in  the  value  of 
imports  is  due  entirely  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country, 
which  in  turn  is  caused  by  the  low  return  on  the  rice  crops  for  the  past  five  years. 
As  in  other  eastern  markets,  Japan  has  become  a  very  important  factor  in  Siam's 
import  trade.  In  Siam,  however,  Japan's  position  is  even  stronger  than  else- 
where due  to  the  fact  that  she  can  supply  goods  so  cheaply,  cheapness  having  a 
special  appeal  for  the  majority  of  Siam's  population,  whose  income  depends  on 
the  price  of  rice. 

Exports  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  total  71,701,930  ticals  as 
compared  with  69,388,421  ticals  in  the  first  six  months  of  1933.  While  the  value 
of  rice  exports  totals  only  38,600,000  ticals  in  the  period  as  compared  with 
46,000,000  ticals  for  the  same  period  in  1933,  the  totals  of  other  exports  show  a 
decided  increase.  Rubber  shows  the  largest  percentage  increase  with  a  total  of 
1,881,000  ticals  as  compared  with  only  207,143  ticals  for  the  first  half  of  1933. 
Tin  ore  exports  were  valued  at  10,450,000  ticals  as  compared  with  7,151,400 
ticals,  and  those  of  teak  at  2,213,012  ticals  against  1,996.000  ticals. 

Dependent  entirely  upon  the  income  from  the  rice  crop,  recovery  in  Siam 
will  be  slower  than  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East  countries.  The  major  indus- 
tries of  British  Malaya  and  Netherlands  India  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  inter- 
national agreements  among  producers,  but  Siam  must  await  the  return  to  pros- 
perity in  other  parts  of  the  world  before  experiencing  improved  conditions  at 
home. 

CEYLON  FOREIGN  TEXTILE  QUOTAS 

The  Ceylon  Importation  of  Textiles  (Quotas)  Order  in  Council,  1934, 
empowering  the  Governor  to  regulate  textile  imports  by  quota,  came  into  opera - 
tion  by  proclamation  on  July  31,  1934.  The  total  quantities  of  cotton  piece- 
goods  (bleached,  grey,  printed,  and  dyed)  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods  that 
may  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  have  been  fixed  for  the  quota  periods 
May  7,  1934,  to  December  31,  1934,  and  for  the  year  1935  and  each  succeeding 
year. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA,  APRIL  TO  JUNE,  1934 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  July  25,  1934. — The  two  principal  events  of  an  economic 
character  in  Netherlands  India  during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  were 
the  introduction  of  a  rubber  restriction  scheme  (effective  May  31,  1934)  and 
the  opening  of  the  Dutch-Japanese  Trade  Conference  in  Batavia  on  June  4. 
Rubber  restriction  has  been  under  discussion  for  some  time,  and  the  belief  that 
a  satisfactory  scheme  would  be  effected  has  been  reflected  in  rubber  prices, 
which  have  improved  in  the  last  five  months  and  are  being  maintained  above 
those  of  a  year  ago.  The  Dutch-Japanese  Trade  Conference  is  a  direct  result 
of  heavy  imports  from  Japan.  The  Dutch  are  striving  to  equalize  the  balance 
of  trade  between  the  two  territories,  which  at  present  is  heavily  adverse  to  the 
colonies.  Japan  is  endeavouring  to  prevent  further  quota  restrictions  being 
imposed  and  is  also  urging  the  withdrawal  of  those  now  in  force. 

Another  important  development  has  been  the  suggested  amplification  of 
the  Netherlands  Indies  Tariff  Act  It  has  been  proposed  to  authorize  the 
Governor  General  to  grant  exemption  from  or  rebate  of  duties  on  machines,  tools 
or  instruments  required  in  establishing  industrial  plants  or  any  new  depart- 
ments of  plants  already  in  existence  which  are  intended  for  manufacturing  new 
products;  and  also,  during  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years,  on  the  raw 
materials  used  in  these  plants.  Care  would  be  exercised  not  to  support  any 
industries  which  are  not  economically  sound,  all  decisions  resting  with  the 
Governor  General.  The  proposed  legislation  may  be  regarded  as  the  expression 
of  a  fundamental  policy  having  as  its  object  the  subordination  of  tariff  laws 
to  the  service  of  industrialization.  Two  American  rubber  groups,  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  proposed  legislation  have  planned  to  build  tire  factories  in  Java. 
One  of  these  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  April,  1935. 

imports  and  exports 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  Netherlands  India  for  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year  amounted  to  $37,600,000,  an  increase  of  8  per  cent  compared  with 
the  similar  period  of  last  year;  the  quantity  declined  from  532,300  tons  to 
483,200  tons.  Imports  increased  in  value  from  $33,500,000  in  the  1933  period 
to  $35,300,000;  the  value  in  the  first  quarter  was  $28,200,000.  The  weight  of 
imports,  however,  fell  from  243,900  to  222,200  tons.  An  examination  of  the 
statistics  shows  that  increases  were  recorded  in  all  classifications  which  include 
Japanese  goods  such  as  textiles,  glassware,  etc.  Imports  of  textiles  advanced 
to  26,000  tons  from  18,000  tons  in  the  first  quarter  and  20,000  tons  in  the 
same  quarter  a  year  ago.  These  textiles  are  coming  in  from  Japan  in  large 
quantities  while  restrictive  measures  are  suspended  due  to  the  conference 
sitting  in  Batavia,  and  the  export  balance  is  showing  a  steady  increase.  Figures 
are  available  only  for  Java  and  Madoera,  but  for  the  second  quarter  of  1934 
there  was  a  favourable  balance  of  $2,420,000  compared  with  one  of  $1,348,000 
in  the  same  period  of  1933. 

STATE  FINANCES 

The  figures  for  government  revenue  are  only  available  to  the  month  of 
April,  but  during  that  month  they  amounted  to  $20,000,000  compared  with 
$18,300,000  the  year  before.  For  the  period  January-April,  revenues  amounted 
to  $79,300,000  compared  with  $77,800,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  On  July  1,  the  Java  Bank  reduced  the  discount  rate  from  4£ 
to  4  per  cent. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

The  State  Railways  continue  to  contribute  heavily  to  the  deficit.  Total 
receipts  for  1929  amounted  to  $55,160,000  compared  with  $22,667,000  in  1933. 
Railway  difficulties  are  due  to  the  depression  and  to  the  restricted  movement 
of  goods,  as  well  as  to  the  increased  poverty  of  the  natives,  whose  travelling- 
is  consequently  curtailed.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  equalize  bus  competition 
by  increased  taxes  on  benzine.  The  introduction  of  Diesel  trucks  has  prac- 
tically nullified  these  charges,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  put  a  specific  tax 
on  Diesel-engined  trucks.  Additional  competition  comes  from  autolettes,  which 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular  here.  These  are  economically  operated  low 
horse-power  cars,  principally  of  English  make,  which  have  proved  a  very 
successful  means  of  short  and  intermediate  distance  transportation.  Coastal 
navigation  has  also  interfered  with  railroad  returns,  while  bullock  carts,  which 
were  formerly  employed  almost  exclusively  for  the  transportation  of  sugar,  are 
now  being  used  for  carrying  other  commercial  merchandise. 

The  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  have  shown  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  aerial  transportation.  The  Koninklijke  Nederlandsch-Indische  Lucht- 
vaart  Maatschappij,  who  have  a  monopoly  of  inter-island  business,  report  sub- 
stantial increases  in  regular,  extra  and  round-trip  flights.  The  volume  of 
freight  transported  increased  from  32  to  38  tons,  and  of  airmail  from  8,900 
to  9,700  kilograms. 

EXPORT  COMMODITIES 

Rubber. — Exports  of  rubber  during  the  second  quarter  of  1934  amounted 
to  26,362  tons  valued  at  $3,979,000  compared  with  20,993  tons  ($1,988,000)  in 
the  same  period  of  1933.  This  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  rush  of  exporters 
to  unload  stocks  prior  to  the  application  of  restriction.  The  contemplation  and 
subsequent  introduction  of  a  restriction  scheme  have  maintained  prices  at  around 
14  cents  (Canadian)  per  1  •  1  pound.  This  improvement  in  rubber  has  resulted 
in  a  better  market  for  imported  merchandise  in  rubber-growing  areas,  while 
employment  conditions  on  rubber  estates  are  better. 

Sugar. — Although  it  was  once  the  leading  industry  of  Java,  sugar  produc- 
tion is  now  the  most  unfortunately  situated.  During  the  quarter,  total  exports 
were  267,540  tons  valued  at  $6,564,000  compared  with  316,715  tons  worth  $10,- 
216,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  At  the  end  of  June  only  24  mills 
out  of  178  were  operating.  In  the  coming  season  it  is  planned  to  reduce  the  acre- 
age by  20  per  cent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  sugar  excise  tax  was  intro- 
duced and  this,  coupled  with  the  prolonged  depression,  has  resulted  in  a  decrease 
in  local  per  capita  consumption  from  6-2  pounds  a  year  ago  to  5*03  pounds  at 
the  present  time.  Foreign  markets  are  shrinking  due  to  domestic  beet  sugar 
developments.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Japanese-Dutch  Trade  Conference  would 
succeed  in  disposing  of  from  300,000  to  500,000  tons  of  Java  sugar  per  annum 
in  Japan,  but  Japan  has  a  sugar  industry  of  her  own  in  the  island  of  Formosa 
and  a  considerable  carry-over  to  dispose  of. 

Tea. — The  price  of  tea  is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago. 
Exports  from  Netherlands  India  show  a  slight  decrease  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  although  the  value  is  higher.  Increased  markets  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia  are  regarded  as  an  indication  of  improving  conditions  in  this  industry. 

Coffee. — Exports  of  coffee  for  the  quarter  amounted  to  6,140  tons  valued  at 
$1,022,000  compared  with  3,382  tons  valued  at  $834,000  in  the  1933  period. 
Prices  are  less  satisfactory  than  a  year  ago,  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  stock 
position  in  Brazil  and  because  of  rumours  that  definite  purchase  agreements  have 
been  concluded  between  France  and  Brazil. 
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Tin. — The  price  of  tin  is  the  same  as  it  was  twelve  months  ago,  although 
the  statistical  position  has  improved  in  the  interim.  Reports  from  the  various 
tin-mining  enterprises  indicate  better  results  in  1933  than  for  some  time. 
Restriction,  however,  keeps  activity  low,  as  evidenced  by  the  decrease  in  contract 
labour  from  13,590  in  1931  to  3,932  in  1933.  The  average  price  in  1933  was 
155.50  fl.  per  quintal  compared  with  114.37  fi.  the  year  before. 

MARKET  FOR  OVERISSUE  NEWSPAPERS  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  July  28,  1934. — An  extensive  market  for  overissue  newspapers 
exists  in  Netherlands  India,  where  they  are  used  for  wrapping  purposes  in  the 
countless  retail  stores  catering  to  the  native  and  Chinese  trade.  Quantities 
imported  have  remained  fairly  constant,  although  the  value  has  declined  steadily 
since  1930.  In  that  year  imports  amounted  to  24,819  tons  valued  at  $1,131,780. 
By  1931  the  quantity  had  increased  to  31,475  tons,  but  the  value  had  dropped 
to  $931,300.  Figures  for  1933  were  27,567  tons  and  $807,495  respectively,  while 
those  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  7,515  tons  and  $245,406,  indicate  an  improve- 
ment for  the  current  year.  The  United  States  has  long  been  the  chief  source 
of  supply  with  20,177  tons  or  81  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1930,  24,719  tons  or  77 
per  cent  in  1931,  and  5,434  tons  or  72  per  cent  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
year.  The  only  other  supplier  of  any  importance  is  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
shipped  3,400  tons  in  1930,  5,401  tons  in  1931,  6,845  tons  in  1933,  and  1,406  tons 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  Japan,  China,  and  Belgium  have  also  con- 
tributed at  various  times. 

Because  over-run  newspapers  are  available  at  comparatively  low  prices, 
used  newspapers  are  not  saleable.  Buyers  are  very  critical,  and  prospective 
shippers  should  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  and  packing  of  papers. 
Comic  sections  do  not  constitute  good  delivery,  nor  do  rotogravure  sections. 
Some  publishers  employ  coloured  first  sheets  to  designate  certain  editions.  A 
maximum  of  5  per  cent  of  such  coloured  sheets  is  allowed.  Exporters  should 
avoid  these  coloured  papers,  however,  because  it  frequently  happens  that  a  bale 
will  be  opened  in  which  only  5  per  cent  of  the  papers  are  coloured  but,  because 
the  front  or  outer  sheet  is  the  coloured  one,  the  whole  bale  appears  coloured. 
Proof  that  inside  sheets  are  white  is  not  enough  to  sell  such  a  bale. 

Packing  is  in  bales  with  a  gross  weight  of  272  pounds.  Each  bale  contains 
four  bundles  tied  with  heavy  cord,  the  papers  to  be  folded  in  halves.  The  bales 
are  wrapped  in  canvas  and  securely  strapped.  Straps  are  of  iron,  at  least  one 
inch  in  width,  and  must  be  painted  red.  Orginally  the  colour  of  the  band 
employed  denoted  the  quality  of  the  paper  inside,  and  red  was  first  quality. 
This  method  of  marking  has  been  discontinued,  but  the  insistence  on  the  red 
band  remains.  These  bands  are  made  fast  by  a  system  of  clamps,  and  only  flat 
ones  should  be  employed.  There  have  been  numerous  claims  on  American  ship- 
ments recently  because  the  wrong  type  of  clamps  was  used,  which  not  only 
damaged  the  paper  inside  the  bale  but  cut  into  adjoining  bales  as  well  during 
the  sea  voyage  out.  The  dimensions  of  the  bales  are  35^  inches  by  24^  inches  by 
18A  inches. 

The  present  price  for  first  grade  New  York  papers  is  $1.56  per  picul  (133 -J 
pounds)  c.i.f.  Sheet  measurements  are  23  inches  by  37  inches  open.  West  Coast 
prices  are  lower  than  this,  but  the  quality  is  definitely  inferior.  The  rate  of 
duty  is  18  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Batavia  office  has  received  a  number  of  inquiries  for  this  product,  and 
can  arrange  satisfactory  representation  on  behalf  of  any  Canadian  firms  who  are 
able  to  offer  regular  supplies  of  the  right  quality  at  competitive  prices  and  are 
prepared  to  carry  out  packing  instructions.  Interested  Canadian  exporters 
should  send  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  direct  to  this  office  as  soon  as  possible. 
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IMPORTS  OF  MERCURY  INTO  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  July  26,  1934. — Numerous  new  discoveries  of  mercury  deposits  have 
been  reported  from  time  to  time  in  Japan  proper,  Korea,  and  Formosa,  but 
none  has  shown  any  results  of  importance.  The  small  annual  production  of  this 
commodity,  amounting  to  but  32  cwt.  during  1933,  a  decrease  of  32-5  per  cent 
when  compared  with  the  previous  year's  output,  was  obtained  from  the  Yamato 
mercury  mine  in  Nara  prefecture,  and  from  the  Tokujo  mine  in  Korea.  On  the 
other  hand,  imports  over  a  period  of  three  years  have  shown  a  continued  and 
steady  increase,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain  being  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 
The  following  table  shows  the  imports  for  the  years  1931,  1932,  and  1933,  with 
principal  countries  of  origin: — 

1931  1932  1933 

Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Total   5.795  7,497  8,119 

Italy   2.163  3.902  6,395 

Spain   1.456  2,720  932 

Great  Britain   14  412  467 

China   1,884  9  185 

Germany     164  99 

United  States   190  227  41 

About  1  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  is  utilized  by  industrial  chemical 
manufacturing  plants,  and  the  balance  mainly  by  the  electric  manufacturing 
industry  and  in  the  production  of  scientific  instruments.  There  is  no  import  duty 
on  mercury  entering  Japan. 


MARKET  IN  JAPAN  FOR  RED  CEDAR  LOGS 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  August  8,  1934. — There  are  no  separate  official  statistics  on  the  impor- 
tation of  red  cedar  logs  into  Japan.  Those  compiled  by  the  Kobe  Foreign 
Lumber  Importers'  Association,  however,  give  the  total  imports  as  48,478,555 
feet  b.m.  in  1932  and  45,233,174  feet  b.m.  in  1933.  According  to  port  of  entry, 
these  imports  were  as  follows  during  the  last  two  years  and  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1934:  — 


1932  1933  Jan.-June,  1934 

Ft.  B.M.  Ft.  BM.        Ft.  B.M. 

Osaka                                                     35,877,698  31,774,449  9,521,541 

Yokohama                                                 12,507,695  12.630,476  6,399,881 

Kobe   351,408  100,426 

Nagoya                                                         93,162  475,841  726,182 


Total   48,478,555       45,233,174  16,748,030 


The  foregoing  figures  indicate  that  Osaka  is  the  chief  market  in  Japan  for 
red  cedar  logs,  with  Yokohama  second  in  importance.  Imports  into  Yokohama 
are  for  the  Yokohama-Tokyo  district,  while  those  for  Osaka  are  for  the  Kobe- 
Osaka  district.  The  average  imports  so  far  this  year  are  below  those  of  either  of 
the  last  two  years,  due  partly  to  the  strike  situation  which  tied  up  United  States 
shipments  during  May  and  June.  There  has,  however,  been  a  falling  demand 
for  red  cedar  logs. 

Figures  as  to  sources  of  supply  are  not  available,  but  according'  to  the 
largest  importer  in  Osaka  that  market  took  upwards  of  75  per  cent  of  its  red 
cedar  logs  from  British  Columbia  last  year.  According  to  Canadian  trade  statis- 
tics, exports  of  cedar  logs  to  Japan  amounted  to  39,930,000  feet  b.m.  in  1932 
and  31,795,000  feet  b.m.  in  1933.  According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Kobe 
Foreign  Lumber  Importers'  Association,  imports  from  the  United  States  of  red 
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cedar  logs  amounted  to  8,548,555  feet  b.m.  in  1932  and  13,438,174  feet  b.m.  in 
1933.  Generally  speaking,  Japanese  buyers  prefer  red  cedar  logs  from  Grays 
Harbour,  as  these  are  of  a  more  uniform  light  colour,  which  is  the  chief  requisite 
in  Japan.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  grading  of  British  Columbia 
red  cedar  logs  has  been  much  improved  and,  as  the  price  has  been  more  favour- 
able, they  have  been  proving  a  better  buy  than  Grays  Harbour  logs.  The  price 
differential  was  less  in  1933,  due  to  Canadian  exchange  rates  being  closer  to 
United  States  rates,  so  that  last  year  the  United  States  percentage  of  this  business 
increased  at  the  expense  of  Canada's  trade.  Considering  the  natural  preference 
of  buyers,  Canadian  exporters  have  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  to  keep  this  business. 

METHOD  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

The  various  suppliers  of  red  cedar  logs  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
as  well  as  the  districts  in  which  the  logs  are  cut,  are  so  well  known  to  Japanese 
users  that  they  usually  specify  the  areas  from  which  they  want  their  logs,  and 
also,  in  many  cases,  the  actual  suppliers.  In  most  cases  the  ultimate  consumers, 
the  lumber  companies,  place  their  orders  with  a  lumber  importer.  The  importer 
then  places  his  order  with  a  resident  export  agent  of  United  States  or  Canadian 
mills,  or  with  an  exporter  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  A  few  large  Japanese 
firms  have  their  own  branch  offices  abroad,  and  one  or  two  mills  also  buy  direct 
from  foreign  producers.  The  Japanese  importer  furnishes  a  letter  of  credit  to 
cover  his  orders,  but  sells  to  the  dealer  or  lumber  manufacturer  either  cash  on 
delivery  or  on  terms  up  to  sixty  days.  The  importer  therefore  assumes  all  the 
responsibility  as  regards  payment,  and  the  dealers  and  lumber  manufacturers 
are  in  a  very  strong  position,  having  put  up  no  money  themselves.  As  they  are 
also  final  judges  of  the  quality  of  the  goods  which  they  receive,  claims  have 
become  more  or  less  of  a  part  of  the  lumber  business,  and  in  a  falling  market 
the  importer  is  forced  to  make  some  concession  to  his  buyer  in  order  to  secure 
future  orders.  In  the  case  of  a  rising  price  market,  however,  this  business  usually 
goes  smoothly. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

The  buyers'  preference  is  for  red  cedar  logs  with  a  top  diameter  of  24  inches 
and  up,  and  for  those  with  a  top  diameter  of  18  inches  up  to  24  inches  in  No.  1 
grade.  For  cutting,  the  mills  prefer  a  log  of  top  diameter  of  36  inches  and  up,  of 
uniform  light  colour.  From  a  log  of  this  size  or  over  the  maximum  number  of 
edge-grain  panels  can  be  cut.  A  log  of  top  diameter  of  24  inches  or  less  has  to 
be  utilized  mostly  for  flat-grain  panels;  No.  2  logs  can  be  used  for  relatively 
the  same  purpose.  No.  3  grade  logs  of  15  inches  to  24  inches  top  diameter  might 
be  used  to  a  limited  extent,  but  they  are  not  in  demand  except  at  a  very  low 
price  because  they  have  to  compete  directly  with  Japanese  cedar  logs.  Red 
cedar  logs  for  the  Tokyo-Yokohama  district  should  be  cut  in  12-foot  lengths, 
while  for  the  Osaka-Kobe  district  they  should  be  cut  in  13-foot  lengths,  though 
in  both  cases  they  must  be  2  inches  to  3  inches  longer  so  that  the  above  lengths 
can  be  guaranteed.  The  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau  certificate  is 
accepted  for  measurement  and  for  customs  purposes. 

USES 

Red  cedar  logs  are  imported  into  Japan  to  be  cut  into  panels  which  are 
used  in  ceilings  and  for  other  purposes  in  Japanese  houses.  As  these  panels  are 
not  painted,  their  value  depends  on  the  beauty  of  the  natural  wood.  Colour  is 
the  most  important  consideration,  and  a  top-grade  panel  is  one  of  light  uniform 
colour.  Other  grades  are  rated  according  to  colour,  which  in  all  cases  should 
be  uniform.   Panels  with  streaky  colour,  small  knots,  etc.,  are  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  scale.  There  are  two  kinds  of  panels,  edge  grain  and  flat  grain.  The  former, 
because  of  the  beauty  of  the  grain,  command  a  premium  over  the  latter.  The 
size  of  the  panels  is  also  a  very  important  consideration,  and  a  wide,  uniform, 
light-coloured  edge-grain  panel,  with  the  full  beauty  of  the  grain  showing,  com- 
mands a  very  high  premium.  A  large  flat-grain  panel  of  light  uniform  colour 
brings  the  highest  price  among  the  flat-grain  panels.  Standard  red  cedar  panels 
are  6  feet  4  inches  long  by  1  shaku  (11-9303  inches)  wide  and  %00  shaku  thick. 
These  are  put  up  in  standard  bundles  of  6  square  feet. 

The  following  prices  of  standard-size  panels  show  the  price  differential  as 
between  the  grades: — 

Yen  per  Bundle 


1st  grade,  clear  uniform  colour,  edge  grain   4.50 

2nd  grade,  clear  uniform  colour,  edge  grain   4.00 

3rd  grade,  clear  uniform  colour,  flat  grain   3.50 

Dark  uniform  colour,  edge  grain   2.80 

"Kobushi"  grade,  standard  edge  grain,  small  knots   2.50 

Merchantable  grade,  standard  edge  grain   1.30 


Claims  are  entered  on  shipments  of  red  cedar  logs  which  are  not  uniform 
in  colour  or  which  are  too  red  at  the  heart,  and  on  logs  with  knots  and  those 
which  are  cut  too  short.  Logs  should  be  cut  at  right  angle  to  the  centre,  other- 
wise they  may  be  the  right  measurement  but  would  not  permit  of  cutting  the 
proper  length  panels.  For  this  reason  an  allowance  of  two  or  three  inches  should 
be  made  on  all  shipments. 

MARKET  PROSPECTS 

The  general  demand  for  red  cedar  logs  in  Japan  has  decreased  very  con- 
siderably during  the  last  few  years.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  building 
operations  have  been  decreasing,  and  also  to  the  lessened  demand  for  the  higher- 
priced  edge-grain  panels.  The  bulk  of  the  demand  for  panels  at  present  is  for 
those  of  merchantable  grade.  These  are  made  from  Japanese  cedar  logs,  but 
during  the  last  year  or  so,  owing  to  the  depression,  Japanese  forest  owners  have 
been  forced  to  sell  at  a  loss,  and  the  prices  of  cedar  logs  have  therefore  decreased 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  American  logs.  Under  present  conditions  no  improve- 
ment in  the  market  is  expected  until  renewed  building  operations  and  increased 
purchasing  power  bring  about  an  increased  demand  for  panels  of  all  kinds  and 
particularly  for  those  made  from  imported  cedars. 

JAPANESE  IMPORTS  OF  CHEMICALS 

Mr.  J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Tokyo,  writes  under 
date  July  6,  1934,  that  sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  all  materials  for  fertilizer,  and  other  industrial  chemical  products,  are 
imported  into  Japan  to  the  volume  of  about  70,000  tons  annually.  Demand  for 
these  chemicals  has  increased  this  year  due  to  development  of  the  munitions 
industry.  Imports  during  the  first  half  of  1934  totalled  103,200  tons,  and  further 
shipments  are  expected. 

It  is  reported  that  500  tons  of  chlorate  of  potash  has  recently  been  imported 
by  a  Japanese  trading  company  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union 
produces  a  large  amount  of  chlorate  of  potash  from  rock  salt,  annual  output 
being  estimated  at  2,000,000  tons. 
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TRADE  OF  HONGKONG,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1934 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(HK$1  equals  $0.37  Canadian) 

Hongkong,  August  2,  1934. — The  depressed  state  of  business  conditions  in 
Hongkong  and  South  China  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934  is  evidenced  in 
the  statistics  issued  by  the  Hongkong  Government  covering  this  period.  When 
compared  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year  the  total  trade  of  the 
colony  shows  a  considerable  decrease,  imports  being  less  by  24-5  per  cent  and 
exports  less  by  39-3  per  cent. 

In  the  first  half  of  1934  imports  were  valued  at  HK$195,542,000  as  com- 
pared with  HK$258,950,000  in  the  first  half  of  1933.  Exports  totalled  HK$157,- 
108,000  as  against  HK$21 1,555,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  by  prin- 
cipal countries  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  and  1933: — 

Imports  Exports 


United  Kingdom  

Australia  

Burma  

Canada  

India  

New  Zealand  

Straits  

Belgium  

North  China  

Middle  China  

South  China  

Indo-China  

Germany  

Holland  

Italy  

Japan   

Macao  

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Philippines  

Si  am  

Sweden  

United  States  


January  to  J une 

J anuary  to  June 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Thousands  of  Hongkong  Doll 

ars 

$15,320 

$28,131 

$  2,929 

$  1,323 

3,059 

4.567 

655 

613 

382 

2,858 

799 

734 

2.341 

2,673 

815 

826 

4,042 

8.490 

1,844 

2,498 

75 

36 

132 

170 

2.157 

3.211 

12,014 

9.844 

2,410 

4,020 

558 

915 

34,274 

38,276 

14,347 

21,061 

4,107 

5,152 

9,536 

16,810 

28,989 

29.972 

50,767 

89,946 

15,390 

27,415 

11,721 

11,985 

5.851 

9,409 

1.689 

1.564 

2,058 

2,331 

680 

510 

1,133 

1,470 

126 

277 

15,610 

11.349 

5,248 

6.620 

3,883 

3,920 

9,038 

9.911 

16.971 

19,694 

3,698 

4,131 

681 

680 

2,925 

4.611 

16,265 

27,422 

7,666 

8,420 

652 

580 

91 

57 

12,668 

18,615 

8,670 

8,270 

From  the  following  table  giving  percentages  of  the  total  import  trade  shared 
by  the  chief  countries  exporting  to  Hongkong  in  the  first  half  years  of  1934  and 
1933  it  will  be  noted  that  the  only  countries  recording  increases  during  the  period 
under  review  were  China,  Japan,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Canada:  


1934 

1933 

1934  1933 

Percentages  » 

Percentages 

34.4 

28.3 

8.0 

4.4 

India  

..      2.1  3.5 

N.  E.  Indies  

.  .  8.7 

7.6 

..      1.6  1.8 

United  Kingdom.  .  .  . 

..  7.8 

10.9 

Canada  

1.2  1.0 

6.5 

7.2 

Belgium  

1.2  1.6 

Indo-China  

7.9 

10.6 

Others   

..      9.4  8.9 

8.3 

10.6 

British  Empire.  .    .  . 

..     14.7  20.2 

3.6 

China  

..    34.4  28.3 

The  import  trade  in  piece-goods,  which  constitutes  the  most  important  com- 
modity group  of  imports  entering  Hongkong,  once  again  declined  drastically. 
The  respective  figures  were  HK$28,800,000  for  the  first  half  of  1934  and  HK$36,- 
400,000  for  the  first  half  of  1933;  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  fell  from 
28-4  per  cent  (HK$10,300,000)  to  14-6  per  cent  (HK$4. 200,000) ,  while  Japan's 
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share  increased  from  8  per  cent  (HK$2,900,000)  to  15-4  per  cent  (HK$4,400,- 
000).  The  North  China  share  of  this  trade  has  steadily  increased  from  22  per 
cent  in  the  first  half  of  1931  to  29-3  per  cent  in  1932,  46-9  per  cent  in  1933,  and 
52-9  per  cent  in  1934. 

Although  the  first  half  of  the  year  1934  was  marked  by  semi-stable  exchange 
rates,  this  factor  did  not  react  to  the  advantage  of  import  trade  in  general,  as 
would  be  expected  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  absence  of  a  favourable 
reaction  is  variously  attributed  to  several  causes — the  restriction  of  demand 
from  the  interior  of  South  China  for  foreign  goods  consequent  upon  the  upward 
revision  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  duties  towards  the  end  of  1933; 
scarcity  of  funds  occasioned  by  the  continued  lack  of  remittances  by  Chinese 
abroad  to  their  families  in  South  China,  forcing  a  great  proportion  of  the  inland 
population  to  restrict  their  purchases  of  foreign  goods  to  essentials  and  stimulat- 
ing the  consumption  of  domestic  products;  the  epidemic  of  failures  among  the 
native  banking  organizations  during  the  latter  part  of  1933,  which  had  its  reper- 
cussion on  the  many  Chinese  import  houses  of  long-established  repute,  causing 
*  numerous  voluntary  liquidations  or  declared  bankruptcies.  The  warehouse 
inventories  of  these  firms  were  forced  on  the  local  market  at  prices  considerably 
below  replacement  cost,  severely  disorganizing  marketing  and  forcing  importers 
to  suffer  losses  on  bona  fide  stocks  in  order  to  bring  their  prices  within  reason- 
able range  of  the  competition  created  by  the  dumping  of  these  distressed  stocks. 

No  better  example  could  be  cited  of  the  support  forthcoming  for  domestic 
products  than  that  of  textiles,  where  North  China  is  shown  as  more  than 
doubling  her  share  of  this  trade  during  the  last  three  years,  to  the  detriment 
principally  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  successful  development  of  new  indus- 
tries within  South  China  itself  will  be  accomplished  with  the  support  of  the 
buying  public  and  at  the  expense  of  similar  products  of  foreign  manufacture.  At 
the  present  time  the  scope  of  industrialization  in  South  China,  or  even  China 
itself,  has  not  extended  to  a  degree  where  elimination  of  the  use  of  foreign  goods 
is  imminent,  nor  is  this  likely  for  some  time  to  come.  However,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  low  costs  of  production  supplemented  by,  in  some  cases,  almost  prohibi- 
tive duties,  the  products  of  South  China  will  offer  serious  competition  in  the 
domestic  market  with  its  restricted  purchasing  power. 

Canada's  share  of  the  hongkong  trade 

Although  in  terms  of  Hongkong  dollars  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  of  the 
colony  for  the  period  under  review  declined  to  HK$2,341,000  from  HK$2,673,000 
for  the  first  half  of  1933,  the  gold  dollar  equivalents  of  these  figures  reveal  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  G$251,380,  the  respective  values  for  the  half  years  being 
G$866,170  and  G$614,790. 

Canadian  imports  were  listed  under  the  following  commodity  group  head- 
ings: foodstuffs  and  provisions  (G$423,882),  vehicles  (G$157,943),  paper  and 
paperware  (G$99,826),  metals  (G$79,307),  building  materials  (G$47,792),  sund- 
ries (G$34,957),  animals  (G$ll,500),  and  hardware  (G$5,333). 

Flour. — Imports  of  this  commodity  from  Canada  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1934  showed  a  considerable  increase  over  the  figure  recorded  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year,  the  respective  totals  being  G$306,652  and  G$262,639. 

Motor  Cars. — Canada's  contribution  to  this  trade  was  G$149,887  for  the 
period  under  review  as  against  G$24,278  for  the  first  half  of  1933. 

Newsprint. — A  considerable  increase  in  Canadian  newsprint  imports  into 
Hongkong  during  the  first  half  of  1934  is  shown  in  the  figure  of  G$99,252,  the 
total  for  the  same  period  of  1933  being  G$37,564. 

Fish  and  Fishery  Products. — Canadian  imports  under  this  heading,  which 
are  made  up  solely  of  shipments  of  dry  salt  herring,  were  recorded  at  G$76,687 
as  against  G$473715. 
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Lumber. — Imports  of  Douglas  fir  were  recorded  at  G$32,281,  softwoods 
G$18,092,  and  timber  G$962,  making  a  total  of  G$51,335  as  against  a  combined 
total  of  G$22,229  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Tubes. — Iron  and  steel  tubes  imported  from  Canada  were  valued  at  G$20,- 
514,  which,  together  with  a  figure  of  G$18,290  covering  imports  of  Canadian 
brass  tubes,  makes  a  total  of  G$38,804.  There  were  no  imports  recorded  under 
this  heading  for  the  first  six  months  of  1933. 

Lead. — Imports  of  Canadian  pig  lead  amounted  to  G$13,370  as  against 
G$l  1,094  in  the  1933  period. 

Cattle. — In  March  of  this  year  the  import  returns  showed  that  37  head  of 
cattle,  presumably  cows,  were  imported  into  Hongkong.  These  were  valued  at 
G$l  1,500. 

Leather. — Imports  of  Canadian  upper  leather  were  valued  at  G$10,623  as 
compared  with  G$4,163  in  the  first  six  months  of  1933.  Business  in  sole  leather, 
however,  shows  a  decline,  the  respective  figures  being  G$9,911  and  G$4,079. 

Canned  Milk. — Canadian  imports  under  this  heading  were  valued  at  G$8,595 
as  against  G$10,317. 

Rolled  Oats. — The  respective  figures  covering  this  commodity  were  G$7,945 
and  G$7,890. 

Butter. — The  value  of  butter  imports  from  Canada  was  G$5,218  as  against 
G$7,023. 

Other  Canadian  imports  were:  paints,  G$5,043;  zinc,  G$3,311;  fruits, 
G$3,554;  spirits,  G$2,914;  vehicles  n.o.p.,  G$2,280;  wheat  bran,  G$2,075;  pota- 
toes, G$2,073;  barley,  G$2,219;  musical  instruments,  G$l, 856;  macaroni,  G$l,- 
184;  miscellaneous  foodstuffs,  G$l,417;  and  canned  vegetables,  G$793. 


TRADE  OF  SPAIN  IN  1933 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(In  the  following  report  no  conversions  of  currency  have  been  made,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  values  are  given  in  gold  pesetas,  now  used  for  customs  and 
statistical  purposes  only.   At  parit3*,  one  gold  peseta  equals  $0- 193  Canadian.) 

Milan,  July  20,  1934. — The  total  value  of  Spanish  external  trade  during 
1933,  as  shown  by  official  Spanish  statistics,  amounted  to  904-6  million  gold 
pesetas  as  against  1,718  million  gold  pesetas  (revised  figure)  for  the  preceding 
year,  a  decrease  of  47-3  per  cent. 

Total  imports  during  1933,  excluding  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion, 
amounted  to  4,037,805  tons  as  against  5,133,492  tons  (revised  figure)  in  1932. 
In  point  of  value,  excluding  coin  and  bullion,  imports  in  1933  totalled  836,060,449 
pesetas  as  compared  with  975,441,915  pesetas  (revised  figure)  in  1932.  Imports 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  during  1933  were  valued  at  1,225,075  pesetas 
as  against  similar  imports  totalling  269,713  pesetas  in  1932. 

Total  exports  during  1933  amounted  to  6,158,988  tons  valued  at  673,012,061 
pesetas  as  compared  with  5,810,006  tons  valued  at  742,313,671  pesetas  in  1932. 
Of  these  figures,  during  1933  a  total  of  62-8  tons  valued  at  4,476,096  pesetas 
represented  exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion.  In  1932,  of  the  total 
given  above,  74-5  tons  valued  at  3,932,355  pesetas  were  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion. 

As  compared  with  1932,  imports  into  Spain  in  point  of  value  showed 
decreases  in  all  general  categories  excepting  that  of  "  live  animals,"  according 
to  official  Spanish  statistics,  as  shown  by  the  following  tables,  while  in  regard 
to  quantity,  all  groups  showed  decreases: — 
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Imports 


1933  1932 

Commodity                    Tons        Gold  Pesetas  Tons        Gold  Pesetas 

Live  animals                              2,779          2,921,763  3.704  2,216,430 

Raw  materials                      2,456,950       313.309,543  2,769,839  361,486,529 

Manufactured   articles  .        1,271,750       382,596,108  1,544,241  416,462,786 

Foodstuffs                               306,326       137,233,035  815,708  194,276,170 


Total..   4,037,805       836,060,449       5,133,492  975,441,915 


In  the  foodstuffs  category,  in  which  the  heaviest  decreases  were  recorded, 
the  major  decline  in  imports  was  registered  under  the  heading  "  cereals  and 
derived  flours/'  which  dropped  from  580,168  tons  in  1932  to  78,665  tons  in  1933. 
A  large  grain  crop  in  the  1932-33  season  is  accountable,  while  on  the  other  hand 
insufficient  stocks  in  the  previous  year  made  it  necessary  to  raise  the  restrictions 
ordinarily  imposed  on  such  imports. 

In  the  other  groups  decreases  were  general  but  did  not  reach  such  major 
proportions  as  shown  for  cereals. 

Classified  under  main  groups,  official  Spanish  statistics  show  exports  as 
follows  in  1933  and  1932:— 


Exports 


1933  1932 

Commodity                    Tons        Gold  Pesetas  Tons        Gold  Pesetas 

Live  animals                                 575             569,076  870  637,041 

Raw  materials                      4.051,966       108.969.433  3.788,297  107,459,556 

Manufactured    goods    .          320.605       114,795,848  181,883  115,742,135 

Foodstuffs                             1.785,779       444,201.608  1,838.882  514.542,584 


6,158,925       668,535,965       5,809,932  738,381,316 


It  will  be  noted  that  while  exports  of  manufactured  goods  showed  a  heavy 
increase  in  quantity,  an  actual,  if  slight,  decrease  in  value  was  recorded.  Wool 
textiles  showed  the  heaviest  increase  in  quantity  (50-1  per  cent,  the  1933  figure 
being  2,981  tons),  but  silk,  cotton,  and  linens  all  decreased.  Exports  of  live 
animals  decreased,  but  exports  of  untanned  hides  increased  by  45-5  per  cent, 
the  1933  figure  being  8,252  tons.  The  1933  figure  for  exports  of  paper  and  paper 
manufactures,  14,869  tons,  showed  an  increase  of  87-4  per  cent.  Under  the 
heading  "  machines,  apparatus,  and  vehicles"  an  increase  of  68-2  per  cent  was 
recorded,  the  1933  figure  being  2,038  tons. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Spanish  official  statistics  unfortunately  do  not  list  all  commodities  accord- 
ing to  source  of  supply,  nor  are  total  imports  from  or  exports  to  the  various 
trading  countries  listed  separately.  As  a  result,  study  of  these  figures  gives  only 
a  partial  indication  of  Canada's  position  in  Spanish  trade. 

The  following  imports  in  1933  are  specifically  credited  to  Canada  according 
to  the  Spanish  official  statistics: — 


Gold  Pesetas 

Auto  vehicles  including  chassis  and  motors.. 

.  .No. 

2,442 

7.252.239 

No. 

36 

1  40.168 

Kg. 

468.323 

1,034,815 

Tubes  

.  .Kg. 

22.872 

70,978 

..Kg. 

2,768 

2.680 

Total 


8,509,880 
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According  to  figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canadian 
exports  to  Spain  during  1933  reached  a  total  value  of  $1,886,456.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  8-7  per  cent  in  respect  of  1932  when  the  total  was  $2,066,980.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures,  heaviest  exports  to  Spain  from 
Canada  in  1933  come  under  the  headings  iron  and  its  products,  $1,614,626;  agri- 
cultural and  vegetable  products,  $196,697;  non-ferrous  metals  and  products, 
$25,901;  non-metallic  minerals  and  products,  $17,315;  and  wood  and  paper, 
$21,817. 

Automobiles,  Chassis  with  Motors. — Out  of  a  total  of  494  machines  imported 
into  Spain  in  1933,  Canada  supplied  111.  Other  sources  of  supply  were  the 
United  Kingdom,  338;  France,  19;  Germany,  7;  and  the  United  States,  8. 

Open  Cars. — Imports  of  open  cars  into  Spain  during  1933  totalled  222,  of 
which  Canada  supplied  42;  the  United  Kingdom,  40;  France,  50;  Germany,  70; 
and  the  United  States,  3. 

Closed  Cars. — Closed  cars  were  imported  into  Spain  during  1933  to  the 
number  of  8,691,  of  which  Canada  supplied  1,989;  Great  Britain,  1,775;  France, 
2,761;  Germany,  1,042;  and  the  United  States,  157. 

Tires. — Spain  imported  casings  to  a  total  of  2,546,028  kilos  in  1933  with  a 
value  of  7,183,944  gold  pesetas.  Of  the  totals,  Canada  supplied  468,323  (1,034,- 
815  gold  pesetas).  Chief  source  of  supply  was  the  United  Kingdom,  667,089 
tires  (1,682,838  gold  pesetas),  followed  by  France,  644,423  tires  (2,085,811  gold 
pesetas) ;  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  were  other  leading  suppliers. 

Inner  Tubes. — In  1933  Canada  shipped  22,872  tubes  valued  at  79,978  gold 
pesetas  out  of  a  total  of  199,376  tubes  valued  at  670,017  gold  pesetas.  France 
was  the  leading  supplier  with  97,866  tubes  (341,281  gold  pesetas),  followed  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  42,560  tubes  (131,658  gold  pesetas) ;  Canada  being  third 
with  amounts  as  given  above.  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  also 
supplied. 

According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures,  Canada  during  1933 
shipped  the  following  manufactures  of  rubber  to  Spain:  tire  casings,  17,508 
($191,088);  tire  tubes,  5,611  ($6,066);  rubber  belting,  4,886  pounds  ($1,421); 
rubber  boots  and  shoes,  6,571  pairs  ($2,655) ;  tennis  shoes,  1,650  pairs  ($708)  ; 
rubber  heels,  270  pairs  ($16) ;  rubber  manufactures  n.o.p.,  $2,071;  waste  rubber, 
639  cwt.  ($1,413). 

Milk  Powder. — According  to  Spanish  official  statistics,  in  1933  Canada 
shipped  2,768  kilos  of  milk  powder  valued  at  2,680  gold  pesetas,  out  of  a  total 
of  195,203  kilos  valued  at  453,468  gold  pesetas.  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
figures  show  exports  of  this  commodity  to  Spain  in  the  same  period  amounting 
to  77  cwt.  valued  at  $745. 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  also  show  shipments  of  cheese  amount- 
ing to  14  cwt.  valued  at  $225  during  1933. 

Other  Canadian  exports  to  Spain  in  1933,  not  specifically  listed  in  Spanish 
official  statistics  but  recorded  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  were: 
asbestos,  409  tons  ($17,726);  asbestos  manufactures,  $1,261 ;  copper  ingots,  bars, 
cakes,  slabs,  billets,  114  cwt.  ($700)  ;  copper,  old  and  scrap,  2,034  cwt.  ($13,745) ; 
aluminium  in  blocks,  etc,  5  cwt.  ($116);  mineral  pigments,  376  cwt.  ($1,422); 
harvesters  and  binders,  three  valued  at  $676;  ploughs  and  parts  n.o.p.,  $364; 
pulp-wood,  sulphite,  6,282  cwt.  ($16,078);  and  wallpaper,  1,780  rolls  ($389). 
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EXPORTS  TO  CAXADA 


According  to  official  Spanish  statistics,  exports  to  Canada  during  1933,  with 
comparative  figures  for  1932,  were  as  follows: — 


1933  1932 


Gold 

Gold 

Quantity 

Pesetas 

Quantity 

Pesetas 

Manufactured  cork.    . . 

.  .quintals 

5.051 

136.207 

5.202 

149,939 

Chlorate  of  sodium.   . . 

.  .quintals 

188,512 

124,264 

155,493 

94,206 

7,875 

65.965 

11,056 

118,295 

Almonds,  unshelled   . . 

.  .quintals 

3.352 

174,300 

3.161 

243,487 

Almonds,  shelled  . . 

,  quintals 

4,363 

806.629 

3.651 

707,194 

Filberts,  shelled  .  . 

412 

49.130 

902 

98,505 

747 

74,027 

980 

79,918 

3.164 

156.339 

2,819 

105.736 

Wine,  ordinary  

.    . .hecto. 

78 

2.938 

672 

15,207 

Amontillado  and  Jerez  . 

.  .  .hecto. 

1.248 

135,990 

994 

55,049 

Preserved  vegetables  .  . 

.    .  .kilos. 

118,076 

69,322 

73.956 

38,424 

Total   1,775,111 


EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  THE  BELG  OLUXEMBURG  ECONOMIC  UNION 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  metric  quintal  equals  220-4  pounds;  21-50  Belgian  francs  equal  one  dollar  Canadian) 

Brussels,  August  23,  1934. — Official  statistics  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg 
Economic  Union's  external  trade  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1934,  in 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  reveal  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  both  imports  and  exports  and  a  decline  in  their  value, 
as  indicated  in  the  following  tables: — 

Imports 

1934  1933 

Jan.-June  Jan.-June  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Volume  in  metric  quintals   ..    ..        156.243.079  155.186,472  +1,056,607 

Value  in  1,000  francs                              7.122,942  7,633,379  -  510,437 

Exports 

Volume  in  metric  quintals  .  .  .  .  101.022.325  100.053.822  +  968,503 
Value  in  1,000  francs   7,017,762  7,152,438       -  134,676 

A  substantial  advance  was  disclosed  in  the  volume  of  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  semi-manufactured  products  and  of  exports  of  manufactured  goods, 
while  decreases  were  recorded  in  the  volume  of  imports  of  living  animals,  food- 
stuffs and  beverages,  and  manufactured  goods,  and  of  exports  of  living  animals, 
foodstuffs  and  beverages,  and  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  products. 
Gold  and  silver  imports  and  exports  respectively  showed  increases  of  337  and 
580  metric  quintals. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Figures  pertaining  to  imports  from  Canada  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  to  exports  from  the  Belgo-Luxemburg 
Economic  Union  to  the  Dominion  during  the  period  under  review  and  the  first 
six  months  of  1933  are  as  follows: — 
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Imports 

1934  1933 

Jan.- June  Jan.- June  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Volume  in  metric  quintals                         1,659.180  1,036,918  +  622,262 

Value  in  1,000  francs                                   89,877  59,060  +  30,817 

Value     in    Canadian    currency  at 

present  rate  of  exchange                   $4,180,325  $2,746,976  +$1,433,349 

Exports 

Volume  in  metric  quintals                            131,605  178,579  —  46,974 

Value  in  1,000  francs                                     43,455  41,864  +  1,591 

Value    in     Canadian    currency  at 

present  rate  of  exchange   ..    ..      $2,021,162  $1,947,162  +$  74,000 

Of  the  commodities  exported  from  Canada  to  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Econ- 
omic Union,  wheat  showed  the  most  marked  advance,  the  quantities  shipped 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  being  1,411,906  metric  quintals  valued 
at  72,223,000  francs  ($3,359,209  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange),  as  against 
932,946  metric  quintals  valued  at  43,318,000  francs  ($2,014,790)  in  the  first  half- 
year  of  1933,  an  increase  of  478,960  metric  quintals  and  28,905,000  francs 
($1,344,419).  There  were  increases  in  other  commodities,  but  in  the  absence  of 
detailed  figures  no  comparisons  can  be  shown.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favour 
of  Canada  stood  at  $2,159,163. 

According  to  the  Belgian  official  statistics,  Canadian  goods  in  transit 
amounted  to  6,619  metric  quintals  valued  at  1,941,000  francs  ($90,279)  during 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1934,  as  compared  with  91,297  metric  quintals 
estimated  at  7,041,000  francs  ($327,488)  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  a 
decline  of  84,678  metric  quintals  in  volume  and  of  5,100,000  francs  ($237,209) 
in  value. 


EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  THE  BELGIAN  CONGO  IN  1933 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  Belgian  franc  equals  approximately  $0-046  Canadian 

at  present  rate  of  exchange) 

Brussels,  August  28,  1934. — According  to  official  statistics,  imports  and 
exports  of  the  Belgian  Congo  in  1933  amounted  respectively  to  133,380,859 
kilograms  valued  at  389,358,885  Belgian  francs  and  269,063,789  kilograms  esti- 
mated at  658,348,150  francs;  those  for  1932  to  182,878,189  kilograms  valued  at 
464,631,939  francs  and  206,239,715  kilograms  totalling  667,922,436  francs.  These 
figures  indicate  therefore  a  decline  of  49,497,330  kilograms  (27-06  per  cent)  in 
the  volume  of  imports  and  of  75,273,054  francs  (16-2  per  cent)  in  their  value, 
and  a  surplus  of  62,824,074  kilograms  (30-46  per  cent)  in  the  volume  of 
exports,  their  value  showing  a  decline  of  9,574,286  francs  (1-43  per  cent).  The 
favourable  balance  of  trade  stood  at  268,989,265  francs  in  1933  as  against 
203,290,497  francs  in  1932,  an  increase  of  65,698,768  Belgian  francs. 

Subjoined  are  tables  giving  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  in  1933  and  1932  respectively  under  the  five  groups  of  com- 
modities as  established  by  the  Convention  of  Brussels  (December  31,  1913) : — 


Imports 

1933             1932  1933  1932 

Groups                                       In  Kilograms  In  Belgian  Francs 

Living  animals                                                     1,060,351       2.191,800  5,211,802  9,157,183 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages                                   26,797,960    341,178,021  77,481,378  108,534,692 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  pro- 
ducts                                                            67,113,279    109.634.703  41,888,635  52.270.384 

Manufactured  goods                                            38,409,269      36,873.665  264,777,070  294.669.680 

Gold  and  silver  

Total                                                    133,380.859    182,878.189  389.358.885  464.631.939 
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Exports 

1933  1932  1933  1932 

Groups                                       In  Kilograms  In  Belgian  Francs 

Living  animals                                                          8,088  46,106  564,257  479,322 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages                                    17,083,323  12,089,846  53,872,108  39,106,875 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  pro- 
ducts                                                          198,013,146  151,555.999  342,439,809  399,057,463 

Manufactured  goods                                            53,949,740  42,539,103  81,778,886  72,814,550 

Gold  and  silver                                                         9,492  8,661  179.693,090  156,464,226 


Total   269,063,789    206,239,715    658,348,150  667,922,436 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

METAL  SPOOLS 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1588  (July  7,  1934),  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  reports  that 
according  to  the  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  Order  No.  9,  1934, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  imported  metal  spools  for  typewriter,  adding 
machine,  or  calculating  machine  ribbons,  whether  imported  complete  or  in  parts, 
or  any  imported  flanges  therefor,  are  required  to  be  marked  at  the  time  of  sale 
in  the  United  Kingdom  with  an  indication  of  origin. 

In  accordance  with  the  order  the  indication  of  origin  shall  be  die-stamped 
or  otherwise  impressed  as  follows: — 

(a)  Metal  spools  for  typewriter,  adding  machine,  or  calculating  machine  ribbons — on 
the  outer  surface  of  one  flange. 

(b)  Flanges  imported  separately  for  metal  spools  of  the  above  description — on  the  outer 
surface  of  each  flange. 

The  order  does  not  apply  to  any  metal  spool  which  at  the  time  of  importa- 
tion forms  an  integral  part  of  a  typewriter,  adding  machine,  or  calculating 
machine,  provided  that  the  machine  itself  bears  an  indication  of  origin. 

The  order  will  come  into  operation  on  November  14,  1934. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Montserrat  Quota  on  Foreign  Textiles 

A  Montserrat  proclamation  of  July  30,  1934  (published  in  Leeward 
Islands  Gazette  of  August  8),  imposed  a  quota  on  piece-goods  of  woven  fabric 
containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  cotton  or  artificial  silk,  or  of  cotton  and  arti- 
ficial silk  combined.  The  importation  of  such  piece-goods  during  the  quota 
period  (May  7  to  December  31,  1934,  inclusive)  from  foreign  countries  is  limited 
as  follows:  from  the  United  States,  122,800  yards;  from  all  other  foreign  coun- 
tries, each  8,768  yards.  Quotas  do  not  apply  to  any  country  within  the  British 
Empire. 

French  Tariff  on  Live  Stock  and  Meats:   a  Correction 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1591 
(July  28,  1934),  page  169,  regarding  an  increase  in  the  French  duty  on  live  stock 
and  meats,  the  import  licence  tax  previously  applicable  in  addition  to  the  duty 
was  reduced  in  most  cases  by  about  the  same  amount  as  the  increase  in  duty. 
Consequently  the  total  of  the  duty  and  import  licence  tax  remains  about  the 
same. 

Frozen  pork  livers  continue  to  be  dutiable  at  one-half  the  rates  applicable 
to  frozen  pork  and  are  not  subject  to  the  import  licence  tax.  Consequently,  the 
general  tariff  on  frozen  pork  livers,  which  applies  to  imports  from  Canada,  is 
now  200  francs  per  100  kilos,  and  the  minimum  tariff  100  francs. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  10 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  10,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September  4,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal..  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milrei3  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

>resent  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

old  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Sept.  4 

Sept.  10 

.1407 

$  .1878 

$  .1863 

41 

.  1390 

.2325 

.2303 

24 

.0072 

.0126 

.0121 

7 

.0296 

.0412 

.0409 

34 

.2680 

.2189 

.2169 

21 

.0252 

.0218 

.0215 

44 

.0392 

.0653 

.0647 

24 

.2382 

.3885 

.3902 

4 

4.8666 

4.8928 

4.8548 

2 

.0130 

.0095 

.0093 

7 

.4020 

.6710 

.6646 

24 

.1749 

.2927 

.2925 

44 

.0526 

.0850 

.0842 

3 

.0176 

.0228 

.0226 

64 

.2680 

.2462 

.2440 

34 

.0442 

.  0452 

.0451 

54 

.0060 

.0099 

.0099 

6 

.1930 

.1354 

.1341 

6 

.2680 

.2527 

.2504 

24 

.1930 

.3234 

.3204 

2 

1.0000 

.9756 

.9700 

14 

.4245 

.2732 

.2667 

.1196 

.0829 

.0824 

.1217 

.1044 

.1038 

44 

.9733 

.5561 

.5529 

4 

.4985 

.2727 

.2711 

4-5 

.2800 

.2317 

.2279 

6 

.1930 

.3220 

.3104 



1.0342 

.7951 

.7880 



1 . 0000 

.9766 

.9710 



.3854 

.3807 



.3650 

.3695 

.3662 

34 

.4985 

.2932 

.2908 

3.65 

.4020 

.6737 

.6679 

4 

.3481 

.3425 

.4424 

.  45GT 

.4510 

.5678 

.5766 

.5699 

1.0138 

1 . 01"93 

1.0133 

4.8666 

4.9028 

4.8645 

1.0138 

1.0193 

1.0133 

.0392 

.0654 

.0650 

.0392 

.0654 

.0650 

4.8666 

3.9142 

3.8838 

4.9431 

5.0183 

4.9793 

4.8666 

3.9458 

3.9151 

4.8666 

4.8986 

4.8608 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with- 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Onit.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 
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Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  ALfca.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

Foodstuffs — 

Flour  

Potatoes  

Milk  Powder,  Separated  and 
Full  Cream  

M  iscellaneous — 

White  Fishmeal  

Aminopyrine  

Antipyrine  

Automotive  Spare  Parts  

Cotter  Pins  and  Split  Keys  

Kaffir  Hoes  

Hayforks  

Patent  Leather  

Electric  Hair  Dryers;  Electric 
Percolators  

Lithographic  Stone  

Zinc  Sheets  for  Printing  

Condurango  Bark  

Tire  Mill  End  or  Uncured  Tire 
Friction  

Cube  Nickel  

Cloth  Pinking  Shears  

Douglas  Fir,  Rough  Merchant- 
able  

Ultramarine  Blue  in  Powder.  . . . 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


915-16 
917 

918 


919 
920 
921 
922 
923 
924 
925 
926 

927 
928 
929 
930 

931 
932 
933 

934 
935 


San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 
Camaguey,  Cuba.  .  .  . 


Glasgow,  Scotland. 


Rotterdam,  Holland  

Osaka,  Japan  

Osaka,  Japan  

Mexico  City,  Mexico  

Mexico  City,  Mexico  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa 
Batavia,  Java  


Batavia,  Java 
Osaka,  Japan. 
Osaka,  Japan. 
Osaka,  Japan. 


Kobe,  Japan 
Kobe,  Japan. 
Kobe,  Japan. 


Lima,  Peru  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 


Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 
Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Sept.  21';  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  28;  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Oct.  5;  Duchess  of  York,  Oct.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Cunard-White 
Star  Line,  Sept.  28. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Sept.  21;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  28;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  5  and  19; 
Beaverford,  Oct.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Sept.  21;  Ascania,  Sept.  28;  Aurania, 
Oct.  5;   Alaunia,  Oct.  12 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;   Cairnvalona,  Cairn-Thomson  Line, 

Oat.  5. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Sept.  20;  Manchester  Producer,  Sept.  27;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Oct.  4;  Manchester  Division,  Oct.  11;  Manchester  Regiment,  Oct.  18; 
Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  25 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea Salacia,  (Sept.  18;  Nortonian,  Oct.  6; 
Kas-talia,  Oct.  16— all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— Bristol  City,  Sept.  27;  New  York  City,  Oct.  25— both 
Bristol  City  Line.  .  . 

To  Glasgow.— Athenia,  Sept.  21;  Sulairia,  Sept.  28;  Letitia,  Oct.  5;  Airthria,  Oct.  12— 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 
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To  Aberdeen  and  Hull.— Kyno,  Oct.  3;  Kelso,  Oat.  24— both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Sept.  21;  Cairnross,  Oct.  5;  Cairn- 
esk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  19 — ^all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Sept.  27  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Hada  County,  Sept.  20;  Brant  County,  Oct.  13 — both  County  Line  (call 
at  Havre);  Beaverbrae,  Sept,  21;  Beaverhill,  Sept.  28;  Bcaverford,  Oct.  12;  Beaverdale, 
Oct.  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Sept.  17;  Evanger,  Oct.  5;  Kings  County,  Oat.  17 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagon,  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line  (calls  at  Bremen), 
Sept.  28;  Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  5 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valsavpia,  Sept.  26;  Giorgio  Ohlscn,  Oat.  14;  Val- 
prato,  Oct.  12 — all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  Sept.  21 ;  Ragnhildsholm. 
Oct.  10;  Sparreholm,  Oct.  20 — all  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  Frode  (does  not  call  at 
Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Oct.  4. 

To  Norwegian  Port*. — Tyrifjord,  first  half  September;  Idef.jord,  second  half  September 
— both  Norwegian-America  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nftd.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Sept.  28  and  Oct.  12;  Winona,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Sept.  2S  and  Oct.  12. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  Sept.  17;  New  Northland,  Sept,  20— both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Sept.  20;  Chomedy,  Oct.  4;  Coiborne  (calls  at  St,  Georges), 
Oct,  18 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo 
offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Sept.  28 
and  Oct.  12. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  ATassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  Sept.  19;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Sept. 
28;  Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  3;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Oct.  12 — all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Ja  maica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer.  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment ait  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Eir  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de  Janeiro), 
Sept.  27;  Nicoline  Maersk  (does  not  call  at  Santos),  Oct.  11 — both  International  Freighting 
Corp.;  Loch  Maddy  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de  Janeiro),  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Oct.  8. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Manila.  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Dalny  and  Singapore. — City  of  Newcastle,  Canadian 
Far  East,  Line,  Oct.  6. 

To  Padang,  Batavia,  Chcribon,  Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Macassar  and  Straits  Settlements 
via  Port  Said. — Rhexenor,  Java-New  York  Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lytttlton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Victor,  Sept.  22;  Canadian 
Constructor,  Oct.  26— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Challenger,  Sept.  29;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  Oct.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth.  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — Rhesus,  Sept,  17; 
Cochrane  (calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Sept.  25— both 
Elder-Dempster  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Sept,  21;  Empress  of  Britain,  Sept.  29  and  Oct. 
13 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  25;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  13 — both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Hero,  Sept.  12;   Manchester  Exporter,  Oct.  2 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Quaker  City  (calls  at  Hamburg),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  6. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Oct.  2. 

To  Dundee  and  Leith. — Quaker  City.  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct,  6. 

To  Antwerp .— Westernland,  Sept.  23;  Pennland,  Oct.  7— both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  Sept,  24;  Kosciuszko,  Oat.  8— both  Gdynia- 
America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Sept. 
17;  Nova  Scotia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line,  Sept.  25;  Portia  (does  not  call 
at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Sept.  26. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Sept.  17;  Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  1 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion'  Line 
Sept.  18  and  Oct.  3. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras).— Cavelier.  Canadian  National 
Sept.  17. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  ( Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.,  Sept.  26. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Sept.  24;  Colborne,  Oct.  8— both  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince, 
Sept.  26;  Silvercypress,  Oct,  10— both  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gourko,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Sept.  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua.,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Lady  Hawkins,  Canadian  National,  Sept.  21. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports.— Harboe  Jensen,  United  Fruit  Line,  Sept.  20  and 
Oct.  4. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and^  Calcutta.— -City  of  Hereford,  Sept.  27;  City  of  Dunkirk,  Oct.  15— both  American  and 
Indian  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Sept.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Sept.  22;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Oct.  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Oct.  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Nov.  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  lloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sovrabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia.  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay.— Tosari,  Sept.  28;  Silverbeech,  Oct.  29;  Silverhazel,  Nov.  30— 
all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Oct.  10. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Sept.  21;  Golden  Coast, 
Oct.  20 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney—  Wairuna,  Sept. 
17;  Hauraki,  Oct.  20 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  October. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam.— Drechtdyk,  Sept.  22;  Dinteldyk,  Oct.  6;  Dams- 
terdyk,  Oct.  20;  Lochkatrine,  Nov.  3 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if 
inducements  offer). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Sept.  22;  America, 
Nov.  10 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  September. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Oct.  22;  Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  7 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
September. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados).— Aldington  Court,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  Sept.  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Alqoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques.— A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth.  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bcira  and 
Calcutta. — Kota  Inten.  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  3. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico.—?omt  Sur,  Gulf  Pacific 
Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Sept.  26. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Brandanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  13. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Drechtdyk  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal 
Mail  Lines,  Sept.  21;  Empire  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Newcastle),  American 
Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Sept.  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Sept.  27; 
Tohsei  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  28. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  coneeriijna  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Poet  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

BLsnri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  'the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Office — Canadian   Bank   of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  Bast,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address.  Cana- 
dian): and  44  Ann  Street.  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address.  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  125-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaiten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.   (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris. 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
W.C.2.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 

London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 
Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 
of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  F.  H.  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  ANIMAL  FEEDSTUFFS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  September  7,  1934. — The  market  for  animal  feedstuffs  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  recently  shown  a  tendency  towards  higher  prices  which  seems 
likely  to  be  maintained  for  some  time  to  come.  The  factors  contributing  to  this 
development  have  been  the  almost  universal  shortage  of  feedstuffs,  especially 
on  the  Continent,  and,  coincident  with  this,  an  accentuated  demand  in  the  United 
Kingdom  resulting  from  a  strong  agricultural  policy  directed  towards  the 
increase  of  live  stock  production.  Aided  by  firm  markets  and  tariff  advantage, 
sales  of  Canadian  feedstuffs  have  been  fairly  extensive,  but  at  present  supplies 
from  the  Dominion  appear  to  be  almost  depleted.  Numerous  inquiries  have 
been  received  at  the  London  office  as  to  new  Canadian  sources  of  supply,  but  no 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  them. 

For  animal  feeding  requirements  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  following  products: — 

Grain  offals:  bran,  shorts,  middlings. 
Alfalfa  meal. 

Fish  meal:  white  fish  meal,  pilchard  meal,  herring  meal,  grey  fish  meal. 

Bone  and  meat  meal. 

Buttermilk  powder  and  milk  powder. 

Fish  oils,  cod. 
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IMPORTS 


1934 

1933 

Jan.-July 

Jan.-July 

Long  Tons 

Long  Tons 

112,624 

•  90,351 

64,469 

57,289 

12,159 

11,425 

9,063 

26,821 

198,315 

185,886 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  bran  and  pollards  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1934  and  1933  were  as  follows: — 

Imports  of  Bran  and  Pollards 


Argentina  

Other  foreign  countries  

Australia  

Other  British  countries  

Total  

While  the  tonnage  for  the  1934  period  has  been  slightly  higher  than  for  the 
corresponding  seven  months  of  1933,  for  the  month  of  July  alone  there  has  been 
a  definite  decline  compared  to  imports  in  the  same  month  of  1933,  and  1932,  the 
respective  figures  being  18,607  tons,  21,997  tons  and  20,590  tons. 

Imports  of  sharps  and  middlings  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1934  and  1933 
were  as  follows: — 

Sharps  and  Middlings 

1934  1933 
Long  Tons     Long  Tons 

British  countries   4,684  11,153 

Argentina   39,572  22,886 

Other  foreign  countries   103,139  109,303 

Total   147,395  143,322 

For  the  month  of  July,  1934,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  imports  of  sharps 
and  middlings  over  the  figures  for  the  same  month  of  1933  and  1932,  the  decrease 
in  supplies  from  British  countries  being  made  up  by  an  increase  in  those  from 

the  Argentine. 

No  figures  are  available  regarding  imports  of  fish  meal,  but  according  to 
Canadian  statistics,  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1933 
amounted  to  4,352  cwts.  valued  at  $9,550.  There  is  a  similar  lack  of  informa- 
tion respecting  importations  of  bone  and  meat  meal,  alfalfa  meal  and  butter- 
milk powder. 

GRAIN  OFFALS 

As  has  been  indicated  in  a  previous  report  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1512  of  January  21,  1933),  the  price  for  Canadian  coarse  offals  is 
largely  governed  by  quotations  for  supplies  from  Argentina,  which  are  usually 
available  in  large  quantities  at  comparatively  low  prices.  This  season  Argen- 
tine shippers  (there  are  two  large  companies  which  practically  control  the  Argen- 
tine imports)  have  not  offered  Plate  pollards  before  January /April,  and  with 
little  or  no  continental  offers,  there  exists  a  marked  scarcity  of  coarse  offals 
required  for  mixing.  At  time  of  writing,  a  few  hundred  tons  of  Plate  pollards 
for  September/December  shipment  have  been  put  on  the  market  at  £5  8s.  c.i.f., 
and  for  January /April  shipment  at  £5  6s.  3d.  c.i.f.  The  general  effect,  however, 
of  the  above-mentioned  shortage  has  been  to  increase  prices  from  the  lowest 
point  this  year  by  about  £2  per  ton. 

About  1,000  tons  of  Vancouver  shorts  were  recently  quoted  at  £6  7s.  6d. 
c.i.f.  Avonmouth,  and  the  price  subsequently  advanced  to  £6  8s.  9d.  Atlantic 
shipments  quoted  at  £7  5s.  were  considered  to  be  out  of  the  market  range.  The 
above-mentioned  prices  for  Pacific  shorts  were  better  than  London  market 
figures  for  Australian  supplies,  which  are  recognized  as  the  best  available. 
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This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Canada  had  more  satisfactory  shipping  arrange- 
ments to  Avonmouth — one  of  the  chief  importing  points  for  Canadian  feeding 
stuffs.  To  date  there  has  been  no  English  mill  operating  in  that  area,  and  this 
considerably  aided  Canadian  prospects.  However,  two  mills  are  now  in  the 
course  of  construction  at  that  centre  and  should  come  into  operation  very  soon. 
This  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  Canadian  sales. 

Bran. — The  season  for  bran  should  start  very  soon,  but  at  present  the 
trade  is  fairly  quiet.  Fair  supplies  are  available  from  the  Argentine.  Prevail- 
ing prices  are  £5  5s.  ex  ship,  £5  3s.  6d.  August/September,  and  £5  6s.  3d. 
January /April  shipment.  There  has  been  a  small  amount  of  Australian  bran 
on  offer,  recent  prices  being  £5  ex  ship  and  £6  per  ton  for  August  shipment. 
Suppliers  from  other  sources,  such  as  Chile,  New  Zealand,  and  Egypt,  have 
either  not  been  offering  at  all  or  in  too  small  quantities  to  affect  the  market. 

Middlings. — As  in  other  sections  of  the  offal  market,  the  supply  of  mid- 
dlings has  been  decidedly  short;  consequently  there  has  been  a  premium  on 
all  near  middlings.  Argentina  is  not  offering  fancy  Plate  middlings,  but  there 
are  re-sales  for  September/December  delivery  at  about  £5  10s.  with  shippers 
offering  January /April  at  £5  lis.  3d.  The  latest  price  paid  for  shipment  ex 
ship  was  £5  15s.  Australian  middlings  have  been  bought  at  £6  5s.  for  Sep- 
tember shipment.  Apart  from  these  offers  there  are  practically  no  other 
supplies  on  the  market. 

This  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  Mark  Lane  market  where  there  are  some 
thirty  merchants  who  buy  for  sale  to  their  customers  at  the  various  ports  and 
inland  points.  Shippers  are  usually  represented  by  brokers  or  agents  who  are 
able  to  establish  trade  relations  with  the  aforementioned  dealers.  The  excep- 
tion to  this  is  the  Argentine.  Supplies  from  this  source  are  in  the  hands  of 
two  large  interests  who  deal  direct  with  the  buyers.  For  small  shippers  it  is 
usually  preferable  to  deal  through  an  agent  or  broker,  as  this  ensures  a  better 
chance  of  a  fair  market  price  being  received. 

ALFALFA  MEAL 

This  season  little  alfalfa  meal  from  Eastern  Canada  is  being  offered.  Sales 
have  been  made  of  supplies  from  Western  Canada,  but  the  quantities  have 
been  small.  The  demand  in  this  market  is  for  the  finest  quality  of  alfalfa 
meal.  Western  Canadian  meal  is  regarded  as  the  best  available.  The  Eastern 
Canadian  product  is  considered  somewhat  inferior  to  Californian  and  South 
African  meal. 

The  present  price  for  South  African  meal  of  £8  per  ton,  c.i.f.,  is  of  no 
interest  to  the  market,  and  it  is  expected  that  when  the  second  and  third 
cuttings  are  harvested  in  October  and  November  still  lower  values  may  result 
unless  market  conditions  in  South  Africa  avert  a  decline  in  prices.  Californian 
alfalfa  meal,  which  has  been  taking  an  important  place  on  this  market,  was 
available  at  the  re-sale  price  of  £5  15s.  per  ton.  However,  shipping  offers  have 
been  stopped,  so  that  an  all-round  shortage  of  supplies  may  develop.  English 
alfalfa  is  being  quoted  ex  mill  at  from  £7  to  £7  10s.  per  ton.  Information  as 
to  qualities,  analyses,  and  other  details  respecting  the  market  for  alfalfa  meal 
m  the  United  Kingdom  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos 
1570  and  1583  (March  3  and  June  2,  1934.) 

FISH  MEAL 

As  in  the  case  of  other  feedstuff  s,  the  market  for  fish  meals  has  become 
very  firm.  Those  in  demand  are  white  fish  meal  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  pilchard 
and  herring  meal.  At  present  a  number  of  feedstuff  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors have  shown  a  new  interest  in  this  product,  and  fresh  channels  are 
being  opened  up.   The  main  point  which  distributors  insist  on  is  that  fish  meal 
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for  cattle  foods  must  not  contain  more  than  6  per  cent  of  oil.  This  is  the 
maximum  which  has  been  advocated  by  official  agricultural  experts  in  this 
country.  English  fish  meal  manufactured  at  Hull  is  regarded  as  very  satis- 
factory, and  an  analysis  shows  the  following  content:  Albuminoids  (minimum 
60  per  cent),  70  per  cent;  protein,  minimum,  18  per  cent;  oil,  maximum,  3  per 
cent;  salt,  1  per  cent. 

At  present  English  fish  meal  is  being  offered  at  about  £15  per  ton,  spot. 

Of  the  Canadian  products,  white  fish  meal  from  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
preferred.  A  recent  London  quotation  for  white  fish  meal,  70  per  cent  protein, 
maximum  3  per  cent  fat,  maximum  6  per  cent  moisture,  maximum  2  per  cent 
salt,  for  November/December  delivery,  was  £16  17s.  c.i.f.  It  was  intimated 
that  this  price  was  probably  too  high  and  that  sales  would  not  develop  until 
it  had  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  English  quotation. 

British  Columbia  pilchard  meal  is  available  in  larger  quantities  than  the 
Atlantic  white  fish  meal,  and  since  it  is  not  considered  to  be  equal  to  the 
former  in  quality,  the  price  is  lower.  For  example,  one  importer  was  quoting 
to  wholesalers  British  Columbia  pilchard  meal,  minimum  65  per  cent  protein, 
maximum  9  per  cent  fat,  maximum  2  per  cent  salt,  at  £10  per  ton,  c.i.f.  London. 
A  deduction  of  5s.  per  ton  should  be  made  from  the  above  prices  to  arrive  at 
the  agent's  buying  values. 

Californian  and  other  foreign  competition  has  been  offset  by  the  10  per 
cent  duty.  At  present,  distributors'  prices  to  wholesalers  (again  allowing  5s. 
per  ton  for  buying  values)  average  for  Californian  sardine  meal,  65  per  cent 
protein,  maximum  9  per  cent  fat  and  maximum  2  per  cent  salt,  about  £9  15s. 
per  ton,  c.i.f.  (plus  10  per  cent  duty),  October  shipment. 

Japanese  fish  meal,  while  competitive  in  price,  is  not  as  satisfactory  in  qual- 
ity as  Canadian  pilchard  meal.  It  is  stated  that  Menhaden  ground  fish  meal 
may  be  purchased  at  £8  15s.  3d.  c.i.f.,  and  from  another  source  it  was  learned 
that  Menhaden  ground  meal,  62  per  cent  protein,  maximum  8  per  cent  fat, 
maximum  4  per  cent  salt,  was  being  quoted  to  the  wholesale  trade  at  £9  18s. 
c.i.f.  (plus  10  per  cent  duty). 

In  herring  meal,  one  firm  was  quoting  to  wholesalers  Alaska  meal,  70  per 
cent  protein,  maximum  10  per  cent  fat,  maximum  3  per  cent  salt,  at  £10  per  ton, 
c.i.f.,  October  shipment. 

No  quotations  on  grey  fish  meal  or  salmon  meal  appeared  to  be  available. 
However,  one  importer,  while  unable  to  supply  prices,  submitted  the  following 
analysis  as  indicating  the  type  of  grey  fish  meal  which  has  been  sold  on  this 
market:  Protein,  77  to  79  per  cent;  fat,  9  to  12  per  cent;  salt,  1-5  to  2-5  per  cent; 
moisture,  7  to  9  per  cent. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  most 
active  importers  of  this  product. 

OTHER   MEALS   AND  POWDERS 

Canadian  meat  and  bone  meal  comes  to  this  market  largely  from  one  source 
of  supply.  The  product  is  in  steady  demand,  prices  being  about  £6  5s.  to  £6  10s. 
for  30  per  cent  protein  and  £7  6s.  to  £7  12s.  6d.  for  50  per  cent  protein.  As 
present  prices  are  at  a  higher  level  in  the  United  States,  supplies  to  this  market 
have  been  curtailed,  even  though  local  price  levels  are  rising,  but  at  a  slower 
rate. 

Buttermilk  powder  and  semi-solid  buttermilk  are  also  imported  from  one 
Canadian  source,  and  interest  has  been  expressed  by  London  firms  in  obtaining 
further  supplies.  '  Milk  powder  suitable  for  animal  feeding  purposes  should  be 
of  the  cheaper  roller-processed  type  such  as  is  obtained  from  Holland.  As 
Canadian  supplies  are  usually  of  the  spray-process  type  and  of  better  quality, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  bakery  trade,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  market  would  prove  of 
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interest  to  Canadian  shippers.  However,  should  any  Canadian  firm  have  cheap 
milk  powder  to  offer,  samples  and  best  c.i.f.  prices  might  be  sent  to  the  London 
office. 

FISH  OILS 

While  cod  liver  oil  has  been  used  for  animal  feed  purposes  for  some  time, 
and  investigations  have  been  carried  on  as  to  the  feasibility  of  using  pilchard 
oil,  the  trade  and  users  are  still  reluctant  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
latter  product.   Buyers  have  still  to  be  convinced  of  its  value  as  an  animal  food. 

It  will  be  appreciated,  of  course,  that  the  prices  given  in  this  report  can  only 
be  accepted  as  affording  a  general  level,  as  the  lapse  of  time  between  preparation 
of  the  report  and  publication  must  necessarily  render  them  unrepresentative  of 
prevailing  prices. 


AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE  REVIEW,  1933-34 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  August  14,  1934.- — The  preliminary  statistics  of  the  oversea  trade 
of  Australia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  have  recently  been  issued 
by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician.  A  review  of  the  figures  for  the  period  indi- 
cates a  very  substantial  rise  in  the  total  value  of  exports,  with  a  small  increase 
in  imports.  The  satisfactory  increase  in  exports  has  added  greatly  to  Aus- 
tralia's credit  balance  abroad,  and  the  general  position  has  shown  great  improve- 
ment during  the  period  under  review,  in  spite  of  the  unsettled  international  con- 
ditions which  have  been  so  marked  beyond  the  confines  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  the  improvement  has  been  the  marked  rise  in 
wool  prices;  the  total  exports  for  1934  amounted  to  £57,000,000  (Australian  cur- 
rency) as  against  £36,000,000  for  1932-33,  although  a  greater  volume  was  shipped 
during  the  latter  period.  The  adverse  bank  exchange,  which  has  remained  con- 
stant throughout  the  year,  has  meant  much  to  the  primary  producers,  particu- 
larly the  wool-growers,  and,  conversely,  imports  have  been  checked  to  some 
extent  by  the  operation  of  the  25  per  cent  exchange  on  London. 

Following  is  a  comparative  schedule  of  the  total  exports  and  imports  for 
the  fiscal  years  1932-33  and  1933-34:— 

1932-33  1933-34  Increase 

Imports  (British  currency)  ....  £  58.013.860  £  60.985.478  £2,971,618 
Exports   (Australian  currency)  .  .         121,267,974         124,364.475  3,096,501 

Imports  during  1932-33  were  valued  in  Australian  currency  at  approxi- 
mately £72,662,360  and  in  1933-34  at  £76,384,312.  Exports  in  British  currencv 
values  were  £96,857,471  in  1932-33  and  £99,309,783  in  1933-34. 

In  analysing  the  returns,  by  separating  merchandise  from  gold  and  specie, 
the  1933-34  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  illustrated  thus: — 

Merchandise  only 
British  Currency 
1933-34 

Exports  of  merchandise   £113.599.466  £90,698,179 

Exports  of  gold  and  specie   10,765,009 

Total  exports  (Australian  currency)   £124.364.475 

Imports  of  merchandise   59.707,373  59,707,373 

Imports  of  gold  and  specie   1,278^105 

Total  imports  (British  currency)   £  60,985,478 

Exports  of  merchandise  exceed  imports  by   £30,990,806 

The  factors  limiting  importations,  namely  high  tariffs,  surtaxes,  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  Australian  pound,  operated  effectively  throughout  the  period, 
with  the  result  that  the  total  imports  of  merchandise  increased  by  less  than 
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£3,000,000  in  1933-34.  Some  relief  was  afforded  to  importers  by  the  exchange 
adjustment  proposals  instituted  on  October  5,  1933,  which  provided  for  a  maxi- 
mum reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  advantages  of 
these  proposals  being  confined  to  the  British  preferential  schedule,  they  afforded 
an  ingenious  method  of  further  implementing  the  spirit  of  the  Ottawa  Agree- 
ments without  actually  altering  the  Australian  customs  tariff  to  any  degree. 

Canadian  exporters  to  Australia,  who  had  maintained  their  contacts  through- 
out the  depression  period,  found  their  trading  opportunities  greatly  improved 
last  year.  Australian  importers  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  suitable  lines 
from  Canada,  and  a  number  of  useful  new  contacts  have  been  formed,  which 
promise  to  develop  satisfactorily. 

Other  suitable  lines  have  been  kept  out  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  com- 
petition from  oversea  and  domestic  manufacturers.  There  is  an  evident  lack 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  many  Canadian  firms  of  the  highly  competitive 
nature  of  the  Australian  market.  A  large  portion  of  the  trade  has  definitely 
been  taken  over  by  local  manufacturers,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  a  per- 
manent development.  Such  important  industries  as  men's  and  women's  ready- 
to-wear  apparel  of  all  kinds;  the  woollen  industry  in  all  its  branches;  shoe 
and  leather;  canned  foods;  furniture  and  woodworking;  rubber  tire;  motor- 
body  building;  and  heavy  engineering,  etc.,  do  not  suffer  to  any  extent  from 
oversea  competition.  The  remainder  of  the  market  which  is  open  to  oversea 
firms  is  exceedingly  well  catered  for,  and  only  the  best  values  in  merchandise, 
supported  by  faithful  attention  to  the  smallest  details  of  shipping  and  general 
service,  may  hope  to  find  a  prominent  place.  Australian  importing  houses  are 
accustomed  to  a  high  standard  of  service  from  their  oversea  suppliers,  and  Cana- 
dian firms  interested  in  this  market  should  be  ever  mindful  of  this  fact. 


The  total  exports  from  Australia  (Australian  currency)  increased  by 
£3,096,501  to  £124,364,475  in  1933-34.  Exports  of  gold  and  specie  amounted  to 
only  £10,765,009  as  compared  with  £23,534,079  in  1932-33.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  1932-33  shipments  of  gold  and  specie  included  £14,082,352  from 
the  gold  reserve  of  the  Australian  Notes  Fund,  whereas  no  such  exports  of  gold 
were  made  during  the  year  1933-34. 

The  exports  of  merchandise  during  the  period  under  review  exceeded  the 
1932-33  figures  by  £15,865,571,  a  marked  increase  of  approximately  17  per  cent. 
The  volume  of  exports  was  less  than  the  1932-33  figures,  but  the  increased  prices, 
notably  of  wool,  more  than  offset  the  decrease  in  volume. 

Following  is  a  comparative  schedule  showing  increases  and  decreases  in 
principal  export  commodities  during  the  two  trade  years: — 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS,  1933-34 


Commodities  Showing  Increases  in  Exports 


Australian  Currency  Values 


1932-33  1933-34 


•Eggs  

Beef,  frozen  

Lamb,  frozen  

Mutton,  frozen  

Sausage  casings  

Currants  

Raisins  

Fruits,  preserAred  in  liquid  .  .  . 

Rice  

Sugar   

Wine  

Kangaroo  and  wallaby  skins  . . 

Rabbit  and  hare  skins  

Sheepskins   

Wool,  greasy  

Wool,  scoured  

Wool,  tops  


£  1.018.614  £  1,066,648 

1.854,582  2,020.063 
2,165,175  2,893,138 


532,049  682,705 


213,752  368,859 


450.502  632,753 
1,728,581  1,867.422 


727,215  949,212 


54,650  134,539 
1.491,412  2,295,203 


790,801  803,322 


81.215  205,922 


460,182  953,901 

1,386,497  2,640,773 

32,108,102  49,861,653 

4,027,838  6.828,404 


271,993  435,469 
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Commodities  Showing  Increases  in  Exports — Concluded 


Australian  Currency  Values 


Ores  and  concentrates — 
Silver  and  silver-lead 

Zinc  

Other  ores,  etc  

Lead,  pig  »  . . 

Tin,  ingots   

Zinc,  bars,  blocks,  etc.  .  . 

Leather     

Timber  

Vessels  (ships)  

Silver  


1932-33 
94,028 
179,200 
67,619 
2,384,062 
189,773 
578,453 
394,238 
316,268 
61,050 
975,338 


1933-34 
315,270 
203,531 
366,126 

2,425,596 
329,410 
617,541 
612,304 
504,081 
261,559 

1,190,137 


Commodities  Showing  Decreases  in  Exports 


Australian  Currency  Values 
1932-33  1933-34 


Butter  

Cheese  

Rabbits  and  hares,  frozen 

Milk  and  cream  

Apples,  fresh  

Barley  

Wheat  

Flour   

Tobacco  

Sandalwood  

Tallow  

Machines  and  machinery  . 
Soap  


Exporting  States 


New  South  Wales .  . 

Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia  . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

Northern  Territory 


Total  exports, 


£  9,264,665 
320.084 
559,367 
927,558 

1,951,994 
352,152 
17,804,849 

4,148,973 
244,735 
132,657 
790,726 
520,693 
166,302 


1932-33 
£  46,676,333 
29,950,068 
15,279,726 
12,816,954 
14,018,532 
2,515,934 
10,427 

£121,267,974 


9,129,105 
229,388 
425,665 
739,031 

1,654,280 
305,359 

8,597,680 

3,266,718 
164,869 
114,301 
495,093 
471,496 
119,808 


1933-34 
£  42,739,906 
30,763,964 
20,030,393 
12,721,486 
15,289,627 
2,812,796 
6,303 

£124,364,475 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS,  1933-34 


The  total  imports  of  sterling  currency  values  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30,  1934,  amounted  to  £60,985,478  as  compared  with  £58,013,860  for  the 
previous  trade  year.  Imports  of  merchandise  increased  by  £2,971,618,  a  rise  of 
approximately  5  per  cent  over  1932-33.  Numerous  commodities  shared  in  the 
increased  importations  as  shown  by  the  following  schedule.  Decreases  are  also 
recorded  for  comparative  purposes. 

Commodities  Showing  Increases  in  Imports 


Sterling  Currency  Values 
1932-33  1933-34 


Fish,  preserved,  smoked,  etc  

Tea  

Whisky  

Wool  

Linseed   

Carpets,  linoleums,  etc  

Paints  and  colours  

Cable  and  wire,  covered  

Motive-power  machinery  (not  electric)  .  . 

Sewing  machines  

Tools  of  trade  

Motor  cars  and  parts  

Motor  cycles  and  parts  

Crude  rubber   

Timber,  undressed  

Glass  and  glassware  

Books  (printed),  etc  

Arms,  ammunition  and  explosives   .  . 
Bags,  baskets,  cases,  etc  


£  611.678 
1,270,948 
360,285 

37,040 
163,104 
837,491 
293,694 
372,324 
353,969 
112,317 
516,197 
1,435,771 

76,873 
295,094 
892,559 
408,499 
698,943 
538,650 

60,476 


£  730,618 

2,168,641 
428,955 
341,351 
211,910 

1,038,396 
341,992 
454,215 
522,137 
194.204 
584,310 

3.008,087 
126,517 
428,511 

1,016,842 
476,458 
790,939 
609,221 
126.855 
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Commodities  Showing  Decreases  in  Importt 


Cocoa  and  chocolate  , 

Mustard  

Copra  

Cotton  (raw)  , 

Trimmings  and  ornaments  . , 
Piece-goods — 

Cotton  and  linen  . . 

Hessian,  etc  

Silk,  or  containing  silk. 
Sewing  cottons,  threads,  etc. 

Corn  and  flour  sacks  

Cotton  yarn  

Kerosene  

Lubricating  oil  

Petrol  

Dairying  machinery  

Printing  paper  

Fertilizers  

Sulphur  


Sterling  Currency  Values 
1932-33  1933-34 


i  on  c\a^ 
lyu.uto 

t  lODjODl 

Do,yoi 

QQ  KQA 

lo  I  ,\)  16 

o  /,lt>4 

Oft  QOK 

/I  A  ROC 

olU.Zl  / 

zoo,yyo 

o.uyu.ooi 

6 1  U.40  / 

2.771.277 

544.879 

477.012 

2.014.107 

1,512,995 

586.998 

479,400 

622.838 

394,251 

783.072 

646,570 

3.704.511 

3.390,259 

196,848 

114,578 

1.817.973 

1,726,627 

783.679 

693.682 

555.844 

308.657 

Importing  State* 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland  

South  Australia .  . 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania  

Northern  Territory 

Total  imports  . 


Sterling  Currency  Values 


1932-33 
£23.831.322 
21.516.988 
4.519.578 
3.760.595 
3.816.621 
564.531 
4,225 

£58.013.860 


1933-34 
£25,976,135 
22,404.805 
4,647,869 
3,686,807 
3.604,446 
637,229 
28,187 

£60,985,478 


AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

The  fluctuations  in  Australian  trade  in  recent  fiscal  years  (July  to  June 
inclusive)  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table  of  exports  and  imports  showing 
the  trade  balance  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  Australia: — 


British  Currency 
Total  Exports    Total  imports 


1925-  26 

1926-  27 

1927-  28 

1928-  29 

1929-  30 

1930-  31 

1931-  32 

1932-  33 

1933-  34 


£148,771,937 
145.140.307 
143.213,070 
144,850,452 
125.127,148 
88.904,000 
84.923,000 
90.857.471 
99.309.783 


£151,638.178 
164.716.594 
147.944.970 
143.647.881 
131.081.320 
60,959.633 
44.729.825 
58,013.860 
60,985,478 


+  Favourable 
—Unfavourable 
-£  2,866,241 

-  19,576.227 

-  4,731.900 
1.202.571 
5.954.172 

27.944,367 
40.193,175 
38.843.611 
38,324.305 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES 

The  following  schedule  sets  out  the  position  of  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1934: — 

Twelve  Months  Fiscal  Year  to  Jane  30,  1934 

+  Surplus 

Revenue        Expenditure  —Deficit 


Commonwealth   £73,948,616  £72,647.000  +  £1.301.616 

New  South  Wales   47,250.752  50.551,117  -  3,300,365 

Victoria   24,157,901  24,953,057  -  795,156 

Queensland   13,859,385  14.987,916  -  1,128,531 

South  Australia   10,188,000  11.032.000  -  844,000 

Western  Australia   8,481,697  9.270.609  —  788,912 

Tasmania   2,698,198  2,717,742  -  19,544 


Combined  deficiency  for  the  twelve  months 
(@  $4.86  to  the  £) 


—  £5,574,892 
-$27,093,975 
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BANKS  BUYING  AND  SELLING  DOLLARS 

Australian  banks,  on  demand  transactions,  are  to-day  buying  United  States 
dollars  at  the  rate  of  $4.12^  (selling  $4.05^),  and  Canadian  dollars  at  $4.01  j 
(selling  $3.93)  in  Australian  currency,  including  the  telegraphic  transfer  ex- 
change on  London  of  £125  10s.  selling  and  £125  buying  on  every  £100  English 
currency. 

AUSTRALIAN  EXCHANGE  POSITION 

The  exchange  rates  on  London  have  remained  unaltered  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period  and  have  afforded  a  theme  of  speculative  thought  for  economists, 
bankers,  importers,  and  others  who  may  be  affected  favourably  or  unfavourably 
by  a  decrease  in  the  exchange  rate  of  25  per  cent,  or  its  ultimate  removal.  A 
downward  revision  of  the  rate  was  considered  extremely  probable  six  months 
ago,  but  recent  developments  have  somewhat  obscured  the  immediate  future, 
and  it  now  appears  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  variation  in  the  present  rates 
for  some  time.  The  unfavourable  seasonal  outlook,  as  well  as  the  heavy  drop 
in  the  price  of  wool,  are  powerful  factors  influencing  a  continuance  of  the  present 
rate. 

If  British  interests  favouring  a  return  to  parity  succeeded,  Australia  would 
be  forced  to  a  policy  of  deflation,  which  would  arrest  development,  or,  con- 
versely, higher  tariffs  would  be  necessary,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Ottawa  Agreements. 

GENERAL  AUSTRALIAN  CONDITIONS 

Australia  has  made  remarkable  progress  at  home  and  abroad  during  the 
period  under  review,  and  this  has  been  achieved  in  face  of  great  international 
unrest.  For  the  past  two  years,  sound  and  stable  government  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  factors  contributing  to  Australia's  recovery,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  recent  events  have  resulted  in  a  less  optimistic  outlook  for  the  immediate 
future. 

Wool,  the  chief  export  commodity  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  causing  much 
concern  on  the  market,  and  prospects,  following  the  recent  disappointing  London 
sales,  are  not  attractive.  The  unsettled  European  situation  may  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  weakness,  and  any  improvement  will  be  immediately  reflected 
in  the  market,  as  the  wool  trade  is  in  an  excellent  statistical  position  and  a 
normal  demand  from  overseas  should  raise  prices  considerably. 

An  indication  of  the  increase  in  industrial  activity  during  the  past  two  years 
may  be  found  in  a  survey  of  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  issued  recently.  The 
aggregate  earnings  of  forty-eight  joint-stock  companies,  whose  accounts  include 
a  portion — approximately  three  months — of  the  current  year's  results,  are  com- 
pared in  the  following  schedule  covering  twelve  months  in  each  of  the  vears 
1931  to  1934:— 

1931  1932  1933  1934 

Total  of  profits   £2,407,639       £2,015,533       £2,094,726  £2,556,086 

Total  of  losses   215,393  148,412  58,244  29,540 

Net  profits   £2,192,246       £1,867,121       £2,036,482  £2,526,546 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  totals  that  while  profits  have  increased  sub- 
stantially during  the  1934  period,  losses  have  been  steadily  moving  downward 
since  1931.  A  continuation  of  this  trend  must  result  in  an  increased  demand  for 
labour  and  in  the  restoration  of  general  prosperity. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Australian  Tobacco  Crop 

Sydney,  August  16,  1934. — The  production  of  Australian  tobacco  leaf  for 
the  season  ended  June  30  last  is  estimated  at  2,651,769  pounds.  Including  pur- 
chases out  of  the  previous  year's  crop,  6,206,103  pounds  of  Australian  leaf  have 
been  disposed  of  in  the  year.  The  amount  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
cigars  and  cigarettes  totals  4,010,999  pounds.  Imported  leaf  used  in  the  same 
period  amounted  to  16,837,344  pounds. 

Exports  of  Australian  Canned  Fruit 

The  value  of  Australian  canned  fruits  exports  during  the  season  ended 
June  30  last  represented  an  advance  of  more  than  £200,000  on  the  figures  real- 
ized in  the  preceding  year.  The  total  exports  amounted  to  59,781,000  pounds 
valued  at  £949,212  as  against  39,254,000  pounds  (£727,215)  in  1932-33.  There 
has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  demand  from  Great  Britain  for  Australian 
canned  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and  pineapple  since  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  season's  sales  of  these  fruits  have  established  a  new 
record  and  made  possible  a  clearance  of  accumulated  stocks  in  Australia. 

Overseas  Trade  of  New  South  Wales,  1933-34 

Imports  from  overseas  into  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  ended  June  30 
last  were  valued  at  £25,660,280  sterling,  an  increase  of  £1,872,943  sterling  over 
the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  Exports  for  the  year  were  valued  at  £43,802,152 
Australian  currency,  a  decrease  of  £2,869,739. 

Imports  during  the  month  of  June  were  valued  at  £2,660,746  sterling  com- 
pared with  £1,988,026  for  June  of  the  previous  year.  Among  items  of  import 
showing  increases  during  June  as  compared  with  figures  for  the  same  month 
in  1933  were  fish,  tobacco,  piece-goods,  paints  and  varnishes,  electrical  and  other 
machinery,  motor  bodies  and  chassis,  and  printing  paper. 

Exports  of  Apples  and  Pears  from  Australia 

There  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  exports  of  apples  and  pears  from  Aus- 
tralia for  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30  last,  the  figures  being  4,988,533 
cases  of  apples  and  391,639  cases  of  pears  as  compared  with  5,583,854  cases 
of  apples  and  685,239  cases  of  pears  in  the  previous  year.  During  the  season 
just  closed  3,706,199  cases  of  apples  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  1,147,059 
cases  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  principal  shipping  State  was  Tasmania, 
with  exports  amounting  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Australian  Cotton  Crop 

The  production  of  cotton  in  Australia  during  the  1934  season  has  exceeded 
the  figures  for  all  previous  years.  The  total  of  11,957  bales  turned  out  during 
the  1925  season,  when  cotton  prices  were  very  high,  constituted  the  former 
record.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  production  this  season  will  be  approx- 
imately 17,000  bales,  and  its  total  value,  together  with  that  of  the  by-products, 
will  be  about  £750,(X)0.  At  present  there  are  about  66,000  acres  planted  with 
cotton  with  other  large  areas  of  suitable  land  available. 
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New  South  Wales  Motor  Trade 

At  June  30,  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  there  were  228,324  motor  vehicles 
in  use  in  New  South  Wales,  an  increase  of  12,000  over  the  recorded  figure  for 
the  previous  twelve-months'  period,  and  21,000  more  than  at  the  end  of  June, 
1932.    The  number  of  new  registrations  was  the  greatest  since  1929-30. 

The  Rabbit  Pest  in  Australia 

No  occurrence  in  the  history  of  Australia  has  so  seriously  affected  her 
economic  development  as  the  introduction  of  the  rabbit.  Besides  the  millions 
of  pounds  that  have  been  expended  in  fencing,  netting,  fumigating,  and  poison- 
ing, the  loss  to  the  Commonwealth  from  the  deterioration  of  pastures  and  from 
the  consequent  lessened  output  of  wool,  live  stock,  and  food  crops,  runs  into 
some  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds.  With  the  removal  of  the  rabbit  the 
capacity  of  the  Commonwealth  for  carrying  live  stock  would  probably  be 
increased  by  25  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  destructive  measures 
which  has  been  carried  on  for  years,  there  are  at  the  present  moment  in  most 
infested  parts  as  many  rabbits  as  ever  there  were.  It  was  recently  estimated 
that  they  are  responsible  for  losses  in  Australia  amounting  to  £30,000,000  per 
annum,  against  which  there  is  a  negligible  credit  of  £1,000,000  a  year  for  the 
proceeds  of  skins  and  frozen  rabbits. 


TRADE  OF  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  FOR  1933 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  13,  1934. — According  to  the  1933  returns  recently 
issued,  the  trade  of  Southern  Rhodesia  for  1933  shows  a  considerable  improve- 
ment over  the  figures  for  1932.  In  a  large  measure  this  was  due  to  the  heavy 
premium  on  gold,  which  resulted  in  greatly  increased  activity  in  gold  mining. 
Base  metal  and  agricultural  industries,  due  to  the  low  world  prices  for  raw  prod- 
ucts, remained  depressed. 

Encouraging  features  of  the  agricultural  industry  during  the  year  under 
review  were  the  large  exports  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  eradication  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  which  so  seriously  injured  the 
cattle  industry  during  1931  and  1932. 

Southern  Rhodesia,  following  the  example  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been 
off  the  gold  standard  throughout  the  years  1932  and  1933. 

The  following  table  compares  the  total  imports  and  exports  during  the  years 
1930  to  1933,  including  re-exports: — 

Imports  Exports 
1930   £7,529,439  £7.496,955 

1931    5.685,529  5,894,099 

1932    4.272,127  5,387,251 

1933    4,581,057  5,481,097 

The  above  table  shows  an  improvement  over  1932  both  in  imports  and 
exports.  When  adjusted  in  respect  of  gold  premium,  the  export  figures  for  1932 
would  be  £6,330,251,  and  those  for  1933,  £6,751,097,  thus  showing  an  increase  of 
£420,846,  or  6-6  per  cent.  Without  this  adjustment  there  is  an  increase  of  2 
per  cent. 
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IMPORTS 

Total  imports  into  Southern  Rhodesia  for  the  years  1932-1933  were  as 
follows: — 

1932  1933 


Animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products                    £     32,744  £  19,332 

Foodstuffs   462,948  432,389 

Ales,  spirits,  wines  and  beverages  (potable)   . .   . .  103,863  102,617 

Spirits  (non-potable)   11.427  12.446 

Tobacco   11.527  13,110 

Fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  apparel   933,878  1.065,836 

Metals,  metal  manufactures,  machinery  and  vehicles  978.225  1,189,960 

Minerals,  earthenware,  glassware  and  cement  .  .   . .  53.709  73.047 

Oils,  waxes,  resins,  paints  and  varnish   278,200  258.042 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   239.976  286.546 

Leather,  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof   183.358  196.067 

Wood,  cane,  wicker  and  manufactures  thereof..   ..  131,575  143,678 

Books,  paper  and  stationery                                    .  129,431  137,997 

Jewellery,    timepieces,    fancy    goods    and  musical 

instruments   90,437  97.778 

Miscellaneous   329,697  341.102 


Total  merchandise   £3,970.995  £4,369.947 

Government  stores   56,783  64.285 

Specie   244.349  146,825 


Total   £4,272,127  £4,581,057 


The  total  value  of  private  merchandise  (excluding  government  stores  and 
specie)  imported  during  the  year  was  £4,369,947  as  compared  with  £3,970,995 
in  1932,  an  increase  of  £398,952  or  10  per  cent.  This  increase  however  was  well 
distributed.  Imports  in  Southern  Rhodesia  are  classified  under  thirteen  classes, 
and  ten  of  these  showed  increases.  The  largest  increases  were  recorded  in 
respect  of  (a)  fibres,  yarns,  textiles,  and  apparel,  £131,958,  of  which  apparel 
(outer  garments)  accounted  for  £27,337;  underclothing,  £15,123;  and  cotton 
piece-goods,  £44,909;  ib)  metal,  metal  manufactures,  machinery,  and  vehicles. 
£211,735,  of  which  machinery  and  parts  accounted  for  £75,967  and  vehicles  and 
parts  £102,910;  and  (c)  drugs,  chemicals,  and  fertilizers,  £46,570,  of  which 
sodium  cyanide  represents  £26,814. 

The  significant  decreases  in  the  value  of  imports  were  (a)  animals,  agricul- 
tural, and  pastoral  products,  £] 3,412,  and  (b)  foodstuffs,  £30,559.  These 
decreases  can  to  a  large  extent  be  attributed  to  the  various  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  removals  of  certain  commodities — particularly  animals  and  their  prod- 
ucts— from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease  in  parts  of  that  country,  a  circumstance  which  undoubtedly  benefited 
the  agriculturist  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  decline  in  oils,  waxes,  resins,  paints, 
and  varnish,  amounting  to  £20,158,  was  chiefly  due  to  reductions  in  the  price  of 
gasolene. 

Imports  of  specie  showed  a  notable  decrease.  The  figure  for  1932  is,  how- 
ever, abnormally  high,  probably  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  banks  to  cope  with  the 
acute  shortage  of  silver  coin  owing  to  the  illicit  export  of  silver  to  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  brought  about  by  the  differing  currency  standards  of  the  two 
countries  at  that  time. 

In  commodities  the  items  showing  decreased  importation  were:  slice]),  wheat, 
wheat  flour  and  meal,  jams  and  jellies,  bacon  and  hams,  ba<rs  not  leather  or 
paper,  other  electrical  machinery  n.e.e.,  heavy  rails,  rolling  stock,  soap,  tallow, 
motor  car  tires,  railway  ties,  films,  and  matches. 

Local  production  of  wheat,  flour,  jams,  and  jellies,  bacon  and  hams,  and  com- 
mon soap  accounted  for  decreased  imports  of  these  products.  The  partial  failure 
of  the  corn  crop  accounted  for  the  decrease  in  bags. 

Increases  in  imports  over  1932  were  shown  in  fresh  fruit,  ground  nut-,  sari 
and  sugar,  wearing  apparel,  cotton  blankets  and  rugs,  cotton  piece-goods,  carpets, 
other  furnishing  drapery,  soft  haberdashery,  ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators  and 
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parts,  boilers,  electric  motors  and  parts,  other  mining  machinery,  industrial 
machinery  n.e.e.,  pumps  and  accessories,  machinery  parts  n.e.e.,  pipes  and  piping, 
galvanized  and  corrugated  sheets,  mechanics'  tools,  sodium  cyanide,  blast- 
ing compounds,  detonators,  fuse,  bands  and  belting,  crude  and  fuel  oil,  motor 
cars  and  trucks  and  parts,  bicycles,  asphalt,  insecticides,  footwear,  printed  matter, 
and  wooden  furniture. 

In  most  cases  the  increases  in  the  above  commodities  can  be  attributed  to 
the  general  improvement  of  trade,  brought  about  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
increased  activity  in  the  gold  mining  industry.  The  increase  in  imports  of 
ground  nuts  was  due  to  local  production  not  being  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  soap  manufacturers. 

During  1933  Canada  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  £162,722  to  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Among  the  items  were:  wheat,  £14,707;  wheat  flour,  £5,355; 
hosiery,  £7,749;  motor  cars  and  parts,  £47,404;  motor  trucks  and  parts,  £27,168; 
sodium  cyanide,  £16,632;  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes,  £8,516;  printing  paper, 
£3,421. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators  and  parts 
increased  from  £14,935  in  1932  to  £30,514.  This  increase  however  is  mainly 
due  to  increased  German  supplies  used  by  the  natives.  During  1933  Germany 
supplied  such  goods  to  the  value  of  £13,183  as  compared  with  £4,546  in  1932, 
an  increase  of  190  per  cent, 

The  increase  in  industrial  machinery  may  be  attributed  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  meat  preserving  factory. 

During  the  year  1,195  motor  cars  were  imported  as  compared  with  817  in 
1932.  Of  these  Canada  supplied  255  in  1933  and  247  in  1932.  In  motor  car 
parts  and  accessories  in  1932  Canada's  share  was  £5,655,  while  in  1933  this 
amount  had  increased  to  £10,175.  In  motor  trucks  Canada  supplied  112  out 
of  a  total  of  184  in  1932,  while  in  1933,  out  of  a  total  of  296,  Canada  supplied 
190.  In  motor  truck  chassis  Canada  supplied  24  out  of  56  imported  in  1932, 
and  23  out  of  57  in  1933.  Few  motor  truck  parts  and  accessories  are  imported 
from  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  being  the  chief  sources 
of  supplies. 

The  geographical  origin  of  imports  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


1933  1932 


British  Countries — 

£1,000 

Per  Cent 

£1,000 

Per  Cent 

£2,092 

47.9 

£1.819 

45.8 

163 

3.7 

160 

4.0 

37 

0.9 

45 

1.1 

114 

2.6 

106 

2.7 

17 

0.4 

20 

0.5 

Other    British    countries  (except 

36 

0.8 

19 

0.5 

854 

19.5 

702 

17.7 

27 

0.6 

46 

1.2 

Total — British  Countries  .  . 

£3.340 

76.4 

£2,917 

73.5 

Foreign  Countries — 

326 

7.5 

392 

9.9 

106 

2.4 

88 

2.2 

85 

1.9 

68 

1.7 

Italy  

44 

1.0 

48 

1.2 

109 

2.5 

108 

2.7 

63 

1.4 

45 

1.1 

48 

1.1 

45 

1.1 

60 

1.4 

63 

1.6 

34 

0.8 

34 

0.9 

Holland  

26 

0.6 

43 

1.1 

17 

0.4 

17 

0.4 

Switzerland  

11 

0.3 

12 

0.3 

Other  foreign  countries  

101 

2.3 

91 

2.3 

Total — Foreign  countries  . . 

£1,030 

23.6 

£1,054 

26.5 

£4.370 

100.0 

£3.971 

100.0 
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Canada's  share  of  the  import  trade 

In  animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products,  Canada  supplied  to  the 
value  of  £577  out  of  a  total  of  £9,882,  being  preceded  by  Germany  and  Holland 
and  followed  by  France  and  the  United  States. 

In  foodstuffs,  out  of  a  total  of  £275,059,  Canada  was  third  with  £25,084. 
Australia  supplied  to  the  value  of  £27,153,  while  Portuguese  East  Africa  was 
first  with  £76,590.  Ceylon,  India,  and  the  United  States,  in  the  order  named, 
followed  Canada. 

In  textiles,  of  the  principal  sources  of  supply  Canada's  share  was  £8,878 
out  of  a  total  of  £983,482,  being  exceeded  in  the  order  named  by  those  of  Japan, 
India,  Italy,  Belgium,  United  States,  Germany,  and  Poland. 

In  metals  and  manufactures  Canada  came  second,  selling  to  the  value  of 
£89,017  out  of  a  total  of  £1,080,642,  being  exceeded  by  the  United  States  with 
£148,374,  and  followed  by  Germany  with  £51,369,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Japan,  and 
Portuguese  Africa. 

In  chemicals  and  fertilizers  Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  with  £17,083  out 
of  a  total  of  £227,021,  followed  by  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  United  States. 

In  leather  goods  Canada  was  second  with  £9,788  out  of  a  total  of  £149,150, 
being  exceeded  by  the  Straits  Settlements. 

In  wood  and  manufactures,  out  of  a  total  of  £80,181  Canada  supplied  to  the 
extent  of  £4,069.  Sweden  was  first  with  £21,619,  followed  by  Finland,  £16,012, 
and  the  United  States,  £12,967. 

In  paper  and  stationery  the  supplying  countries  in  order  of  importance 
were  Sweden,  £8,825;  United  States,  £5,846;  Canada,  £5,198;  Norway,  £2,911. 

EXPORTS 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  exports  of  Southern  Rhodesia  by  classes 
for  the  years  1932  and  1933:— 

1932  1933 


Animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  ....  £     43.490  £  74,371 

Foodstuffs   621,785  520,470 

Ales,  spirits,  wines  and  beverages   55,125  48,968 

Spirits  (non-potable)   894  664 

Tobacco   611,626  502,533 

Fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  apparel   219,135  212,399 

Metals,  metal  manufactures,  machinery  and  vehicles  2,773,022  2.930.431 

Minerals,  earthenware  and  glassware   416,012  701.923 

Oils,  waxes,  resins,  paints  and  varnish   141.156  108.086 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   35.330  30.890 

Leather,  rubber  and  manufactures   41,856  45,659 

Wood.  cane,  wicker  and  manufactures   61.375  41,314 

Books,  paper  and  stationery   26,575  29,822 

Jewellery,  timepieces  and  fancy  goods,  etc   22.237  18.448 

Miscellaneous   106.322  35.288 

Goods  removed  in  bond   12,345  4,746 


Total  merchandise   £5,188,285  £5,306.012 

Government  stores   78.536  26.198 

Specie   120,430  148.887 


Total   £5,387.251  £5,481,097 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  total  value  of  all  exports  exclusive  of  the 
premium  on  gold  amounted  to  £5,481,097  as  compared  with  £5,387,151  in  1932, 
an  increase  of  2  per  cent.  Although  the  majority  of  the  recognized  classes 
declined  in  value,  large  increases  were  registered  in  the  item  metals,  metal 
manufactures,  machinery,  and  vehicles,  and  in  minerals,  earthenware,  and  glass- 
ware. 

With  respect  to  Southern  Rhodesian  produce,  increased  exports  over  1932 
were  noted  in  ox  and  cow  hides,  sheep  skins,  fresh  meats,  bacon  and  hams, 
potatoes,  bar  gold,  bar  silver,  raw  asbestos,  coal,  coke,  and  other  minerals  and 
ores.  On  the  other  hand,  decreases  occurred  in  butter,  corn,  flour,  and  meal, 
eggs,  fresh  fruit,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  animal  and  vegetable 
oils,  wood,  and  railway  ties. 
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The  fall  in  the  re-export  trade  noted  in  1932  continued  in  1933,  the  value 
for  the  latter  year  being  £845,144  as  compared  with  £990,046  in  1932.  There 
was  a  general  decline  in  most  classes,  but  the  chief  decreases  occurred  in  food- 
stuffs; metals,  machinery  and  vehicles;  oils,  waxes,  paints;  and  miscellaneous. 

The  United  Kingdom  takes  the  major  portion  of  Southern  Rhodesian 
exports.  In  1933  out  of  a  total  of  £5,481,097  the  United  Kingdom's  purchases 
amounted  to  £3,506,687  or  65-8  per  cent  (excluding  the  premium  on  gold 
exported).  Northern  Rhodesia  is  the  second  best  customer,  taking  goods  to 
the  value  of  £869,547  or  16-4  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  (excluding  gold  sent  for.  refining)  is  third  with  £355,394  or  6-6  per  cent. 
Exports  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire  are  always  small,  Canada's  purchases  in 
1933  being  only  £364,  of  which  hides  and  skins  accounted  for  £226. 

Portuguese  East  Africa  is  the  principal  foreign  customer  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  her  share  of  the  total  exports  in  1933  amounting  to  £346,425  or  6-5 
per  cent.  This  amount,  however,  included  £293,948  of  asbestos  for  export  to 
the  Continent.  The  Belgian  Congo  was  second  with  1-2  per  cent;  the  United 
States  took  one  per  cent  or  £60.641  in  1933. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  countries  dealing 
with  Southern  Rhodesia  sell  more  to  her  than  they  buy.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  heads  the  list  with  a  favourable  balance  of  £635,732;  followed  by  the 
United  States  with  £266,199;  Canada,  £162,464;  India.  £113.762;  Japan,  £94,447; 
Germany,  £86,995;  Dutch  East  Indies,  £59,696;  Portuguese  East  Africa,  £54,231; 
Belgium,  £53,149;  Sweden,  £47,671;  Italy,  £33,626;  Australia,  £27,395;  and 
Holland,  £17,631. 

As  quota  restrictions  on  imports  and  barter  arrangements  in  respect  of 
exports  now  form  such  an  important  part  of  the  commercial  and  economic  policy 
of  the  more  important  countries,  Southern  Rhodesia  has  concluded  six  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries,  namely:  Northern  Rhodesia,  Bechuanaland, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

Those  concluded  with  Northern  Rhodesia,  Bechuanaland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  stated  to  be  favourable.  Those  with  Portuguese  East  Africa  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  problematical;  while  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed 
to  properly  estimate  the  merits  of  the  agreement  with  Canada.  However,  the 
concession  granted  by  the  Dominion,  which  permits  products  of  Southern 
Rhodesian  origin  to  go  through  Beira — a  foreign  port — in  order  to  qualify  for 
preferences  granted,  is  admitted  to  be  valuable. 

Due  to  the  prevalence  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  1932  and  the  drought  in 
1933,  Southern  Rhodesia  has  been  unable  to  fully  avail  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  her  agreement  with  Canada,  but  given  favourable  condi- 
tions and  proper  handling,  there  is  no  reason  why  Southern  Rhodesian  exporters 
should  not  market  some  of  their  tobacco,  corn,  citrus  fruits,  hides,  etc.,  in 
Canada,  while  there  are  opportunities  for  more  Canadian  products  in  this  ter- 
ritory. 

TRADE  OF  MALTA  IN  1933 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  August  3,  1934. — As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  external 
trade  of  Malta  showed  an  increase  in  imports,  which  were  valued  at  £3,481,862 
as  against  £3,308,191  in  1932,  but  a  decrease  in  exports  amounting  to  £18,399, 
the  1933  figure  being  £340,895. 

IMPORTS 

Heaviest  import  values  were  recorded  under  the  classification  "  food,  drink 
and  tobacco,"  which  amounted  to  £1,388,398,  or  39-8  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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Imports  under  this  heading  also  showed  a  slight  increase  over  the  1932  total  of 
£1,341,044.  During  1933,  wheat  imports  totalled  31,944  tons  as  against  29,694 
tons  in  the  previous  year;  wheat  flour  266,108  cwts.  (216,963  cwts.) ;  cattle, 
89,515  head  (76,940  head) ;  fresh,  frozen  and  preserved  meats,  19,233  cwts. 
(17,759  cwts.);  lard  and  lard  substitutes,  24,916  cwts.  (19,422  cwts.);  edible 
oils  446,527  gallons  (405,509  gallons) ;  butter  and  butter  substitutes,  19,501 
cwts.  (19,568  cwts.). 

Raw  or  Mainly  Unmanufactured  Articles. — Total  imports  in  this  group  were  valued  at 
£515,666  in  1933  as  against  £505,382  in  1932.  In  both  years  the  chief  items  were  fuels,  i.e. 
coal,  coke,  patent  fuels,  petroleum,  and  gasolene,  which  .in  1933  totalled  £439.302.  Except 
for  these  items,  wood  and  timber  valued  at  £46,298  (£45,188)  were  tthe  only  other  consider- 
able imports  under  this  heading. 

Manufactured  Articles. — During  1933,  imports  under  this  heading,  totalling  £1,247,270, 
showed  an  increase  of  10-9  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year's  figures.  Among  the  com- 
modities imported,  the  major  items  were:  cotton  goods,  £134,036  (£131,780);  silk  goods, 
£62,923  (£59,434) ;  woollen  goods,  £53.998  (£50,431) ;  metals  and  metal  manufactures,  £175- 
441  (£140,085) ;  boots  and  shoes,  £43,829  (£41.326) ;  drugs  and  druggists'  sundries,  £38.017 
(£35,325)  ;  haberdasherv,  £35,522  (£34,379) ;  paper,  other  than  stationery,  £24,545  (£33,462) ; 
paints  and  colours,  £20,896  (£17,941);  and  apparel,  £69,097  (£66,665). 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified  articles,  totalling  in  value  £322,528  (£337,326),  and  bullion 
and  specie,  £10,000  (£11,016),  made  up  the  balance. 


TRADE  WITH  CANADA 


During  1933  Canada  supplied  goods  to  Malta  to  a  value  of  £72,655  as 
against  £58,876  in  1932.  Exports  from  Malta  to  Canada  during  1933  were 
valued  at  £30  as  against  £60  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  Empire  countries 
Canada  ranked  third  as  a  source  of  supplv  in  both  vears,  being  preceded  in  1933 
by  the  United  Kingdom  (£1,001,777)  and  Australia  (£98,070).  In  1932,  the 
totals  from  these  two  countries  were,  respectively,  £940,554  and  £139,166. 

Of  the  non-Empire  suppliers  the  Dominion's  total  was  exceeded  bv  that  of 
Italy,  £494,236  (£480,215);  Roumania.  £260,469  (£334,783);  Germany/ £190,757 
(£177,080);  Turkey,  £165,624  (£89,365);  United  States,  £137,189  (£130,357); 
Egypt,  £120,062  (£49,182);  Holland,  £119,158  (£114,626);  Japan,  £116,237 
(£48,674);  and  Belgium,  £96,844  (£79,981). 

Official  Malta  statistics  tabulate  imports  from  Canada  in  1933  and  1932 
as  follows: — 

Quantity  Value 

1933        1932  1933  1932 

Flour  and  semola  cwts.       17.647       8.732  f  8.044  £  4.612 

Wheat  tons         8.296       6.434  53.035  40.124 

All  other  articles       14,080  11,576 

£72,655  £58,826 

Wheat. — In  point  of  value  Canada  was  the  most  important  supplier  of  wheat  to  Malta, 
followed  by  Australia,  £49.030;  United  States,  £34.543;  Argentina.  £19.064;  and  Russia, 
£12.439.  On  the  basis  of  quantity  however,  the  order  was:  Australia.  8.753  tons;  Canada, 
8,296;  United  States,  5,877;  Argentina,  3,213;  Russia,  2,036  tons;  with  negligible  amounts 
from  seven  other  countries. 

Wheat  Flour. — By  far  the  largest  source  of  supply  during  1933  was  Australia  with  100.008 
cwts..  followed  by  France,  47,045  cwts.;  United  igrtates,  42.773  cwts.;  Italy,  35,485  cwts.;  and 
Canada,  17,647  cwts. 

Under  the  heading  "all  other  articles"  shown  above  are  included: — 

Cheese.— Out  of  13.706  cwts.  imported  in  1933  Great  Britain  supplied  4.264  cwts.;  Italy, 
8,108  cwts.;  Greece,  310  cwts.;  Holland,  272  cwts.;  and  Canada,  249  fcwts. 

Fish,  Canned. — Canada  supplied  to  a  value  of  £88  out  of  a  total  importation  valued  at 
£14.417.  Chief  sources  of  supply  were:  Japan,  £4,326;  United  Kingdom,  £3,074;  and  Italy, 
£2,682. 
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Lord. — Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  2,420  cwts.,  the  total  being  24,357  cwts.  The 
United  States  with  15,245  cwts.  was  by  far  the  leading  source  of  supply,  others  being  Hol- 
land. 3,050  cwts.;  United  Kingdom,  1,487  cwts.;   and  Belgium,  1,042  cwts. 

Condensed  Milk. — Canadian  shipments  of  this  commodity  totalled  2,271  cases.  Holland 
was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  35,394  cases  out  of  a  total  of  62,533  cases.  Other  sources 
were:  Switzerland,  7,152  cases;  United  Kingdom,  6,087  cases;  Denmark,  Austria,  Norway, 
and  Belgium. 

In  addition,  small  shipments  were  made  of  meat  products,  £11;  pickles  and  condiments 
(excluding  tomato  sauce  and  extracts),  £17;  brushware,  £13;  leather  manufactures  (excluding 
boots  and  shoes),  £10;  wrapping  paper,  £30;   apparel,  £13;  and  shoemakers'  accessories,  £9. 

Malta's  exports  to  Canada  are  negligible. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SARAWAK  IN  1933 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  are  in  Straits  currency;  S$l  equals  60  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange) 

Singapore,  July  26,  1934. — The  State  of  Sarawak,  a  strip  of  territory  450 
miles  long  by  40  to  120  miles  wide,  comprises  an  area  of  50.000  square  miles 
along  the  northwest  coast  of  Borneo.  It  has  a  population  of  475,000,  made  up 
of  Malays,  Dyaks,  and  Chinese.  This  native  state  has  successfully  passed 
through  the  years  of  depression,  and  the  policy  of  the  Rajas  is  to  exclude 
foreign  capital  and  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  state's  resources  by 
the  natives.  At  the  end  of  three  years  of  serious  universal  depression  Sarawak 
has  no  unemployment,  a  balanced  budget  and  no  debt. 

Imports  for  the  year  1933  totalled  $11,348,622  against  $9,698,808  in  1932. 
Exports  totalled  $14,335,898  as  compared  with  $13,573,872  in  1932. 

The  principal  exports  of  Sarawak,  in  order  of  importance,  are  rubber, 
kerosene  and  fuel  oil,  pepper,  gold,  sago  flour,  and  other  native  crops  such  as 
jelutong,  timber,  copra,  rattans,  and  tuba  root. 

Practically  all  the  imports  of  Sarawak  enter  the  country  through  the  port 
of  Singapore,  from  which  there  are  regular  services  to  and  from  Sarawak.  A 
total  of  627  ships  entered  and  left  the  ports  of  Sarawak  in  1933  as  against  616 
in  1932.  A  further  88  oil  tankers  arrived  and  departed  in  1933  as  compared 
with  83  in  1932. 

Imports  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms,  with  values  and  quantities  (in  some 
cases)  for  the  years  1933,  1932,  and  1931  respectively,  are  listed  below:— 
Biscuits.— $56,275,  -149.548,  $47,425. 
Confectionery.— $24,083,  $20,223,  $18,349. 

Cycles  and  Motor  Cycles  and  Accessories.— $31,639,  $35,612,  $32,305. 
Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus. — $70,862,  $46,623,  398,024. 
Dried,  Salt  Fish.— 534  tons  ($109,432),  410  tons  ($90,198),  420  tons  ($111,860). 
Tinned  Fish.— $26,157,  $14,100,  $21,875. 

Flour.— 1,450  tons  ($133,033),  1,413  tons  ($99,635),  1,462  tons  ($106,581). 
Hams  and  Bacon  .—$3,647,  $3,305,  $3,725. 
Leather.— $7,254,  $7,817,  $11,152.  * 
Macaroni  and  Vermicelli.— -$14, 207,  $12,619,  $13,729. 
Milk  Condensed  and  Sterilized. --$249^6,  $188,005,  $229,820. 
Motor  Lorries  and  Cars.— $45,388,  $21,293,  $21,568. 
Accessories  for  a  bo  vc. —$48,392,  $42,113,  $28,908. 
Paper.— $49,965,  $50,712,  $54,991. 
85435—31 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Paul  Sykes,  Tientsin;  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Rotterdam;  Mr.  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica.   Subjoined  are  their  itineraries: — 


Montreal 


Mr.  Sykes 

Sept.  14  to  25  Toronto 


Oct.  22  to  Nov.  8 


Mr.  Macgillivray 

Vancouver  Sept.  22  to  Oct.  6       Montreal  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  1 

Victoria  Oct.  7  Bridgetown,  Kentville  and 

Kelowna  Oct.  15  Canning  Nov.  3 

Winnipeg  Oct.  18  Halifax  Nov.  4  to  6 


Mr.  Young 


Winnipeg  Oct.  12  and  13 

Calgary  Oct.  15 


Vancouver  (including 
Okanagan  valley) .  . 


. .  Oct.  17  to  31 


Quebec  Oct.  1  and  2 

Halifax  Oct.  5  and  6 

St.  John  Oct.  9 


Mr.  Grew 

Rock  Island  and  Magog. .  Oct.  11 

Upper  Bedford  Oct.  12 

Ottawa  Oct.  15  and  16 


Mr.  Fraser 


Kentville  Oct.  2 

Charlottetown  Oct.  4 

Quebec  Oct.  6  to  8 

Montreal  Oct.  9  to  12 


Yarmouth  Sept.  24 

Lockeport  Sept.  25 

Lunenburg  Sept.  26 

Halifax  Sept.  27  to  29 

South  Brookfield  and 

Truro  Oct.  1 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  wTith  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  VENEZUELA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  September  8,  1934. — The  exchange  situation  continues  to  be  the 
dominant  factor  in  both  Venezuela's  internal  and  external  trade  position.  The 
average  rate  on  the  bolivar  last  month  was  approximately  3-15  to  the  dollar, 
or  32  cents  against  19  cents  at  par  and  15  cents  two  years  ago.  In  addition  to 
the  low  prices  being  obtained  for  coffee  (which  accounts  for  60  per  cent  of  the 
exports)  in  terms  of  the  local  currency,  the  European  markets,  which  took 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  Venezuela's  coffee  in  1932,  are  curtailing  their  purchases. 
Consequently  Venezuela's  purchasing  power  as  regards  imported  commodities 
has  shown  little  or  no  improvement  this  year.  In  order  to  alleviate  this 
situation,  the  National  Government,  recently  appropriated  10,000,000  bolivars, 
over  $3,000,000,  to  be  distributed  among  the  coffee  and  cocoa  growers,  which 
will  be  in  effect  an  export  bounty.  In  addition  new  public  works  projects  have 
been  started.  A  new  tariff  law  has  been  promulgated  also,  increasing  the  import 
duties  still  further  on  certain  luxury  articles. 

foreign  trade 

Total  imports  into  Venezuela  during  1933  were  valued  at  Bs.  143,587,574, 
of  which  Bs. 19,369,251  represents  the  value  of  merchandise  exempt  from  duties, 
being  for  the  most  part  imports  for  the  oil  companies.  Consequently  net  imports 
other  than  oil  company  purchases  would  amount  to  approximately  Bs.  124,- 
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218,323.  Of  the  total  import,  37  per  cent  represented  imports  through  La  Guaira 
for  Caracas,  28  per  cent  for  Maracaibo,  and  15  per  cent  for  Puerto  Cabello. 
The  bulk  of  the  requirements  of  the  oil  companies  enter  at  Maracaibo.  Imports 
last  year  show  decreases  of  9,000,000  and  67,000,000  bolivars  respectively  as 
compared  with  1932  and  1931. 

Exports  from  Venezuela  in  1933  were  valued  at  Bs. 617,546,684,  of  which  Bs. 
553,209,450  represents  oil  shipments;  net  exports  of  other  commodities  were 
valued  at  Bs.64,337,234  in  1933  as  against  Bs.95,648,948  in  1932  and  Bs.104,- 
704,754  in  1931.  Coffee  and  cocoa  both  accounted  for  approximately  75  per 
cent  of  the  exports  other  than  oil. 

The  revenues  of  the  National  Government  amounted  to  Bs.169,642,512  in 
1933,  of  which  Bs. 69,527,638  was  derived  from  customs  duties  on  imported  mer- 
chandise valued  at  Bs.  124,218,323,  representing  an  average  duty  rate  of  56  per 
cent  on  all  commodities.   Expenditures  are  shown  at  Bs.158.089,705  for  1933. 


POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  VENEZUELA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  August  15,  1934. — The  Republic  of  Venezuela  comprises  the 
northeastern  section  of  South  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  British 
Guiana  and  Brazil  and  on  the  west  by  Colombia.  The  area  is  approximately 
393,976  square  miles  or  only  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  northeastern  range  of  the  Andes  extends  along  the  north  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela, which  borders  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  chief  centres  of  population 
and  the  principal  agricultural  districts  are  located  in  the  valleys  and  uplands 
of  this  area  adjacent  to  the  coast.  Beyond  this  range  of  mountains  to  the  south, 
extending  to  the  Orinoco  River,  is  a  wide  flat  plain  suited  to  grazing  cattle. 

The  Orinoco  River,  flowing  from  west  to  east  across  almost  the  centre  of 
Venezuela  and  emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  offers  an  effective  means  of  trans- 
portation into  the  interior,  but,  except  for  some  balata,  gold,  and  hides,  the 
area  it  serves  is  at  present  unproductive.  Cuidad  Bolivar  is  the  principal  port 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and  a  steamship  service  connects  it  with  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad. 

The  other  important  physical  feature  is  the  Lake  Maracaibo  basin,  which 
extends  some  135  miles  inland  from  the  Caribbean.  This  is  the  oil-producing 
area. 

CLIMATE 

Despite  the  fact  that  Venezuela  lies  immediately  north  of  the  Equator, 
climate  is  more  a  question  of  altitude  than  latitude.  Caracas,  the  capital,  at 
3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  enjoys  a  very  equable  climate  with  an  annual  aver- 
age temperature  of  67°.  The  other  centres  of  population  in  this  district  are 
similarly  situated.  On  the  other  hand,  Maracaibo,  the  second  city  of  the 
republic,  is  at  sea-level  and  has  an  average  temperature  of  85°.  Generally  in 
the  highlands  there  are  two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons,  although  these  are  not  well 
defined;  at  sea-level  there  is  one  wet  and  one  dry  season.  The  months  between 
December  and  April  are  usually  the  coolest  and  are  for  the  most  part  free  from 
rain. 

POPULATION 

The  population  of  Venezuela  is  slightly  over  3,000,000,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent  are  shown  as  being  able  to  read  and  write.  The  white  Spanish 
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population  forms  a  small  minority.  There  are  some  300,000  pure  Indians,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  population  is  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian  with  some 
negro  blood.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is  centred  in  a  relatively  small  area 
along  the  north  coast.  The  rest  of  the  interior  is  very  thinly  populated  and  the 
purchasing  power  is  negligible. 

COMMERCIAL  CENTRES 

Venezuela  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  commercial  districts  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Caracas  and  District. — Caracas,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  some 
135,000,  is  the  principal  commercial  and  financial  centre  of  Venezuela.  It  is 
connected  with  La  Guaira,  the  port  of  entry  on  the  Caribbean,  by  a  paved  high- 
way (22  miles)  and  a  railway.  It  is  3,000  feet  above  sea-level  and  has  an  excel- 
lent climate.  The  main  offices  of  the  banks  are  in  Caracas,  as  are  also  the  largest 
commercial  firms,  which  are  generally  both  importers  and  exporters.  The 
majority  of  these  large  firms  have  branch  offices  in  other  principal  centres. 

Caracas  is  the  commercial  centre  for  the  principal  agricultural  area  in  Vene- 
zuela. From  it  an  excellent  paved  highway  extends  eastward  for  approximately 
120  miles  through  a  valley,  parallel  to  the  north  coast,  to  the  city  of  Valencia — 
a  manufacturing  town  of  35,000 — then  out  to  the  coast  at  Puerto  Cabello  on  the 
Caribbean,  which  is  the  third  port  of  Venezuela.  This  highway  passes  through 
the  best  agricultural  area  in  Venezuela,  which  includes  the  city  of  Maracay, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  dairy  industry  and  also  of  the  principal  coffee,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  cotton  growing  areas.  The  city  of  Barquisimeto — population  25,000 
— is  just  beyond  Valencia  in  an  agricultural  district. 

Maracaibo  District. — Maracaibo,  with  a  population  of  75,000,  is  the  second 
most  important  port  and  commercial  centre.  It  is  on  Lake  Maracaibo  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  oil  industry.  Coffee  and  sugar  are  also  grown  in  this  area. 
Maracaibo  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Cucuta  district  in  Colombia. 

Cuidad  Bolivar. — Situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  Cuidad  Bolivar 
controls  the  trade  of  the  interior  by  this  river.  This  is  the  least  developed 
section  of  Venezuela.  The  population  of  Cuidad  Bolivar  is  approximately 
15,000,  and  imports  enter  through  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

INDUSTRIES 

Venezuela  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  While  the  republic  is  one 
of  the  largest  oil-producing  countries  in  the  world,  the  effect  of  this  industry  on 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  can  easily  be  over-estimated.  The  number 
of  labourers  employed  in  the  production  of  oil  is  comparatively  small,  and  its 
principal  importance  is  derived  from  the  royalties  paid  to  the  Government.  1  )ue 
principally  to  this  revenue,  Venezuela  has  no  foreign  debt  and  excellent  roads. 

Agriculture. — Coffee  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  cocoa  are  the  principal  agricul- 
tural products.  Coffee  accounts  for  75  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  other  than 
oil.  The  bulk  of  the  coffee  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Sugar  production  meets  domestic  requirements,  and  a  surplus  is  available 
for  export.  Tobacco  is  grown,  and  cigarettes  and  cigars  are  manufactured 
locally.  Cotton  production  meets  the  greater  part  of  the  requirements  of  the 
local  mills  manufacturing  the  cheaper  grades  of  textiles. 

The  dairy  industry  is  centred  around  the  city  of  Maracay.  Milk,  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese  are  supplied  to  Caracas,  Valencia,  and  the  other  towns  in  the 
district.    The  demand  for  imported  dairy  products  is  limited,  except  to  some 
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extent  for  Maracaibo.  Cattle  raising  is  the  most  important  domestic  industry, 
and  the  country  is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  production  of  beef  on  a  large 
scale.  Transportation  is  the  principal  difficulty.  There  is  no  import  market 
for  meat  products. 

Wheat  is  not  grown  in  Venezuela,  nor  are  there  flour  mills,  hence  all  the 
requirements  in  flour  are  imported.  Nearly  every  variety  of  vegetable  is  avail- 
able locally,  although  potatoes  are  imported. 

Oil. — The  annual  value  of  oil  and  oil  products  exported  from  Maracaibo 
is  between  100  and  125  million  dollars.  The  bulk  of  the  oil  is  refined  in  the 
Dutch  islands  of  Curacao  and  Aruba. 

Manufacturing  Industries. — The  comparatively  small  population  of  Vene- 
zuela does  not  offer  encouragement  to  the  development  of  manufacturing.  The 
industries  that  exist,  however,  are  highly  protectee!.  Cotton  spinning  and  weav- 
ing is  the  principal  industry,  also  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk 
hosiery,  although  the  latter  products  are  also  imported.  All  the  shoes  are  made 
locally,  and  import  duties  on  these  lines  are  prohibitive.  Other  lines  include 
cigars,  cigarettes,  wrapping  paper,  beer,  mineral  waters,  soaps  and  perfumes, 
furniture,  chocolate,  and  cement. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Since  the  chief  centres  of  population  are  adjacent  to  or  on  the  coast,  the 
difficulties  of  internal  communications  are  not  great.  The  highways  are  excellent, 
and  paved  roads  connect  many  of  the  principal  cities.  There  are  five  railways, 
foreign  owned,  but  since  they  are  now  nearly  all  paralleled  by  roads  they  are 
mostly  in  a  difficult  position  financially.  The  street  railway  in  Caracas  and  the 
telephone  system  are  English  controlled.  The  electric  power  company  in  Caracas 
is  American,  and  in  Maracaibo  is  Canadian  owned.  There  are  at  present  no 
direct  steamship  services  between  Eastern  Canada  and  Venezuelan  ports.  Ship- 
ments may  be  made  via  Canadian  National  Steamships,  with  transhipment  at 
Port  of  Spain  or  via  New  York.  There  are  direct  services  weekly  from  New 
York  to  La  Guaira,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  Maracaibo  via  the  "  Red  D  "  or  the 
Dutch  Line.  For  shipments  to  Cuidad  Bolivar,  transhipment  is  made  at  Port 
of  Spain. 

The  Canadian  Transport  Company  recently  inaugurated  a  service  between 
Vancouver  and  Venezuelan  ports.  The  alternative  routes  necessitate  tranship- 
ment, usually  at  Cristobal,  Curacao,  Puerto  Rico,  or  Port  of  Spain. 

DOCUMENTATION 

Exporters  must  follow  in  every  detail  the  instructions  of  their  agents  or  the 
purchasers  in  Venezuela  in  order  to  avoid  fines  and  other  difficulties.  The  Vene- 
zuelan consuls  in  Canada  should  also  be  consulted  in  case  of  doubt  in  regard 
to  procedure  in  preparing  documents.  There  are  Venezuelan  consulates  in  Hali- 
fax, Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancouver. 

Under  the  Customs  Law  of  Venezuela  "  the  consignee  whose  name  appears 
on  the  consular  invoice  is  recognized  as  the  owner  of  the  merchandise;  consuls 
are  forbidden  to  issue  invoices  which  do  not  declare  the  name  of  the  consignee 
or  merchandise  may  not  be  consigned  to  order  of  shipper;  the  consignee  must 
be  in  possession  of  the  bill  of  lading  in  order  to  exercise  his  rights,  and  such  copy 
must  be  presented  within  four  days  of  the  arrival  of  steamer."  In  practice  the 
consignee,  if  not  in  possession  of  the  necessary  documents,  may  apply  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  which  will  issue  a  copy  unless  instructions  have  been 
received  to  the  contrary. 
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In  the  case  of  merchandise  consigned  to  interior  points  in  Venezuela,  duties 
must  be  liquidated  at  the  port  of  entry,  i.e.  for  Caracas  at  La  Guaira.  Customs 
brokers  are  established  at  the  ports  for  this  purpose,  and  the  buyer  or  agent  will 
specify  the  particular  broker  to  whom  the  merchandise  is  to  be  consigned.  While 
in  ordinary  circumstances  these  brokers  act  for  the  importer,  the  shipper  may 
arrange  through  his  agent  to  have  the  broker  follow  his  instructions  in  regard 
to  delivery  of  merchandise  to  the  importer,  assuming  responsibility  of  course 
for  duties  and  other  charges  paid  for  his  account.  In  view  of  this  position, 
documents  should  not  be  mailed  to  a  bank  or  other  firm  in  the  interior,  as  the 
necessary  delay  will  involve  fines  and  other  charges. 

Merchandise  must  be  declared  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  specified  in  the 
customs  tariff  or  when  the  article  is  not  specified,  the  corresponding  tariff  classi- 
fication. The  use  of  ditto  marks  is  not  permitted;  erasures  or  changes  must  be 
noted  at  bottom  before  the  signature.  When  in  doubt  as  to  classification,  this 
must  be  stated  and  a  description  of  the  article  given.  The  instructions  of  the 
agent  or  buyer  should  be  followed. 

In  addition  to  the  bill  of  lading  and  commercial  invoice,  a  consular  invoice 
in  triplicate  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Venezuelan  consul  well  in  advance  of 
shipment.  The  consular  invoice  must  be  made  out  in  Spanish  on  forms  obtain- 
able from  the  consulate.  It  must  contain  the  following  information:  names  of 
shipper  and  consignee,  place  of  shipment  and  port  of  destination,  nationality  and 
name  of  vessel,  mark  and  number  of  each  package,  its  class,  contents,  gross 
weight  in  kilos — letters  and  figures — and  its  value  in  dollars  at  port  of  ship- 
ment. The  number  of  packages,  weights,  and  values  must  be  totalled  at  foot  of 
respective  columns. 

All  shipments  of  foodstuffs  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  goods  have  been  inspected  by  a  competent  authority. 

MARKING  OF  PACKAGES 

Packages  of  the  same  class,  size,  shape,  weight,  and  contents  may  be  indi- 
cated by  the  same  mark  and  one  number  in  a  single  item;  otherwise  two  or 
more  packages  bearing  the  same  marks  must  not  be  included  in  the  same  invoice. 
There  may  also  be  included  in  a  single  item,  with  different  numbers,  various 
packages  with  the  same  contents  although  of  different  weights,  if  the  weight  of 
each  package  and  the  total  weight  of  the  lot  is  specified  in  the  text  of  the 
declaration. 

When  a  package  contains  articles  subject  to  different  rates  of  duty  or  which 
come  under  different  tariff  classifications,  the  net  weight  of  each  must  be  shown 
and  the  gross  tare.  Otherwise  the  whole  contents  are  subject  to  the  highest  rate 
of  duty  applicable  to  any  part  of  the  contents. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  AND  SAMPLES 

Commercial  travellers  are  not  subject  to  any  restrictions  other  than  those 
for  ordinary  travellers.  Passports  must  be  vised  at  the  last  port  of  embarkation 
for  Venezuela,  i.e.  if  the  journey  is  broken  at  Trinidad  a  vise  obtained  at  Mont- 
real is  not  valid.  Vaccination  and  certificates  of  body  and  mental  fitness  vised 
by  the  consul  are  required.  A  deposit  of  1,000  bolivars  (approximately  $300) 
is  required  on  entry,  which  is  returnable  on  leaving  Venezuela. 

Samples  of  no  commercial  value  up  to  25  kilos  in  weight  are  free  of  duty. 
Samples  of  this  class  in  excess  of  25  kilos  are  dutiable  at  0-25  bolivars  per  kilo. 
Samples  of  commercial  value  are  admitted  free  of  duty  subject  to  a  bond  to 
guarantee  re-export  within  one  year.  There  is  no  provision  for  a  refund  of  duties 
actually  paid.  Catalogues  are  free  of  duty,  but  the  term  is  strictly  interpreted. 
Pamphlets  and  advertising  matter,  including  calendars,  are  dutiable. 
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CREDITS 

It  is  necessary  that  exporters  should  be  prepared  to  grant  credits  in  Vene- 
zuela. The  large  importers  and  wholesale  houses  extend  long-term  credits  in 
the  interior  in  anticipation  of  the  coffee  crop,  and  they  in"  turn  expect  and  are 
accustomed  to  obtaining  credit  from  abroad.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Vene- 
zuelan ports,  and  discounts  should  always  be  indicated  for  cash  before  ship- 
ment or  on  arrival.  The  banks  should  always  be  consulted  before  granting 
credits. 

BANKS  AND  CURRENCY 

In  addition  to  the  local  banks  there  are  four  foreign  banks  established  in 
Venezuela.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  branches  in  Caracas,  Maracaibo, 
Cuidad  Bolivar,  Valencia,  and  Barquisimeto.  The  other  foreign  banks  are  the 
Anglo-South  American  Bank,  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  the 
Dutch  Bank  for  the  West  Indies.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  bolivar  with  a  par 
value  of  5-17  to  the  dollar.  It  has  been  at  a  substantial  premium — 3-25  to  the 
dollar — since  early  in  1933  against  a  substantial  discount — as  low  as  7  to  the 
dollar — during  1930-32.   Venezuela  has  no  foreign  debt. 

PACKING 

Packing  should  be  as  light  as  possible  consistent  with  adequate  protection, 
as  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight.  The  facilities  for  handling  cargo  at 
Venezuelan  ports  are  quite  modern  and,  as  inland  transportation  facilities  are 
adequate,  no  other  special  care  is  necessary  unless  definite  instructions  are 
received. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

The  import  duties  are  generally  high  and  are  levied  on  a  specific  basis — 
gross  weight.  There  are  nine  general  classifications  in  the  tariff,  with  duties 
ranging  from  0-05  to  20  bolivars  per  kilo.  In  addition  there  are  general  sur- 
charges of  30  per  cent,  12^  per  cent,  and  12^  per  cent,  and  there  are  further 
surcharges  on  specified  articles.  With  the  exception  of  a  limited  range  of  com- 
modities which  are  protected,  duties  are  levied  for  revenue  purposes. 

A  surtax  of  30  per  cent  is  levied  on  all  merchandise  imported  from  the  West 
Indies. 

Supplies  and  material  imported  for  use  by  the  oil  companies  are  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

ADVERTISING 

The  local  newspapers  are  the  principal  advertising  media,  and  several  have 
a  wide  circulation  throughout  the  country.  Billboards  are  widely  used  in  the 
cities,  and  radio  broadcasting  through  the  local  station  in  Caracas  is  becoming 
increasingly  important.  Neon  signs  are  little  used  as  yet.  Advertising  is  very 
important  in  Venezuela,  and  the  best  selling  proprietary  brands  of  foodstuffs, 
medicinal  products,  toilet  articles,  liquors,  etc.,  have  been  established  on  this 
basis.  Advertisements  and  advertising  materials  should  be  designed  to  appeal 
to  the  illiterate. 

REPRESENTATION 

,.  Whereas  export  houses  used  to  practically  control  the  import  trade,  the 
tendency,  particularly  to  1930,  was  for  foreign  manufacturers  to  establish  direct 
representation  in  Venezuela.  This  policy  tended  to  lessen  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  large  firms  in  Venezuela  which  generally  handle  both  import  and 
the  export  trade,  and  had  the  effect  of  bringing  into  the  import  trade  a  large 
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number  of  the  smaller  firms.  Whereas  this  policy  was  successful  during  the 
period  when  business  was  expanding,  it  has  not  been  as  practicable  during  the 
past  few  years,  particularly  in  introducing  a  new  product.  Exporters  who  had 
established  their  products  in  good  times  have  been  at  an  advantage  during  the 
period  of  depression  in  that  the  large  importers  have  been  forced  through  con- 
sumer demands  to  carry  their  lines.  In  certain  cases  manufacturers'  brands 
have  in  effect  become,  temporarily  at  least,  the  importers'  private  brand.  Con- 
sequently the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  a  new  mark  or  brand  at  this 
stage,  particularly  in  a  small  market  such  as  Venezuela,  are  apparent,  and  it 
accounts  in  some  measure  at  least  for  the  fact  that  United  States  firms  have 
been  able  to  maintain  their  positions  in  the  trade. 

A  sole  distributor  or  an  agent  is  invaluable  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
and  differences  and  in  attracting  new  customers.  It  is  frequently  best  to  appoint 
a  separate  agent  for  Maracaibo  and  Venezuela,  and  sometimes  in  addition  a 
distributor  may  be  appointed  to  advantage  in  certain  of  the  other  important 
secondary  markets.  However,  each  case  must  necessarily  be  decided  on  its 
merits.  Many  of  the  large  import  houses  have  branches  in  some  of  the  other 
larger  centres. 

GENERAL 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  use  in  Venezuela  and 
should  be  employed.  In  preparing  documents,  it  is  essential  for  exporters  to  use 
this  system. 

Spanish  is  the  official  language  and  should  be  used  if  possible  in  correspond- 
ence unless  there  is  definite  reason  for  believing  that  English  will  be  understood. 

The  parcel  post  services  are  used  more  extensively  by  exporters  to  Vene- 
zuela than  to  the  majority  of  the  other  countries  in  this  area. 

Airmail  services  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  mailing  letters  for  Caracas 
or  Maracaibo.  There  is  a  direct  express  plane  service  between  the  United  States 
and  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  with  a  connecting  service  between  Barranquilla 
and  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  which  stops  at  Maracaibo  and  Caracas.  Conse- 
quently air  mail  may  be  forwarded  either  via  Barranquilla  or  Port  of  Spain. 
Travellers  may  also  use  this  service  to  advantage. 

Interested  exporters  might  well  give  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  add- 
ing Caracas,  and  possibly  Maracaibo,  to  their  itineraries  in  covering  the  West 
Indies. 

BRAZILIAN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
cables  under  date  September  13  as  follows: — 

Government  regulations  September  10th,  Bank  of  Brazil  will  supply  60  per 
cent  of  foreign  exchange  for  imports.  Importers  must  buy  remainder  in  the  open 
market  at  due  date  or  when  Bank  of  Brazil  supplies  remainder.  Importers  can 
remit  40  per  cent  due  date  drafts. 

CHILIAN  WHEAT  CROP  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  writes  under 
date  August  20,  1934,  that  the  Chilian  wheat  crop  for  this  year  is  estimated  at 
approximately  400,000  quintals  (one  quintal  equals  220  pounds)  as  compared 
with  593,000  quintals  in  1933  and  614,000  quintals  in  1932.  The  extent  to  which 
the  crops  have  suffered  through  bad  weather  is  further  revealed  by  the  fact  that 
650,000  hectares  (one  hectare  equals  2-47  acres)  were  sown  in  wheat  this  year, 
giving  a  yield  of  scarcely  more  than  half  a  quintal  per  hectare. 
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ARGENTINE    MARKET    FOR    SPORTING  GOODS 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[Conversions  have  been  made  at  current  official  market  rates  of  exchange,  namely 
$1  Canadian  equals  3-46  paper  pesos] 

Buenos  Aires,  August  23,  1934. — Aided  by  favourable  climatic  conditions, 
sports  of  all  kinds  are  popular  in  Argentina  throughout  the  year.  The  more 
usual  field  games  are  played  intensively  during  the  cooler  weather,  which  may 
be  said  to  begin  in  April  and  end  in  November.  While  the  local  manufacture  of 
sporting  goods  is  increasing,  there  are  still  many  articles  which  must  be  im- 
ported. Furthermore,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  foreign-made  sporting  goods 
are  superior  to  those  made  in  Argentina.  The  following  notes  on  a  few  articles 
that  are  made  in  Canada  may  be  of  interest  to  manufacturers: — 

Golf  Balls. — The  bulk  of  the  supplies  come  from  England,  there  being  few 
imports  from  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  While  the  golf  season 
extends  from  March  to  November,  the  demand  for  equipment  lasts  throughout 
the  year,  as  the  golf  courses  are  open  all  year  round,  although  sales  naturally 
fall  off  during  the  hot  summer  months  of  December,  January,  and  February. 
There  are  no  figures  published  showing  the  imports  of  golf  balls,  but  undoubt- 
edly Argentina  offers  a  growing  outlet,  as  golf  is  becoming  increasingly  popular 
each  year. 

First-class  balls  sell  at  from  23.60  to  27  pesos  ($6.82  to  $7.80  Canadian) 
per  half  dozen,  while  medium-class  balls  sell  at  from  about  14  to  18  paper  pesos 
($4.05  to  $5.20  Canadian).  The  duties  on  all  golf  balls,  regardless  of  quality, 
are  47  per  cent  on  the  appraisal  value  of  5.45  pesos  ($1.57  Canadian)  per  kilo- 
gram legal  net  weight. 

In  order  to  sell  golf  balls  in  any  quantity  in  this  market,  a  certain  amount 
of  publicity  would  seem  essential.  The  leading  makes  of  balls  are  well  adver- 
tised in  the  sporting  magazines  and  through  free  distribution  of  samples  to  pro- 
fessionals. Some  business  should  be  possible,  however,  in  medium-class  balls, 
if  the  price  and  quality  are  equal  to  those  of  the  brands  at  present  on  the 
market,  without  too  extensive  advertising.  A  local  sporting  goods  representa- 
tive has  indicated  his  interest  in  handling  a  Canadian  ball.  Prices  and  a  sample 
of  each  quality  of  ball  manufactured  should  be  forwarded  by  interested  firms 
to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  by  sample  post  in  packages  weighing  less 
than  1  pound. 

Golf  Tees. — Considerable  quantities  of  composition  golf  tees  of  Canadian 
manufacture  have  been  sold  in  this  market.  Except  in  rare  instances  these 
have  been  brought  in  by  the  buying  agents  of  one  of  the  large  English  sporting 
goods  manufacturers,  who  have  received  them  from  England.  Composition  tees 
from  the  United  States  are  also  sold,  and  at  the  present  time  hardwood  tees 
from  England  are  in  evidence  on  the  market.  The  peg  type  of  tee  is  used  almost 
exclusively,  there  being  little  demand  for  rubber  or  other  types  that  are  intended 
for  more  permanent  use. 

Tennis  Racquet  Frames. — Nearly  all  the  imports  are  at  present  from  Eng- 
land. Some  cheap  racquets  are  brought  in  from  Japan,  but  the  principal  com- 
petition in  the  lower-grade  racquet  is  offered  by  local  manufacturers.  The  local 
industry  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth  and  is  taking  over  a  certain  amount 
of  the  business  formerly  controlled  by  foreign  firms.  The  quality  of  the  locally 
made  racquet  is,  however,  considerably  below  that  of  the  better  class  of  imported 
article,  and  it  is  considered  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers will  be  seriously  affected  as  far  as  the  sales  of  their  high-grade  racquets 
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are  concerned.  While  there  are  some  local  woods  that  can  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tennis  racquets,  manufacturers  rely  to  a  certain  extent  on  imported 
woods. 

As  the  customs  duties  are  exactly  the  same  on  each  racquet  regardless  of 
the  quality,  it  is  more  profitable  to  import  the  more  expensive  racquets,  since 
a  cheap  article  becomes  comparatively  expensive  by  the  time  it  is  put  up  for 
sale  in  Argentina,  owing  to  the  high  percentage  of  customs  dues  included  in 
the  retail  price.  The  duty  on  unstrung  tennis  racquets  works  out  at  2-86  paper 
pesos  each  (82-6  cents  Canadian).  Strung  tennis  racquets  are  dutiable  at  5-73 
paper  pesos  each  ($1 .65  Canadian) .  Owing  to  the  considerably  higher  duties  on 
the  completed  racquet,  nearly  all  imports  are  of  frames.  There  is  no  importa- 
tion of  semi-finished  frames,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  advantage  as  far  as 
the  duties  are  concerned. 

First-class  racquets  are  sold  retail  at  from  57-60  to  61-20  paper  pesos 
($16.63  to  $17.68  Canadian)  each,  while  cheap  imported  racquets  are  sold  at 
from  21-60  to  28-80  paper  pesos  ($6.25  to  $8.33  Canadian). 

Considerable  advertising  is  carried  on  by  the  principal  manufacturers  of  the 
better-class  racquets.  With  a  reasonable  amount  of  advertising  it  should  be 
possible  to  introduce  a  good  article,  and  in  this  connection  an  inquiry  has  been 
received  from  a  sporting  goods  representative  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
frames  desirous  of  entering  the  Argentine  market.  Catalogues,  prices,  terms, 
and  details  as  to  advertising  allowance  in  the  form  of  extra  racquets  or  press 
publicity,  should  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office. 

Racquet  Strings. — While  no  statistics  are  available,  it  is  probable  that  about 
three-quarters  of  the  total  stringing  business  is  in  the  hands  of  one  well-known 
United  States  manufacturer.  The  balance  is  mostly  supplied  by  English  makers, 
although  there  is  some  importation  of  Australian,  Indian,  Japanese,  French, 
and  German  gut.  The  conditions  to  which  tennis  racquet  gut  is  subjected  in 
Argentina  are  hard,  owing  to  rapid  changes  in  temperature  and  to  the  prevailing 
damp  atmosphere.  Furthermore,  players  demand  racquets  that  are  strung  to 
board-like  tightness.  It  has  been  found  that  the  United  States  gut  stands  up 
better  under  these  conditions  than  does  any  other  at  present  on  the  market,  and, 
aided  by  good  service  and  a  certain  amount  of  advertising,  the  brand  has  become 
well  known  and  is  in  demand  by  the  majority  of  good  players.  One  of  the 
principal  English  manufacturers  of  frames,  with  a  branch  office  in  Buenos  Aires, 
uses  a  stringing  machine  for  their  racquets,  and  since  the  United  States  gut 
has  been  found  to  withstand  the  tests  of  uniformity  of  strength  required  by 
this  machine,  this  product  is  invariably  used. 

This  gut  is  sold  in  four  principal  grades  which  are  priced  at  20,  18,  16,  and 
12  pesos  respectively  ($5.78,  $5.20,  $4.63,  and  $3.46  Canadian).  In  addition, 
the  same  firm  offers  a  silk  gut  for  very  cheap  stringings.  Silk  strings  are  not 
generally  popular  and  are  only  used  in  the  poorer  grades  of  racquets.  White 
gut  is  used  more  than  any  other,  there  being  little  demand  for  coloured  or 
spiralled  guts. 

Badminton  is  played  only  in  a  few  small  church  clubs,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, very  little  outlet  for  badminton  strings.  Squash  is  more  generally  known, 
but  imports  of  equipment  for  this  sport  are  insignificant  compared  with  those 
for  tennis. 

The  coils  of  gut  are  imported  in  individual  sealed  glassine  envelopes,  which 
are  subsequently  packed  in  sealed  cardboard  cylinders.  Some  firms  use  the 
15-foot  coil  for  horizontal  stringings,  but  there  is  also  considerable  demand 
for  the  17-foot  lengths.  For  the  perpendicular  strings  the  21-foot  coil  is,  of 
course,  used.  The  duties  work  out  at  about  50  centavos  (14-4  cents  Canadian) 
per  set  of  complete  stringing;  that  is,  including  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
strings  and  necessary  trebling. 
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To  introduce  a  new  brand  of  tennis  gut  it  would  be  essential  to  offer  prices 
lower  than  those  of  the  brand  already  established.  It  would  also  be  necessary 
to  offer  a  strong  durable  gut  and  to  allow  buyers  to  make  several  tests  by  grant- 
ing free  stringings  to  prove  the  product. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Sporting  £oods  are  sold  through  various  channels  in  Argentina.  One  of 
the  principal  manufacturing  firms  have  their  own  office  established  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  import  their  requirements  for  distribution  throughout  the  republic. 
Another  well-known  manufacturer  works  through  a  local  representative  who 
imports  for  his  own  account  but  who  also  books  orders  for  direct  importation. 
In  some  cases  manufacturers  grant  their  agency  to  a  large  retailer,  and  other 
retailers  wishing  to  carry  their  products  have  to  apply  direct  to  the  manufacturer 
abroad.  The  majority  of  the  less  well-known  manufacturers,  wTho  obtain  a 
relatively  smaller  share  of  the  business,  generally  sell  through  commission  agents 
who  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  carry  a  small  stock  if  any  worthwhile  business 
is  to  be  done.  In  some  cases  this  stock  is  held  on  consignment,  but  this  tendency 
is  giving  way  to  outright  purchase  because  of  the  present  exchange  difficulties. 
Sometimes  large  retailers  and  departmental  stores  send  their  orders  direct  to  the 
manufacturer,  if  the  latter  has  no  representative  in  Argentina. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

While  there  would  appear  to  be  possibilities  of  selling  some  sporting- 
goods  from  Canada,  the  present  exchange  regulations  and  difficulty  in  obtaining 
advance  exchange  permits  for  imports  of  Canadian  merchandise  afford  a  positive 
advantage  to  English  manufacturers,  who  can  obtain  exchange  permits  with  rela- 
tive facility  owing  to  the  exchange  agreement  contained  in  the  Anglo- Argentine 
Supplementary  Trade  Agreement.  However,  the  spread  between  the  official  and 
free  market  rates  of  exchange  has  been  recently  greatly  reduced,  the  current 
difference  being  about  7  per  cent  as  against  15  to  20  per  cent  a  short  time  ago, 
so  that  the  former  advantage  has  been  somewhat  curtailed.  For  details  regard- 
ing the  Argentine  exchange  regulations,  interested  firms  are  referred  to  a  report 
on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1589 
(July  14,  1934),  page  73. 

GRAIN    SOWING    IN    ARGENTINA,    1934-35  SEASON 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  September  3,  1934. — The  Director  General  of  Statistic?  for 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  the  first  estimate  of  the  area  sown 
to  cereals  and  linseed  for  the  1934-35  crop  season  as  follows: — 

Wheat              Linseed                 Oats                Bailey  Rye 
Figures  in  Hectares 

7,480,000             2,920,000             1,350,000             745,000  770,000 
(One  hectare=2.471  acres) 

The  estimated  total  of  7,480,000  hectares  sown  to  wheat  for  this  season  is  the 
lowest  for  the  last  six  years,  being  477,300  hectares  under  last  year's  figure,  repre- 
senting a  reduction  of  6  per  cent,  and  6-2  per  cent  lower  than  the  average  for 
the  preceding  five  years.  By  comparison  with  the  record  season  of  1928-29 
when  9,219,000  hectares  were  sown  to  wheat,  the  estimate  just  issued  for  this 
season  shows  a  reduction  of  18-9  per  cent. 

Oat  sowings  are  also  the  lowest  in  the  last  six  years,  but  barley  and  rye  are 
higher,  and  an  improvement  over  last  season  is  also  shown  in  the  case  of  lin- 
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seed.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  figures  showing  the  areas  sown  to  cereals 
and  linseed  during  the  five  previous  seasons,  together  with  an  average,  are  as 


follows: — 

Wheat  Linseed           Oats  Barley  Rye 
Years                                                       Figures  in  Hectares 

1929-  30    8,285,600  2.869.500  1,510,558  586,972  522,450 

1930-  31    8,613,000  3,039.700  1.593.200  575.500  535,000 

1931-  32  ..    ..    ..  6,999.000  3,496.550  1.404.210  582.340  557,770 

1932-  33    8.009.000  2.995.000  1.478.000  629,000  657.000 

1933-  34    7,957.300  2.773,530  1.443.300  721,370  715,520 

Average   7,972,780  .     3,034,856  1,485,854  619,036  597,548 


FOREIGN    EXCHANGE    REGULATIONS    FOR    PURCHASES  BY 
ARGENTINE   GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  August  20,  1934. — For  the  information  of  Canadian  firms 
interested  in  Argentine  Federal  Government  contracts,  a  decree  has  just  been 
published  providing  regulations  that  are  to  be  complied  with  by  all  Argentine 
Federal  Government  Departments  and  autonomous  entities,  including  the 
Argentine  State  Railways,  Sanitary  Works,  State  Oilfields,  etc.,  in  regard  to  the 
granting  of  foreign  exchange  in  connection  with  contracts  placed  by  such  depart- 
ments. 

This  decree  establishes  that  when  calling  for  tenders,  quotations  for  foreign 
articles  which  are  also  produced  in  Argentina  are  to  be  given  in  all  cases  in  paper 
pesos,  and  payment  effected  in  that  currency. 

Foreign  articles  which  are  not  produced  locally  may  be  quoted  in  foreign 
currency,  and  payment  effected  in  the  same  manner.  In  no  case  may  payment 
be  stipulated  in  gold,  gold  coin,  or  other  similar  terms  without  express  authori- 
zation from  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

The  decree  also  prohibits,  without  authorization  from  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  the  insertion  of  clauses  in  the  calls  for  tenders  on  Federal  Government 
contracts  providing  for  the  payment  in  Argentine  pesos  of  the  equivalent  of  a 
certain  sum  in  foreign  currency.  Clauses  stipulating  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  paper 
pesos,  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  exchange,  are  also  prohibited. 

Purchases  of  foreign  goods  by  Argentine  Government  departments  must  be 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  indicating  the  class  of 
goods,  country  of  origin,  date  of  payment  and  the  probable  amount  of  foreign 
currency  that  will  be  required. 

Assuming  that  the  prospects  of  available  exchange  and  the  regulations  in 
force  make  it  possible,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  will  order  the  Exchange  Control 
Office  to  issue  to  the  order  of  the  National  Treasury  or  the  department  concerned, 
an  advance  exchange  permit  for  effecting  the  remittance  abroad  of  the  neces- 
sary foreign  funds  once  the  goods  have  been  received. 

The  above  permit  will  be  liquidated,  whatever  the  amount,  through  the 
Bank  of  the  Nation  at  the  average  rate  accepted  on  the  official  auction  exchange 
market  on  the  day  previous  to  the  actual  liquidation  of  exchange. 

A  report  entitled  "Method  of  Tendering  for  Public  Works  in  Argentina"  was 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1540  (August  5,  1933) ;  inter- 
ested Canadian  firms  may  obtain  copies  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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TRADE  OF  SIAM  IN  1933 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Values  for  1933  have  been  converted  at  the  rate  of  one  Siamese  tioal  or  baht 
equals  47  cents  Canadian;  for  preceding  years  the  rate  of  conversion  is  one  baht 
equals  44  cents.) 

Singapore,  July  27,  1934. — A  comparative  statement  of  the  trade  of  Siam, 
showing  total  imports  and  exports  for  the  past  five  years  is  given  below: — 

Excess  of 

Total  Trade         Imports  Exports  Exports 


1929   $161,933,819  $79,045,858  $82,887,961  +$  3,842,103 

1930   142,370,747  72,162,517  70,208,229  —  1,954,288 

1931   91,245,473  43,570.492  47,672,981  +  4,102,489 

1932   89,394,637  35,038,087  54,256,550  +  9,318,463 

1933   92,338,270  40,041,876  52,297,394  +  12,255,518 


EXPORTS 

Exports  from  Siam  in  1933  totaled  111,483,859  ticals  (Can.  $52,297,394), 
a  decline  of  12,053,756  ticals  ($2,059,156  at  present  exchange)  from  1932.  Rice 
regularly  constitutes  over  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  these  exports,  followed 
by  teak,  tin  and  tin  ore,  and  rubber.  The  values  of  Siam's  main  exports  for 
the  past  five  years  are  as  follows: — 

Rice  Teak        Other  Goods 

Values  in  Ticals 


1929   143,423.302  11,662,859  33,317,739 

1930   120,054,889  10.573.377  21.998,322 

1931   78,931,075  6,011,740  23,404,871 

1932   86,088,915  3,785,317  33,663,383 

1933   84,666,826  4,133,612  22,683,421 


IMPORTS 

Imports  for  the  year  were  valued  at  85,195,480  ticals,  an  increase  of 
3,719,521  ticals  over  1932,  but  only  50  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  peak  year 
1929.  The  import  trade  was  characterized  by  an  increase  in  Japanese  goods, 
which  is  due  to  the  increasing  activity  of  Japanese  exporters  but  chiefly  to  the 
reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  country  and  the  resultant  emphasis  upon  price. 

Imports  from  Canada  have  decreased  steadily  during  recent  years,  due  to 
the  falling  off  in  sales  of  Canadian-made  motor  vehicles.  Sales  of  all  models 
have  dropped,  as  during  the  depression  cars  of  low  horse-power  and  economical 
operation  have  been  preferred.  With  the  falling  off  in  car  imports  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  imports  of  accessories  and  tires.  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  returns  show  Canadian  exports  to  Siam  to  the  value  of 
only  $6,347  in  1933  as  against  $6,222  in  1932  and  $47,017  in  1931. 

Among  the  principal  sources  of  Siam's  imports,  according  to  Siamese  official 
returns,  are  Hongkong,  Singapore,  and  Penang,  which  being  transhipment  points 
the  actual  origins  of  the  imports  are  lost.  Other  important  suppliers  are  Japan, 
Netherlands  India,  the  United  Kingdom,  China,  India,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States. 

IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

Statistics  for  the  following  commodities  have  been  compiled  as  being  of 
special  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

Biscuits.— Imports:  1933,  100,141  kilos  (125,178  ticals);  1932.  127,913  kilos  (111,074  ticals); 
1931,  248,601  kilos  (248,487  ticals).  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  source  of  supply 
for  quality  biscuits,  but  Singapore  manufacturers  enjoy  the  bulk  of  the  low-priced  trade, 
which  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  imports. 

£MMer.— Imports:  1933,  67,796  kilos  (74,555  ticals);  1932,  55,S47  kilos  (64,220  ticals): 
1931,  57,998  kilos  (82,321  ticals).   This  is  imported  in  tins  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
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Canned  Sardines.— -Imports:  1933,  1,026,820  kilos  (224,478  ticals) ;  1932,  812,394  kilos 
(217,519  ticals);  1931,  418,006  kilos  (128,733  ticals).  Until  three  years  ago  the  United  States 
was  the  largest  source  of  supply;  Japan  now  enjoys  the  bulk  of  this  trade. 

Canned  Salmon.— Imports:  1933,  1,768  kilos  (1,664  ticals);  1932,  913  kilos  (1,360  ticals); 
1931,  1,042  kilos  (1,450  ticals).   The  United  States  is  the  main  supplier. 

Canned  Fish  (Other).— Imports:  1933,  60,105  kilos  (34,280  ticals);  1932,  61,585  kilos 
(28,531  ticals);  1931,  46,400  kilos  (36,222  deals).  Hongkong  and  Singapore  are  credited  with 
most  of  these  imports. 

Wheat  Flour.— Imports:  1933,  8,529,726  kilos  (approximately  2,000  barrels)  (691,385 
ticals);  1932,  9,976,616  kilos  (799,158  ticals);  1931,  10,867,882  kilos  (864,180  ticals).  Aus- 
tralia is  the  source  of  supply  for  practically  all  Siam's  flour  imports. 

Canned  Milk.— Imports:  1933,  5,732,673  kilos  (2,211,754  ticals);  1932,  4,468,692  kilos 
(2,060,436  ticals).  Comparable  statistics  are  not  available  for  1931.  In  the  totals  for  1933 
the  following  classes  of  milk  are  included:  sweetened  condensed,  4,503,525  kilos  (1,681,919 
ticals);  unsweetened  evaporated,  1,114,185  kilos  (409,313  ticals);  sterilized  natural,  74,123 
kilos  (45,397  ticals);  all  other  kinds,  40,938  kilos  (75,225  ticals).  Switzerland  supplies  most 
of  the  condensed  milk,  the  United  States  evaporated  and  sterilized,  and  Germany,  the  United. 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  share  the  imports  of  milk  of  all  other  kinds. 

Motor  Cars.— Imports :  1933,  2S2  units  (362.086  ticals):  1932,  295  units  (460,995  ticals); 
1931,  359  units  (823.240  ticals).  The  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  time  ranked  first  as  a 
source  of  supply,  followed  by  the  United  States.  Imports  from  Canada  are  negligible,  which 
accounts  for  the  decline  in  Canada's  total  exports  to  Siam. 

Motor  Car  and  Motor  Cycle  Tires.— Imports :  1933.  14.783  units  (453,727  ticals);  1932, 
17,887  units  (348,403  ticals);   1931,  14,651  units  (381,102  ticals). 

Hosiery  of  Silk.— Imports :   1933,  9,462  ticals;   1932.  16,548  ticals;   1931,  17,754  ticals. 

Hosiery  of  Cotton.— -Imports:  1933,  231,020  ticals;  1932,  120,357  ticals;  1931,  102,597 
ticals. 

Hosiery  of  Wool— Imports :  1933,  85,677  ticals;  1932,  41,317  ticals;  1931,  17,505  ticals. 

Machinery  Belting,- Imports:  1933,  69,486  kilos  (157,659  ticals);  1932,  40,901  kilos  (104,- 
173  ticals);   1931,  40,008  kilos  (109,443  ticals). 

Paper  of  All  Kinds  (Uwprinted) .— Imports :  1933,  4.570,443  kilos  (855,857  ticals);  1932, 
5,366,096  kilos  (979,617  ticals);   1931,  4,174,730  kilos  (1,001,819  ticals). 

In  the  foregoing  selected  statistics  it  will  be  observed  that  increases  during 
1933  as  compared  with  1932  occurred  in  the  case  of  butter,  sardines,  salmon, 
canned  fish  (other),  milk,  cotton  hosiery,  woollen  hosiery,  and  machinery  belt- 
ing; but  decreases  are  recorded  in  imports  of  biscuits,  flour,  motor  cars,  tires, 
silk  hosiery,  and  paper. 


TRADE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  JANUARY  TO  APRIL,  1934 

K.  F.  Noble,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  peso  equals  United  States  SO. 50) 

Hongkong,  August  15th,  1934. — The  total  overseas  trade  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  during  the  first  four  months  of  1934  was  valued  at  181,853,040  pesos, 
as  compared  with  180,518,721  pesos  for  the  same  period  of  1933,  an  increase  of 
39  per  cent.  The  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  the  Philippines,  the 
figure  for  the  1934  period  being  53,029,674  pesos,  an  increase  of  41  per  cent 
on  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  (37,437,841  pesos)  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1933. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  into  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  period  under  review  were 
recorded  at  64,411,683  pesos,  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  as  against  the  value  of 
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imports  during  the  1933  period  amounting  to  45,540,440  pesos.  The  following 
table  gives  imports  under  the  major  commodity  group  headings  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1934  and  1933. 


1934 

1933 

J  an. -Apr. 

Jan.-Apr. 

1,782,914 

1.389.783 

2,840,016 

1,643.395 

1,123,228 

6,536,962 

4,112,899 

3,889.465 

1,770,176 

1,167,008 

.     ,  1,497,759 

943,960 

1.699,701 

1,409.672 

1,231,004 

696,116 

1,086,726 

865,339 

943,027 

523,871 

8.761,580 

5,232.096 

Leather  and  products  , 

1,083.095 

647,046 

3,106,615 

2.319,442 

3,258,818 

Paper  and  products  

2.644,128 

1,182,889 

2,317,277 

1,793,920 

Tobacco  and  products  

1,438,710 

1,099,003 

Vegetables  

1,343,546 

1.001,117 

9,817,310 
46,540,440 

Total  

64.411,683 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted  that  increases  were  recorded  in  each  of 
the  several  classifications. 

The  principal  contributor  towards  the  imports  into  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1934  was  the  United  States  with  64  per  cent  of  the 
total  as  against  59  per  cent  for  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Japan's  share  showed 
an  increase,  being  16  per  cent  as  against  1 1  per  cent  during  the  first  four  months 
of  1933.  The  increased  importations  from  these  two  countries  were  principally 
at  the  expense  of  China  and  European  countries,  whose  shares  of  the  trade  were 
as  follows:  China,  4  per  cent  (7  per  cent  during  the  similar  period  of  1933)  ; 
Germany,  3  per  cent  (3-7  per  cent) ;  Great  Britain,  1*9  per  cent  (3-2  per  cent). 

As  a  result  of  heavy  shipments  of  sugar  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  there 
were  heavy  importations  of  jute  sacks  from  the  British  East  Indies,  and  con- 
sequently imports  from  this  territory  were  maintained  at  2-6  per  cent  as  against 
3  per  cent. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

Exports  during  the  first  four  months  of  1934  were  valued  at  117,441,357 
pesos,  an  increase  of  39  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  value  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1933,  83,978,281  pesos. 

The  United  States  absorbed  practically  91  per  cent  of  all  exports  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  during  the  first  four  months  of  1934  as  compared  with  90  per 
cent  for  the  same  period  of  1933.  Japan  was  the  second  most  important  pur- 
chaser of  Philippine  products,  taking  2  per  cent  of  all  exports  during  the  1934 
period  as  against  2-1  per  cent  for  1933.  Spain's  share  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
export  trade  dropped  from  2-4  per  cent  for  the  1933  period  to  only  0-5  per  cent 
in  1934,  this  being  largely  due  to  decreased  demand  for  Philippine  tobacco  and 
products  in  that  country.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  China,  and  the 
British  East  Indies  all  took  larger  amounts  of  Philippine  exports,  in  the  order 
of  importance  as  shown. 
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TRADE  OF  JAPAN,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1934 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — At  par  one  yen  equals  0-49S5  gold  dollars;  for  the  period  January 
to  June,  1934,  one  yen  is  equal  to  30  cents  Canadian;  for  ithe  same  period  in  1933 
the  value  is  26  cents.) 

Tokyo,  August  18,  1934. — The  total  trade  of  Japan  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1934  was  valued  at  2,162,298,320  yen  as  compared  to  1,846,213,771  yen  for 
the  same  period  in  1933  and  1,366,265,477  yen  in  1932.  The  adverse  balances 
of  trade  for  the  same  periods  amounted  to  154,922,036  yen  for  1934,  186,467,619 
yen  for  1933,  and  266,771,745  yen  for  1932.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while 
the  total  trade  has  been  rising  the  adverse  balance  has  been  decreasing,  showing 
a  healthy  development  of  export  trade.  Total  exports  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1934  were  valued  at  1,003,688,147  yen,  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933 
at  829,873,076  yen  and  for  1932  at  547,746,866  yen— an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 100  per  cent  in  the  yen  value  of  exports  over  the  1932-34  period. 

Total  imports  for  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  1,158,610,183  yen 
as  compared  to  1,016,340,695  yen  for  1933  and  816,518,611  yen  for  1932. 

EXPORTS   BY  COUNTRIES 

Asiatic  countries,  as  usual,  accounted  for  more  than  50  per  cent  of  Japan's 
exports,  which  were  valued  at  534,822,275  yen  in  the  1934  period  as  compared 
to  427,390,018  yen  in  1933  and  268,244,095  yen  in  1932.  With  three  exceptions 
exports  followed  the  usual  trend  for  these  countries.  For  the  s^x-months'  period, 
shipments  to  Manchukuo  and  Kwantung  were  valued  at  176,313,421  yen  as 
against  132,435,531  yen  in  1933  and  56,094,516  yen  in  1932,  showing  an  increase 
considerably  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  trend.  Exports  to  China  on  the 
other  hand  decreased  from  57,381,027  yen  in  the  1932  period  to  56,309,846  yen 
in  1933  and  51,540,673  yen  in  1934.  British  India  was  also  out  of  line,  the 
increase  being  from  79,512,661  yen  in  the  first  six  months  of  1932  to  103,736,882 
yen  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933  and  118,804,641  yen  in  the  first  half 
of  1934. 

Exports  to  the  Straits  Settlements  increased  by  over  300  per  cent  to 
31,594,678  yen  during  the  same  period.  Large  increases  were  also  shown  in 
the  case  of  Siam,  Dutch  India,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  next  export  market  in  order  of  importance  is  North  America,  where 
the  increase  was  comparatively  small,  being  from  170,632,273  yen  in  the  1932 
period  to  219,199,271  yen  in  1933  and  195,074,827  yen  in  1934.  As  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  practically  85  per  cent  of  this  trade,  these  figures 
are  indicative  of  Japan's  trade  with  that  country.  Canadian  figures  will  be 
given  later  in  this  report. 

Europe  takes  the  next  largest  amount  of  Japanese  goods,  valued  in  the 
period  under  review  at  110,099,471  yen.  Exports  to  the  majority  of  the  indi- 
vidual countries  showed  a  consistent  increase.  Great  Britain  accounts  for  45 
per  cent  of  these  exports,  France  is  next  with  about  20  per  cent,  and  Germany 
and  Holland  together  take  another  20  per  cent. 

The  most  noteworthy  increases  are  shown  in  Japan's  export  trade  with 
those  markets  which  are  least  developed  industrially — South  America,  Africa, 
and  Central  America.  Exports  to  Central  America  showed  the  greatest  change, 
increasing  by  over  1,000  per  cent  to  19,297,359  yen.  Cuba  was  the  most 
important  market,  importing  Japanese  goods  to  the  value  of  5,087,948  yen. 
Important  increases  are  noted  also  in  South  America,  where  trade  increased  bv 
500  per  cent  to  22,158,925  yen.  The  chief  importer  was  Argentina  with  6,331,923 
yen,  followed  by  Peru  with  3,069,434  yen. 
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In  the  first  six  months  of  1934  trade  with  Africa  reached  the  large  total 
of  88,462,574  yen,  Egypt  taking  first  place  with  38,898,518  yen.  The  Egyptian 
trade,  however,  has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  that  with  East  African  coun- 
tries, which  reached  a  total  of  17,891,594  yen,  and  that  with  "  other  "  x\frican 
countries  valued  at  19,576,851  yen.  These  large  increases  may  be  considerably 
curtailed  in  the  future  by  quota  restrictions  in  the  British  colonial  territories 
in  that  continent. 

Trade  with  Oceania  for  the  six-months'  period  was  valued  at  32,755.642 
yen.  Australia  imported  Japanese  goods  to  the  extent  of  26,204,765  yen;  New 
Zealand,  3,392,529  yen;  and  other  countries,  3,158,348  yen. 

PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1934  cotton  tissues  continued  to  occupy  first 
place  among  Japan's  export  commodities,  having  displaced  raw  silk  during  the 
similar  period  of  last  year.  During  the  period  under  review,  the  volume  of 
cotton  textile  exports  continued  to  grow,  despite  the  imposition  of  higher  duties 
in  many  of  Japan's  chief  markets.  Exports  amounted  to  1,266.416,000  square 
yards  (232,775,746  yen)  as  against  1,036,124,000  square  yards  (183,884,718  yen) 
in  the  1933  period  and  815,520,000  square  yards  (107,866,285  yen)  in  1932. 
Whereas  British  India  was  formerly  the  leading  market,  Dutch  India  is  now  in 
that  position,  taking  42,687,411  yen  worth  of  cotton  tissues  as  against  British 
India's  purchases  of  31,478,525  yen,  Egypt's  of  25,953,129  yen,  and  those  of 
Kwantung  Province  and  Manchukuo  combined  valued  at  23,242,351  yen.  As 
usual  the  China  market  shows  a  decrease,  the  figure  for  the  period  under  review 
being  6,244,721  yen,  while  the  value  of  exports  to  Australia,  Ceylon,  Straits 
Settlements,  and  the  Philippines  are  in  each  case  close  to  that  figure. 

Raw  silk  was  the  next  largest  export  item,  amounting  in  value  for  the 
period  under  review  to  142,795,990  yen  as  against  167,499,435  yen  in  the  corre- 
sponding six  months  of  1933.  The  United  States  as  usual  is  the  chief  market, 
being  credited  with  116,479,829  yen  of  the  total,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  sales  to  Great  Britain  increased  by  2,000,000  yen  to  7,239,333  yen,  while 
sales  to  France  increased  by  5,500,000  yen  to  10,023,652  yen. 

Artificial  silk  was  the  third  largest  among  export  commodities,  the  value 
of  shipments  amounting  to  50,296,522  yen  as  compared  with  32,801,322  yen  in 
the  1933  period  and  25,688,017  yen  in  1932.  The  marked  development  of  this 
industry  in  Japan  is  evidenced  by  the  wide  distribution  of  its  products  among 
other  countries  of  the  world.  Exports  to  British  India  were  valued  at  10,762,505 
yen  and  to  Australia  at  6,366,317  yen.  Shipments  to  Netherlands  India  were 
valued  at  5,409,916  yen;  to  Egypt  at  3,823,103  yen;  to  Kwantung  Province 
and  Manchukuo  at  3,006,947  yen.  The  Union  of  South  Africa,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Uruguay,  the  Philippines,  Great  Britain,  and  New  Zealand  ranked  next 
in  order  among  the  markets  for  Japanese  artificial  silk,  each  taking  exports  to 
the  value  of  over  500,000  yen. 

Silk  tissues  are  the  next  most  important  item  of  export  with  a  value  for 
the  period  under  review  of  38,017,691  yen.  British  India,  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tralia, the  United  States,  Egypt,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Straits  Settlements. 
France,  and  Kwantung  Province,  in  order  of  importance,  each  took  shipments 
to  a  value  of  over  1,000,000  yen. 

Total  exports  of  textiles  or  materials  for  textiles  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1934  were  valued  at  515,863,074  yen,  representing  51  per  cent  of  the  total 
export  trade  of  Japan  during  the  period.  Knitted  goods  account  for  23,080,431 
yen. 

Exports  of  iron,  comprising  chiefly  construction  materials,  showed  a  marked 
increase.  The  total  value  was  27,047,244  yen  as  against  13.002,302  yen  and 
2,993,824  yen  in  the  1933  and  1932  periods  respectively.    These  exports  were 
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chiefly  for  construction  work  in  Manchukuo,  shipments  to  that  market  and 
Kwantung  Province  combined  totalling  in  value  21,318,031  yen.  Machinery 
exports  accounted  for  20,799,470  yen  as  against  9,360,340  yen  and  4,716,324  yen 
in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1933  and  1932. 

Other  important  exports  with  a  total  value  of  over  10,000,000  yen  were  toys, 
which  had  a  very  wide  distribution,  particularly  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain;  wood  materials,  going  to  Manchukuo,  Great  Britain,  China,  Dutch 
India,  Straits  Settlements,  British  India  and  South  Africa;  and  iron  manufac- 
tures, mainly  to  Manchukuo,  British  India,  Netherlands,  India,  China,  Siam, 
and  the  Straits  Settlements.  Japanese  potteries  are  widely  distributed,  the  United 
States  taking  about  one-third  of  the  total  exports.  Shipments  of  glassware  and 
paper  were  valued  at  close  to  10,000,000  yen,  sales  being  largely  confined  to 
Asiatic  countries.  Canned  goods  are  an  important  item,  most  of  the  exports 
going  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

In  the  period  under  review,  imports  into  Japan  from  Asiatic  countries  were 
valued  at  410,620,207  yen  as  compared  to  350,449,957  yen  in  the  first  half  of 
1933  and  228,348,812  yen  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1932.  These  countries 
therefore  supplied  only  37  per  cent  of  Japan's  necessities  while  providing  a  mar- 
ket for  over  50  per  cent  of  her  exports.  The  chief  source  of  supply  was  British 
India,  which  shipped  goods  to  the  value  of  156,062,130  yen,  taking  in  return 
almost  50,000,000  yen  less  of  Japanese  goods.  This  was  two  and  one-half  times 
the  value  of  imports  from  British  India  in  1932,  while  total  imports  from  all 
sources  increased  by  only  40  per  cent.  Manchukuo  and  Kwantung  Province  com- 
bined were  the  second  largest  source  of  supply,  being  credited  with  109,339,595 
yen,  while  China  was  next  in  importance  with  59,710,670  yen.  Imports  from 
China  continued  to  increase,  doubling  since  1932,  while  Japanese  exports  to  that 
market  were  being  reduced. 

Imports  from  North  America,  Oceania,  and  Europe  are  much  greater  than 
are  Japanese  exports  to  those  markets.  Total  imports  from  North  America  were 
valued  at  390,745,020  yen  in  the  six-months'  period  of  1934,  of  which  367,101,443 
yen  is  credited  to  the  United  States  and  25,664,777  yen  to  Canada.  The  total 
value  of  these  imports  was  nearly  200,000,000  yen  greater  than  that  of  exports. 
Imports  from  these  countries  have  increased  by  50,000,000  yen  as  compared  with 
the  value  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Imports  from  Oceania  had  a  total  value  of  140,942,311  yen  as  compared  to 
111,656,815  yen  in  the  1932  period  and  85,355,233  in  that  of  the  year  before. 
This  total  is  over  100,000,000  yen  greater  than  the  value  of  exports,  and  is 
mostly  credited  to  Australia,  which,  with  shipments  valued  at  127,798,325,  is  the 
third  largest  supplying  country,  coming  after  the  United  States  and  British 
India.  There  has  been  a  noteworthy  change  in  the  position  of  New  Zealand, 
goods  worth  10,685,724  yen  being  imported  from  that  country  in  the  period  under 
review  as  compared  to  shipments  valued  at  1,522,941  yen  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  previous  year. 

Among  European  countries,  the  chief  supplier  to  Japan  is  Germany,  which, 
with  shipments  valued  at  60,032,293  yen,  has  for  the  second  year  in  succession 
occupied  the  place  usually  accorded  to  Great  Britain.  Total  imports  from 
Europe  were  valued  at  145,085,132  yen,  a  decrease  of  15,000,000  yen  from  the 
previous  half-year's  figures.  The  decline  in  Great  Britain's  share'  of  the  trade 
—from  47,152,831  yen  in  the  1933  period  to  34,048,855  yen  in  the  period  under 
review — accounts  for  a  great  part  of  this  decrease.  Sweden's  share  of  the  imports 
was  9,926,317  yen,  that  of  France  8,102,215  yen,  and  Belgium's,  7,922,107  yen. 
Other  important  suppliers  were  Norway,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Holland,  Spain, 
Austria,  and  Italy  in  that  order,  each  shipping  to  the  extent  of  over  1,000,000 
yen. 
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Total  imports  from  Africa  were  valued  at  37,969,594  yen,  Egypt  ranking  first 
with  21,391,005  yen  (14,122,740  yen  in  the  1933  period),  and  East  Africa  second 
with  11,594,851  yen.  South  Africa  supplied  to  the  value  of  3,010,368  yen.  South 
America's  share  was  15,098,975  yen,  twice  the  previous  year's  total;  Argentina 
leading  with  9,132,930  yen,  and  Chile  and  Uruguay  each  being  credited  with 
over  1,000,000  yen.  Central  America  supplied  goods  to  the  value  of  only  101,984 
yen. 

PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  IMPORTED 

The  chief  commodity  imported  into  Japan  is  naturally  raw  cotton,  which 
comprised  over  one-third  of  the  total  imports  for  the  period  under  review — 384,- 
833,765  yen  as  against  327,639,481  yen  in  1933  and  368,927,467  yen  in  1932. 
Imports  increased  by  about  50,000,000  pounds  over  the  figures  for  the  1933 
period,  totalling  985,000,000  pounds;  but  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
reduced  to  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total,  amounting  to  480,000,000  pounds, 
or  14,000,000  pounds  less  than  last  year.  Imports  from  British  India,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  to  434,000,000  pounds,  about  40,000,000  pounds  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  Imports  from  Egypt  also  increased  slightly,  although  they 
amounted  to  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  small  amounts  came  from  China, 
Netherlands  India,  and  French  Indo-China. 

The  second  largest  import  item  was  sheep's  wool,  of  which  over  15  per  cent 
less  was  imported  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  than  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1933.  Imports  amounted  to  about  120.000,000  pounds  as  against 
146,000,000  pounds  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  value,  how- 
ever, this  year  was  134,055,166  yen  as  against  82,722,987  yen  in  1933.  The  chief 
source  of  supply  was  Australia,  but  6,300,000  pounds  were  imported  from  Argen- 
tina (2,600,000  in  the  1933  period),  1,700,000  pounds  from  South  Africa,  and 
11,600,000  pounds  from  "other  countries." 

The  next  largest  item  was  "  iron,  other."  Total  imports  amounted  to 
900.000  tons  with  a  value  of  63,806,983  yen  as  compared  to  826,000  tons  in  the 
1933  period.  The  most  important  single  source  of  supply  was  the  United  States 
with  462,000  tons;  Great  Britain  came  next  with  90,000  tons;  Germany  followed 
with  83,000;  Belgium  with  55,000;  while  "other  countries"  are  credited  with 
the  large  total  of  almost  200,000  tons,  probably  made  up  mainly  of  scrap  steel 
which  Japan  has  been  purchasing  from  various  sources  during  the  past  year. 

Machinerv  and  parts  was  also  an  important  item  of  import:  45,015.777  ven 
as  against  34/793,358  yen  in  the  1933  period  and  27,124.254  in  that  of  1932. 
The  United  States  was  the  leading;  supplier  with  14,082,500  ven;  Germanv  was 
next  with  12,796,191  yen;  followed  by  Great  Britain  with  6,759,333  yen;  Sweden 
with  2,089,150  yen;  Switzerland  and  France  each  with  over  1,000,000  yen;  and 
"  other  countries  "  with  6,184,147  yen. 

Beans  and  peas,  mostly  soya  beans  and  oil  cake,  were  the  next  largest 
import,  the  former  accounting  for  31,648,140  yen.  Practically  all  these  imports 
came  from  Manchukuo.  The  latter,  the  product  of  soya  beans,  accounted  for 
33,975,724  yen. 

Coal  was  the  next  largest  import,  coming  from  adjacent  countries,  such  as 
Manchukuo,  China,  and  French  Indo-China,  and  amounting  to  20.358.548  yen. 

Wheat  was  next  in  importance,  total  importations  being  valued  at  20.214.476 
yen  as  against  27,277,578  yen  in  1933  and  33.617,989  yen  in  1932.  Because  of 
the  rise  in  prices,  the  decline  in  volume  of  imports  was  greater  than  is  indicated 
by  the  values  given  above — from  620,000  tons  in  the  1932  period  to  359.000  tons 
in  1933  and  286,000  tons  in  1934.  There  was  a  heavy  increase  in  the  quantities 
bought  this  year  from  the  United  States,  which,  as  a  supplier,  ranked  a  close 
second  to  Australia.  Imports  from  Australia  amounted  to  124,586  .'tons.  From 
United  States  to  113,533  tons,  from  Canada  to  47,294  tons,  and  from  "other 
countries" — in  this  case  Argentina— to  4,030  tons. 
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The  above  eight  categories  of  imports  account  for  over  70  per  cent  of  the 
import  trade  of  Japan  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  Another  important 
import  was  crude  rubber  valued  at  23,573,104  yen.  Pulp  for  paper-making  and 
rayon  manufacture  accounted  for  a  total  of  18,734,016  yen  (14,160,985  yen  in 
1933  and  8,882,488  yen  in  1932).  Canada  lost  a  fair  proportion  of  its  trade  in 
this  commodity  to  the  United  States  because  of  a  serious  price  conflict;  imports 
from  Canada  amounted  to  only  20,000  tons  as  against  31,000  in  the  1933  period; 
the  United  States  obtained  36,650  tons  as  against  25,545  tons  last  year;  Sweden, 
28,240  tons  as  against  12,460  tons;  and  Norway,  19,200  tons  as  against  17,787 
tons.  Since  Canada  supplies  chiefly  pulp  for  paper  while  Norway  and  Sweden 
supply  chiefly  rayon  pulp,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  part  of  the  Canadian 
losses  are  due  to  a  decreased  demand  for  paper  pulp  and  what  part  to  greater 
imports  from  the  United  States,  which  is  represented  in  both  categories. 

Lumber  accounted  for  17,965,919  yen  of  imports,  but  figures  are  not  avail- 
able showing  the  various  types  of  wood  imported.  Canada  is  credited  with 
3,533,719  yen  of  this  total;  the  United  States  with  10,452,862  yen;  and  Soviet 
Russia  with  501,341  yen. 

Automobiles  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  12,208,717  yen.  Other  imports 
of  over  1,000,000  ven  in  value  were  as  follows:  oil  yielding  materials,  13,447,665 
yen;  sugar,  3,826,969  yen;  fresh  beef,  3,234,939  vein;  hides  and  skins,  7,563,121 
yen;  leather,  2,330,122  yen;  beef  tallow,  1,905,231  yen;  caustic  soda,  2,319,442 
yen;  nitrate  of  soda,  2,219,932  yen;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  10,860,761  yen;  synthetic 
dyes,  3,407,163  yen;  woollen  tissues,  2,780,400  yen;  printing  paper,  2,055,733 
yen,  practically  all  from  Canada;  phosphorite,  7,928,979  yen;  ores,  11,741,131 
yen;  pig  iron,  11,808,893  yen;  aluminium,  3,170,438  yen;  lead,  7,510,690  yen; 
copper,  9,015,168  yen;  tin,  6,960,186  yen;  zinc,  2,959,264  yen;  and  wheat  bran, 
4,886,684  yen. 

JAPAN'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Total  imports  into  Japan  from  Canada  in  the  first  six  months  of  1934  were 
valued  at  23,642,381  yen  as  compared  to  25,664,777  yen  for  the  same  period  in 
1933,  and  25,226,007  in  1932.  Exports  to  Canada  have  improved  somewhat 
this  year,  amounting  for  the  six  months  to  3,917,476  yen  as  against  2,542,401 
yen  in  1933  and  4,344,306  yen  in  1932. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Exports  to  Canada  from  Japan,  as  shown  above,  are  very  small,  and  con- 
sist of  such  products  as  the  following:  rice,  711,815  ven;  tea/238,486  yen;  raw 
silk,  203,272  yen;  silk  and  rayon  tissues,  163,000  yen;  buttons,  71,829  yen; 
pottery,  731,398  yen;  brushes,  40,475  yen;  and  toys,  295,787  yen. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Wheat  imports  from  Canada  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  were 
valued  at  3,993,305  yen  as  compared  to  5,156,981  yen  in  the  1933  period  and 
6,002,101  yen  in  that  of  1932.  By  volume,  imports  totalled  47,300  tons  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year,  66,430  in  1933  and  98,310  tons  in  1932. 

A  movement  which  started  this  year  resulted  in  imports  into  Japan  from 
Canada  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934  of  about  100  tons  of  frozen  beef 
valued  at  30,094  yen. 

Imports  of  pulp  were  valued  at  2,948,497  ven  as  against  3,583.288  ven  in 
the  1933  period  and  2,385,901  yen  in  1932.  "  The  quantities  involved  were 
19,627  tons  this  year,  30,972  tons  in  1933  and  24,000  itons  in  1932. 

The  market  for  printing  paper  in  Japan  has  been  expanding  steadily,  and 
shipments  to  the  value  of  1,644,731  yen  were  made  during  the  first  six  months, 
as  against  imports  worth  1,579,187  yen  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 
Quantities  imported  were  18,730  tons  this  year  and  15,758  tons  in  1933. 
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Canada  supplied  over  half  the  lead  used  in  Japan,  shipments  for  the  six- 
months'  period  totalling  23.521  tons  worth  3,939,395  yen  as  against  24,523  tons 
worth  3,766,445  yen  in  1933.  Canada  also  supplied  5,876  tons  of  zinc  valued 
at  1,472,499  yen  (7,861  tons  in  1933). 

Machinery  valued  at  143,711  yen  also  entered  the  country  from  Canada, 
and  lumber  to  the  value  of  3,533,719  yen.  The  latter  figure  shows  the  effect 
of  the  continuous  decline  in  lumber  imports  from  Canada  which  has  been  taking 
place  year  by  year,  as  values  for  the  same  periods  in  1933  and  1932  were 
3,845,796  yen  and  4,327,353  yen  respectively. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

SOFTWOOD  FLOORING  BLOCKS 

The  Board  of  Trade  give  notice  that  they  have  instructed  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Committee  to  give  consideration  to  an  application  for  an  Order  in  Council 
to  require  the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin,  when  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  of  planed  and  tongued  and  grooved  or  planed  and  otherwise 
manufactured  softwood  flooring  blocks.  There  is  already  before  the  committee 
an  application  in  respect  of  hardicood  flooring  blocks  or  strips. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1597 
(September  8,  1934),  page  399,  respecting  cabled  advice  of  certain  United 
Kingdom  tariff  changes,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  now 
received  the  official  notice  of  these  changes. 

For  iron  and  steel  bolts,  bolt  ends,  set  screws  and  screw  studs,  and  other 
screws  for  metal,  also  nuts,  all  of  which  were  formerly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  alternative  specific  rates  have  been  provided  which  are  leviable 
when  higher  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  specific  rates  range  from  6s. 
per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  for  bolts,  etc.,  exceeding  ^  inch  in  maximum  thread 
diameter,  to  18s.  8d.  for  those  not  exceeding  ^  inch. 

On  iron  or  steel  coach  screws,  formerly  dutiable  at  18s.  8d.  per  cwt.  regard- 
less of  size,  new  rates  are  established  of  6s.  per  cwt.  for  screws  exceeding 
inch  in  maximum  thread  diameter,  and  9s.  4d.  for  those  J-f  to  -fe  inch.  Coach 
screws  not  exceeding  f§  inch  remain  dutiable  at  18s.  8d.  per  cwt. 

Iron  or  steel  nails,  staples,  tacks,  and  boot  and  shoe  studs  and  spikes, 
formerly  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  now  subject  to  specific  rates  of  £4,  £5  or  £6 
per  ton  (2,240  pounds)  depending  on  their  length,  where  these  rates  would 
yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Circular  saws  fitted  with  toothed  segments  of  metal,  when  not  exceeding 
20  inches  in  maximum  diameter,  become  3s.  for  each  inch  of  maximum  diameter; 
exceeding  20  inches,  £3  plus  4s.  for  each  inch  exceeding  20.  Toothed  segment? 
of  metal  for  circular  saws,  when  not  exceeding  5  ounces  each,  become  10s.  per 
pound;  exceeding  5  ounces,  5s.  per  pound  and  Is.  3d.  per  segment.  These  cir- 
cular saws  and  toothed  segments  were  previously  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

On  the  following  articles  made  wholly  of  aluminium  or  of  copper  (or  of 
alloys  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  by  weight  of  aluminium  or  of  copper) 
the  duty  has  been  increased  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem:  Sheets, 
strip,  plates,  discs  and  circles,  if  plain  and  exceeding;  0-006  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness and  not  plated,  coated,  drilled,  or  punched;  aluminium  bars  (other  than 
notch  bars),  rods,  wire,  tubes,  angles,  shapes,  and  sections,  not  plated,  coated, 
drilled  or  punched. 
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On  cork  discs  (other  than  compressed,  granulated,  or  composition  cork 
discs)  not  exceeding  1^  inches  diameter  and  inch  thickness,  the  duty  has 
been  reduced  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  10  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  duties  apply  to  products  of  countries  outside  the  British 
Empire  and  to  Empire  products  which  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down  for 
the  grant  of  the  British  preferential  tariff.  Canadian  products  consigned  from 
Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  in 
prescribed  form  continue  to  enter  duty  free. 


Irish  Free  State  Tariff  Changes 


The  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin  advises  that  two 
Emergency  Imposition  of  Duties  Orders,  Nos.  44  and  45,  issued  by  the  Irish 
Free  State  Executive  Council  alter  rates  of  duty  as  from  August  29  as  follows:  — 


Empty  cisterns,  drums,  barrels  and 
kegs  made  wholly  or  mainly  of 
iron  and/or  steel,  cylindrical  or 
eliptical  in  shape,  and  having  a 
capacity  of  from  3  to  50  gallons.  . 

All  other  empty  tanks,  etc.,  of  iron 
and/or  steel  

Component  parts  of  either  of  the  fore- 
going, of  iron  and /or  steel  .  . 

Electric  filament  lamps  consuming  not 
more  than  500  watts  (excluding 
those  for  use  in  dry  battery  hand 
lamps  and  those  for  use  exclusive- 
ly for  scientific,  medical  or  surgi- 
cal purposes)  

Previously  dutiable  from  Great  Brit- 
ain only  at 


New  Rates 
Full  Pref. 
Ad  Valorem 


Old  Rates 
Full  Pref. 
Ad  Valorem 


33J% 

33^% 

22|%  15% 

15% 

15% 

224%  15% 

15% 

15% 

224%  15% 

75% 

75% 

20% 


When  circumstances  warrant,  licences  for  the  importation  of  these  articles 
without  the  payment  of  customs  duty  may  be  granted  by  the  Revenue  Com- 
missioners. 


United  States — Cuba  Trade  Agreement 

With  reference  to  an  article  on  the  United  States-Cuba  Trade  Agreement, 
which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1597  (September 
8,  1934) ,  page  398,  Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana, 
writes  under  date  August  29  that  the  treaty  provides  that  the  consular  fees  for 
shipments  from  the  United  States  after  July  1,  1935,  shall  not  exceed  2  per  cent 
of  the  invoice  value.  It  is  stated  in  official  circles  that  this  rate  will  apply  to  all 
countries.   At  present  the  fee  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  for  all  countries. 

A  consumption  tax  on  flour  of  one-half  cent  per  pound,  which  at  present 
is  collected  at  the  customs  house,  is  to  be  abolished  within  two  years.  In  prac- 
tice this  tax  amounts  to  $1  per  sack  of  200  pounds  on  flour  from  Canada  and  70 
cents  on  flour  from  the  United  States.  It  is  stated  that  the  removal  of  the  tax 
will  apply  to  flour  from  all  countries. 

Under  the  new  agreement  the  duty  on  potatoes  for  consumption  imported 
from  the  United  States  from  July  1  to  October  31  of  each  year  has  been  reduced 
from  $4  to  $2  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds),  and  at  the  same  time  the  general 
tariff,  applicable  to  imports  from  Canada,  has  been  reduced  from  $5  to  $4  per 
100  kilograms  for  the  same  period.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  the  rate  remains 
unchanged  at  $4  for  imports  from  the  United  States  and  at  $5  under  the  general 
tariff.  Potatoes  for  seed  continue  to  enter  duty  free  from  all  countries. 
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Guatemalan  Customs  Ruling  on  Pharmaceutical  Specialties 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  advises 
under  date  September  7  that,  effective  August  25,  1934,  the  following  ruling  has 
been  made  by  the  customs  authorities  of  Guatemala:  Reservoirs,  boxes,  or  con- 
tainers of  any  kind,  as  well  as  wrappers,  labels,  prospectuses  and  circulars  form- 
ing the  peculiar  package  of  pharmaceutical  specialties  not  compounded  in  the 
country,  shall  be  assessed  such  duties  as  are  applicable  to  the  said  specialties, 
provided  the  said  articles  bear  inscriptions  or  trade-marks  mentioning  the  phar- 
maceutical specialties  to  which  they'  are  destined. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  17 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  17,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September  10,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  IVlontrca  1 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Ral 

Sept.  10 

Sept.  17 

$  .1863 

$   . Lot Z 

dl 

.2303 

.2309 

Z$ 

Bulgaria  

0079 

.0121 

.ViZ't 

7 
1 

09QR 

.  uzyo 

.0409 

(\A  C\Ci 

.  ZOov 

.2169 

.ZLlo 

91 

.  vzoz 

.0215 

.  0216 

AX 

France  

.  VOVZ 

.0647 

.0648 

Ol 

z$ 

9QQ9 
.  ZooZ 

.3902 

onoo 
.  6\)Zo 

A 

4 . oOOO 

4.8548 

A  QftOi 

z 

.  VLoU 

.0093 

r»nno 
.  UUy«5 

7 

Holland  

Af\0(\ 

.6646 

.  1)004: 

zt 

"1  74Q 

.  1  /4y 

.2925 

ofton 
.  Z\)6\) 

dl 

Italy  

.  vuzo 

.0842 

f\OA  O 

.  Uo4o 

Q 
O 

0176 

.  VZZO 

0225 

til 

12680 

.2440 

.'2446 

3* 

.0442 

.0451 

.0448 

H 

.0060 

.0099 

.0099 

6 

.1930 

.1341 

.1344 

6 

.2680 

.2504 

.2510 

2* 

Switzerland  .  . 

.1930 

.3204 

.3209 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9700 

.9703 

U 

Argentina  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.2667 

.2644 

.1196 

.0824 

.0825 

Chile  

.1217 

.1038 

.1043 

"44 

.9733 

.5529 

.5579 

4 

.4985 

.2711 

.2704 

4-5 

Peru  

 Sol 

.2800 

.2279 

.2280 

6 

.1930 

.3104 

.2717 

1.0342 

.7880 

.7884 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9710 

.9713 

 Dollar 

.3807 

.3823 

~3i 

.3650 

.3662 

.3668 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2908 

.2911 

3.6. 

.4020 

.6679 

.6697 

4 

 Dollar 

.3425 

.3449 

Siam  

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4510 

.4512 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5699 

.5712 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0133 

1.0149 

4.8666 

4.8645 

4.8721 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0133 

1.0149 

.0392 

.0650 

.0650 

.0392 

.0650 

.0650 

4.8666 

3.8838 

3.8898 

Egypt..  ..Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4.9793 

4.9870 

4.8666 

3.9151 

3.9212 

4.8666 

4.8608 

4.8684 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N,S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

Foodstuffs — 

Wheat  Flour  

Wheat  

Miscellaneous — 

M  iscellaneous — C  one . 

Animal  Feedstuff s  

MiU  Offals  

Seeds,  Alsike,  Red  Clover,  Timo- 
thy and  Bluegrass. 

Distempers  

Acetarson  

Waterproofing  Materials  for  Con- 
crete and  Cement. 

Plaster  of  Paris  

Solvents  for  Lacquers  

Chloride  of  Lime  

Caustic  Soda,  Soda  Ash  and 
Laundry  Soda. 

Fertilizers  

Chemical  Weed  Killers  

Paper  Bags  

Wrapping  Paper  and  Paper  Bags. 

Paper,  Writing,  Printing,  Draw- 
ing, Etc. 

Emery  Paper  

Asbestos  Products  

Shellac  

Black  Carriage  Bolts  and  Nuts . . 

Men's  Shirts  

Hosiery,  Men's,  Women's  and 
Children's. 

Underwear,  All  Grades  

Persimmon  Wood  

Steel  Golf  Club  Shafts  

Patent  Leather  


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


936 
937 


938 
939 
940 

941 
942 
943 

944 
945 
946 
947 

948 
949 
950 
951 
952 

953 
954 
955 

956 
957-8 
959 

960 
961 

962 
963 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Leith,  Scotland  

London,  England  

Leith,  Scotland  

Edinburgh,  Scotland  

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Batavia,  Java  

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . 
Bridgetown,  Barbados. . . . 

Port-of -Spain,  Trinidad . . 
Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Lima,  Peru  

Port-of -Spain,  Trinidad... 
Brussels,  Belgium  

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Brussels,  Belgium  

Tientsin,  China  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . 
Port-of -Spain,  Trinidad . . 
Port-of -Spain,  Trinidad. . . 

Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad... 

Tokyo,  Japan  

Tokyo,  Japan  

Vigevano,  Italy  


Agency. 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  with  view 

Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 


to 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Sept.  28;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  5;  Duchess 
of  York,  Oct.  12;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  19;  Montrose,  Oct.  20^all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  Cunard- White  Star  Line,  Sept.  28. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Sept.  28;  Beaverburn,  Oct.  5;  Beaverford,  Oct.  12;  Beaver- 
dale,  Oct.  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Sept.  28;  Aurania,  Oot.  5;  Alaunia,  Oot.  12; 
Ausonia,  Oct.  19 — all  Cunard-Whiite  Star  Line;  Cairnvalona,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Slept.  27;  Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  4;  Man- 
chester Division,  Oot.  11;  Manchester  Regiment.  Oct.  18;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  25 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmoulh  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  Oot.  6;  Kastalia,  Oct.  16 — 
both  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— Bristol  City,  Sept.  27;  New  York  City,  Oct.  25— both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow—  Sulairia,  Sept.  28;  Letitia,  Oct.  5;  Airthria,  Oct.  12;  Athenia,  Oct.  19— 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull.—Kyno,  Oct.  3;  Kelso,  Nov.  2--both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Oct.  5;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  19— both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fianad  Head  (does  not  call  ait  Dublin),  Sept.  25;  Melmore  Head, 
Oct.  14;  Kenbane  Head,  Oct.  25 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverhill,  Sept.  28;  Beaverford,  Oct.  12;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  19— all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Brant  Count}',  Oct.  12;  Grey  County,  Oct.  27 — both  County  Line  (call  at 
Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  Oct.  5;  Kings  County,  Oct.  17;  Hada  County,  Nov.  6 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagcn  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg- American  North  German  Lloyd  Line, 

Sept.  28;  Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  o. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valsavoia,  Sept.  26;  Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Oct.  14;  Val- 
prato,  Oct.  12 — all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode.  Oct.  1;  Ivar,  Nov.  7 — both 
Scandinavia-America  Line  (do  not  call  at.  Gothenburg) ;  Ragnhildsholm,  Oct.  10;  Sparreholm, 
Oct.  20 — both  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Idefjord,  Norwegian-America  Line,  second  half  September. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-M iquelon. —Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Sept.  28  and  Oct.  12;  Winona,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Sept.  28  and  Oct.  12. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  Sept.  26;  North  Voyageur,  Oct,  1— both  Clarke 
SIS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados.  Trinidad  and  Demerara  — Chomedy, 
Oct.  4;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  Oct.  18— both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guade- 
loupe and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  A?itigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  Sf.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line.  Sept.  28 
and  Oct.  12. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) .— Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Sept.  28;  Lady  Rodney,  Oct. 
3;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Oct.  12;  Lady  Somers,  Oct.  17— all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Vera  Cruz.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly   (transhipment  at  Kingston, 

Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment ait  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 
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To  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Eir  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de  Janeiro), 
Sept.  27;  Nicoline  Maersk  (does  not  call  at  Santos),  Oct.  11 — both  International  Freighting 
Corp.;  Loch  Maddy  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de  Janeiro),  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Oct.  8. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Eidsvold,  Montreal 
Shipping  Co.,  about  Oct.  25. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Dalny  and  Singapore. — City  of  Evansville,  Canadian 
Far  East  Line,  Oct.  6. 

To  Padang,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Macassar  and  Straits  Settlements 
via  Port  Said. — Rhexenor,  Java-New  York  Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Ly Helton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
National  Oct.  26. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Challenger,  Sept.  29;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  Oct.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — Cochrane  (calls 
at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Sept.  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Sept.  29  and  Oct.  Ii3. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrai,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Canadian  National,  Oct.  5. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Harboe  Jensen,  United  Fruit  Line,  Oct.  4. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Hereford,  Sept.  27;  City  of  Dunkirk,  Oct.  15 — both  American  and 
Indian  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Sept.  25;  Newfoundland,  Oct,  13;  London  Corporation, 
Oct.  23 — all  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Oct.  2. 

To  London. — Quaker  City  (calls  at  Hamburg),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  9; 
Cairnvalona,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Oct.  10. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Oct.  2, 

To  Dundee  and  Leilh. — Quaker  City,  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  9. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Oct.  7;  Westernland,  Oct.  21 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  Sept.  24;  Kosciuszko,  Ocit.  8 — both  Gdynia- 
America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Nova  Scotia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Furness  Line,  Sept.  25;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co., 
Sept.  26  and  Oct.  10;  Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Sept.  24  and  Oct.  8. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrai,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Oct.  1 ;  Lady  Drake,  Oct.  15 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Oct.  3  and  17. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  Ocit.  1;  Cavelier,  Oct. 
15 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica, ).— Lillemor,  Sept.  26;  Ciss,  Oct.  10 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwall  is 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Sept.  24;  Chomedy,  Oct.  8— both  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Ja va.— Javanese  Prince, 
Sept.  26;  Silvercypress.  Oct.  10;  S'ilverwalnut,  Nov.  7— all  Silver-Prince  lane. 
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From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Pioneer,  Sepit.  27;  Pacific  Trader,  Oct.  15;  Hard- 
wicke  Grange,  Nov.  8;  Pacific  Reliance,  Nov.  12 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  (call  a*t  Glasgow 
and  Manchester);  Oanonesa  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Furness '  Line  Ltd.,  Oct.  12;  Tacoma  Star 
(calls  at  Glasgow  and  Dublin),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Nov.  24. 

To  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Ports. — Mobile  City,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Sept. 
28;  Fresno  Star,  Sept.  30;  Empire  Star,  Oct.  14;  Gothic  Star,  Nov.  12— all  American  Mail 
Line  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Sept.  27; 
Tohsei  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Sept.  28. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Capac,  Oct.  12;  Charcas,  Nov.  12 — both  C.  Gard- 
ner Johnson  Co. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Sept.  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Oct.  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Oct.  30;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Nov.  3;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Nov.  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia.  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  Sept.  28;  Silverbeech,  Oct.  29;  Silverhazel,  Nov.  30 — 
all  Silver- Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Oct.  10;  Aorangi,  Nov.  7 — bath 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  Oct.  20;  Golden  State, 
Nov  19 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Oct. 
30;  Waikawa,  Nov.  25 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  October. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Oct.  6;  Damsterdyk,  Oct.  20;  Loch- 
katrine,  Nov.  3— all  Holland- America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer) ;  King 
City,  Oct.  17;  Devon  City,  Nov.  3;  New  Westminster  City,  Nov.  11— all  Reardon  Smith 
Line  (call  at  Cardiff  but  not  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Oct.  15;  America, 
Nov.  8;  Europa,  Dec.  8 — all  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  si  earner.  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  October. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Oct.  22;  Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  10;  Canada, 
Dec.  4 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 

October. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Aldington  Court,  Canadian 
Transport  Co.,  Sept.  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques.— A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 

Calcutta. — Kota  Inten,  Nov.  3;  Silverpalm,  Dec.  4— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Sur,  Gulf  Pacific 
Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Sept.  26. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Brandanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  13. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  (the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters— -P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhino  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territoiy  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian): and  44  Ann  Street.  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address.  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langlet,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edincio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.    (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 

Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaiten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denma.  -nd  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.   (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  nsed  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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HAY  MARKET  PROSPECTS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  7,  1934. — Excellent  weather  for  the  harvesting  of  hay 
was  experienced  in  Scotland  in  the  first  half  of  July  and  a  good  proportion  of 
the  crop  was  harvested  during  that  period.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  month 
harvesting  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  wet  weather,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
crop  was  still  lying  in  the  fields  at  the  beginning  of  August.  Where  secured 
early  in  the  month,  hay  is  of  very  good  quality,  but  the  wet  conditions  later  on 
spoiled  the  crop  in  several  districts.  A  report  from  Stirling  states  that  the  yield 
of  timothy  is  less  than  last  year  by  10  cwts.  per  acre.  With  regard  to  "  seed  " 
hay,  an  average  crop  is  expected  in  most  districts.  The  estimates  for  meadow 
hay,  while  varying  from  one  district  to  anotl^r,  may  be  taken  as  average. 

It  is  reported  by  one  prominent  Glasgow  firm  of  hay  importers  that  the 
Scottish  market  this  year  is  potentially  much  better  for  imports  from  Canada 
than  last  year.  This  is  due  to  a  smaller  crop  of  turnips  in  the  country,  and  a 
possible  demand  in  England  for  Scottish  hay.  It  is  probable  too  that  there  is  a 
smaller  carry-over  from  last  year's  crop  than  there  was  a  year  ago.  On  the 
whole,  the  Scottish  crop  is  good,  and  the  yield  average. 

It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  the  import  requirements  from  Canada,  these 
depending  mainly  upon  the  prices  Canadian  shippers  are  willing  or  able  to  quote. 
Canadian  hay  is  not  an  essential  in  the  Scottish  market;  but  the  best  Quebec 
timothy  can  always  be  sold  in  moderate  quantities  for  the  use  of  race  horses, 
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if  the  price  does  not  exceed  the  best  Carse  of  Stirling  hay  (the  standard  in  Scot- 
land) by  more  than  15s.  to  20s.  per  ton.  Carse  of  Stirling  is  now  from  75s.  to 
80s.  per  ton  (new  crop)  delivered  Glasgow.  Best  Quebec  timothy  therefore 
cannot  expect  to  find  a  market  if  the  price  is  over  (say)  90s.  to  95s.  c.i.f.  (98 
cents  to  $1.03  per  100  pounds  at  par  of  exchange). 

There  is  another  factor  besides  price  which  of  necessity  affects  the  quan- 
tities of  Canadian  hay  which  can  be  absorbed,  and  that  is  continuity  of  supply, 
which  is  largely  dependent  on  ships'  space  being  available  when  needed.  Sub- 
ject to  these  conditions,  it  is  believed  that  the  potential  market  in  Scotland  for 
the  best  Quebec  timothy  is  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons  for  the  whole  crop  season. 

It  may  be  added  that  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  Canadian  trade  may, 
and  probably  will,  induce  importers  to  turn  their  attention  to  Norway,  from 
which  country  supplies  of  good  quality  are  understood  to  be  available. 

LONDON  MARKET  FOR  WOODFLOUR 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  September  14,  1934. — While  no  statistics  are  available  to  show 
the  quantities  of  woodfiour  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  known  that 
a  substantial  amount  is  brought  to  this  country  from  various  sources,  the  chief 
of  which  is  probably  Sweden.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  factories  in 
England  producing  woodfiour,  but  no  information  is  available  indicating  either 
the  volume  of  production  or  the  amount  which  annually  <>*oes  into  consumption 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  estimated,  however,  that  from  3,000  to 
5,000  tons  per  annum  are  required  by  the  British  plastics  industry  alone,  which, 
incidentally,  has  become  of  such  importance  that  the  leading  manufacturers  have 
formed  an  organization  known  as  the  British  Plastics  Federation. 

Woodfiour  is  used  extensively  in  a  number  of  industries  and  for  a  number 
of  purposes  such  as  all  types  of  plastic  construction,  the  manufacture  of  a  wide 
variety  of  moulded  products,  as  well  as  linoleum,  explosives,  etc. 

For  these  purposes  various  types  and  grades  of  woodfiour  are  required,  each 
manufacturer  having  his  own  specifications  which  must  be  adhered  to.  The 
variation,  however,  in  the  requirements  of  the  whole  industry,  and  indeed  of 
nearly  every  user,  should  be  of  advantage  to  the  woodfiour  producer  as  opening 
a  wider  outlet  than  would  be  possible  if  only  one  grade  were  in  demand. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  details  of  woodfiour  requirements  of  consumers 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  general,  however,  a  white  flour  produced  from 
Swedish  spruce  is  at  present  being  used.  It  seems  probable  therefore  that  nearly 
any  Canadian  softwood  producing  a  white  or  light-coloured  flour  would  be  suit- 
able. Generally  speaking,  a  low  resin  content  is  necessary,  probably  with  a 
maximum  allowance  of  2  per  cent,  while  a  moisture  content  as  low  as  5  per  cent 
may  be  necessary.  A  further  requirement  is  that  woodfiour  be  clean,  uniform, 
and  absolutely  free  from  all  impurities.  A  recent  survey  of  the  market  indicates 
that  all  grades  of  fineness  from  80  to  200  mesh  are  used.  Probably,  however, 
from  80  to  100  mesh  are  most  in  Remand  for  plastics  and  explosives,  a  much 
coarser  grade  being  used  for  the  linoleum  trade. 

Price  naturally  varies  according  to  the  fineness,  guaranteed  purity,  etc.,  and 
extends  roughly  from  £3  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  to  as  much  as  £10  per  ton  for 
the  finest  and  best  qualities.  These  prices  are,  of  course,  c.i.f.  London  or  other 
port  and  in  certain  cases  include  delivery  charges  to  the  buyer's  works.  Pos- 
sibly an  average  c.i.f.  price  for  100  mesh  of  requisite  purity  would  be  £6  per 
ton  or  slightly  less,  and  about  £4  per  ton  for  linoleum  grades. 

Customary  packing  is  in  1-cwt.  (112  pounds)  bags,  which  must  naturally 
be  of  close  texture.  Some  users  prefer  larger  bags,  but  this  is  not  a  factor  of 
any  importance. 
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Deliveries  are  usually  taken  in  regular  monthly  lots  according  to  contract. 
Most  of  the  larger  buyers  prefer  to  deal  direct  with  the  overseas  manufacturer 
of  woodflour  rather  than  purchase  through  local  representatives  or  stockists, 
and  in  these  cases  shipments  are  made  direct  at  regular  intervals.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  smaller  users  would  purchase  locally  and  require  deliveries 
at  relatively  short  notice. 

Quotations,  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  and  in  sterling,  are  almost  essential 
in  order  to  meet  existing  competition.  Terms  of  payment  to  firms  of  standing- 
appear  to  be  usually  "  net  30  days  "  or  in  some  cases  "  net  90,"  although  fre- 
quently "  less  2-|-  per  cent  30  days  "  is  the  custom.  In  any  event,  "  cash  against 
documents  "  does  not  seem  to  be  common. 

Two  highly  important  features  of  this  trade  are  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing consistency  of  quality  and  continuity  of  supply.  The  quality  of  the  product 
is  admittedly  essential  and  need  not  be  emphasized  here.  Delivery,  however,  is 
sometimes  more  difficult  to  regulate.  In  this  trade,  as  in  most  others,  especially 
those  concerned  with  raw  materials,  deliveries  at  regular  periods  are  an  essential, 
since  buyers  arrange  to  accept  monthly  just  sufficient  quantities  to  ensure  the 
continuous  operation  of  the  factory.  Delay  in  delivery  or  variations  of  quantity 
might  therefore  prove  serious. 

A  number  of  users  of  woodflour  who  were  consulted  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  Canadian  product  and  would  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  give  it  considera- 
tion provided  it  complied  with  the  industry's  requirements.  Swedish  woodflour, 
which  is  now  chiefly  used,  is  subject  to  a  customs  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  Canadian  is  free  of  duty.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  therefore  that 
an  opportunity  exists  for  the  development  of  this  trade.  Inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  to  whom  samples  of 
two  or  three  pounds  together  with  c.i.f.  prices  should  be  sent. 

MARKET  FOR  DOORS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  1,  1934. — South  Africa  is  having  something  that 
approaches  a  building  boom.  While  sales  of  lumber  from  the  Dominion  are 
increasing,  no  progress  is  being  made  in  joinery,  especially  doors.  There  were 
no  imports  last  year,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  imports  have  been 
negligible. 

Imports  of  lumber  into  South  Africa  from  Canada  amounted  to  1,250,000 
cubic  feet  in  1933.  Imports  up  to  the  end  of  May,  1934,  amounted  to  689,665 
cubic  feet  from  the  West  Coast  alone. 

A  survey  of  the  building  plans  passed  also  illustrates  the  increase  in  build- 
ing activity.  For  the  four  months  ending  April,  1933,  4,442  building  plans  were 
passed  valued  at  £1,343,600.  For  the  same  period  in  1934,  8,293  plans  had 
been  passed  valued  at  over  £3,961,960.  New  construction  was  started  during 
the  same  period  in  1933  on  3,030  buildings  valued  at  £1,250,861,  compared  with 
4,211  buildings  valued  at  £3,345,916  in  1934.  ' 

A  feature  of  the  present  building  activity  is  the  large  number  of  apartment 
houses  under  construction  or  projected.  In  the  construction  of  private  dwellings 
the  increase  is  chiefly  in  houses  of  five  rooms  and  over.  This  affords  further 
evidence  that  a  good  demand  exists  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  time  for 
doors. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  doors  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  statistics,  but  are  included 
under  the  general  heading  of  "  joinery,"  which  includes  window  frames,  sills, 
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Imports  from  the  chief 


1932 

1933 

£9,553 

£9,888 

2,280 

349 

67 

72 

145 

166 

3.126 

3,854 

3,909 

5,414 

sashes,  lintels,  staircases,  casements,  and  moulding, 
sources  of  supply  for  the  past  three  years  were: — 


1931 

Total   £17,054 

United  Kingdom   596 

Germany   236 

Norway   58 

Sweden   6,539 

United  States   9,426 


The  Douglas  fir  or  Oregon  pine  two-panel  shaped  top  door  known  on  the 
American  design  sheets  as  No.  62S  is  the  type  most  in  demand.  The  next  most 
popular  door  is  the  two-panel  square  top  known  as  No.  62,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
demand  is  for  the  former.  In  thickness  the  doors  are  usually  either  1£  inches, 
If  inches,  or  1|  inches.  Door  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  have  a  repu- 
tation for  making  a  good  product.  Imports  of  doors  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries  are  said  to  warp  more  readily.  One  American  manufacturer  attaches 
a  guarantee  to  each  door  to  the  effect  that  it  will  not  shrink,  swell,  warp,  or 
come  apart. 

PRICES 

Doors  recently  landed  from  the  United  States  were  invoiced  for  the  No. 
62S  size  2  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet  8  inches  by  \\  inches  at  $2.28  per  door,  while 
No.  62  in  the  same  size  was  invoiced  at  $1.93. 

Designs  ordered  in  quantities  of  less  than  twenty-five  for  each  pattern  and 
size  carry  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  price. 

PACKING 

The  packing  or  crating  of  the  doors  is  very  important;  unless  properly 
packed  delivery  may  be  refused. 

The  ideal  method  of  packing  is  to  have  a  new  piece  of  plywood  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  door  top  and  bottom  so  as  to  completely  cover  the  door. 
The  sides  should  have  two  long  clean  pieces  of  plywood  the  exact  width  of 
the  number  of  doors  in  the  case.  These  vary,  but  usually  the  cases  should 
contain  seven  lj-inch  doors,  six  lf-inch  doors,  five  lf-inch  doors,  and  three 
lf-inch  flush  doors  and  two  lj-inch  flush  doors.  The  end  of  the  crate  or  case 
should  have  a  small  piece  of  wood  tacked  to  the  end  of  the  doors  between  the 
stiles.  The  ends  of  the  doors  should  preferably  be  smoothed  or  planed  and  the 
stiles  slightly  rounded  in  order  to  prevent  splintering.  The  crate  should  then 
be  bound  by  three  steel  straps. 

When  doors  are  crated  in  the  above  manner,  exporters  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  differential  of  $1  or  $1.50  per  crate,  but  what  is  more  important  is  to  realize 
that  the  local  importer  counts  on  selling  the  plywood  to  the  furniture  manu- 
facturer and  has  this  in  mind  when  accepting  a  quotation.  If  the  doors  are  not 
so  packed,  they  stand  to  lose  this  extra  profit.  Canadian  manufacturers  should 
have  a  clear  understanding  with  the  South  African  importer  if  any  other  kind 
of  packing  is  supplied. 

METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

There  are  two  methods  of  distribution,  one  by  a  door  manufacturer  appoint- 
ing a  resident  representative  to  call  on  the  larger  lumber  and  building  material 
firms  who  import  direct,  carry  stocks,  and  sell  to  the  smaller  dealers.  The 
other  method  is  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  larger  firms  and  cable  or  send  them 
quotations  at  regular  intervals.  This  of  course  does  away  with  a  representa- 
tive's commission,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  be  productive  of  results.  Some 
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of  the  large  wholesale  importers  place  their  inquiry  with  their  shipping  or  buy- 
ing house  in  London,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  obtain  the  best  prices.  A  resident 
representative  in  each  of  the  important  centres,  however,  is  the  most  desirable 
way  in  which  to  obtain  maximum  sales.  He  not  only  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
importers,  but  also  studies  the  building  permits  and  plans  as  approved  by  the 
local  municipalities.  He  is  in  a  position  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  these  whole- 
salers and  is,  no  doubt  in  some  cases,  able  to  influence  business. 

The  duty  on  doors  into  South  Africa  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  approxi- 
mately 85  cents  per  door,  whichever  duty  is  the  greater. 

Interested  Canadian  manufacturers  should  send  with  their  first  letter  their 
own  blueprint  or  design  sheet  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  is  meant  when  a  certain  number  is  mentioned  or  quoted.  A  private  code 
should  also  be  supplied  whenever  there  is  a  possibility  of  business  resulting  in 
order  to  reduce  the  local  agent's  cable  expenses  as  much  as  possible.  This  also 
applies  if  a  Canadian  manufacturer  quotes  direct  to  the  importer. 


APPAREL,  BOOTS  AND  SHOES:    BETTER  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  September  14,  1934. — In  consequence  of  the  tariff  legis- 
lation recently  enacted  in  Jamaica  to  protect  the  colony's  import  trade  with 
British  Empire  countries  against  foreign  competition,  the  Jamaican  market  has 
become  rather  more  attractive  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  a  fairly  wide 
range  of  articles. 

The  items  affected  by  this  legislation,  which  became  effective  on  June  20, 
1934,  are  boots,  shoes,  slippers,  sandals  and  the  like,  and  apparel  of  all  kinds 
(except  hosiery),  of  which  total  imports  during  the  calendar  year  1933  were  as 
follows: — 

Quantity,  where  Value 
Boots  and  shoes—  Available  £ 

Leather  doz.  prs.  37,816  113,740 

Rubber  or  canvas  with  rubber  soles.  .  .  .doz.  prs.  13,106  9,734 

Other  materials  doz.  prs.  611  240 

Apparel  (except  hosiery)   79,859 

Total   203,573 

The  British  preferential  duties  on  the  above  articles  were  not  affected  by 
the  tariff  change;  they  remain  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  But  considerable 
increases  were  made  in  the  duties  under  the  general  tariff;  these  now  stand  at 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  items,  with  the  following  additions: — 

(a)  On  boots,  shoes,  etc.,  rubber-soled  with  uppers  of  leather  or 

imitation  leather   3s.  per  pair 

(6)  On  boots,  shoes,  etc.,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber, 

except  those  classified  as  at  (a)  above   Is.  per  pair 

(c)  On  boots,  shoes,  etc.,  made  wholly  or  partly  of  leather  or 

imitation  leather,  not  elsewhere  included   3s.  6d.  per  pair 

(d)  On  collars   Is.  per  dozen 

(e)  On  ties   6s.  per  dozen 

(/)  On  shirts,  singlets  and  shorts  (underwear)   7s.  6d.  per  dozen 

(g)  On  all  other  kinds  of  apparel,  not  enumerated  elsewhere..        12s.  per  dozen  articles 

Rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  come  under  (6)  above,  and  ordinary  leather 
boots  and  shoes  under  (c).  The  category  denoted  by  (g)  is  obviously  a  very 
wide  one;  actually,  it  includes  everything  that  can  be  worn  upon  the  person 
except  boots  and  shoes,  collars,  ties,  shirts,  singlets,  shorts,  and  hosiery.  Under 
(g) ,  for  example,  would  be  included  caps,  corsets  and  brassieres,  women's  dresses 
and  undergarments,  men's  suits,  overalls,  hats,  pyjamas,  bathing  suits  and  caps, 
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belts,  garters,  and  raincoats.  The  customs  authorities  have  ruled  that  hair  nets 
and  certain  other  articles  used  exclusively  by  women  are  dutiable  under  this 
category. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  British  Empire  manufacturers  of  a  wide  range 
of  articles  now  have  increased  tariff  protection  in  the  Jamaican  market.  English 
goods  are  of  course  on  the  same  footing  as  Canadian,  but  despite  competition 
from  England  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Canadian  firms  should  not  derive 
substantial  benefit  from  the  tariff  changes,  which  in  some  cases  preclude  business 
with  foreign  countries.  The  Jamaican  market  for  apparel  was  fully  covered  in  a 
report  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1484  (July  9,  1932),  to 
which  interested  Canadian  exporters  are  referred.  There  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  situation  since  that  report  was  written.  Price  is  still  the  principal 
sales  factor  in  business  with  Jamaica,  but  in  selling  apparel,  especially  women's, 
smart  appearance  is  almost  equally  important.  This  especially  applies  to 
women's  shoes. 

The  duties  under  {g)  apply  to  second-hand  clothing,  and  there  has  been 
some  popular  outcry  about  this,  because  considerable  quantities  of  such  clothing 
are  sent  by  Jamaicans  living  in  the  United  States  and  Panama  to  their  poor 
relatives  at  home.  Such  imports  usually  come  by  parcels  post,  and  in  many 
instances  have  been  returned  to  the  senders  because  the  recipients  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  duty,  the  total  of  which  was  often  greatly  in  excess  of  the  value 
of  the  used  clothing.  It  is  likely  that  the  law  will  be  amended  to  make  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  the  latter. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  Jamaican  trade  in  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers 
was  given  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1493  (September  10,  1932). 
The  situation  to-day  is  practically  the  same  as  it  then  was.  In  leather  footwear 
England  has  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  and  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  British 
branch  of  a  world-famous  Czechoslovakian  shoe-manufacturing  concern  has 
lately  opened  a  retail  store  in  Kingston,  and  plans  to  open  other  stores  else- 
where in  the  island.  The  business  in  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes  remains  some- 
what depressed,  due  largely  to  heavy  purchases  from  Japan  in  1932.  Rubber- 
soled  shoes  with  canvas  uppers  manufactured  in  British  India  by  the  organiza- 
tion referred  to  above  are  being  sold  in  Jamaica  in  fair  quantities  and  at  cheap 
prices.  There  should  be  a  good  demand  in  Jamaica  for  cheap  rubber-soled  shoes 
with  leather  uppers. 

Hosiery  was  not  affected  by  the  above-mentioned  tariff  changes.  The  duties 
on  these  articles,  enacted  in  October,  1932,  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Imperial  Economic  Conference,  are  10  per  cent  under  the  preferential  tariff 
and  10  per  cent  plus  6d.  per  pair  for  cotton  and  plus  9d.  per  pair  for  silk  under 
the  general  tariff.  Several  Canadian  makes  of  hosiery  are  on  the  market. 
Women's  stockings  and  men's  socks  are  good  sellers. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  and  apparel  who  may  wish  to 
enter  the  Jamaican  market  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

TRADE  OF  NORTHERN  RHODESIA  FOR  1933 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  22,  1934. — With  respect  to  trade  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  general  the  year  1933  was  satisfactory  for  Northern  Rhodesia.  The 
value  of  imports  increased  approximately  3-6  per  cent,  while  exports  increased 
38-9  per  cent.  There  was  a  favourable  trade  balance  of  £1,783,567  as  compared 
to  £810,346  for  1932.  Indications  are  that  Northern  Rhodesia  will  continue  to 
enjoy  favourable  trade  balances  for  a  number  of  years,  due  to  their  exports  of 
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minerals,  though  imports  necessary  for  development  and  construction  might 
temporarily  reduce  the  amount. 

The  mining  industry  maintained  a  constant  output  during  the  year;  this 
meant  fixed  and  regular  employment,  which  in  turn  tended  to  stabilize  trade 
conditions  in  the  industrial  area.  Agricultural  and  farming  industries  benefited 
by  the  steady  demand  for  meat,  vegetables,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  flour,  and  meal, 
and  this  provided  an  opportunity  for  increased  development.  Storekeepers  also 
experienced  satisfactory  results. 

Transportation  for  practically  the  whole  of  the  external  trade  is  provided 
by  the  Rhodesian  railways  connecting  with  the  coast  at  Beira,  Capetown,  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  Durban.  Road  transport  is  used  to  and  from  Fort  Jameson  and 
Bechuanaland.  A  small  amount  of  trade  is  carried  on  via  the  Tanganyika 
Lake  steamers  through  Mpulungu  harbour,  which  is  situated  at  the  southern 
point  of  the  lake  in  the  Congo  Basin  area. 

TARIFF  REGULATIONS 

While  almost  one-third  of  Northern  Rhodesia  is  located  within  the  conven- 
tional boundaries  of  the  Congo  Basin  to  which  treaties  apply  prohibiting  the 
granting  of  preferential  rates  of  duty,  as  there  is  little  commercial  activity  in 
this  region  this  fact  is  of  minor  importance.  The  territory  outside  the  Congo 
Basin  is,  however,  subject  to  customs  agreements  with  Southern  Rhodesia,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  British  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  Basutoland,  and 
Swaziland,  which  provide  generally  for  the  free  interchange  of  goods,  the  cus- 
toms revenue  being  distributed  proportionately  between  the  respective  Govern- 
ments. Substantial  rebates  are  agreed  upon  in  respect  of  local  manufactures, 
and  raw  products  are  admitted  free  with  limitations  in  regard  to  leaf  tobacco. 

The  tariff,  excluding  the  Congo  Basin  tariff,  provides  for  Empire  preference 
on  nearly  all  classes  of  goods,  including  clothing,  blankets  and  rugs,  cotton  piece- 
goods,  and  all  articles  usually  imported  for  household  and  native  use,  the  duty 
on  Empire  products  being  in  almost  every  instance  10  per  cent,  and  the  duty 
on  foreign  varying  from  15  to  30  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  cotton  and  silk  piece- 
goods,  shirts,  singlets,  and  rubber  shoes  from  foreign  countries,  however,  the 
tariff  provides  for  a  specific  or  ad  valorem  rate,  whichever  is  higher.  Agricul- 
tural, electrical,  mining,  and  other  industrial  machinery,  pipes  and  piping,  metals 
and  metal  manufactures  imported  for  industrial  purposes,  if  of  Empire  manu- 
facture, are  free  of  duty,  and  if  of  foreign  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  except  for  foreign  electrical  machinery,  which  is  subject  to  15  per 
cent. 

Specific  rates  of  duty  apply  to  practically  all  imported  foodstuffs,  and  to 
spirits,  wines,  beer,  and  tobacco.  Upon  the  latter  items,  apart  from  rum,  no 
preference  is  granted  except  under  the  terms  of  the  customs  agreements  with  the 
neighbouring  territories  to  the  south,  but  varying  rates  of  preference  are  granted 
under  the  tariff  to  foodstuffs  of  Empire  origin. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE 

The  customs-free  warehousing  ports  of  Livingstone,  Ndola,  Broken  Hill, 
and  Fort  Jameson  control  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  respective  districts. 

Livingstone  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the  adjacent  area,  including  Barotseland. 
Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry,  although  there  is  a  small  tobacco  factory 
in  addition  to  a  saw-mill,  employing  about  1,900  men,  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
production  of  railway  ties.  The  principal  commodities  imported  through  Living- 
stone during  1933  were:  liquors,  textiles  and  apparel,  footwear,  motor  vehicles, 
tires  and  tubes,  timber,  wood  manufactures,  earthenware,  glassware,  electrical 
plant  and  material,  cement,  films,  cotton  piece-goods,  enamelware,  cigarettes  and 
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tobacco,  bicycles,  leather  and  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes.  The  gross  revenue  col- 
lected at  this  port  amounted  to  £30,017  as  compared  to  £41,120  in  1932. 

Ndola  is  the  clearing  port  of  the  copper  mining  area,  and  copper  comprises 
four-fifths  of  the  total  domestic  exports,  although  cobalt  is  increasing  in  import- 
ance. Revenue  collected  increased  from  £39,278  in  1932  to  £52,660  in  1933. 
There  are  a  few  farmers  located  in  this  area  who  produce  dairy  produce  and 
citrus  fruits,  mainly  for  local  consumption. 

The  principal  imports  into  Ndola  were:  mining  and  electrical  machinery, 
foodstuffs,  liquors,  hardware,  wood  and  wood  manufactures,  piece-goods,  palm 
and  palm  kernel  oils,  footwear,  lubricating  oils,  bicycles,  and  blankets. 

Broken  Hill  is  located  on  the  main  line  between  Livingstone  and  Ndola  and 
is  the  trading  centre  for  its  immediate  area,  the  Congo  Basin  and  as  far  north 
as  Bwana  Mkubwa.  The  town  is  an  important  railway  centre.  The  principal 
imports  were:  gasolene,  whisky,  beer,  provisions,  clothing,  wines,  cotton  piece- 
goods,  blankets,  enamelware,  and  native  hoes.  Electrolytic  zinc  and  fused 
vanadium  oxide  were  the  exports.   Total  gross  revenue  collected  was  £13,597. 

Fort  Jameson  is  the  customs  port  of  entry  for  Nyasaland  and  Portuguese 
East  Africa.  The  area  is  mainly  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  though 
in  recent  years  the  industry  has  been  severely  handicapped.  The  principal 
imports  into  Fort  Jameson  were:  provisions,  liquors,  clothing,  gasolene,  coal  oil, 
cotton  piece-goods,  native  hoes,  salt,  and  soap. 

Beira  is  the  principal  ocean  port.  The  value  of  imports  destined  for 
Northern  Rhodesia  is  declared  and  the  duty  paid  to  the  customs  authorities 
of  Southern  Rhodesia,  a  specified  portion  being  turned  over  to  the  Northern 
Rhodesian  Government.  The  copper  from  the  mines  and  imports  for  the  mining 
companies  all  pass  through  this  port.  In  1933  the  total  value  of  imports  de- 
clared on  behalf  of  Northern  Rhodesia  amounted  to  £398,614. 

IMPORTS 

During  the  first  half  of  1933  imports  into  Northern  Rhodesia  were  con- 
siderably below  those  for  the  preceding  year,  but  from  August  onwards  trade 
steadily  increased,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  total  imports  of  merchandise 
amounted  to  £1,931,829  as  compared  to  £1,864,902  for  1933,  an  increase  of 
£66,927  or  about  3-6  per  cent.  In  addition,  Government  stores  amounting  to 
£40,592  and  specie  to  the  value  of  £7,769  were  imported.  The  following  sum- 
mary furnishes  a  comparison  of  the  values  of  imported  merchandise  which 
originated  from  British  and  from  foreign  countries  during  the  years  1932  and 
1933:— 


1933 

% 

1932 

% 

£ 

646,794 

33 

5 

£  597,346 

32 

0 

404.540 

20 

9 

395,018 

21 

2 

346,261 

17 

9 

328.959 

17 

6 

36.736 

1 

9 

31,250 

7 

India  

27,056 

1 

4 

26.935 

1 

4 

Other  Empire  countries  

21.486 

1 

1 

14,934 

0 

8 

Total  British  Empire  .  . 

£1,482,873 

76 

8 

£1,394,442 

74 

8 

£ 

180,824 

9 

4 

£  196.508 

10 

4 

50,219 

2 

6 

49,844 

2 

7 

Dutch  East  Indies  

38.643 

2 

0 

48.479 

2 

6 

36.799 

1 

9 

37,935 

2 

0 

18.908 

1 

0 

19,639 

1 

1 

12.641 

0 

9 

14.077 

0 

8 

110,922 

5 

7 

103,978 

5 

6 

Total  foreign  countries .    . . 

£ 

448,956 

23 

2 

£  470,460 

25 

2 

Total  merchandise  imported 

£ 

1.931.829 

100 

.0 

£1,864,902 

100 

0 

There  are  no  noteworthy  increases  or  decreases  as  compared  with  figures  for 
1932  with  the  exception  of  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  in  the  total  imports  from 
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the  Empire  at  the  expense  of  foreign  countries.    This  can  be  attributed  to  the 
increased  preference  to  Empire  countries  granted  under  the  tariff  as  a  result  of  the 
Ottawa  Agreements.    It  will  be  noted  that  Japan  supplies  imports  to  the  extent 
of  1-9  per  cent.    This  is,  however,  slightly  greater  than  Canada's  share. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the  direction  of  the  import  trade: — 

1933  1932 

Union  of  South  Africa                                                    £  502,643  £  451,144 

Southern  Rhodesia                                                             857,248  914,537 

Imported  direct                                                                  571,938  499,221 

Total   £1,931,829  £1,864,902 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  comparative  values  of  the  principal 
classes  of  imports: — 

1933  1932 

Animals,  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  ....  £      4,078       £  33,851 

Foodstuffs   194,099  257,406 

Ales,  spirits,  wines,  etc.  (potable)   74,475  84,485 

Spirits  (non-potable)   1,400  1,523 

Tobacco   53,432  61,622 

Fibres,  yarns,  textiles  and  apparel   308,423  319,835 

Metals,  metal  manufactures,  machinery  and  vehicles  486,546  391,531 

Minerals,  earthenware,  glassware  and  cement  .  .   .  .  176,292  132,251 

Oils,  waxes,  resins,  paints  and  varnishes   126,318  142,811 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   64,175  52,828 

Leather,  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof   58,854  57,032 

Wood,  cane,  wicker  and  manufactures  thereof    .  .  48,092  51,493 

Books,  paper  and  stationery   34,805  36,260 

Jewellery,  timepieces,  fancy  goods,  etc   25,419  29,778 

Blasting  compounds   225.240  137,984 

Miscellaneous   50,181  74,212 

Total  imports  of  merchandise   £1,931,829  £1,864,902 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  Northern  Rhodesia  from 
Canada  in  1933  amounted  to  £36,736,  an  increase  from  £31,250  in  1932.  Chief 
among  the  commodities  imported  were  condensed  milk,  £2,283;  hosiery  other 
than  cotton  and  woollen,  £1,914  (£1,567  in  1932);  agricultural  machinery,  £2,739 
(£3,275)  ;  motor  cars,  £7,766  (£7,545) ;  motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories,  £1,837 
(£2,245) ;  tires  and  tubes,  £1,785  (£3.965) ;  and  wood,  unmanufactured,  £10,505 
(£3,371). 

EXPORTS 

Minerals  constitute  96-3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  domestic  exports, 
copper  alone  representing  86-8  per  cent.  The  following  are  the  principal  export 
items: — 

1933  1932 

Copper   £3,114,618  £2,087,620 

Zinc   275,834  1,088 

Vanadic  oxide  (fused)   19,638  164,752 

Vanadium     32,266 

Gold   6,833  41,277 

Tobacco  (unmanufactured)   35,196  39,209 

Wood,  manufactured  and  partly  manufactured   .  .  36,829  23,414 

Hides,  skins  and  horns   8,547  8,725 

The  United  Kingdom,  with  32-9  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  the  principal 
purchaser  of  Northern  Rhodesian  exports.  Germany  ranked  a  close  second, 
taking  31  per  cent  in  1933,  although  in  1932  her  share  was  33-1  per  cent  as 
compared  to  the  United  Kingdom's  31-9  per  cent.  In  the  order  named,  the 
following  countries  took  the  remainder  of  the  exports:  United  States,  Italy, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Belgian 
Congo. 

The  value  of  Canada's  purchases  of  articles  of  merchandise  from  Northern 
Rhodesia  amounted  to  only  £29;  in  1932  the  value  was  £65.  The  articles  con- 
sisted of  hides  and  skins,  karosses  and  curiosities. 
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MR.  STRONG  TO  VISIT  BOGOTA  AND  CALI,  COLOMBIA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama,  intends  to 
visit  Bogota  and  Cali,  Colombia,  in  the  latter  part  of  October  or  early  in  Novem- 
ber. Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Colombian  market  who  would  like  Mr. 
Strong  to  investigate  conditions  for  them  are  invited  to  communicate  with  him. 
His  address  is  P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City,  Panama. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS   ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Paul  Sykes,  Tientsin;  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Rotterdam;  Mr.  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica.   Subjoined  are  their  itineraries: — 

Mr.  Sykes 

Toronto  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  8      Calgary  Nov.  14 

Ottawa  Nov.  9  and  10  Vernon  Nov.  16  and  17 

Winnipeg  Nov.  12 

Mr.  Macgillivray 

Vancouver  Sept.  27  to  Oct.  11  Bridgetown  Nov.  19 

-  Victoria  Oct.  12  Kentville  and  Canning  ..Nov.  20 

Winnipeg  Oct.  25  Halifax  Nov.  21  and  22 

Montreal  Nov.  1  to  15  Quebec  Nov.  26 

Mr.  Young 

Winnipeg  Oct.  12  and  13  Vancouver  (including 

Calgary  Oct.  15  Okanagan  valley)  Oct.  17  to  31 

Mr.  Grew 

Quebec  Oct.  1  and  2  Rock  Island  and  Magog..  Oct.  11 

Halifax  Oct.  5  and  6  Upper  Bedford  Oct.  12 

St.  John  Oct.  9  Ottawa  Oct.  15  and  16 

Mr.  Fraser 

South  Brookfield  and  Charlottetown  Oct.  4 

Truro  Oct.  1  Quebec  Oct.  6  to  8 

Kentville  Oct.  2  Ottawa  Oct.  10  to  12 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TRADE  OF  NORWAY  IN  1933 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  Norwegian  krone  equals  Canadian  $0-268  at  par) 

Oslo,  August  30,  1934. — Detailed  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Norway  for  the 
calendar  year  1933  have  just  been  published.  The  total  value  of  the  imports 
into  Norway  during  that  year  totalled  665,217,000  kroner,  a  reduction  from 
the  total  of  690,376,000  reached  in  1932.  This  is  much  the  lowest  total  value 
of  imports  since  1914,  and  is  not  greatly  over  one-half  of  the  value  of  imports 
during  1930,  the  peak  year,  when  the  total  value  exceeded  1,065,012,000  kroner. 

The  value  of  the  exports  aggregated  557,887,000  kroner  in  1933  as  com- 
pared with  568,591,000  kroner  in  1932.   This  decrease,  although  not  great,  indi- 
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cates  the  increased  difficulties  confronting  the  export  industries  when  comparison 
is  made  with  the  year  1930,  when  the  total  exports  amounted  to  684,001,000 
kroner. 

The  unfavourable  visible  trade  balance,  which  reached  its  peak  during  1931 
when  the  pulp  and  paper  and  many  other  industries  were  at  a  standstill  owing 
to  a  labour  conflict  lasting  some  six  months,  and  which  then  amounted  to  394,- 
696,000  kroner,  was  reduced  to  121,785,000  in  1932.  During  1933  the  continu- 
ance of  the  control  over  imports  reduced  this  unfavourable  balance  to  107,331,000 
kroner. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

The  total  imports  from  Canada  in  1931  amounted  to  10,550,000  kroner, 
which  sum  was  slightly  reduced  during  1932  to  10,395,000  kroner,  but  during 
1933,  owing  to  a  somewhat  better  trading  feeling  and  with  the  position  improved 
with  respect  to  the  importation  of  wheat  and  raw  metals  particularly,  a  con- 
siderable advance  was  made  equal  to  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  trade 
of  the  two  previous  years,  as  a  total  import  of  15,745,000  kroner  was  reached. 

As  a  country  of  origin,  however,  Canada  does  not  bulk  largely,  although 
her  percentage  position  has  improved  from  1-22  in  1931  and  1*51  in  1932  to 
2-37  in  1933.  Great  Britain  continues  to  be  the  most  important  supplier 
of  Norwegian  requirements  from  abroad;  her  percentage  of  22-83  (21-52  in 
1932)  represents  a  total  trade  of  151,859,000  kroner.  Germany  remains  in  second 
position  with  a  total  export  to  Norway  of  139,391,000  kroner  or  20-95  per  cent, 
a  reduction  from  the  total  of  147,288,000  kroner  (21-34  per  cent)  in  1932.  These 
two  countries  are  so  far  to  the  fore  that  other  countries  appear  relatively  unim- 
portant. Sweden,  with  an  export  to  Norway  of  56,445,000  kroner,  is  the  next 
most  important  supplier,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  46,117,000  kroner 
(6-93  per  cent),  representing  a  reduction  from  the  totals  of  50,949,000  kroner 
in  1932  and  66,035,000  kroner  in  1931.  Imports  from  Denmark  represent 
31,869,000  kroner,  Holland  28,849,000  kroner,  the  Argentine  23,168,000  kroner, 
Belgium  21,168,000  kroner,  France  20,531,000  kroner,  and  Russia  17,137,000 
kroner.  The  last  figure  represents  a  considerable  reduction  from  1932,  when  the 
total  imports  amounted  to  25,487,000  kroner.  With  the  exception  of  the  countries 
specifically  indicated  as  showing  important  changes,  there  is  very  little  change 
in  the  imports  from  the  above-noted  countries. 

EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

Great  Britain  takes  the  greatest  individual  share  of  Norway's  exports, 
113,890,000  kroner  (20-41  per  cent)  in  1933  as  compared  with  143,635,000  kroner 
(25-26  per  cent)  in  1932.  Germany,  the  next  most  important  customer,  took 
only  69,808,000  kroner  (12-51  per  cent)  as  compared  with  68,774,000  kroner 
(12-10  per  cent)  the  previous  year.  The  United  States  maintained  its  place  as 
the  third  most  important  importing  nation  with  a  total  of  60,337,000  kroner 
(10-82  per  cent),  an  increase  from  the  total  of  50,949,000  kroner  (8-96  per  cent) 
reached  during  the  previous  year.  Russia  took  20,398,000  kroner  or  3-66  per  cent 
(32,227,000  kroner  or  5-67  per  cent  in  1932),  the  Argentine  5,703,000  kroner,  a 
slight  reduction  from  the  previous  year,  while  Canada  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  less  important  markets  with  a  total  import  from  Norway  of  2,086,000  kroner 
(0-37  per  cent),  which,  however,  represents  an  increase  from  the  total  of 
1,761,000  kroner  or  0-31  per  cent  imported  during  1932. 

TRADE  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Living  Animals. — Imports  of  living  animals  into  Norway  in  1933  were  valued 
at  357,000  kroner  as  compared  with  250,000  kroner  in  1932.  Exports  were  valued 
at  117,000  kroner  compared  with  105,000  kroner  in  1932.    Of  the  1933  imports. 
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106,000  kroner  were  credited  to  Sweden,  61,000  kroner  to  the  United  States, 
54,000  kroner  to  Denmark,  and  52,000  kroner  to  Germany. 

Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin. — Imports  of  animal  foodstuffs  during  1933 
aggregated  only  7,886,000  kroner  compared  with  9,152,000  kroner  in  1932,  while 
exports  decreased  to  111,938,000  kroner  from  120,049,000  kroner  in  1932.  Of 
the  imports  of  these  goods,  49,000  kroner  were  credited  to  Canada  as  compared 
with  32,000  kroner  the  previous  year,  1,359,000  kroner  to  Denmark,  1,246,000 
kroner  to  the  United  States,  1,145,000  kroner  to  Germany,  1,117,000  kroner  to 
Sweden,  and  only  691,000  kroner  to  Great  Britain. 

Grain  and  Grain  Products. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  grain  and  grain 
products  into  Norway  during  1933  aggregated  58,250,000  kroner  compared  with 
60,255,000  kroner  in  1932.  Exports  only  amounted  to  314,000  kroner  compared 
with  405,000  kroner  in  1932.  Of  the  imports  of  this  group  of  merchandise 
only  3,934,000  kroner  are  credited  to  Canada  compared  with  3,126,000  kroner 
in  1932,  while  16,705,000  are  credited  to  the  Argentine,  11,702,000  to  Soviet 
Russia,  8,535,000  to  the  United  States,  4,986,000  to  Great  Britain,  3,403,000  to 
Germany,  and  2,071,000  kroner  to  Poland  and  Danzig. 

Seeds  and,  Feeding  Stuffs. — Imports  of  these  products  increased  in  value 
from  14,642,000  kroner  in  1932  to  15,257,000  kroner  in  1933,  as  did  also  the 
value  of  the  exports,  which  aggregated  16,633,000  in  1933  as  compared  with 
12,467,000  kroner  the  previous  year.  Some  3,259,000  kroner  are  credited  to 
Germany,  3,112,000  kroner  to  the  Argentine,  1,164,000  kroner  to  Great  Britain, 
1,019,000  kroner  to  the  Netherlands,  1,004,000  kroner  to  Denmark,  and  1,000,000 
kroner  to  Poland  and  Danzig. 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc. — The  consumption  of  fruit  continues  to  be  large  in 
Norway,  although  the  value  of  the  imports  during  1933  decreased  slightly  to 
32,333,000  kroner  compared  with  37,158,000  kroner  in  1932.  Exports,  however, 
decreased  considerably,  from  1,845,000  kroner  in  1932  to  518,000  kroner  in  1933. 
Of  the  imports,  only  12,000  kroner  are  credited  to  Canada  (19,000  kroner  in 
1932),  while  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  10,975,000  kroner,  Spain  with  7,684,- 
000  kroner,  the  United  States  with  3,236,000  kroner,  Germany  with  2,201,000 
kroner,  and  Italy  with  1,619,000  kroner. 

Other  Foodstuffs. — Products  included  in  this  group  were  imported  to  a  total 
value  of  44,380,000  kroner  as  compared  with  48,040,000  kroner  the  previous 
year,  while  exports  aggregated  only  189,000  kroner.  The  imports  from  Canada 
show  a  remarkable  increase,  totalling  183,000  kroner  as  compared  with  only 
1,000  kroner  in  1932,  while  to  Great  Britain  are  credited  11,396,000  kroner,  to 
the  Netherlands  5,830,000  kroner,  to  the  United  States  4,519,000  kroner,  to 
Germany  3,881,000  kroner,  and  to  Czechoslovakia  2,393,000  kroner. 

Manufactured  Textiles. — The  value  of  goods  of  this  kind  imported  into 
Norway  during  1933  amounted  to  70,030,000  kroner,  showing  a  decrease  from 
the  76,364,000  kroner  imported  in  1932.  To  Canada  were  credited  imports 
valued  at  91,000  kroner  as  compared  with  165,000  kroner  in  1932,  while  to  Ger- 
many were  credited  25,011,000  kroner,  to  Great  Britain  20,805,000  kroner,  and 
to  Sweden  4,884,000  kroner,  the  contribution  from  the  United  States  totalling 
only  934,000  kroner. 

Leather,  Hair,  Hides,  etc. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  this  important  class 
of  raw  materials  for  industry  during  1933  aggregated  12,615,000  kroner  com- 
pared with  14,746,000  kroner  in  1932,  while  the  exports  of  these  articles,  which 
are  always  important,  totalled  16,209,000  kroner  as  compared  with  13,992,000 
kroner  in  1932.  Of  the  imports,  21,000  kroner  are  shown  as  coming  from 
Canada,  while  to  Germany  are  credited  3,343,000  kroner,  to  the  Argentine 
2,398,000  kroner,  to  Great  Britain  1,554,000  kroner,  to  Sweden  1,470,000  kroner, 
to  Denmark  1,155,000  kroner,  and  to  the  United  States  only  541,000  kroner. 
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Fats,  Tar,  Raw  Rubber,  Oils,  etc. — For  this  important  group  of  articles  the 
imports  into  Norway  for  1933  were  valued  at  47,786,000  kroner  as  compared 
with  52,782,000  kroner  in  1932,  while  the  exports  aggregated  41,995,000  kroner 
compared  with  55,647,000  kroner  in  1932.  No  imports  are  credited  to  Canada, 
but  Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  exported  articles  of  this  type  to  Canada  to  a 
value  of  227,000  kroner  compared  with  209,000  kroner  in  1932. 

Manufactures  of  Oils,  Rubber,  etc, — Imports  of  goods  of  this  group  during 
1933  amounted  to  9,104,000  kroner  as  compared  with  9,387,000  kroner  in  1932, 
while  exports  aggregated  1,258,000  kroner  compared  with  1,822,000  kroner  in 
1932.  Of  the  imports,  Canada  is  credited  with  supplying  18,000  kroner  com- 
pared with  nil  in  1932,  while  to  the  United  States  are  credited  1,856,000  kroner, 
to  Great  Britain  1,773,000  kroner,  and  to  Germany  1,492,000  kroner. 

Woodenware. — Imports  of  manufactured  woodenware  into  Norway  during 
1933  were  valued  at  5,538,000  kroner  compared  with  6,625,000  kroner  in  1932, 
and  exports  at  3,097,000  kroner  compared  with  2,633,000  kroner  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  the  imports,  goods  to  the  value  of  17,000  kroner  are  credited  to 
Canada  (6,000  kroner  in  1932),  while  Germany  supplied  1,345,000  kroner, 
Sweden  1,037,000  kroner,  Great  Britain  853,000  kroner,  and  the  United  States 
782,000  kroner. 

Pulp  and  Paper. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  pulp  and  paper  into 
Norway  during  1933  amounted  to  9,080,000  kroner  compared  with  7,324,000 
kroner  in  1932.  The  exports  were  valued  at  128,076,000  kroner  compared  with 
146.771,000  kroner  the  previous  year.  Of  the  1933  exports,  383,000  kroner  are 
credited  to  Canada.  Of  the  1933  imports,  2,000  kroner  are  credited  to  Canada, 
while  Sweden  shipped  to  the  value  of  4,105,000  kroner,  Germany  2,640,000  kroner, 
and  Great  Britain  881,000  kroner. 

Minerals,  Raw  and  Unmanufactured. — Materials  in  this  group  were  im- 
ported into  Norway  during  1933  to  the  value  of  81,709,000  kroner  compared 
with  75,132,000  kroner  in  1932,  the  exports  totalling  31,765,000  kroner.  Of  the 
imports,  none  were  shipped  from  Canada,  while  34,134,000  kroner  are  credited 
to  Great  Britain,  13,349,000  kroner  to  Poland  and  Danzig,  7,781,000  kroner  to 
Germany,  4,857,000  kroner  to  France,  3,478,000  kroner  to  Spain,  and  873,000 
kroner  to  the  United  States. 

Manufactured  Minerals. — During  1933  Norway  imported  finished  mineral 
products  to  a  total  value  of  30,752,000  kroner  compared  with  35,287,000  kroner 
in  1932.  The  exports  increased  from  60,112,000  kroner  in  1932  to  74,974,000 
kroner  in  1933,  of  which  312,000  kroner  went  to  Canada.  Of  the  imports,  Cana- 
ada  is  credited  with  107,000  kroner,  16,459,000  kroner  are  credited  to  Germany, 
3,635,000  kroner  to  Sweden,  3,438,000  kroner  to  Great  Britain,  1,948,000  kroner 
to  Belgium,  1,301,000  kroner  to  the  Netherlands,  and  only  534,000  kroner  to  the 
United  States. 

Metals,  Raw  and  Semi-manufactured. — The  total  value  of  the  products  of 
this  very  important  group  imported  into  Norway  during  1933  amounted  to  34,- 
297,000  kroner  as  compared  with  31,312,000  kroner  during  the  previous  year. 
The  exports  showed  an  increase  to  86,486,000  kroner  (70,585,000  kroner  in  1932), 
of  which  161,600  kroner  are  credited  to  Canada.  Of  the  imports,  Canada  was 
the  largest  contributor,  being  credited  with  11,263,000  kroner  compared  with 
6,524,000  kroner  in  1932,  while  7,505,000  kroner  are  credited  to  Great  Britain, 
5,377,000  kroner  to  Germany,  3,866,000  kroner  to  Belgium,  3,079,000  kroner  to 
Sweden,  and  1,752,000  kroner  to  France. 

Metals  and  Metal  Products. — The  imports  of  the  products  included  in  this 
group  were  valued  at  42,526,000  kroner  as  compared  with  41.313,000  kroner 
during  the  previous  year.  The  exports  were  valued  at  5,691,000  kroner  (5,092,- 
000  kroner  in  1932) ;  54,000  kroner  was  the  value  exported  to  Canada.    Of  the 
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imports,  12,000  kroner  are  credited  to  Canada,  17,209,000  kroner  to  Germany, 
7,314,000  kroner  to  Sweden,  6,303,000  kroner  to  Great  Britain,  3,789,000  kroner 
to  Belgium,  3,417,000  kroner  to  the  United  States,  1,431,000  kroner  to  France, 
and  1,418,000  kroner  to  Denmark. 

Ships,  Machines,  Vehicles,  etc. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  this  important 
group  of  products  amounted  to  81,059,000  kroner  in  1933  as  compared  with 
81,426,000  kroner  during  the  previous  year,  the  exports  totalling  only  13,237,000 
kroner  compared  with  23,441,000  kroner  in  1932.  Of  the  1933  exports,  105,000 
kroner  was  the  value  going  to  Canada.  Of  the  imports,  22,000  kroner  are  shown 
to  the  credit  of  Canada,  20,991,000  kroner  to  Germany,  16,299,000  kroner  to 
Sweden,  12,991,000  kroner  to  Denmark,  10,737,000  kroner  to  the  Netherlands, 
9,953,000  kroner  to  Great  Britain,  and  6,937,000  kroner  to  the  United  States. 

FINANCIAL  REFORMS  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  September  11,  1934. — Various  measures  have  been  adopted  recently 
by  the  Belgian  Cabinet  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  industrial  production 
costs  and  the  restoration  of  business  activity. 

When  the  present  Belgian  Ministry  was  formed  last  June,  it  announced, 
according  to  a  recent  article  in  the  London  Times,  that  the  main  object  of  its 
policy  would  be  to  ensure  the  equilibrium  of  the  Budget  and  to  revive  business 
activity.  It  requested  and  received  from  Parliament  full  powers  to  deal  with 
the  financial  and  economic  problems  with  which  the  country  is  faced,  and  then 
proceeded  to  work  out  a  program  based  upon  the  principle  of  reducing  the  costs 
of  production  in  order  to  help  Belgian  industries  to  compete  more  effectively 
in  foreign  markets.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  cut  down  expenditure  and  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  taxation.  As  the  financial  outlook  improves  it  is  proposed 
to  undertake  a  series  of  conversion  operations  to  reduce  the  amount  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  Budget  for  debt  services.  These  conversions  are  to  be  strictly 
voluntary,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  prepare  the  way  for  them  by  lowering 
the  business  rates  of  interest.  This  reduction,  moreover,  will  in  itself  help  to 
relieve  the  credit  difficulties  of  the  manufacturers.  The  lead  has  been  given  by 
the  National  Bank,  which  on  August  27  reduced  its  discount  rate  from  3  to  2^ 
per  cent.  The  other  lending  institutions  under  Government  control  are  reducing 
their  rate,  hitherto  6  or  7  per  cent,  to  44-  per  cent. 

The  most  interesting  measure,  however,  is  that  by  which  the  credit  of  the 
Government  is  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  industry  through  the  National 
Industrial  Credit  Bank,  which  will  issue,  under  Government  guarantee,  2,000,- 
000,000  francs  of  3  per  cent  bonds  to  be  lent  to  sound  industrial  undertakings  in 
exchange  for  frozen  credits  with  their  own  banks.  By  this  arrangement  industry 
will  exchange  a  short-term  for  a  long-term  debt  at  a  substantially  lower  rate  of 
interest,  and  the  banks  will  acquire  a  liquid  asset  in  place  of  the  frozen  credits 
with  which  they  are  encumbered.  Since  the  National  Bank  will  control  the 
volume  of  credit  issued,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  scheme  involves  any  risk  of  a 
credit  inflation.  As  part  of  the  program  to  restore  confidence,  the  Government 
have  further  decided  that  deposit  banking  must  be  carried  on  separately  from 
industrial  banking,  thus  bringing  the  Belgian  practice  into  line  with  that  pre- 
vailing in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  and  following  the  reform  recently 
introduced  in  the  United  States.  The  whole  object  of  the  Government's  pro- 
gram is  to  restore  business  activity — and  thus  relieve  unemployment — by  lighten- 
ing the  burdens  upon  industry  and  placing  credits  at  its  disposal  on  easy  terms. 
If  it  succeeds,  it  will  benefit  not  Belgium  alone  but  all  the  countries  doing  busi- 
ness with  Belgium,  and  will  make  a  useful  contribution  to  the  recovery  of  inter- 
national trade. 
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PRICES  FOR  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  AND  RYE  IN  SWEDEN 

Mr.  S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  writes  under  date 
September  5,  1934,  that  by  royal  resolution  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  Swedish 
Millers'  Association  for  home-grown  wheat  and  rye  during  the  period  June  1 
to  July  31,  1935,  when  the  Millers'  Association  are  required  by  contract  with 
the  Swedish  Government  to  buy  all  millable  grain  offered  to  them,  have  been 
fixed  at  $1.38^  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  $1.15^  per  bushel  for  rye,  as  compared 
with  $1.38^  and  $1.22£  respectively  for  the  same  period  in  1934." 

POTATO   SITUATION   IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

SEED  POTATOES 

Havana,  September  14,  1934. — The  recent  United  States — Cuba  Treaty  did 
not  alter  the  tariff  covering  seed  potatoes,  and  consequently  they  remain  on  the 
free  list. 

During  recent  years  the  economic  situation  of  the  island  has  adversely 
affected  the  market  for  seed  potatoes,  as  a  large  number  of  farmers  were  unable 
to  finance  their  requirements.  Buying  on  credit  has  been  overdone  by  many 
farmers,  with  the  result  that  losses  have  been  incurred  on  the  part  of  several 
Canadian  shippers.  It  would  appear  that  the  potato  planters  will  be  no  better  off 
this  coming  season,  as  higher  costs  for  labour  and  other  necessities  have  added 
to  their  present  straitened  circumstances,  without  a  sufficiently  compensating 
rise  in  the  price  of  their  products. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  ON  THE  POTATO  OUTLOOK 

Although  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  United  States — Cuba  Reciprocity  Treaty 
has  been  felt  already  in  some  circles,  a  heavy  overdraft  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
favourable  balance  in  the  economic  affairs  of  the  republic,  which  will  take  a 
year  or  more  to  remedy.  It  is  not  expected  therefore  that  any  improvement  in 
general  conditions  will  penetrate  to  the  potato  grower  in  time  to  assist  him  to 
plant  and  harvest  his  next  crop.  How  serious  the  situation  has  become  is 
evidenced  by  a  recent  Cuban  decree,  which  declared  a  complete  moratorium 
on  all  sugar-mill  debts  until  1936.  Relief  therefore  in  the  form  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  has  been  timely.  As  production  and  consumption  of  potatoes  are  inter- 
woven with  the  prosperity  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  island's  leading  enterprise, 
an  enlarged  market  for  seed  potatoes  can  reasonably  be  anticipated  a  year  hence. 
The  fundamental  improvement  which  is  getting  under  way  can  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  which  takes  the  major  part  of  Cuba's 
products,  has  extended  to  the  island  a  quota  of  1,902,000  short  tons  of  raw  sugar 
per  annum  and  has  reduced  the  duty  from  2  cents  per  pound  to  0-9  cent  per 
pound,  which  is  the  lowest  affecting  Cuban  raws  since  1861.  Raw  sugar  from 
other  territories  not  possessions  of  the  United  States  is  subjected  to  a  duty  of 
1-875  cents  per  pound.  The  new  position  with  respect  to  tariff  places  Cuba  in 
a  more  advantageous  position  than  previously  in  competition  with  sugars  pro- 
duced in  other  countries.  Another  important  factor  leading  towards  improve- 
ment, second  only  to  United  States  tariff  concessions,  is  the  upward  trend  of  sugar 
prices.  On  May  31, 1932,  raw  sugar  stood  at  0-57  cent  a  pound,  cost  and  freight 
New  York.  It  now  stands  at  1-96  cents  on  the  same  basi?.  The  feeling  in 
Cuba  is  that  the  price  is  going  higher,  and  exports,  except  under  permit,  are 
prohibited  under  a  minimum  price  of  2-29  cents  per  pound.    Sugar  is  to  Cuba 
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what  wheat  is  to  the  Canadian  West.  There  is  an  optimistic  feeling  in  business 
circles,  and  opinion  is  general  that  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  complete 
transformation  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  economic  position. 

CAPACITY  OF  THE  MARKET  FOR  SEED  POTATOES 

Last  year's  imports  of  seed  potatoes  amounted  to  38,500  barrels  of  165 
pounds  and  44,000  bags  of  150  pounds,  which  is  approximately  55  per  cent  of 
the  quantity  brought  in  during  the  previous  season.  Estimates  place  imports 
of  seed  potatoes  for  the  coming  season  at  approximately  the  same  as  those  of 
last  year,  i.e.  31,000  barrels  of  165  pounds  of  Red  Bliss  and  50,000  bags  of  150 
pounds  of  white  Irish  Cobbler  and  Green  Mountain  combined.  Seeding  of  Red 
Bliss,  which  is  the  first  crop,  lasts  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
December.  The  second  seeding,  consisting  of  white  Irish  Cobbler  and  Green 
Mountain,  takes  place  between  the  middle  of  January  and  early  March.  Quota- 
tions c.i.f.  Havana  for  Red  Bliss  per  barrel  of  160  pounds  net  are  reaching  the 
market  at  $3.75  for  No.  1  and  $3.25  for  No.  2. 

EDIBLE  POTATOES 

If  the  above  estimate  of  seed  imports  and  planting  should  turn  out  to  be 
correct,  production  at  7  to  1  should  realize  883,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each. 
The  first  crop,  Red  Bliss,  begins  to  arrive  on  the  market  in  the  middle  of  January. 
Very  little  remains  of  last  season's  crop  harvested  in  April  and  May.  However, 
American  potatoes  are  coming  into  the  island  now. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  has  lowered  the  duty  on  edible  potatoes  imported 
from  July  1  to  October  31,  inclusive,  of  each  year,  from  $5  per  100  kilograms  to 
$4,  with  a  preferential  reduction  of  50  per  cent  to  American  growers.  During 
this  period  the  preference  over  Canadian  potatoes  which  the  United  States  farmer 
enjoys  is  $2  per  100  kilograms.  Before  September  3  last  this  preference  was  $1 
per  100  kilograms. 

Edible  potatoes  imported  into  Cuba  from  November  1  to  June  30,  inclusive, 
of  each  year,  are  subjected  to  the  same  duties  now  as  before  September  3,  when 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  came  into  force.  The  general  tariff  remains  at  $5  per 
100  kilograms,  and  that  imposed  on  potatoes  from  the  United  States  is  $4  per 
100  kilograms. 

CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  WOOD-PULP  AND  PAPER 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Values  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Cuban  peso,  which  is  approximately  equal  in  value 

ito  the  United  States  dollar) 

Havana,  September  1,  1934. — The  demand  in  Cuba  for  high-grade  stationery 
and  book  papers  is  rilled  from  abroad,  but  national  production  supplies  all  the 
requirements  for  the  cheaper  lines.  There  are  only  two  paper  factories  in  Cuba, 
one  manufacturing  wrapping  paper  (recently  destroyed  by  fire)  and  one  manu- 
facturing stationery  and  book  paper.   There  is  no  roll  newsprint  industry. 

Raw  materials  include  waste  paper  and  woollen  and  linen  rags  obtained  in 
Cuba  and  from  abroad.  Imports  during  1933  under  this  classification  amounted 
to  1,099  tons  valued  at  11,362  pesos.  Imports  of  wood-pulp  for  the  last  three 
years  have  remained  almost  stationary  in  quantity,  although  values  have 
decreased.  During  1933,  9,921  tons  valued  at  189,928  pesos  were  imported,  but 
Canada  does  not  appear  in  the  statistics  as  a  source  of  supply,  the  market  being 
completely  monopolized  by  Scandinavian  and  German  shippers. 
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The  most  important  class  of  paper  imported  is  book  paper  and  paper  for 
lithographic  use,  imports  of  which  in  1933  amounted  to  1,251  tons  valued  at 
118,237  pesos,  practically  all  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  Next  in 
order  of  importance  is  review  or  magazine  paper,  amounting  to  1,165  tons  valued 
at  76,963  pesos,  the  principal  suppliers  in  order  of  importance  being  the  United 
States,  Finland,  and  Germany.  Imports  of  blotting  paper  and  linen  or  bank 
paper  are  negligible.  Other  papers  in  reams  wTere  imported  to  the  extent  of  166 
tons  valued  at  44,965  pesos,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

Cuba  was  at  one  time  a  quality  market,  but  on  account  of  the  prolonged 
economic  depression  price  has  been  the  ruling  factor.  Canadian  writing  and 
book  papers,  which  are  of  good  quality,  are  to  be  had  only  at  a  few  exclusive 
shops,  and  sales  are  very  small.  Ordinary  omce  writing  paper  of  Cuban  manu- 
facture is  delivered  to  the  retailer  at  from  7-50  to  8  pesos  per  100  pounds;  Cana- 
dian and  American  quotations  for  superior  papers  range  from  16-50  to  37  pesos 
per  100  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York. 

BUSINESS  SITUATION  IN  COLOMBIA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  September  13,  1934. — A  moderate  improvement  in  the  domes- 
tic business  situation  in  Colombia  has  been  evident  for  some  time.  Coffee 
growers  are  benefiting  from  the  higher  prices  abroad,  and  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  peso,  which  is  quoted  currently  at  around  1-75  to  the  dollar,  gives  them 
an  increased  return  for  the  present  in  terms  of  the  local  currency.  Other  sec- 
tions of  the  agricultural  industry,  particularly  the  wheat  growers,  are  obtaining 
good  prices  in  a  highly  protected  domestic  market.  However,  there  has  been 
considerable  unrest  among  labourers  in  the  transportation  and  manufacturing 
industries  due  to  the  increasing  cost  of  living,  and  a  number  of  strikes  attained 
for  a  time  rather  serious  proportions.  A  new  President  assumed  office  last  month, 
representing  the  party  in  opposition  to  Doctor  Olaya  Herrera,  who  had  been  in 
power  during  the  past  four  years. 

Coffee  exports  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934  were  valued  at  48,777,000 
pesos,  and  show  an  increase  from  27,840,000  pesos  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1933.  The  fall  in  the  peso  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  this  increase,  but  in 
quantity  total  exports  show  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  for  the  period,  and  in  addi- 
tion prices  are  higher  this  year.  Of  the  total  exports,  coffee  accounts  for  nearly 
85  per  cent. 

Total  imports  during  the  first  half  of  1934  show  a  slight  increase  in  volume 
over  1933  and  in  value  an  increase  of  19  per  cent.  According  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  Exchange  Control  Board,  payments  were  authorized  covering  imported 
merchandise  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934  to  the  amount  of  26,055,000 
pesos  against  15,531,000  pesos  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933  and  14,937,000 
pesos  in  1932. 

POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  PERU 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  AND  CLIMATE 

Lima,  August  5,  1934. — The  Republic  of  Peru  lies  entirely  within  the 
Tropics,  stretching  from  approximately  2°  to  18°  South  latitude  and  from 
69 °  l<y  30"  to  81°  10'  30"  West  longitude.  These  figures  are  but  approximate 
owing  to  unsettled  boundary  disputes.  Peru  fronts  on  the  Pacific.  Ecuador 
forms  its  northern  boundary;  on  the  east  and  northeast  it  borders  on  Brazil  and 
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Colombia,  on  the  southeast  on  Bolivia,  and  on  the  south  on  Chile.  The  coastline  of 
Peru  is  approximately  1,400  miles  long  and  its  maximum  width  about  800  miles. 
It  is  the  third  largest  country  in  South  America,  following  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
and  is  larger  than  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  combined.  Peru  is  divided 
naturally  into  three  well-defined  regions:  (1)  the  narrow  coastal  strip  between 
the  Maritime  Cordillera  and  the  Pacific,  which  is  arid  and  sandy  but  intersected 
by  fertile  valleys;  (2)  the  Sierra  or  Andean  region  with  an  average  elevation 
of  some  12,000  feet;  and  (3)  the  Montana  or  eastern  lowlands.  The  coastal  belt, 
and  those  mountainous  areas  most  easily  reached  from  the  Pacific,  are  the  more 
developed  sections  of  the  country. 

The  climate  of  Peru  varies  greatly  according  to  the  altitude.  It  is  tropical 
along  the  Pacific  Coast,  cool  on  the  plateaux,  and  very  hot  in  the  eastern 
Amazon  district.  There  is  practically  no  rain  on  the  coast,  but  the  heat  is 
moderated  by  the  Humboldt  current.  There  are  two  seasons  on  the  coast,  the 
hottest  weather  occurring  from  about  the  middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  April. 
Prevailing  fogs  and  mists  during  the  "  winter  "  season,  when  the  sun  rarely 
attains  sufficient  strength  to  penetrate  them,  have  an  undoubtedly  enervating 
effect.  However,  such  conditions  are  not  constant  or  uniform  all  along  the  coast. 

POPULATION 

The  population  of  Peru  is  estimated  as  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000. 
The  pure  Indians  of  the  Sierras  form  the  majority  and  are  followed  by  those  of 
mixed  breeds  (mestizos) ;  the  ruling  class  of  Spanish  descent  may  number 
500,000.  The  bulk  of  the  population,  consisting  largely  of  Indians  of  unmixed 
blood,  resides  in  the  elevated  Andean  region,  the  whites  being  found  in  the  towns 
and  valleys  of  the  coastal  section.    Spanish  is  the  official  language. 

NATURAL  AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  agriculture  is  the  chief  source  of  wealth 
of  Peru,  employing  a  large  majority  of  the  people  despite  the  expansion  of  the 
mining  and  oil  industries.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  wheat,  vegetables,  fruits,  coca,  coffee,  tobacco,  live  stock,  wool,  hides,  and 
goatskins.  Mineral  products  obtained  in  addition  are  copper,  silver,  gold,  lead, 
zinc,  vanadium,  borax,  bismuth,  and  coal.  The  guano  deposit  is  worked  as  a 
monopoly. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Although  Peru  is  primarily  a  producer  of  raw  materials  attempts  have  been 
and  are  being  made  to  foster  manufacturing  industry,  chiefly  by  means  of  a 
protective  customs  tariff.  In  this  connection  copper  smelting  employs  the  largest 
number  of  hands,  and  there  are  sugar,  cotton,  flour,  woollen  and  lumber  mills, 
cotton  ginneries,  tanneries,  breweries,  cottonseed  oil,  soap,  biscuit  and  chocolate 
factories,  foundries,  refrigerating  and  meat-packing  plants  as  well  as  a  large 
cement  plant.  Boots,  hats,  bottles,  brooms,  hosiery,  shirts,  corsets,  wines  and 
liquors,  matches,  cigarettes  and  tobaccos,  and  furniture  are  among  the  manu- 
factures. The  number  of  cottonseed  oil  cake  and  soap  factories  is  increasing, 
and  a  diversified  secondary  industry  being  founded.  The  textile  industry  has 
made  notable  strides,  the  annual  production  of  cotton  cloth  in  Peru  being  esti- 
mated at  40,000.000  metres,  and  the  annual  consumption  of  wool  in  the  mills 
at  Lima  and  Cuzco  at  1,000,000  pounds. 

CURRENCY,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  Peruvian  gold  sol  valued  at  28  cents,  United 
States  currency.    The  nickel  coins  are  the  sol  and  the  half-sol  (50  centavos) 
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20,  10,  and  5  centavos.  The  metric  system  is  recognized  as  standard,  and  is  in 
general  use  along  the  coast  and  in  the  more  populous  centres. 

BANKING  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  a  branch  in  Lima,  and  other  Canadian 
banks  have  established  connections  with  local  or  foreign  banking  institutions. 
A  full  set  of  documents  for  Peruvian  customs  requirements  includes: — 

(1)  Four  certified  consular  invoices,  only  one  of  which  is  returned  to  the 
shipper, 

(2)  One  copy  of  the  ocean  bill  of  lading, 

(3)  One  commercial  invoice  (not  necessary  but  desirable). 

A  publication  covering  Documentation  for  Peru  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

COMMERCIAL  DISTRICTS 

Lima,  together  with  the  port  of  Callao,  having  a  combined  population  of 
some  300,000  and  situated  some  12  kilometres  distant  from  each  other,  forms 
the  centre  of  the  commercial  and  political  life  of  Peru.  Its  commercial  influence 
penetrates  throughout  the  country  by  reason  of  the  dominant  position  held  by 
the  business  houses  and  financial  institutions  in  Lima.  Import  trade  is  largely 
controlled  by  a  group  of  large  wholesale  houses,  the  majority  of  which  are  owned 
by  foreign  interests  (British  and  American  predominating),  although  the 
Peruvian  element  is  also  important. 

Arequipa,  the  second  city  of  Peru,  with  an  estimated  population  of  65,000, 
is  situated  107  miles  from  the  port  of  Mollendo  and  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
7,600  feet.  Other  centres  of  lesser  importance  along  the  coast  with  approximate 
populations  are:  Piura  (15,000),  Chiclayo  (35,000),  Trujillo  (30,000),  and 
Mollendo  (10,000).  Cerro  de  Pasco  (20,000),  Huancayo  (20,000),  and  Cuzco 
(30,000)  are  towns  in  the  interior,  reached  by  rail  connections. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  following  table  indicates  the  volume  of  Peru's  foreign  trade  for  the  years 
1930-33  inclusive. 


Imports  Exports  Total 

Year  Figures  in  Peruvian  Soles 

1930   133.283.470       241.133.250  374,416.720 

1931   97,939,494       197,417.100  295,356,660 

1932   72,062.663       178.529.111  250.591,774 

1933   102,672,636       256,970,572  359,648,229 


The  imports  include  a  variety  of  products,  chief  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing: cotton  fabrics  and  manufactures;  woollens,  linens  and  jute  (principally 
bags);  machinery  and  vehicles;  lumber;  earths,  ceramics  and  crystals;  news- 
print; tools;  arms,  munitions  and  explosives;  electrical  apparatus  and  appliances; 
foodstuffs;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

The  principal  supplying  nations  are  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  Argentina,  Japan,  British  India,  and  Chile. 

Peru's  principal  exports  include  raw  cotton,  sugar,  wool,  derivatives  of 
cotton,  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  crude  petroleum  and  derivatives,  and  copper. 
Chief  countries  of  destination  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Canada,  and  Chile. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFFS 

The  Peruvian  customs  tariff  consists  of  both  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties. 
Duties,  are  based  on  the  invoice  value  plus  20  per  cent,  an  arbitrary  advance 
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imposed  in  lieu  of  freight,  and  variable  surcharges  also  exist  of  from  20  to  25 
per  cent  of  the  duties,  dependent  upon  port  of  discharge. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Peru  is  to  a  large  extent  an  agricultural  country,  which  restricts  the  outlet 
for  farm  products.  Although  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  develop  further  the 
production  of  wheat,  a  market  still  exists  for  Canadian  wheat  when  prices  are 
competitive  or  even  at  a  slight  premium  over  those  from  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Australia.  The  principal  imports  from  Canada  are  now  newsprint  (of  late 
almost  entirely  from  the  Dominion),  lumber,  box  shooks,  rubber  tires  and 
sundries,  some  farm  implements  and  machinery,  paints,  and  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles.  A  resumption  of  automobile  exports  to  Peru  has  recently 
taken  place  and  with  a  return  to  normal  conditions  Peru  should  prove  an 
important  market  for  a  number  of  Canadian  manufactures. 

QUOTATIONS  AND  TERMS 

Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Callao.  A  very  few  firms  will  accept  f.a.s.  Van- 
couver or  f.a.s.  New  York  terms;  f.o.b.  factory  terms  are  not  acceptable.  Terms 
vary  from  thirty  to  ninety  days,  sight  draft  against  documents  or  longer  depen- 
dent upon  the  product  and  the  standing  of  firms.  If  selling  commissions,  dis- 
counts, etc.,  are  included  in  quotations,  these  should  be  clearly  stated. 

MARKING,  LABELLING,  AND  PACKING 

The  gross  weight  in  kilos  must  be  shown  on  each  package  and  packages 
may  be  marked  with  either  stencil  or  brush.  There  are  no  special  requirements 
in  regard  to  the  labelling  or  marking  of  general  merchandise  imported  into 
Peru;  legislation  of  this  kind  has  been  suggested  recently.  Specific  duties  are 
levied  on  gross,  legal  or  net  weight  according  to  the  tariff  item  applicable.  In 
view  of  the  inadequate  port  facilities  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,  and 
to  the  rough  transportation  conditions  encountered  in  the  interior,  articles  which 
are  dutiable  upon  gross  or  legal  weight  should  be  packed  as  securely  as  it  is  con- 
sistent with  lightness.  Special  legislation  exists  respecting  the  marking  of  food- 
stuffs and  pharmaceuticals. 

SHIPPING 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  direct  steamship  service  from  Eastern 
Canada  to  Peruvian  ports;  the  Canadian  National  Steamships  can  carry  freight 
to  and  tranship  at  the  Canal  Zone.  There  is,  however,  a  weekly  direct  service 
via  the  Grace  Line  from  New  York;  a  monthly  service  by  the  West  Coast  Line, 
and  frequent  sailings  by  the  Chilean  North  American  Line,  both  from  New 
York.  The  Grace  Line  also  operates  a  service  from  Vancouver  to  Peruvian 
ports;  as  does  the  Knutsen  Line,  whose  agents  are  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Vancouver;  and  the  Westfal-Larsen  Line,  whose  agents  are  the  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Vancouver. 

GENERAL 

Peru  is  essentially  a  price  market,  and  its  import  trade  is  handled  by  long- 
established  merchant  houses,  who  in  some  cases  act  as  exclusive  agents,  by 
agents  selling  on  a  commission  basis,  branch  offices  of  foreign  houses,  and  indent 
houses  in  London,  European  countries,  and  New  York.  The  public  utilities 
and  mining  and  oil  development  interests  purchase  considerable  quantities  of 
merchandise,  but  these  orders  are  usually  placed  through  London,  New  York 
and  (in  one  case)  Toronto,  local  purchases  being  largely  restricted  to  native 
products.  Since  the  older  import  houses  already  handle  a  greater  number  of 
lines  than  they  can  do  justice  to,  the  most  satisfactory  representation,  on  the 
whole,  would  be  through  resident  agents  selling  on  a  commission  basis.  Adver- 
tising must  be  in  Spanish. 
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ARGENTINE  ADVANCE  EXCHANGE  PERMITS 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  September  4,  1934.— In  a  report  forwarded  from  this  office 
entitled  "  New  Conditions .  Governing  Argentine  Advance  Exchange  Permits," 
published  in  the  issue  of  July  14,  1934,  reference  was  made  to  an  official  circular 
stating  that  advance  exchange  permits  would  not  be  granted  for  goods  arriving 
in  Argentina  under  a  reasonable  period  which  was  not  to  be  less  than  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  authorization  of  the  permit.  It  was  further  stated  that 
this  thirty-day  period  might  be  altered  if  exchange  conditions  warranted  such 
action. 

A  new  circular  has  just  been  issued  indicating  that  as  from  September  4 
the  minimum  period  which  must  elapse  before  goods  can  be  imported  after  the 
granting  of  an  advance  exchange  permit  will  be  fifteen  clays. 

The  same  circular  stipulates  that  the  date  of  the  Argentine  consular  vise 
on  the  shipping  documents  must  always  be  later  than  the  date  of  the  granting 
of  the  advance  exchange  permit  for  the  goods  in  question.  The  object  of  this 
ruling  is  to  prevent  an  advance  exchange  permit  being  used  to  pay  for  goods 
actually  shipped  before  the  permit  was  granted. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  official  exchange  market  as  distinct  from 
the  free  exchange  market,  which  is  unaffected  by  the  regulations  contained  in 
this  circular.  For  a  description  of  the  current  operation  of  these  exchange 
markets  interested  Canadian  exporters  are  referred  to  a  report  entitled  "  Current 
Exchange  Situation  in  Argentina,"  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  July  14. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  ARGENTINA,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1934 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  paper  peso  equals  42-45  cents  Canadian  at  par;  one  square  metre  equals  1-196  square 
yards;  one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  August  20,  1934. — According  to  preliminary  official  statistics 
now  available,  total  Argentine  imports  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934 
fell  slightly  to  459,544,800  paper  pesos  as  compared  with  462,095,506  pesos  in 
the  corresponding  figure  of  1933.  These  figures  are,  however,  based  on  fixed 
tariff  values  as  laid  down  in  the  Argentine  customs  tariff  and  are  unaffected 
by  the  vagaries  of  exchange.  The  "  real "  value  of  imports  as  calculated  by 
the  Department  of  Statistics  indicates  that  imports  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year  rose  to  505,120,498  paper  pesos  as  compared  with  430,765,620  pesos  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  This  increase  can  be  largely  attributed  to 
the  official  depreciation  in  currency  which  was  put  into  effect  at  the  end  of 
November,  1933,  since  the  volume  of  imports  only  rose  by  65,395  tons  from 
3,329,783  tons  in  1933. 

Statistics  of  imports  from  the  principal  countries  exporting  to  Argentina 
are  given  for  the  first  half  of  1933  and  1934  respectively,  along  with  percentages 
of  the  total  trade  enjoyed  by  each  country,  as  follows: — 

Tariff  Values  in  Paper  Pesos  Percentages 
1934  1933  1934  1933 


United  Kingdom   104,392,730  98,656,718  22.7  21.3 

United  States   67,679,448  51,395,325  14.7  11.1 

Germany   51,605,561  48,556,986  11.2  10.5 

Italy   36,351,975  46,218,702  7.9  10.0 

France   24,324,418  25,900,189  5.3  5.6 

Brazil   22,621,316  22,406,759  4.9  4.8 

Belgium   20,134,001  18,715,557  4.4  4.0 

India   14,123,153  23,024,857  3.1  5.0 

Spain   9,995,659  13,944,745  2.2  3.0 
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Tariff  Values  in 

Paper  Pesos 

Percentages 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

British  possessions  in 

Asia,  ex- 

eluding  India  and 

Ceylon  . . 

8,637,066 

5,787,823 

1.9 

1.3 

8,368,429 

9,951,159 

1.8 

2.2 

8,033,036 

3,624,859 

1.7 

0.8 

7,707,830 

9,479,682 

1.7 

2.1 

a  79«  nno 
0,  /  ZX3,\j\jZ 

1  did  ki  i 

1.5 

1.5 

5,368,407 

5,035,036 

1.2 

1.1 

5,117,609 

3,668,425 

1.1 

0.8 

4,445,697 

6,983,623 

1.0 

1.5 

3,488,874 

11,005,959 

0.7 

2.4 

3,437,934 

3,502,109 

0.7 

0.8 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  imports  from  Canada  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year  more  than  doubled  those  for  the  first  six  months  of  1933.  While 
there  are  no  detailed  figures  giving  individual  imports  by  countries  available  for 
the  period  under  review,  it  is  probable  that  this  increase  is  due  principally  to 
heavier  shipments  of  newsprint,  the  chief  Canadian  product  being  exported  to 
Argentina. 

The  tariff  values  of  imports  classified  according  to  main  groups  of  articles 
are  given,  together  with  quantities,  for  the  January-June  period  of  1933  and 
1934  respectively  as  follows: — 

1934  1933 
Groups  of  Articles  Tons      Paper  Pesos      Tons      Paper  Pesos 

Food  products   122,511      40,355,380       171,386  52,785,064 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures  .  .  5,629       8,303,391  4,745  7,065,329 

Beverages   2,052       1,199,604         2,828  1,464,864 

Textiles  and  their  manufactures        68,559    115,086,726        74,706  125,350,652 
Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts, oils  and  paints  .  .   . .        90,034     37,762,654        81,729  37,092,039 
Paper,  cardboard  and  its  manu- 
factures   87,950     25,661,675        88,627  25,805,536 

Wood  and  its  manufactures   . .       179,775      17,667,399       161,148  16,689,450 
Iron  and  its  manufactures  ....       263,638     48,762,958      212,355  39,210,892 

Machinery  and  vehicles.  .   ..    ..        34,715     24,442,638        25,247  17,450,620 

Metals,  excluding  iron,  and  its 

manufactures   43,366     21,912,446        37,122  19,209,393 

Stones,   earths,  glass   and  cera- 
mics   669,252      15,371,222      777,399  16,034,505 

Fuels  and  lubricants   1,807,808      66,332,607    1,674,323  69,550,161 

Rubber  and  its  manufactures..  4,974      15,751,130  4,481  13,718,909 

Miscellaneous  articles   14,915     20,934,970        13,687  20,668,092 

Totals   3,395,178    459,544,800    3,329,783  462,095,506 

The  outstanding  feature  shown  by  the  above  figures  is  a  substantial  decline 
in  the  imports  of  foodstuff's,  while  textiles  also  registered  a  falling  off.  The 
revival  in  automobile  imports  is  reflected  by  the  increase  shown  under  machinery 
and  vehicles. 


ALUMINIUM  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  August  30,  1934. — Japan  does  not  produce  any  appreciable  commer- 
cial quantities  of  aluminium  owing  to  the  lack  of  essential  raw  materials  in 
Japan  proper  from  which  alumina  may  be  extracted  economically,  coupled  in 
the  past  with  the  high  cost  of  electric  power.  Companies  interested  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  aluminium  products  must  import  their  raw  material  from  foreign 
countries  and  process  it  here  further.  Some  55  per  cent  of  the  total  importation 
of  aluminium  is  in  the  form  of  ingots,  slabs,  and  grains,  and  the  balance  is  made 
up  of  scrap,  plates,  sheets,  wires,  and  foils.  Imports  of  aluminium  ingots,  slabs, 
and  grains  during  1933  snowed  a  decrease  of  24  per  cent  when  compared  with 
the  previous  year's  imports,  but  an  increase  of  29  per  cent  over  the  1931  figures. 
Over  a  period  of  fourteen  years — that  is,  from  1915  to  1929 — imports  of 
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aluminium  showed  a  steady  annual  increase  until  the  peak  year  was  reached  in 
1929,  when  the  total  quantity  brought  in  reached  12,306  tons,  but  after  this 
imports  showed  a  decided  falling  off.  The  following  table  gives  the  importation 
of  ingots,  slabs,  and  grains  during  the  last  three  years.  In  the  1933  statistics 
Canada  is  shown  as  the  principal  supplier  of  this  metal:  up  to  1930  no  imports 
were  credited  to  the  Dominion. 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Figures 

in  Metric  Tons 

5,273 

3,967 

  991 

2,708 

1,750 

  817 

355 

687 

  882 

548 

648 

  118 

388 

382 

  83 

288 

207 

124 

148 

  158 

756 

47 

  18 

106 

98 

Imports  of  aluminium  plates,  sheets,  and  rods  during  1932  amounted  to 
7,825  metric  tons,  while  aluminium  wires  and  tubes  amounted  to  173  metric 
tons.  Statistics  snowing  the  countries  of  origin  of  these  items  are  not  available, 
but  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  the  chief  suppliers,  followed  by  France 
and  Switzerland. 

Imports  of  aluminium  scrap  in  1933  amounted  to  3,996  short  tons,  of  which 
2,028  tons  are  credited  to  the  United  States,  866  tons  to  Great  Britain,  676  tons 
to  Germany,  202  tons  to  China,  and  the  balance  to  the  Straits  Settlements. 
Belgium,  Sweden,  Manchuria,  Austria,  Canada,  Norway,  Holland,  France,  and 
the  Kwantung  Province.  Canada's  share  was  but  12  tons. 

Imports  of  such  aluminium  manufactured  goods  as  kitchen,  hospital,  and 
other  utensils  are  not  classified  in  Japan's  foreign  trade  returns,  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  accurate  information  as  to  the  value  or  quantity 
of  the  importations,  but  they  cannot  be  very  extensive  owing  to  the  highly 
developed  state  of  the  aluminium  manufacturing  industry  in  Japan. 

JAPANESE  MANUFACTURES  AND  EXPORTS 

The  market  for  the  products  of  the  aluminium  manufacturing  industry  has 
been  limited  to  Asiatic  countries — the  Dutch  East  Indies,  British  India,  China, 
Manchuria,  and  the  Kwantung  Province.  These  were  the  principal  consumers 
of  "  other  aluminium  manufactures,"  while  aluminium  plates  and  sheets  to  the 
extent  of  220  of  the  264  metric  tons  produced  during  1933  went  to  India.  Other 
aluminium  manufactures  have  shown  a  steady  increase  of  output  year  by  year; 
the  value  of  the  1933  production  increased  bv  175  per  cent  when  compared  with 
that  of  1932. 

MARKET  FOR  TABLE  POTATOES  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  August  14,  1934. — In  spite  of  a  per  capita  consumption  of  potatoes 
in  Netherlands  India  of  only  5-8  pounds  per  annum,  the  market  is  extensive  due 
to  the  large  population  of  over  60,000,000. 

Local  production  is  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  requirements  and  to  leave  a 
small  surplus  for  export.  In  1932,  4,955  tons  valued  at  $370,000  were  exported, 
almost  entirely  to  British  Malaya.  Exact  production  figures  are  not  available, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  Java  produced  115,800  tons  in  1932.  This  was  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  previous  years  and  was  due  to  planting  on  abandoned 
rubber  and  sugar  lands.  The  potatoes  which  are  produced  are  small,  and 
inferior  in  flavour  to  those  from  Europe  or  North  America.  Yellow  varieties 
predominate,  as  they  command  a  higher  price  than  white. 
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IMPORTS 

The  possibilities  for  imported  varieties  are  very  limited.  Holland  has  long 
been  the  principal  source  of  supply,  although  occasional  shipments  have  arrived 
from  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Total  imports  in  1932  amounted  to 
121  tons  valued  at  $9,272.  Late  last  year  potatoes  from  Japan  appeared  on  the 
market,  These  potatoes  are  probably  of  Manchurian  origin.  They  were  not 
well  graded  and  the  initial  impression  was  unfavourable,  although  if  these  faults 
can  be  corrected  they  are  offered  at  prices  which  will  ensure  them  a  good  share 
of  the  available  business. 

A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  potatoes  from  British 
Columbia.  In  Canada,  however,  white  potatoes  are  favoured,  and  when  these 
were  shipped  out  to  Java  they  were  unsaleable  in  competition  with  the  more 
favoured  yellow  species.  Another  difficulty  has  been  to  obtain  the  right  sizes 
from  Canada.  Nothing  over  two  inches  in  diameter  is  wanted  on  the  local 
market.  There  are  a  number  of  outlets  in  Java  capable  of  handling  fairly  good 
quantities  of  the  right  type  of  Canadian  potatoes,  but  before  any  introduction 
can  be  effected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consign  a  shipment  for  trial  purposes. 
This  office  will  be  glad  to  assist  Canadian  exporters  in  this  regard,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  place  prospective  exporters  in  touch  with  reliable  houses  and  to  furnish 
a  complete  report  on  the  outcome  of  any  experimental  shipments  made. 

West  Coast  shippers  should  only  consider  business  between  the  months  of 
October  and  March  as  potatoes  are  seldom  mature  or  dried  before  that  time, 
whereas  after  March  they  are  not  sufficiently  firm  in  condition  to  stand  the  long 
transport  through  tropical  zones.  All  shipments  must  be  accompanied  by 
health  certificates,  stating  that  the  potatoes  are  produced  in  an  area  free  from 
slime  disease  and  that  the  potatoes  themselves  are  clean.  The  form  of  this  certifi- 
cate may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
Each  case  of  potatoes  is  inspected  by  the  local  authorities,  for  which  a  charge 
of  35  cents  per  case  is  made.  In  addition  to  this  charge  there  is  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  18  per  cent  on  imports. 

PACKING 

Packing  is  in  crates  or  in  bags.  Generally  speaking,  crates  are  preferred, 
although  if  this  method  of  packing  adds  too  much  to  the  cost,  it  should  be  dis- 
couraged. Shipments  from  British  Columbia  can  be  made  by  the  Silver  Java 
Pacific  Line  direct  to  Java  ports  or  via  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships  with 
transhipment  at  Hongkong.  Shipments  via  the  Dollar  Line  with  transhipment 
at  Singapore  are  also  possible. 

IMPORT  REGULATIONS  IN  ROUMANIA  DURING  1933  AND  THEIR 

EFFECTS 

T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  values  of  'the  lei  in  1932  and  1933  were  SO  •  0368  and  $0-0082  Canadian 

respectively) 

Athens,  August  28,  1934. — The  world  economic  crisis,  together  with  the 
restrictive  measures  on  trade  adopted  by  the  majority  of  other  nations  have  had 
the  effect  of  modifying  to  a  great  extent  Roumania's  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries.  As  a  result,  export  trade  has  suffered  greatly.  Exports  wore 
reduced  in  quantity,  and  the  prices  of  exported  articles  fell  considerably. 

During  this  period  imports  also  decreased,  especially  in  quantity,  as  the 
prices  of  industrial  products  imported,  although  declining  to  some  extent,  did 
not  decrease  in  the  same  degree  as  either  the  prices  of  cereals  or  those  of  other 
Roumanian  exports.    This  situation  forced  the  Roumanian  Government  to  take 
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protective  steps.  The  first  of  these  was  the  establishment  of  control  over  foreign 
exchange,  entrusted  to  the  National  Bank.  All  payments  from  abroad  had  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  National  Bank,  while,  similarly,  all  payments  made  abroad 
were  handled  through  the  same  institution  with  the  exception  of  certain  cases 
in  which  authorization  was  granted  for  payment  by  compensation. 

The  method  of  application  of  this  system  of  control  over  foreign  currency 
could  not  greatly  affect  Roumania's  foreign  trade.  Imports  into  the  country 
continued  quite  freely,  but  difficulties  soon  arose  regarding  the  payment  for  these 
imports. 

The  Roumanian  Government  in  December,  1932,  therefore,  adopted  more 
drastic  measures,  and  an  import  quota  system  was  put  into  force.  This  system 
did  not  aim  at  the  restriction  of  imports  but  rather  towards  stimulating  exports. 
With  this  object  in  view,  imports  by  compensation  were  authorized  to  an  extent 
even  greater  than  that  foreseen  under  the  quotas.  Exporters  were  entitled 
to  import  from  other  countries,  with  the  single  obligation  of  giving  up  a  quota  of 
the  foreign  currency  so  secured  to  the  National  Bank.  By  these  measures,  im- 
ports were  simply  directed  to  those  countries  which  absorbed  Roumania's  ex- 
ports, no  limit  being  set  to  the  trade  thus  resulting. 

The  effect  of  these  import  restrictions,  however,  was  not  to  decrease  but 
rather  to  increase  imports,  and  imports  in  1933  were  some  400  million  lei  greater 
in  value  than  those  in  1932. 

Increases  in  value  were  shown  in  imports  of  raw  materials,  semi-manufac- 
tured articles  constituting  raw  materials  for  local  industries,  auxiliary  manufac- 
tures for  industries,  machines,  tools,  and  other  industrial  equipment,  and  a 
decrease  in  articles  for  consumption.  This  would  tend  to  indicate  that  a  further 
effect  of  import  regulations  would  be  an  increase  in  locally  produced  consum- 
able goods  through  an  increase  in  the  development  of  local  industries. 

A  further  point  of  interest  arising  from  the  application  of  the  import  quota 
system  is  the  transfer  of  Roumanian  imports  from  one  supplying  country  to 
another. 

Roumanian  exports  in  1933  amounted  to  14,101,342,000  lei  as  compared  with 
16,721,594,000  lei  in  1932.  It  will  be  noted  that  exports  in  1933  were  lower  than 
exports  in  1932,  but  imports  in  1933  were  greater  than  those  of  1932.  Although 
this  would  tend  to  show  that  the  system  of  import  regulations  was  unable  to 
achieve  one  of  its  principal  objects,  that  of  intensifying  exports,  the  position  is 
not  exactly  as  it  appears,  as  a  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  exports,  with- 
out which  the  situation  might  well  have  been  more  unfavourable. 


ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  apparently  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  following  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  benefit  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Up-to-date  information  is  available  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
through  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with 
the  Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 
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{d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume  any 
responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners.  They, 
however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to  the 
standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  Canadian  exporters  the  names  of  responsible 
parties  in  a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 

(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 
been,  or  are  being,  mada 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping  and  banking 
representatives. 

(b)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(b)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade-marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advice  on  registra- 
tion. 
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INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  with  the  first  letter  provide  that  officer 
with  the  following: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best,  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(6)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order,  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

(1)  Details  of  the  experience  he  has  had  in  the  territory  served  by  the  Trade 
Commissioner. 

(g)  Information  regarding  previous  connections,  if  any,  which  he  has 
either  with  agents  or  importers.  If  connections  still  exist,  what,  if  any, 
bearing  will  they  have  on  fresh  contacts  that  may  be  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of 
his  territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  an  application  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  boot,  shoe,  corset,  and 
similar  laces,  not  of  leather,  whether  finished  or  not  (if  cotton  or  linen,  at  present 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  containing  silk  or  artificial  silk,  various  rates  depend- 
ing on  proportion  of  silk  or  artificial  silk) ;  also  on  plaited  tubular  braids  and 
plaited  cords,  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  circumference,  with  or  without  a  centre 
filling,  including  such  braids  which  have  been  varnished  or  otherwise  prepared 
for  use  as  electric  insulating  sleeving,  but  not  including  tubular  braids  or  cords 
containing  a  metal  or  rubber  core  (at  present  apparently  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
if  cotton,  wool,  linen,  jute,  or  hemp;  various  rates  if  containing  silk  or  artificial 
silk). 

They  also  give  notice  that  they  have  under  consideration  the  question  of 
the  continuance,  after  the  date  of  expiry  of  the  Import  Duties  (Drawback)  (No. 
17)  Order,  1933,  i.e.  November  22,  1934,  of  drawback  under  section  9  of  the 
Finance  Act,  1932,  in  respect  of  linseed  or  linseed  oil  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  various  kinds  of  goods  specified  in  the  order. 

[Unless  containing  silk  or  artificial  silk  the  goods  in  question,  if  certified 
Canadian  products  and  consigned  direct  to  the  United  Kingdom,  enter  duty  free, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  under  the  terms  of  the  Imperial  Conference  Agreement, 
1932,  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.] 
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Beef  Subsidy  in  Northern  Ireland 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  August  20,  1934,  that  Northern  Ireland,  which  specializes  in  the  production 
of  fat  cattle,  is  expected  to  benefit  greatly  by  the  Cattle  Industry  (Emergency 
Provisions)  Act,  which,  provides  a  special  fund  of  £3,000.000  to  subsidize  the 
producers  of  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  came  into  force  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  to  continue  until  March  31,  1935.  Under  the  Act,  producers  of  fat 
bullocks,  fat  heifers,  and  cow  heifers  will  be  eligible  for  subsidy  on  sale,  but  not 
of  inferior  beeves  such  as  fat  cows  or  bulls.  The  subsidy  rate  will  be  5s.  per 
live  cwt.,  and  9s.  4d.  per  cwt.  deadweight.  The  addition  of  40s.  to  50s.  to  the 
price  per  average  beast  should  make  profitable  the  present  uneconomic  produc- 
tion. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  certification  of  cattle  at  the  three  Belfast 
cattle  markets,  and  at  some  seventy  other  Northern  Ireland  markets  which  have 
the  necessary  weighbridge  facilities.  Certification  and  identification  is  neces- 
sary, and  arrangements  therefor  have  been  made  to  prevent  duplication  of  sub- 
sidy payments  and  to  permit  of  farmers  selling  to  dealers  at  their  farms. 

Irish  Free  State  Quota  Orders 

The  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin  advises  that, 
under  the  Control  of  Imports  Act  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  reported  on  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1580  (May  12,  1934),  two  orders  issued  from 
the  Executive  Council  on  August  31. 

The  Control  of  Imports  (Quota  No.  1)  Order,  1934,  prohibits  as  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  except  under  licence,  the  importation  of  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes 
of  specified  sizes,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  intended  for  use  on 
mechanically-propelled  vehicles,  other  than  bicycles  or  tricycles,  but  permits 
the  importation  of  such  tires  and  tubes  when  part  of  a  vehicle  or  chassis.  The 
tires  affected  by  this  order  are  largely  of  the  types  generally  in  use  in  this 
country. 

The  Control  of  Imports  (Quota  No.  2)  Order,  1934,  is  similarly  operative 
as  regards  the  tires  and  tubes  of  motor  cycles  and  tricycles,  also  push  bicycles 
and  tricycles. 

Under  these  orders  also,  October  1  has  been  fixed  as  the  beginning  of  the 
first  quota  period  for  these  goods,  from  which  time  the  quota  of  tire  and  tube 
imports  will  be  fixed  for  a  specified  period. 

Irish  Free  State  Export  Bounties  on  Bacon 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1593 
(August  11,  1934),  page  230,  and  No.  1594  (August  18,  1934),  page  271,  the 
Irish  Free  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that,  unless  the  Executive  Council  otherwise  determine,  the  bounty  on  bacon 
will  be  reduced  from  28s.  to  24s.  per  cwt.  in  respect  to  bacon  exported  to  Great 
Britain  or  Northern  Ireland  on  and  after  September  1,  1934. 

Irish  Free  State  Duty  on  Meat  Extracts 

The  Irish  Free  State  Emergency  Imposition  of  Duties  (No.  46)  Order,  1934, 
imposes,  as  from  September  8,  a  new  duty,  without  provision  for  preference,  of 
5s.  per  pound  on  all  articles  which  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners, edible  extracts,  essences,  or  juices  (not  including  soups)  prepared  or 
derived  wholly  or  mainly  from  animals  (including  birds,  but  excluding  fish). 
Provision  is  made  for  the  issue  of  licences  for  the  free  importation  of  these 
items,  which  previously  were  specifically  excluded  from  duty. 
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New  Certificate  of  Origin  for  Australia 

Mr.  W.  T.  Turner,  Australian  Customs  Representative  in  New  York,  writes 
that  in  consequence  of  a  revision  of  Section  151A  of  the  Australian  Customs  Act 
which  governs  application  of  the  preferential  tariff,  the  wording  of  the  certificate 
of  origin  required  for  goods  to  be  entered  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
has  been  altered..  The  old  certificate  of  origin,  however,  will  be  accepted  until 
further  notice,  but  exporters  are  requested  to  adopt  the  new  certificate  as  early 
as  possible.  The  certificate  of  origin  referred  to  is  that  contained  in  paragraphs 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  of  F.T.D.  Leaflet  3D,  already  widely  distributed  to  Canadian 
exporters  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  The  new  paragraphs 
bear  the  same  numbers,  and  copies  may  be  obtained  by  interested  exporters  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Marking  Cigarette  Papers  for  Australia 

Mr.  W.  T.  Turner,  Australian  Customs  Representative  in  New  York,  writes 
under  date  September  18,  1934,  that  he  has  received  advice  that  the  import 
regulations  under  the  Australian  Commerce  (Trade  Descriptions)  Act,  1905-30, 
have  been  amended  to  require  cigarette  papers  and  cigarette  tubes  imported  into 
Australia  on  and  after  December  1,  1934,  to  be  marked  on  the  immediate  con- 
tainers with  the  approximate  number  of  papers  or  tubes  contained  therein,  and 
with  the  country  of  origin. 

Certification  Required  for  Hog  Casings  Exported  to  Union  of  South  Africa 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  advises 
that,  effective  from  August  30,  1934,  a  certificate  from  an  authorized  veterinary 
officer  must  be  furnished  in  connection  with  shipments  of  hog  casings  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  The  certificate  must  show  that  the  casings  are  from 
healthy  animals  which  have  received  ante-  and  post-mortem  examination  at  the 
slaughter-house;  that  the  animals  are  guaranteed  free  of  infectious  diseases; 
that  the  casings  are  in  clean,  sound  condition;  that  they  have  been  handled  and 
prepared  in  a  sanitary  manner;  and  that  they  were  in  salt  over  a  period  of  six 
weeks  before  shipment.  Shipments  not  accompanied  by  the  required  certificate 
will  be  detained  at  the  port  of  entry  for  four  months. 

New  Preference  Regulations  in  the  Bahamas 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1546 
(September  16,  1933),  page  479,  concerning  the  preferential  tariff  regulations  in 
the  Bahamas,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  a  copy  of 
rules  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  dated  June  20,  1934,  and  effective  from 
November  1,  1933,  repealing  previous  regulations  effective  from  May  10,  1933, 
which  provided  that,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  tariff  preference,  goods  should 
not  be  deemed  to  be  manufactured  in  the  British  Empire  unless  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  their  total  value  is  the  result  of  labour  within  the  British  Empire. 

The  new  rules  provide  that  goods  comprising  food,  drink,  and  manufactured 
tobacco,  and  goods  comprising  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured 
must  be  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  British  Empire  to  be  entitled 
to  British  preferential  treatment.  In  the  case  of  articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured,  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content  is  required  for  tariff  purposes  on 
the  list  of  goods  for  which  the  United  Kingdom  prescribed  a  50  per  cent  Empire 
content  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1516:  February  18,  1933,  pages 
231-33),  and  a  75  per  cent  Empire  content  on  certain  optical  goods  and  parts. 
With  reference  to  manufactured  tobacco  other  than  fine  cut,  cigars  and  cigar- 
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ettes,  refined  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar,  preferential  tariff  treatment  is 
accorded  even  when  the  British  content  is  as  low  as  5  per  cent,  but  the  preferen- 
tial rate  is  allowed  only  in  respect  of  such  proportion  of  the  goods  as  corresponds 
to  the  proportion  of  dutiable  Empire  material  used  in  their  manufacture.  On 
all  other  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  goods  the  percentage  is  25. 

St.  Lucia  Quota  on  Foreign  Textiles 

With  reference  to  the  article  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1594  (August  18, 1934),  page  273,  respecting  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  textiles  into  the  colony  of  St.  Lucia,  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes  that  the  quota  mentioned  therein  applies 
to  all  foreign  textiles  and  not  only  to  foreign  textiles  containing  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  cotton  or  of  artificial  silk  or  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk  combined. 

Decrease  in  Guatemala  Tariff  on  Tubing  for  Beds 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  September  17,  advises  that,  effective  September  3,  1934,  an  item  has 
been  added  to  the  import  tariff  of  Guatemala  reducing  the  duty  on  plain  tubes 
of  iron  or  steel  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beds,  etc.,  from  0-06  quetzal  per  gross 
kilogram  to  0-03  quetzal  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  $1.36  Canadian  per  100 
pounds. 

Kenya  Condensed  Milk  Ordinance 

A  Kenya  Customs  Ordinance  issued  June  21,  1934,  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion on  and  after  August  1,  1934,  of  condensed  milk  containing  less  than  9  per 
cent  milk  fat.  The  tariff  of  Kenya  on  milk,  condensed,  desiccated,  or  preserved, 
is  10s.  per  100  pounds  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  rate  returns  the 
higher  duty. 

Tariff  Increases  in  El  Salvador 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  advises 
under  date  September  13  that,  effective  September  1,  1934,  the  import  tariff  of 
El  Salvador  is  subject  to  certain  surcharges  based  on  the  relationship  of  exports 
and  imports  between  El  Salvador  and  each  other  country.  By  a  decree  pub- 
lished in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  August  27,  1934,  Canadian  goods  imported  into 
El  Salvador  are  subject  to  the  intermediate  tariff,  which  represents  a  15  per 
cent  surcharge  on  the  minimum  tariff. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  minimum  tariff  was  recently  published  and  a  copy 
is  now  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  through 
which  Canadian  exporters  to  El  Salvador  can  ascertain  the  prevailing  rates  of 
duty  on  the  commodities  in  which  they  are  interested.  Crude  oil,  diesel  oil,  gaso- 
lene, and  kerosene  or  petroleum  remain  under  the  minimum  tariff  for  all  coun- 
tries. 

French  Quota  on  Rolled  Oats 

The  French  Government,  by  a  decree  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of 
August  1,  have  placed  under  quota  imports  of  rolled  oats.  The  total  quota  pro- 
vided for  all  countries  until  September  30  amounts  to  5,650  metric  quintals 
(1,243,000  pounds). 

This  quota  will  not  be  divided  among  exporting  countries,  but  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  French  importers  who  make  application  for  import  licences,  on  the 
basis  of  their  previous  imports  of  this  commodity  into  France. 
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German  Tariff  Modifications  on  Grains 

Mr.  S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  writes  under 
date  August  25,  1934,  that  a  decree  effective  August  15  provided  for  the  duty-free 
entry  of  wheat,  rye,  spelt,  barley,  and  oats  into  Germany  until  July  31,  1935, 
when  imported  through  the  Reich  office  for  grains,  feeding  stuffs,  and  other  agri- 
cultural products.  This  decree  established  another  form  of  entry  of  grains  into 
Germany  in  addition  to  the  present  import  bond  system  as  described  below,  and 
the  much  higher  rates  prevailing  when  not  accompanied  by  import  bonds. 

Since  August  14,  1931,  the  import  bond  system  governing  the  importation  of 
grains  into  Germany  has  been  based  on  the  principle  that  free  or  reduced  duties 
would  be  allowed  for  grain  imported  against  presentation  of  transferable  bonds 
showing  the  exportation  from  Germany  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  grains  or 
milled  products  thereof.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Reich  office  for 
grains  has  been  restricting  the  issuance  of  these  bonds.  Further,  from  June  15, 
1934,  the  export  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  has  been  forbidden.  As  a  result  of 
these  measures  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  import  bonds.  The  new  provision, 
namely  the  duty-free  entry  of  grains  under  licence  through  the  Reich  office  for 
grains,  therefore  permits  more  freedom  in  directing  purchases  into  channels 
considered  necessary  because  of  the  foreign  exchange  situation. 

Prior  to  June  25,  1934,  grain  importers  usually  obtained  funds  for  payment 
on  presentation  of  their  import  bonds  and  had  not  suffered  under  the  general 
restrictions  which  reduced  exchange  quotas  to  a  monthly  basis  of  about  10  per 
cent  of  their  former  amounts.  However,  from  June  25  grain  importers  have 
been  subject  to  these  general  restrictions. 

With  effect  from  July  16,  1934,  and  until  August  15,  1935,  mills  using  foreign 
wheat  imported  under  import  bonds  can  only  grind  up  to  20  per  cent  monthly  of 
the  foreign  wheat  so  imported  instead  of  the  30  per  cent  allowed  hitherto. 

Grain  Import  Restrictions  in  the  Netherlands 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1593 
(August  11,  1934)  concerning  the  imposition  of  monopoly  taxes  on  cereals  and 
cereal  products  when  imported  into  the  Netherlands,  Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  advises  that  by  a  ministerial  order  effective 
September  2,  1934,  the  monopoly  tax  on  rye  has  been  decreased  from  5  fl.  to 
4.50  fl.  per  100  kilos. 

Roumanian  Consular  Fee 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  advises  that  as  a  result  of  exchange  of 
notes  between  that  department  and  the  Roumanian  consul  at  Montreal,  the 
Roumanian  Government  has  agreed  to  waive,  as  from  August  27,  1934,  all  fees 
in  connection  with  the  attestation  and  legalization  of  certificates  of  origin  relat- 
ing to  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  exported  to 
Roumania.   Formerly  the  fee  was  $8.09  for  each  certificate  of  origin. 

INDIAN  TRADE  REVIVAL 

A  good  monsoon  and  advancing  prices  of  cotton  have  set  the  wheels  of  trade 
and  industry  going  in  Western  India,  and  particularly  in  Bombay,  at  a  quicker 
pace  lately,  writes  a  Bombay  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supple- 
ment.  The  wheat  export  trade  is  showing  rapid  signs  of  revival. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  last  four  years  a  cargo  of  Indian  wheat  was  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom  a  few  days  ago,  the  price  being  on  a  parity  with  the 
Indian  price.  The  year's  crop  is  estimated  at  9,000,000  tons,  with  a  carry-over 
of  1,500,000  tons;  Indian  requirements  are  estimated  at  8,000,000  tons. 

The  Lloyd  Barrage  has  resulted  in  a  very  large  wheat  crop  in  Sind.  with 
prospects  of  improved  trade  for  the  port  of  Karachi. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  24 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  September  24,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September  17,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rat 
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Sept.  24 
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44 
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^2 
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7 
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.0409 

.0407 

3i 

lion  tn  m  t*  lr 
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91  TX 
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ol 
z$ 

.  UZ 10 

091  K 

4.1 
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.  UOio 

91 

*2 
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QQOQ 

.  o9Zo 

QQQ7 

A 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8666 
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A  fiOQQ 

Z 

m 

.  UlOu 

flOQQ 

ftflQQ 

.  uuy<5 

7 

Holland  

.  0004 
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91 
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1  74Q 
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9Q1  1 

AX 

Italy  

.0526 

.  Uo^o 

0ftQ7 

o 

O 

.  Ul  /  O 

noo  p; 
.  UZZO 

.  UZZ4 

ftl 

.2680 

.2446 

.2419 

3i 

.0442 

.0448 

.0445 

H 

.0060 

.0099 

.0098 

6 

.1930 

.1344 

.1335 

6 

.2680 

.2510 

.2481 

.1930 

.3209 

.3185 

2 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9703 

.9644 

H 

.4245 

.2644 

.2628 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0825 

.0819 

Chile  

.1217 

.1043 

.1012 

~4i 

.9733 

.5579 

.5497 

4 

.4985 

.2704 

.2688 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2280 

.2290 

6 

.1930 

.2717 

.2797 

1.0342 

.7884 

.7836 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9713 

.9653 

 Dollar 

.3823 

.3828 

.3650 

.3668 

.3626 

31 

.  ..  ..Yen 

.4985 

.2911 

.2879 

3.65 

.4020 

.6697 

.6648 

4 

 Dollar 

.3449 

.3457 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4512 

.4460 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5712 

.5659 

British  Guiana, 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0149 

1.0040 

4.8666 

4.8721 

4.8194 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0149 

1.0040 

.0392 

.0650 

.0646 

.0392 

.0650 

.0646 

4.8666 

3.8898 

3.8478 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4.9870 

4.9457 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

3.9212 

3.8788 

4.8666 

4.8684 

4.8157 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  'the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alifca.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon. 
Canned  Salmon. 


Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. . . 

Onions  

Onions  

Potatoes  

Wheat  Flour  

Unsweetened   Evaporated  Milk 
for  Manufacture  of  Ice  Cream. 
Milk  and  Butter  


Bacon  

Smoked  Hams  

Salted  Beef  and  Pork,  Corned 

Beef  and  Lard. 
Malt  Extract  and  Malt  Extract 

Compound. 

Miscellaneous — 

Ladies'  Wash  Frocks  

Surgeons'  Gloves  

Leather  Butts  

Asbestos  Millboard,  Asbestos 
Yarn,  Asbestos  Packing. 
Monkey  Wrenches,  Set  Wrench- 
es, Screw  Drivers,  Hammers, 
Cold  Chisels,  etc. 

Golf  Balis  

Finished  Tennis  Racquet  Frames 


No. 


964 
965 

966 
967 
968 
969 
970 
971 

972 

973 
974 
975 

976 


977 
978 
979 
980 

981 


Bari,  Italy  

Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa, 
Montpellier,  France. 

Camaguey,  Cuba  

Batavia,  Java  

Georgetown,  Demerara. . .  . 
Georgetown,  Demerara. . .  . 

Manzanillo,  Cuba  

Lima,  Peru  


Location  of  Inquirer 


Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa, 
Montpellier,  France. 

Batavia,  Java  

Batavia,  Java  

Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa 
Montpellier,  France. 

Calcutta,  India  


Soerabaia,  Java  

Batavia,  Java  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. 
Batavia,  Java  


Batavia,  Java. 


982  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. .  . 

983  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase 

Purchase 


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 


Buying  Agent. 
Buying  Agent. 
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Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Rope  and  Twine  

Glass  Bottles  and  Jars  for  Manu- 
facturing Chemists. 

Copper  Tubing  

Aluminium  Powder  suitable  for 
High-Grade  Aluminium  Paint. 

Amber  Mica  in  Blocks  

Distillery  Dried  Grains  

Flour  MiU  Offals  

Gas  Masks  

984 
985 

986 

988 
989 
990 
991 
992 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  . 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  . 
Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 

Basle,  Switzerland  

Leith  Scotland  

Leith,  Scotland  

Batavia,  Java  

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Batavia,  Java  

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Oct.  5;  Duchess  of  York,  Oct.  12;  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  Oct.  19;  Montrose,  Oct.  20;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Oct.  26— all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  Oct.  26;  Laurentic,  Nov.  9- — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Oct.  5;  Beaverford,  Oct.  12;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  19;  Beaver- 
brae,  Oct.  26;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  Oct.  5;  Alaunia,  Oct.  12; 
Ausonia,  Oat.  19;  Asoania,  Oct.  26 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Cairnvalona,  Cairn- 
Thomson  Line,  Oct.  5. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Oct.  4;  Manchester  Division,  Oct.  11;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Oct.  18;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  25;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  1 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  Oct.  6;  Kastalia,  Oct.  16; 
Salacia,  Nov.  3 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— New  York  City,  Oct.  25;  Bristol  City,  Nov.  13— both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Letitia,  Oct.  5;  Airthria,  Oct.  12;  Athenia,  Oct.  19;  Sulairia,  Oot.  26— 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Oct.  3 ;  Kelso,  Nov.  2 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Oct.  5;  Gairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oat.  19;  Cairn- 
glen,  Nov.  2 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Oct.  14;  Kenbane  Head,  Oct.  25 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Oct.  12;  Beaverdale  Oct.  19;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  9 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Brant  County,  Oct.  12;  Grey  County,  Oct.  27— both  County  Line  (call  at 
Havre) . 

To  Rotterdam.— Evanger,  Oct.  5;  Kings  County,  Oct.  17;  Hada  County,  Nov.  6— all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  5;  Chemnitz  (calls  at  Bremen), 
Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Oct.  14;  Valleluce,  Oct.  28;  Val- 
fiorita,  Nov.  2— all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports.— Frode,  Oct.  1;  Ivar,  Nov.  7— both 
Scandinavia-America  Line  (do  not  call  at  Gothenburg);  Ragnhildsholm,  Oct.  10;  Carls- 
holm.  Oct.  30 — both  iSwedish-America-Mexico  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports.— Drammensfjord,  second  half  October;  Tyrifjord,  end  October— 
both  Norwegian- America  Line. 

To  St  John's,  NUd.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  fc».  Co., 
Oct.  12;  New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  12. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Oct.  1,  15  and  29;  Winona,  Oct.  6— both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.—Chomedy 
Oct.  4;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  Oct.  18;  Cornwallis,  Nov.  1— all  Canadian  National 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line  Oat  12 
and  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) .—Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  3;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Oct.  12; 
Lady  Somers,  Oct.  17;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Oct.  26  all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To  Vera  Cruz— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.— Nicoline  Maersk  (does  not  call  at  Santos), 
Oct.  11;  a  steamer  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de  Janeiro),  Oct.  25— both  International  Freighting 
Corp.;  Loch  Maddy  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de  Janeiro),  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Oct.  8. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Eidsvold,  Montreal 
Shipping  Co.,  about  Oct.  25. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Dalny  and  Singapore  .—City  of  Evansville,  Canadian 
Far  East  Line,  Oct.  6. 

To  Padang,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Macassar  and  Straits  Settlements 
via  Port  Said. — Rhexenor,  Java-New  York  Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
National.  Oct.  26. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Challenger,  Oct.  6;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  Oct.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. — Towerbridge, 
Oct.  15;  Calgary  (calls  ait  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Oct.  25 
— both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  13  and  26  and  Nov.  8. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Oct.  2;  Newfoundland,  Oct.  13; 
London  Corporation,  Oct.  23;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  27 — all  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Pennland,  Red  Star  Line,  Oct.  7;  Quaker  City  (calls  at  Hamburg), 
American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  9;   Cairnvalona,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Oct.  10. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Oct.  2;  London  Corporation, 
Furness  Line,  Oct.  23. 

To  Dundee  and  Leith. — Quaker  City,  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  9. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Oct.  7;  Dakotian,  Oct.  15;  Westernland,  Oct.  21— all  Red  Star 
Line  (call  at  Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  Gdynia- America  Line  (calls  at  Gdynia). 
Oct.  8  and  Nov.  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Oot.  8;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  10; 
Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Oct.  8;   Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  13. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Oot.  1;  Lady  Drake,  Oct.  15; 
Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  29 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Oct.  3  and  17. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) .—Cathcart,  Oat.  1;  Cavelier,  Oct. 
15 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Ciss,  Oct.  10;  Lillemor,  Oct.  24— both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Chomody. 
Oct.  8;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Oct.  22;  Cornwallis,  Nov.  5— all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong.  Manila.  Cebu  and  Java.— Silvercypress,  Oct. 
10;   Malavan  Prince,  Oct.  24;  Silverwalnut,  Nov.  7 — ^all  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,.  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Oct.  5;  Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  19; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Harboe  Jensen,  United  Fruit  Line,  Oct.  4. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Dunkirk,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Oct.  15. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  Oct.  13;  Heian  Maru,  Oct.  29;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Nov.  15 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  Oct.  7;  Tyndareus,  Oct.  28; 
Ixion,  Nov.  18 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (calls  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Oct.  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Oct.  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Nov.  3;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Nov.  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Everett, 
Oct.  20;  Olympia,  Dec.  1— both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Bellingham,  Nov.  2;  Shelton,  Nov.  25 — both 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver  (calls  at  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Oat.  8; 
City  of  Victoria,  Nov.  10 — both  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belatvan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  Oct.  29;  Silverhazel,  Nov.  30 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Oct.  10;  Aorangi,  Nov.  7 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  Oct.  20;  Golden  State, 
Nov.  19 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Oct. 
30;  Waikawa.  Nov.  25 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  October. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Oct.  6;  Damsterdyk,  Oct.  20;  Loch- 
katrine,  Nov.  3— all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer)  ;  King 
City,  Oct.  17;  Devon  City,  Nov.  3;  New  Westminster  City,  Nov.  11— -all  Reardon  Smith 
Line  (call  at  Cardiff  but  not  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Oct.  15;  America, 
Nov.  8;  Europa,  Dec.  8 — all  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Oregon,  Oct.  16;  San  Antonia, 
Oct.  26;  Washington,  Nov.  2 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Oct,  22;  Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  10;  Canada, 
Dec.  4 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Oct.  9;  California,  Oct.  22; 
Rialto,  Nov.  7 — all  Empire  Snipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Jamaica). — Brvnje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Oct.  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Kota  Inten,  Nov.  3;  Silverpalm,  Dec.  4: — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Putrto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — A  steamer,  Gulf  Pacific 
Mail  Line  Ltd.,  October. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Oct.  24;  Brandanger,  Nov.  23 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Modavia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Oct.  1; 
Pacific  Trader,  Oct.  15;  Hardwicke  Grange,  Nov.  8;  Pacific  Reliance,  Nov.  12 — all  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester) ;  Canonesa  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Furness  Line 
Ltd.,  Oct.  12;  Tacoma  Star  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Dublin),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Nov. 24. 

To  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Ports. — Empire  Star,  Oct.  14;  Gothic  Star,  Nov.  12 
— both  American  Mail  Line  Ltd. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son.  Ltd.,  Oct.  4. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Capac,  Oct.  12;  Charcas,  Nov.  12 — both  C.  Gard- 
ner Johnson  Co. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspectio  »  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Irading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU*  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1.50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  ner  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgtuve.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  Stste  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian)', and  44  Ann  Street.  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address.  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal^ 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaiten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.   (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Sonth  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  NorthclifTe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  nsed  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  TRADE  AGREEMENT   BETWEEN   CANADA  AND 

FRANCE 

A  suplementary  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  France,  negotiated 
by  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett,  was  signed  in  Paris  on  September  29,  1934,  and 
became  effective  as  from  October  1. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  agreement  France  removes  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency surtax  of  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  which  has  applied  to  Canadian  goods 
since  December,  1931.  This  concession  may  be  withdrawn  on  three  months' 
notice,  being  the  same  period  as  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  trade  agreement, 
or  on  one  month's  notice  if  there  is  a  devaluation  of  Canadian  currency  to  an 
extent  of  more  than  20  per  cent  over  present  rates. 

France  also  undertakes  to  suppress  the  increases  in  the  import  tax  (cor- 
responding to  a  sales  tax  on  internal  sales)  made  under  a  law  of  March  31, 1932. 
This  means  that  the  import  tax  on  manufactured  goods  is  reduced  from  6  per 
cent  to  2  per  cent,  and  on  semi-manufactured  goods  from  4  per  cent  to  2  per  cent. 
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NEW  MINIMUM  TARIFF  RATES 

The  agreement  adds  some  important  commodities  to  Schedule  A  of  the 
agreement  of  May  12,  1933,  which  entitles  these  commodities  to  the  minimum 
tariff,  generally  one-quarter  or  one-half  of  the  general  tariff,  previously  applic- 
able to  most  of  them.  The  general  and  minimum  tariff  rates  are:  

General  Minimum 

TA  AT  Tariff  Tariff 
Item  .No.                                                                                        Francs  per  100  Kilos. 

ex  16B  Frozen  pork  livers                                                                200  100 

ex  49    Lobsters,  fresh                                                                         260  100* 

Lobsters,  preserved  or  prepared                                              120  85* 

68  Wheat,  spelt,  meslin,  in  the  grain  . .                                        160  80 

Crushed  wheat  and  bran  meal  containing  more  than 

10  per  cent  of  meal                                                           256  128 

Wheat  flour  at  rate  of  extraction  of: 

70  per  cent  or  more                                                          256  128 

Between  60  per  cent  and  70  per  cent                                 320  160 

Less  than  60  per  cent                                                          370  185 

69  Oats,  in  the  grain                                                                      80  40 

Oats,  crushed  grain  and  bran  meal  containing  more  than 

10  per  cent  of  meal                                                           118  59 

Oat  meal                                                                               133  66.50 

70  Barley,  in  the  grain                                                                  55+  40f 

Barley,  crushed  grain  and  bran  meal  containing  more 

than  10  per  cent  of  meal                                                      80f  57.50f 

Barley  meal                                                                           90f  65+ 

71  Rye,  in  the  grain                                                                    80  40 

Rye  meal                                                                              160  80 

ex    76  Groats,  rolled  oats                                                                 160  80 

ex  174  Whisky,  in  bottles,  jars  or  similar  containers                    2,200  francs  550  francs 

per  hectolitre  per  hectolitre 

ofliquidt  of  liquidj 

Whisky  in  other  containers                                               2,200  francs  550  francs 

per  hectolitre  per  hectolitre 

of  pure  of  pure 

alcoholt  alcoholj 

„    „  ,  .   ,  .  .  Francs  per  100  Kilos 

222  Lead  ore,  matte  and  slag  of  all  kinds  containing  30  per 

cent  and  less  of  metal                                                       Free  Free 

Same,  containing  more  than  30  per  cent  of  metal  ....          1.30  1.30 
Lead  in  crude  lumps,  pigs,  bars  or  slabs: 

Argentiferous    (containing  25  grams   and  more  of 

silver  per  100  kilos)                                                       4.25  4.25 

Non-argentiferous                                                            48  12 

Lead  alloyed  with  antimony,  in  lumps                                    44.20  11.05 

Lead,  hammered                                                                     44.20  11.05 

Lead,  rolled                                                                       114.40  28.60 

Lead  filings  and  scrap                                                            23.80  5.95 

224  Zinc  ore                                                                                Free  Free 

Zinc  in  crude  lumps,  pigs,  bars  or  slabs                                56  14 

Zinc,  rolled                                                                        120  30 

Zinc  filings  and  scrap                                                            Free  Free 

ex    462        Insulating  board  of  vegetable  fibre  of  a  thickness 

•  exceeding  10  centimetres                                             224  56 

ex  0376  bis  Vinyl  acetate  resin: 

If  soluble  in  oil  and  not  polymerisable                           200  50 

Capable  of  becoming  insoluble  and  infusible  .  .          1400  350 

Infusible                                                                       2400  600 

ex  0381  bis  Derivatives  of  glycol                                                  80%  ad  val.  20%  ad  val. 

Ethylene  glycol  (irgasol)                                                  800  200 

597        Builders  and  cartwrights  wood,  shaped: 

Hard  wood                                                                  77+  38t 

Soft  wood                                                                66.60f  35.40f 

600  Wood,  planed,  grooved  and/or  tongued,  planks, 
strips  or  veneers  for  flooring,  planed,  grooved 
and/or  tongued: 

Of  oak  or  hard  wood                                                    104+  48.50+ 

Of  fir  or  soft  wood                                                    81.80+  42.95+ 

*  Minimum  tariff  granted  to  Canada  within  the  limits  of  annual  quota, 
t  Includes  licence  tax.    %  Not  including  internal  taxes. 
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General  Minimum 
Tariff  Tariff 

Item  No.  Francs  per  100  Kilos, 

ex    602  bis  Canoe  paddles: 

Varnished,  waxed  or  coated  in  any  manner . .  . .  400  100 

v  Other   240  60 

603  quater  A  Veneer  sheets  and  leaves  of  common,  fine,  or  cab- 
inet-makers' wood,  sawn,  of  a  thickness  of  2 
millimetres  or  less,  and  such  woods,  rolled  or 
sliced  of  any  thickness,  not  assembled,  planed 
or  not.  not  cut  for  a  particular  purpose: 

Of  elm,  poplar,  pitch  pine,  fir  or  aspen   80  20 

Of  other  wood   120  30 

Painted,  varnished  or  waxed  of  any  wood  . .   . .  160  40 

Same,  cut  for  a  particular  purpose  Duties  as  above  according  to 

kind,  increased  by  50% 
Francs  per  100  Kilos 

603  quater  B  Veneers  and  counter  veneers   425  106 

603  quater  C  Unspecified  wares  of  wood   224  56 

617  River  boats   60%adval.  15%adval. 

617  bis  Collapsible  canoes  with  hull  of  rubberized  tissue    1200  fr.  each        300  fr.  each 

620C  Elastic  tissues,  including  glued  ribbons,  and  all 

elastic  articles,  woven,  plaited  or  knitted,  hav- 
ing in  their  texture:  Francs  per  kilo 
Silk  floss,  silk  or  artificial  silk,  or  assimilated 

materials,  pure  or  mixed   152  38 

Other  materials   88  22 

620N1  Footwear  of  all  kinds,  with  tops  of  rubber  or  of 
single  or  double  rubber  tissue  and  soles  of  rub- 
ber or  other  material,  stitched  on  or  fixed  in 
any   other   way ,  with   uppers   not  extending 

above  the  ankle   14  to  28  fr.         3.50  to  7  fr. 

per  pair,  per  pair,  but 

but  not  less        not  less  than 
50%  ad  val.        25%  ad  val. 
Same,  with  uppers  extending  above  the  ankle  ....     40  to  144  fr.         10  to  36  fr. 

per  pair,  per  nair.  but 
but  not  less  not  less  than 
than  50%  25%  ad  val. 

ad  val. 

QUOTAS  ACCORDED  TO  CANADA 

The  following  percentages  of  the  total  French  quota  of  the  goods  mentioned 
are  guaranteed  to  Canada,  not  to  be  reduced  whether  the  total  quota  is  increased 
or  reduced: — 

Percentages  of 

Item  No.  Commodity  Total  Quota 

36  Cheese   1.2% 

45  Frozen  salmon   15.0% 

ex    49  Lobsters,  preserved  au  naturel  or  prepared   9.82% 

70  Barley   1.0% 

ex    84  Fresh  apples  and  pears   3.3%  in  fourth 

quarter  year. 
4.7%  in  first 
quarter  next 
year. 

94  Sugared  biscuits   0.80% 

128, 128 bis,  133  Common  woods   0.12%, 

ex  158C        Preserved  tomatoes   1.72% 

222  Lead   3.25% 

ex  462  Insulating  board  of  vegetable  fibre  of  a  thickness  exceeding 

10  mm   5.0% 

ex  476  Patent  leather   5.42% 

ex  476ter.     Calf  and  other  small  skins   1.80% 

ex  522  Agricultural  machinery: 

A.  Cultivators,  spring  harrows,  rakes,  etc   11.58% 

C.  Mowing  machines   8.28% 

E.  Other  agricultural  machinery  ,   3.86% 

597,600       Builders'    and    cartwrights'    wood,    shaped;    wood,  planed, 

tongued  and/or  grooved   9.0% 

603  quater  A  Veneer  sheets  and  leaves,  not  cut  for  a  particular  purpose  ..  4.27% 

603  quater  B  Veneers  and  counter  veneers   1.60% 

ex614terA  Automobiles,  passenger,  with  bodies  complete  or  not   12.55% 

ex646-2E      Ice  skates   5.68%  of  total 

for  each  of  third 
and  fourth 

85982-l£  quarters 
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The  following  further  quotas  have  been  granted  to  Canada  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1934: — 

Quota  to  Canada 
last  quarter,  1934 
Metric  Quintals 
(220  Lbs.) 


Item  No. 

ex  347  bis  A  Porcelain  insulators  without  metal  parts   30 

ex  347  bis  B  Porcelain  insulators  with  metal  parts   50 

524  bis  K  Electric  heating  apparatus,  including  electric  stoves   100 

ex  524  bis  M  Vacuum  cleaners  and  parts  thereof   10 


Import  licences  for  the  above  products  must  bear  the  vise  of  Canadian 
officials  in  Paris.  The  French  Government  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
extend  quotas  for  these  products  for  subsequent  quarters. 

The  administration  of  the  quota  on  frozen  salmon  (ex  item  45),  and  of  the 
total  quota  on  lobsters  (ex  item  49),  shall  be  carried  out  in  Canada  under  the 
conditions  provided  for  by  the  note  annexed  to  Schedule  A  of  the  agreement 
of  May  12,  1933,  i.e.  in  order  to  come  under  the  quota  shipments  must  be  accom- 
panied by  certificates  issued  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Fisheries.  If  the 
import  licence  system  is  adopted  for  these  products,  the  French  Government 
would  then  undertake  the  administration  of  the  quota. 

CANADIAN  CONCESSIONS  TO  FRANCE 

In  return  for  the  above  concessions  Canada  has  agreed  to  accord  France  an 
increased  measure  of  preference  on:  certain  types  of  cheese;  canned  mushrooms; 
candied  chestnuts;  French  brand  liqueurs;  cognac  brandy  and  armagnac  brandy; 
alcoholic  perfumes  and  perfumed  spirits;  wines;  advertisements  and  printed 
matter  in  French  accompanying  French  products;  cigarette  paper.  Canada  also 
agrees  to  revise  downward  the  value  for  duty  on  children's  clothing  and  glace 
cherries. 

France  agreed  that  in  event  of  system  for  temporary  admission  of  wheat 
into  France  being  modified  or  abandoned  without  some  provision  being  made 
so  that  Canada  may  continue  to  enjoy  possibilities  of  sale  of  wheat  equivalent 
to  those  at  present  enjoyed,  the  Government  of  Canada  shall  have  the  right  in 
respect  of  wines,  French  brands  of  liqueurs,  cognacs  and  armagnacs  to  take 
whatever  measures  they  may  consider  advisable,  provided  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  France  as  compared  with  any  other  foreign  country. 

Canada  agrees  with  respect  to  the  appellations  of  origin  to  register  such 
further  names  as  may  be  properly  submitted  and  confirm  Article  11  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  May  12,  1933. 

QUOTAS  FOR  FOURTH  QUARTER  ESTABLISHED 

Since  the  above  table  was  compiled  a  cablegram  has  been  received  from 
the  Canadian  Minister  in  France  that  the  total  French  quotas  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  present  year  were  published  on  September  30.  On  the  basis  of 
these  totals  Canadian  quotas  under  the  new  agreement  are  as  follows  in  metric 
quintals  (220  pounds) :  cheese,  306;  frozen  salmon,  375;  canned  lobsters,  1,375; 
fresh  apples  and  pears,  5,280;  cornflakes,  15;  common  wood,  3,410;  tomato 
ketchup,  60;  lead,  7,310;  patent  leather,  60;  calf  leather,  14;  manufactured 
wood,  5,900;  automobiles,  800;  ice  skates,  10;  barley,  1,200;  insulating  fibre- 
board,  125;  agricultural  machinery,  333. 
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NEW  ZEALAND'S  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE, 

1934 

CM.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  August  25,  1934. — Statistics  of  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1934  show  that  the  value  of  exports,  expressed  in  terms  of 
New  Zealand  currency,  was  £31,498,390  as  compared  with  £23,658,395  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933.  The  recorded  value  of  imports  for  the  same 
period  of  this  year  was  £11,304,770,  this  being  in  sterling  for  imports  from  all 
countries  except  Australia,  those  from  the  Commonwealth  being  in  Australian 
currency,  which  is  on  an  approximate  parity  in  New  Zealand.  The  recorded 
value  of  the  imports  for  the  1933  half-year  was  £10,457,193.  The  excess  of 
exports  over  imports,  calculated  in  New  Zealand  currency,  was  £17,742,000  for 
the  first  two  quarters  of  1934,  as  against  £10,728,000  for  the  similar  period  of 
1933. 

EXPORTS 

The  direction  of  the  export  trade  showed  a  few  changes.  The  United  King- 
dom was  the  principal  country  of  destination  with  £25,028,561  (£20,440,816  in 
the  1933  period),  followed  by  France,  which  rose  from  third  to  second  place, 
£1,170,168  (£566,024);  Australia,  £1.046,665  (£692,639);  Germany,  £872,660 
(£308,040) ;  Japan,  £760,666  (£250,059) ;  the  United  States,  £655,230  (£389,- 
431);  Belgium,  £564,883  (£286,932);  and  Canada,  £511,920  (£241,048).  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  value  of  exports  to  all  of  the  leading  consuming  countries 
increased  materially.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  these  substantial  increases 
was  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wool,  and  while  the  total  quantity  of  this  commodity 
exported  during  the  six  months  actually  decreased  by  nearly  1,500  bales,  the 
value  increased  by  approximately  £5,860,000. 

IMPORTS 

There  has  been,  as  will  be  noted,  some  increase  in  New  Zealand's  purchases 
from  other  countries.  It  is  recognized  that  stocks  of  most  commodities  are 
at  a  low  level,  and  consequently  more  extensive  imports  were  anticipated.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  supplier  with  £5,484,689  (£5,371,571  in  the  1933 
period);  followed  bv  Australia,  £1,391,306  (£1,174,280);  the  United  States, 
£1,289,087  (£1,297,690);  Canada,  £671,745  (£444,535);  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
£574,717  (£356,729)  ;  India,  £351,779  (£251,830) ;  Japan,  £248,599  (£210,107) ; 
and  Ceylon,  £229,287  (£196,904).  (The  values  of  imports  are  recorded  in  ster- 
ling, except  that  imports  from  Australia  are  in  terms  of  Australian  currency.) 

All  the  principal  suppliers  except  the  United  States  shared  in  the  increased 
purchases  abroad. 

Imports  from  Canada 

An  increase  of  51-11  per  cent  was  recorded  in  imports  of  Canadian  origin 
during  the  six  months  under  review  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1933.  Quite  a  number  of  commodities  were  imported  in  increased  quantities 
during  the  half-year,  among  the  principal  being  automobiles,  tires,  chassis  for 
cars,  flour,  wire,  fur  skins,  Douglas  fir,  wallpaper,  soap,  iron  bars  and  rods, 
electric  meters,  batteries  and  cells,  rubber  heels,  iron  pipes,  artificers'  tools, 
wireless  apparatus,  and  woodenware.  Among  the  principal  decreases  were 
rubber  boots,  newsprint,  wheat,  and  canned  fish. 

SUMMARY  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

A  summary  of  the  imports  from  Canada  follows;  full  details  of  the  trade  for 
the  half-year  are  not  so  far  available.  The  values  quoted  are  in  sterling,  and 
refer  to  the  imports  for  the  first  six  months: — 

Provisions  of  Animal  Origin.— 1934,  £25,974;  1933,  £29,295.  The  principal  item  of  this 
group  is  canned  fish,  which  amounted  to  £24,572  as  against  £28,802  during  the  1933  period. 
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Other  commodities  included  were  provisions  n.e.i.,  £1,113  (£270  in  the  1933  period) ;  and 
sausage  casings  and  skins,  £289  (£223). 

Provisions  of  Vegetable  Origin.— 1934,  £63,650;  1933,  £51,056.  The  largest  item  was  flour, 
which  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £41,351  (£25,009).  The  total  imports  were  valued 
at  £60,047  as  against  £69,055  for  the  six  months  of  1933;  thus  Canada's  share  of  the  trade 
increased  from  about  36-3  per  cent  to  68-  8  per  cent.  Imports  of  Canadian  wheat  dropped  from 
£19,941  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  1933  to  £15,227  for  the  corresponding  period  this  year; 
total  imports  in  the  .1933  period  were  valued  at  £46,120  as  compared  with  £15,855  for  the 
similar  months  of  this  year,  the  Dominion's  share  this  year  thus  being  over  96  per  cent. 
Other  commodities  included  under  this  heading  were  maizena  and  cornflour.  £4,131  (£3,201) ; 
salt,  £1,483  (£1,114) ;  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  spaghetti,  £1,405  (£1,186) ;  and  confectionery, 
£53  (nil).  No  purchases  of  apples  were  recorded  during  the  six  months  of  this  year;  the  value 
for  the  1933  months  was  £515. 

Beverages— 1934,  £205;  1933,  nil.  The  only  item  included  in  this  class  was  chocolate; 
this  represents  shipments  of  a  product  recently  introduced  into  New  Zealand. 

Animal  Substances. — 1934,  £8,277;  1933,  £2,754.  Here  also  one  commodity  only  was 
included,  namely  fur  skins,  green  and  sun-dried.  A  substantial  buyer  of  raw  furs  recently 
visited  Canada  to  consolidate  his  position,  and  the  effect  of  this  visit  is  shown  in  the  increased 
purchases. 

Vegetable  Substances.— 1934,  £2,891 ;  1933,  £1,326.  The  principal  item  under  .this  classifi- 
cation is  clover  seed,  which  was  imported  from  Canada  ito  the  value  of  £2,631  (£919).  Starch 
was  the  only  other  commodity  included  in  the  return,  the  value  being  £260  (£207).  No 
Canadian  wood-pulp  was  purchased  during  the  six  months  ;  in  the  1933  period  the  value  was 
£200. 

Apparel— 1934,  £74,689  ;  1933,  £69,060.  Gumboots  was  the  largest  item  and  accounted 
for  £29,721  (£36,256).  Closely  associated  with  this  is  rubber-soled  canvas  footwear  to  the 
value  of  £2,596  (£4,057).  Decreases  were  recorded  in  both  of  these  commodities;  competition 
from  Japan  is  known  to  be  very  severe,  particularly  in  rubber-soled  canvas  shoes.  Purchases 
of  hosiery  expanded  somewhat,  the  value  for  the  1934  period  being  £28,839  (£17,932) ;  total 
purchases  dropped  from  £127,595  for  the  first  six  months  of  1933  to  £121,302  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1934;  thus  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  was  approximately  23-8  per 
cent  as  againct  14-1  per  cent  for  the  six  months  of  1933;  imports  from  Canada  consist  almost 
wholly  of  full-fashioned  silk  hosiery.  The  other  commodities  included  in  this  group  were 
rubber  heels,  soles,  and  knobs,  £4,914  (£1,769) ;  minor  articles  of  apparel,  £3,283  (£3.668) ; 
apparel  n.e.i.,  £2,746  (£4,280);  general  grindery  lines,  £1,440  (£769) ;  leather  boots  and  shoes, 
£855  (£123) ;  hats  and  caps,  £236  (£123) ;  and  children's  boots  and  shoes,  £59  (£83) . 

Textiles.— 1934,  £5,292;  1933,  £2,475.  The  purchases  of  Canadian  textiles  have  never 
been  very  great.  The  largest  individual  item  for  the  1934  period  was  "drapery  n.e.i.,"  £1,863 
(nil).  Cotton,  linen,  and  canvas  piece-goods  amounted  to  £1,060  (£1,669);  floor  coverings, 
including  linoleums,  £1,044  (£314),  this  latter  increase  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
version rate,  dollars  to  sterling,  was  more  favourable. 

Manufactured  Fibres. — 1934,  £332;  1933,  nil.  The  only  commodity  specified  here  is  bags 
of  jute,  hemp,  or  hessian. 

Paints  and  Varnishes. — 1934,  £1,056;  1933,  £982.  Imports  are  essentially  high-quality 
products  of  a  special  nature  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary  paints  which  are  manufactured  to 
a  considerable  extent  locally. 

Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures.— -1934,  £60,402;  1933,  £34,199.  There  has  been  a  satis- 
factory expansion  of  purchases  of  commodities  included  under  this  heading.  The  largest 
purchases  were  of  iron  wire,  other  than  fencing  wire,  and  these  were  to  the  extent  of  £13,185 
(£491);  this  class  of  wire  includes  essentially  those  kinds  for  use  in  manufacturing  processes. 
Iron  and  steel  pipes  were  to  the  value  of  £12,571  (£9,631).  Fencing  wire  accounted  for  £8,366 
(£2,520) ;  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  would  have  been  considerably  more  but  for  keenly 
competitive  prices  offered  by  United  States  manufacturers.  Purchases  of  artificers'  tools 
were  valued  at  £6,032  (£3,839) ;  of  electric  meters,  £4,142  (£751) ;  iron  and  steel,  bar,  bolt, 
and  rod,  £3,380  (nil):  hardware,  £3,2S0  (£1,796);  bolts  and  nuts,  £2,428  (£647);  copper, 
plate  and  sheet,  £2,149  (£2,571);  and  nails  and  tacks,  £2,087  (£1,548). 

Machinery  and  Machines. — 1934,  £40,845;  1933,  £28,137.  Increases  are  observed  in  pur- 
chases from  Canada  of  nearly  all  items  included  in  this  classification.  The  outstanding  com- 
modity is  batteries  and  cells,  £14,378  (£11,084) ;  followed  by  wireless  apparatus  (including 
radio  sets  in  cabinets),  £6,144  (£3,357);  spark  plugs  for  oil  engines,  £3,929  (£3,240);  general 
electrical  apparatus,  £2,995  (£2,794) ;  and  agricultural  machinery,  £2,626  (£868) .  Imports  of 
Canadian  electric  ranges  remained  practically  unchanged,  £2,345  and  £2,219  for  the  1934  and 
1933  periods  respectively;  washing  machines  increased  to  £1,749  (£849);  and  insulators  and 
fittings  therefor  were  valued  at  £1,665  (£665). 
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India-rubber  Manufactures. — 1934,  £9,265;  1933,  £5,392.  Only  two  commodities  are 
specified  in  this  class,  namely  belts  and  belting,  £5,370  (£2,930) ;  and  hose,  tubing  and  pip- 
ing, £1,746  (£1,326),  the  remaining  value  being  under  the  heading  of  "other  items,"  £2,149 
(£1,136). 

Leather  and  Manufactures.— 1934,  £1,208;  1933,  £668.  The  1934  imports  were  under  the 
heading  of  leather  n.e.i.,  including  sole  leather;  those  in  the  H933  period  included  japanned  or 
enamelled  leather,  £233. 

Timber.— 1934,  £8,013;  1933,  £3,214.  While  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  purchases 
of  Canadian  lumber,  the  trade  is  still  on  a  low  level  due  to  the  continued  depression  in  the 
building  industry.  The  principal  item  of  import  was  rough-sawn  Douglas  fir,  £6,585  (£2,733) ; 
other  kinds  of  rough-sawn  lumber  were  valued  at  £485  (£58) ;  and  laiths  and  shingles  to  the 
value  of  £943  (£141). 

Woodenware. — 1934,  £3,236;  1933,  £864.  The  only  heading  of  importance  was  that  of 
woodenware  n.e.i.,  £2,802  (£242) ;  the  specified  commodities  were  handles  for  tools,  £345 
(£392);  veneers  and  plywoods,  £56  (£81);  and  furniture  and  oabinetware,  £33  (£149). 

Earthenware,  Glassware,  etc. — 1934,  £1,272;  1933,  £1,276.  Canada's  share  of  the  New 
Zealand  market  for  earthenware  and  glassware  is  very  limited,  and  consists  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  £703  (£333) ;  lenses  of  all  kinds,  unmounted,  £392  (£476) ;  glass  bottles,  £125  (£121) ; 
and  plate  glass,  £52  (£346). 

Paper.— 1934,  £135,236;  1933,  £134,145.  Newsprint  is  the  outstanding  commodity  of  this 
group  and  is,  incidentally,  the  largest  individual  item  imported  from  Canada.  The  value  of 
the  Canadian  newsprint  imported  during  the  half-year  was  £93,913  (£100,397) ;  total  imports 
were  valued  at  £109,288  (£127,038) ;  thus,  while  the  actual  value  of  imports  from  Canada 
declined,  the  percentage  of  the  total  trade  was  85-7  in  1934  as  against  79  per  cent  in  the  1933 
period.  Wrapping  paper  declined  slightly,  the  1934  value  being  £11,553  (£11,711) ;  total 
imports  amounted  to  £14,410  (£14,101).  Cardboard,  pasteboard,  millboard,  and  similar 
boards  were  valued  at  £8,271  (£6,825) ;  paperhangings  at  £6,375  (£2.911) ;  and  printing  paper, 
other  than  newsprint,  at  £6,203  (£4,723) . 

Stationery. — 1934,  £2,287;  1933,  £2,578.  Manufactured  stationery  was  the  principal  item 
of  this  group  and  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £1,455  (£2,155) ;  printed  books,  £477 
(£343) ;  handbills,  etc.,  £260  (nil) ;  and  black  printing  ink,  £95  (£80) . 

Fancy  Goods,  Jewellery,  etc.— 1934,  £4,889;  1933,  £2,305.  Clocks  were  imported  from 
Canada  to  the  value  of  £2,779  (£1,014) ;  watches,  £1,442  (£1,032) ;  the  only  other  item  was 
fancy  goods,  £668  (£259). 

Scientific  Apparatus.— -1934,  £2,463;  1933,  £3,617.  There  are  only  two  headings  in  this 
classification,  namely  surgeons',  opticians',  and  dentists'  appliances,  £1,303  (£1,115) ;  and  photo- 
graphic materials,  £1,160  (£2,502) . 

Drugs  and  Druggists'  Sundries. — 1934,  £4,775;  1933,  £4,204.  Sodium  chlorate  came  from 
Canada  to  the  value  of  £1,643  (nil) ;  this  trade  is  a  new  one.  Calcium  carbide  showed  a 
decline,  the  value  for  the  six  months  of  1934  being  £1,057  (£2,120). 

Vehicles.— 1934,  £203,476;  1933,  £59,217.  The  greatest  increases  in  Canada's  exports  to 
New  Zealand  are  to  be  found  under  this  heading;  for  the  last  two  years  the  trade  in  motor 
vehicles  and  tires  has  been  at  a  low  level,  but  a  very  substantial  increase  has  now  taken 
place.  Automobiles  have  shown  a  phenomenal  increase;  the  value  was  £93,689  as  against 
£3,376  for  the  first  six  months  of  1933:  comparative  figures  for  other  countries  are 
not  available,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  imports  of  all  kinds  of  motor  vehicles  increased 
from  £219,740  in  the  six  months  of  1933  to  £727,225  for  the  similar  period  of  1934.  Rubber 
tires  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £81,468  (£48,273) ;  the  total  imports  amounted  to  £273,796 
(£264,909) ;  thus  Canada's  share  of  the  six  months'  trade  this  year  was  about  29-8  per  cent 
as  against  18-2  per  cent  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  Chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  etc., 
accounted  for  £22,538  (£2,856);  parts  of  motor  vehicles,  £2,625  (£1,643);  chassis  for  pas- 
senger vehicles,  £1,347  (£516) ;  and  articles  and  materials  for  the  repair  of  vehicles,  £1,120 
(£2,267). 

Miscellaneous.— 1934,  £12,012;  1933,  £7,771.  The  only  specified  item  of  importance  under 
this  general  heading  was  soap,  which  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £3,386  (nil) ;  certain 
well-known  brands  were  formerly  imported  from  Canada,  but  in  recent  years  have  come  from 
Australia;  the  trade  appears  now  to  have  reverted  to  Canada  again. 

SUMMARY 

There  have  been  several  factors  governing  the  increase  in  purchases  from 
Canada  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  the  foremost  being  the 
more  favourable  conversion  rate  of  dollars  to  sterling  which  has  existed  this  year 
as  compared  with  1933,  and  also  more  extensive  purchasing  abroad  by  New 
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Zealand  merchants.  On  the  other  hand,  some  uncertainty  has  existed  as  to  the 
prospective  changes  in  the  customs  tariff  following  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission; certain  alterations  have  been  made  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  the 
appropriate  legislation  is  now  before  Parliament;  when  this  has  been  passed, 
there  is  likely  to  be  more  stability  in  overseas  trading  as  all  uncertainty  will 
have  been  removed.  There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  economic 
depression  is  passing,  and  this  leads  to  the  anticipation  of  a  general  recovery  of 
the  import  trade,  and  as  purchases  in  other  countries  expand,  Canadian  ship- 
ments may  be  expected  to  increase.  All  things  considered,  the  prospects  for  a 
revival  of  trade  with  New  Zealand  are  brighter  than  they  have  been  for  some 
time  past. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  may  obtain  more  complete  details  of  New  Zea- 
land's purchases  from  Canada  during  the  six  months  under  review  than  has  been 
possible  in  the  above  comments  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  T.C.-14-101) . 

CANNED  AND  DRIED  FRUIT  SUPPLIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  September  17,  1934. — A  report  on  "  Canned  and  Dried  Fruit 
Supplies  in  1933,"  just  issued  by  the  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Imperial 
Economic  Committee,  points  out  that  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  production  in  the 
home  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent  years,  the  bulk  of  the  canned 
fruit  consumed  is  still  imported. 

The  imports  in  1933  had  a  volume  of  3,000,000  cwt.  valued  at  £4,900,000, 
which  was  a  little  below  the  record  quantity  of  the  previous  years.  Pine- 
apples, of  which  93  per  cent  came  from  Empire  sources,  constituted  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  imports.  Imports  of  other  canned  fruits  came  principally  from 
foreign  sources,  chiefly  the  United  States,  but  the  proportion,  81  per  cent,  was 
lower  in  1933  than  in  the  two  previous  years.  Imports  from  Empire  countries 
increased  from  310,000  cwt.  to  417,000  cwt. 

The  total  imports  of  apricots,  peaches,  and  pears  were  smaller  than  in  1932, 
and  there  was  a  decline  in  consignments  of  these  products  from  the  United 
States.  Australia  supplied  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  imports  of  apricots  and 
peaches — a  very  much  larger  proportion  than  in  1932.  Imports  of  pears  from 
Australia  and  Canada  increased. 

The  report  states  that  the  quality  of  English  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  shown  steady  improvement  during  recent  years,  and  that  it  can  now  be 
claimed,  as  a  result  of  comparative  examination  of  samples,,  that  not  only  are 
English  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  equal  in  quality  to  imported  canned  goods 
of  similar  varieties,  but  in  many  cases  are  definitely  superior.  The  report  adds 
that  for  these  reasons  there  should  be  little  obstacle  in  the  way  of  further 
expansion  of  the  canning  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  when  general  economic 
conditions  permit. 

The  report  also  records  further  progress  in  1933  in  the  standardization  of 
home-grown  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  under  the  National  Marks  Scheme, 
and  that  the  tentative  standards  for  minimum  syrup  strength,  and  the  weight 
of  fruit  in  cans,  recommended  for  adoption  by  canners  during  the  1933  season, 
proved  satisfactory  in  practice  and  have  now  been  made  statutory  by  agree- 
ment with  the  industry. 
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EGG  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  14,  1934. — The  Glasgow  egg  market  has  shown  weak- 
ness, following  a  period  of  firmness  as  a  result  of  a  continued  shortage  of  sup- 
plies, and  prices  have  dropped  Is.  per  great  hundred  (120)  on  continental  and 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  on  home  eggs.  Demand  continues  slow,  but  a  moderate  business 
has  been  done  and  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  slight  improvement  before 
long.  The  recent  high  prices  tempted  holders  of  stored  eggs  to  bring  them  on 
the  market,  and  this  increased  the  decline. 

Glasgow  Egg  Prices,  September  13 
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Selected   10  9 

Medium   9  6 

Pullets   8  6 

Trade   7  0 

Duck   10  10 


Per  Gt.  Hund. 


Cold  stored — 

s.  s. 

d. 

9 

3 

Duck  

9 

0 

8 

4 

Pullets  

7 

9 

11  to  13 

4 

Polish- 

7 

4 

6 

6 

Home — 

National  mark  special   . . 

16 

6 

14 

6 

12 

6 

Scotland  depends  for  its  principal  supply  of  fresh  eggs  from  January  to 
September  on  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State,  but  the  production  has 
increased  largely  in  recent  years,  and  the  expansion  has  been  so  steady  that 
British  eggs  now  represent  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  requirements  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  Imports  are  still  enormous,  however.  Apart  from 
Denmark,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  shipper,  and  Holland,  the  bulk  of?  the 
shipments  come  from  countries  such  as  Poland  and  China. 

Recently  a  concerted  movement  has  been  undertaken  by  British  egg  pro- 
ducers calling  upon  the  Government  to  take  immediate  steps  to  protect  the 
home  producer  because  of  the  present  uneconomic  level  of  egg  prices.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  1934  spring  season  eggs  have 
been  sold  at  prices  which  left  the  producer  with  a  very  doubtful  margin  of  profit 
if  not  an  actual  loss,  partly  as  a  result  of  foreign  competition. 

There  is  an  import  duty  on  foreign  eggs  of  Is.  per  great  hundred  for  those 
not  exceeding  14  pounds  per  great  hundred,  Is.  6d.  where  the  weight  exceeds 
14  pounds  but  does  not  exceed  17  pounds,  and  Is.  9d.  when  exceeding  17  pounds. 
This  duty  has  helped  to  stem  the  tide  of  foreign  imports,  but  the  reduction  in 
importations  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  increase  in  home  production  with 
the  inevitable  depression  in  prices,  which  have  been  almost  10  per  cent  cheaper 
than  last  year. 

The  importation  of  Australian  eggs — a  trade  which  has  grown  enormously 
in  recent  years — begins  about  October  and  lasts  till  December,  and  these,  as  a 
rule,  find  a  good  market.  They  arrive  in  good  condition.  There  are  also 
imports  from  South  Africa,  but  principally  to  the  London  market. 

In  the  cheap  grades  Polish  and  Chinese  eggs  suit  the  Scottish  trade  very 
well;  Danish,  Finnish,  and  Esthonian  have  also  been  stored  for  the  autumfn 
trade. 

The  reorganization  of  the  egg  trade  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  following  legisla- 
tion on  packing,  grading,  and  casing,  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  eggs  most 
suitable  for  cold  storing  in  Great  Britain.  The  quantity  put  into  cold  store 
in  the  Free  State  between  the  months  of  March  and  June  is  said  to  be  from 
120,000  to  150,000  cases.   These  cold-stored  eggs  from  Ireland,  the  majority  of 
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which  are  selected,  weighing  from  15  to  15^  pounds  per  great  hundred  are 
landed  in  Britain  at  from  8s.  6d.  to  10s.  as  compared  with  from  10s.  to  12b.  for 
Canadian.  The  United  Kingdom  levies  an  import  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  Irish  Free  State  eggs.  The  bounty  payable  by  the  Free  State  on 
exported  eggs  is  4s.  per  great  hundred  for  extra  selected  fresh,  selected  fresh, 
and  cold-stored  and  pickled  eggs.  With  the  exception  of  Continental  countries, 
almost  every  shipper  to  the  Scottish  market  has  adopted  the  Canadian  style  of 
package,  namely  30-dozen  cases  with  sections. 

As  an  indication  of  the  size  of  the  Glasgow  egg  market  alone,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  1932  the  value  of  the  eggs  imported  into  that  city  from 
abroad,  including  the  Irish  Free  State,  was  over  £534,000. 


CROP  PROSPECTS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  September  19,  1934. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Scot- 
land, in  their  monthly  report  to  September  1,  give  estimates  of  the  season's 
crops  and  bring  up  to  date  their  report  of  two  months  ago  on  which  was  based  a 
summary  of  the  position,  which  was  printed  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1594  (August  18,  1934). 

Throughout  August  the  weather  was  rather  broken.  Harvest  operations 
suffered  frequent  interruptions,  and  at  the  beginning  of  September  many  uncut; 
fields  of  grain  were  badly  laid.  In  a  few  districts  hay  suffered  from  the  wet 
weather  conditions,  and  the  quality  has  deteriorated.  Root  crops  benefited 
by  the  rainfall,  but  turnips,  while  showing  a  slight  improvement  in  bulk,  will 
still  be  below  an  average  crop.  Live  stock  showed  steady  progress  during  thef 
month. 

In  the  Lothians  the  cutting  of  wheat  had  begun  before  the  beginning  of 
August,  but  in  most  districts  the  work  was  not  general  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  Some  difficulty  in  cutting  was  caused  by  lodging,  but  wheat 
generally  came  to  harvest  a  good  healthy  crop,  with  ears  well  filled.  In  eastern 
districts  most  of  the  crop  was  in  stook  at  the  end  of  August,  while  in  the  south- 
western areas  a  fair  proportion  of  the  crop  was  in  the  stack.  In  no  district  is 
the  yield  expected  to  be  below  normal.  In  eight  counties  the  total  production 
is  expected  to  exceed  the  average  by  10  per  cent;  elsewhere  a  yield  varying  from 
average  to  5  per  cent  above  the  normal  is  expected.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat  that 
the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  this  year  was  93,000.  an  increase  of  14,600  or  18 
per  cent  over  that  of  1933.   The  highest  pre-war  average  was  79,500. 

Barley  and  bere  ripened  well  and  is  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  crop.  In 
the  Lothians  cutting  began  during  the  last  week  of  July,  but  in  most  counties 
the  work  did  not  commence  until  the  second  or  third  week  of  August.  The 
yield  will  probably  be  rather  above  the  average.  The  acreage  planted  to  barley 
this  year,  95,000  acres,  is  59  per  cent  above  that  of  1933. 

Oats  are  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  cereals.  The  crop  is  deficient  in  straw 
and  suffered  badly  in  places  by  severe  lodging.  In  the  early  districts  in  the 
Lothians  and  Peebles,  the  harvest  was  practically  completed  by  the  end  of 
August,  but  cutting  did  not  begin  elsewhere  until  about  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  August  in  the  early  fields,  and  was  not  general  until  the  beginning  of  the 
third  week.  Estimates  of  the  yield  indicate  that  the  crop  will  be  below  the 
average  in  bulk.  Oats  are  by  far  the  principal  cereal  grown  in  Scotland.  This 
year  820,000  acres  were  sown,  a  reduction  of  35,900  acres. 

In  most  districts  the  potato  crop  maintained  steady  progress,  and  yield  on 
the  whole  is  not  expected  to  vary  very  much  from  the  average.  There  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  area  under  potatoes,  which  stood  at  143,000  acres. 
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Turnips  and  Swedes  on  the  whole  were  a  disappointing  crop  at  the  end  of 
August.   In  most  districts  they  will  bulk  from  5  to  15  per  cent  below  normal. 

Sugar  beets  continued  to  make  strong  and  vigorous  growth,  and  at  the  end 
of  August  the  crop  showed  prospects  of  a  good  yield  of  roots  of  fine  quality  in 
the  principal  beet-growing  districts. 

Bee  stocks  were  generally  reported  to  be  healthy  and  free  from  any  disease, 
and  in  most  cases  the  yields  were  above  the  average. 

Pastures  generally,  after  a  long  period  of  drought  conditions  partly  relieved 
by  rains  in  July,  benefited  during  August,  and  conditions  were  quite  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  live  stock. 

In  almost  every  district  all  available  agricultural  workers  had  been  engaged 
at  harvest  time,  and  there  was  practically  no  unemployment  among  them.  In 
most  districts  the  supply  of  labour  was  adequate,  but  in  certain  parts  the  demand 
was  greater  than  the  supply. 


BRISTOL'S  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  September  17,  1934. — As  in  previous  years,  Canada  was  this  year 
represented  at  Bristol's  Annual  Exhibition,  which  was  held  at  the  Colston  Hall 
from  August  30  to  September  12. 

The  Canadian  Section,  erected  by  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition 
Commission,  contained  a  display  of  Canadian  minerals,  a  representative  range 
of  sample  Canadian  timbers,  and  a  number  of  scenic  photographs  of  the 
Dominion.  As  in  previous  years,  the  larger  part  of  the  Canadian  Section  was 
leased  to  private  exhibitors  of  Canadian  products.  These  products  included 
cereals,  table  jellies,  canned  goods,  macaroni,  electric  washing  machines, 
wringers,  vacuum  cleaners,  and  rubber  goods.  There  were  eight  private 
exhibitors,  and  inquiries  at  the  conclusion  of  the  show  indicated  that  all  were 
satisfied  with  the  results  achieved. 

No  samples  were  sold  at  the  Canadian  Government  stand  this  year,  but 
there  was  a  wide  distribution  of  commercial  literature.  Upwards  of  13,000  cir- 
culars, leaflets,  booklets,  and  folders  were  distributed. 

A  fair  number  of  trade  inquiries  were  received,  the  bulk  of  which  were  dealt 
with  immediately  and  the  balance  referred  to  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
for  attention. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  exhibition  this  year  was  25,000  as  against  26,300 
last  year  and  43,000  in  1932.  The  decrease  in  attendance  is  attributable  largely 
to  weather  conditions. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  BUTTER  SITUATION 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  September  1,  1934. — There  has  recently  issued  from  the  Irish  Free 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  on  order  by  the  Minister,  under  the  Dairy 
Produce  (Price  Stabilization)  Act,  1932,  affecting  farmers'  butters  and  also  fac- 
tory butters;  that  is,  all  butter  produced  professionally  in  other  than  the 
premises  of  Free  State  creamery  companies.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  year, 
these  butters  are  again  made  subject  to  an  export  bounty  and  to  a  levy,  along 
the  lines  of  the  provisions  for  creamery  butter.  The  amount  of  the  levy  is  2d. 
per  pound.  It  is  to  be  collected  from  merchants  when  they  make  sales  to  the 
public.  The  proceeds  of  the  levy  will  be  paid  into  a  general  bounty  fund,  and 
will  be  used  to  increase  artificially  the  prices  of  exported  butter  since  the  order 
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provides  that  farmers'  and  factory  butters  on  export  will  receive  a  bounty  of 
3^d.  per  pound.  In  practice,  however,  only  some  50  or  60  cwts.  of  such  butters 
are  exported  per  year,  practically  all  going  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  levy  on  creamery  butter  is  at  present  3^d.  per  pound  on  all  except  the 
produce  of  new-established  and  certain  other  (scheduled)  creameries  which  are 
located  in  districts  where  cream  is  not  plentiful,  and  which  get  a  more  favour- 
able rate  of  levy  of  2§d.  per  pound.  There  are  thus  three  rates  of  levy  in  force 
in  the  Irish  Free  State. 

The  various  rates  of  levy,  export  bounty,  and  subsidy  at  present  obtaining 
are: — 

Creamery  Butter 

Levy. — This  varies  periodically    (each  month  or  two  months) 

according  to  quantity  produced.    July,  1934   3|d.  per  lb. 

For  special  scheduled  creameries — July   2|d.  per  lb. 

Government  Bounty  on  Exports — July   5|d.  per  lb. 

Government  Subsidy  on  Exports — This  varies  each  month,  accord- 
ing to  prices  obtaining  in  countries  in  which  sold.  The  price 
to  be  maintained  is  132s.  per  cwt.  For  months  of  June  and 
July   31s.  per  cwt. 

Non-creamery  Butter,  viz.  Factory  and  Farmers'  Butter 

Levy  on  Butter  Produced. — From  July  2   2d.  per  lb. 

Government  Bounty  on  Exports. — July   3Jd-  per  lb. 

Government  Subsidy  on  Exports. — June  and  July   27s.  per  cwt. 

Bounties  are  changed  by  the  Government  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  butter  made,  and  during  the  winter  months  it  is  usual  for  an  order 
prohibiting  exports  to  be  issued  so  as  not  to  deplete  the  home  market.  The 
order  which  obtained  last  winter,  and  which  was  mentioned  in  the  report  on 
the  subject  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1549  (October  7, 
1933),  expired  on  March  31  last,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  when  the  winter 
shortage  occurs  again  later  on  this  year  similar  legislation  will  be  passed  to 
cover  the  next  winter  season. 


MARKET  FOR  SHINGLES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  31,  1934. — For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  with 
the  renewed  activity  in  the  building  trade,  stockists  are  reporting  an  increased 
tendency  to  use  cedar  shingles,  but  the  total  consumption  at  the  end  of  the  year 
will  still  be  small.  For  the  past  five  years  imports  have  probably  not  averaged 
$10,000,  and  yet  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  larger  market  for  cedar  shingles 
cannot  be  developed  in  South  Africa.  The  popular  forms  of  roof  material  used 
are  tile,  galvanized  iron,  and  shingles  made  of  some  product  other  than  wood, 
but  tiles  predominate.  It  is  only  for  the  better-class  home  that  shingles  are1 
sometimes  specified,  and  chiefly  in  Cape  Town. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  chiefly  climatic,  why  shingles  are  not  more 
used,  but  the  main  reason  is  that  it  is  believed  to  cost  more  to  lay  a  shingle  roof 
than  a  tile  roof,  plus  lack  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  shingles. 

Imports  in  1929,  1931,  and  1933  were  as  follows: — 

1933  1931  1929 

Shingles,  roofing —         Quantity     Value  Quantity      Value  Quantity  Value 

Canada                       694,000       £565  203,800       £  267  740,000       £  945 

United  States  ..       128,400        406  184,400           977  192,679  1,330 


Total    ..    ..       822,400       £971       388,200       £1,244       932,679  £2,275 

At  present  imports  from  Canada  are  greater  in  value  than  those  from  the 
United  States,  whereas  in  1929,  prior  to  the  granting  of  a  tariff  preference  of 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  United  States  enjoyed  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 
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It  has  been  found  that  many  contractors  do  not  know  the  proper  method 
of  laying  shingles,  the  amount  of  weather  exposure  necessary,  and  lack  technical 
information  on  this  type  of  roofing. 

Distribution  of  a  booklet  supplying  technical  information  regarding  Cana- 
dian cedar  shingles  would  probably  have  a  considerable  effect  in  increasing 
their  use  in  South  Africa.  This  office  would  be  very  pleased  to  distribute  such 
a  booklet  on  behalf  of  any  Canadian  shingle  manufacturer  or  association  or  to 
supply  a  comprehensive  list  of  all  builders,  contractors,  importers,  and  architects 
to  whom  they  should  be  sent. 


TRADE  OF  KENYA  AND  UGANDA,  1933 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  August  24,  1934. — The  total  trade  of  the  Colony  and  Protec- 
torate of  Kenya  and  the  Uganda  Protectorate  in  1933  amounted  to  £11,993,318 
as  compared  with  £10,533,569  in  1932.  Imports  showed  a  slight  increase  during 
the  year,  being  valued  at  £4,898,722  as  against  £4,874,572  in  the  previous  year. 
Exports  of  domestic  products  were  valued  at  £5,711,609  as  compared  with 
£4,505,860  in  1932,  an  increase  of  26  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  exports  during  1933,  a  corresponding  increase 
in  imports  did  not  take  place.  In  explanation,  it  is  stated  that  the  people  have 
been  reducing  liabilities  incurred  during  the  years  of  depression  rather  than 
spending  the  increased  returns  on  imported  products.  A  noticeable  tendency 
during  the  year  was  to  spend  more  locally,  and  in  that  way  support  industries 
which  are  protected  by  the  Customs  and  Excise  agreement  zone  of  Kenya, 
Uganda  and  Tanganyika  Territory.  Many  articles  previously  purchased  abroad 
are  now  being  bought  from  local  manufacturers.  This  has  specially  been  the 
case  in  low-priced  commodities  in  which  price  is  the  determining  factor.  The 
hope  is  expressed  that  during  1934,  with  still  further  increases  in  exports,  imports 
will  also  show  a  substantial  advance. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  into  Kenya  and  Uganda  for  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows: — 

1931  1932  1933 

Trade  imports   £5,092,026       £4,662,859  £4,686,022 

Government  imports   655,853  211,713  212,700 

£5,747,884       £4,874,572  £4,898,722 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  under  the  main  statistical  headings,  with 
their  relative  percentages,  are  as  follows: — 

1931  1932  1933 


Value 

Value 

% 

7 

"Value 

> 

£  897,787 

15, 

,62 

£1,035,823 

21 

.25 

£  985,244 

20, 

,11 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured  

254,484 

4, 

,43 

206,663 

4 

.24 

273,679 

5. 

,59 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 

4,166,101 

72, 

.48 

3,287,033 

67 

.43 

3,287,082 

67, 

10 

10,303 

0. 

18 

7,279 

0 

.15 

2,817 

0, 

06 

317,541 

5, 

,52 

279,333 

5 

.73 

269,935 

5, 

51 

101,668 

1. 

,77 

58,411 

1 

.20 

79,965 

1. 

63 

£5,747,884 

100 

.00 

£4,874,572 

100 

.00 

£4,898,722 

100. 

00 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

The  United  Kingdom  in  1931  was  credited  with  44-5  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  but  this  fell  to  38-28  in  1933.  British  Possessions  in  1931  were  credited 
with  18-65  per  cent,  which  had  increased  last  year  to  25-14  per  cent.  Japan 
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is  the  leading  foreign  source  of  supply ;  imports  from  that  source  increased  from 
8-55  per  cent  in  1931  to  12-92  per  cent  in  1933.  Germany  retains  about  the 
same  percentage  as  during  the  last  three  years,  namely  3  per  cent.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  have  fallen  from  8-91  per  cent  in  1931  to  4-34  per  cent  in  1933. 

The  United  Kingdom  supplies  chiefly  cotton  textiles ;  motor  vehicles ;  cigar- 
ettes; industrial  machinery;  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours;  cement;  tubes, 
pipes  and  fittings;  and  electrical  goods  and  apparatus.  Imports  from  Japan  are 
chiefly  cotton  textiles,  artificial  silk  piece-goods,  and  apparel.  Germany's  share 
consists  mainly  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  tools,  shovels,  spades  and  axes, 
and  cotton  textiles.  The  United  States  shipped  motor  vehicles,  motor  spirits 
and  other  oils,  tires,  and  cotton  textiles.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  consisted 
chiefly  of  motor  vehicles  valued  at  £56,688  (£50,764  in  1932)  and  tires  valued 
at  £18,450  (£18,412).  Imports  from  Canada  in  1933  were  valued  at  £171,000  as 
compared  with  £169,445  in  1932  and  £90,859  in  1931. 


IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIAN  FIRMS 


The  principal  products  imported  into  Kenya  and  Uganda  of  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters,  with  their  values,  are  as  follows: — 

Wheat.— 158,150  cwt.  (£52,862):  Australia,  104,774  cwt.;  Argentina,  31,161  cwt.;  Canada, 
19,008  cwt. 

Canned  Fish.— 1,037  cwt.  (£6,512):  United  Kingdom,  308  cwt.;  Norway,  196  cwt.;  Can- 
ada, 162  cwt.;  Russia,  125  cwt.;  United  States,  102  cwt. 

Fresh  Fruit. — £7,015,  chiefly  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Imports  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  £333. 

Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments. — £3,937:   United  Kingdom,  £2,525;  Canada,  £550. 

Other  Provisions  (Canned  Goods).— £20,921 :  United  Kingdom,  £13,559;  Canada,  £1,555. 

Nails,  Screws,  Rivets,  Bolts,  and  Hinges. — £18,251:  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium. 

Tubes,  Pipes  and  their  Fittings. — £24,071:  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Fencing  and  Baling  Wire. — £7,008:  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  bal- 
ance coming  from  Belgium. 

Wire  Netting  and  Gauze. — £7,686:  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Agricultural  Machinery  (Ploughs,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  and  Drills). — 606  (£1,951): 
United  Kingdom,  158  (£684) ;  Germany,  262  (£655) ;  Canada,  57  (£327) . 

Boots  and  Shoes  (principally  Rubber-soled  Canvas-topped  Shoes). — 32,884  dozen  (£21, 
963) :  Japan,  24,  819  dozen ;  Czechoslovakia,  4,132  dozen ;  Canada,  3,474  dozen. 

Hosiery  (principally  Silk  Hosiery).— -92, 812  dozen  (£22,712) :  Japan,  90,124  dozen. 

Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Medicinal  Preparations. — £35,870:  chiefly  from  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  and  Canada. 

Packing  Paper.— -7.647  cwt.  (£4,378) :  almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Printing  Paper.— 12,550  cwt.  (£15,336). 

Motor  Cars.— 720  (£92,859):  United  Kingdom,  277;  Canada,  222;  United  States,  211. 

Motor  Car  Parts  and  Accessories.— -£41,567 :  United  States,  £17,497;  United  Kingdom, 
£15,143;  Canada,  £6,809. 

Motor  Lorries. —  532  (£63,678):  Canada,  107;  United  Kingdom,  168;  United  States,  166. 

Motor  Lorry  Parts  and  ,4ccessones.— £4,490 :  United  Kingdom,  £2,519;  Canada,  £218. 

Motor  Car  Tires  and  Tubes.— £78,375:  United  Kingdom,  £29,918;  Canada,  £18,428; 
United  States,  £11,857.  r  __. 

Machinery  Belting  other  than  Leather.— £2,255:  almost  entirely  from  the  United  King- 
dom; Canada  is  credited  with  £92. 

EXPORTS 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  the  various  classes  for  the  past  three  years, 
together  with  percentages,  are  as  follows: — 

1931                        1932  1933 

Value          %         Value          %  Value  % 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                     £1,803,582     41.73  £1,800,665     39.96  £1,696,141  29.70 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  o^enen     ha  qq 

unmanufactured                              2,259,962      52.29     2,429,577      53.92  3,705,960  64.88 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac-                       ^        ^  ^       ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Animals  not  foV  food  .v.'."::   ..              760       0.02  1,746       0.04  1,195  0.02 

Bullion  and  specie   19,955       0-46   64,845       1.44         69,452  1-22 

£4,322,136    100.00    £4,505,860    100.00    £5,711,609  100.00 
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The  increase  in  exports  consisted  of  raw  cotton,  sugar,  manufactured  tobacco, 
and  tin  ore,  all  of  which  came  entirely  from  Uganda.  The  export  trade  of  Kenya 
showed  a  slight  decline  due  to  a  heavy  decrease  in  shipments  of  cotton  and  wattle 
bark,  but  exports  of  maize,  sugar,  tea,  sisal  fibre,  hides  and  skins,  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  cotton  all  increased. 

The  Kenya  wheat  production,  which  in  1931  permitted  exports  of  63,644 
cwt.,  has  declined  to  a  point  where  exports  in  1933  amounted  to  118  cwt.;  in 
fact,  importations  were  necessary  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Kenya  crop. 

The  chief  exports  of  Kenya  and  Uganda  for  the  years  1932  and  1933  are 
as  follows:  — 


Unit  of  Quantity 
Cotton,  raw  ..  ..Cental  of  100  lb. 

Coffee  Cwt. 

Seeds,  cottons  Ton 

Sisal  fibre  Ton 

Maize  Cwt. 

Sugar,  refined  Cwt. 

Sodium  carbonate  Ton 

Hides,  dry  and  dry  salted  ..Cwt. 

Tea  Cwt. 

Gold  bullion  Troy  oz. 


1932 

Quantity  Value 
833,819  £1,592,761 

362,993  1,436,877 

56,481  168,899 

14,829  181,289 

516,356  117,971 

56,617  62,629 

21  4,271 

68,728  114,749 

6,369  29,829 

14,913  64,845 


1933 


Quantity 
1,189,975 
357,416 
81,377 
19,140 
1,133,169 
226,443 
34 

105,058 
17,731 
15,194 


Value 
£2,705,794 
1,041,835 
262,848 
243,352 
212,986 
195,537 
6,951 
152,299 
78,022 
69,452 


1,931,126       £3,774,120       3,145,537  £4,969,076 


The  five  principal  countries  to  which  exports  were  consigned,  and  their 


values  for  the  last  two  years,  were  as  follows: — 


United  Kingdom  , 

India  

Japan   

Tanganyika  Mandated  Territory  . . 
Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union 


1932 
£1,771,559 
1,473,764 
123,903 
165,317 
124,782 

£3,659,325 


1933 
£2,037,254 
1,835,313 
450,042 
200,083 
174,853 

£4,697,545 


The  above  five  countries  last  year  took  well  over  82  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  of  Kenya  and  Uganda. 

Exports  to  India  consisted  almost  entirely  of  cotton;  to  Japan  were  prin- 
cipally cotton  and  sodium  carbonate;  and  to  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Tan- 
ganyika were  chiefly  sugar,  cigarettes,  tea,  and  maize.  Exports  to  Belgium  con- 
sisted of  sisal  fibre,  hides  and  skins,  and  wool. 

Exports  to  Canada  in  1933  were  valued  at  £77,884  as  compared  with  £86,142 
in  1932.   Of  this  total,  coffee  accounted  for  £68,251  in  1933  and  £80,963  in  1932. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Kenya  and  Uganda  is  growing  rapidly.  In  1914  the 
total  foreign  trade  was  valued  at  £5,000,000,  in  1925 — the  peak  year — at  over 
£22,000,000,  but  from  this  year  on  trade  steadily  declined,  with  the  exception 
of  1928  and  1929,  to  approximately  £11,000,000  in  1932.  Last  year  there  was 
an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  1934  will 
show  a  still  further  increase. 

Canadian  exporters  usually  confine  their  exports  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  pay  little  attention  to  these  rapidly  growing  British  protectorates 
of  the  north,  where  a  small  market  undoubtedly  exists  for  those  products  which 
are  saleable  to  the  native  population. 

Kenya  and  Uganda,  although  two  separate  protectorates,  are  an  adminis- 
trative unit  for  customs  purposes.  There  is  complete  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  two  territories.  Imports  for  both  countries  pass  through  Mombasa,  which  is 
the  principal  port  of  Kenya.  The  lack  of  direct  shipping  facilities  is  a  handicap 
to  Canadian  exporters  in  developing  trade  with  these  territories. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO,  1933 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  in  Straits  currency;  S$l  equals  60  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange) 
Singapore,  August  23,,  1934. — The  territory  of  British  North  Borneo  com- 
prises the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  It  was  purchased  in 
1881  and  has  been  administered  since  that  date  by  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  although  the  state  is  a  British  protectorate.  It  has  a  total  population 
of  270,000,  of  which  50,000  are  Chinese  and  the  balance  native.  The  principal 
industries  of  the  country  are  timber  and  rubber,  and  trade  is  mainly  with  Singa- 
pore, Hongkong,  and  the  Philippines.  Singapore  is  the  principal  source  of  supply 
for  most  of  the  imports  of  the  country. 

With  a  rise  in  the  price  of  rubber  from  May,  1933,  onwards  the  economic 
situation  in  British  North  Borneo  materially  improved.  The  import  trade  felt 
the  stimulus  of  the  increased  purchasing  power,  and  the  prominent  feature  of 
this  trade  was  the  increase  in  Japanese  goods  entering  the  country. 

Imports  for  the  year  1933  totalled  S$3,756,351  as  compared  with  S$3,775,959 
in  1932.  The  principal  imports  of  the  country  are  rice  (20  per  cent),  piece-goods 
(15  per  cent),  provisions,  tobacco,  ironware,  kerosene,  and  sugar.  Less  important 
imports  of  interest  to  Canada,  with  values  in  parentheses,  for  the  years  1933 
and  1932  respectively  are  as  follows:  building  materials  and  timber  (S$42,134, 
S$41,516) ;  bags  and  trunks  (S$24,170,  S$28,048) ;  hides,  leather,  and  leather 
goods  (S$10,484,  S$8,361);  machinery  (S$42,949,  S$27,195) ;  stationery  and 
paper  goods  (S$57,326,  S$61,571).  The  small  decline  in  the  import  total  as 
compared  with  the  year  1932  is  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  in  commodity 
values. 

The  principal  exports  of  British  North  Borneo  are  as  follows:  timber,  rubber, 
tapioca,  copra,  dried  and  salt  fish,  cutch,  and  miscellaneous  native  products. 
Exports  of  timber  fell  in  value  to  S$2,271,103  in  1933  from  S$2,433,407  in  1932. 
While  shipments  to  Shanghai,  Japan,  and  Europe  remained  at  a  satisfactory 
level,  those  to  Hongkong  were  disappointing.  The  general  reduction  in  the 
timber  trade  with  China  is  attributed  to  the  increase  in  competition  from  Russia. 

The  position  of  British  North  Borneo  and  the  company  administrating  it  is 
satisfactory  and  prosperity  will  return  with  the  general  improvement  in  world 
trade.  The  Singapore  office  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Singapore  agents  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company,  and  Canadian  exporters  may  expect  to  be 
advised  should  any  openings  occur  for  the  sale  of  their  products. 

NOTES  ON  HARDWARE  AND  RELATED  LINES  IN  MEXICO 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Mexico  City,  September  12,  1934. — The  following  notes  constitute  a  brief 
survey  of  the  market  conditions  in  Mexico  with  respect  to  a  number  of  lines' 
generally  handled  by  hardware  stores.  Except  in  the  few  instances  noted,  the 
demand  is  for  standard  types  as  known  in  Canada.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that,  differing  from  Canadian  practice,  certain  lines,  as  for  example  guns; 
ammunition,  paints  and  varnishes,  clocks,  stoves,  furniture,  sheet  glass,  ana 
others  are  sold  mainly  by  stores  specializing  in  such  goods,  although  leading 
hardware  and  department  stores  may  handle  some  of  them.  The  large  hard- 
ware stores  are  generally  controlled  and  managed  by  Germans  although  there 
are  of  course  any  number,  mainly  small  ones,  run  by  Mexicans  and  others.  The 
leading  department  stores,  which  handle  small  hardware,  crockery,  glassware, 
etc.,  are  mainly  French  owned  and  controlled.  All  stores,  however,  regardless 
of  the  nationality  of  the  owners,  purchase  where  they  can  to  best  advantage. 
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SELLING  IN  MEXICO 

In  general,  the  most  effective  method  of  selling  foreign  goods  to  the  retailer 
in  Mexico  is  to  place  the  representation  in  the  hands  of  an  active  commission 
house  or  manufacturers'  representative  having  good  contacts  and  who  can  thus 
sell  to  all  worthwhile  accounts.  Except  in  special  cases  this  is  the  general  prac- 
tice and  has  been  found  quite  satisfactory.  In  certain  lines,  for  example 
plumbing  fixtures  and  paints  and  varnishes,  leading  foreign  manufacturers 
have  branches  in  Mexico  and  thus  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  supply 
from  stock  on  a  moment's  notice. 

Large  industrial  plants,  more  particularly  the  mines,  power  companies,  and 
transportation  companies,  often  have  purchasing  offices  in  foreign  centres  such 
as  New  York.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  obtain 
contact  with  the  purchasing  agent  in  Mexico  for  his  recommendation  but  also 
with  the  foreign  office  for  final  approval.  Then  too  some  firms  have  private 
regulations  or  routine  which  must  be  followed;  for  example,  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico  require  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  write  stating  who  his 
representative  in  Mexico  is  and  that  this  representative  is  authorized  to  quote 
prices,  etc.,  on  all  orders. 

Price  quotations  are  usually  required  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  although  f'.a.s. 
New  York  may  be  requested.  Shipments  are  generally  made  by  sea  but,  especi- 
ally for  northern  points,  rail  is  not  uncommonly  used,  and  when  it  is  by  carload 
lots  some  freight-cost  equalization  arrangement  is  usually  expected. 

BRANDS 

It  is  not  usually  necessary  to  supply  goods  under  special  or  private  brands, 
and  in  fact  it  is  often  preferable  to  use  a  foreign  mark,  although  any  special 
instructions  for  use  of  the  article  might  to  good  advantage  be  given  in  Spanish. 
When,  however,  any  importer  asks  for  a  special  brand  and  the  business  war- 
rants any  expense  thus  entailed,  it  is  highly  advisable  to  satisfy  this  request. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

Two  important  factors  affecting  importations  are  naturally  the  amount/ 
and  quality  of  domestic  production.  Many  articles  are  manufactured  locally 
and  almost  invariably  enjoy  a  fair  degree  of  tariff  protection,  sometimes  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  the  foreign  product  and  sometimes  catering  only  to  the 
low-quality  demand.  The  following  data  from  the  Industrial  Census  of  1930 
(based  on  statistics  for  1929),  while  now  an  underestimate  of  the  position,  will 
assist  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  domestic  production  in  the  lines 
mentioned. 

In  1929  metal  works  had  a  total  annual  production  valued  at  22.189,360  pesos,  com- 
prising mainly  iron  plates  and  sheet  (15,030  metric  tons),  iron  wire  (8,261  tons),  steel  rails 
(14,837  tons),  fish  plates,  spikes,  etc.,  for  railways  (11,522  tons),  light  beams  and  rods  of 
iron  (2,455  tons),  and  many  tons  of  sundry  articles.  The  state  of  Nuevo  Leon  produced 
74  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  while  22  per  cent  was  produced  in  the  Federal  District.  The 
production  of  nails  of  all  kinds,  chains,  staples,  etc.,  was  valued  at  1,748,369  pesos.  The 
most  important  articles  were:  steel  wire  nails  (4,504  metric  tons),  cut  nails  (222  tons),  iron 
chains  (115  tons),  and  wire  (90  tons).  Agricultural  implements  valued  at  155,088  pesos 
were  produced,  comprising  mainly  ploughs  (8,867  pieces),  and  small  mills,  mainly  for  corn 
(623  pieces),  with  negligible  quantities  of  rakes  and  other  tools  of  iron  and  steel.  Screws, 
lag  screws,  nuts,  etc.,  were  produced  to  the  value  of  632,332  pesos,  and  consisted  of  bolts 
and  nuts  (520  metric  tons),  railway  spikes  (210  tons),  railway  bolts  and  nuts  (171  tons), 
rivets  (162  tons),  washers  (34  itons),  wood  screws  (25  tons),  and  lag  screws  (13  tons). 
Some  206,399  pesos  of  steel  springs  (178  tons),  hinges  (26  tons),  and  steel  bumpers  for 
automobiles  (9  tons)  were  produced.  The  production  of  steel  beds  and  drums  was  valued 
at  1,971,872  pesos  and  consisted  of  brass  beds  (8,917  units),  iron  beds  (211,764  units),  drums 
of  metal  (35,370  pieces),  and  a  number  of  other  items.  Iron  works  had  an  annual  produc- 
tion valued  at  2,265,123  pesos,  comprising  cutlery  (73,237  pieces,  99,215  pesos),  and  a  number 
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of  other  items;  repairs  constituted  1,406,390  pesos  of  the  total.  Tinshops,  which  are 
important  in  this  field  because  they  produce  a  fairly  complete  line  of  utensils  from  bowls 
to  bathtubs,  enjoyed  an  annual  production  valued  at  3,702.565  pesos  made  up  of  bathtubs 
(130,446  pieces),  tanks  (2,534  pieces),  canisters,  etc.  (9,127,298  pieces,  2,896,177  pesos),  pails 
(258,688  pieces),  and  various  other  items. 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO,  1932 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  one  of  Mexico's  most  important 
suppliers,  it  is  worth  while  examining  the  American  statistics  of  exports  of  hard- 
ware and  related  lines  to  this  country.  The  following  data,  with  values  in  United 
States  dollars,  are  for  the  calendar  year  1932,  which,  while  it  represents  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  most  lines  from  the  business  of  1931,  is  probably  a  better 
indication  of  the  existing  amounts: — 

Barbed  wire,  3,931,670  pounds,  $94,585;  woven-wire  fencing,  149,051  pounds,  $9,673; 
woven-wire  screen  cloth.  183,011  pounds,  $26,426:  other  wire  manufactures,  not  including 
rope,  375,215  pounds,  $27,871;  cut  nails,  18,849  pounds,  $1,057;  wire  nails,  100,054  pounds, 
$4,705;  horseshoe  nails,  167,656  pounds,  $19,587;  tacks  (except  thumb  tacks),  22,812  pounds, 
$2,639;  other  nails,  including  staples,  26,930  pounds,  $2,462;  bolts,  machine  screws,  nuts, 
rivets,  and  washers,  except  railroad,  227,024  pounds.  $25,977;  cutlery  (excluding  safety  razors 
and  blades),  $97,145;  tin  and  galvanized-iron  hollowware  49,707  pounds,  $7,369;  bathtubs, 
enamelled,  808  pieces,  $18,927;  enamelled  lavatories,  sinks,  and  other  plumbing  fixtures, 
5,132  pieces,  $50,658;  enamelled  household  ware,  31,287  pounds,  $11,734;  metal  beds  and 
springs,  457  pieces,  $4,357;  coal  and  wood  cooking  stoves,  633  pieces,  $11,592;  heating  stoves, 
209  pieces,  $2,415;  gas  stoves,  ranges,  and  heaters,  978  pieces,  $17,058;  kerosene  oookingf 
stoves  and  heaters,  1,989  pieces,  $17,747;  gasolene  cooking  stoves  and  heaters,  331  pieces, 
$6,165;  electric  cooking  ranges,  50  pieces,  $3,275;  other  electric  heating  and  cooking 
devices,  domestic,  2,760  pieces,  $7,634;  axes,  793  dozen,  $8,088;  hacksaw  blades,  2,269 
gross,  $12,434;  shelf  and  hardware  saws,  3,442  pieces,  $4,045;  other  saws,  $4,688;  augers  and 
bits,  woodworking,  324  dozen,  $1,273;  files  and  rasps,  93,022  dozen,  $73,220;  hammers  and 
hatchets,  1,052  dozen,  $4,221;  hand  hoes  and  rakes,  5,451  pieces,  $1,989;  shovels  and  spades, 
1,741  dozen,  $15,916;  vises,  340  pieces,  $2,273;  wrenches  of  all  kinds,  $11,518;  padlocks,  661 
dozen,  $4,691;  door  locks,  2,749  dozen,  $21,584;  cabinet  and  other  locks,  3,565  dozen,  $3,435; 
hinges  and  butts  of  iron  or  steel,  3,124  dozen  pairs,  $4,928;  of  brass,  44  dozen  pairs,  $1,019; 
transmission  chains,  52,548  pounds,  $11,545;  other  chains,  144,063  pounds,  $15,775;  automatic 
scales,  782  pieces,  $41,186;  other  scales  and  balances,  1,945  pieces,  $21,885;  wood  screws  of 
iron  or  steel,  117,546  gross,  $11,439,  of  brass,  3,641  gross,  $804;  table,  kitchen,  and  hospital 
utensils  of  aluminium,  $6,463;  table,  toilet,  or  kitchen  ware  of  china  and  porcelain,  $6,342; 
wheels  of  emery  and  corundum,  6,705  pounds,  $2,070;  grindstones,  36.251  pounds,  $5,083; 
other  natural  abrasives,  18,291  pounds,  $1,770;  artificial  abrasives,  crude  and  in  grains,  11,796 
pounds,  $793;  wheels  of  artificial  abrasives,  35.539  pounds.  $10,684;  abrasive  paper  and 
cloth,  1,671  reams,  $17,363;  and  other  artificial  abrasives,  16,044  pounds,  $2,751. 

TARIFFS  AND  IMPORT  STATISTICS 

It  is  obviously  entirely  impracticable  to  list  the  tariff  items  covering  all 
hardware  lines  but,  where  feasible,  the  rates  are  given  under  the  various  head- 
ings; the  conversions  to  Canadian  currency  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  one  American  dollar  equals  3-60  pesos,  the  Canadian  dollar  suffer- 
ing slight  variations  from  the  American.  There  are  no  tariff  preferences.  Simi- 
larly the  import  statistics  are  noted  where  the  subdivisions  are  sufficiently 
individualized  to  be  of  value.  Values  are  given  in  pesos  to  avoid  the  distortion 
resulting  from  conversion  to  Canadian  currency;  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
Canadian  dollar  value  may  be  obtained  by  taking  one-third  of  the  peso  values  of 
1932  and  two-sevenths  of  those  of  1933.  Quantities  are  in  metric  tons;  one  metric 
ton  equals  2,204-6  pounds.  The  Mexican  Department  of  Statistics  has  very 
kindly  made  available  all  possible  details  for  the  years  1932  and  1933  (as  yet 
unpublished) ,  and  acknowledgment  is  made  for  this  courtesy. 

Outlying  districts  such  as  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  American  border 
points  often  find  it  cheaper  to  import  and  pay  duty  rather  than  pay  the  high 
costs  of  transportation  from  the  Mexican  factories.  As  a  result,  import  figures 
occasionally  appear  contradictory  to  the  notes  given  but  refer  to  business  that 
may  not  be  worth  the  expense  entailed. 
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ENAMELLED  AND  PLAIN  METALWARE 

The  Mexican  statistics  of  importations  group  all  enamelled  ironware  under 
headings,  among  which  the  only  differentiation  made  is  that  by  the  weight  of 
the  article.  It  is  consequently  impossible  to  obtain  therefrom  any  accurate  idea 
of  the  amount  of  importation  of  any  particular  article  or  group  of  articles.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  local  production,  which  is  on  a  fairly  large  scale 
and  of  average  quality,  controls  the  market  for  low  and  medium  grades  of  such 
articles  as  kitchenware  and  sanitary  ware ;  this  refers  to  the  quantity  and  prob- 
ably the  value  of  the  total  sales.  Special  types  are  imported,  however,  and  there 
is  a  fair  sale  of  high-quality  imported  enamelled  household  ware  such  as  coffee 
percolators,  coffee  grinders,  kettles,  hand  and  mixing  bowls,  covered  roasters, 
towel  racks,  and  similar  lines  where  chipping  and  discolouration  are  particularly 
undesirable  to  the  more  fastidious  housewife.  Imported  enamelled  steel  ice  boxes 
also  find  a  fair  sale.  Plumbing  fixtures  of  foreign  make  still  command  the  quality 
market.  Tinware  is  imported  in  less  and  less  degree,  although  a  certain  number 
of  galvanized  iron  and  steel  articles  such  as  buckets  are  still  brought  in. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  following  statistics  of  importations  of  "  articles  of 
enamelled  iron,  in  whole  or  in  part,  n.o.p.,"  that  there  was  a  considerable  drop 
from  1932  to  1933,  probably  caused  by  increasing  sales  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duct:— 

1932  1933 


M.  Tons 

Pesos 

M.  Tons 

Pesos 

Weighing  up  to  10  kilograms  (22  lbs.) 

each: 

Total  

138.5 

147,980 

129.9 

122,657 

83.0 

60,392 

94.6 

69,716 

38.4 

71,903 

28.3 

46,548 

Holland  

4.5 

2,972 

4.3 

2,639 

5.0 

5,451 

0.1 

383 

1.9 

2,147 

1.0 

1,300 

1.9 

1,041 

0.7 

1,196 

1932 

1933 

M.  Tons 

Pesos 

M.  Tons 

Pesos 

Weighing  over  10  kilograms  each: 

8.5 

11,702 

3.2 

11,337 

7.8 

10,804 

2.8 

9,372 

0.6 

718 

0.4 

1,919 

(The  import  duty  on  articles  of  enamelled  iron,  n.o.p.  is  65  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or 
about  $8.19  Canadian  per  100  lbs.  when  each  article  weighs  up  to  10  kilograms  and  40  centavos 
per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $5.04  Canadian  per  100  lbs.  when  the  weight  of  each  article  is  over 
10  kilograms). 

The  following  four  fractions  of  the  import  statistics  cover  a  great  variety 
of  materials  under  the  general  heading  of  "  articles  of  iron  or  steel,  n.o.p.,"  but 
they  may  be  of  interest  and  possibly  of  value  in  giving  a  general  idea  of  the 
amount  of  business;  they  at  least  show  an  increase  of  importations: — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos      M.  Tons  Pesos 
Articles  of  iron  or  steel,  n.o.p.,  weighing  up  to  1  kilogram  (2.2  lbs.)  each: 


Total   598.1  1,313.835  710.0  1,733,331 

Germany   304.3  641,991  390.2  916,104 

United  States   235.2  551,053  243.7  632,422 

Great  Britain   25.4  44,204  35.0  83,777 

France    10.4  25,386  10.2  38,340 

Canada   8.8  18,404  4.6  5,581 

Czechoslovakia   2.6  5,233  5.7  21,428 

Austria   1.9  3,127  11.0  15,934 


(The  import  duty  on  this  type  of  merchandise  is  80  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or 
$10.08  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 
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1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos      M.  Tons 
The  same,  weighing  over  1  and  up  to  10  kilograms  (2.2  lbs.)  each: 

Total   115.4       211,351       109.9  243,469 

United  States   93.1       172,080        82.2  192,852 

Germany   9.1         18,688        15.0  26,987 

Great  Britain   6.9  9,660  4.5  5,228 

Austria   1.0  3,163  2.0  8,596 

France   1.2  1,846  1.7  2,950 

Canada   0.9  933  2.0  2,542 

(The  import  duty  on  this  classification  is  60  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $7.56 
Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos      M.  Tons  Pesos 
The  same,  weighing  over  10  and  up  to  50  kilograms  (110.2  lbs.)  each: 

Total   104.8       186,291        75.4  151,889 

United  States   66.1       137,955        53.2  118,348 

Great  Britain   33.5        39,025        12.1  17,248 

Germany   1.2  5,365  7.1  6,971 

(The  import  duty  is  30  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $3.78  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos      M.  Tons  Pesos 
The  same,  weighing  over  50  kilograms  each: 

Total   115.2       174,535       103.9  432,137 

United  States   89.5       151,351        40.7  72,502 

France   55.5  346,869 

Great  Britain   17.0        18,950  7.4  11,278 

Germany   8.5  3,571         ....  141 

(The  import  duty  is  20  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $2.52  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

The  above  four  categories  include  a  thousand-and-one  different  articles. 
Among  the  articles  of  light  weight  are  such  products  as  corkscrews,  bottle-openers, 
flour-sifters,  ice-picks,  steel  rat-traps,  handles  and  knobs,  curtain  rods,  etc.,  all 
of  which  find  a  ready  sale. 

ALU  MINIUM  WARE 

Utensils  in  general,  but  particularly  kitchen  utensils  of  aluminium,  are  also 
manufactured  in  adequate  quantities  for  the  requirements  of  Mexico  and  in  the 
light-weight  field  practically  control  the  market.  The  heavier  weights,  with  a 
much  more  limited  outlet,  have  continued  to  be  imported;  a  good-quality  heavy 
weight  is  now  being  produced  in  Mexico  City  and  will  undoubtedly  affect  impor- 
tations. Cast  aluminium  kitchenware  is  practically  unknown,  and,  because  of 
the  greater  costs  in  duty  and  freight,  is  not  expected  to  find  any  sale  of  import- 
ance. Importations  of  all  types  of  aluminiumware  will  probably  still  continue 
in  spite  of  local  production,  especially  for  the  high-class  trade  and  of  special  or 
novelty  articles;  it  cannot  be  expected,  however,  that  there  will  be  any  marked 
or  continued  increase  over  the  present  amounts. 

The  following  statistics  of  importations  in  1932  and  1933,  while  under  the 
general  heading  "  articles  of  aluminium,  n.o.p.,"  probably  include  the  greater  part 
of  the  aluminium  kitchenware  as  well  as  the  innumerable  other  items  of  the 
weights  specified: — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos      M.  Tons  Pesos 
Weighing  up  to  1  kilogram  (2.2  lbs.)  each: 

Total   15.0       101,826        20.6  146,854 

United  States   9.0         63.192         12.9  94.788 

Germany   3.7         23.315  5.2  29.125 

France   1.1  9,054  1.6  17,893 

(The  import  duty  on  articles  of  this  weight  is  2.10  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $26.46 
Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos      M.  Tons  Pesos 
Weighing  over  1  and  up  to  5  kilograms  (11  lbs.)  each: 

Total  ..  ..  •   4.6        13.008  7.0  35,131 

United  States   4.2         11.394  6.9  34,643 

Others   0.4  1,614  0.1  488 

(The  import  duty  on  this  type  is  1.80  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $22.68  Canadian 
per  100  lbs.) 
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1932  1933 

M.  Tons      Pesos  M.  Tons  Pesos 

Weighing  over  5  kilograms  each: 

Total   2.2         11,058  6.1  30,188 

United  States   2.1  9,738  6.1  29,809 

Others   0.1  1,320         ....  379 

(The  import  duty  on  this  type  is  1.20  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $15.12  Canadian 
per  100  lbs.) 

CURTAIN  HARDWARE 

There  is  a  good  market  for  curtain  hardware  of  all  kinds,  but  in  particular 
light  brass-plated  curtain  rods  with  their  accompanying  hooks,  which  are  usually 
packed  in  light  cardboard  boxes,  each  containing  fifty  pieces  and  an  envelope  or 
small  box  with  100  hooks.  Hollow  brass-plated  rings  also  find  a  ready  sale. 
Germany  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  part  of  this  business,  but  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  have  also  had  a  share.  The  market  for  solid  brass  fittings 
and  the  larger  sizes  of  curtain  rods  is  limited. 

TRUNK  HARDWARE 

There  is  a  good  importation  of  trunk  hardware  into  Mexico;  it  is  supplied 
principally  by  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  main  demand  is  for  locks, 
corners,  and  snaps,  there  being  much  less  sale  for  strap  buckles  or  ends. 

COFFIN  HARDWARE 

There  is  a  fair  trade  in  imported  coffin  coverings  and  equipment,  which  is 
supplied  mainly  by  Germany,  especially  for  the  cheaper  trade.  The  coffins  of 
the  poor  have  no  handles  nor  other  metallic  ornaments,  and  consequently  the 
only  business  in  handles,  etc.,  is  for  the  wealthier  classes.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
business  warrants  any  effort  to  share  it. 

builders'  hardware 

Hinges  of  iron  or  steel  are  manufactured  in  Mexico,  but  special  types  or 
sizes  and  those  of  better  quality  are  still  imported,  as  are  spring  hinges.  Screws 
are  bought  locally.  Hinges  of  brass  or  other  material  have  no  separate  classifi- 
cation in  the  tariff  nor  statistics,  as  they  appear  under  "  articles  of  

nor  are  they  imported  in  any  quantity.  The  following  are  the  details  of  importa- 
tions of  iron  or  steel  hinges  in  1932  and  1933: — 

1932  1933 

M.  Tons      Pesos  M.  Tons  Pesos 

Total                                                     23.7        33,187  36.9  48,741 

United  States                                       11.3         19,601  16.2  24,304 

Germany                                                9.2         12,251  15.0  20,023 

Sweden                                                2.6            982  5.0  3,708 

(The  import  duty  on  iron  or  steel  hinges  is  80  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $10.08 
Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

Locks  and  padlocks  find  a  good  demand-,  which  is  principally  for  the  cheap 
variety,  at  present  supplied  mainly  by  the  United  States,  which,  with  Germany, 
also  caters  to  the  more  limited  demand  for  the  quality  product.  Padlocks  find 
a  steady  sale  due  to  the  common  practice  of  padlocking  garden  gates,  etc.,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  locks.  The  following  statistics  of  the  importations  of  locks 
of  iron  or  steel  do  not,  of  course,  include  those  of  brass  or  other  materials  nor 
padlocks  which  fall  under  the  items  "  articles  of. . . .": — 

1932  1933 

M.  Tons      Pesos  M.  Tons  Pesos 

Total                                                        60.7       140,743  104.9  260,392 

Germany                                              32.4         69,661  63.1  155.989 

United  States  •       26.8         67,790  39.2  97,993 

Great  Britain                                       0.6          1,848  1.7  5,049 

(The  import  duty  on  locks  of  iron  or  steel  is  80  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $10.08 
Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 
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CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  WHEAT  FLOUR 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Values  are  expressed  in  Cuban  pesos,  which  are  approximately  equal  in  value  ito  the 

United  States  dollar) 

Havana,  September  22, 1934. — Cuba  neither  grows  wheat  nor  manufactures 
wheat  flour.  Imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Cuba  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1934  amounted  to  624,007  bags  of  196  pounds  net  each,  exceeding  those  during 
the  same  period  of  the  two  previous  years  and  about  equalling  imports  in  the 
January-August  period  of  1931,  when  626,616  bags  were  brought  into  the  island. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  1929  Cuba  imported  852,623  bags.  At  the 
present  rate,  importation  bids  fair  to  exceed  900,000  bags,  or  88,200  short  tons 
net  weight,  during  this  calendar  year.  The  extent  of  the  market,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  open  to  Canadian  development,  can  be  appreciated  from  the 
following  statistics  of  imports  for  the  full  calendar  years  mentioned: — 

1929  1930  1931  1932  1933       Jan.-Aug.,  1934 

Figures  in  1,000  Bags  of  196  Pounds  each  net 
1,269  1,053  904  797  805  624 

Cuban  baking  methods  require  a  dough  which  retains  its  elasticity  during 
a  long  period  of  fermentation,  which,  in  turn,  necessitates  the  use  of  a  flour  with 
a  high  content  of  fine-quality  gluten.  Flour  milled  from  Canadian  wheat  satis- 
fies this  requirement,  and  consequently  70  per  cent  of  the  imports  are  of  flour 
made  from  Canadian  wheat,  the  remainder  of  flour  made  from  Minnesota,  Texas, 
and  Kansas  grain.  Of  the  Canadian  flour,  however,  about  90  per  cent  is  milled 
in  bond  at  Buffalo  by  American  firms,  the  balance  being  supplied  by  Canadian 
millers.  The  law  which  has  been  in  force  since  January  2,  1931,  obliging  bakers 
to  use  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  yuca  flour  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  and 
pastry,  has  been  abrogated. 

Some  70  per  cent  of  the  flour  imported  is  shipped  via  New  York,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder  is  routed  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  A  little  over  two-thirds 
of  the  total  is  destined  for  Havana  city  and  province.  Santiago  de  Cuba  and 
Cienfuegos  are  the  two  next  important  centres. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  general  tariff  on  wheat  flour  entering  Cuba  is  $1.30  per  100  kilograms, 
which  applies  to  flour  milled  in  Canada.  Under  the  new  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  which  went  into  force  on  September  3, 
1934,  wheat  flour  milled  in  the  United  States  and  made  entirely  of  wheat  grown 
in  the  United  States  is  accorded  a  preferential  reduction  of  40  per  cent  from 
the  general  tariff,  or  a  rate  of  78  cents  per  100  kilograms.  On  wheat  flour  milled 
in  the  United  States  from  Canadian  wheat  the  preference  is  30  per  cent,  or  a 
rate  of  91  cents  per  100  kilograms.  The  latter  preference  is,  however,  offset  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  internal  revenue  tax  in  the  United  States  on  the  Cana- 
dian wheat  used  in  flour  milled  in  the  United  States  and  exported  to  Cuba 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  preference  accorded  by  Cuba  to  such  flour. 

Two  additional  modifications  of  the  tariff  under  the  United  States — Cuba 
Treaty  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  flour.  The  first  and  most 
important  is  the  removal  of  the  consumption  tax.  Within  a  period  of  not  more 
than  two  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  agreement  becomes  effective,  the 
consumption  tax  on  imported  wheat  flour  of  a  half  cent  per  pound  established 
by  law  of  July  29,  1932,  will  be  abolished.  The  second  modification  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  Cuban  consular  fees  on  all  products  from  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  2  per 
cent.  The  first  sentence  of  Article  VI  of  the  general  conditions  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  reads  as  follows:  "  On  and  after  July  1,  1935,  fees,  charges,  or  executions 
imposed  by  the  Republic  of  Cuba  on  the  United  States  of  America  for  consular 
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certification  of  invoices  and  for  other  consular  services  pertaining  to  the  docu- 
mentation of  any  shipment  of  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  territory  of  the  other  country,  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  2  per  centum 
of  the  free-on-board  (f.o.b.)  invoice  value  of  the  merchandise  concerned.  .  . 
The  Cuban  law  which  raised  consular  fees  from  2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  expires 
June  30,  1935.  Although  Article  VI  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  secures  only  for 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  a  maximum  consular  fee  of  2  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
Cuban  merchants  anticipate  that  when  the  present  Cuban  consular  law  expires 
the  2  per  cent  rate  will  apply  to  all  countries. 

INCREASE  IN  CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS 

Shipments  of  Canadian  flour  to  Cuba  have  risen  from  22,970  barrels  valued 
at  $71,695  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1933,  to  62,805  barrels  valued 
at  $233,114  for  the  1934  fiscal  year. 

MARKET  FOR    ABRASIVE    WHEELS  IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Values  are  expressed  in  Cuban  pesos,  which  are  approximately  equal  in  value  to 

United  States  dollars) 

Havana,  September  21,  1934. — As  no  abrasive  wheels  are  produced  in  Cuba, 
they  have  to  be  imported.  Most  of  those  employed  are  of  natural  stone,  but  the 
machine  shops  of  sugar  mills,  railway  and  tramway  companies,  electric  power 
and  light  corporations,  and  automobile  and  omnibus  garages  demand  the  artifici- 
ally built-up  wheel.  As  the  majority  of  Cuban  industrial  concerns  have  sur- 
vived the  economic  depression  only  by  means  of  the  utmost  economy,  purchases 
of  abrasive  wheels  have  dropped  to  very  small  proportions.  The  market  is  now 
improving,  however,  and  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  at  the  Trade 
Commissioner's  office.  Imports  have  increased  from  a  value  of  $12,721  in  1932 
to  $16,000  in  the  year  1933.  Germany  obtains  most  of  the  trade,  followed  by 
the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Norway. 

The  restricted  market,  which  is  the  result  of  the  slowing  down  of  industry, 
has  resulted  in  distributors  holding  only  the  wheels  for  which  there  is  the  greatest 
demand.  Broadly  speaking,  general  service  stones  of  vitrified  aluminous  oxide, 
in  grain  sizes  numbers  30,  36,  46,  54,  60,  and  70,  and  in  grades  of  hardness  4,  5, 
and  6,  are  required  by  the  Cuban  trade. 

The  general  import  tariff  on  abrasive  wheels  is  $1.25  per  100  kilograms, 
and  the  tariff  for  the  United  States  is  $1  per  100  kilograms. 

The  base  price  on  which  United  States  quotations  are  made,  of  one  aluminous 
oxide,  vitrified,  straight  wheel,  size  J  inch  by  6  inches,  is  $2.90  per  wheel,  c.i.f. 
Havana.  In  some  quotations  there  is  a  discount  of  as  high  as  75  per  cent.  Terms 
to  new  buyers  should  be  cash  against  documents,  Havana. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  has  an  inquiry  from  a  commission  agent 
who  wishes  to  act  as  representative  for  a  manufacturer  of  abrasive  wheels. 

ARGENTINE  PAINT  TRADE 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds) 

domestic  production 

Buenos  Aires,  August  28,  1934. — Before  the  war,  although  there  was  a  small 
production  of  various  types  of  paint  in  Argentina,  the  local  industry  was  rela- 
tively insignificant  and  a  number  of  world-renowned  foreign  manufacturers 
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enjoyed  a  market  for  their  products  in  this  country.  However,  with  the  growth 
of  local  manufacturing  stimulated  by  high  tariffs,  the  situation  has  greatly 
changed  during  the  last  few  years,  with  the  result  that  at  the  present  time  by 
far  the  largest  share  of  the  total  consumption  of  paints  in  Argentina  is  supplied 
by  the  domestic  industry. 

According  to  the  latest  official  statistics,  some  fourteen  factories  were  operat- 
ing in  1931.  From  inquiries  made  in  the  trade,  there  are  now  understood  to  be 
somewhere  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  factories  producing  paints  and  allied 
products,  and  in  addition  there  are  a  number  of  small  firms  engaged  in  the  grind- 
ing and  mixing  of  various  raw  materials  on  a  limited  scale. 

The  production  of  the  local  industry  now  includes  ready-mixed  water  and 
oil  paints,  paste  paints,  prepared  paints,  enamels,  lacquers,  oil  and  alcohol 
varnishes,  red  lead,  powder  paints,  distempers,  and  fillers. 

Of  the  above  list  of  locally  made  products,  the  bulk  is  comprised  of  ready- 
mixed  paints  sold  for  domestic  use,  etc.,  and  paste  paints  in  oil  for  general  con- 
tractors' work. 

There  is  still  a  section  of  the  paint  trade  that  has  not  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  domestic  industry,  particularly  in  pyroxyline  lacquers  and  kindred  paints 
employed  chiefly  in  the  automobile  industry,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  several 
other  industries.  This  import  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  United  States 
firms,  although  English  and  German  manufacturers  are  also  getting  a  share  of 
the  business.  Apart  from  these  special  lacquers,  there  is  a  declining  trade  in 
various  liquid  paints,  pastes,  varnishes,  and  enamels.  However,  while  certain 
well-known  foreign  brands  are  still  being  imported  into  this  market,  the  tendency 
is  for  the  corresponding  domestic  product  to  gain  favour  at  the  expense  of  the 
foreign  article. 

The  quality  of  locally  made  paint  has  not  yet  reached  the  standard  of 
foreign  manufacturers  in  countries  where  the  paint  and  varnish  industry  has 
been  long  established.  The  product  of  the  domestic  paint  industry  has,  how- 
ever, been  improving  in  recent  years,  and  a  further  impetus  to  this  development 
has  been  given  by  the  establishment  of  local  plants  by  two  well-known  foreign 
manufacturers  who  previously  exported  their  finished  products  to  this  market. 
Even  in  the  case  of  lacquers  for  the  automobile  trade,  the  domestic  production 
is  beginning  to  gain  ground  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  imports  can 
maintain  their  present  position. 

Meanwhile,  in  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  local  industry,  it 
is  considered  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  a  manufacturer  to  introduce 
a  new  line  of  prepared  paints,  enamels,  or  varnishes  in  the  face  of  the  existing 
competition  from  the  domestic  industry  and  imported  brands  already  on  the 
market. 

OUTLET  FOR  BASIC  MATERIALS 

While  there  is  little  to  be  done  in  exporting  new  lines  of  paint  to  this  market, 
the  development  of  the  local  industry  is  providing  an  outlet  for  a  variety  of 
basic  materials  used  in  manufacture,  and  there  is  a  considerable  outlet  among 
importers  for  colours,  earths,  etc.,  for  distribution  to  retailers  and  consumers 
who  do  their  own  mixing. 

Among  the  basic  products  used  by  the  Argentine  paint  industry,  linseed  oil 
is,  of  course,  supplied  almost  entirely  from  domestic  seed.  There  is  also  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  local  gypsum,  and  certain  pigments  made  up  from  imported 
chemicals,  red  oxide,  white  lead,  etc.,  are  now  being  produced  to  some  extent. 
There  is,  however,  a  substantial  and  growing  demand  for  a  variety  of  raw 
materials  from  abroad. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

Included  in  the  principal  imports  are  the  following:  bronze  powder, 
aluminium  powder,  asbestos  powder  and  asbestine,  bichromate  of  sodium. 
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bichromate  of  potash,  ochres  and  other  earths,  ultramarine  blue  and  green,  red 
lead,  titanium,  Prussian  blue,  sulphate  of  barite,  blanc  fixe,  lithopone,  zinc  oxide, 
lead  oxide,  iron  red  oxide,  ferrites,  talc,  chalk,  carbon  black,  lamp  black,  and 
turpentine. 

A  number  of  the  materials  used  in  the  paint  industry  are  not  separately 
classified  in  the  statistical  returns.  However,  the  import  figures  given  below 
for  the  principal  groups  of  paint  materials  imported  into  Argentina  in  recent 
years  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  demand  in  this  market.  Imports  by 
individual  countries  are  not  yet  available  for  1933. 

IMPORTS  AND  PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Bronze  Powder.— -Total  1982,  36,740  kg.  (Germany  33,953  kg.) ;  total  1933,  38,736  kg. 

Aluminium  Powder  or  Wire  (principally  powder). — Total  1932,  14,091  kg.  (Germany  6,312 
kg.,  Canada  4,032  kg.) ;  total  1933,  27,640  kg. 

Asbestos  Board  or  Powder  (principally  powder). — Total  1932,  356,751  kg.  (United  King- 
dom 236,137  kg.,  United  States  75,415  kg.,  Germany  13,452  kg.) ;  total  1933,  434,799  kg. 

Ochres  and  Earths  in  General— Total  1932,  2,441,288  kg.  (Germany  958,736  kg.,  Spain 
417,843  kg.,  United  Kingdom  382,079  kg.,  United  States  282,007  kg.) ;  total  1933,  2,899,888  kg. 

Prussian  Blue.— Total  1932,  19.975  kg.  (Germany  10,657  kg.,  Holland  3,437  kg.,  United 
States  3,401  kg.) ;  total  1933,  23,224  kg. 

Ultramarine  Blue  and  Green.— Total  1932,  544,131  kg.  (United  Kingdom  278,007  kg.,  Bel- 
gium 96,384  kg.,  Germany  52,955  kg.) ;  total  1933,  529,710  kg. 

Lead  Oxide.— Total  1932,  98,040  kg.  (United  Kingdom  40,844  kg.,  United  States  31,490 
kg.,  Germany  19,229  kg.) ;  total  1933,  77,152  kg. 

Iron  Red  Oxide.— Total  1932,  902,983  kg.  ($pain  702,851  kg.,  United  Kingdom  63,398  kg., 
Germany  54,790  kg.) ;  total  1933,  829,526  kg. 

Zinc  Oxide.— -Total  1932,  1,277,149  kg.  (United  Kingdom  487,380  kg.,  Germany  435,360  kg., 
Belgium  174,480  kg.) ;  total  1933,  1,697,106  kg. 

Red  Lead.— Total  1932,  168,270  kg.  (United  Kingdom  102,564  kg.,  United  States  29,187 
kg.) ;  total  1933,  193,231  kg. 

White  Lead.— Total  1932,  119,674  kg.  (United  Kingdom  73,706  kg.,  United  States  23,098 
kg.);  total  1933,  110,698  kg. 

Carbon  Black,  Lamp  Black,  etc.— Total  1932,  955,091  kg.  (United  States  783,350  kg., 
principally  carbon  black;  Germany  74,354  kg.;  Italy  47,389  kg.,  principally  lamp  or  smoke 
black) ;  total  1933,  953,351  kg. 

Chalk.— Total  1932,  5,560,884  kg.  (Belgium  3,607,885  kg.,  Denmark  822,900  kg.,  France 
381,032  kg.) ;  total  1(933,  5,158,410  kg. 

Lithopone.— Total  1932,  996,703  kg.  (Germany  771,873  kg.,  Belgium  120,488  kg.,  Holland 
75,589  kg.) ;  total  1933,  1,196,536  kg. 

Blanc  Fixe.— -Total  1932,  218,093  kg.  (Germany  151,411  kg.,  United  States  37,411  kg.); 
total  1933,  346,103  kg. 

Sulphate  of  Barite.— -Total  1932,  3,126,666  kg.  (Germany  1,656,296  kg.,  Spain  805,000  kg., 
Italy  557,794  kg.) ;  total  1933,  3,268,084  kg. 

Bichromate  of  Sodium.— -Total  1932,  227,085  kg.  (United  States  150,904  kg.,  United  King- 
dom 32,587  kg.) ;  total  1933,  246,426  kg. 

Bichromate  of  Potash.— -Total  1932,  67,534  kg.  (Germany  53,800  kg.,  United  States  11,167 
kg.) ;  total  1933,  124,762  kg. 

Turpentine.— Total  1932,  721,146  kg.  (United  States  633,685  kg.,  Germany  24,189  kg.) ; 
total  1933,  834,448  kg. 

Although  separate  statistics  are  not  available,  this  market  regularly  imports 
ferrites.  The  United  States  is  a  competitive  source  of  supply  for  this  product, 
and  imports  are  from  time  to  time  brought  in  from  Canada. 

Providing  that  competitive  prices  can  be  offered,  and  the  exchange  problem 
overcome,  there  should  'be  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  exporters  to  obtain  a 
share  of  the  trade  in  several  of  the  basic  materials  for  the  paint  trade  which 
are  produced  in  the  Dominion. 
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EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

Canada  is  in  an  unfavourable  position  as  regards  obtaining  official  exchange 
under  the  present  system  in  force  in  Argentina.  Being  a  relatively  unimportant 
buyer  of  this  country's  products,  the  Dominion  is  not  looked  upon  as  being 
entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  certain  other  countries  exporting  paint 
materials  to  this  country,  such  as  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  As  a 
result  exchange  for  most  Canadian  products  has  to  be  liquidated  through  the 
free  market,  which  during  the  present  year  up  until  July  was  operating  at  rates 
anywhere  from  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  those  on  the  official  market.  However, 
the  spread  between  the  free  and  the  official  market  has  decreased  considerably 
lately,  the  difference  at  time  of  writing  being  approximately  6  per  cent,  so  that 
the  advantage  to  certain  European  countries  has  been  somewhat  curtailed.  For 
details  regarding  the  Argentine  exchange  regulations  interested  firms  are  referred 
to  a  report  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1589  (July  14,  1934) .  Certain  data  regarding  prices  on  several  raw  materials 
being  imported  into  this  market  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Canadian  firms  who  are  not  already 
represented,  and  who  wish  to  test  out  the  possibilities  in  this  market,  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  NORWAY  IN  1933 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  1932  imports.   One  Norwegian  krone  equals  $0-268  at  par) 

Oslo,  September  1,  1934. — Of  the  items  included  in  the  Norwegian  import 
statistics  for  1933,  as  published  by  the  Norwegian  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
the  following  should  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  as  indicating  Canada's 
contributions  to  this  market,  as  well  as  the  imports  into  Norway  of  such  articles 
as  are  manufactured  in  Canada  and  for  which  a  market  might  possibly  be  found 
in  this  country. 

FOODSTUFFS 

The  total  imports  of  casings  during  1933  amounted  to  240-5  tons  (293-6), 
of  which  93  tons  came  from  the  United  States,  56-4  tons  from  Denmark,  36-2 
tons  from  Sweden,  and  25-7  tons  from  China.  Unsmoked  meat,  other  than  in 
whole  carcasses,  was  imported  to  a  total  of  207-2  tons,  Canada  being 
credited  with  4  tons  (nil),  the  Argentine  with  86-3  tons,  the  United  States  with 
53-7  tons,  Finland  with  24-8  tons,  and  Sweden  with  17  tons.  The  trade  in  salted 
salmon  aggregated  246-7  tons  (190-9),  Canada's  contribution  increasing  to  10-3 
tons  (4-5),  while  the  United  States  contributed  140-9  tons,  Germany  41-6  tons, 
Japan  25-8  tons,  and  Denmark  13-1  tons.  Imports  of  fresh  and  live  fish 
amounted  to  3,062-3  tons  (4,764-7),  Canada  being  credited  with  3  tons;  Den- 
mark was  by  far  the  largest  contributor  with  2,184-1  tons.  The  import  trade 
in  oleomargarine  decreased  somewhat,  aggregating  1,498-4  tons  (1,846-3),  of 
which  599-4  tons  came  from  the  United  States,  483-3  tons  from  the  Argentine, 
199-4  tons  from  the  Netherlands,  and  151-5  tons  from  Denmark. 

Imports  of  barley  totalled  12,491  tons  in  1933  (18,993),  Soviet  Russia  being 
credited  with  supplying  4,637  tons,  the  Argentine  3,093,  Denmark  2,156,  and 
Poland  and  Danzig  1,240  tons.  There  were  practically  no  oats  imported  during 
the  year,  the  total  imports  amounting  only  to  48  tons  as  compared  with  7,389  tons 
in  1932.  As  regards  wheat,  of  the  168,656  tons  imported  (147,771),  Canada  con- 
tributed 6,593  tons  (nil).  The  bulk  of  this  trade  was  divided  between  the  United 
States,  which  shipped  59,851  tons,  and  the  Argentine,  which  supplied  57,864  tons. 
Of  the  remainder,  26,348  tons  came  from  Soviet  Russia,  12,434  tons  from  Ger- 
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many,  and  5,560  tons  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  imports 
of  rye  aggregated  137,182  tons  (130,671),  Soviet  Russia  being  credited  with 
82,089  tons,  the  Argentine  with  26,053  tons,  and  Poland  and  Danzig  with  21,228 
tons.  Wheat  flour  was  imported  to  a  total  of  50,361  tons  (48,406) ,  Canada  still 
being  the  most  important  supplier  with  18,963  tons  (16,376),  while  14,464  tons 
came  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  7,957  tons  from  the  United 
States,  and  5,648  tons  from  France. 

The  total  imports  into  Norway  of  apples  and  pears  amounted  to  2,287-6 
tons  in  1933  (3,426),  Canada  contributing  15-4  tons  (21),  while  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  was  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  which  contributed  1,211-5  tons;  Ger- 
many was  credited  with  443-6  tons,  Australia  with  254-4  tons,  Germany  with 
443-6  tons,  and  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  with  233-1  tons.  Prunes 
were  imported  to  the  extent  of  2,005-4  tons  (2,169),  most  of  which,  1,718-6  tons, 
came  from  the  United  States;  137-8  tons  came  from  Germany.  The  imports 
of  dried  fruits  amounted  to  856-5  tons  (947),  the  United  States  again  being  the 
chief  contributor  with  743  •  8  tons,  while  Soviet  Russia  contributed  72  •  1  tons  and 
Germany  21-9  tons. 

RAW  MATERIALS  AND  WHOLLY  OR  PARTLY  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

The  imports  of  pure  silk  hosiery  during  1933  amounted  to  only  0-4  ton 
(1-4),  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being  divided  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  Felts  and  papermakers'  felts  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of 
147-6  tons  (195-2),  of  which  8-7  tons  are  credited  to  Canada,  51  tons  to  Sweden, 
43-8  tons  to  Germany,  29-6  tons  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and 
only  3-2  tons  to  the  United  States. 

The  imports  of  resin  and  similar  substances  increased  to  3,844-8  tons  in 
1933  (3,212),  most  of  which,  2,364-4  tons,  are  credited  to  the  United  States, 
Soviet  Russia  contributing  921-4  tons,  Germany  239-4,  and  France  201-2  tons. 
Rubber  tires  for  automobiles,  etc.,  were  imported  to  a  total  of  567-5  tons  (682), 
of  which  258-7  tons  were  shipped  from  the  United  States,  115-3  tons  from  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  82-1  tons  from  Belgium,  and  54-5  tons  from  Italy. 
The  total  imports  of  rubber  soles  and  heels  amounted  to  129-4  tons  (136),  44 
tons  coming  from  the  United  States,  31  tons  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  and  23-4  tons  from  Germany.  The  imports  of  galoshes  and  rubber  foot- 
wear totalled  455-2  tons,  a  considerable  increase  as  compared  with  the  294-9 
tons  imported  in  1932.  The  bulk  of  this  trade  was  divided  between  Japan,  which 
shipped  134-3  tons,  and  Sweden,  which  supplied  109-7  tons,  while  61-7  tons 
came  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  48-7  tons  from  Czechoslovakia, 
and  20-3  tons  from  the  United  States. 

The  trade  in  carbon  electrodes  decreased  to  2,418  tons  in  1933  (6,140), 
Canada's  contribution  amounting  to  250  tons  (1,071),  while  858  tons  came  from 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  631  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  623 
tons  from  Germany.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  in  raw  aluminium,  which  totalled 
only  182-8  tons  in  1933  (1,735),  was  secured  by  Austria,  while  Germany  shipped 
16-9  tons  and  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  1-4  tons.  The  imports  of 
nickel  copper  matting  increased  considerably,  aggregating  7,265-5  tons  (4,398), 
all  of  which  came  from  Canada. 

The  total  trade  in  saws  and  saw  blades  in  1933  was  valued  at  352,597  kroner 
(320,623),  205,702  kroner  being  credited  to  Sweden,  56,471  kroner  to  the  United 
States,  49,888  kroner  to  Germany,  and  24,771  kroner  to  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland.  Other  tools  and  implements  were  imported  to  an  aggregate 
value  of  2,783,905  kroner  (2,852,060),  the  most  important  supplier  being  Ger- 
many, which  shipped  goods  to  a  value  of  1,111,847  kroner,  while  Sweden  is 
credited  with  833,818  kroner,  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  with  294,443 
kroner,  the  United  States  with  286,440  kroner,  Denmark  with  134,643  kroner,  and 
Canada  with  2,647  kroner. 
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The  total  imports  of  passenger  automobiles,  including  chassis  and  tops  for 
these,  were  valued  at  4,195,000  kroner  (4,161,669),  the  two  most  important  con- 
tributors being  Denmark,  which  shipped  for  2,216,000  kroner,  and  the  United 
States,  which  shipped  for  995,000  kroner.  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
are  credited  with  372,000  kroner,  Germany  with  290,000  kroner,  and  France  with 
124,000  kroner.  Other  automobiles,  including  chassis  and  tops,  were  imported  to 
a  total  value  of  4,247,000  kroner  (3,175,598),  Denmark  shipping  for  2,293,000 
kroner,  the  United  States  for  1,043,000  kroner,  Sweden  for  598,000  kroner,  Ger- 
many for  119,000  kroner,  and  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  for  107,000 
kroner.  The  imports  of  spare  parts  and  accessories  for  automobiles  and  aero- 
planes showed  an  increase  to  2.141,737  kroner  (1,942,140),  the  bulk  of  this  trade 
being  divided  between  Denmark  and  the  United  States,  which  countries  shipped 
for  628,806  kroner  (670,394)  and  739,867  kroner  (623,022)  respectively,  smaller 
amounts  being  credited  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  France,  and 
Germany. 

Vacuum  cleaners  and  spare  parts  for  these  were  imported  to  a  total  value 
of  305,434  kroner  (462,011),  the  most  important  suppliers  being  Sweden  with 
113,273  kroner,  Denmark  with  101,841  kroner,  and  Germany  with  84,643  kroner. 
No  mention  is  made  of  Canada  under  this  group,  although  in  1932  she  was 
credited  with  having  supplied  for  2,711  kroner.  The  trade  in  accumulators  and 
spare  parts  totalled  592-4  tons  (387),  Canada  supplying  10-8  tons  (10-4),  while 
the  bulk  of  this  trade  is  credited  to  Germany,  which  shipped  314-1  tons.  Sweden 
supplied  99-5  tons,  the  United  States  71-7  tons,  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land 62-4  tons,  and  Denmark  28-9  tons. 

As  the  above  import  statistics,  as  published  by  the  Norwegian  Central 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  are  based  not  on  the  countries  of  origin  but  on  the  countries 
from  which  the  goods  are  shipped  direct  to  Norwegian  ports,  they  cannot  be 
taken  as  accurate  in  so  far  as  any  particular  country  is  concerned.  This  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  in  the  case  of  wheat,  where  most  of  the  imports  stated  as 
coming  from  the  United  States  are  undoubtedly  of  Canadian  origin. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Paul  Sykes,  Tientsin;  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Rotterdam;  Mr.  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta,  India;  Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fraser,  Kingston,  Jamaica.   Subjoined  are  their  itineraries: — 

Mr.  Sykes 

Toronto  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  8      Vernon  Nov.  16  and  17 

Ottawa   Nov.  9  and  10  Vancouver  Nov.  19  to  30 

Winnipeg  Nov.  12  Dec.  5  to  15 

Calgary  Nov.  14  Victoria  Dec.  3  to  5 

Mr.  Macgillivray 

Winnipeg  Oct.  25  Kentviile  and  Canning  . .  Nov.  20 

Montreal  Nov.  1  to  15  Halifax  Nov.  21  and  22 

Bridgetown  Nov.  19  Quebec  Nov.  26 

Mr.  Young 

Winnipeg  Oct.  12  and  13  Vancouver  (including 

Calgary  Oct.  15  Okanagan  valley)  Oct.  17  to  31 

Mr.  Grew 

St.  John  Oct.  9  Upper  Bedford  Oct.  12 

Rock  Island  and  Magog. .  Oct.  11  Ottawa  Oct.  15  and  16 

Mr.  Fraser 

Montreal  Oct.  9  to  12  Ottawa  Oct.  13  to  15 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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PAPER  AND  PULP  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  September  1,  1934. — During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 
the  Japanese  paper  manufacturing  industry,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for 
paper  and  paper  products,  showed  a  considerable  improvement  both  in  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  produced  and  in  the  prices  obtained.  The  official  curtailment  in 
production  of  55  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  been  reduced  to  50 
per  cent,  and  in  addition  an  increased  production,  varying  from  1,500  to  2,500 
short  tons  per  month,  has  been  specially  permitted  by  the  association  of  paper 
manufacturers.  The  number  of  machines  in  operation  at  the  end  of  June  num- 
bered 150  with  a  total  capacity  of  14,702  inches,  and  when  compared  with  the 
same  period  during  1933  showed  an  increase  of  5-6  per  cent.  Chemical  pulp 
consumption  amounted  to  215,992  short  tons  as  against  214,346  short  tons  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1933,  an  increase  of  about  0-8  per  cent.  The  consumption 
of  ground-wood  pulp  amounted  to  160,659  short  tons,  an  increase  of  14-5  per 
cent  over  the  period  January  to  June,  1933. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  paper  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934 
when  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1933  was  9-9  per  cent;  total 
production  amounted  to  380,566  short  tons.  Sales  aggregated  387,784  short  tons, 
an  increase  of  49,739  short  tons  (14-7  per  cent)  over  the  same  period  of  1933. 
Newsprint,  which  accounted  for  about  41  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  showed 
an  increase  by  15-6  per  cent,  and  packing,  fine,  and  ordinary  printing  papers 
increased  by  31-5,  7-2,  and  14-1  per  cent  respectively,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table: —  T     T         T  T 

°  J  an  .-June,  J  an.- June, 

1934  1933  Per  Cent 

Short  Tons  Short  Tons  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Newsprint   166,155  143,744  +  15.6 

Packing   56,809  43,208  +  31.5 

Printing,  ordinary   36,065  31,443  +  14.1 

Printing,  fine   35,712  33,300  +  7.2 

Imitation  parchment   19,500  22,545  —  13.5 

Pasteboard   18,133  19,265  —  5.9 

Writing   12,847  9,150  +  40.4 

Rolled  "Hanshi"   10,633  13,480  -  21.1 

Machine-made  Japanese  native  style..  6,352  7,139  —  11.0 

Art   4,359  3,921  +  11.2 

Coloured   3,103  4,731  —  34.4 

Other   10,898  14,299  —  23.8 

Total   380,566  346,225  +  9.9 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  paper  during  the  first  half  of  1934,  when  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1933,  showed  an  increase  of  14-1  per  cent.  This  increase  is 
attributed  to  larger  shipments  of  newsprint  from  Canada,  from  which  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  paper  originated.  Imports  of  newsprint  for  this 
period  account  for  62-4  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  as  against  59-6  per  cent 
for  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of 
total  imports  of  paper  into  Japan  for  the  first  half  of  years  1933  and  1934: — 

Imports  of  Paper  by  Countries  of  Origin 

Jan.- June,  J  an.-June, 

1934  1933  Per  Cent 

Cwt.  Cwt.  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Canada                                                        478,024  347,745  +  37.5 

Sweden                                                         60,218  88,322  -  31.8 

Germany                                                          21,912  39,281  —  44.2 

Great  Britain                                                  20,734  22,579  —  8.2 

Norway                                                             9,173  8,428  +  8.8 

United  States                                                  7,651  10.743  -  28.8 

Holland                                                             5,558  5,108  +  8.8 

France                                                              2,854  2,664  +  7.1 

Other                                                             3,611  9,388  -  61.5 

Total   609,735  534,258  +  14.1 
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Imports  of  newsprint,  as  already  stated,  account  for  62-4  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports,  an  increase  of  19-7  per  cent.  This  increased  importation  is 
credited  to  Canada,  whose  manufacturing  plants  supplied  99-1  per  cent  of  the 
total  newsprint  imports  as  against  98-9  per  cent  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1933.  In  examining  the  following  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  imports  that 
show  increases  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  activities  of  various  Japanese  indus- 
tries. For  example,  the  increase  in  foreign  purchases  of  packing  paper  reflects 
an  increased  purchasing  power  at  departmental  and  other  stores;  wallpaper 
imports  indicate  a  greater  activity  in  restaurants,  cafes,  and  other  present-day 
amusement  centres. 

Imports  of  Paper 


Newsprint  

Packing  

Imitation  parchment  

Printing  

Writing  

Coloured  

Pasteboard  

Imitation  Japanese  and  tissue, 

Drawing  

Chinese  

Wall  

Blotting  , 

Art  

Filter  

Cigarette   

Other  


Total 


Jan.-June, 

Jan.-June, 

1934 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

381,700 

318,715 

+ 

19.7 

155,749 

101,647 

+ 

53.2 

30,956 

64,892 

52.3 

11,944 

11,111 

+ 

7.5 

8,259 

9,558 

13.6 

7,101 

5,605 

+ 

26.7 

6,014 

6,719 

10.5 

4,190 

12,221 

65.7 

1,135 

1,231 

7.9 

937 

570 

+ 

64.4 

712 

427 

+ 

66.7 

385 

787 

51.1 

127 

147 

13.6 

10 

11 

3 

9.1 

516 

614 

16.0 

609,735 

534,258 

+ 

14.1 

Imports  of  Newsprint 


Jan.-June, 

Jan.-June, 

1934 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

378,216 

315,167 

+  20.0 

1,873 

1,722 

+  8.8 

1,341 

1,017 

+  31.9 

140 

185 

-  24.3 

15 

575 

-  97.4 

49 

115 

381,700 

318,715 

-f  19.7 

Canada   

United  States  

Great  Britain  

Norway  

Holland  

Germany  

Other   

Total  

EXPORTS  OF  PAPER 

Exports  of  paper  and  paper  manufactures,  due  to  a  further  improvement  in 
Sino-Japanese  relations  and  to  a  larger  use  of  paper  in  Manchuria,  increased  by 
22-7  per  cent  during  the  period  under  review  when  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1933.  In  the  exportation  of  paper,  all  classes  showed  an  increase  with 
the  exception  of  "  Torinoko  "  paper.  An  increase  of  22  per  cent  is  recorded  in 
exports  of  paper  manufactures,  the  value  amounting  to  4.806,358  yen  as  against 
3,939,078  yen  for  1933. 

Exports  of  Paper 


Printing  

Pasteboard  

Torinoko  

Japanese  native  style 

Cigarette   

Packing  

Other  

Total  


Jan.-June, 

Jan.-June, 

1934 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

377,196 

364,839 

+  8.3 

145,053 

108,335 

+  33.9 

61,331 

70,993 

-  13.6 

57,635 

42,363 

+  36.1 

29,356 

16,619 

+  76.6 

26,215 

17,849 

+  46.9 

122,257 

46,776 

+  161.4 

819,043 

667,774 

+  22.7 
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PULP 

Imports  of  pulp  into  Japan  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  when  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1933  showed  an  increase  of  21-2  per  cent  and  amounted 
to  114,613  short  tons.  This  was  due  undoubtedly  to  the  continued  activities  in 
the  Japanese  rayon  industry,  which  required  an  increased  supply  of  pulp.  With 
the  sole  exception  of  Canada,  all  countries  showed  increased  shipments  to  Japan, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  pulp  imports: — 

Imports  of  Pulp 

Jan.-June,  Jan.-June, 

1934  1933  Per  Cent 

Short  Tons     Short  Tons      Inc.  or  Dec. 


United  States   36,657  25,546  +  43.5 

Sweden   28,243  12,466  +126.6 

Canada   19,628  30,972  -  36.6 

Norway   19,202  17,787  +  8.0 

Germany   2,884  2,674  +  7.9 

Czechoslovakia   479  277  +  73.0 

Other   7,520  4,883  +  54.0 


Total   114,613  94,605  +  21.2 


MANCHURIAN  CROP  ESTIMATE  FOR  1934 

A.  K.  Doull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Tientsin,  August  31,  1934. — After  a  joint  investigation  in  July  by  the  Man- 
chukuo  Department  of  Industry  and  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company, 
Manchukuo's  1934  crops  are  estimated  at  16,021,490  metric  tons,  which  repre- 
sents a  decrease  of  828,200  metric  tons  or  5  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  1933 
estimated  yield. 

Of  this  total,  soya  beans  are  estimated  at  4,372,220  metric  tons,  kaoliang  at 
3,962,160  metric  tons,  millet  at  2,727,030  metric  tons,  and  wheat  at  767,180  metric 
tons.  Comparison  of  these  estimates  with  last  year's  estimated  yields  shows  a 
decrease  of  soya  beans  by  228,780  metric  tons  (5  per  cent),  kaoliang  by  59,730 
metric  tons  (10  per  cent),  millet  by  457,440  metric  tons  (14  per  cent),  and  wheat 
by  96,270  metric  tons  (11  per  cent).  Maize  is  expected  to  yield  1,767,980  metric 
tons,  which  figure  shows  an  increase  of  9,100  metric  tons  or  1  per  cent  over  the 
1933  estimated  yield. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Manchukuo's  total  crop  estimate  for  1934, 
showing  area  under  cultivation  and  estimated  production  of  staple  agricultural 
products: — 

Area  of  Crops    Crop  Forecast  Compared  with  1933 
(Hectares)      (Metric  Tons)      (Metric  Tons) 


Soya  beans   3,492,040  4,372,220  -228,780 

Other  beans   293,690  284,710  —  19,520 

Kaoliang   2,536,830  3,962,160  -  59,730 

Millet   2,173,720  2,727,030  -457,440 

Maize   1,066,690  1,767,980  +  9,100 

Wheat   919,740  767,180  -  96,270 

Rice   103,650  213,190  +  44,180 

Upland  rice   125,980  176,460  +  33,310 

Miscellaneous   1,400,420  1,750,560  —  53,050 


Total   12,112,760  16,021,490  -828,200 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Preference  Regulations  in  Barbados 

Tariff  regulations  of  Barbados  assented  to  on  July  18,  1934,  amend  previous 
preference  regulations  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1552,  October 
28,  1933,  page  720),  which  provided  that  for  the  purpose  of  granting  tariff  prefer- 
ence goods  should  not  be  deemed  to  be  manufactured  in  the  British  Empire 
unless  at  least  50  per  cent  of  their  total  value  is  the  result  of  labour  within  the 
British  Empire.  The  new  regulations  provide  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content 
requirement  for  tariff  purposes  on  the  list  of  goods  for  which  the  United  King- 
dom prescribed  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1516,  February  18,  1933,  pages  231-33),  and  also  on  confectionery, 
including  chocolate  creams  and  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds;  jams,  jellies,  and  mar- 
malades; canned  and  bottled  fruits;  other  kinds  of  preserved  fruits,  including 
candied  and  crystallized  fruits,  and  peel;  refined  and  unrefined  sugar;  molasses 
and  syrup.  A  75  per  cent  Empire  content  is  prescribed  on  certain  optical  goods 
and  parts,  and  a  25  per  cent  Empire  content  on  all  other  articles. 

Netherlands  Import  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1569 
(February  24,  1934),  page  288,  concerning  certificates  of  origin  for  shipments 
to  the  Netherlands  of  goods  subject  to  import  restriction,  the  Department  of 
Economic  Affairs  has  authorized  that  the  certificate  of  origin  covering  such  goods 
may  be  given  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  at 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Amherst,  and  Ottawa.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Affairs  has  also  approved  the  following  form  in  which  this 
certificate  of  origin  may  be  given: — 

I  (name  of  secretary),  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association  of  (name 
of  cit}0,  incorporated  under  an  Act  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  1902, 
hereby  certify  (that  the  goods  described  on  this  invoice  are  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

(Sgd.)   


Place  and  date   

The  signature  of  the  competent  officer  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  official 
seal  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association. 

Licence  Fees  in  Belgium 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that, 
in  virtue  of  a  royal  decree  dated  September  8  and  effective  September  11,  the 
licences  for  the  importation  into  Belgium  of  the  following  products  are  now 

subject  to  the  fees  given  hereafter: — 

Coal  and  agglomerated  coal  for  domestic  use,  15  fr.1  per  metric  ton2;  coal  and  agglomer- 
ated coal  for  an}'  other  uses,  10  fr.  per  metric  ton;  oilcakes,  10  fr.  per  100  kg.3;  living  cattle, 
1  fr.  per  kg.  (live  weight) ;  sheep,  90  centimes  per  kg.  (live  weight) ;  swine,  75  centimes  per 
kg.  (live  weight) ;  fresh  beef,  2  fr.  per  kg.;  fresh  mutton,  1-75  fr.  per  kg.;  fresh  pork,  1  fr. 
per  kg.;  frozen  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  1  fr.  per  kg.;  liver  puddings,  puddings  of  any  other 
meat,  sausages,  saveloys,  and  the  like,  preserved  meat  n.s.m.,  3  fr.  per  kg.;  meat  n.s.m., 
merely  cooked,  smoked,  or  salted,  imported  otherwise  ithan  in  boxes,  jars,  crusts,  or  other 
similar  packing,  2  fr.  per  kg.;  preserved  meat  n.s.m.,  other  than  that  merely  cooked,  smoked, 
or  salted,  imported  otherwise  than  in  boxes,  jars,  crusts,  or  O'ther  similar  packing,  2  fr.  per  kg.; 
lard,  1  fr.  per  kg.;  fresh  milk  (full  cream),  10  centimes  per  litre4;  buttermilk  or  whey,  5 
centimes  per  litre;  cream,  fresh,  condensed,  in  blocks  or  in  powder,  4-25  fr.  per  kg.;  carflc- 
botte,  10  centimes  per  kg.;  butter,  8-50  per  kg.;  potatoes,  5  fr.  per  100  kg.;  wheat,  barley, 
winter  barley,  rye,  in  the  grain  or  flaked,  10  fr.  per  100  kg.;  barley,  husked,  pearled,  or  peeled, 
12-50  fr.  per  100  kg.;  malt  of  wheat,  of  barley,  of  winter  barley,  or  rye,  even  roasted  or 
ground,  13-30  fr.  per  100  kg.;  malt,  wheat,  barley,  winter  barley,  and  rye  flakes,  13-30  fr. 
per  100  kg.;  flour  of  wheat  other  than  for  feeding  purposes,  groats  and  semolina  of  wheat, 
14  fr.  per  100  kg.;  flour,  groats,  and  semolina  of  barley  and  of  winter  barley,  12-50  fr.  per  100 
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kg.;  flour,  groats,  and  semolina  of  rye,  16-70  fr.  per  100  kg.;  flour  of  malt  of  wheat,  of 
barley,  of  winter  barley,  of  rye,  1(9  fr.  per  100  kg.;  sturgeon,  flounder,  mullet,  salmon,  trout 
and  carp,  turbot,  brill,  surmullet,  2  fr.  per  kg.;  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  with  -the  exception 
of  herring,  50  centimes  per  kg. 

1  One  Belgian  franc  is  equal  to  approximately  $0,046  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

2  One  metric  ton  is  the  equivalent  of  2,204.6  pounds. 

3  One  kilogram  is  equal  to  2.2046  pounds. 

4  One  litre  is  the  equivalent  of  1.760  pint. 

The  importation  into  Belgium  of  wheat,  rye.  and  barley  flakes  is  now  sub- 
ject to  licences.  Licences  must  be  obtained  by  importers  from  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  or  his  delegate. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  1 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  1,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  September  24,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Country- 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

-Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  .Pound 

Egypt...  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.  1407 
.1390 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4245 
.1196 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 
.2800 
.1930 

1.0342 

1.0000 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 

!4424 
.5678 
.0138 


1 

4. 
1.0138 
.0392 
.0392 
4.8666 
4.9431 
4.8666 
4.8666 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Sept.  24 
$  .1856 
.2293 
.0123 
.0407 
.2149 
.0215 
.0644 
.3897 
4.8098 
.0093 
.6619 
.2917 
.0837 
.0224 
.2419 
.0445 
.0098 
.1335 
.2481 
.3185 
.9644 
.2628 
.0819 
.1012 
.5497 
.2688 
.2290 
.2797 
.7836 
.9653 
.3828 
.3626 
.2879 
.6648 
.3457 
.  4460 
.  5659 
1.0040 
4.8194 
1.0040 
.0646 
.0646 
3.8478 
4.9457 
3.8788 
4.8157 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
Oct.  1 
$  .1871 
.2306 
.0127 
*  .0412 
.2152 
.0217 
.0649 
.3971 
4.8172 
.0093 
.6684 
.2950 
.0847 
.0227 
.2423 
.0455 
.0100 
.1347 
.2487 
.3217 
.9794 
.2620 
.0808 
.1053 
.5729 
.2730 
.2302 
.2742 
.7957 
.9803 
.3942 
.3648 
.  2835 
.6718 
.3565 
.4542 
.  5693 
1 . 0056 
4.8270 
1.0056 
.  0653 
.0653 
3.8537 
4.9533 
3.8847 
4.8232 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

4i 
2i 
7 

H 

24 

4i 

21 

4 

2 

7 

2J 
4i 
3 

6J 

3i 

5i 

6 

6 

2 

li 


44 
4 
4-5 
6 


3i 

3.65 
4 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  ithe  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade- 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  NJ3. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alrta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Cod,  Herring,  Mackerel  

Canned  Salmon  and  Sardines 

Codfish  

Codfish  

Onions  

Wheat  Flour  

Flour  

Malt  

Whiskey  

Gin  

Barley  


993 
994 
995 
996 
997 
998 
999 
,000 
,001 
,002 
,003 


Kingston,  Jamaica. . 
Kingston,  Jamaica. . 

Havana,  Cuba  

Manzanillo,  Cuba.  . 
Manzanillo,  Cuba. .  . 

Havana,  Cuba  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

Havana,  Cuba  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador 
Aberdeen,  Scotland . 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase 
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Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — Concluded 

Broken  Rice  (Good  White  Col- 
our)   

Split  Peas  (Small  Polished)  

Manufactured  Barley  (Pot  or 
Pearled  Barley)  

Rice  (Polished)  

Rolled  Oats  

Miscellaneous — 

Men's  and  Women's  Underwear . 

Men's  Shirts  

Ladies'  Dresses  

Men's  and  Women's  Hosiery.  . .  . 

Newsprint  

Wrapping  Paper  

Binder  Twine  

Rope  

Leather — Box  Calf,  etc  

Fishing  Tackle,  Reels,  Rods  

Galvanized  Wire  

Aluminium  in  Bars  and  Sheets. .. 

Burring  and  Draw  Springs  

Spark  Plugs  

Steel  Railway  Bridges  

Timothy  Seed,  Red  Clover  Seed . 

Crushed  Oyster  Shells  for  Poultry 

Calcium  Carbide  

Zinc  Oxide  

Asbestine  

Radio  Receiving  Sets,  All  Wave 
Electric,  for  230-Volt  50-Cycle 
A.C  


004 
005 


1,006 
1,007 
1,008 


009 
010 
011 
012 
013 
014 
015 
1,016 
1,017 
1,018 
1,019 
1,020 
1,021 
1,022 

1,023 
1,024 
1,025 
1,026 
1,027 
1,028 


1,029 


Aberdeen,  Scotland  

Leith,  Scotland  

Leith,  Scotland  

Leith,  Scotland  

Leith,  Scotland  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Santiago  de  Cuba  

Santiago  de  Cuba  

Lima,  Peru  , 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  , 

Lima,  Peru  

Tientsin,  China  

Havana,  Cuba  

Lima,  Peru  

Bangkok,  Siam  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments   

Bangkok,  Siam  

Cupar,  Fife,  Scotland 

Aberdeen,  Scotland  , 

Camaguey,  Cuba  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . 


Auckland,  New  Zealand. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 


NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE,  MONTREAL  TO  INDIAN  PORTS 

VIA  SUEZ  CANAL 

Messrs.  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  of  London, 
England,  have  decided  to  inaugurate  a  new  service  from  Montreal  to  various 
ports  in  India  via  the  Suez  Canal.  Messrs.  McLean  Kennedy  Ltd.,  Coristine 
Bldg.,  Montreal,  are  the  agents. 

The  first  steamer  will  be  the  ss.  City  of  Mobile,  leaving  Montreal  about 
November  15.  They  are  now  open  to  accept  cargo  to  Alexandria,  Port  Said, 
Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  and  Calcutta.  The  intention  is  to 
resume  these  sailings  monthly  at  the  opening  of  navigation,  1935,  and  they  hope 
that  Canadian  exporters  will  show  sufficient  interest  in  this  first  sailing  to  war- 
rant the  continuation  of  the  service  next  spring.  The  steamers  on  this  service 
are  part  of  the  same  fleet  which  will  form  the  Far  East  service  from  Montreal 
via  the  Panama  Canal,  and  they  hope  that  both  these  services  will  be  the  means 
of  developing  Canadian  trade  to  India  and  the  Ear  East. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool.— Duchess  of  York,  Oct.  12;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  19;  Montrose,  Oct. 
20;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Oct.  26;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  2^-all  Canadian  Pacific;  An- 
tonia,  Oct.  26;  Laurentic,  Nov.  9— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London.— Beaverford,  Oct.  12;  Beaverdale,  Oct.  19;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  26;  Beaver- 
hill,  Nov.  2;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Oct.  12;  Ausonia,  Oct.  19; 
Ascania,  Oct.  26;  Aurania,  Nov.  2^all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Division,  Oct.  11;  Manchester  Regiment,  Oct.  18;  Man- 
chester Bridage,  Oct.  25;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  1;  Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  8;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Nov.  15 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swa n sea .— Kastalia,  Oct.  16;  Salacia,  Nov.  3— both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Oct.  25;  Bristol  City,  Nov.  13 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow .— Airthria,  Oct.  12;  Athenia,  Oct.  19;  Sulairia,  Oct.  26;  Letitia,  Nov.  2— 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Nov.  2. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  19;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  2 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Oct.  14;  Kenbane  Head,  Oct.  25 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Oct.  12;  Beaverdale  Oct.  19;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  9 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Brant  County,  Oct.  12;  Grey  County,  Oct.  27 — both  County  Line  (call  at 
Havre) . 

To  Rotterdam. — Kings  County,  Oct.  17;  Hada  County,  Nov.  6 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Chemnitz  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd 
Line,  Oct.  26;  Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  2. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Oct.  14;  Valleluce,  Oct.  28;  Val- 
fiorita,  Nov.  2 — all  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ragnhildsholm,  Oct.  10;  Carlsholm,  Oct. 
30 — both  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line;  Ivar  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia- 
America  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Drammensfjord,  second  half  October;  Tyrifjord,  end  October — 
both  Norwegian-America  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Oct.  12  and  26;  New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  12  and  26. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  15  and  29. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  Oct.  18;  Cornwallis,  Nov.  1;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  Nov.  15 
— all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line  Oct  12 
and  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Oct.  12;  Lady  Somers,  Oct.  17; 
Cathoart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Oct.  26;  Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  31 — all  Cana- 
dian National. 

To   Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,    weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 

Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Nicoline  Maersk  (does  not  call  at  Santos), 
Oct.  11;  a  steamer  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de  Janeiro),  Oat.  25 — both  International  Freighting 
Corp.;  Loch  Maddy,  Oct.  8;  Para,  Nov.  6 — both  Canadian-South  American  Line  (do  not 
call  at  Rio  de  Janeiro). 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Eidsvold,  Montreal 
Shipping  Co.,  about  Oct.  25. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Dalny  and  Singapore. — City  of  Newcastle,  Canadian 
Far  East  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Padang,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Macassar  and  Straits  Settlements 
via  Port  Said. — Rhexenor,  Java-New  York  Line,»Oct.  26. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Mobile,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Durtedin. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
National,  Oct.  26. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne—  Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian 
National,  Oct.  31. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban.— Towerbridge, 
Oct.  15;  Calgary  (calls  art  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Oct.  25 
— both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton,— Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  13  and  26  and  Nov.  8. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserral,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— -Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  19;  Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  2— 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports.—k  steamer,  United  Fruit  Line,  Oct.  11  and  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Dunkirk,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Oct.  15. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Oct.  13;  London  Corporation,  Oct.  23;  Nova  Scotia, 
Oct.  27 — all  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  13. 

To  London. — Quaker  City  (calls  at  Hamburg),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  9;  Cairn- 
valona,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Oct.  10;  Dakotian,  Oct.  15;  Westernland,  Oct.  21;  Nubian, 
Oct.  29;  Pennland,  Nov.  4 — all  Red  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester.— London  Corporation,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  23;  Manchester  Hero,  Man- 
chester Line,  Nov.  13. 

To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Oct.  8;  Cameronia,  Oct.  22 — both  Anchor  Line. 

To  Dundee  and  Leith. — Quaker  City,  American  Hampton  Roads,  Oct.  9. 

To  Antwerp. — Dakotian,  Oct.  15;  Westernland,  Oct.  21;  Nubian,  Oct.  29;  Pennland, 
Nov.  4 — all  Red  Star  line  (call  at  Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  Gdynia- America  Line  (calls  at  Gdynia), 
Oct.  8  and  Nov.  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  OS.  Co., 
Oot.  8;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  10; 
Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Oct.  8;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  13. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Oct.  15;  Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  29; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  12 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Oot.  17  and  Nov.  2. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  Canadian  National, 
Oct.  15. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Oct.  10;  Lillemor,  Oct.  24 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
Oot.  8;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Oct.  22;  Cornwallis,  Nov.  5 — all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silven^press,  Oct. 
10;  Malayan  Prince,  Oct.  24;  Silverwalnut,  Nov.  7;  Siamese  Prince,  Nov.  21 — 'all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 
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From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool.— Steel  Trader,  Oct.  8;  Steel  Exporter,  Oct.  17— both  B.  W. 
Greer  &  Son  Ltd.  (call  at  Avonmouth) ;  Canonesa,  Oct.  12  ;  Pacific  Trader,  Oct.  15  ;  Hard- 
wicke  Grange,  Nov.  8;  Pacific  Reliance,  Nov.  12^all  Fnrness  (Pacific)  Line  (call  at  Glasgow 
and  Manchester) ;  Gregalia,  Oct.  14;  Parthenia,  Oct.  28— both  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (call 
at  Glasgow);  Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd., 
Oct.  18;  Laurits  Swenson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  19; 
California  Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Nov.  9. 

To  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Ports.— -Empire  Star,  American  Mail  Line  Ltd., 
Oct.  15.  ^  o 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Nanman  Mara,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  8. 

To  Shanghai. — Cape  Horn,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  10. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Tisnaren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Oat.  15. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso.— Capac,  Oct.  12;  Charcas,  Nov.  12— both  C.  Gard- 
ner Johnson  Co. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Mara,  Oct.  13;  Heian  Mara,  Oct.  29;  Hikawa 
Mara,  Nov.  15 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  Oct.  28;  Ixion,  Nov.  18; 
Tantalus,  Dec.  9 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Oct.  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Nov.  3;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Nov.  17;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Dec.  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Everett, 
Oct.  20;  Olympia,  Dec.  1— both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Bellingham,  Nov.  2;  Shelton,  Nov.  25 — both 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver  (calls  at  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar),  Oot.  8; 
City  of  Victoria,  Nov.  10 — both  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  Oct.  29;  Silverhazel,  Nov.  30 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Oct.  10;  Aorangi,  Nov.  7— both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  Oct.  20;  Golden  State, 
Nov.  19 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Oct. 
30;  Waikawa,  Nov.  25 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  October. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  Oct.  20;  Lochkatrine,  Nov.  3 — 
both  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer);  King  City,  Oct.  17; 
Devon  City,  Nov.  3;  New  Westminster  City,  Nov.  11 — all  Reardon  Smith  Line  (call  at  Car- 
diff but  not  at  Rotterdam). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Oct.  15;  America, 
Nov.  8;  Europa,  Dec.  8 — all  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Oregon,  Oct.  16;  San  Antonia, 
Oct.  26;  Washington,  Nov.  2 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Oct.  22;  Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  10;  Canada, 
Dec.  4 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Oot.  9;  California,  Oct.  22; 
Rialto,  Nov.  7 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Jamaica). — Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Oct.  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer. 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta.— Kota  Inten,  Nov.  3;  Silverpalm,  Dec.  4— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico— Point  Ancha,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  Oct.  22. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Oct.  24;  Brandanger,  Nov.  23— 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagnb.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  44  Ann  Street.  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal. 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.   (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  addrest, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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WORLD'S  MERCHANT  SHIPPING 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  September  24,  1934. — In  their  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1934,  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  record  that  the  unparalleled  depression  in 
shipping  which  has  characterized  the  last  few  years  has  continued  to  baffle  the 
efforts  of  the  most  efficient  owners  to  operate  their  fleets  at  a  reasonable  profit, 
or,  in  many  cases,  even  to  avoid  a  serious  loss. 

Moreover,  the  position  of  the  tramp  shipowner,  suffering  under  the  accumu- 
lated effects  of  a  series  of  bad  years,  became  so  serious  that  "United  Kingdom 
owners  of  tramp  vessels  appealed  to  the  Government  for  aid  in  the  shape  of  a 
subsidy.  This  request  has  been  granted  by  the  Government,  but  the  details  of 
the  scheme  have  yet  to  be  decided  upon,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  at  the  moment 
to  say  what  effect  this  may  have  on  the  general  situation. 

One  important  factor  which  may,  however,  be  mentioned  is  the  continued, 
if  somewhat  slow,  reduction  in  the  amount  of  world  tonnage  which  is  at  present 
laid  up.  Two  years  ago  the  figure  stood  at  15,000,000  tons,  a  year  ago  at 
12,000,000,  and  now  it  stands  at  8,000,000.  Even  this  volume,  however,  is  a 
severe  handicap  to  the  freight  market,  although  quite  an  appreciable  proportion 
of  it  is  not  only  unemployed,  but  economically  unemployable  under  existing  con- 
ditions. Attempts  continue  to  be  made  to  reduce  the  volume  of  superfluous 
tonnage  by  means  of  breaking  up,  and  it  appears  that  from  June,  1933,  to  the 
present  date,  the  total  volume  of  shipping  has  been  reduced  by  2,700,000  tons, 
which  have  been  sold  for  scrap  purposes. 

The  result  is  that  the  world's  tonnage,  which  in  1914  amounted  to  49,000,000 
tons,  and  had  by  1931  grown  to  70,000,000,  has  now  diminished  to  05,000,000 
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tons.  This  total  is  still  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  the  freight  market,  but  the 
gradual  elimination  of  surplus  vessels  which  is  now  proceeding  promises  a  more 
hopeful  situation  for  shipowners  than  appeared  possible  a  year  ago. 

CENTENARY  OF  LLOYD'S  REGISTER 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Lloyd's  Register  is  this  year  celebrating  its  cen- 
tenary, the  report  recalls  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years 
shipping  has  experienced  several  periods  of  acute  depression,  but  these  periods 
eventually  passed  and  were  succeeded  by  years  of  great  activity  and  prosperity. 
This  encourages  the  hope  that  with  the  steps  now  being  taken  to  relieve  the 
conditions  which  bear  so  heavily  on  shipowners,  the  industry  may,  in  the  near 
future,  witness  a  return  to  a  reasonable  measure  of  prosperity. 

SHIPBUILDING 

With  regard  to  shipbuilding,  the  increased  activity  recently  apparent  has 
been  of  a  rather  limited  character,  and  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  passenger 
liners,  oil  tankers,  and  vessels  intended  for  special  services.  During  the  twelve 
months  ended  June  30,  1934,  the  society's  classification  was  assigned  to  192  new 
ships,  of  350,430  tons  gross.  Although  this  total  is  the  lowest  on  record,  it 
represents  approximately  04  per  cent  of  the  world  tonnage  completed  during  the 
period. 

The  proportion  of  ships  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  again  compara- 
tively small.  Of  the  amount  mentioned,  only  136.072  tons  were  constructed  in 
this  country,  the  remaining  214,358  tons  being  built  abroad. 

TONNAGE  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  IN  JUNE,  1934  ; 

There  were  172  vessels  of  915,698  tons  gross  under  construction  throughout 
the  world,  with  a  view  to  Lloyd's  classification,  at  the  end  of  June  last.  Of  this 
total,  555,545  tons  were  being  built  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  360,153  tons 
abroad.  These  figures  represent  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  total  being  con- 
structed in  the  whole  world. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  afloat  at  the  end  of  June,  1934, 
holding  a  Lloyd's  certificate,  was  30,873,977  tons  gross.  Its  disposition  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 

Vessels  Classed  in  Lloyd's  Register  Book  at  June  30,  1334 

Great  Britain  British  Other 

and  Ireland  .  Dominions  Countries  Total 

Gross  Gross  Gross  Gross 

Steel  and  iron —                 No.      Tonnage  No.    Tonnage  No.     Tonnage      No.  Tonnage 

Steam  and  motor .  .  ..     4,374    13.326.910  520    1,375.418  3,932    16.044.1G5    8.826  30,746,493 

Sail                                   153         46,344  21        14,010  82         65,128      256  125,482 

Wood  and  Composite — 

Steam,  motor  and  sail         5             623  2            445  2             931         9  2,002 

Total   4,532    13,373,877    543    1,389,873    4,016    16,110,227    9,091  30,873,977 

Note. — Sailing  vessels  fitted  with  auxiliary  power  are  included  in  the  figures  shown  for 
steamers  and  motorships. 

DEMOLITIONS 

From  the  figures  at  present  available,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  year  ended 
June  30  last,  633  vessels,  of  2,064,025  tons,  were  broken  up.  Since  that  date 
the  work  of  demolition  has  begun  on  a  further  4.5  vessels,  of  184,294  tons,  and, 
in  addition,  135  vessels,  of  455,040  tons,  are  reported  as  having  been  sold  for 
breaking  up,  although  actual  work  thereon  has  not  yet  been  started. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  since  June,  1933,  over  2,700,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping have  been  scrapped  or  sold  for  that  purpose.  To  this  must  be  added 
289,000  tons  lost  in  consequence  of  casualties,  so  that  the  total  reduction  of 
tonnage  through  these  causes  during  this  period  is  nearly  3,000,000  tons. 
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MARKET  FOR  HORSES  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  14;  1934. — An  experimental  shipment  of  twelve 
Clydesdale  horses  from  Ontario  to  the  Liverpool  area  in  the  late  spring  of  this 
year  was  sufficiently  successful  to  justify  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  steady  and  profitable  trade. 

The  various  sections  of  Northern  England  differ  to  some  extent  in  the  type 
of  heavy  draught  horse  preferred.  Liverpool,  for  instance,  requires  a  sturdy 
type  of  animal  for  dock  work,  and  drawing  heavy  loads  up  grades.  In  Man- 
chester, on  the  other  hand,  where  the  ground  is  more  level,  a  lighter  horse  will 
be  found  satisfactory. 


No.  1. — A  large  and  powerful  animal  measuring  92J  inches  round  the  girth,  with  a  foreleg 
bone  measurement  of  I2h  inches;  stands  17.3  hands  and  weighs  19A  cwt.  (112  lbs.);  was 
purchased  in  1931  when  four  years  old  for  £90. 

Practically  all  the  animals  in  the  experimental  shipment  referred  to  above 
approximated  in  conformation  to  the  type  best  liked  .and  had  several  points 
that  especially  appealed  to  buyers.  These  were:  legs  of  a  finer  quality  than 
are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Shire  type,  with  silky  rather  than  heavy  coarse 
hair;  quickness  in  their  movements;  and  good  conformation. 

Girth,  it  was  noticed,  takes  pre-eminence  as  a  sales  factor.  From  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  Shire  type  of  horses  that  accompany  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  girth  measurements  are  large.  One  horse,  No.  1  of  the  photographs,  the 
property  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  measures  93  inches,  but  this  can  be 
taken  as  extreme  for  what  might  be  considered  an  average  horse.  This  par- 
ticular animal  stood  17-3  hands  and  weighed  194  cwts.  The  measurements  of 
the  three  horses  photographed  are  given  in  each  case,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  are  all  well  girthed. 

The  average  buyer  usually  has  in  mind  a  horse  that  will  draw  heavy  loads 
and  keep  fit;  in  other  words,  that  will  wear  well.    Age  is  of  importance,  and  a 
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horse  four  years  old  or  rising  five  appears  to  be  the  one  likely  to  fetch  the  best 
price.  A  horse  with  a  short  back,  or  in  other  words  well  ribbed  up,  and  with  a 
stocky  body,  will  appeal  to  the  eye  of  all  buyers,  and  if  he  has  good  shoulders 
to  take  the  collar  it  will  add  to  his  attractiveness.  Favourable  reference  was 
made  to  the  legs  of  the  horses  in  the  shipment  of  Clydesdales  from  Ontario. 
The  leg  with  great  bone  measurement,  perhaps  up  to  12  inches,  once  highly 
regarded,  is  now  somewhat  out  of  favour,  as  it  has  been  found  invariably  to  be 
accompanied  by  slow  movement.  Long  hair  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a 
favourable  point,  but  is  no  longer  so.  To-day  long  hair,  particularly  when 
coarse,  is  considered  to  denote  coarse  legs  and  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  cleaning; 
moreover,  it  is  likely  to  promote  grease  and  cracked  heels.  The  feet  should  be 
large  and  well  shaped  with  good  heels.  In  the  North  of  England  a  dark  colour 
is  preferred  to  a  light.  One  dealer  states,  however,  that  all  things  being  equal, 
dapple  grey  adds  something  to  a  horse's  value.  Quietness  in  harness  is  essential, 
particularly  where  a  quick  sale  is  desired. 

TYPE  TO  SUIT  MODERN  CONDITIONS 

Until  recently  the  Shire  type  of  horse  has  held  first  place  in  the  estimation 
of  buyers,  but  this  has  given  way  to  a  preference  for  one  that  is  smarter  on  his 
feet  and  quicker  in  his  movements.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  veterinary  officers 
in  the  southern  part  of  England,  the  necessity  of  developing  a  type  of  horse  that, 
while  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the  strong  body  and  great  girth  of  the  Shire, 
would  yet  have  lighter  legs  and  be  capable  of  quicker  movement,  was  emphasized. 
A  large  dealer  has  predicted  that  in  another  two  years  there  will  be  a  distinct 
shortage  of  'the  type  of  horse  required,  and  that  prices  are  likely  to  rise.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Chester  suitable  home-bred  animals 
are  at  the  present  time  fetching  from  £60  to  £75  or  even  up  to  £90  each. 


WALLBOARDS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  September  24,  1934. — During  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  Great  Britain  in  the  development  and  em- 
ployment of  wallboards.  There  are  now  more  than  a  dozen  makes  on  the 
market,  embracing  the  latest  improvements  in  material  and  design.  They  have 
now  become  firmly  established  as  building  materials,  the  use  of  which  effects  a 
definite  saving  in  labour  and  money. 

Of  the  three  main  classes  of  wallboards — plaster,  fibre,  and  wood — the 
first  two  mentioned  are  the  most  widely  used.  In  construction  work  plaster 
boards  have  grown  in  favour  of  late  years,  rather  at  the  expense  of  the  fibre 
boards.  Due  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made,  plaster  boards  are  credited 
with  having  overcome  to  a  great  extent  the  prejudice  which  lingered  in  the 
minds  of  some  builders  against  wallboards  in  general. 

This  trend  in  favour  of  plaster  boards  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  cor- 
responding falling  off  in  the  demand  for  fibre  boards.  The  many  excellent  pro- 
perties that  fibre  boards  possess,  which  make  them  alone  suited  for  many  jobs 
in  building  construction  as  well  as  in  other  trades,  are  being  fully  exploited. 

Fibre  boards  can  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes — the  thin  semi-hard 
board  with  a  smooth  finish,  the  thin  hard-pressed  board  with  a  rather  glossy 
impervious  finish,  and  the  thicker  and  comparatively  soft  board.  At  present 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  boards  on  the  market  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, including  three  well-known  Canadian  makes,  two  of  English  manufacture, 
and  the  remainder  of  United  States  and  Scandinavian  origin.  The  English  boards 
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are  of  the  heavy  cardboard  variety,  made  chiefly  from  waste  materials.  Unfor- 
tunately, statistics  of  the  imports  of  wallboards  are  not  given  separately  in  the 
United  Kingdom  trade  returns,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  each  country  shares  in  the  supply  of  them. 

Fibre  boards  are  priced  at  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  square  foot  delivered  to  the 
builder,  and  are  available  usually  in  the  following  sizes:  3  feet,  3  feet  6  inches 
and  4  feet  wide,  by  from  8  feet  to  14  feet  long.  Thicknesses  range  from  inch 
to  T7c  inch. 

The  plaster  boards  marketed  in  the  North  of  England,  with  the  exception 
of  one  Canadian  make,  are  of  English  manufacture.  Boards  from  the  United 
States  cannot  compete  with  the  low  prices  quoted,  though  at  least  one  is  manu- 
factured by  an  English  firm  under  its  United  States  patent.  The  better-known 
boards  number  seven.  There  is  little  difference  between  them,  except  in  finish. 
The  cheaper  boards  are  finished  with  a  rough  paper  which  requires  a  scrimming 
of  plaster;  the  more  expensive  ones  are  finished  on  one  side  with  a  smooth 
paper,  sometimes  in  design,  which  can  be  painted  over  immediately  or  left  in 
the  natural  state.  The  former  retail  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  square  yard,  and 
the  latter  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  square  yard.  These  prices  are 
for  lots  of  560  square  yards  or  over.  The  stock  sizes  available  in 
rough-finished  boards  are  in  general  2  feet  4  inches,  2  feet  6  inches,  and  2  feet 
8  inches  wide  by  3  feet  long;  thickness  f  inch.  The  smooth-finished  boards  run 
to  larger  sizes,  typical  measurements  being  3  feet  to  4  feet  wide  by  5  feet  to 
12  feet  long.  Most  of  the  latter  are  available  in  two  thicknesses;  others  are 
sold  in  three  or  four,  the  standards  being  ^  inch,  -§  inch,  |  inch,  and  f  inch. 
The  f-mch  board  is  the  one  most  in  demand. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  English  plaster  board  is  manufactured  in 
the  form  of  a  lath,  such  as  one  manufactured  in  this  country  under  a  Canadian 
patent.    These  laths  are  used  to  advantage  in  construction  work. 

Another  variety  of  plaster  board  is  known  as  "  fibrous  plaster."  This  board 
is  made  in  a  rough  fashion  by  the  plasterers  when  on  a  job  by  imbedding  long 
stringy  fibres  in  ordinary  wall  plaster.  No  covering  is  used.  Large  sheets  |  inch 
thick  are  made  of  a  size  best  suited  for  the  work  in  hand.  The  cost  to  the  builder 
is  Is.  6d.  per  square  yard.   Their  use  is  rather  limited. 

Of  the  six  well-known  English  plaster  boards,  three  have  made  their  appear- 
ance during  the  last  twelve  months.  As  an  indication  of  the  business  being  done 
in  them,  one  firm  in  the  north  sold  over  1,000,000  square  yards  in  1933. 

Several  other  types  of  wallboard,  though  of  relative  unimportance,  are  on 
the  market,  including  the  "  wood  ,;  board  already  referred  to.  The  "  wood  " 
type  is  a  built-up  board  of  small  wooden  strips  or  blocks  glued  between  thin 
wood  coverings  of  veneer  or  plywood.  They  are  expensive  and  seldom  used 
except  for  high-class  panelling  work.  Others  are  composed  of  layers  of  bitumen 
and  fibre  to  resist  water. 

SUPPLY  OF  GYPSUM 

While  there  are  deposits  of  high-grade  gypsum  rock  in  Cumberland  and 
Derbyshire,  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  these  sources  of  supply  can  continue 
to  satisfy  the  increasing  demand  from  the  English  plaster  board  industry.  Large 
shipments  of  gypsum  have  recently  arrived  from  Canada. 

TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES 

In  the  opinion  of  the  trade,  very  little  opportunity  exists  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  additional  makes  of  fibre  or  plaster  board.  The  supply  of  both  types  is 
considered  already  in  advance  of  the  demand,  both  in  quantity  and  variety.  The 
successful  introduction  of  a  new  board  would  necessitate  a  definite  advantage  in 
price  or  quality,  or  both.    Research  is  being  carried  on  constantly,  and  the 
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English  industry  seems  likely  to  retain  its  strong  position  as  a  source  of  supply 
of  plaster  boards,  and  to  be  able  to  improve  its  position  in  fibre  boards.  The 
recent  appearance  of  several  new  English  boards  is  evidence  of  this.  The  present 
low  quotations  to  the  builder  indicate  the  keen  competition  in  this  trade.  Those 
quoted  above  include  commissions  to  the  wholesaler  as  well  as  to  the  retailer. 
Advertising  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  maintenance  of  technical  experts  and 
advisers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  free  instruction  to  builders,  are  undertaken  by 
most  of  the  manufacturers. 

FISH  OIL  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  September  27,  1934. — In  the  London  market,  dealing  with  sup- 
plies of  fish  oil  from  all  over  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  world  view  in 
order  to  judge  market  possibilities.  The  following  brief  notes  on  the  situation 
may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  shippers: — 

While  fish  oil  is  finding  an  increasing  use  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  an  animal  feeding  stuff,  it  is  still  used  in  England  chiefly  for  industrial  pur- 
poses such  as:  (a)  hydrogenating,  which  process  turns  it  into  a  technical  or 
edible  hardened  fat  to  be  used  as  synthetic  tallow  or  a  margarine  base;  and 
(6)  as  an  adulterant  of  linseed  oil  or  other  similar  purposes. 

Whale  oil  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  fish  oil  trade,  and  market  prices 
are  dependent  on  those  obtained  in  the  large  contracts  undertaken  each  season. 
Under  present  conditions  the  supply  averages  about  350,000  tons  a  year;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  understood  to  be  technical  equipment  for  collecting 
and  processing  some  650,000  tons — a  quantity  that  the  experience  of  the  trade 
in  1931  showed  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand.  An  arrangement  has 
been  made  among  the  large  companies  concerned  to  limit  the  number  of  whal- 
ing vessels  sent  out  with  a  view  to  restricting  production  to  350,000  tons,  of 
which  it  is  understood  Germany  has  just  made  a  purchase  of  150,000  tons 
at  £10  per  ton.  According  to  trade  records,  imports  of  fish  oil  and  whale  oil 
into  Germany  in  1933  amounted  to  180,607  tons,  in  1932  to  234,701  tons,  and 
in  1931  to  146,453  tons.  Imports  of  whale  oil  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  past  three  years  have  been  estimated  as  follows:  1933,  111,629  tons;  1932, 
68,795  tons;  and  1931,  110,680  tons.  Imports  of  fish  oil  over  the  same  period 
were:  1933,  13,716  tons;  1932,  24,269  tons;  and  1931,  19,013  tons. 

In  normal  seasons  it  is  estimated  that  Japanese  fish  oil  production  is  about 
25,000  tons,  most  of  which  is  exported.  However,  the  past  season  has  proved 
exceptional  and  the  catch  has  been  largely  localized.  According  to  one  London 
distributor,  the  present  market  price  for  Japanese  fish  oil  is  from  lis.  to  13s.  6d. 
per  cwt.  c.i.f.  London,  and  of  sardine  oil  from  lis.  6d.  to  12s.  per  cwt.  c.i.f. 
London. 

Generally  speaking,  during  the  past  month  Japanese  sardine  oil  has  been 
selling  regularly  on  the  London  market  at  prices  ranging  from  £10  to  £11  10s. 
Bulk  shipments  have  been  offered  as  low  as  £8  10s.,  but  it  is  understood  that 
no  business  was  transacted.  Japanese  sardine  oil  in  bulk  for  September/October 
shipment  was  offered  on  the  London  market  at  £9  per  ton.  It  is  stated  by 
dealers  that,  although  Japanese  sardine  oil  has  a  maximum  6  per  cent  free 
fatty  acids  content,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  competitor,  and  at  the  moment 
the  chief  competitor,  to  pilchard  oil.  Inasmuch  as  the  first  requirements  of 
fish  oil  for  edible  purposes  are  met  by  the  use  of  whale  oil,  most  of  the  pilchard 
oil  is  used  for  secondary  or  technical  purposes,  and  6  per  cent  free  fatty  apiate 
content  does  not  prevent  Japanese  fish  oil  from  entering  this  second  general 
classification. 
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Probably  the  next  important  catch  is  that  of  the  Norwegian  (includ- 
ing the  Icelandic)  herring  fisheries,  ranging  from  15,000  to  30,000  tons  annually, 
and  largely  bought  by  German  and  Scandinavian  interests.  The  herring  oil  pro- 
duction of  Alaska  is  estimated  at  5,000  tons  in  a  good  season,  all  of  which  is 
usually  taken  up  by  United  States  consumers.  British  Columbia's  pilchard 
oil  production  is  normally  about  12,000  tons,  about  6,000  tons  of  which  is  sold 
to  European  countries.  Last  year  the  pilchards  did  not  appear  and  supplies 
were  very  short.  This  season,  however,  according  to  official  estimates,  up  to 
July  21  about  107,896  gallons  had  been  produced.  In  the  Monterey  district 
of  California  there  is  an  average  production  of  about  20,000  tons  of  sardine 
oil,  estimated  this  season  at  about  1,200  cars  or  300,000  gallons,  of  which  about 
half  has  been  sold.  The  bulk  market,  price  is  understood  to  be  about  £14  per 
ton. 

Generally  speaking,  neither  Norwegian  nor  Calif ornian  fish  oils  have  been 
competing  very  strongly  on  this  market. 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

WHEAT 

Melbourne,  September  15,  1934. — Since  the  beginning  of  the  season  on 
December  1  and  up  to  the  week  ending  September  12,  Australia  has  shipped 
wheat  and  flour  equal  to  71,714,169  bushels  of  wheat,  as  compared  with  134,- 
671,169  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  season.  Following 
the  period  of  rising  prices  in  the  world's  wheat  markets,  the  quiet  conditions  of 
earlier  months  are  again  in  evidence,  and  at  present  the  United  Kingdom  is 
practically  the  only  buyer  of  Australian  wheat.  At  the  reduced  prices  which 
operated  since  the  middle  of  August,  farmers  have  been  reluctant  sellers,  and 
the  decline  from  the  peak  on  August  10  amounts  on  an  average  to  about  8d.  per 
bushel  Australian  currency,  prices  now  being  approximately  2s.  7d.,  equivalent 
to  50  cents  Canadian,  at  country  sidings,  and  3s.  2W.,  or  62  cents,  f.o.b.  prin- 
cipal Australian  ports. 

Advices  from  Australian  markets  in  Asia  indicate  that  China  may  require 
wheat,  as  the  rice  crop  there  has  been  affected  by  drought,  and  rice  has  risen 
considerably  in  price.  Northern  China  may  also  need  supplies,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  Manchuria  will  be  buying  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year.  It  was 
reported  yesterday  that  the  Egyptian  Government  had  authorized  the  importa- 
tion of  about  35,000  long  tons  of  Australian  wheat,  but  no  business  has  been 
reported  so  far.  Australia's  uncommitted  surplus  is  about  1,000,000  tons  at 
present,  and  provided  shipments  continue  to  be  made  steadily  up  to  the  middle 
of  December,  there  should  be  no  burdensome  carry  forward  into  the  new  crop 
year. 

Prospects  for  the  new  crop  in  Western  Australia  have  been  favourably 
maintained,  and  they  have  improved  in  New  South  Wales  recently  owing  to 
good  rainfall  being  recorded  early  in  September.  Conditions  have  seriously 
deteriorated  in  Victoria,  and  a  very  poor  crop  must  be  expected  unless  a  remark- 
able change  takes  place  in  the  weather,  but  the  whole  type  of  weather  since 
April/May  suggests  a  dry  season.  South  Australia  has  improved  within  the 
past  few  days,  when  beneficial  rains  were  received,  but  soaking  rain  is  still 
badly  needed  to  ensure  a  reasonable  crop.  Although  it  is  too  early  in  the  season 
to  give  an  accurate  estimate  for  the  total  Australian  crop,  conservative  judges 
compute  it  at  not  more  than  about  110,000,000  bushels,  which  would  mean  an 
exportable  surplus  of  only  about  1,500,000  long  tons,  and  this  only  if  reason- 
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ably  good  weather  prevails  in  October,  which  is  the  critical  month.  The  acreage 
under  wheat  in  all  the  states  is  reduced  to  about  12,750,000  as  compared  with 
about  15,000,000  for  the  1933-34  season. 

FLOUR 

Export  trading  in  flour  is  quiet,  in  keeping  with  the  stagnant  condition  of 
the  wheat  market,  and  very  little  new  business  has  been  booked  during  the  past 
three  weeks.  The  flour  millers,  however,  continue  to  work  full  time  on  booked 
orders  for  Dairen,  which  are  sufficient  to  keep  them  running  until  the  end  of 
October.  The  usual  shipments  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Java  are  going  for- 
ward, but  export  prices  have  weakened  during  the  past  month,  and  quotations 
are  £7  5s.,  or  $27.84  Canadian,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  150-pound  sacks,  and 
£7  10s.  per  ton,  or  $28.80,  in  49-pound  calico  bags. 

FREIGHTS 

Chartering  is  proceeding  slowly,  and  little  business  has  been  booked  during 
the  past  month,  although  freights  have  firmed  materially  in  sympathy  with  a 
general  rise  throughout  the  world.  Over  thirty  steamers  are  booked  for 
September-October  shipments  from  the  main  Australian  ports,  and  another  ten 
steamers  or  so  will  probably  finish  the  current  export  season.  A  steamer  was 
recently  chartered  from  Sydney  carrying  a  bulk  cargo  of  wheat,  October  ship- 
ment, at  27s.  6d.,  but  since  then  vessels  have  been  chartered  at  26s.  3d.  and  26s. 
for  similar  cargo  and  position.  Victorian  and  South  Australian  ports  quote  26s. 
in  bulk,  and  bag  quotations  are  approximately  2s.  6d.  per  ton  higher.  Parcel 
space  is  not  readily  available,  and  rates  are  unfavourable.  Freights  are  quoted 
on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton,  and  are  payable  in  English  currency. 

RAILWAY  SLEEPERS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  September  6,  1934. — Imports  of  railway  sleepers  into  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  in  1930  were  valued  at  £147,989,  but  fell  in  1933  to  £14,816. 
The  majority  of  the  sleepers  imported  are  of  steel  and  are  supplied  by  European 
countries.  The  small  proportion  of  wooden  sleepers  imported  is  of  hardwood, 
and  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Australia.  The  following  statistics  show  the 
imports  of  steel  sleepers  and  wooden  sleepers  separately  for  the  last  five  years, 
with  principal  countries  of  origin:  — 

STEEL  SLEEPERS 


1929  1930  1931  1932  1933 

Total                                     £14,423  £135,950  £19,543  £5,652  £9,381 

United  Kingdom   . .             109  125,932  12,268    59 

Belgium                                572  107  345  212  1,489 

France                                  403  242    120  327 

Germany                           12,958  9,669  6,930  5,320  7,506 

WOODEN  SLEEPERS 

1929  1930  1931  1932  1933 

Total                                     £12,167  £  12,039  £  6,707  £3,402  £5,435 

Australia                            8,800  7.982  4.070  2.852  5,427 

Dutch  East  Indies.  .           2,336  1,235  2,081     

British  West  Indies    2,317       


When  Australia  has  not  supplied  all  the  requirements,  imports  have  been 
received  from  Brazil,  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  British  West  Indies,  but  no  soft- 
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wood  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  or  Scandinavian  countries.  The  demand 
is  therefore  definitely  either  for  steel  sleepers  or  hardwood  sleepers,  and  in  the 
latter  jarrah  is  preferred. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Railway  Administration  that  the  life  of  steel  sleepers 
is  thirty  years,  hardwood  sleepers  20  years,  and  treated  softwoods  fourteen  years. 
Jarrah  and  Rhodesian  hardwoods  arsenically  treated,  as  also  creosoted  softwoods, 
are  reported  not.  to  be  affected  to  any  extent  by  termites,  although  creosoted 
softwoods  have  not  been  used  extensively  in  regions  where  the  termites  are  most 
prevalent.  There  is  only  one  timber  creosoting  plant  in  South  Africa,  and  that  is 
employed  by  the  South  African  Railways.  It  is  kept  fully  occupied  in  treating 
the  local  softwoods.  This  plant  is  located  close  to  Mossel  bay.  Creosoted 
timbers  are  not  used  to  any  extent  for  railway  bridges  by  the  South  African 
Railways.   Jarrah  has  been  employed  almost  exclusively  for  superstructures. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  a  certain  quantity  of  softwood  sleepers 
is  used,  it  is  only  in  order  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  South  African  product. 

The  Railway  Administration  have  definitely  adopted  a  steel  sleeper  policy, 
and  they  have  maintained  it  through  the  period  of  depression  when  finances 
might  have  necessitated  the  use  of  a  less  expensive  sleeper,  and  it  is  very  unlikely 
therefore  that  with  the  return  of  prosperity  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  money  available  for  expansion,  they  will  change 
this  policy.  Furthermore,  with  the  Pretoria  Steel  Works  now  in  operation, 
imports  of  steel  sleepers  will  decline,  as  this  business  will  naturally  be  given 
whenever  possible  to  the  Pretoria  Steel  Works. 

The  tariff  on  railway  sleepers  from  Canada  is  3  per  cent. 

MARKET  FOR  PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  IN  THE  BRITISH 

WEST  INDIES 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  September  17,  1934. — There  is  a  substantial  demand  for 
paints,  varnishes,  enamels,  and  allied  products  in  the  Eastern  Group  of  the 
British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana.  The  leading  paint  and  varnish  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  have  been 
established  in  these  markets  for  a  number  of  years  and  obtain  the  bulk  of  the 
business.  The  chief  demand  arises  from  firms  engaged  in  the  refining  of  oil  and 
the  processing  of  sugar  and  other  agricultural  products,  government  and  town 
public  works  departments,  and  home  owners. 

Paints  and  varnishes  form  one  of  the  most  highly  competitive  products 
offered  for  sale  in  these  markets.  The  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Canadian  firms  engaged  in  this  trade  usually  send  representatives  annually  to 
cover  the  market  and  in  addition  conduct  active  advertising  compai^ns  through- 
out the  year.  There  are  approximately  thirty  different  brands  established  and 
offered  for  sale  in  the  colony  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  with  only  some  fifteen 
reliable  local  firms  handling  paints  and  varnishes  on  a  retail  or  wholesale  basis. 
The  competition  is  perhaps  keener  in  the  other  colonies  as  there  are  fewer  firms 
selling  these  lines. 

IMPORTS 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  paints  and  colours, 
turpentine,  and  polishes  and  varnishes  imported  into  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and 
British  Guiana  in  the  calendar  years  1933  and  1932: — 
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1933 

Paints  and  Colours         Turpentine  Polishes  and  Varnishes 
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British  Guiana — 
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24 
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41 

23 

52 
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1932 
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4,591 

48,101 

4,229 

1,802 

4,687 

4,745 

United  Kingdom. 
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44,300 

3,551 

1,398 

2,435 

2,243 

101 

2,677 

99 

61 

2,121 

2,275 

United  States .  .  . 

26 

983 

101 

187 

Sweden   579  343   

Imports  into  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Colonies  are  very  small,  and  the 
above  imports  constitute  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  the 
territory. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS 

Genuine  white  zinc,  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  patent  driers, 
and  linseed  oil  putty  are  the  largest  sellers.  Ready-mixed  paints  of  all  colours, 
paste  paints  ground  in  oil,  and  red  roofing  paints  are  also  widely  used.  No.  4 
reduced  red  lead  in  oil  and  No.  4  reduced  white  lead  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the 
trade,  while  smaller  quantities  of  No.  6  reduced  white  lead  are  also  sold.  Recently 
a  line  of  bituminous  paint  has  been  offered  on  the  market  and  is  securing  a  small 
share  of  the  business. 

Copal,  knotting,  and  spar  are  the  principal  varnishes  used,  with  a  low-priced 
brand  of  the  first-named  obtaining  the  largest  share  of  this  trade.  There  is  a 
ready  sale  of  enamels  for  household  use,  which  is  increased  in  the  Christmas 
season  when  local  householders  have  their  annual  spring  cleaning.  Sapolin 
from  the  United  States,  which  is  well  known  in  these  markets,  formerly  secured 
the  biggest  share  of  the  enamel  trade,  but  recently  the  sale  of  several  brands 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  has  been  increasing. 
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PACKING  AND  PRICES 

White  zinc,  No.  4  and  No.  6  reduced  white  lead,  No.  4  reduced  red  lead  in 
oil,  and  coloured  paste  paints  are  shipped  in  7-pound,  14-pound,  28-pound,  and 
56-pound  containers  and  112-pound  kegs.  Ready-mixed  paints  are  packed  in 
1-pound  and  2-pound  tins  and  ^-gallon,  1-gailon,  and  5-gallon  drums.  Roofing- 
paints  arrive  in  1 -gallon  and  5-gallon  drums.  Linseed  oil  putty  is  shipped  in 
bladders  and  14-pound  tins  with  lever  tops,  while  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil  is 
shipped  in  steel  drums,  containing  approximately  40  gallons.  Enamels  are 
shipped  in  ^-pound,  1-pound,  and  2-pound  tins. 

Prices  of  the  leading  brands  vary  considerably,  and  the  following  quotations 
are  submitted  to  furnish  an  indication  of  the  average  prices  prevailing.  A 
prominent  United  Kingdom  brand  of  genuine  white  zinc  is  offered  at  $11.86  for 
112  pounds,  duty-paid  Port  of  Spain.  Coloured  paste  paints  are  quoted  at  19s. 
per  112  pounds;  ready-mixed  paints  at  53s.  per  cwt.  of  1-pound  tins,  49s.  per 
cwt.  of  2-pound  tins,  7s.  per  gallon,  all  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain.  Copal  is  offered 
at  3s.  lid.  duty-paid  per  gallon,  and  knotting  varnish  at  8s.  6d.  per  gallon  c.i.f. 
Port  of  Spain.  Genuine  raw  linseed  oil  and  genuine  linseed  oil  putty,  prices  of 
which  fluctuate  greatly,  are  to-day  quoted  at  2s.  Id.  per  gallon  and  14s.  9d.  per 
112  pounds  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain  respectively. 

For  the  past  two  years  turpentine  has  been  produced  in  Trinidad.  This 
has  proven  to  be  satisfactory,  and  in  addition  to  securing  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  local  business  it  is  being  exported  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  is 
quoted  at  a  wholesale  price  of  65  cents  per  gallon  in  Port  of  Spain. 

ELEVENTH  MALAYAN  EXHIBITION,  KUALA  LUMPUR 

B.  C.  Butlek,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Singapore,  August  24,  1934. — The  total  attendance  at  the  eleventh  Malayan 
Exhibition  held  from  June  2  to  4  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  the  capital  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  was  22,600.  This  exhibition  is  held  under  the  .  auspices  of  the 
Malayan  Agri-Horticultural  Association  and  has  the  support  and  patronage  of 
the  Government  and  officials  in  this  country.  The  principal  emphasis  is  upon 
local  agriculture  and  a  large  section  of  the  exhibition  is  devoted  to  displays  of 
rice,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  tapioca,  spices,  fruits,  vegetable  oils,  rubber,  etc.  There 
are  also  sections  for  poultry,  live  stock,  government  agricultural  and  other  depart- 
ments. 

The  trade  section  occupied  a  position  of  greater  importance  than  it  did  in 
previous  years  and  several  of  the  large  import  firms  had  exhibits.  Most  of  the 
products  exhibited  were  of  United  Kingdom  origin. 

This  exhibition  will  be  held  in  1935  from  August  3  to  5.  Should  any  Cana- 
dian firm  doing  business  with  this  territory  wish  to  participate,  full  particulars 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  or  to  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Singapore.  The  latter  is  in  a 
position  to  advise  and  assist  exporters  who  wish  to  participate. 

A  short  report  on  the  British  Trade  Fair  which  was  held  in  Singapore  in 
May  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1587  (June  30).  The 
annual  Malayan  Exhibition  in  Kuala  Lumpur  is  almost  a  counterpart  of  the 
Singapore  Trade  Fair,  and  firms  who  are  considering  participation  in  one  should 
also  consider  the  other. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR* 

The  following  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr. 
Paul  Sykes,  Tientsin;  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Rotterdam;  and  Mr.  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta,  India.   Subjoined  are  their  itineraries: — 

Mr.  Sykes 

Toronto  .Oct.  22  to  Nov.  8      Vernon  Nov.  16  and  17 

Ottawa  Nov.  9  and  10  Vancouver  Nov.  19  to  30 

Winnipeg  Nov.  12  Dec.  5  to  15 

Calgary  Nov.  14  Victoria  Dec.  3  to  5 

Mr.  Macgillivray 

Winnipeg  Oct.  25  Kentville  and  Canning  .  .  Nov.  20 

Montreal  Nov.  1  to  15  Halifax  Nov.  21  and  22 

Bridgetown  Nov.  19  Quebec  Nov.  26 

Mr.  Young 

Calgary  Oct.  15  Vancouver  (including 

Okanagan  valley)  Oct.  17  to  31 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


NOTES  ON  HARDWARE  AND  RELATED  LINES  IN  MEXICO 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

(Conversions  to  Canadian  currency  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  one  United  States  dollar  equals  3-60  pesos.  During  1932  and  1933  the 
peso  equalled  approximately  one-third  and  two-sevenths  respectively  of  one 
Canadian  dollar.  Quantities  are  given  in  metric  tons;  one  metric  ton  equals 
2,204-6  pounds.) 

Mexico  City,  September  12,  1934. — It  is  impracticable  to  give  either  tariff 
rates  or  import  statistics  on  cutlery  on  account  of  the  width  of  the  tariff  items  in 
which  it  is  included. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  while  there  is  a  small  domestic  production 
of  cheap  spoons  and  forks  there  is  also  a  fair  importation  of  cheap  knives,  forks, 
and  spoons  of  common  metal,  both  plain  and  plated;  the  plating  may  be  of 
nickel,  chromium,  or  white  metal  (alpaca).  They  are  probably  from  Germany, 
the  United  States,  Sweden,  and  Japan.  High-class  flatware  is  imported  from 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Pocket-knives  come  almost  entirely  from  Ger- 
many. 

CROCKERY  AND  GLASSWARE 

Mexico  produces  cheap  crockery  and  a  fair  grade  of  glassware  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  demand  and  which,  with  the  protective  tariff,  controls 
the  bulk  of  the  market.  Some  high-grade  crockery  must  be  imported,  and  comes 
principally  from  Germany;  high-grade  glassware,  too,  is  imported,  mainly  from 
the  United  States,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  and  France. 

SUNDRY  WARES 

Washboards  are  practically  unknown  in  southern  Mexico,  where  the  age-old 
practice  of  using  a  flat  scrubbing  stone  is  still  universal.  Washboards  are  used 
to  a  small  degree  in  the  north.   Importations  in  1932  were  valued  at  1,071  pesos 
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and  were  mainly  from  Germany,  while  in  1933  the  value  was  only  746  pesos 
and  the  goods  came  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

(The  import  duty  on  washboards  of  wood  and  metal  or  glass  is  30  centavos  per  gross  kilo- 
gram or  about  $3.78  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

Sad  irons  and  tailors'  irons,  non-electrical,  find  a  moderate  sale.  Sad  irons 
are  now  being  made  in  Mexico.  The  import  statistics  made  no  separate  classifi- 
cation of  irons  in  1932  but  the  total  in  1933  was  22-6  metric  tons  valued  at 
11,633  pesos,  of  which  Germany  supplied  the  greater  part  with  17-8  tons  valued 
at  9,546  pesos,  while  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  3  •  7  tons  valued  at  997  pesos ; 
the  remainder  came  from  the  United  States  and  Italy. 

(The  import  duty  is  6  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  75.6  cents  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

Headlights,  lanterns,  and  reflectors  of  common  metal  enjoy  a  moderate  sale, 
only  part  of  which  is  supplied  by  local  production.  The  common  oil  lantern  as 
used  in  Canada  finds  more  sale  for  construction  work  and  other  similar  uses 
rather  than  for  the  farm  or  home.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  pressure  gasolene 
lanterns  using  mantles;  they  come  largely  from  the  United  States.  Amber 
protection  reflectors  for  automobiles  are  made  locally.  Importations  of  head- 
lights, lanterns,  and  reflectors  in  1932  and  1933  were: — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons     Pesos     M.  Tons  Pesos 

Weighing  up  to  5  kilograms  (11  lbs.)  each: 

Total   3.2       20,513         4.1  32,217 

United  States   2.5       15,683         2.7  23,921 

Germany..-   0.6         3,698         1.0  6,098 

(The  import  duty  on  this  item  is  2.40  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $30.24  Canadian 
per  100  lbs.) 

Of  the  types  weighing  over  5  kilograms  each,  importations  in  1932  amounted 
to  only  279  kilograms,  2,130  pesos,  all  of  which  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  in  1933  to  438  kilograms  valued  at  2,262  pesos,  most  of  which  came  from 
the  United  States  but  a  small  part  also  from  Great  Britain. 

(The  import  duty  on  types  weighing  over  5  kilograms  each  is  70  centavos  per  legal  kilo- 
gram or  about  $8.82  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

SCALES  AND  BALANCES 

Importations  of  scales  and  balances  of  all  kinds  reach  fair  figures.  Small 
ones  are  manufactured  in  the  country  and  a  few  chemists'  balances  are  imported 
from  Europe.  The  American  manufacturers  practically  control  the  market,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following  statistics  of  imports  of  iron  or  steel  scales  and  bal- 
ances:— 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons    Pesos     M.  Tons  Pesos 
Weighing  up  to  50  kilograms  (110.2  lbs.)  each: 

Total   24.6       70,422       29.0  68.562 

United  States   18.8       60,497       23.3  66,691 

Germany   5.5        9,053        5.6  1,437 

(The  import  duty  on  this  item  is  40  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $5.04  Canadian 
per  100  lbs.) 

1932  1933 

M.  Tons    Pesos  M.  Tons  Pesos 
Weighing  over  50  but  not  exceeding  1.000  kilograms  (2.204.6  lbs.)  each,  n.o.p.: 

Total                                                       18.5       34,329  27.3  40,091 

United  States                                      18.4       34,013  27.2  39.590 

(The  import  duty  on  this  item  is  25  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $3.15  Canadian 
per  100  lbs.) 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons     Pesos     M.  Tons  Pesos 

Weighing  up  to  1,000  kilograms,  enamelled  in  whole  or  in  part  : 

Total   15.0       84.114       10.9  57,101 

United  States   14.6       83,241       10.3  53.050 

(The  import  duty  on  this  item  is  50  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $6.30  Canadian 
oer  100  lbs.) 
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1932  1933 

M.  Tons     Pesos  M.  Tons  Pesos 
Weighing  over  1,000  kilograms,  enamelled  or  not: 

Total                                                         29.6       17,107  24.4  18,194 

United  States                                     26.9       16.308  24.4  18,194 

Germany   2.7  799     

(The  import  duty  on  this  item  is  5  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  63  cents  Canadian 
per  100  lbs.) 

Non-precision  scales  and  balances  of  all  kinds,  of  copper  or  its  alloys, 
totalled  only  668  kilograms  valued  at  2,391  pesos  in  1932  and  258  kilograms 
valued  at  3,177  pesos  in  1933,  and  came  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany. 

NON-ELECTRICAL  STOVES  AND  HEATERS 

The  open  charcoal  fire  is  by  far  the  most  common  method  employed  in 
Mexico  to  obtain  heat  for  cooking.  Charcoal  burners  of  sheet  metal  are  the 
universal  and  practically  only  cooking  stove  used  by  the  poorer  classes,  while 
practically  all  homes  of  the  higher-incomed  classes  are  equipped  with  grates  for 
charcoal  fires.  Coal  is  not  used  and  wood  is  employed  as  a  fuel  only  in  open 
fireplaces  and  in  water  heaters.  As  a  result,  coal  and  wood  stoves  are  quite 
unknown  except  in  the  north  near  the  American  border;  a  small  factory  pro- 
ducing cheap  wood  stoves  is  located  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua.  Cylindrical 
wood-burning  water  heaters  are  in  common  use;  they  have  little  or  no  storage 
capacity  and  heat  only  about  enough  water  for  a  bath  when  using  any  light 
fuel  from  newspaper  to  wood  kindling.  Many  are  made  locally,  but  imports 
continue  and  probably  constitute  a  good  part  of  the  amounts  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing statistics.  Oil  stoves  have  enjoyed  an  increasing  popularity  in  recent  years, 
especially  the  kind  burning  what  is  called  locally  "  tractolina,"  a  type  of  heavy 
gasolene;  the  pressure  gasolene  stove,  both  imported  and  local,  finds  some  sale. 
Gas  stoves  burning  fuel  sold  in  cylinders  are  selling  to  some  extent  as  a  result 
of  active  efforts  by  one  of  the  large  oil  companies  which  hopes  to  develop  an 
outlet  for  its  surplus  gas;  gas  stoves  are  still  a  relatively  unimportant  factor  in 
the  business.  Electrical  stoves,  ovens,  and  other  heating  appliances  are  used  by 
those  who  can  afford  them.  Houses  are  heated  only  by  electrical  appliances  and 
fireplaces;  there  is  consequently  no  sale  for  domestic  furnaces  of  any  kind. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  anxious  to  develop  and  encourage  the  use  of 
fuels  other  than  charcoal  in  order  to  save  the  forests,  which  have  suffered  serious 
depletion  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  consumption  of  charcoal.  This  may 
gradually  bring  about  the  increased  use  of  oil,  gas,  and  electric  stoves,  but  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  many  years  before  the  great  bulk  of  the  Mexican  people 
will  be  in  a  financial  position  to  use  any  heating  contrivance  more  expensive 
than  the  simple  sheetmetal  brazier  at  present  so  well  known;  innate  conser- 
vatism will  also  probably  check  any  tendency  away  from  charcoal. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  importations  of  non-electrical  stoves  and 
heaters  during  1932  and  1933:— 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos       M.  Tons  Pesos 
Weighing  up  to  40  kilograms  (88.2  lbs.)  each,  n.o.p.: 

Total   13.3         15,864  7.6  13,945 

United  States   11.3         12,335  6.9  11,881 

Germany   1.5  2,737  0.4  1,367 

(The  import  duty  is  40  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $5.04  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

1932  1933 

M.  Tons      Pesos  M.  Tons  Pesos 

Weighing  over  40  kilograms  each,  n.o.p.: 

Total                                                   133.0       115.627  98.0  71,751 

United  States                                126.8       113.510  88.2  60.407 

Denmark                                          3.9             524  6.1  6.434 

Germany                                          1.0          1,078  0.9  585 

(The  import  duty  is  5  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  63  cents  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 
86400—3J 
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1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos       M.  Tons  Pesos 
Of  all  kinds  adapted  to  the  use  of  liquid  or  gas  fuels: 


Total   121.3  130,105  180.5  213,906 

United  States   114.1  118,805  162.7  187,529 

Germany   2.6  3,425  8.0  9,733 

Sweden   2.5  5,119  2.5  5,223 


(The  import  duty  is  5  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  63  cents  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

WIRE  PRODUCTS 

Steel  barbed  wire  is  to  be  produced  in  Mexico  (and  an  increase  in  duty  may 
be  expected),  but  to  date  it  is  still  imported  in  considerable  quantities,  prin- 
cipally from  the  United  States  and  Belgium;  Belgian  barbed  wire  is  also  sold 
through  Germany.  In  1932  the  total  was  2,448-7  metric  tons  valued  at  396,172 
pesos,  of  which  1,827-5  tons  were  from  the  United  States,  481-5  from  Germany, 
122-1  from  Belgium,  14-8  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  remainder  from  other 
countries.  In  1933  the  imports  nearly  doubled  to  4,499  metric  tons  valued  at 
773,462  pesos,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  3,727-2  tons;  Germany,  657-8; 
Belgium.,  84;  and  Great  Britain,  26. 

The  demand  is  mainly  for  4-point,  6-inch  spacing,  of  12-  or  12^-gauge  wire. 
The  barbs  must  be  wound  around  both  strands  in  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Waukegan  "  style;  there  is  much  less  demand  for  the  "  Iowa  "  style,  in  which 
the  barb  is  attached  only  to  one  strand.  The  packing  varies  from  45-pound 
reels  to  90-pound  according  to  the  district  where  it  is  to  be  sold;  the  questions 
of  transportation  and  handling  probably  account  for  the  variations.  The  80-rod 
reel  is  fairly  common.   The  wooden  reel  is  preferred;  it  should  be  painted  red. 

The  margin  of  profit  in  barbed  wire  is  usually  very  small  and  sales  often 
depend  on  fractional  differences  in  quotations,  which  sometimes  makes  the  busi- 
ness hardly  worth  the  effort.  Large  importers  often  buy  on  contract,  which  is 
another  difficulty  to  overcome. 

(The  import  duty  is  4  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  50.4  cents  Canadian  per  100 
lbs.,  including  the  weight  of  the  reel  and  any  other  packing.) 

Woven  wire  fencing  of  iron  or  steel  is  used  to  a  fair  extent,  the  imports 
amounting  to  over  100  tons  a  year  in  recent  years.  Imports  of  the  square-weave 
type,  of  which  the  openings  vary  in  size  from  small  at  the  bottom  to  large  at 
the  top,  amounted  to  33-8  tons  valued  at  13,643  pesos  in  1932,  all  from  the 
United  States,  and  exactly  the  same  quantity  valued  at  13,977  pesos  in  1933, 
almost  entirely  from  the  same  source,  there  being  only  1  •  1  tons  from  Germany. 
The  imports  of  woven  wire  fencing  with  mesh  greater  than  10  centimetres  (3-9 
inches)  amounted  to  31-7  tons  valued  at  12,206  pesos  in  1932  and  34  tons  valued 
at  10,925  pesos  in  1933,  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

(The  import  duty  on  both  the  above  types  is  6  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  75.6- 
cents  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

Woven  wire  netting,  n.o.p.,  is  imported  in  fair  quantities.  This  heading 
includes  poultry  nettings,  of  which  the  most  common  type  is  ^-inch  mesh  by 
1  metre  wide  and  of  22-or  23-gauge  wire.  The  larger  meshes  and  widths  are 
now  being  manufactured  in  Mexico  from  German  wire,  but  the  quality  is  only 
average  and  importations  continue.  The  import  figures  for  1932  and  1933 
were :  — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos        M.  Tons  Pesos 


Total   258.3  135.470  241.5  131,545 

Germany   143.8  51,934  151.0  66.546 

United  States   101.3  70,030  70.7  54,952 

Great  Britain   4.2  1.314  19.0  8,973 

Belgium   7.7  11,097   

France   1.0  886  0.8  1,069 


(The  import  duty  is  30  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  $3.78  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 
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Wire  screening  is  imported  in  fair  quantities.  The  standard  gauges  and 
meshes  are  in  general  use  but  the  greatest  demand  is  for  14-  and  16-mesh, 
painted  blue  or  green  or  galvanized,  of  steel.  The  same  specifications  apply  to 
brass  and  copper  screenings,  which  are  used  principally  by  the  oil  and  other 
companies  in  the  coastal  areas.  The  railways  use  a  certain  amount  of  copper 
screen  but  less  of  steel. 

Importation  statistics  of  "  iron  or  steel  wire  screens  having  more  than  five 
wires  per  centimetre  each  side  and  even  when  coated  with  oil,  cellulose,  or  isin- 
glass "  were: — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos       M.  Tons  Pesos 


Total   62.9  62,458  118.3  140,407 

United  States   33.3  29,130  48.4  57,312 

Germany   25.7  21,258  64.2  60,173 

Great  Britain   2.6  10,910  4.3  20,943 


(The  import  duty  is  6  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  75.6  cents  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

Spiral  Springs  of  Iron  or  Steel. — The  best  opportunity  is  in  upholstery  and 
bed  mattress  springs,  which  are  imported  mainly  from  Germany.  Electric  cord 
protectors  are  usually  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  apparatus,  such  as 
irons,  requiring  such  parts.  The  same  applies  to  springs  for  machinery,  stove 
door  handles,  etc.  Common  spiral  springs  for  general  mechanical  use  are  made 
locally;  mechanics  often  wind  their  own  springs. 

(The  import  duty  is  40  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  $5.04  Canadian  per  100  lbs. 
when  each  spring  weighs  up  to  5  kilograms,  but  only  20  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about 
$2.52  Canadian  per  100  lbs.  when  the  weight  of  each  exceeds  5  kilograms.) 

NAILS 

Iron  or  steel  nails  of  all  kinds  are  made  in  Mexico  and  the  domestic  product 
practically  controls  the  market  except  for  special  types.  Importations  in  1932 
and  1933  were  as  follows: — 


1932  1933 

Horseshoe  nails:                                    M.  Tons      Pesos  M.  Tons  Pesos 

Total                                                  87.4        65,283  120.3  91,142 

United  States                                77.6        59,284  77.9  64,423 

Sweden                                          9.2          5,443  38.1  23,299 


(The  import  duty  is  25  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $3.15  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 
Nails  and  brads  up  to  25  mm.  (0.98  inch)  in  length,  n.o.p.: 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos       M.  Tons  Pesos 


Total   56.2  53,571  47.8  38,684 

United  States   28.9  27,888  23.4  18,626 

Germany   18.9  20,795  15.9  14,067 

Great  Britain   6.2  3,509          6.6  4,607 


(The  import  duty  is  80  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $10.08  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

Nails  and  brads,  over  25  mm.  and  up  to  40  cm.  (15.7  inches)  in  length: 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos        M.  Tons  Pesos 


Total   212.1  117,017  129.7  60,685 

United  States   133.2  81,605  69.6  42,419 

Germany   30.1  22,299  12.3  9,003 

Great  Britain   44.3  9,019  46.3  8,582 


(The  import  duty  is  50  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $6.30  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

The  types  commonly  imported  at  the  present  time  are  horseshoe  nails,  which 
find  their  best  sale  in  the  coastal  districts;  upholsterers'  tacks  and  nails,  and 
trunk  tacks,  which  sell  best  in  Mexico  City  and  the  other  large  centres.  Shoe 
tacks  and  nails,  which  formerly  were  imported  in  large  quantities,  are  now  made 
locally  and  importations  are  decreasing. 
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STAPLES 

Common  staples  are  manufactured  locally  and  the  domestic  product  com- 
mands a  good  share  of  the  market.  Importations  are  now  confined  generally 
to  special  types.   The  import  statistics  for  1932  and  1933  were:— 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons    Pesos     M.  Tons  Pesos 
Staples  of  sheet  iron,  corrugated  and  toothed: 

T°taTT  v*  V  oV  * 7-5       13'258        44        M77  . 

United  States   7.1       12,315         3.5         4  246 

France   0.1  440         0.2  1,270 

(The  import  duty  is  25  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $3.15  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

1933 

*Iron  or  steel  belt  lacing  hooks:  M.  Tons  Pesos 

TotaJ  •  •  •  ;  ■   35.4  87,940 

United  States   19.4  64,535 

Germany   13.2  19,617 

Great  Britain   2.2         3  060 

*  Not  separately  classified  in  1932. 
(The  import  duty  is  50  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $6.30  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

1932  1933 

Iron  or  steel  staples  of  all  kinds,  n.o.p.:        M.  Tons     Pesos  M.  Tons  Pesos 

Total                                                         13.3       23.875  4.6  17,663 

United  States                                       8.4       18.046  3.0  14,268 

Germany                                               2.0         2,881  1.3  2,337 

Sweden   2.0  1,993   

(The  import  duty  is  80  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $10.08  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 


MARKET  IN  CUBA  FOR  TRANSMISSION  BELTING 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  September  25,  1934. — Owing  to  the  distressed  condition  of  industry 
during  the  last  few  years,  the  importation  of  transmission  belting  has  fallen 
from  a  value  of  $250,000  to  10  per  cent  of  that  amount.  Over  40  per  cent  of 
the  sugar  mills  and  factories  have  shut  down,  and  even  the  more  prosperous 
of  those  which  now  remain  in  operation  have  been  buying,  up  to  a  short  time 
ago,  on  a  basis  of  rigid  economy. 

Imports  of  transmission  belting  made  of  leather,  rubber,  cotton  canvas,  and 
other  fabrics  during  1930  amounted  in  value  to  $170,587.  Leather  belting  con- 
stituted $85,365  of  the  total,  while  that  of  rubber  followed  with  a  value  of 
$46,893.  A  precipitous  drop  took  place  during  the  next  year,  when  the  total 
value  of  all  belting  imported  was  $65,238.  The  value  of  leather  and  rubber 
belting  imported  during  these  twelve  months  amounted  to  $19,700  and  $29,365 
respectively.  The  year  1932  witnessed  another  severe  decline,  when  the  total 
value  of  all  classifications  of  this  commodity  fell  to  $43,611.  The  downward 
trend  has  continued  through  1933  and  the  first  six  months  of  1934.  However, 
it  appears  that  the  bottom  has  now  been  reached,  as  owing  to  the  very  satis- 
factory increase  in  the  price  of  sugar,  Cuba's  most  important  product,  and  an 
assured  market  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  crop,  the  forecasts  of  the  trade  are 
optimistic. 

The  extent  of  the  market  therefore  must  not  be  estimated  on  to-day's  posi- 
tion, but  rather  on  what  may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  near  future,  when 
it  is  hoped  that  at  least  a  small  percentage  of  the  sugar  mills  and  other  indus- 
trial concerns  will  have  returned  to  capacity  production.  There  are  at  present 
some  200  sugar  mills  in  Cuba.  How  many  of  these  and  of  other  factories  will 
return  to  profitable  production  within  the  next  year  it  is  impossible  to  say;  the 
principal  economic  factors  point  definitely  in  an  upward  direction. 
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SIZES  OF  TRANSMISSION  BELTING  EMPLOYED 

The  demand  is  chiefly  for  sizes  ranging  from  5  inches  to  8  inches,  with  a 
smaller  demand  for  all  sizes  outside  these  dimensions,  extending  downward  to 
1J  inches  and  upward  to  14  inches  in  width.  Among  the  industries  using  belt- 
ing are  the  following:  hosiery  and  apparel  manufacturing,  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing, vegetable  oil  milling,  meat  packing,  shoe  manufacturing,  lumber  milling, 
furniture  manufacturing,  soap  making,  brewing,  and  paper  manufacturing. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLIES 

Owing  to  proximity  to  the  market,  quality  and  reasonable  price  of  product, 
the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  dominate  the  market.  Small  quantities 
are  imported  from  Spain  and  Holland.  Imports  from  other  countries  are  insig- 
nificant. 

DUTIES 

The  duties  on  transmission  belting  have  not  been  altered  by  the  new  United 
States — Cuba  Reciprocity  Treaty.  They  are  as  follows: — 

Leather  and  Rubber  Belting. — General  tariff,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  tariff 
for  the  United  States,  16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cotton  Canvas  and  Other  Fabric. — General  tariff,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
tariff  for  the  United  States,  14  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  quoted  there  is  in  both  cases  a  Public  Works  tax 
of  3  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT  IN  CUBA 

Terms  of  payment  vary  greatly.  Some  business  is  done  on  an  open  account 
basis,  and  terms  of  30  to  120  days  after  sight  of  draft  are  not  uncommon.  How- 
ever, until  a  maufacturer  has  received  his  banker's  advice  that  credit  may  be 
extended,  all  orders  should  be  on  terms  not  less  elastic  than  cash  against  docu- 
ments Cuba. 

STOCKS  HELD  BY  IMPORTERS 

When  demand  was  brisk  and  the  turnover  of  stocks  rapid,  distributors 
were  willing  to  carry  a  large  assortment  of  sizes  and  kinds  of  belting.  The 
position  then,  from  the  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  was  most  satisfactory,  as 
the  importer  paid  for  his  stock  promptly.  Now  the  problem  has  become  very 
difficult,  as  the  buyer's  resources  have  fallen,  and  to  keep  on  hand  a  variety  of 
sizes  and  qualities  of  a  slow-moving  article  means  tying  up  capital.  The 
improvement  in  the  economic  situation  which  is  taking  place  will  require  to  be 
in  operation  for  some  time  to  alter  this  situation. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(Values  are  expressed  in  United  States  dollars) 
FINANCE  AND  CUSTOMS 

Havana,  September  24,  1934. — Under  the  terms  of  the  American — 
Dominican  Convention  of  1924,  the  collection  of  customs  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  Receiver-General,  an  American  official  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Government.  The  customs  tariff  cannot  be  amended  without  the  sanction  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Data  published  in  the  Dominican  Customs  Receivership  report  for  the 
calendar  year  1933  indicate  that  customs  revenue  began  to  improve  in  1933, 
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after  a  continuous  decline  throughout  the  previous  five  years.  During  the 
calendar  year  1932,  collections  amounted  to  $2,772,357,  and  during  1933  to 
$2,999,578,  an  increase  of  8-2  per  cent.  The  importation  of  all  lines  of  mer- 
chandise increased.  After  deducting  the  amounts  required  for  the  service  of 
government  bonds,  the  balance  was  paid  to  the  Dominican  Government. 
Amortization  payments  on  government  bonds  have  been  suspended  since  October, 
1931,  when  customs  collections  were  only  sufficient  to  look  after  the  payment 
of  interest  on  these  bonds  and  for  ordinary  government  expenditures. 

According  to  the  press  of  Santo  Domingo,  however,  an  agreement  was  made 
on  August  9,  1934,  between  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
the  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  bringing  about  the 
resumption  of  amortization  payments,  but  on  an  easier  plan  than  that  which 
operated  previous  to  their  suspension.  - 

Summary  of  Outstanding  Indebtedness 


Balance  in 
Total  Bonds    Sinking  Fund 
Total  Bonds  Issued  Unredeemed  to  Account 

Year  Amount  Dec.  31, 1933     Dec.  31,  1933 

1922-26  (due  1942)   $10,000,000  $  8,040,500  $  37  21 

1926  (due  1940)   10,000,000  8,280,000  147  19 


Total   $20,000,000  $16,320,500  $184  40 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

The  national  silver  currency  circulates  within  the  borders  of  the  republic 
at  a  fixed  rate  of  one-fifth  its  face  value  in  relation  to  the  United  States  dollar. 
United  States  paper  and  silver  money  are  legal  tender.  Values  in  government 
statistical  publications,  including  those  of  foreign  trade,  are  expressed  in  United 
States  dollars. 

Canadian  banks  operate  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  having  branches  at  Santo  Domingo,  La  Romana,  Puerto  Plata,  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris,  and  Santiago  de  Los  Caballeros,  and  the  Bank  of  Nova 
Scotia  a  branch  at  Santo  Domingo. 

MARKING  OF  MERCHANDISE 

Packing  cases  must  be  marked  and  customs  declarations  made  out  in  the 
metric  system.  However,  once  through  the  customs,  English  weights  and 
measures  are  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  articles. 

STEAM  RAILWAYS 

There  are  two  railway  lines,  the  Dominican  Government  Railway  (Ferro- 
carilles  Central  Dominicana)  and  the  British-owned  railway,  the  Samana- 
Santiago.  The  Government  railway  has  62  miles  of  roadbed  under  operation, 
2  feet  6-inch  gauge,  and  the  Samana-Santiago  Railway  has  87  miles  of  line  under 
operation,  of  3  feet  6-inch  gauge. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Exports  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1934  amounted  in  value  to  $9,887,000, 
a  24  per  cent  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  for  1933.  Imports  for  the 
calendar  year  1933  amounted  in  value  to  $9,323,000,  and  for  the  year  1932  to 
$7,794,000. 
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BRAZILIAN   EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  September  13,  1934. — As  reported  by  cable  under  date  Sep- 
tember 13,  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1599  (September 
22),  the  Brazilian  regulations  of  September  10  permit  the  sale  in  the  open  market 
of  all  bills  originating  from  the  export  of  commodities  with  the  exception  that 
exporters  of  coffee  are  required  to  obtain  an  export  permit  from  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  against  which  they  must  pay  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil  155  francs  (French) 
or  an  equivalent  amount  in  other  currency.  Such  sum  as  they  may  receive  for 
the  sale  of  their  coffee  over  and  above  the  155  francs  may  be  sold  in  the  free 
exchange  market.  Thus  the  presentation  of  commercial  invoices  to  the  bank 
will  no  longer  be  necessary.  It  is  anticipated  that  at  least  17  per  cent  of  the 
exchange  available  from  the  sale  of  coffee  will  now  be  available  for  the  open 
market. 

In  the  case  of  the  export  of  all  other  commodities,  export  permits  will  be 
supplied  by  the  Exchange  Control  Department  and  the  bills  arising  from  the  sale 
of  such  goods  may  be  sold  without  restriction  on  the  open  exchange  market. 

Based  on  the  official  statistics  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
it  is  anticipated  that  these  measures  will  release  exchange  to  the  value  of 
approximately  £14,800,000. 

In  line  with  the  increase  of  free  exchange  amounting  to  the  above-mentioned 
figure  of  £14,800,000,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  severity  of  import  restric- 
tions. All  merchandise  which,  on  the  date  of  issuing  of  this  regulation,  has  been 
admitted  into  consumption  will  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  have  here- 
tofore been  in  force,  but  for  all  goods  cleared  through  the  customs  house  after 
date  of  September  10  the  procedure  will  be  as  follows: — 

The  Bank  of  Brazil  will  afford  coverage  for  only  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  imports,  such  coverage  to  be  made  available  in  accordance  with  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  the  presentation  of  the  drafts  to  the  bank  for  payment,  and 
will  be  subject  to  precisely  the  same  treatment  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
The  remaining  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  however,  must  be  covered 
by  the  importer  by  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange  on  the  open  market.  The 
importer  is  permitted  either  to  purchase  and  remit  on  the  due  date  of  the  bill 
his  percentage  of  the  coverage  secured  on  the  open  market,  depositing  with  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  proof  that  payment  has  been  made  to  the  exporter  abroad,  or  he 
may  withhold  payment  until  the  Bank  of  Brazil  supplies  coverage  for  its  share 
of  the  total.  The  important  point,  however,  is  that  by  this  regulation  exporters 
may  now  secure  payment  of  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  goods  on  the  due 
date  of  their  drafts  instead  of  having  to  wait,  as  in  the  past,  six  or  nine  months 
before  securing  payment  at  all.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
importer  must  still  deposit  milreis  with  the  bank  to  cover  the  total  value  of  the 
bill,  including  the  40  per  cent  for  which  the  importer  must  supply  exchange. 
Failing  the  latter,  he  must  supply  a  receipt  indicating  that  his  share  of  the  draft 
has  been  remitted  to  the  drawer  in  foreign  currency  or  exchange. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  40  per  cent  of  the  bills  for  imported  merchandise 
will  roughly  balance  the  £14,800,000  additional  exchange  which  will  be  available 
on  the  free  market.  Thus  it  is  hoped  that  by  this  regulation  Brazilian  exports 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  and  exchange  supply  and  demand  will  be  approxi- 
mately balanced. 

This  regulation  has  not  removed  the  restriction  that  commercial  banks  may 
not  hold  a  speculative  position  as  regards  foreign  exchange  for  a  period  greater 
than  twenty-four  hours. 
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ARGENTINE  BINDER  TWINE  MARKET 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Teade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  September  13,  1934. — Binder  twine  is  still  imported  into 
Argentina  in  fairly  large  quantities,  as  it  is  not  yet  made  in  any  volume  by  the 
local  manufacturers  of  rope  and  cords.  There  are  one  or  two  factories  that 
make  a  twine  that  is  occasionally  used  in  agricultural  machines,  but  its  quality 
is  inferior  and  it  is  not  proofed  against  destruction  by  insects  and  locusts.  With 
the  increasing  use  of  harvester-threshers,  the  consumption  of  binder  twine  is,  of 
course,  gradually  decreasing.  However,  the  following  official  figures  of  imports 
for  the  last  three  years,  compared  with  the  five-year  average  1926-29,  show 
that  Argentina  is  still  an  important  outlet  for  this  product: — 


1925-29 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

ll  

7,683,917 

5,907,958 

2,556,427 

4,012,512 

3.045,085 

1.841,741 

641,474 

1,950,776 

1,772,923 

1,629,209 

9,603 

920,775 

1.107,044 

1.331.025 

1,055.074 

839,024 

United  Kingdom   . . 

350,662 

540,995 

281,638 

219,247 

602.322 

150,773 

216,741 

81.640 

398.192 

342,515 

340,336 

Detailed  figures  for  1933  are  not  yet  published,  but  during  that  year  total 
imports  of  binder  twine  were  3,751,506  kilograms. 

distribution,  prices  and  terms 

There  are  three  large  manufacturers  who  secure  the  bulk  of  the  business  in 
binder  twine,  two  United  States,  and  one  Dutch.  Imports  from  Belgium  are 
made  from  several  factories,  while  the  United  Kingdom  business  is  mostly 
obtained  by  two  firms.  The  bulk  of  the  business  is  on  consignment,  although 
the  English  firms  sell  on  a  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  basis.  Generally  speaking,  the 
goods  are  consigned  only  to  the  importer,  but  some  Continental  shippers  allow 
the  importer  to  reconsign  the  goods  to  country  dealers.  Except  for  one  of  the 
large  snippers  from  the  United  States,  who  are  important  agricultural  machinery 
manufacturers  and  who  sell  their  twine  through  their  own  branch  offices  and 
distributors,  most  of  the  business  is  solicited  by  commission  agents.  The  other 
principal  United  States  shipper  sells  through  such  an  agent  to  one  of  the  large 
grain  firms  that  maintains  an  extensive  sales  organization  throughout  the  grain- 
growing  areas.  The  principal  Dutch  shippers  sell  their  twine  through  a  whole- 
sale hardware  importer  who  has  branches  in  the  principal  rural  centres.  Most  of 
the  balance  of  the  binder  twine  is  sold  through  the  jute  bag  manufacturers,  who 
in  turn  distribute  the  merchandise  to  the  small  country  supply  houses. 

Prices  quoted  on  the  local  market  depend  on  those  fixed  by  the  two  United 
States  manufacturers  referred  to  above.  Each  year  these  two  firms  announce 
their  minimum  prices,  and  the  balance  of  the  trade  follow  suit.  Frequently 
Continental  shippers  quote  slightly  under  the  United  States  manufacturers,  and 
the  latter  are  forced  to  lower  their  prices  accordingly.  To  a  certain  extent, 
however,  binder  twine  is  sold  on  well-known  brands  so  that  the  established 
United  States  twines  have  a  ready  outlet  through  their  excellent  facilities  for 
distribution.  Confidential  data  on  prices  quoted  for  this  season,  compared  with 
the  last  two  years,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

market  requirements 

Imports  principally  take  place  in  September  as  sales  are  effected  in  October 
and  November,  although  in  some  years  there  is  some  small  demand  in  December 
or  even  January. 
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Shipments  are  made  in  both  48-  and  50-pound  bales  of  six  balls  each.  There 
is  a  little  importation  of  10-ball  bales,  but  the  principal  demand  is  for  the  larger 
balls. 

DUTIES 

Binder  twine  is  imported  free  of  duties  when  it  is  for  use  for  the  harvest. 
If  it  is  to  be  employed  for  any  other  purpose,  it  is  charged  duties  at  the  rate  of 
42  per  cent  on  the  appraised  value  of  72-73  paper  centavos  per  kilogram  gross 
weight  (19-4  cents  Canadian  at  current  free  market  rates  of  exchange  per  2-2 
pounds).  The  importer  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
proof  of  the  final  destination  of  the  twine. 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

Unfortunately,  the  present  exchange  regulations  make  competition  from 
Canada  difficult.  United  States  firms  have,  however,  been  able  to  obtain  their 
advance  exchange  permits  for  the  coming  season's  requirements,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  exporters  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Netherlands  or  Belgium,  which  countries  have  their  exchange  position  pro- 
tected by  trade  agreements.  It  is  reported,  on  the  other  hand,  that  prospective 
importers  of  Mexican  twine  this  year  could  not  obtain  exchange  permits  and 
accordingly  they  were  forced  to  place  their  business  elsewhere.  For  details  con- 
cerning the  exchange  position  reference  should  be  made  to  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1589  (July  14). 

LEATHER  BELTING  TRADE  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  paper  peso  equals  42-45  cents  Canadian  at  par;  one  paper  peso  equals 
26  cents  Canadian  at  current  free  market  rates  of  exchange ;  one  kilogram  equals 
2-2  pounds.) 

Buenos  Aires,  September  12,  1934. — The  following  notes  based  on  a  recent 
inquiry  undertaken  regarding  the  market  in  Argentina  for  leather  belting  are 
submitted  for  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  exporters: — 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  in  Argentina  for  leather  belting  among  the 
various  industries  which  have  developed  in  this  country,  particularly  since  the 
war,  under  high  protective  tariffs.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago  the  bulk  of  the 
leather  belting  trade  was  enjoyed  by  foreign  manufacturers,  but  local  produc- 
tion has  progressed  to  the  point  where  Argentine  producers  are  now  fairly  well 
in  control  of  the  trade  in  all  but  the  highest  quality  belts  which  still  have  to  be 
imported. 

The  above  situation  is  reflected  in  the  import  figures,  which  reveal  that 
whereas  from  1924  to  1928  annual  imports  of  leather  belting  averaged  about 
67,613  kilograms,  in  1933  they  had  fallen  to  11,877  kilograms. 

The  decline  in  imports  is  due  partly,  of  course,  to  the  general  falling  off 
in  demand  resulting  from  depressed  conditions,  but  there  has  also  been  a  tend- 
ency to  resort  to  the  lower-priced  domestic  belting.  A  further  factor  has  been 
the  increased  use  of  rubber  belting  in  various  industries  using  small  machines, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  electrically-driven  units. 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany  are  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  for  imported  belts.  The  best  Argentine-made  belting  can  only  com  parr 
with  the  second  grades  of  British  or  United  States  manufacture.  German  belt- 
ing does  not  appear  to  have  gained  the  same  reputation  as  English  or  American 
brands.  The  main  difference  between  Argentine  and  foreign  belting,  according 
to  importers,  is  that  the  local  article  lacks  the  necessary  long-term  tanning  treat- 
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ment  required  to  make  a  high-class  product  even  although  the  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  here  are  excellent  for  the  purpose.  The  principal  complaint 
against  the  locally  made  belt  would  appear  to  be  that  the  belt  stretches  repeat- 
edly after  being  in  use  for  a  relatively  short  period,  causing  continual  machine 
stoppages.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  the  pressing  and  rolling  of  locally 
made  belts  is  not  as  well  done  as  in  the  case  of  foreign  brands,  thus  creating 
dressing  and  friction  problems.  Nor  does  the  Argentine  product  seem  to  have 
the  lasting  qualities. 

In  former  years,  when  the  importation  of  belts  was  being  more  actively 
carried  on  than  at  present,  distributors  kept  a  large  range  of  sizes  of  belts. 
Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  confine  assortments  to  the  more 
readily  saleable  dimensions,  which  include  single  belts  of  2-,  3-,  3J-,  4-,  and 
6-inch  widths.  In  the  last  two  sizes  it  is  also  customary  to  stock  belts  in  double 
leather.   The  greater  part  of  the  demand  is  for  sizes  between  2  and  3^  inches. 

The  importation  of  belts  at  the  present  time  is  practically  in  the  hands  of 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  houses,  who  carry  a  line  of  belting  together  with 
various  other  supplies  for  manufacturing  establishments  and  small  workshops. 
These  rirms  also  deal  in  locally  made  belting. 

In  dealing  with  a  commodity  such  as  leather  belting  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  general  price  for  any  given  quality.  In  this  market  leather  belts  are  quoted 
by  importers  to  the  trade  in  metre  lengths  on  a  basic  width  of  one  inch,  and  it 
is  understood  that  a  prevailing  competitive  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  price  for  a  good- 
quality  English-made  single  belt  would  range  from  1-20  to  1-30  paper  pesos  per 
metre  length  per  inch  width.  The  better-quality  locally  made  belts  are  being 
quoted  at  from  70  centavos  to  one  paper  peso  per  metre  length  per  inch  width 
at  the  present  time. 

The  duty  on  leather  belts  for  machinery  amounts  to  42  per  cent  on  an 
appraisal  value  of  3-20  gold  pesos  per  kilogram.  (One  gold  peso  equals  96-5 
cents  Canadian  at  par.) 

While  it  is  evident  that  the  higher  cost  of  foreign-made  belts,  plus  customs 
duties,  is  retarding  the  demand  for  imported  belts  in  favour  of  the  cheaper  local 
article,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  importers  that  the  present  limited 
trade  in  the  better-quality  foreign  makes  is  likely  to  expand  again  when  the 
industrial  consumption  of  belts  in  this  country  begins  to  reflect  the  general 
improvement  in  commercial  activities.  Provided  therefore  that  Canadian  manu- 
facturers can  offer  a  good-quality  belt  at  prices  sufficiently  attractive  to  compete 
against  foreign  brands  already  well  established,  Argentina  would  seem  to  be  a 
market  worth  watching  for  future  business. 

Apart  from  quoting  competitive  prices,  the  problem  of  obtaining  foreign 
exchange  is  also  an  important  factor  which  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  exporters  trading  with  Argentina  owing  to  the  prevailing  exchange  control 
system  in  force  in  this  country.  For  details  regarding  the  exchange  regulations 
in  Argentina,  interested  firms  are  referred  to  a  report  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1589  (July  14,  1934). 

NEW  EXCHANGE  CONTROL  REGULATIONS  IN  URUGUAY 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  September  14,  1934. — New  regulations  have  recently  been  put 
into  effect  that  materially  alter  the  system  of  controlling  exchange  in  Uruguay. 
By  a  decree  dated  August  1,  1934,  effective  on  August  15,  1934,  a  new  exchange 
market  was  created  under  the  title  of  "  Controlled  Free  Exchange."  This  new 
market  takes  the  place  of  the  old  compensated  market  (Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1583:  June  2,  1934).    The  former  official  exchange  market  is  still 
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maintained,  although  slightly  modified,  and  the  private  banks  retain  their  right 
to  deal  freely  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bills  of  exchange  that  do  not  arise  from 
export  shipments. 

Under  the  new  regulations  the  exchange  for  exports  is  controlled  by  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  and  is  proportioned  by  a  scale  of  percentages  for  each 
class  of  goods  between  the  official  and  controlled  free  exchange  markets.  While 
the  list  is  subject  to  alterations,  at  the  present  moment  the  percentages  of 
exchange  that  will  be  consigned  to  the  official  market  for  the  principal  export 
products  are  as  follows:  meat  and  packing  house  by-products,  50;  cattle  and 
horse  hides,  60;  wool,  35;  sheepskins,  35;  linseed,  50.  Other  groups  are  included 
in  the  latest  list,  but  the  above  products  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  export  ship- 
ments, as  the  following  percentages  of  total  exports  by  value  in  1933  (66,637,590 
pesos)  for  the  main  groups  show:  meat  and  packing  house  by-products,  30-5; 
cattle  and  horse  hides,  10-5;  wool,  36-5:  sheepskins,  3-1;  linseed,  4-9. 

The  rates  on  the  official  market  continue  to  be  lixed  on  the  basis  of  12-26 
French  francs  per  Uruguayan  peso.  Exchange  on  this  market  is  to  be  used  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  abroad.  After  these  obligations  have  been 
met,  the  balance  of  the  official  exchange  will  be  assigned  to  the  necessities  of 
public  service  companies,  industry  and  commerce  in  accordance  with  the  impor- 
tance and  utility  of  the  interests  involved.  A  portion  will  also  be  allocated  to 
meet  the  services  of  the  Autonomous  Amortization  Bureau  (bonds  issued  in 
foreign  currencies  or  gold  pesos  in  release  of  blocked  funds  for  which  no  exchange 
permits  have  been  granted).  If  the  exchange  is  not  available  to  meet  these 
services,  gold  will  be  exported  from  the  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic. 

In  order  to  secure  exchange  on  the  controlled  free  market,  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  permit.  According  to  the  decree,  the  exchange  on  this  market 
will  be  distributed  by  an  honorary  committee  (composed  of  seven  members 
representing  the  executive  power,  Bank  of  the  Republic,  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Chamber  of  Industries,  Rural  Association  and  Federations,  foreign 
banks  and  foreign  chambers  of  commerce) ,  in  accordance  with  quotas  fixed  by 
this  committee  for  articles  and  for  countries.  The  rates  of  exchange  on  this 
market  are  fixed  by  a  committee  of  banks,  present  rates  being  based  on  the 
buying  rate  of  6*6  French  francs  per  Uruguayan  peso. 

Current  quotations  on  the  three  exchange  markets  per  United  States  dollar 
are  as  follows:  official,  1-24  pesos;  controlled  free,  2 •  31  ^  pesos;  uncontrolled 
free,  2-50  pesos. 

Allocations  of  exchange  under  the  new  regulations  have  been  made  princi- 
pally in  respect  to  goods  awaiting  despatch  through  the  customs,  although  a 
small  amount  has  been  distributed  for  future  imports.  So  far  no  allotments 
have  been  made  for  goods  already  imported;  in  fact,  an  exchange  law  is  at 
present  under  consideration  which  proposes,  among  other  things,  to  issue  a  new 
series  of  Autonomous  Amortization  bonds  to  liquidate  funds  originating  from 
commercial  operations  made  after  July  15,  1932.  No  quotas  either  by  countries 
or  by  commodities  have  yet  been  published  by  the  honorary  commission, 
although  exchange  has  been  distributed  by  it  on  the  basis  of  available  trade 
statistics.  Except  in  exceptional  cases,  no  official  exchange  is  being  granted  to 
pay  for  imports,  as  the  requirements  of  the  State  and  of  the  Autonomous  Amor- 
tization Bureau  use  up  most  of  the  amount  available. 

It  is  also  established  that  industrial  state  institutions  will  be  given  no  privi- 
leges in  the  granting  of  exchange  and  will  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
private  entities.  Further,  non-commercial  state  organizations  will  receive  no 
special  consideration  if  their  requirements  can  be  obtained  from  local  manufac- 
turers, unless  the  price  of  the  foreign  article,  plus  the  customs  and  other  import 
charges,  is  at  least  15  per  cent  less  than  the  locally  made  product. 

In  view  of  the  practical  impossibility  of  obtaining  exchange  permits  once 
goods  are  cleared  through  the  customs,   Canadian  firms  should  only  accept 
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business  for  Uruguay  it  the  buyer  has  given  a  written  guarantee  to  purchase 
the  exchange  on  the  uncontrolled  free  market  if,  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  an 
exchange  permit  has  not  been  secured.  Instructions  should  also  accompany  the 
draft  authorizing  the  collecting  bank  to  deliver  the  documents  only  against  the 
necessary  foreign  funds  or  proof  that  the  importer  is  in  possession  of  an  exchange 
permit.  In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  on  this  point,  the  importer 
should  be  advised  beforehand  that  the  draft  is  being  drawn  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner. 

MARKET  FOR  POTATO  STARCH  IN  SHANGHAI 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  September  17,  1934. — There  is  a  growing  market  in  Shanghai 
for  potato  starch  for  industrial  purposes,  chiefly  in  the  textile  industry.  Imports 
are  estimated  at  about  4,500  tons  per  annum. 

Although  Canada  has  so  far  exported  only  negligible  quantities  of  this 
product,  it  might  be  advisable  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  developing  an 
export  production,  especially  in  the  Western  Provinces  and  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  to  take  advantage  of  what  bids  fair  to  be  a  permanent  and  growing 
market  in  the  Orient  due  to  the  migration  of  the  textile  industry  to  the  Far 
East.  As  a  rule,  the  supplies  are  drawn  from  Holland.  Germany,  and  Russia, 
but  at  present  the  first  two  countries  seem  to  have  little  to  offer. 

As  a  guide  to  the  quality  required,  the  following  analysis  of  one  satisfac- 
tory shipment  recently  arrived  in  Shanghai  may  be  noted:  moisture,  15-27 
per  cent;  protein,  1-31  per  cent;  carbohydrates,  82-72  per  cent.  Present  sup- 
plies arrive  packed  in  double  or  single  gunny  sacks  weighing  220  pounds,  but 
other  methods  or  weights  would  probably  be  accepted  if  they  suited  Canadian 
shippers  better.  The  usual  terms  are  payment  by  letter  of  credit,  and  quota- 
tions should  be  made  c.i.f.  Shanghai.  Ruling  prices  to-day  are  the  equivalent 
of  Can.  $35  to  Can.  $40  c.i.f.  Shanghai  per  metric  ton. 

PROJECTED  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALUMINIUM  INDUSTRY  OF  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  Sept.  10,  1934. — Until  last  year  aluminium  was  not  produced  in  Japan 
in  appreciable  quantities,  although  imports  have  amounted  to  a  considerable  figure 
over  a  period  of  years,  reaching  as  high  as  12,306  tons  in  1929,  and  declining  to 
3,967  tons  during  1933.  Bauxite,  the  principal  ore  of  aluminium,  does  not  occur 
in  Japan  or  her  dependencies,  but  extensive  deposits  of  alunite  from  which 
alumina  is  also  obtained  were  discovered  in  Korea  in  1930  in  the  volcanic  ashes 
of  Saga  Prefecture,  which  contain  from  24  to  34  per  cent  of  ore.  However,  it 
was  found  that  the  cost  of  extraction  and  of  the  subsequent  manufacture  of 
aluminium  reached  such  a  high  figure  that  the  domestic  product  could  not  hope 
to  compete  with  foreign  sources  of  supply  unless  protected  by  a  high  import 
tariff,  and  this  the  authorities  did  not  appear  anxious  to  impose  because  of  the 
adverse  effect  that  it  would  have  upon  the  domestic  industry  and  exports  of  alu- 
minium products  fabricated  from  imported  metal.  The  high  cost  of  electric; 
power  has  also  hampered  the  industry,  but  an  over-production  of  electric  current 
which  is  now  available  at  very  much  lower  rates  has  altered  the  situation. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminium  in  Japan,  and  at  the  present  time  several  projects  are 
being  undertaken  by  the  following  concerns:  Sumitomo  Goshi  Kaisha;  Japan 
Iodine  Company,  now  known  as  the  Japan  Electric  Industry  Company  ;  South 
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Manchuria  Railway  Company;  Japan-Manchukuo  Aluminium  Company;  and 
Japan  Aluminium  Company. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK 

The  Sumitomo  Goshi  Kaisha,  like  the  Japan  Electric  Industry  Company, 
seeks  its  raw  material  in  alunite,  and  plans  to  ship  the  ore  mined  near  Moppo  in 
Korea  to  its  plant  in  the  interior.  The  project  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage. 
The  Yahagi  Industry  Company  proposes  to  secure  its  alunite  from  Korea,  but 
as  the  mine  in  question  has  been  purchased  by  the  Japan  Electric  Industry  Com- 
pany, it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  company  will  go  ahead  with  the  project. 
The  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company  have  been  carrying  on  experiments 
at  Fushun  with  no  very  encouraging  results  as  yet. 

The  Japan  Electric  Industry  Company,  formerly  the  Japan  Iodine  Com- 
pany, on  December  20  last  produced  an  experimental  lot  of  aluminium  at  its 
Omachi  plant.  This  is  the  first  ingot  of  aluminium  ever  produced  in  Japan.  At 
the  present  time  the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  4  metric  tons  a  day,  but  the  organiz- 
ation, having  absorbed  the  Chichibu  Electric  Industry  Company  and  increased 
the  capital  to  $3,750,000,  is  now  attempting  to  perfect  its  equipment  and  improve 
its  technique  with  the  ultimate  idea  of  producing  20  tons  per  day.  It  is  reported 
that  this  company  is  holding  a  stock  of  100  tons  of  refined  aluminium*.  The 
commercial  production  of  aluminium  is  accomplished  in  two  steps.  The  first 
step  is  the  production  of  alumina  (aluminium  oxide)  from  the  crude  ore.  The 
second  step  is  the  electrolytic  reduction  of  aluminium  from  alumina.  The  Bayer 
process  is  almost  universally  used  in  the  production  of  alumina  from  bauxite. 
In  contrast  to  this,  the  Japan  Electric  takes  alunite  as  the  raw  material  from 
which  alumina  is  extracted.  The  alunite  is  burned  and  made  into  powder,  which 
is  then  treated  with  aqua  ammonia  in  order  to  extract  the  potassium  sulphate, 
and  the  residue  is  treated  with  alkali,  by  means  of  which  alumina  is  obtained. 
From  the  alumina  thus  secured,  aluminium  is  extracted  by  the  process  in  com- 
mon use.  Alunite  is  mined  in  the  company's  mines  in  Korea,  and  is  then  shipped 
to  the  Koyasu  factory  in  Yokohama  (the  Showa  Alumina  Company),  and  the 
resulting  alumina  is  sent  to  the  Omachi  factory  in  Shinshu  for  purposes  of  further 
manufacture. 

The  Japan-Manchukuo  Aluminium  Company  was  established  in  August  of 
last  year  with  the  centre  of  operations  in  Toyama  Prefecture.  According  to  the 
prospectus  of  the  company,  it  plans  to  manufacture  a  high-grade  aluminium  by 
means  of  the  Suzuki  process  from  clay  found  in  Manchuria  from  which  alumina 
can  be  extracted.  The  crude  alumina  is  to  be  purchased  from  the  Manchuria 
Aluminium  Company,  one  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  affiliations.  The 
Suzuki  process  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  is  to  heat  alunite  to  a  very 
high  degree  and  to  remove  the  arsenic  ingredient.  The  crude  alumina  obtained 
is  then  reheated  and  chlorine  is  passed  through  to  remove  other  impurities.  The 
process  in  its  experimental  stages  has  been  found  satisfactory,  but  there  is  grave 
doubt  as  to  its  commercial  value. 

Of  all  the  schemes  under  contemplation,  that  of  the  Japan  Aluminium  Com- 
pany holds  the  most  promise.  The  company,  capitalized  at  $3,000,000,  proposes 
to  import  bauxite  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  from  which  to  extract  alu- 
minium by  the  Bayer  process.  For  this  purpose  27,000  kilowatts  of  the  surplus 
electric  power  of  the  new  Jitsugetsutan  power  station  of  the  Taiwan  Electric 
Power  Company  will  be  utilized.  The  company  had  been  planned  previously 
by  the  Furukawa  interests,  but  as  the  project  took  concrete  shape  the  Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi,  Kawasaki,  and  Yasuda  interests  became  directly  interested  in  the 
undertaking;  this  is  an  indication  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  industry 
by  the  leading  business  houses  of  this  country. 
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At  a  total  cost  of  $4,500,000,  the  Jitsugetsutan  electric  generating  plant  of 
the  Taiwan  Electric  Power  Company  (Formosa)  was  completed  at  the  end  of 
June,  and  began  production  on  July  1.  The  new  station  is  capable  of  generating 
100,000  kilowatts,  which  with  the  company's  former  capacity  of  45,000  kilo- 
watts, of  which  23,000  kilowatts  are  produced  by  water-power  and  22,000  kilo- 
watts by  steam,  gives  the  concern  a  total  capacity  of  145,000  kilowatts.  Through 
a  previous  arrangement  with  a  number  of  leading  business  houses  in  Japan 
proper,  the  Taiwan  Electric  Power  Company  has  decided  to  supply  27,000  kilo- 
watts to  the  Japan  Aluminium  Company  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  has  contracted 
also  to  supply  10,000  kilowatts  to  the  Kinwaseki  Gold  Mines  in  Formosa,  in 
which  more  or  less  the  same  firms  as  are  affiliated  with  the  Japan  Aluminium 
Company  are  interested. 

SUPPLIES  OF  BAUXITE 

The  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia  advises  that,  although  the 
existence  of  bauxite  on  the  Island  of  Bintan,  which  is  just  south  of  Singapore, 
has  been  known  since  1925,  no  commercial  shipments  have  ever  been  made.  The 
deposits  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  although  not  very  uniform;  practically 
inexhaustible  supplies  are  available.  It  is  estimated  that  3,000,000  tons  could 
be  exported  at  a  low  price  on  short  notice,  as  a  small  investment  would  be 
required  for  machinery  and  plant,  and  coolie  labour  would  be  employed  in  mining- 
operations.  It  is  understood  that  a  contract  has  been  made  with  Japanese 
interests  whereby  24,000  tons  will  be  taken  annually,  the  first  shipment  to  be 
made  during  May,  1935,  when  it  is  expected  that  the  plant  of  the  Japan  Alu- 
minium Company  in  Formosa  will  be  completed.  The  price  at  which  this 
bauxite  is  to  be  supplied  is  not  ascertainable,  but  as  practically  no  investment 
will  be  required  in  order  to  export  this  commodity  in  large  quantities,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  purchase  price  must  be  very  low.  An  analysis  of  Bintan  bauxite 
is  given  as  follows:  aluminium  oxide,  53  per  cent;  silica,  2-5;  iron  oxide,  13-5; 
titanium,  1  •  2  per  cent. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  of  all  the  projected  aluminium  schemes 
for  Japan,  that  of  the  Japan  Aluminium  Company  is  the  most  promising.  The 
bauxite  available  from  the  Island  of  Bintan  is  not  of  the  very  highest  grade, 
but  a*  the  same  time,  assuming  that  the  analysis  given  above  represents  the 
general  run  of  bauxite  available  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  it  is  of  a 
fair  quality.  This  and  the  cheap  power  available  from  the  Taiwan  Electric 
Power  Company  have  disposed  of  two  of  the  most  important  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  an  aluminium  industry  in  Japan.  There  seems  to  be,  however, 
several  other  questions  to  settle,  such  as  supplies  of  proper  coke — of  which  Japan 
is  deficient — for  the  making  of  carbon  electrodes  and  a  cheap  source  of  supply 
for  the  chemicals  required  in  extracting  alumina  from  the  bauxite.  These  facts 
presumably  have  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the  promoters  of  the  scheme, 
but  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  industry  here  can  produce  a  grade  of  metal 
as  economically  and  of  the  same  standard  of  purity  as  that  produced  in  other 
countries.  The  standard  grade  of  purity  is  99  per  cent  guaranteed,  and  all  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  furnish  metal  from  99-2  per  cent  to  99-5  per  cent 
purity  against  this  grade.  Unless  the  Japanese  smelter  can  produce  a  high- 
purity  metal  at  a  competitive  price,  it  will  not  affect  Canadian  business  to  any 
great  extent  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  secondary  metal  of  a  purity  of  between 
98  per  cent  and  99  per  cent  in  this  market.  The  whole  scheme  involves  the 
solving  of  a  number  of  rather  difficult  problems,  and  while  the  Formosa  project 
looks  promising,  serious  difficulties  may  be  encountered  in  arranging  for  certain 
supplies  and  in  solving  some  of  the  manufaetui  ing  problems. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  TIENTSIN,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1934 

A.  K.  Doull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  gold  unit  during  the  first  six  months  of  1984  was  U.S.$0-68; 

of  1933,  U.SJ0-45) 

Tientsin/ Sept.  1,  1934. — The  returns  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Tientsin 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1934,  which  have  just  been  published,  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  conditions  throughout  the  whole  of  North  China,  of  which 
Tientsin  is  the  largest  commercial  centre. 


IMPORTS 

The  total  net  value  of  foreign  imports  into  Tientsin  for  the  first  half  of  1934 
amounted  to  25,070,697  gold  units  as  against  32,870,902  g.u.  in  the  same  period 
of  1933 — a  decrease  of  7,800,205  g.u.  This  total  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing main  groups: — 

Gold  Units  Gold  Units 

Textile  and  textile  products..   ..  3,484,766       Dyes,  pigments,  paints  and  var- 

Metals  and  ores   3,279,459  Irishes   1,021,049 

Machinery  and  tools   1,207,973       Candles,  soaps,  oils,  fats,  waxes, 

Vehicles  and  vessels   1,393,977  etc   3,994,376 

Miscellaneous  metal  manufactures  1,123,466       Books,    maps,    paper    and  wood 

Fishery  and  sea  products   296,211  pulp   1,778,661 

Animal  products,  canned  goods  and  Hides,  leather  and  other  animal 

groceries   294,556  products   423,490 

Cereals  and  flour   543,220       Timber  1,108,187 

Fruits,  seeds  and  vegetables..    ..     542,857       Wood,  bamboo,  etc...  :   155,724 

Medicinal  substances  and  spices..     155,922       Coal,  fuel,  pitch  and  tar   32,406 

Sugar   575,274       Chinaware,  enamelled-ware,  glass, 

Wines,      beers,      spirits,      table  etc   260,871 

waters,  etc   235,040       Stones,   earth   and  manufactures 

Tobacco   513,007  thereof   62,117 

Chemicals   and  pharmaceuticals . .  1,126,192        Sundries   1,461,896 

The  largest  imports,  not  classified  separately  in  the  above  list,  were:  kero- 
sene oil  (3,046,115  gold  units),  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies;  steel  rails  (1,056,189),  chiefly  from  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium;  newsprint  (807,539),  chiefly  from  Japan  and  Canada;  gasolene, 
naphtha,  and  benzine  (606,245),  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Dutch  East 
Indies;  railway  sleepers  (585,259),  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Siam,  and 
Canada;  bicycles  and  parts  (537,071),  chiefly  from  Japan,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain;  raw  cotton  (517,506),  chiefly  from  British  India;  tobacco  (446,821), 
chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Japan;  aniline  dyes  (419,190),  chiefly  from 
Germany  and  Japan;  and  softwood  timber  (420,112),  chiefly  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.    (All  the  above  figures  are  in  gold  units.) 


EXPORTS 

Exports  are  valued  in  standard  dollars,  the  average  value  of  which  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1934  was  U.S.$0-34;  of  1933,  U.S.$0  -27. 

The  total  net  exports  from  the  port  of  Tientsin  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1934  were  valued  at  43,439,804  standard  dollars  as  compared  with  S.$42,045,042 
in  the  same  period  of  1933 — an  increase  of  S.$l, 394,762. 

Total  net  exports  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups: — 


Standard 
Dollars 

Animals  and  animal  products.  .  7,047,611 

Hides,  leather  and  skins   10,587,570 

Fishery  and  sea  products  .  .    . .  33,222 

Beans  and  peas   496,075 

Cereals  and  cereal  products..  ..  641,748 
Dyestuffs   752 


Standard 
Dollars 

Fruits,    fresh,    dried    and  pre- 
served  .  2,144.355 

Medicinal  substances  and  spices  1,461.999 

Oil,  tallow  and  wax   97,930 

Seeds  3,171.120 

Spirituous  beverages   160,851 
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exports  from  port  of  Tientsin — Concluded 


Standard 
Dollars 

Tea   8,573 

Tobacco   83,521 

Vegetables   366,616 

Other  vegetable  products   . .    . .  21,669 

Bamboo   7,885 

Fuel  .   108,992 

Lumber  and  manufactures  there- 
of  24,654 

Paper   13,696 

Textile  fibres   13,380,384 

Yarn,  thread,  plaited  and  knitted 

goods   33,017 


Standard 


Dollars 

Piece-goods   40,605 

Other  textile  products   1,805,900 

Ores,  metals   and   metallic  pro- 
ducts   163,762 

Glass  and  glassware  . .  .'   12,811 

Stone,   earth   and  manufactures 

thereof   68,937 

Chemicals  and  chemical  products  271,577 

Printed  matter   56,891 

Sundry   1,127,081 


The  largest  exports,  not  classified  separately  in  the  above  list,  were:  sheep's 
wool  (7,736,918) ,  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  lamb  skins  (5,852,588),  chiefly 
to  the  United  States;  raw  cotton  (4,100,062),  chiefly  to  Japan  and  the  United 
States;  seeds  (1,951,042),  chiefly  to  Japan  and  the  United  States;  walnuts 
(1,736,139),  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  Canada;  woollen  carpets  (1,786,- 
303),  chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  dried  egg  albumen  (1,675,- 
878),  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands;  bristles  (1,391,- 
216),  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany;  intestines 
(1,291,837),  chiefly  to  Germany,  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States;  skins, 
mats,  and  rugs  (1,139,202),  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Canada;  undressed  goat  skins  (1,150,720),  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and 
Japan;  and  medicinal  substances  and  spices  (846,498),  chiefly  to  Hongkong, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  exports  and  imports  through  the  port  of 
Tientsin  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  and  1933,  together  with  trade  balances, 
after  conversion  of  gold  units  and  standard  dollars  into  United  States  dollars  has 
been  made: — 

1934  1933 

u.s.$  u.s.$ 

Exports   14,769,533  11,352,161 

Imports   16,546,660  14,791,905 

Trade  total   31,316,193  26,144,066 

Excess  of  imports   1,777,127  3,439,744 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  port  of  Tientsin  has  had  unfavourable  trade  bal- 
ances during  the  two  periods,  and  that  exports  and  imports  have  both  increased 
during  the  period  under  review. 


NORTH  CHINA'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

North  China's  chief  imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934 
were  newsprint,  lumber,  wheat  flour,  metals,  salt  herrings,  milk,  and  various  other 
food  products. 

The  following  list  shows  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  valued  in  gold 
units:  newsprint,  243,685;  lumber,  160,358;  wheat  flour,  32,344;  metals  and 
ores,  9,188;  dyes  and  pigments,  7,020';  salt  herrings,  6,146;  milk  products,  4,041: 
animal  products,  2,449;  cereals,  1,929;  medicinal  substances,  1.398;  wines  and 
spirits,  1,331;  textiles,  891;  other  products  n.o.p.,  4,662. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  number  of  new  Canadian  products  that 
are  being  sold  in  this  market  now,  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago  when  Cana- 
dian flour  was  the  chief  import  from  Canada  and  few  other  Canadian  products 
were  imported.  Among  them  are  macaroni,  rye  whisky,  brewers'  malt,  milk 
powder,  canned  goods,  sardines,  cocoa,  biscuits,  fur  skins,  angora  rabbits,  news- 
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print,  ice  skates,  automobile  batteries,  piano  actions,  table  oilcloth,  typewriter 
ribbons  and  carbon  papers,  lithographed  pictures,  and  upholstery  springs.  While 
the  value  of  some  of  these  products  is  small,  it  is  expected  that  having  been  intro- 
duced many  of  them  will  show  steady  increases  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  from  errors  and  misunderstandings  in  compiling 
returns,  imports  of  Canadian  products  have  frequently  been  credited  to  the 
United  States  or  Japan  as  a  result  of  shipment  having  been  made  on  vessels 
clearing  from  United  States  ports  or  through  transhipment  in  Japan.  Further, 
Canadian  products  transhipped  in  Shanghai  for  the  North  China  market  are 
occasionally  listed  in  the  Tientsin  returns  as  coming  from  that  port. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  newsprint  from  Canada  during  the  first  half 
year  of  1933  was  valued  at  only  3,202  gold  units,  while  imports  during  the  same' 
period  from  Japan  were  valued  at  251,580  gold  units.  On  a  percentage  basis,. 
Japan  was  supplying  90  per  cent  of  total  newsprint  imports,  and  Canada  1  per 
cent.  During  the  period  under  review,  Japan  is  credited  with  55  per  cent  and 
Canada  30  per  cent.  In  the  1933  period,  Canadian  softwood  lumber  imports 
were  valued  at  only  9,570  g.u. ;  in  the  first  half  of  1934  they  rose  to  77,980  g.u. 
Railway  sleeper  imports  from  Canada  were  nil  in  the  1933  period  as  against' 
90,514  g.u.  in  the  first  half  of  1934.  Wheat  flour  imports  from  Canada  show  a? 
decrease  for  the  period  under  review  as  compared  with  last  year's  period,  in! 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Canada  was  the  largest  wheat  flour  exporter  to  Japato* 
during  the  period,  and  was  only  third  during  the  1933  period.  Total  wheat  flour 
imports  in  the  1933  period  were  valued  at  5,610,776  g.u.,  of  which  amount 
Australia  supplied  4,457,561  g.u.;  Japan,  1,069,827  g.u.;  Canada,  54,116  g.u.;' 
and  the  United  States,  29,044  g.u.  Total  wheat  flour  imports  during  the  period 
under  review  were  valued  at  only  58.346  g.u.,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with1 
32,344  g.u.;  Japan,  23,788  g.u.;  and  Australia,  1,950  g.u.  This  large  reduction 
in  wheat  flour  imports  is  due  to  large  imports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States 
last  year,  together  with  lower  domestic  wheat  prices  which  have  greatly  encour- 
aged the  Shanghai  flour  industry.  Higher  tariffs  have  also  affected  the  importa- 
tion of  flour,  as  the  domestic  product,  .though  of  inferior  quality,  is  much  more 
attractive  in  price.  About  8,000  bags  are  produced  daily  in  Tientsin,  and  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1934  imports  from  Shanghai  mills  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 4,928,493  bags,  from  Canada  to  44,200  bags,  and  from  Japan  to  46,000 
bags.  Total  wheat  imports  through  the  port  of  Tientsin  were  valued  at  only 
323,011  g.u.,  over  99  per  cent  of  which  were  from  Argentina.  In  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  year,  total  wheat  imports  were  valued  at  2,809,975  g.u.,  of  which 
Australia  supplied  90  per  cent  and  Argentina  10  per  cent.  Canada  did  not 
supply  any  wheat  to  Tientsin  during  either  period. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

North  China's  chief  exports  to  Canada,  in  terms  of  standard  dollars,  were 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  as  follows:  walnuts  (kernels),  607,818;  skins, 
mats,  and  rugs,  51,851;  woollen  carpets,  35,808;  egg  albumen,  15,469;  and 
intestines,  5,000.  The  figure  for  walnuts  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  North  China 
a  favourable  balance  of  trade  with  the  Dominion.  Formerly,  imports  of  wheat 
and  flour  from  Canada  more  than  offset  the  value  of  the  exports  of  walnuts,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  even  if  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  do  not 
reach  their  former  volume,  increased  shipments  of  Canadian  lumber  and  news- 
print and  a  variety  of  other  products  will  soon  turn  the  favourable  balance 
back  in  favour  of  Canada. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 


RADIO  GOODS 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  that  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Committee  have  recommended  that  radio  goods  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  bear  an  indication  of  origin  on  sale,  or  exposure  for  sale  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  either  wholesale  or  retail.'  The  committee  propose  that  the 
indication  of  origin  shall  be  durably  marked  on  each  article  as  follows:  

(a)  in  a  conspicuous  manner  on  a  prom- 
inent part  of  the  chassis  and  also, 
where  the  instrument  is  in  a  case,  on 
the  front  of  the  case  or  on  a  label 
securely  attached  or  affixed  thereto. 

(b)  in  a  conspicuous  manner  on  the  front 
of  the  case  or  on  a  label  securely  at- 
tached or  affixed  thereto  or,  if  there  is 
no  case,  on  the  base,  chassis,  or  frame. 

(c)  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 


1.  (a)  Radio  receiving  sets,  radio  gramo- 
phones, electrical  gramophones  and 
electrical  audio  frequency  ampli- 
fiers, whether  imported  complete  or. 
in  parts. 

(b)  Loud  speakers  and  loud  speaker 
units. 


(c)  Battery  eliminators,  chokes,  con- 
densers, drives  for  variable  con- 
densers, electrical  gramophone  pick- 
ups, volume  controls,  electrical 
gramophone  motors,  gramophone 
turntable  units  comprising  an  elec- 
tric motor  and  a  turntable,  head 
phones,  resistances,  valve  holders 
and  adaptors,  transformers,  timing 
coils,  resistance  capacity  coupling 
units,  choke  capacity  coupling 
units,  chassis  or  frame  carrying  or 
adapted  to  carry  a  collection  of 
components. 

2.  Where  any  of  the  goods  are  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  on  a  card  or  in  a  container,  the 
card  or  container  shall  also  be  printed  or  stamped  with  an  indication  of  origin. 

3.  Nothing  in  these  recommendations  shall  apply  to  any  of  the  articles  included  in  1  (b) 
and  (c)  which  form  an  integral  part  of  any  imported  article  included  in  1  (a),  provided  that 
such  imported  article  is  itself  marked  on  the  case  in  accordance  with  these  recommendations. 

4.  In  the  case  of  any  article  included  in  1  (£)  to  which  owing  to  its  small  size,  or  peculi- 
arity of  shape  or  surface,  it  is  not  reasonably  practicable  to  apply  an  indication  of  origin  as 
therein  prescribed  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  the  indication  of  origin  is  printed  or  stamped  on  a 
label  securely  affixed  to  each  article  by  adhesive  means. 

Whereas,  as  stated,  it  is  not  suggested  that  radio  goods  shall  be  marked  at 
the  time  of  importation,  it  is  nevertheless  usual  in  practice  for  the  overseas 
manufacturer  to  carry  out  the  regulations  before  shipment. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Australian  Duties  on  Advertising  Matter 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1532  of 
June  10,  1933,  respecting  Australian  duties  on  advertising  matter,  attention  is 
called  to  the  reduction  in  primage  duty  stated  therein  from  10  per  cent  to  5  per 
cent,  and  in  sales  tax  from  6  per  cent  to  5  per  cent;  also  some  changes  in  para* 
graph  8  respecting  the  composite  duty.  Firms  interested  may  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  corrected  circular  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

Irish  Free  State  Import  Quotas 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1600 
(December  29,  1934),  page  525,  regarding  importation  into  the  Irish  Free  State 
of  specified  tires  and  tubes,  orders  have  been  issued  under  the  Control  of  Imports 
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Act,  .1934.  fixing  at  36,000  the  quota  of  imports  of  the  specified  sizes  of  motor 
tires  and  tubes  temporarily  prohibited  entry  under  the  Control  of  Imports  (Quota 
No.  1)  Order,  1934,  for  the  period  October  1  to  December  31,  1934,  and  at 
160,000  for  those  prohibited  entry  under  the  Control  of  Imports  (Quota  No.  2) 
Order,  1934,  for  the  same  period.  Firms  desiring  to  import  these  items  must 
apply  to  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  to  be  included  in  their 
"  Register  of  Importers." 

Orders  (Quota  Nos.  3  and  4)  prohibit,  for  the  period  September  19  to 
October  28,  1934,  the  importation,  except  under  licence  of  boots  and  shoes  of 
all  kinds,  completely  or  substantially  manufactured,  except  those  (a)  for  wear 
by  infants,  (6)  of  a  surgical  character,  and  (c)  for  use  in  dramatic  performances. 
October  29,  1934,  has  been  fixed  as  the  beginning*  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  First 
Quota  Period  "  under  these  orders,  and,  before  that  date,  the  extent  of  imports 
which  will  be  permitted  entry  and  the  duration  of  the  period  during  which  they 
may  be  made  will  be  announced. 

Belgian  Importation  of  Calcium  Carbide  Restricted 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that 
in  virtue  of  a  royal  decree,  dated  September  8  and  effective  September  16, 
licences  must  be  obtained  by  importers  from  the  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs, 
or  his  delegate,  for  the  importation  of  calcium  carbide  into  Belgium. 

Uruguayan  Weights  and  Measures  Law 

According  to  advice  received  from  Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  under  date  September  11,  the  clause  in  the 
Uruguayan  weights  and  measures  law  which  states  that  it  is  obligatory  to  use 
exclusively  units  of  multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  the  metric  decimal  system,,  wher- 
ever weights  and  measurements  are  shown  on  merchandise  for  sale  in  Uruguay, 
is  being  strictly  enforced.  As  a  result  of  this  enforcement  of  the  weights  and 
measures  law,  firms  selling  merchandise  in  Uruguay  marked  with  the  original 
English  weights  and  measures,  even  though  the  equivalent  in  the  metric  decimal 
system  is  given,  are  liable  to  fines  amounting  to  25  pesos  for  the  first  offence, 
and  50  and  100  pesos  for  the  second  and  third  offences  respectively.  (About 
$10.75,  $21.50,  and  $43  Canadian  respectively  at  current  free  market  rates  of 
exchange.) 

In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  fines,  therefore,  Canadian  firms  export- 
ing to  Uruguay  should  assist  importers  by  eradicating  all  reference  to  English 
weights  and  measures  on  the  labels  or  tags  of  their  merchandise. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  200  cells,  secondary,  2-volt,  40 
ampere-hour,  complete  with  connecting  bars,  for  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment, Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders,  which  close  on  December  5, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  General,  Stores  Division,  General  Post 
Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  9 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  9,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  1,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rat( 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  9 

1  407 

$  .1871 

d*         1  OTA 

«j>  . 1870 

A  1 

4i 

.  Lovv 

.2306 

.2294 

0079 

.0127 

.0125 

7 

V'/it-CllUolU  V clivl cl  • 

I^r  one 

.  uzyo 

.0412 

.0412 

.  ZOoU 

.2152 

.2149 

0959 

.0217 

.0215 

.0649 

.0648 

O  1 

.2382 

.3971 

.3958 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8666 

4.8172 

4.8095 

2 

.0130 

.0093 

.0094 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6684 

.  6667 

zt 

.  1749 

.2950 

.2949 

A  1 

4£ 

•  .0526 

.0847 

.0843 

3 

.0176 

.0227 

.0227 

6i 

Norway  

9RQO 
.  ZOOU 

941  R 

.0442 

.0455 

.0443 

51 

.0060 

.0100 

.0099 

6 

Spain  

.1930 

.1347 

.  1344 

6 

.2680 

.2487 

.2481 

2£ 

Switzerland 

.1930 

.3217 

.3210 

2 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9794 

.9766 

H 

.4245 

.2620 

.2588 

Brazil  

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0808 

.0830 

Chile  

.1217 

.1053 

.  1045 

.9733 

.5729 

.5469 

4 

Mexico  

.4985 

.2730 

.2722 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2302 

.2295 

6 

.1930 

.2742 

.2832 

1.0342 

.7957 

.7910 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9803 

.9775 

Hongkong  . .  . 

 Dollar 

.3942 

.3901 

.3650 

.3648 

.3628 

~H 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2835 

.2817 

3.65 

.4020 

.6718 

.6700 

4 

 Dollar 

.3565 

.3516 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4542 

.4517 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5693 

.5652 

British  Guiana. 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0056 

1.0040 

4.8666 

4.8270 

4.8193 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1 . 0056 

1.0040 

.0392 

.0653 

.0649 

.0392 

.0653 

.0649 

Australia.  .  .  . 

 Pound 

4.8666 

3.8537 

3.8470 

Egypt...  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4.9533 

4.9460 

New  Zealand. 

 Pound 

4.8666 

3.8847 

3.8786 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.8232 

4.8155 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade- 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Shcrbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Toronto,  Ont. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Edmonton,  Alto. 


Commodity 

Foodstuffs — 

Salmon  

Wheat,  Flour,  Fish,  Grocery  Lines 
Clear  Grade  Flour  

Miscellaneous — 

Patent  Medicines  

Women's  Underwear  

Men's  and  Women's  Hosiery.  . .  . 

Dry  Goods  

Wood  Pulp  (Sulphite,  Bleached, 

Unbleached)  

Woollen  Felt  (for  Paper  Mill) . .  . 

Leather  Belting  

Wire  Nettings  (for  Paper  Mills)  . 
Cardboard  for  Manufacture  of 

^  Trunks  and  Suitcases  

Yellow  Birch  Flooring  

Whitewood  Poles  

Oregon  Pine  (Douglas  Fir)  

Basswood  Planks  

Knocked    Down   Barrels  for 

Pickled  Meat  


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


1030 
1031 
1032 


1033 
1034 
1035 
1036 

1037 
1038 
1039 
1040 

1041 
1042 
1043 
1044 
1045 

1046 


Lima,  Peru  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad...  . 
Shanghai,  China  

Shanghai,  China  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. . .  . 

Shanghai,'  China  

Shanghai,  China  

Havana,  Cuba  

Shanghai,  China  

Batavia,  Java  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. .  . 

Noumea,   New  Caledonia 
Vanves  (Seine),  France . 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


Purchase. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Oct.  19;  Montrose,  Oct.  20;  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
Oct.  26;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  2;  Duchess  of  York,  Nov.  9 — ^all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  Oct,  26;  Laurentic,  Nov.  9 — both  Cunard- White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Oct.  19;  Beaverbrae,  Oct.  26;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  2;  Beaver- 
burn,  Nov.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Oct.  19;  Ascania,  Oct.  26;  Aurania,  Nov.  2; 
Alaunia,  Nov.  9 — all  Cunard- White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Oct.  18;  Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  25;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Nov.  1;  Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  8;  Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  15 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  20. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dom- 
inion Lines,  Nov.  3. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Oct.  25;  Bristol  City,  Nov.  13— both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Oct.  19;  Sulairia,  Oct.  26;  Letitia,  Nov.  2;  Airthria,  Nov.  9 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Nov.  2. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  19;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  2 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  25  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Oot.  19;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  9— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey 
County,  Oot.  27;  Evanger,  Nov.  15 — both  County  Line  (call  at  Havre).. 

To  Rotterdam.— Kings  County,  Oct.  17;  Hada  County,  Nov.  6— both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Chemnitz  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd 
Line,  Oct.  26;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  2;   Beaverford,  Nov.  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Oct.  28;  Valfiorita,  Nov.  2— both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports.— Carlsholm,  Swedish- America-Mexico 
Line,  Oot.  30;  Ivar  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Drammensfjord,  second  half  October;  Tyrifjord,  end  October — 
both  Norwegian-America  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Oct.  26;  New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Oot.  26. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Oct.  15  and  29. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  Oct.  18;  Cornwallis,  Nov.  1;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  Nov.  15 
— all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Oct.  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  Oct.  17  and  Nov.  14;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or 
Nassau),  Oct.  26;  Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  31;  Oavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau), 
Nov.  9 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — A  steamer  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro),  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Oct.  25  and  Nov.  1;  Para  (does  not  call  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro),  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Eidsvold,  Montreal 
Shipping  Co.,  about  Oct.  25. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Dalny  and  Singapore. — City  of  Newcastle,  Canadian 
Far  East  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Padang,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Macassar  and  Straits  Settlements 
via  Port  Said. — Rhexenor,  Java-New  York  Line,  Oct.  26. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Mobile,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dune  din. —Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
National,  Oct.  26. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne.— Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian 
National,  Oct.  31.  t 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban .— Towerbndge, 
Oct.  15;  Calgary  (calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Oct.  25 
— both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  26  and  Nov.  8. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua.  Montscrral,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  19;  Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  2 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — A  steamer,  United  Fruit  Line,  Oct.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi.  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Dunkirk,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Oct.  15. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — London  Corporation,  Oct.  23;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  27 — both  Furness  Line; 
Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  13. 

To  London .—Dakotian,  Oct.  15;  Wesiternland,  Oct,  21  and  Nov.  18;  Nubian,  Oct.  29; 
Pennland,  Nov.  4 — all  Red  Star  Line;  Cairnmona,  Nov.  1(2;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  26 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line  (call  at  Newcastle). 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct,  22;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  5 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment.  Oct.  21;  Manchester  Brigade.  Oct.  28;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Nov.  4;  Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  11 — all  Manchester  Line;  London 
Corporation,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  23. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea .— N ew  York  City,  Oct.  29;  Bristol  City,  Nov.  17— both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Cameronia,  Oct.  22;   Caledonia,  Nov.  5— both  Anchor  Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Dakotian,  Oct.  15;  Westernland.  Oct.  21;  Nubian,  Oct.  29;  Pennland. 
Nov.  4 — all  Red  Star  Line  (call  at  Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  Gdvnia- America  Line  (calls  at  Gdynia), 
Nov.  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Oct, 
22  and  Nov.  5;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co..  Oct,  24; 
Nova  Scotia,  Oct,  27;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  17— both  Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Oct,  15;  Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  29; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  12 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Oct.  17  and  Nov.  2. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelicr,  Canadian  National, 
Oct.  15. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor.  Oct.  24;  Ciss,  Nov.  7 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Oct.  22;  Cornwallis,  Nov.  5;  Chomedy,  Nov.  19— all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
Oct.  24;  Silverwalnut,  Nov.  7;  Siamese  Prince,  Nov.  2k— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Trader,  Oct.  15;  Hardwicke  Grange,  Nov.  8;  Pacific, 
Reliance,  Nov.  12;  Pacific  Shipper,  Nov.  28 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  (call  at  Glasgow  and 
Manchester);  Steel  Exporter  (calls  at  Avonmouth) .  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Oct.  17; 
Damsterdyk  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Rcval  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Oct.  18;  Lanrits 
Swenson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  19;  Parthenia  (calls 
at  Glasgow),  Balfour.  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Oct.  28;  California  Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and 
Havre),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Nov.  9. 

To  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Ports. — Empire  Star,  American  Mail  Line  Ltd., 
Oct,  15;  Beljeane,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Oct.  20;  Knoxville  City,  B.  W.  Greer  & 
Son  Ltd,  Oct.  25. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Tisnaren,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Oot.  15. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso.— Charcas,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Nov.  12. 
To  Dutch  East  Indian  Ports.-— Silverbeech,  Oct,  28;   Silverhazel,  Nov.  28— both  Ding- 
wall Cotts  &  Co. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.— Heian  Maru,  Oct.  29;  Hikawa  Maru,  Nov.  15;  Hiye 
Maru,  Dec.  5 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  Oct.  28;  Ixion,  Nov.  18; 
Tantalus,  Dec.  9— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Oct.  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Nov.  3;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Nov.  17;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Dec.  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Everett, 
Oct.  20;  Olympia,  Dec.  1— both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Bellingham,  Nov.  2;  Shelton,  Nov.  25 — both 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Shanghai.— City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Manila,  lloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Socrabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Bclawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  Oct.  29;  Silverhazel,  Nov.  30 — both  Silver- Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Nov.  7;    Niagara,  Dec.  5  both 

Canad  ian- Australasian  h  in  e . 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  Oct.  20;  Golden  State. 
Nov.  19 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Oct. 
30;  Waikawa,  Nov.  25 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Tisnaren,  Oct.  19;  Murjec, 
Nov.  12 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line.  October. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk.  Oct.  20;  Lochkatrine,  Nov.  3; 
Delftdvk,  Nov.  17 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer)  ; 
King  City,  Oct.  17;  Devon  City,  Nov.  3;  New  Westminster  City,  Nov.  11— all  Reardon 
Smith  Line  (call  at  Cardiff  but  not  ait  Rotterdam). 

To  Southampton,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  CoprnJiagrn  and  Hull. — India,  Oct.  15;  America. 
Nov.  8;  Europa,  Dec.  8 — all  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Oregon,  Oct.  16;  San  Antonia, 
Oct.  26 ;  Washington,  Nov.  2 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Oct.  19;  Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  15;  Balboa, 
Nov.  24 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles.  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme,  Oct.  18;  California,  Oct.  22; 
Rialto,  Nov.  7 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Jamaica). — Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Oct.  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthlv. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban.  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta.— Kota  Tnten.  Nov.  3;  Silverpalm,  Dec.  4— both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico—  Point  Ancha,  Oct,  22; 
Point  Lobos,  Nov.  21— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Oct.  24;  Brandanger,  Nov.  23 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. —  Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office—' 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters^Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  (the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leewnrd 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian) ;  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 


A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. .  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaiten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.   (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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UNITED   KINGDOM   EGG  TRADE 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 
[Quantities  expressed  in  greau,  hundreds  (120)] 

London,  September  26,  1934. — Egg  importations  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  drawn  from  thirty-two  countries  distributed  all  over  the  world,  about  half 
of  which  contribute  rather  substantial  quantities.  Because  of  diversities  of  size 
and  quality,  the  prices  from  the  several  areas  of  production  vary  several  shil- 
lings per  great  hundred  (120),  which  allowed  dealers  to  average  the  purchasing 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  resale.  The  result  was  seldom  favourable  to  increased 
consumption,  and  the  trade,  especially  the  domestic  poultry  industry,  suffered, 
as  evidenced  by  the  small  per  capita  consumption,  which  in  1933  has  been  esti- 
mated at  only  152  eggs  per  head  of  the  population,  less  than  half  the  per  capita 
consumption  in  Canada. 

The  highest  prices  quoted  in  this  market  were  usually  for  British  eggs, 
but  as  they,  like  all  others,  were  unmarked,  the  efforts  of  the  specialist  were 
being  penalized  and  restricted.  The  consumption  of  eggs,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  primary  farm  product,  is  influenced  by  quality,  but  their  condition  is  not 
easily  ascertainable  in  the  retail  shops.  Although  the  volume  of  consumption 
is  still  low,  the  basis  for  its  expansion  is  contained  in  a  regulation  passed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  requiring  that  all  imported  eggs 
be  indelibly  marked  wth  the  country  of  origin,  or  alternatively,  "  Empire  "  or 
"  Foreign."    Within  limits,  the  responsibility  for  quality  can  now  be  traced, 
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and  an  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  eggs  from  all  sources  has  been 
noticeable. 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  identification  regulation,  a  reorganization 
scheme  was  introduced  for  marketing  domestic  eggs  through  central  egg  grading 
and  packing  stations,  and  the  application  of  the  National  Mark  for  quality. 
Experience  has  enabled  the  supervisors  to  improve  the  details  of  the  scheme, 
and  this  in  turn  has  encouraged  the  expansion  of  centralized  operations.  For 
the  three  months  of  heavy  production — April,  May,  and  June — in  1934,  the 
total  output  of  the  packing  stations  was  1,288,000  great  hundreds,  of  which 
1,050,000  were  packed  under  the  National  Mark,  as  compared  with  1,208,000 
and  926,700  respectively  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1933.  In  1933,  77  per 
cent  of  the  pack  qualified  for  the  National  Mark;  in  1934  the  figures  were 
81-5  per  cent.  It  is  now  intended,  with  the  object  of  improving  the  quality  of 
the  eggs,  that  from  June  to  October  (inclusive)  officers  of  the  ministry  will 
be  authorized  to  remove  the  National  Mark  labels  from  containers  of  eggs  on 
the  premises  of  authorized  packers  or  their  market  agents  when  the  code  marks 
on  the  labels  indicate  that  ten  days  or  more  have  elapsed  since  the  eggs  were 
packed.  Any  improvement  in  the  general  quality  of  the  eggs'  from  any  one 
source  that  supplies  a  large  percentage  of  the  demand  must  prove  beneficial  to 
all  concerned. 

IMPORTS 

According  to  the  ministry,  the  imports  of  eggs  declined  8,000,000  great 
hundreds  between  1928  and  1933,  and  the  home  production  between  the  years 
1925  and  1932  increased  about  6,500,000  great  hundreds. 

Details  of  the  imports  of  eggs  from  the  principal  sources  for  the  last  three 
years  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1931        1932  1933 
Countries  whence  consigned  Figures  in  1,000  Gt.  Hundreds 

Irish  Free  State   4,575       3,948  3,437 

Australia   918       1,516  1,900 

Union  of  South  Africa   589         526  455 

Canada   47  5  183 

Denmark   7,549       6.392  6.234 

Poland   2,687       1,874  1,681 

Netherlands   3,839       1,403  1,003 

Finland   59         315  478 

Belgium   2,073       1,584  449 

Sweden   339         362  202 

Norway   110         188  196 

China   1,497         850  1,396 

Egypt   221         246  101 

Uruguay   73         204  162 

The  total  imports  declined  from  25,925,000  great  hundreds  in  1931  to 
18,374,000  in  1933.  The  Empire  and  foreign  contribution  in  1933  was  6,012,000 
and  12,362,000  respectively.  Imports  from  Northern  Ireland,  which  are  addi- 
tional to  these  figures,  amounted  to  2,904,000  in  1933,  compared  with  3,250,000 
in  1931. 

During  the  past  six  years  the  highest  importation  of  eggs  into  Great  Britain 
was  in  1930,  when  the  figures  reached  26,541,000  great  hundreds.  In  1932  they 
declined  to  19,995,000,  and  in  1933  to  18,374,000.  In  the  latter  year  supplies 
were  imported  from  five  Empire  and  twenty-seven  foreign  countries.  Seven  of 
the  foreign  countries  contributed  less  than  10,000,  and  seven  others  less  than 
50,000.  Supplies  from  other  sources  ranged  from  56,000  in  the  case  of  Russia 
to  6,234,000  great  hundreds  in  the  case  of  Denmark.  The  foreign  imports 
totalled  12,362,000. 

Some  notable  changes  have  taken  place  during  recent  years  in  the  volume 
of  imports  from  the  various  countries.  Between  1928  and  1931  Danish  supplies 
increased  from  5,200,000  great  hundreds  to  7,500,000,  but  declined  to  6,200,000 
in  1933.    Poland's  highest  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  3,610,000  in 
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1930,  but  dropped  to  1,600,000  in  1933.  Holland  shipped  3,840,000  in  1931,  but 
only  1,000.000  in  1933.  Finland  in  1933  shipped  400,000  compared  with  200,000 
in  1928.  Belgian  eggs  declined  from  2,900,000  in  1929  to  400,000  in  1933. 
Russian  exports  dropped  from  1,700,000  in  1928  to  50,000  in  1933.  Imports 
from  France  in  1928  were  1,600,000  and  none  in  1933.  In  1928  China  supplied 
900,000;  in  1930,  1,700,000;  and  in  1933,  1,300,000. 

Among  Empire  countries,  the  Irish  Free  State  exports  in  1928  were  5,100,000 
great  hundreds;  in  1933,  3,400,000 — over  half  the  total  imports  from  the 
Empire.  Australia's  volume  in  1928  was  267,000,  but  increased  steadily  to 
1,900,000  in  1933.  In  1929  Canada  supplied  83,000,  in  1932  only  50,000,  but  in 
1933,  183,000. 

1  PRICES 

In  this  market  consumers  frequently  purchase  eggs  in  quantities  of  one  or 
two.  There  is  always  a  popular  demand  for  eggs  of  fair  size  and  possessing 
good  quality  than  can  be  retailed  at  a  price  of  a  penny  each.  This  class  of 
trade  would  not  be  profitable  to  Canadian  shippers,  but  it  provides  a  splendid 
outlet  for  the  large  quantities  of  low-priced  imported  eggs,  and  thus  strengthens 
the  market  for  those  of  higher  price. 

Quotations  on  practically  all  eggs  are  now  on  a  basis  of  grade  and  weight; 
the  prevailing  prices  per  great  hundred  at  present  are: — 


Weight  Spread 

Prices  Per  Dozen 

s.  d.  s.  d.  Pounds 

English                                                               12  6  to  16  6 

Northern  Ireland                                                   11  9  to  15  0  14    to  18 

Belgian                                                                 19  0  to  10  6  15    to  15£ 

Danish                                                                  10  6  to  12  9  13    to  18 

Dutch                                                                     9  0  to  13  9  14    to  18 

Finnish                                                                   8  9  to  10  3  14    to  17 

Polish                                                                     6  3  to  9  0 

Swedish                                                              10  6  to  12  0  15|  to  18 

Lithuanian                                                              6  6  to  8  9  14    to  18 

Chinese                                                                8  3  to  10  0 


Uniform  dependable  quality  more  than  ever  dominate  the  sales.  Ship- 
ments of  Canadian  eggs  in  1933  won  a  great  measure  of  favour  with  the  British 
trade,  and  given  a  careful  selection  of  quality  and  pack  again  this  year,  there 
is  promise  of  reasonably  good  business  that  will  give  additional  security  for 
the  future.  Some  forward  sales  have  already  been  made  at  prices  around 
10s.  6d.  per  great  hundred.  The  demand  for  Empire  eggs  (which  enter  duty 
free)  has  been  stimulated  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the  foreign  product, 
and  Canadian  exporters  and  official  graders  should  keep  the  quality  of  ship- 
ments at  the  highest  possible  level  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  fresh  oppor- 
tunity thus  created. 

The  egg  supply  situation  was  covered  in  a  press  notice  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  on  September  22,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that: — 

Pending  receipt  of  the  reports  of  (the  Reorganization  Commissions  for  Eggs  and  Poultry, 
the  Government  have  given  further  consideration  to  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  supplies 
of  eggs  in  shell,  in  the  light  of  a  report  on  ithe  subject  from  the  Market  Supply  Com- 
mittee. As  announced  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  on  March  15th  last, 
the  Governments  of  foreign  countries  exporting  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom  market  were 
invited  to  limit  their  supplies  during  the  six  months  March  15th  to  September  14th  to  the 
figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  A  substantial  measure  of  co-operation  was 
afforded  by  the  countries  concerned.  Imports  of  eggs  from  foreign  countries  for  the  period 
mid-March  to  the  end  of  August,  1934,  were  approximately  8,700,000  great  hundreds  as 
compared  with  approximately  9,000,000  great  hundreds  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  Governments  of  the  countries  concerned  were  recently  asked  to  continue  the 
standstill  arrangement  until  the  end  of  September,  and  proposals  have  now  been  put  before 
them  designed  to  effect  a  reduction  of  five  per  cent  in  total  imports  of  eggs  from  foreign 
countries  during  the  quarter  October-December,  1984,  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1933.  The  Governments  have  also  been  informed  that  it  is  desired 
to  effect  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  in  the  first  quarter  of  1935. 
86776 — li 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  TOMATOES 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 
ITALIAN  PACK 

Bristol,  October  4,  1934. — Italian  canned  tomatoes  command  the  best  price 
in  this  market.  In  the  past  the  Naples  pack  has  always  been  considered  better 
than  the  Sicilian,  but  the  Sicilian  pack  is  now  about  equal  to  the  Naples  as 
regards  quality  owing  to  improved  methods  of  grading  and  processing.  Never- 
theless, the  Naples  pack  still  commands  a  higher  price,  the  difference  being 
about  3d.  per  dozen  tins.  This  season  the  opening  price  for  Naples  3's  was 
3s.  10^d.  per  dozen  tins  c.i.f.  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol.  The  opening  price 
for  Sicilian  3's  was  3s.  8d.  per  dozen  c.i.f.  The  market  for  these  packs  has  now 
advanced  to  4s.  6d.  and  4s.  4d.  per  dozen  respectively.  Some  packers  are  asking 
os.  per  dozen,  others  are  withdrawing  on  account  of  reported  damage  to  the 
pack.  Italian  3's  are  packed  twenty-four  tins  to  the  case.  Italian  J-kilo  tall 
tins  of  500  grams  are  packed  fifty  to  the  case. 

SPANISH  PACK 

Spanish  canned  tomatoes  are  becoming  increasingly  competitive,  the  pack 
having  been  much  improved  recently.  The  Spanish  are  especially  competitive 
in  the  ^-kilo  tall  tins,  which  are  becoming  popular  with  the  British  public. 
Spanish  canners  pack  3's  in  cases  of  twenty-four  tins,  -J-kilo  tins  fifty  to  the  case, 
and  J-kilo  tins  100  to  the  case. 

This  season's  opening  prices  for  Spanish  were  4s.  per  dozen  for  3's,  2s.  and 
2s.  Id.  per  dozen  for  the  ^-kilo  pack,  and  Is.  2d.  per  dozen  for  the  i-kilo  pack. 
Later  the  market  sagged,  3's  falling  to  3s.  7^d.  per  dozen,  4-kilo  tins  to  Is.  10-Vd. 
per  dozen,  and  J-kilo  tins  to  Is.  per  dozen.  The  decline  in  price  was  due  in  part 
to  the  large  carry-over  of  3's  in  wholesalers'  hands.  These  have  been  absorbed, 
and  the  market  now  is  from  3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  per  dozen  for  3's,  2s.  Id.  per  dozen  for 
-J-kilo  tins,  and  Is.  Id.  per  dozen  for  ^-kilo  tins. 

PACKING  METHODS 

Continental  tomatoes  are  of  the  plum  variety.  They  are  peeled  and  the  tins 
well  filled  with  whole  tomatoes  of  good  red  colour,  without  hard  cores,  and  with 
a  minimum  of  broken  pieces.  Spanish  tomatoes  are  usually  put  up  by  numerous 
small  canneries  located  near  the  plantations.  These  are  closely  supervised  by 
the  exporters  and  the  pack  is  fairly  uniform. 

Both  Italian  and  Spanish  canners  will  pack  under  buyer's  own  labels  for 
orders  of  not  less  than  1,000  cases  at  the  same  price  as  under  packer's  own 
label.  The  English  labels  are  printed  in  Italy  or  Spain,  as  the  case  may  be, 
since  duties  on  foreign  printed  material  are  high  in  both  these  countries.  Sales 
of  Spanish  and  Italian  tomatoes  are  expected  to  continue  during  October  and 
November,  after  which  there  will  probably  be  a  lull  in  the  market. 

CANADIAN  POSSIBILITIES 

Undoubtedly  there  are  good  possibilities  for  Canadian  canned  tomatoes  in 
this  market.  Canadian  packers  should  endeavour  to  put  up  a  firm  pack  of  solid 
tomatoes  with  a  minimum  of  "  wash  "  or  puree,  regardless -  of  superior  flavour. 
Loosely  packed  or  broken  tomatoes,  with  a  large  quantity  of  puree,  find  little 
favour  here.  In  appropriate  cases  Canadian  packers  should  also  be  prepared  to 
sell  under  buyer's  labels,  and  in  all  cases  uniformity  of  pack  should  be  aimed  at. 
Foreign  tomatoes  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
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GRAIN  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  September  28,  1934. — At  the  end  of  September  stocks  of  grain  and 
grain  products  in  the  Severn  ports  were  unusually  high.  The  threatened  cessa- 
tion of  work  in  the  mines  of  South  Wales,  the  absence  of  early  night  frosts, 
steadily  declining  prices,  and  persistent  offerings  of  new  supplies  were  among 
the  factors  making  for  a  very  quiet  market  for  grain  products.  As  long  as 
local  farmers  can  keep  their  live  stock  on  grass  they  have  very  little  interest  in 
outside  supplies  of  feeding  stuffs  and  mill  offals. 

The  market  does  not  seem  to  be  disturbed  with  the  continuing  slight  decline 
in  prices  which  has  been  in  progress  during  the  past  fortnight,  but  rather  more 
important  offerings  of  Southern  Hemisphere  grain  are  expected  shortly,  and 
these  will  tend  to  depress  prices  further.  No  important  offerings  from  the 
Danube  district  are  reported. 

MARKET  FOR    GRANITE  AND  MARBLE  IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  1,  1934. — Scotland  produces  a  fair  amount  of  granite. 
The  quarries  of  Aberdeen  are  famous,  and  the  many  clean,  steel-grey  buildings 
in  that  city  have  won  for  it  the  title  of  the  "  Granite  City."  A  red  granite  is 
also  produced  at  Peterhead,  a  little  farther  north,  and  at  Creetown,  on  the 
Solway  Firth,  a  dark  granite  for  monumental  work  is  quarried. 

In  spite  of  this  diverse  production,  large  quantities  of  granite  are  imported 
annually  into  Scotland.  One  granite  merchant  estimates  that  practically  50  per 
cent  of  the  granite  used  in  Scotland  is  imported.  Finland  and  Sweden  are  the 
two  chief  sources  of  supply.  Both  of  these  countries  have  huge  deposits  of 
granite  all  along  the  coast,  and  it  is  a  relatively  short  water  trip  to  the  principal 
importing  centres  in  Scotland,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

Finnish  and  Swedish  granite  is  available  in  a  variety  of  colours,  mostly 
greys,  reds,  and  black,  and  this  no  doubt  accounts  for  its  popularity  for  shop 
fronts  and  for  monument  construction.  Furthermore,  although  they  may  not 
be  quite  as  hard  as  native  granite,  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  materials  take  on 
an  excellent  polish. 

The  present  price  of  Swedish  and  Finnish  grey  granite  in  the  rough  is 
approximately  10s.  per  cubic  foot  delivered.  Red  is  slightly  more;  good  black 
specimens  are  quoted  at  from  18s.  to  20s.  per  cubic  foot  delivered. 

The  question  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  market  here  for  Canadian 
granite  rests  primarily  upon  whether  it  is  possible  to  lay  it  down  in  Scotland  at 
a  competitive  price.  The  distance  would  appear  to  make  it  extremely  difficult 
to  compete.  Imports  from  Canada,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Swedish 
imports,  would  have  to  be  shipped  in  the  rough  to  be  polished  here.  There  is  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Swedish,  Finnish,  or  other  foreign  raw  granite 
in  blocks. 

If  a  few  small  samples  of  the  Canadian  product  were  available,  together  with 
lowest  c.i.f.  prices,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  find  out  definitely  if  Canada 
could  compete  in  this  market. 

MARBLE 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  marble  of  commercial  value  quarried  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  although  small  quantities  of  Irish  marble  arc  shipped  quite 
regularly  to  Glasgow.   The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  Italy,  Belgium,  France, 
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Norway,  and  Sweden.  There  is  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  foreign 
marble  in  the  rough  entering  the  United  Kingdom.  Manufactured,  finished,  or 
polished  marble  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rough  marble  is  usually  a  little  more  expensive  to  buy  than  granite,  although 
its  superior  workability  more  than  makes  up  for  the  difference  in  price. 

Cheap  Belgian  and  Italian  marbles  are  quoted  as  low  as  13s.  per  cubic  foot 
delivered  Glasgow.  Better  grades  would  average  from  18s.  to  20s.  per  cubic 
foot.  Good  Swedish  green  marble  is  25s.  per  cubic  foot;  some  of  the  best  greens 
with  coloured  veining  are  as  high  as  40s.  to  50s.  per  cubic  foot. 

If  Canadian  shippers  could  send  over  a  few  small  sample  slabs,  about  6 
inches  by  6  inches  by  i  inch  or  f  inch  in  size,  together  with  c.i.f.  prices,  a  large 
Glasgow  firm  would  be  pleased  to  investigate  the  possibilities  in  this  area. 


IRISH  FREE   STATE  FINANCES 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  October  2,  1934,  that  publication  of  the  official  figures  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  Exchequer  returns  for  the  six  months  of  the  year  ended  September 
30  last  disclose  a  deficit  of  £1,577,609.  Comparing  the  figures  for  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year,  the  revenue  this  year  is  £924,315  lower,  while 
the  expenditure  is  £36,555  less.  The  revenue  total  is  £12,680,692,  and  the 
expenditure  £14,158,301.  Increased  revenue  occurred  in  Customs,  Excise,  Estate 
Duty,  Corporation  Tax,  Excess  Profits,  and  Post  Office  Receipts,  especially  in 
the  two  first-mentioned.  Declines  were  chiefly  in  Land  Annuities  and  Income 
Tax,  and  in  Motor  Tax,  Stamps,  and  "  Other  Receipts." 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Trade  Conditions  at  Sydney 

Sydney,  September  13,  1934. — Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  disquieting 
elements  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Sydney  traders  report  fair  to  average  con- 
ditions. Australian  consolidated  securities  have  slightly  depreciated,  but  they 
have  recently  been  on  a  very  high  level.  Companies  which  have  been  able  to 
weather  the  storm  in  recent  years  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  sound  posi- 
tion. 

The  restricted  demand  for  wool  on  the  Continent  has  had  a  depreciating 
effect  on  wool  prices  during  the  new  season  which  opened  last  month,  but  large 
clearances  are  being  effected  and  very  little  withdrawn  from  sale. 

New  South  Wales  Wheat  Crop 

With  the  reduction  of  acreage,  it  is  expected  that  the  New  South  Wales  wheat 
yield  for  the  coming  season  will  be  about  43,000.000  bushels,  compared  with 
55,000,000  bushels  for  1933-34.  The  record  season  for  New  South  Wales  was 
1932-33,  when  4,809,943  acres  were  sown,  yielding  78,870,000  bushels.  The 
state  has  enjoyed  beneficial  rains  during  the  last  two  months,  and  a  heavier 
outturn  would  have  resulted  but  for  the  ravages  caused  by  grasshoppers  soon 
after  seeding  time. 

There  are  approximately  10,000,000  bushels  in  the  terminal  silos  at  Sydney 
of  last  season's  wheat,  most  of  which  is  held  by  speculators.  As  the  new 
season's  wheat  is  due  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  November,  holders  have  been  noti- 
fied that  it  must  be  cleared  by  the  end  of  October. 
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Gift  Lambs  for  England 

A  campaign  has  been  inaugurated  to  encourage  Christmas  gifts  of  Aus- 
tralian lambs  to  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  object  of  the  scheme  is 
to  provide  an  effective  and  useful  method  of  conveying  seasonal  greetings,  and 
of  giving  effective  publicity  to  national  products.  Although  similar  steps  have 
been  taken  in  New  South  AVales  during  the  last  two  years,  the  present  efforts 
are  being  made  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale,  and  with  governmental  support, 
as  well  as  that  of  rural  organizations,  meat  exporters,  and  shipping  companies. 
To  forward  a  lamb  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  pay  the  sum  of  £1  5s.,  and  to  indicate  the  name  of  the  recipient.  It  is 
anticipated  that  at  least  5,000  carcasses  will  be  sent  from  Sydney  on  October  23. 

New  Method  of  Shipping  Tallow  from  Sydney 

Approximately  100,000  tons  of  tallow  are  produced  in  Australia  annually, 
one-half  of  which  is  used  locally  and  the  balance  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Hitherto  shipments  have  always  been  made  in  the  cask  with  all  its 
attendant  difficulties  such  as  stowage,  liability  to  leakage,  cost  of  casks,  etc. 
A  recent  shipment  of  700  tons  was  sent  to  New  York  per  steamer  in  bulk. 
The  barrels  were  emptied  on  the  wharf  into  canvas  slings  and  deposited  in  the 
vessel's  deep  tanks,  where  coils,  steam-heated,  liquefied  it.  When  the  heat  was 
turned  off  the  tallow  congealed,  but  on  reaching  its  destination  the  coils  will 
again  rnelt  the  shipment,  which  will  be  pumped  out.  There  has  been  a  strong 
demand  for  all  grades  sold  in  the  Sydney  market  recently,  and  prime  tallow 
is  being  sold  at  from  £19  15s.  to  £20  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Export  of  Furred  Skins  from  Australia 

A  marked  expansion  in  the  export  of  furred  skins  from  Australia  took 
place  in  the  year  ended  June  30  last.  Shipments  of  fox,  kangaroo,  opossum, 
rabbit,  and  hare  skins  were  valued  at  £1,304,683 — almost  double  those  of  the 
previous  twelve  months.  Increased  activity  in  rabbit  and  hare  skins  accounted 
for  £953,705  of  this  total,  and  represented  an  improvement  of  approximately 
£500,000.  Fox  and  kangaroo  skin  shipments  were  well  in  advance  of  those  of 
1932-33. 

1933-34  1932-33 

Fox   £168,000  £105,701 

Kangaroo   175,592  74.389 

Opossum   7,386  29,177 

Rabbit  and  hare   953,705  460,182 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

The  1934-35  series  of  Sydney  wool  sales  commenced  last  week  before  a 
large  gathering  of  buyers.  The  bulk  of  the  offerings  comprised  new  season's 
clips.  On  the  whole,  the  wool  offered  was  well-grown,  in  dry  condition  and  of 
good  length  and  quality,  and  lighter  than  last  season.  As  anticipated,  there 
was  a  considerable  drop  in  prices  owing  to  the  lack  of  continental  demand. 
The  general  level  of  values  was  about  20  per  cent  lower  than  those  ruling  at 
the  closing  sales  in  May,  and  also  at  the  opening  sales  of  the  1933-34  season. 
Japan  and  Yorkshire  provided  the  bulk  of  the  buying  power,  with  good  assist- 
ance from  local  manufacturers,  whose  requirements  are  increasing  every  year. 

Better  Herds  for  Australia 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  consignment  of  prize  beef  stock  which 
recently  arrived  from  the  United  States.  The  animals  were  imported  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  chilled  beef  stock  strains,  now  that  serious  attempts  are 
being  made  to  improve  shipments  oversea.  The  consignment,  which  consisted 
of  Herefords  and  Polled  Shorthorns,  comprised  19  cows  and  3  bulls  valued  at 
£10,000,  and  arrived  in  first-class  condition. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Messrs.  Paul  Sykes  and  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners 
in  Tientsin  and  Rotterdam  respectively,  are  at  present  on  tour  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade  with  their  territories.   Subjoined  are  their  itineraries: — 

Mr.  Sykes 

Toronto  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  8      Vernon  Nov.  16  and  17 

Ottawa  Nov.  9  and  10  Vancouver  Nov.  19  to  30 

Winnipeg  Nov.  12  Dec.  5  to  15 

Calgary  Nov.  14  Victoria  Dec.  3  to  5 

Mr.  MacgiUivray 

Winnipeg  Oct.  25  Kentville  and  Canning  . .  Nov.  20 

Montreal  Nov.  1  to  15  Halifax  Nov.  21  and  22 

Bridgetown  Nov.  19  Quebec  Nov.  26 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


TRADE  OF  ST.  LUCIA  IN  1933 

W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  September  27,  1934. — St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  units  of  the  colony 
of  the  Windward  Islands,  possessing  the  only  deep-water  harbour  in  the  Eastern 
Group  of  the  British  West  Indies,  was  an  important  military  and  naval  base 
until  1919,  and  the  expenditures  by  and  for  His  Majesty's  forces  constituted 
an  important  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony.  As  the  chief  coaling  port  for 
this  area,  St.  Lucia  carried  on  an  important  trade  in  bunkering  and  victualizing 
ships.  This  business  has  been  steadily  decreasing  in  value  and  in  1933  was 
only  worth  £29,831  compared  with  £60,503  in  1929.  St.  Lucia  now  relies  on 
the  production  of  sugar  and  molasses,  cocoa,  coconuts  and  copra,  green  limes 
and  lime  oil,  bananas,  oranges,  grapefruit,  avocado  pears,  and  vegetables.  There 
has  recently  been  a  movement  to  replace  cocoa,  which  for  several  years  has 
been  an  unprofitable  crop,  with  citrus  fruit  and  bananas.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  steamers  can  come  alongside  the  cold  storage  warehouse,  St.  Lucia  has  a 
certain  advantage  over  the  other  islands  and  should  become  an  important 
exporter  of  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  Canadian  market. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  total  trade  of  St.  Lucia  in  1933  was  valued  at  £265,488,  a  slight 
increase  over  the  past  two  years  with  totals  of  £263,168  in  1932  and  £238,955 
in  1931.  Imports  at  £167,010  in  1933  were  as  usual  considerably  higher  in 
value  than  exports  at  £98,478.  This  export  figure,  however,  does  not  include 
the  value  of  sales  of  bunker  coal  which  last  year  amounted  to  £29,831,  or  sales 
of  water  and  supplies  to  ships  calling  at  the  port  of  Castries.  The  United 
Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  chief  source  of  imports  into  St.  Lucia  and  last 
year  supplied  goods  worth  £97,185 — 58  per  cent  of  the  total,  an  increase  over 
1932  of  £7,174.  The  leading  articles  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  were: 
coal,  £23,955;  cotton  textiles,  £12,320;  machinery,  £11,065;  edible  oil,  £4,842; 
hardware,  £3,085;  and  soap,  £3,039.  Canada  was  the  second  largest  supplier 
with  goods  valued  at  £23,809,  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  flour  (£15,410), 
and  dried  and  salted  fish  (£3,128).  This  was  a  decrease  compared  with  the 
total  for  1932  of  £25,693.    Trinidad  supplied  imports  of  illuminating  oil,  gaso- 
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lene,  fuel  oil,  and  matches  valued  at  £8,492;  British  Guiana,  rice  and  other 
products  valued  at  £2,758;  India,  bags  and  sacks  valued  at  £2,616;  and  New- 
foundland, fish  valued  at  £2,341.  Imports  from  the  Empire  were  valued  at 
£139,843  and  accounted  for  83  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  this  colony. 
The  United  States,  Japan,  France,  and  Holland  were  the  leading  foreign  sources 
of  supply  in  1933,  and  together  supplied  goods  worth  £17,583  out  of  a  total 
foreign  importation  valued  at  £22,502. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  at  £92,607  were  the  lowest  in  value  for  the  past  ten  years  due 
to  the  low  world  price  for  cocoa,  formerly  one  of  the  leading  exports  of  St. 
Lucia.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  customer,  taking  produce  valued 
at  £56,486,  followed  by  the  United  States,  £13,408;  Canada,  £9,100;  Barbados, 
£7,591;  Trinidad,  £4,223;  and  Bermuda,  £3,001.  Sugar  valued  at  £46,493,  most 
of  which  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  was  the  leading  product,  followed 
by  lime  oil,  £10,433;  cocoa,  £6,778;  copra,  £5,167;  green  limes,  £4,455;  char- 
coal, £4,327;  and  coconuts,  £3,527. 

COMMODITIES  OF  INTEREST  TO   CANADIAN  FIRMS 

The  following  statistics  list  the  principal  articles  imported  into  St.  Lucia 
which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  In  each  case  the  total  importa- 
tion is  given  first  for  1933  and  then  in  parentheses  for  1932:  

Butler, - Total,  117,772  lbs.,  £4,020  (126,414  lbs.,  £4,765) :  United  Kingdom  £1  886-  France 
£717;  Canada,  £497.  ' 

Gheese.—- Total,  11,434  lbs.,  £454  (11,722  lbs.,  £509) :  Canada,  £440. 

Fish,  Salted,  Dried,  or  Smoked.— Total,  590,749  lbs.,  £5,656  (564,214  lbs.,  £5,671) :  Canada 
£3,128;   Newfoundland,  £2,341. 

Flour. — Total,  3,080,792  lbs.,  £.15,426  (2,913,554  lbs.,  £16,133) :   Canada,  £15,410. 

Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes.— Total,  45,100  lbs.,  £920  (48,801  lbs.,  £1,067) :  United  King- 
dom, £898;  Canada,  £10. 

Meats,  Salted  or  Pickled.— Total,  33,449  lbs.,  £643  (41,299  lbs.,  £830) :  United  Kingdom, 
£405;  United  States,  £238. 

Meats,  Smoked  or  Cured.— -Total,  15,233  lbs,  £636  (11,351  lbs,  £567):  Canada  £300- 
United  Kingdom,  £171. 

Sugar,  Refined.— Total,  128,012  lbs,  £689  (74,2:90  lbs,  £438):  United  Kingdom  £674- 
Canada,  £13. 

Tobacco  and  Snuff,  Unmanufactured.— -Total,  26,517  lbs.,  £928  (30,507  lbs  £1231)  •  United 
States,  £888;  Canada,  £40. 

Onions  and  Garlic— Total,  108,441  lbs,  £714  (100,421  lbs,  £800):  Madeira  £312-  Hol- 
land, £225;  Canada,  £58. 

Lumber,  Undressed.— Total,  58,563  sup.  feet,  £646  (78,451  sup.  feet,  £700) :  United  States, 
£603. 

Lumber,  Dressed.— Total,  36,672  sup.  feet,  £427  (56,255  sup.  feet,  £608) :  United  States 
£407;  Canada,  £20. 

Shooks  and  Staves.— -Total,  £1,430  (£1,171) :  United  States,  £749;  Canada,  £681. 

Apparel— Total,  £951  (£1,367):  United  Kingdom,  £417;  Japan,  £274-  United  States 
£160. 

Boots  and  Shoes.— Total,  2,214  doz.  pairs,  £3,970  (  2,006  doz.  pairs,  £3,642) :  United  King- 
dom, £2,716;  British  Malaya,  £658;  Hongkong,  £469. 

Motor  Cars.— Total,  17  units,  £1,624  (12  units,  £2,174):  United  Kingdom,  £838;  Canada. 
£786. 

Motor  Car  Parts.— Total,  £705  (£1,605):  United  Kingdom,  £371;  United  States,  £290; 
Canada,  £44. 

Cement.— Total,  536  tons,  £1,675  (527  tons,  £2,116):  United  Kingdom,  £1,399;  Denmark. 
£183;  Canada,  £93. 

Cotton  Piece-goods.— Total,  564,868  yards,  £10,543  (457,070  yards,  £8,947) :  United  King- 
dom, £8,068;  Japan,  £1,599;  United  States,  £687. 
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Cotton  Manufactures.— Total,  £8,359  (£10,145):  United  Kingdom,  £4,651;  United  States 
£2,768;  Japan,  £596. 

Electrical  Apparatus.— Total,  £1,950  (£606):  United  Kingdom,  £1,497;  United  States, 
£229;   Canada,  £165. 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery.— -Total,  £1,979  (£1,930) :  United  Kingdom,  £1,273. 

Machinery.— Total,  £11,420  (£3,036):   Uniied  Kingdom,  £11,065. 

Manures.— Total,  432  tons,  £2,595  (455  tons,  £2,863) :  United  Kingdom,  £2,495. 

Medicines  and  Drugs.— -Total,  £2,578  (£2,669) :  United  Kingdom,  £1,698;  United  States, 
£489;  Canada,  £191. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures.— -Total,  £1,165  (£1,301):  United  Kingdom,  £902;  Belgium, 
£204;   Canada,  £41. 

Hardware. —Total,  £4,527  (£4,939):  United  Kingdom,  £3,709;  Germany,  £299;  United 
States,  £199. 

ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  BOLTS  AND  NUTS 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  millimetre  equals  0-03937  inch) 

Buenos  Aires,  September  18,  1934. — While  separate  figures  are  not  given  in 
the  Argentine  trade  returns  covering  the  importation  of  bolts  and  nuts,  there 
has  been  for  many  years  a  considerable  outlet  in  this  country  for  various  classes, 
and  although  the  local  industry  has  largely  superseded  imports  in  several  lines, 
there  is  still  a  fair  demand  for  certain  types  of  foreign-made  bolts  and  nuts 
which  are  more  competitive  either  by  reason  of  superior  quality  and/or  lower 
prices  than  the  corresponding  domestic  product. 

Foreign-owned  railways,  tramways  and  public  utilities  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  imported  bolts  and  nuts,  and  as  by  far  the  majority  of  such  enter- 
prises are  under  British  management,  practically  all  orders  are  placed  with 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers. 

Apart  from  orders  placed  in  Great  Britain  by  English  railways,  etc.,  for 
their  own  requirements,  however,  British  manufacturers  have  been  obtaining  a 
relatively  small  share  of  the  remaining  business  which,  except  for  the  portion 
going  to  the  local  industry,  seems  to  be  principally  in  the  hands  of  United 
States  firms. 

PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  OF  IMPORT 

Among  the  more  important  items  still  being  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  Argentina  are  cup-head  square  neck  and  nut,  iron  carriage  bolts  in  black 
finish.  These  bolts  are  used  throughout  this  country  for  general  utility  and 
repair  work.  They  are  imported  in  metric  sizes  and  Whitworth  thread. 
Diameters  run  from  5  to  14  millimetres,  and  lengths  up  to  300  millimetres. 
The  most  popular  sizes  are  6-millimetre  diameters  in  lengths  from  40  to  60 
millimetres,  and  in  8  to  10-millimetre  diameters  in  lengths  from  100  to  150 
millimetres.  In  the  smaller  sizes,  and  up  to  80-millimetre  diameters  and  lengths 
of  100  millimetres,  these  bolts  and  nuts  are  put  up  in  cardboard  boxes  and  then 
packed  in  wooden  cases.  Larger  sizes  are  paper-wrapped  in  quantities  of  any- 
where from  25  to  100  units,  also  packed  in  wooden  cases. 

There  are  three  or  four  local  manufacturers  turning  out  carriage  bolts  and 
they  now  appear  to  control  the  bulk  of  the  business.  It  is  reported,  however, 
that  these  locally-made  bolts  lack  the  tensile  strength  of  the  American  carriage 
bolt  which  is  still  coming  to  this  market.    Further,  the  American  carriage  bolt 
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and  nut  is  more  competitive  in  the  smaller  sizes,  as  the  duty  being  assessed 
by  weight  the  basis  is  less  per  unit  for  the  smaller  dimensions. 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  black  finish  hexagon  nut  and  head  machine 
bolts  made  in  the  English  measurements  and  Whitworth  thread  which  are 
employed  in  all  kinds  of  machinery  work.  These  used  to  be  supplied  from 
Germany  on  a  price  basis,  and  although  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
manufacturers  were  turning  out  an  article  of  superior  finish,  they  were  usually 
unable  to  compete  against  German  producers.  This  trade  is  now,  however, 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Argentine  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  are  described  as  square  head  and  nut  machine  bolts  made  specially  for 
use  in  agricultural  machinery  are  still  being  imported  from  the  United  States 
in  metric  sizes  and  Whitworth  thread.  The  demand  for  these  square  head 
machine  bolts  is  limited  and  it  is  understood  that  they  are  not  yet  being 
made  locally. 

Galvanized  mushroom-head  roofing  bolts  used  extensively  in  assembling 
water  tanks  on  estancias,  in  the  construction  of  dwellings  made  of  galvanized 
tin,  and  in  building  portable  grain  deposits,  etc.,  are  being  imported  principally 
from  the  United  States  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  Austria,  the  latter  source 
of  supply  being  cheaper  in  price.  These  bolts  are  also  made  locally.  For  water 
tanks  the  usual  size  is  %6-inch  diameter  and  f-inch  length  in  United  States 
standard  thread. 

The  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  plough  bolts,  which 
come  in  three  designs,  namely,  short  square,  key  head,  and  reverse  key  head. 
There  is  quite  a  fair  trade  in  short  square  plough  bolts  in  diameters  of  from 
%6-  to  ^-inch  in  V  thread. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  hot  press  square  and  hexagon  nuts 
in  blade  finish,  with  Whitworth  thread  and  in  English  measurements,  for 
general  repair  work.  These  nuts  are  sold  in  sizes  based  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  corresponding  bolts — that  is  to  say,  a  nut  of  ^-inch  diameter  is  expected 
to  fit  a  bolt  of  ^-inch  diameter.  The  principal  demand  is  for  sizes  from 
to  j-inch  in  diameter,  although  a  very  few  are  sold  in  inches.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  demand  for  separate  nuts  in  higher  sizes.  Germany  used  to  be  a 
competitive  source  along  with  the  United  States  for  this  trade.  In  more  recent 
years  the  local  industry  has  been  displacing  Germany,  with  United  States  firms 
still  selling  certain  quantities  on  a  quality  basis.  Plate  washers  in  bright  finish 
which  formerly  also  came  from  the  United  States  are  now  being  supplied  by 
local  firms. 

In  hexagon-head  steel  bolts  which  are  in  demand  here,  particularly  for  the 
automobile  repair  and  accessory  trade,  the  local  industry  has  not  so  far  offered 
serious  competition  and  in  this  business  United  States  firms  still  predominate, 
with  certain  quantities  also  coming  to  the  Argentine  market  from  Canada  and 
Austria. 

The  regular  English  measurements  and  S.A.E.  or  alternatively  United  States 
standard  threads  are  well  recognized  in  the  Argentine  market  and  c.i.f.  prices 
are  quoted  on  standard  list  prices  with  corresponding  discounts.  The  largest 
part  of  the  trade  is  said  to  be  in  the  medium  sizes  in  the  S.A.E.  thread  in 
polished  or  what  are  sometimes  described  as  natural  finish  bolts.  Both  plain 
and  castellated  nuts  for  use  with  these  bolts  are  in  demand,  the  largest  sale 
being  in  the  plain  type.  Shipments  are  made  from  the  United  States  in  card- 
board boxes  packed  in  wooden  cases. 

There  are  several  well-known  United  States  manufacturers  represented  in 
this  market  and  competition  is  keen,  particularly  as  it  is  understood  that 
Austrian  exporters  have  been  lately  offering  inferior  quality  bolts  at  lower 
prices. 
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METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  usual  method  of  distribution  in  the  bolt  and  nut  trade  of  this  market 
is  through  resident  manufacturers'  agents  selling  on  commission  to  general  hard- 
ware import  houses;  also  in  the  case  of  automobile  bolts  and  nuts,  to  whole- 
sale automobile  accessory  dealers. 

In  spite  of  the  strides  being  made  by  the  Argentine  industry  in  the  bolt 
and  nut  trade,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  still  an  opening  for  foreign  manuT 
facturers  in  certain  lines  in  which  the  domestic  industry  is  not  as  yet  well 
equipped  to  compete,  and  particularly  in  the  automobile  repair  trade;  in  car- 
riage bolts  there  would  appear  to  be  opportunities  for  Canadian  firms  to  obtain 
a  share  of  the  business  if  prices  can  be  offered  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
United  States  quotations.  Confidential  data  covering  current  prices  on  carriage 
bolts  and  nuts  and  bolts  and  nuts  used  in  the  automobile  trade,  are  being 
forwarded  along  with  this  report  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  for  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  firms. 


EXCHANGE  AND  IMPORT  DUTIES 

The  problem  of  obtaining  foreign  exchange  is  also  an  important  factor 
which  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  exporters  trading  with  Argentina 
owing  to  the  exchange  control  system  in  force  in  this  country.  For  details 
regarding  the  Argentine  exchange  regulations  interested  firms  are  referred  to 
a  report  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1589  (July  14,  1934). 

The  duties  on  the  principal  types  of  bolts  and  nuts  imported  into  Argentina 
are  as  follows: — 

Appraisal  Duty 
Classification  per  Kilogram     ad  valorem 

Gold  Pesos        Per  Cent 

Screws  and  nuts  and  bolts  of  iron,  for  wood  work   0 . 32  52 

"Patent"  screws  and  nuts  of  iron,  for  roofs   0.24  52 

Iron  screws  or  bolts,  with  or  without  nut,  including  railway 

bolts  and  those  for  beds  or  bedsteads,  ungalvanized.  .  0.16  52 

Iron  screws  or  bolts,  with  or  without  nut,  galvanized ....  0 . 32  52 

Iron  screws  or  bolts,  with  or  without  nut,  polished  or 

filed,  including  screws  for  metal  work   0.48  52 

One  gold  peso  equals  96.5  cents  Canadian.  All  the  above  duties  include  the  10  per  cent 
temporary  additional  tax  levied  on  all  imports. 


ARGENTINE  MAIZE  CROP,  1933-34 

Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  September  29,  1934,  that,  according  to  an  estimate  just  published 
by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  maize  crop  for  1933-34,  estimated 
at  5,901,000  metric  tons,  is  900,504  metric  tons  lower  than  last  year's  crop  and 
1,819,898  tons  below  the  average  for  the  previous  five  years.  This  official  esti- 
mate is  401,000  tons  higher  than  the  original  figure  given  early  in  April,  when 
the  crop  had  just  passed  through  adverse  conditions  created  by  drought  and  heat 
in  January  and  February. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  estimate  of  the  surplus  available  for  exporta- 
tion as  on  September  26  was  1,341,927  tons,  as  against  2,697,270  tons  on  the  cor- 
responding date  last  year. 
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NOTES  ON  HARDWARE  AND  RELATED  LINES  IN  MEXICO 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

(Conversions  to  Canadian  currency  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing 
rate  of  one  United  States  dollar  equals  3-60  pesos.  During  1932  and  1933  the 
peso  equalled  approximately  one-third  and  two-sevenths  respectively  of  one 
Canadian  dollar.  Quantities  are  given  in  metric  tons;  one  metric  ton  equals 
2,204-6  pounds.) 

RIVETS,  SCREWS,  BOLTS,  AND  NUTS 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  bolts  and  lagscrews  of  iron  are  made  locally 
while  those  of  steel  are  imported.  Set  screws,  cap  screws,  and  machine  screws 
generally  are  imported.  Wood  screws  are  manufactured  locally  and  the  domes- 
tic product  controls  the  market  except  in  the  small  sizes,  which  are  still  imported. 

The  statistics  of  importations  group  ordinary  rivets,  screws,  and  bolts  of 
iron  or  steel  under  the  same  headings,  as  follows: — 

1932  1933 


M.  Tons 

Pesos 

M.  Tons 

Pesos 

to  40  mm.  (1.57  inches) 

in  length,  n.o.p.: 

Total  

  94.9 

94,627 

100.2 

112,862 

  65.4 

67,927 

53.9 

70,026 

  17.4 

15,977 

25.9 

25,534 

Great  Britain  .  . 

  6.5 

4,087 

13.0 

8,066 

  1.7 

3,086 

4.9 

5,481 

(The  import  duty  on  this  type  is  70  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $8.82  Canadian 
per  100  lbs.) 

Over  40  mm.  and  up  to  40  cm.  (15.75  inches)  in  length,  n.o.p.: 

Total   115.3  83,520  171.3  120,304 

United  States   63.0  63,317  86.6  89,264 

Great  Britain   36.7  11,107  68.7  20,946 

Germany   9.7  5,639  12.7  6,670 

(The  import  duty  on  this  type  is  50  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $6.30  Canadian 
per  100  lbs.) 

There  is  a  further  item  covering  the  above  when  they  are  over  40  cm.  in 
length  and  which  also  includes  nails.  The  total  importations  under  this  item 
in  1932  amounted  to  15  metric  tons  valued  at  6,792  pesos  and  in  1933  to  134-5 
metric  tons  valued  at  12,297  pesos;  the  United  States  obtained  practically  all 
the  business. 

(The  import  duty  on  this  type  is  15  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $1.89  Canadian 
per  .100  lbs.) 

Iron  or  steel  nuts  of  common  size  are  made  in  Mexico.  Importations,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  special  types,  were  as  follows  in  1932  and  1933: — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons     Pesos     M.  Tons  Pesos 


Total   54.0  48.322  87.3  65,010 

United  States   45.0  43,495  65.8  53,178 

Great  Britain   4.2  1,324  12.6  4,408 

Germany   1.2  1,209  8.0  5,966 


(The  import  duty  is  50  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $6.30  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

CHAINS 

Iron  chains  are  manufactured  locally,  but  importations  of  steel  chains, 
especially  for  the  railways  and  other  industrial  concerns,  continue  on  a  moderate 
scale.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  light  chains  used,  among  other  things,  for 
padlocking  garden  gates,  which  is  a  practically  universal  custom  in  Mexico. 
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where  every  middle-class  home  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  Imports  in  1932 
and  1933  were  as  follows: — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons     Pesos     M.  Tons  Pesos 
Iron  or  steel  chains  with  a  wire  diameter  of  up  to  5.6  mm.  (0.22  inch)  : 

Total   9.0       10,297        6.6  11,634 

United  States   5.9        7,272        3.3  4,570 

Germany   2.4        2,535        2.9  6,392 

(The  import  duty  is  50  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $6.30  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

The  same,  over  5.6  mm.: 

Total                                                      52.0       28,562  47.8  26,710 

United  States                                    41.4       25,699  35.3  21,796 

Great  Britain                                     6.2        2,339  4.9  2,199 

Canada   6.2  2,185 

(The  import  duty  is  25  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $3.15  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

There  is  a  fair  sale  of  chain  pulley  hoists,  but  the  chain  is  usually  imported 
with  the  hoist,  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  mainly.  Anti-skid 
chains  for  automobiles  are  imported  in  small  quantities  for  use  mainly  on  dirt 
roads  during  the  rainy  season  (June  to  September  inclusive) ;  they  are  not  used 
in  Mexico  City. 

HAND  TOOLS,  N.O.P. 

This  heading  covers  such  a  large  field  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  any  details  of  more  than  the  most  generally  used  type  of  tools.  Similarly 
the  import  tariff  and  statistics,  while  separately  classifying  the  most  common 
hand  tools  under  individual  items,  have  included  the  greater  part  under  the 
general  heading  "  hand  tools,  n.o.p."  Because  of  its  all-inclusiveness  this  item 
is  considered  first.  The  following  are  the  import  figures  of  hand  tools,  n.o.p.,  in 
1932  and  1933:— 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons       Pesos       M.  Tons  Pesos 

Total   579.0  1,223,712  762.8  1,684,468 

United  States   346.8  882,580  439.6  1,140,658 

Germany   141.8  224,677  238.2  357,623 

Great  Britain   63.0  66,246  36.5  79,485 

Sweden   2.1  10,740  13.4  44,612 

France   7.3  14,253  7.7  26.108 

Spain   11.1  10,405  14.0  17,302 

Austria   2.0  4,219  2.8  2,796 

Canada   0.5  3,159  1.0  2,532 

Belgium   1.9  2,026  1.6  2,915 

Italy   0.4  985  1.4  2,656 

(The  import  duty  is  6  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  75.6  cents  Canadian  per 
100  lbs.) 

Some  of  the  tools  included  under  the  above  heading  are: — 

Carpenters'  Tools. — Hand  saws  of  all  styles  and  qualities  are  sold  in  fair 
numbers,  the  better  qualities  from  the  United  States  and  the  lower  grades  from 
Germany;  planes  also  sell  fairly  well,  the  better  ones  coming  from  the  United 
States  and  the  cheaper  ones  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany;  hand  hammers 
find  a  good  demand  and  come  principally  from  the  United  States,  which  sup- 
plies a  good  product  at  a  low  price;  wood-working  chisels  of  regular  quality  are 
imported  from  both  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  there  is  little  sale  for 
very  cheap  lines;  screwdrivers  of  fair  quality  are  supplied  by  Germany  and  the 
United  States. 

Blacksmiths'  tools  come  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
Sweden. 

Mechanics'  Tools. — Wrenches  of  all  kinds  find  a  good  sale  to  the  mines, 
the  railways,  and  the  oil  companies,  as  well  as  the  automotive  trade,  and  are 
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imported  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  also  Sweden. 
Mechanics'  precision  tools,  such  as  scales,  calipers,  etc.,  are  all  imported,  mainly 
from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Automobile  tools  nearly  all  come  from  the  United  States. 

Masons'  and  plasterers'  tools  are  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States. 

General  Tools. — Augers,  drills,  and  bits  of  all  kinds  are  in  fair  demand  and 
come  mainly  from  the  United  States;  files  are  imported  in  fair  quantities  from 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany;  rasps  find  a  small  sale;  sledge 
hammers  are  manufactured  locally  but  are  also  imported,  mainly  by  the  mines, 
which  use  all  weights  from  3  to  16  pounds;  mattocks  are  in  small  demand;  crow- 
bars are  manufactured  locally  of  domestic  steel  and  imports  are  practically 
negligible;  pliers,  except  automobile  pliers,  which  come  from  the  United  States, 
are  supplied  almost  entirely  by  Germany. 

Hand  tools,  n.o.p.,  for  agriculture,  gardening,  and  grading  include  a  variety 
of  sundry  items  which  totalled  34  tons  valued  at  24,347  pesos  in  1932  and  47-8 
tons  valued  at  39,056  pesos  in  1933.  Germany  and  the  United  States  were  the 
main  suppliers,  although  Great  Britain  obtained  a  good  share  of  the  business. 

(The  import  duty  is  2  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  25.2  cents  Canadian  per 
100  lbs.) 

HAND  TOOLS,  SPECIFIED 

The  following  details  are  given  of  the  most  important  items  of  hand  tools 
which  appear  under  separate  classifications  in  the  statistics  and  the  tariff:  — 

Axes  are  not  manufactured  domestically  to  any  extent,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  a  fair  importation  of  good  quality  at  a  low  price  from  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  There  are  varying  type  preferences  in  different 
districts.  Axe  weights  are  up  to  4^  pounds.  Hatchets  and  adzes  find  a  fair 
demand;  cleavers  also  sell  in  small  numbers.  Imports  of  axes  and  adzes  in 
1932  amounted  to  4-9  metric  tons  valued  at  5,252  pesos  and  in  1933  to  2-8  metric 
tons  valued  at  6,104  pesos,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States  but  with  small 
quantities  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

(The  import  duty  is  2  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  25.2  cents  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

Hoes  and  pickaxes  find  a  ready  sale  ;  imports  increased  100  per  cent  in  1933 
as  compared  with  1932,  as  follows: — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons     Pesos     M.  Tons  Pesos 


Total   51.8  30,000  98.6  71,620 

Great  Britain   16.0  11,197  36.0  30,515 

Germany   20.0  8,823  42.0  24,861 

United  States   7.6  6,631  8.6  9,154 

Spain   8.2  3,349  12.0  7,069 


(The  import  duty  is  2  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  25.2  cents  Canadian  per 
100  lbs.) 

Forks  and  rakes  of  steel  find  a  fair  sale  and  are  supplied  largely  by  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  Wood-tined  rakes  find  no  sale.  The  import  statis- 
tics, which  undoubtedly  refer  more  to  forks  than  rakes,  were: — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons    Pesos     M.  Tons  Pesos 


Total   22.0  22,647  41.6  39,365 

United  States   9.0  13,380  21.4  23,457 

Germany   11.7  7,996  17.4  13,079 

Great  Britain   1.0  1,054  2.2  2,451 


(The  import  duty  is  2  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  25.2  cents  Canadian  per 
100  lbs.) 
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Sickles  and  scythes  are  common  agricultural  implements  which  are  imported 
in  fair  quantities,  in  greater  part  from  Germany.  The  import  figures  in  1932 
and  1933  were: — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons     Pesos     M.  Tons  Pesos 


Total   18.2  22,136  50.4  65,167 

Germany   15.1  18,884  36.0  53,940 

Great  Briain   1.5  1,287  7.0  8,054 

United  States   1.5  1,689  6.7  1,560 


(The  import  duty  is  2  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  25.2  cents  Canadian  per 
100  lbs.) 

Machetes  are  probably  the  most  important  and  most  common  type  of  agri- 
cultural hand  implement  used  in  Mexico.  They  serve  not  only  as  all-round  tools 
but  also  for  less  peaceful  purposes.  There  are  various  styles  and  weights,  but 
all  must  be  capable  of  taking  a  good  edge.  There  is  local  production,  but 
importations  reach  fair  proportions  in  spite  of  the  duty  of  12  centavos  per  gross 
kilogram  or  about  $1.51  Canadian  per  100  pounds,  as  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing data: — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos      M.  Tons  Pesos 

Total   180.9       372,406       300.7  661,857 

United  States   111.7       269,249       188.3  480,863 

Germany   69.0       102,265       112.0  180,074 

Shovels  and  picks  are  imported  in  large  quantities,  more  especially  by  the 
mines  and  railways  as  well  as  by  the  federal  and  state  governments  and  govern- 
ment contractors  for  highway  construction.  Local  production  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  The  D-handle  shovel  is  the  most  common ;  the  railways  use 
the  iron  D-handle.   Import  statistics  are  as  follows: — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos      M.  Tons  Pesos 


Total   301.2  153.036  423.5  256,967 

United  States   95.8  79,530  105.9  102,617 

Germany   85.7  26,740  125.5  61.790 

Spain   64.2  23,305  126.2  54.689 

Great  Britain   55.4  23,342  63.5  36,851 


(The  import  duty  is  2  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  25.2  cents  Canadian  per 
100  lbs.) 

Wooden  handles  are  produced  in  Mexico  but  the  best  grades  are  still  im- 
ported, especially  by  large  industrial  concerns. . 

VALVES 

Valves,  cocks,  and  faucets  of  iron  are  all  imported,  mainly  from  the  United 
States,  as  also  are  the  good-quality  brass.  There  is  a  domestic  production  of 
medium-quality  brass  valves  and  faucets,  which  find  a  ready  sale.  Importations 
of  valves,  cocks,  and  faucets  of  all  kinds  in  1932  and  1933  were: — 

1932  1933 
M.  Tons      Pesos      M.  Tons  Pesos 
Up  to  5  mm.  (0.196  inch)  internal  diameter: 


Total                                                      7.4  33.450  14.5  68.588 

United  States                                 7.0  31,702  13.5  63,473 

Germany                                        0.2  1,057  0.2  1.584 

Great  Britain   190  0.5  2.232 


(The  import  duty  on  this  item  is  5  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  63  cents  Canadian 
per  100  lbs.) 
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1932  1933 


M.  Tons 

Pesos 

M.  Tons 

Pesos 

Over  5  mm.  and  up  to  15  cm. 

(5.9  inch)  internal  diameter: 

Total  

  121.5 

327,412 

230.3 

641,963 

  92.2 

279,702 

151.0 

454,267 

  12.6 

26,521 

65.8 

157,057 

*Venezuela  

  6.0 

5,305 

3.1 

9,447 

  2.3 

4,003 

3.0 

8,335 

*Dutch  West  Indies 

  4.0 

7,636 

3.8 

4,993 

*  Probably  second-hand  articles  from  these  countries. 

(The  import  duty  on  items  in  this  classification  depends  on  the  material  used.  For  example, 
valves,  etc.,  of  copper  or  its  alloys  pay  1.50  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $18.90  Canadian 
per  100  lbs.  when  weighing  up  to  1  kilogram  each;  1.20  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $15.12 
Canadian  per  100  lbs.  when  weighing  over  1  but  not  exceeding  5  kilograms  each;  and  90  centa- 
vos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $11.34  Canadian  per  100  lbs.  when  the  weight  of  each  is  over 
5  kilograms.) 

1932  1933 
Over  15  cm.  internal  diameter:  M.  Tons      Pesos      M.  Tons  Pesos 

Total   103.5       125,473       112.2  124,640 

United  States   43.4         54,896         43.0  53,557 

Great  Britain   7.9         14,876         59.7  65,362 

Germany   24.2         32,708  4.1  3,449 

Poland   26.8  21,431   

(The  import  duty,  as  in  the  item  immediately  above,  depends  on  the  material  of  which  the 
article  is  made.) 

ABRASIVES 

There  is  a  very  good  demand  for  abrasives  of  all  kinds,  although  the 
domestic  product  obtains  a  considerable  part  of  the  market  for  the  ordinary 
grades  of  sandpaper  and  emery  cloth.  The  duty  increase  noted  below  will  prob- 
ably affect  importations  of  emery  cloth.  There  will  still  be,  however,  importa- 
tions of  special  types  such  as  floor  abrasives  for  machine  use,  and  water  paper. 
Importations  of  emery  cloth  and  sandpaper  were  as  follows  in  1932  and  1933: — 

1932  1933 

M.  Tons     Pesos  M.  Tons  Pesos 

Total                                                             48.8       86,385  59.3  123,416 

United  States                                          29.3       60,597  35.9  88,299 

Germany                                                  15.8       20,396  20.1  27,717 

Great  Britain                                            1.3        1,994  2.1  4,844 

(The  import  duty  on  sandpaper  is  30  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  $3.78  Canadian 
per  100  lbs.;  the  duty  on  emery  cloth,  formerly  30  centavos,  was  increased  to  40  centavos  per 
gross  kilogram  or  about  $5.04  Canadian  per  100  lbs.  in  June,  1934.) 

Abrasive  wheels  of  all  standard  grades,  grains,  shapes,  sizes,  and  cores  find 
a  good  market,  more  especially  with  the  transportation  companies,  but  also  with 
factories  and  machine  shops  and  through  the  hardware  stores.  The  pure  corun- 
dum wheel  probably  enjoys  the  readiest  sale.  The  import  statistics  of  1932 
contain  no  items  covering  wheels  or  other  solid  stone  forms,  but  the  details  for 
1933  are  as  follows:  grindstones,  including  stands,  4-3  metric  tons  valued  at 
5,393  pesos,  coming  mainly  from  the  United  States  but  also  from  Germany; 
circular  stones  for  grinding,  31-4  tons  (48,760  pesos),  of  which  20-4  tons  (32,473 
pesos)  were  from  the  United  States,  6  tons  (10,904  pesos)  from  Germany,  2-5 
tons  (4,551  pesos)  from  Great  Britain,  and  2  tons  (205  pesos)  from  Norway; 
sharpening  stones,  n.o.p.,  totalled  10-1  tons  (21,477  pesos),  of  which  Great 
Britain  supplied  4  tons  (8,786  pesos)  and  the  United  States  3-5  tons  (7,135 
pesos),  while  small  quantities  came  from  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries. 

(The  import  duty  on  each  of  the  above  three  items  is  6  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or 
about  75.6  cents  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

Emery  and  Carborundum  in  Powder. — This  item,  too,  was  not  separately 
classified  in  the  statistics  or  in  the  tariff  until  1933.  Importations  in  1933 
totalled  424-9  metric  tons  valued  at  158,082  pesos,  of  which  the  United  States 
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supplied  406-9  tons  (150,597  pesos),  while  13-5  tons  (5,534  pesos)  came  from 
Germany  and  4-2  tons  (1,657  pesos)  from  Great  Britain. 

(The  import  duty  is  1  centavo  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  12.6  cents  Canadian  per  100  lbs.) 

CONCLUSION 

Canada  has  never  enjoyed  any  business  of  importance  with  Mexico  in  hard- 
ware lines,  due  probably  to  inability  to  compete  with  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  and  Belgium.  Canadian  statistics  show  only  a  few  dozen 
a  year  of  spades,  shovels  and  parts,  an  odd  small  lot  of  bolts  and  nuts  of  iron 
or  steel,  a  few  hundred  dollars  each  year  of  hand  or  machine  tools,  and  small 
quantities  of  hardware,  n.o.p.  Nevertheless  there  are  opportunities  in  some  of 
the  many  lines  discussed  in  this  outline  and,  where  there  appears  any  likelihood 
of  ability  to  compete,  Canadian  firms  are  strongly  advised  to  write  to  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City  for  information.  Prices  should  always 
be  given  in  the  first  letter  and  they  must  be  f.o.b.  New  York  if  c.i.f.  port  of 
entry  is  not  immediately  possible;  prices  f.o.b.  Canadian  plant  or  port  are  nearly 
always  of  absolutely  no  value  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  prices  of 
competitors. 

THE  RAILWAYS   OF  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

UNITED  RAILWAYS  OF  THE  HAVANA  AND  REGLA  WAREHOUSES  LIMITED 

Havana,  September  29,  1934. — The  United  Railways  of  the  Havana  and 
Regla  Warehouses  Limited,  a  British  company  with  head  office  in  London,  is 
the  leading  railway  system  of  Cuba.  It  owns  and  operates  1,365  miles  of  4-feet 
8i-inch  gauge  track  throughout  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the  republic, 
including  the  port  of  Havana,  and  a  car  ferry  service  to  Florida.  The  rolling 
stock  consists  of  345  locomotives,  19  motor  coaches,  272  passenger  coaches,  and 
9,759  freight  cars.   The  present  company  is  the  result  of  several  mergers. 

A  survey  of  the  traffic  returns  of  this  line  during  the  last  three  years  gives 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  country's  production  during  the  economic  crisis,  and 
the  relevant  importance  of  sugar-cane  and  sugar  compared  with  other  industries. 

Gross  receipts  fell  steadily  throughout  the  depression  until  the  beginning 
of  1934,  but  the  improvement  since  then  makes  the  total  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  June  30,  1934,  slightly  more  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  This  increase 
in  gross  receipts  is  especially  indicative  of  improvement  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  nearly  two  years  of  unrest,  during  which 
time  cyclones,  labour  strikes,  and  political  disturbances  have  occurred. 

As  imports  and  exports  require  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  country,  the 
figures  of  foreign  trade  will  amply  prove  to  what  extent  transportation  com- 
panies must  have  suffered,  and  must  still  be  suffering,  compared  with  the  peak 
years  of  prosperity.  Imports  into  the  republic  fell  from  a  value  of  $297,324,000 
in  1925  to  $42,362,000  for  the  calendar  year  1933.  Exports  fell  from  a  value  of 
$353,984,000  during  1925  to  $84,391,000  during  1933. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  receipts  and  the  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers and  total  freight  carried  during  the  past  three  years.  It  will  be  noted 
that  satisfactory  increases  were  made  in  passenger  traffic  and  in  shipments  of 
general  merchandise: — 

1931-32  1932-33  1933-34 

(Year  ending  June  30) 

Gross  receipts   f  1,302.984       £   976.449  £1,008,039 

Total  passengers   4,696,996        3,408,356  4.178,450 

Total  freight  (long  tons)   6,527,920        4,983,580  4,881,592 
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Classification  of  Freight  Carried 


Sugar  cane  and  products 
Agricultural  products  .  . 

Forest  products  

Building  products  . . 
Petroleum  products..  .. 
General  merchandise .  .  .  . 


1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Figures  in  Long  Tons 

5,202,721 

3,873,430 

3,821,965 

295,677 

266,982 

230,458 

138,297 

125,545 

123.501 

103,886 

82,161 

45,984 

223,302 

188,523 

152,097 

564,037 

446,939 

507,587 

6,527,920 

4,983,580 

4,881,592 

CONSOLIDATED  RAILWAYS  OF  CUBA 


The  second  system  of  importance  in  the  island  is  the  "  Ferrocarrilles  Con- 
solidados  de  Cuba/'  a  consolidation  of  the  Cuba  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Cuban  Northern  Railways  Company.  The  Cuba  Railroad  Company  serves  the 
eastern  half  of  the  island,  from  Santa  Clara  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  second  city 
of  the  republic,  with  949  miles  of  4- feet  8^-inch  track. 

The  Cuban  Northern  Railways  (Ferrocarrilles  del  Norte  de  Cuba),  with  373 
miles  of  4-feet  8i~inch  track,  also  runs  eastward  from  Santa  Clara,  but  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  island,  as  far  as  Nuevitas. 


OTHER  RAILWAYS 


Other  railways  are  the  Havana  Electric  Railway  Company,  operating  street 
railways  in  Havana,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Camaguey;  the  Central  Constancia, 
86  miles  of  2-feet  6-inch  gauge;  the  Central  Gomez  Mena,  57  miles  of  3-feet 
gauge;  the  Ferrocarrilles  de  Guantanamo,  50  miles  of  4-feet  8^-inch  track;  and 
the  Guantanamo  and  Western  Railroad  with  110  miles  of  4-feet  8^-inch  track. 

In  addition  to  the  above  railways,  there  are  a  number  of  lines  belonging  to 
sugar  companies,  which  add  a  few  hundred  miles  to  the  above  trackage. 


MARKET  IN  JAPAN  FOR  RAZOR  BLADES 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  September  21,  1934. — There  remains  a  considerable  market  in  Japan 
for  imported  razor  blades  despite  the  rising  volume  of  domestic  production. 
Quantity  and  value  of  imports  are  given  below: — 

1933  1932 


Pieces 

Yen 

Pieces 

Yen 

Total  

4,136,049 

95,418 

8,743,991 

159,377 

Kwantung  Province .    .  . 

106,440 

1,228 

Great  Britain  

134,310 

5,782 

624 

56 

3,761,355 

59,458 

8,159,017 

107,003 

56,000 

90 

20,000 

705 

11,200 

385 

220,240 

29,471 

410,710 

50,615 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  imports  of  razor  blades 
decreased  by  more  than  50  per  cent  between  the  years  1932  and  1933.  The 
largest  supplying  country  was  Germany,  whose  product  took  about  92  per  cent 
of  the  market.  When  it  is  considered  that  Japan  is  usually  a  price  market  for 
such  articles,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  reason  for  the  supremacy  of  the  German 
product  is  apparent  in  the  declared  values  for  customs  purposes.  From  the  list 
above,  German  blades  were  entered  at  a  price  of  1  yen  for  sixty-three  blades. 
British  blades  at  about  1  yen  for  twenty-four  blades,  and  the  United  States 
article  at  1  yen  for  less  than  eight  blades.    It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  for 
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Canadian  blades  to  compete  with  the  German  variety  they  would  have  to  be 
invoiced  at  about  8  sen  for  a  packet  of  five  (about  3^  cents) ;  with  British 
blades,  at  about  12  sen  (about  4^  cents) ;  with  United  States  blades,  at  about 
60  sen  (about  30  cents) .  Manufacturers  can  compute  from  this  what  share"  of 
the  business  they  could  compete  for  by  estimating  their  f.o.b.  prices.  Customs 
duty  is  1  sen  per  blade,  and  distribution  costs  are  fairly  high. 

Production  of  razor  blades  in  Japan  is  difficult  to  estimate,  since  there  is 
no  differentiation  in  production  figures  between  razors,  safety  razors,  and  safety 
razor  blades.  However,  value  of  production  for  all  types  for  1931^-the  latest 
figures  available — was  given  as  276,288  yen. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  razor  blades  in  Japan, 
that,  since  beards  are  comparatively  light,  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  shaving  every  day.  Indeed,  among  the  working  popula- 
tion it  is  probable  that  once  a  week  is  deemed  sufficient,  and  since  the  cheaper 
barber  shops  give  a  haircut,  shave,  shampoo,  and  massage  for  30  sen,  working 
men  seldom  own  their  own  razors.  A  higher-class  shop  will  charge  up  to  2  yen, 
so  it  is  probable  that  most  office  workers,  etc.,  find  it  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient to  own  their  own  safety  razors. 


DECLINE  OF  COCOON  PRICES  IN  JAPAN 

The  following  is  supplementary  to  the  report  on  "  Spring  Cocoon  Prices  in 
Japan,"  which  reviewed  the  position  of  the  sericulturists,  and  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1587  (June  30,  1934) : — 

According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  prices 
obtained  by  cocoon  raisers  in  the  spring  sales  showed  an  average  fall  of  61  per 
cent  from  those  of  last  year.  It  is  considered  that  a  further  drop  will  take  place 
during  the  coming  season. 

The  brushing  of  hatched  egg-cards  in  the  spring  season  totalled  approxi- 
mately 77,448,000  grams,  of  which  48,378,000  kwan  (1  kwan  equals  8-267 
pounds) — 26,069,000  kwan  white  and  22,309,000  kwan  yellow — were  produced. 
The  aggregate  value  was  117,310,000  yen.  Compared  with  the  figures  last  year, 
the  brushing  shows  a  decrease  of  4-5  per  cent  and  the  quantity  of  cocoons  pro- 
duced 3  -3  per  cent,  while  their  value  represents  a  decrease  of  61  per  cent.  Com- 
parison with  the  three  years'  average  reveals  a  shrinkage  of  38  per  cent  in  value, 
though  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  was  only  2-6  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the 
production  of  mulberry  leaves  as  well  as  the  restriction  of  brushing  was  respon- 
sible for  the  above  shrinkage  in  output. 

According  to  the  official  forecast  dated  September  1,  the  brushing  of  hatched 
egg-cards  this  season  is  likely  to  total  82,281,000  grams — 81,691,000  grams  white 
and  589,000  grams  yellow.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  this  is  a  drop  of 
17,719,000  grams  or  17-7  per  cent 

NIGERIAN  TRADE  IN  1933 

The  increase  shown  in  the  import  and  export  figures  of  Nigerian  trade  in 
1932  was  not  maintained  last  year,  according  to  the  official  trade  report  just 
issued  (obtainable  from  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  Millbank,  West- 
minster, S.W.I,  price  7s.  6d.),  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade 
Supplement.  Imports  amounted  in  value  to  £6,339,892,  compared  with  £7,194,- 
732  in  1932,  and  exports  to  £8,727,090,  against  £9,476,762.  The  United  King- 
dom's percentage  of  the  imports  was  70-59,  compared  with  67-98  in  1930;  the 
respective  figures  for  Japan  were  0-01  and  4-77.   The  value  of  imports  of  cotton 
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piece-goods  was  £2,076,552,  of  fish  £411,392,  of  iron  and  steel  maufactures 
£374,573,  of  cigarettes  £227,091,  and  of  bags  and  sacks  £225,151.  Great  Britain's 
shipments  of  cotton  piece-goods  declined  to  £1,504,802  from  £2,192,519  in  the 
previous  year. 

Mr.  K.  S.  Martin,  Acting  Comptroller,  in  his  general  remarks  states  that 
trade  during  1933  was  disappointing,  almost  the  whole  range  of  the  colony's 
products,  with  the  exception  of  tin,  having  suffered  from  the  fall  in  prices.  In 
March  last  prices  were  in  general  even  lower  than  at  any  time  during  last  year. 
The  export  of  palm  oil  reached  128,684  tons,  a  figure  which  has  been  surpassed 
in  quantity  twice  only  in  the  last  ten  years.  Palm  kernel  exports  amounted  to 
259,046  tons,  which,  although  lower  than  the  record  figures  of  the  previous  year, 
was  exceeded  in  quantity  twice  only  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  prices  of  both 
these  commodities,  however,  were  disastrously  low;  the  Lagos  price  of  oil  being 
£5  15s.  a  ton,  compared  with  £23  10s.  at  the  end  of  1929,  while  kernels  realized 
£4  5s.  a  ton,  against  £13  10s. 

Exports  of  ground  nuts  amounted  to  204,605  tons,  the  largest  quantity  for 
any  one  year.  The  Kano  price  was  £2  12s.  6d.,  compared  with  £9  at  the  end  of 
1929. 

INDUSTRIAL  ALCOHOL 

The  cost  of  the  industrial  alcohol  to  be  produced  from  potatoes  under  the 
Irish  Free  State  Government's  scheme  is  estimated  at  2s.  0^d.  per  gallon,  includ- 
ing conversion  charges,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Sup- 
plement. To  this  figure  there  requires,  however,  to  be  added  a  certain  amount 
in  respect  of  transportation  and  amortization  costs,  and  a  deduction  should  be 
made  in  respect  of  the  price  obtained  for  the  wash.  For  every  gallon  of  indus- 
trial alcohol  there  are  10  gallons  of  wash,  and  at  ^d.  per  gallon  this  will  mean 
a  deduction  of  5d.  Alcohol  may  consequently,  according  to  an  official  statement, 
be  produced  at  Is.  9d.  or  Is.  lOd.  per  gallon.  A  refinery  will  probably  be  estab- 
lished in  Dublin  in  connection  with  the  scheme. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
New  Zealand  Tariff  Changes  Atlopted 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land, cables  that  the  Act  confirming  the  recent  extensive  changes  in  the  customs 
tariff  was  finally  approved  on  October  4.  Detailed  information  regarding  these 
changes  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1589  (July  14), 
pages  79-80;  No.  1590  (July  21),  pages  123-126;  No.  1594  (August  18),  pages 
271-272;  and  No.  1596  (September  1),  pages  359-360.  Some  further  changes 
in  rates,  of  minor  importance,  were  made  before  the  Act  became  law. 

Australia  Requires  Marking  of  Cement 

Mr.  W.  T.  Turner,  Australian  Customs  Representative  in  New  York,  advises 
that  Portland  cement  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  articles  required  to  be 
marked  with  the  country  of  origin  when  imported  into  Australia. 

Australian  Content  Requirement  for  Motor  Car  Chassis  and  Typewriters 

With  reference  to  the  notice  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1594  (August  18,  1934),  page  271,  regarding  the  change  in  Australian  cus- 
toms regulations  whereby  the  required  content  of  Canadian  material  and/or 
labour  in  motor  car  chassis  and  typewriters  to  qualify  them  for  entry  into  Aus- 
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tralia  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  was  increased  from  25  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent,  effective  January  1,  1935,  Mr.  E.  Abbott,  Comptroller-General  of 
the  Australian  Customs,  advises  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mel- 
bourne that  it  has  been  decided  to  apply  the  50  per  cent  requirement  in  respect 
of  motor  chassis  and  typewriters  which  are  exported  to  Australia  on  and  after 
January  1,  1935,  instead  of  to  shipments  entered  in  Australia  on  and  after  that 
date  as  was  previously  intended. 

Uganda  Condensed  Milk  Ordinance 

A  Uganda  Customs  Ordinance  issued  June  22,  1934,  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion on  and  after  August  1,  1934,  of  condensed  milk  containing  less  than  9  per 
cent  milk  fat.  The  tariff  of  Uganda  on  milk,  condensed,  desiccated,  or  preserved, 
is  10s.  per  100  pounds,  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  rate  returns  the 
higher  duty. 

Bahamas  Quota  on  Foreign  Cotton  Textiles 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1597 
(September  8),  page  399,  an  order  made  by  the  Governor  in  Council  of  the 
Bahamas  on  August  15,  1934,  amends  the  quotas  of  imported  cotton  textiles  for 
the  period  May  7  to  December  31,  1934,  by  allotting  to  the  United  States  a  quota 
of  367.000  yards  instead  of  36,700  yards. 

Belgian  Tariff  Regulations 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  reports  that 
in  virtue  of  a  royal  decree,  dated  September  7  and  effective  September  10, 
certain  goods  originating  in  other  countries  than  Germany — goods  from  Ger- 
many are  subject  to  the  production  of  a  duplicate  invoice — must  be  covered 
by  a  certificate  of  origin,  this  requirement  being  introduced  in  connection  with 
the  execution  of  a  "  compensation "  agreement  which  has  been  concluded 
between  Belgium  and  Germany.    These  goods  include  the  following: — 

Grain,  even  roasted  (tariff  item  No.  51) ;  malt,  even  roasted  or  ground  (No.  52) ;  hops 
(No.  131) ;  ores  (No.  182) ;  coal  (No.  185) ;  hosiery  of  pure  silk  and  hosiery  mixed  with 
silk  (No.  609) ;  building  and  cabinet-makers'  wood,  uncleft  or  not  sawn  lengthwise,  with 
or  without  bark,  but  not  squared  (No.  633) ;  wood,  uncleft,  less  than  1-90  metres  in 
length  and  less  than  75  centimetres  in  circumference  at  the  larger  end,  for  making  paper 
pulp  and  wood  fibre,  subject  to  proof  as  to  use  (No.  635) ;  wood,  sawn,  n.s.m.  (No.  638) ; 
furniture  of  wood,  n.s.m.  (No.  677) ;  paper  pulp,  bleached  or  not  (No.  722) ;  wares  of 
faience,  majolica,  fine  stoneware,  fine  clayey  paste,  n.e.i.  (No.  824) ;  wares  of  porcelain 
(No.  825) ;  wares  comprised  in  Nos.  824  and  825,  with  mountings,  fittings  or  parts  (No.  826) ; 
busts,  statues,  statuettes,  images,  and  articles  for  ornamentation,  furnishing,  or  office  use 
(No.  827) ;  hollow-ware  of  common  glass,  not  combined  with  other  materials,  n.s.m.  (No. 
845) ;  hollow- ware  of  crystal  or  of  half-crystal  (No.  846) ;  other  manufactures  of  cast  iron, 
n.s.m.  (No.  871);  tools  (No.  903);  tools  for  machine  tools  (No.  904);  manufactures  of 
iron,  steel,  or  malleable  cast  iron,  n.s.m.  (No.  933) ;  stationary  steam  engines,  etc.  (No. 
1025) ;  machine  tools  (No.  1040) ;  sewing  machines  and  crank  embroidering  machines  (No. 
1055) ;  typewriters,  calculating  machines,  cash  registers,  automatic  tills  and  component  parts 
thereof  (No.  1056);  agricultural  machines  and  component  parts  thereof  (No.  1057); 
machines,  engines  and  apparatus,  complete,  n.s.m.  (No.  1064) ;  component  parts  of  machines, 
engines  and  apparatus  and  shafting,  n.s.m.  (No.  1074) ;  dynamo-eleotric  machines  (No.  1075) ; 
electric  incandescent  lamps  (No.  1086) ;  electric  measuring  apparatus,  including  component 
parts  thereof  (No.  1087) ;  telegraph  and  telephone  apparatus,  n.e.i.  (No.  1088) ;  radio-electric 
apparatus,  for  telegraphy,  telephony,  television,  and  other  applications  (No.  1088  bis) ;  electric 
and  electro-technical  apparatus  (No.  1089);  precision  instruments,  etc.  (No.  1120);  instru- 
ments for  observation,  etc.  (No.  1121);  and  pianos  (No.  1124). 

For  details  regarding  the  certificate  of  origin  as  required  by  the  Belgian 
authorities,  and  for  a  complete  list  of  goods  for  which  the  certificate  of  origin 
was  demanded  prior  to  September  10,  see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1583  (June  2,  1934),  pages  944-945,  and  No.  1591  (July  28,  1934).  page  169. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates-,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  15 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  15,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  9,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

X1  \Jl  lilt  I 

in  IVlontreal 

in  JVlontreal 

Officia 

iioici  s.  arity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

X>dIlK  XV  i 

yjcz.  y 

VJCt.  10 

.1407 

$  .1870 

$  .1875 

44 

.1390 

.2294 

.2306 

24 

.0072 

.0125 

.0125 

7 

.0296 

.0412 

.0414 

34 

.2680 

.2149 

.2150 

24 

.0252 
.0392 

.0215 
.0648 

.0214 
.0651 

44 
24 

.2382 

.3958 

.3980 

4 

Great  Britain  .  . 

4.8666 

4 . 8095 

4.8123 

2 

Greece  

.0130 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6667 

.6693 

24 

.1749 

.2949 

.2958 

44 

.0526 

.0843 

.0846 

3 

.0176 

.0227 

.0229 

64 

Norway  

.2680 

.2418 

.2419 

34 

.0442 

.0443 

.0441 

54 

.0060 

.0099 

.0100 

6 

Spain  

.  1930 

.1344 

.1348 

6 

.2680 

.2481 

.2483 

24 

.1930 

.3210 

.3220 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9766 

.9794 

14 

Argentine  

.Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.2588 

.2620 

.1196 

.0830 

.0819 

Chile  

.1217 

.1045 

.1068 

44 

.9733 

.5469 

.5484 

4 

.4985 

.2722 

.2729 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2295 

.2321 

6 

.1930 

.2832 

.2742 

1.0342 

.7910 

.7033 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9775 

.0803 

 Dollar 

.3001 

.4000 

.3650 

.3628 

.3624 

34 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2817 

.2816 

3. 

.4020 

.6700 

.6726 

 Dollar 

.3510 

.3624 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4517 

.4603 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.  5652 

.  5644 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1 .0040 

1 . 0045 

4.8666 

4.8103 

4.8221 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0040 

1 . 0045 

.0392 

.0640 

.0651 

.0392 

.  0640 

.0651 

4.8666 

3.8470 

3.8408 

Egypt..  ..Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4 . 0460 

4.9483 

4.8666 

3.8786 

3 . 8808 

4.8666 

4.8155 

4.8183 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  (to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  NJ3. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Onit. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Onit. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alba.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Codfish  

Sardines  

Maple  Syrup  

Eggs  

Packaged  Chocolate,  Boiled 
Sweets,  etc  

Seed  Potatoes  

Onions  

Miscellaneous — 

Neckties  

Ladies'  Rayon  Underwear  

Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  Under- 
wear  

Men's  Shirts — Collars  attached 
and  unattached  

Hosiery  

Bath  Suits  for  Men,  Women  and 
Children  

Haberdashery  

Writing  Paper  

Stationery  

Newsprint  

Wrapping   Paper   and  Grocery 
Bags  

Hardware,  Misc  

Spring  Hinges  

All-wave  Radio  Receivers  

Paper  Cup-making  Machinery. .  . 

Resin  for  Soap  Manufacture  

Resins  


1047 
1048 
1049 
1050 

1051 
1052 
1053 

1054-55 
1056 

1057 

1058 
1059 

1060 
1061 
1062 
1063 
1064 

1065 
1066 
1067 
1068 

1069 
1070 
1071 


Milan,  Italy  

Lima,  Peru  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . 
Naples,  Italy  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Oriente,  Cuba  

Oriente,  Cuba  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Oriente,  Cuba  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

London,  England  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments   

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . 

Batavia,  Java  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle 
ments  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Oct.  26;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  2;  Duchess 
of  York,  Nov.  9;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Nov.  16;  Montrose,  Nov.  24— all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  Oct.  26;  Laurentic,  Nov.  9 — both  Cunard- White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Oct.  26;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  2;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  9;  Beaver- 
ford,  Nov.  16;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Oct.  26;  Aurania,  Nov. 
2;  Alaunia,  Nov.  9 — all  Cunard-White  Starl  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  25;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  1;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Nov.  8;   Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  15 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  22. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salaeia,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dom- 
inion Lines,  Nov.  3. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Oct.  25;  Bristol  City,  Nov.  13 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Oct.  26;  Letitia,  Nov.  2;  Airthria,  Nov.  9 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hidl. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Nov.  2. 
To  Newcastle  arid  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  2. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Oct.  25  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Grey  County,  Oct.  27;  Evanger,  Nov.  15 — both  County  Line  (call  at 
Havre);  Beaverburn,  Nov.  9;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  21;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  24 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Hamburg. — Chemnitz  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd 
Line,  Oct.  26;  Beaverhill,  Nov.  2;   Beaverford,  Nov.  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Oct.  28;  Valfiorita,  Nov.  2 — both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports.— Carl sholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  Oct.  30;  Ivar  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Drammensfjord,  second  half  October;  Tyrifjord,  end  October — 
both  Norwegian- America  Line. 

To  St.  John's.  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Oct.  26;  New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Oat,  26. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Oct,  2.9. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
Nov.  1;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  Nov.  15 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guade- 
loupe and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Oct.  28. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Oct.  26;  Lady  Rodney,  Oct. 
31;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Nov.  9;  Lady  Somers,  Nov.  14 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — A  steamer  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro),  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Oct.  25  and  Nov.  1;  Para  (does  not  call  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro),  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila.— Eidsvold,  Montreal 
Shipping  Co.,  about  Oct.  25. 
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To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Dalny  and  Singapore. — 'City  of  Newcastle,  Canadian 
Far  East  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Padang,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang.  Soerabaya,  Macassar  and  Straits  Settlements 
via  Port  Said. — Rhexenor,  Java-New  York  Line,  Oct.  215. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Mobile,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian 
National,  Oct.  26. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian 
National,  Oct.  31. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London  and  Durban. ^Calgary  (calls  at 
Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Laurenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Oot.  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Oct.  26  and  Nov.  8. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 

Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Canadian  National,  Nov.  2. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — A  steamer,  United  Fruit  Line,  Oct.  25. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Wellington,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Oct.  27. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool— London  Corporation,  Oct.  23;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  27;  Newfoundland, 
Nofv.  17 — all  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  13. 

To  London—  Westernland,  Oct.  21  and  Nov.  18;  Nubian,  Oct.  29;  Pennland,  Nov.  4— 
all  Red  Star  Line;  Cairnmona,  Nov.  12;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  26 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line 
(call  ait  Newcastle). 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith .— Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Oct.  22;  Cairnglen,  Nov.  5 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Oct.  28;  Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  4;  Manchester 
Producer,  Nov.  11;  Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  18;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  25 — all 
Manchester  Line ;  London  Corporation,  Furness  Line,  Oct.  23. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— New  York  City,  Oct.  29;  Bristol  City,  Nov.  17— both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Cameronia,  Oct.  22;   Caledonia,  Nov.  5 — both  Anchor  Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Westernland,  Oct.  21;  Nubian,  Oct.  29;  Pennland,  Nov.  4— all  Red  Star 
Line  (call  at  Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  Gd3'nia- America  Line  (calls  at  Gdynia), 
Nov.  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Oct. 
22  and  Nov.  5  and  19;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co., 
Oct.  24;  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  27  and  Nov.  30;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  17 — both  Furness  Line  (do 
not  call  at  St.  Pierre) . 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  29;  Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  12 
— both  Canadian  National.  , 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Nov.  2. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — A  steamer,  Canadian  National, 
second  half  October. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Oct.  24;  Ciss,  Nov.  7 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Oct.  22;  Cornwallis,  Nov.  5;  Chomedy,  Nov.  19— all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java.— Malayan  Prince. 
Oct.  24;  Silverwalnut,  Nov.  7;  Siamese  Prince,  Nov.  21— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Ranger  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Oct.  25; 
Hardwicke  Grange  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Nov.  5;  Pacific  Reliance  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Man- 
chester), Nov.  12;  Pacific  Shipper  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Nov.  26— all  Furness 
(Pacific)  line  Ltd.;  Parthenia,  Oct.  28;  Moveria,  Nov.  22— both  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (call 
at  Glasgow);  Laurits  Swenson,  Oct.  29;  Benjamin  Franklin,  Nov.  4— both  Anglo-Canadian 
Shipping  Co.  (call  at  Hull  and  Oslo);  California  Express  (calls  at  Havre  and  Rotterdam), 
B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Nov.  9;  Delftdyk,  Nov.  15;  Narenta,  Nov.  24— both  Royal  Mail 
Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam). 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Gdynia,  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg. — Gothic  Star, 
American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Dutch  East  Indian  Ports .— Silverbeech,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Oct.  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.-^Cuba,  Maru,  Oct.  30;  Meiwu  Maru,  Nov.  1— both 
Yamashita  Shipping  Co. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Hikawa  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Nov.  6. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso Charcas,  Oct.  27;  Nosa  Chief,  Nov.  20— both  C. 
Gardner  Johnson  Co. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Oct.  29;  Hikawa  Maru,  Nov.  15;  Hiye 
Maru,  Dec.  5 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  Oct.  28;  Ixion,  Nov.  18; 
Tantalus,  Dec.  9 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Nov.  3;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Nov.  17;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Dec.  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Olympia,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Bellingham,  Nov.  2;  Shelton,  Nov.  25 — both 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay.— Silverbeech,  Oct.  29;  Silverhazel,  Nov.  30 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Nov.  7;  Niagara,  Dec.  5 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Nov.  19. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Oct. 
30;  Waikawa,  Nov.  25 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and,  Newcastle. — Murjec,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  12. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  October. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochkatrine,  Nov.  3;  Delftdyk,  Nov.  17;  Loch- 
monar,  Dec.  I — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer) ;  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  Nov.  6  (calls  at  Cardiff  but  not  at  Rotterdam). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Amerika,  Nov.  8;  Europa, 
Dec.  8 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Antonia,  Oct.  26;  Wash- 
ington, Nov.  2 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  15;  Balboa,  Nov.  24 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — California,  Oct.  22;  Rialto,  Nov.  7 
— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Jamaica). — Brynje,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Oct.  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Kota  Inten,  Nov.  3;  Silverpalm,  Dec.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico.— Point  Ancha,  Oct.  22; 
Point  Lobos,  Nov.  21— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  Oct.  24;  Brandanger,  Nov.  23 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspectio  ■  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1  50) . 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  »er  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office- 
Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Malta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Mandhuria.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  ithe  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  (that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaiten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca, 
478,  Lima.   (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Whales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1934. 
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CANNING  INDUSTRY  OF  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary   

Tokyo,  September  20,  1934. — The  canning  industry  of  Japan,  which  is  now 
a  formidable  competitor  in  foreign  markets,  had  a  modest  beginning  sixty  years 
ago  at  Nagasaki,  when  a  French  missionary  taught  some  of  the  local  residents 
a  method  of  canning  sardines  in  olive  oil,  which,  however,  never  developed  into 
an  industry.  A  number  of  years  later  the  Japanese  Government,  through  the 
medium  of  two  American  experts,  established  a  cannery  in  the  Hokkaido  dis- 
trict. Due  to  an  imperfect  understanding  of  canning  methods  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  operatives,  coupled  with  the  small  demand  for  tinned  goods  from  the 
public,  neither  the  official  attempt  nor  private  enterprises  undertaken  at  the  same 
time  made  any  appreciable  progress.  However,  real  progress  was  made  in  1888, 
when  the  Japanese  Government  established  the  Imperial  Fishery  Institute, 
through  the  medium  of  which  the  public  was  educated  in  the  use  of  tinned  goods 
and  the  need  of  utilizing  in  off-seasons  the  abundant  supplies  of  marine  products 
to  be  obtained  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Japan.  From  this  beginning  the  indus- 
try developed  until  now  it  is  stated  to  be  the  second  largest  in  the  world  in  the 
volume  of  annual  production.  The  1933  production  of  canned  provisions 
amounted  to  6,370;245  cases  valued  at  87,556,892  yen,  an  increase  of  1,169,663 
cases  or  22-5  per  cent  over  1932.    Last  year's  production  reached  the  highest 
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point  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  The  output  for  the  past  three  years  was 
as  follows: — 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

817,855 

891,640 

1,372,795 

1,445,329 

2,712,575 

966,503 

1,102,348 

1,467,615 

491,914 

621,505 

552,372 

Total  

3,504,501 

3,987,037 

5,624,202 

Marine  products  in  Kamchatka  . . 

765,216 

1,213,545 

746,043 

4,269,717 

5,200,582 

6,370,245 

The  active  and  increasing  demand  for  Japanese  tinned  provisions  in  foreign 
countries,  especially  since  the  depreciation  in  the  Value  of  the  yen,  has  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  restrictive  measures  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  countries 
affected.  In  the  United  States  there  is  a  movement  to  restrict  the  importation 
of  canned  tuna.  France  has  applied  a  quota  system  to  imports  of  canned  salmon 
and  crab  meat.  Certain  tinplate-producing  countries  have  provided  that  tinned 
goods  should  be  put  up  in  containers  fashioned  out  of  their  raw  material.  At 
home  the  fishery  interests  have  had  considerable  trouble  in  regard  to  the  renting 
of  fishing  grounds  in  the  Kamchatka  area.  Realizing  the  need  of  stricter  super- 
vision of  marine  products  for  export,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Diet  a  law  was 
passed  for  the  ctintrol  of  the  exportation  of  marine  products.  This  export  con- 
trol, however,  is  not  being  carried  out  to  the  full  extent  authorized  by  the  act. 
Japanese  tinned  goods  include  fruit,  vegetables,  and  fish. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  total  exports  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  totalled  594,240  cwts.  compared  with  513,485 
cwts.  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  The  entire  exports  of  tinned  pro- 
visions during  1933  amounted  to  3,209,092  boxes  or  one-half  of  the  year's  total 
production.  This  volume  shows  an  increase  of  1,071,000  boxes,  or  50  per  cent 
over  the  1932  exports.  Canned  salmon  was  the  main  commodity  sent  to  foreign 
markets,  with  tuna,  crab,  and  sardines  in  tomato  sauce  following  in  order  of 
importance.   Details  of  exports  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

1933  1934  1933  1934 

Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases 

Salmon                           1,344,000  1,141,000       Bamboo  sprouts   52,000  37,000 

Tuna  fish                          680,000  255,000       Clams   24,000  31,000 

Crab                                433,000  311,000       Abalone   16,000  9,000 

Sardines                           306,000  188,000  Bonito  and  mackerel  .  .        8,000  2,000 

Tangerines                        117,000  39,000       Others   136,000  125,000 

Pineapple   93,000   


Great  Britain  was  the  largest  buyer  of  Japanese  tinned  goods,  with  the 
United  States  and  France  coming  second  and  third  respectively.  Great  Britain 
was  the  chief  destination  for  canned  salmon,  and  the  United  States  was  the 
largest  consumer  of  canned  crab.  Canned  tuna  in  oil  is  exported  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  United  States.  The  tuna  intended  for  canning  is  known  in  Japan 
as  "  tombo,"  and  is  reported  to  lack  the  taste  the  Japanese  like.  The  tuna  eaten 
by  the  Japanese  is  quite  different  from  that  used  for  canning. 

In  marine  products,  the  canning  of  salmon  is  the  principal  activity  of  the 
industry.  The  average  annual  output  under  this  heading  in  recent  years  was 
1,300,000  cases  valued  at  26,000,000  yen.  Next  to  salmon  comes  the  canning  of 
crab  meat,  which  has  met  with  particular  favour  in  the  United  States.  Although 
the  production  of  mackerel  in  tomato  sauce  is  carried  on,  it  is  more  or  less  in 
the  experimental  stage  in  so  far  as  export  trade  is  concerned.  Canned  tuna  fish, 
although  of  recent  origin,  has  found  a  ready  market  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  various  varieties  of  shellfish  are  put  up  in  tins. 
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Pineapples  lead  in  the  fruit-canning  branch  of  the  industry.  Practically 
all  the  pineapples  are  of  the  Hawaiian  species  and  are  grown  in  Formosa. 
Canned  oranges  are  exported  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  largely  on 
account  of  their  fitness  for  use  in  candy  making.  Peaches,  pears,  cherries, 
apples,  and  other  fruits  are  packed  in  tins  and  are  also  manufactured  into  jams, 
but  are  used  mainly  for  domestic  consumption. 

As  regards  tinned  vegetables,  bamboo  shoots  are  produced  mainly  for 
domestic  consumption,  although  small  quantities  are  being  exported  to  China  and 
the  United  States.  Green  peas,  asparagus,  string  beans,  and  some  other  varieties 
of  vegetables  are  also  canned,  but  are  consumed  principally  by  the  Japanese 
themselves. 

At  the  present  time  meats  are  not  put  up  extensively,  although  corned  beef, 
pork,  and  chicken  are  offered  in  tins.  The  canning  of  buffalo  meat  is  being  pro- 
jected. The  buffalo  is  native  to  Formosa,  where  it  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden, 
and  does  not  resemble  in  any  way  the  Canadian  species.  It  is  doubtful  if  Japan 
will  ever  become  an  exporter  of  meats  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  grazing  facilities, 
although  live-stock  raising  in  the  northern  part  of  Japan  is  on  the  increase. 
The  trend,  however,  is  principally  towards  the  building  up  of  herds  of  dairy 
cattle  rather  than  beef  animals. 

Further  details  of  some  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  canning  industry 
in  Japan  are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs: — 


The  tinning  of  salmon  has  been  the  principal  enterprise  in  the  industry,  the 
fish  first  having  been  processed  in  the  cannery  built  in  the  Hokkaido  in  1877 
under  the  supervision  of  American  experts.  The  capacity  of  the  canneries  in 
the  early  period  ranged  from  100  to  300  salmon,  with  an  annual  output  not 
exceeding  5,000  cases.  The  adoption  of  canned  salmon  as  an  article  of  diet  by 
the  Japanese  Navy  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  industry,  which  made  substantial 
gains  during  the  Sino-Japanese  and  Russian-Japanese  wars.  In  1910,  when 
Japanese  fishing  activities  were  extended  to  Kamchatka,  a  new  phase  of  develop- 
ment began,  with  a  steady  growth  in  the  demand  for  canned  salmon  for  con- 
sumption in  Japan  and  for  export  abroad.  Members  of  the  Japan  Salmon 
Canners'  Association  produced  1,413,844  cases  in  1932.  In  the  year  1930  the 
output  reached  1,621,929  cases,  but  declined  to  1,169,600  cases  in  1931.  Japan's 
fishing  grounds  for  salmon  are  divided  geographically  into  four  districts:  the 
region  around  Aomori  prefecture,  the  northern  end  of  the  main  island;  Hokkaido 
and  Chishima  islands  as  a  group;  Karafuto,  the  southern  half  of  Saghalien;  and 
Kamchatka.  Besides  land  plants,  floating  canneries  are  active  in  the  waters 
adjacent  to  these  districts.  Of  the  various  varieties  of  salmon,  silver,  king,  and 
chum  are  caught  only  in  the  waters  off  Kamchatka. 

Production. — The  following  table  gives  details  of  the  salmon  put  up  in 
cases  during  the  years  1932  and  1933: — 


SALMON 


Red 


Silver 


r  King 
Figures  in 


Pink 


Chum 


Cases 


414,294 
286.815 
59,296 
91,383 


18.000 
22,210 
8.489 
83,193 


30,332 
24,095 
178 
462 


4,758 


319 


6,783 
2,518 
604 
119 


100,972 
161,451 

51,664 
269,087 
1,069 

67,367 
712,069 
357,593 
6,669 

51,908 


11,069 


92 
3,301 


3,333 
22 


6,296 
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The  1934  pack  by  the  Nichiro  Fishery  Company  (the  Japan-Russian 
Fishery  Company)  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Taiheiyo  Fishery  Company,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— Cases  Cases 

Nichiro  Taiheiyo 


Pink   837,688  11,829 

Chum   17,100  12,696 

Red   500,340  153,275 

Silver  . .   28,778  11,717 

King   2,567   


1,386,473  189,517 
JAPAN  SALMON  CANNERS'  ASSOCIATION 

This  association,  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  which  supervises  the  fishing  industry  of  Japan,  includes  as  members 
all  the  leading  canners  of  the  country  and  conducts  strict  inspections  at  its 
various  offices,  which  are  located  in  the  principal  cities.  Canned  salmon  is  graded 
into  five  grades.  The  first  is  known  as  "  choice  "  and  the  second  as  "  standard  "; 
any  salmon  graded  belowT  "standard"  is  not  permitted  to  be  exported.  All  canned 
salmon  exports  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  association,  which  works  out 
the  quota  for  each  of  its  members.  This  applies  particularly  in  the  case  of 
exports  to  France,  where  imports  are  restricted  by  a  quota  system.  All  exports 
of  canned  salmon  to  countries  where  imports  from  Japan  are  restricted  are 
accompanied  by  certificates  of  origin  issued  by  the  association  and  certified  to 
by  the  representatives  in  Japan  of  the  country  of  destination. 

CRABS 

Japanese  canned  crab  meat  is  prepared  from  what  is  locally  known  as 
"  Taraba-gani  "  or  king  crabs.  This  type  abounds  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Hokkaido,  Chishima  Islands,  Kara- 
futo,  Kamchatka,  and  the  Maritime  Province  of  Siberia  where  cold  currents  are 
prevalent.  It  has  a  hard  shell  and  very  long  and  strong  legs,  but  unlike  other 
species,  it  lives  on  the  clean  sandy  bottom  of  the  ocean,  remote  from  densely  popu- 
lated shores.  They  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  sometimes  weighing  as  much  as 
20  pounds,  but  the  ordinary-sized  crab  used  for  canning  purposes  weighs  about 
an  average  of  8  pounds,  running  in  length  from  3  to  4^  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
Smaller  sizes  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken,  and  female  crabs  are  protected  by 
regulation.  The  crab-fishing  season  varies  according  to  the  territory;  in  some 
places  it  commences  in  early  February  and  ends  in  October,  but  in  the  far 
northern  waters  fishing  operations  are  only  possible  during  the  period  from  May 
to  August.  Besides  land  canneries,  there  are  floating  canneries  used  in  the  indus- 
try, the  invention  of  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  marked  increase  in 
production.  It  is  estimated  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  catch  is  pro- 
cessed on  board  floating  canneries.  These  are  steamers  of  from  3,000  to  8,000 
tons  equipped  with  modern  and  up-to-date  machinery ;  these  have  the  advan- 
tage over  land  plants  as  they  are  able  to  operate  far  from  shore  and  can  follow 
the  catch  from  place  to  place.  The  following  table  gives  the  annual  output  of 
canned  crab  meat  during  the  three  years  ending  in  1933: — 


1931 

1932 

1933 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

  47,770 

41,400 

105,332 

27,200 

26,385 

1.000 

725 

  64,133 

47,353 

24,712 

180,340 

153,678 

297,293 

310,832 

The  Japanese  Government  keeps  a  close  supervision  over  the  quality  of 
canned  crab  meat  intended  for  export.  Inspection  is  carried  out  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  the  Japan  Canned  Crab  Packers'  and  Exporters'  Association,  where 
the  product  is  graded  into  three  classes  for  export:  "  fancy,"  "  fair,"  and 
"  passed." 

TUNA  FISH 

Japan  ships  tuna  fish  in  two  forms  to  the  United  States,  its  principal  market. 
One  is  in  the  frozen  state  as  raw  material,  which  upon  arrival  in  California  is 
processed  and  placed  on  the  market.  The  other  is  in  the  form  of  canned  tuna 
fish.  During  1933  it  is  estimated  that  over  670,000  cases  were  exported  to  the 
United  States.  This  was  probably  the  peak  year  in  view  of  the  restrictive 
measures  that  have  been  imposed  by  the  United  States  authorities.  All  tuna- 
packing  factories  are  located  at  the  ports  where  catches  of  tuna  arrive  in  large 
quantities,  but  the  fishing  grounds  are  usually  from  200  to  500  miles  and  even 
farther  from  the  packing  base.  The  craft  used  in  catching  tuna  are  small  motor 
vessels  of  from  150  to  200  tons. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  tinned  meats,  poultry,  and  game  have  been  decreasing  annually; 
the  quantity  brought  in  during  1933  when  compared  with  the  previous  year 
showed  a  decline  of  93  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
imports  under  this  heading  consist  of  corned  beef  originating  in  South  American 
countries.  A  1 -pound  tin  of  corned  beef  from  the  Argentine  Republic  retails 
in  Tokyo  at  35  sen  (about  llh  cents  Canadian). 

Imports  in  hundredweights  (100  pounds)  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

1933         1932  1931 
Cwts.       Cwts.  Cwts. 


Argentina   6,711  14,714  15,289 

Uruguay   1,515  836  2,801 

United  States   676  1,950  1,749 

Brazil   301    38 

Others   200  718  620 


Total   9,403       18,218  20,497 


Imports  under  the  heading  "  preserved  fruits,  vegetables,  and  nuts"  also 
show  an  annual  decrease.   The  principal  sources  of  supply  were  as  follows: — 

1933  1932 
Cwts.  Cwts. 

627  1,191 

70  65 

28  211 

17  29 

14  30 

14  261 

14  301 

1  474 

785  2,562 


United  States 
British  India 
Great  Britain 
Hawaii  . . 

China  

France  

Australia  .  . 
Others  


MARKET  FOR  MOLYBDENITE  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  October  1,  1934.— Japan  and  her  dependencies  possess  a  wide  variety 
of  mineral  products,  but  molybdenite  is  not  found  in  Japan  proper,  and  only  to 
a  limited  extent  in  Korea,  where  about  45  metric  tons  were  mined  during  the 
past  year.  In  Japan  silicate  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  owing  to  its  lower  cost.  The  present  activitv  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  however,  has  increased  the  demand  for  molybdenite  and  imports  have 
shown  a  remarkable  increase.  Returns  just  received  indicate  that  during  1933 
a  total  of  214  metric  tons  were  purchased  in  foreign  markets,  the  principal  source 
ot  supply  being  the  United  States  with  178  tons,  followed  by  Norway  with  27 
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tons.  Imports  during  1933  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  showed  an 
increase  of  144  per  cent. 

The  present  market  price  for  molybdenite  is  3,500  yen  ($1,050  at  prevailing 
rates  of  exchange)  per  metric  ton  of  2,204  pounds.  The  ore  must  be  guaranteed 
to  be  of  90  per  cent  purity.  Japanese  importers  are  interested  in  making  con- 
nections with  Canadian  sources  of  supply,  provided  the  exporters  are  in  contact 
with  producing  mines  which  have  definite  tonnages  to  offer. 

There  is  no  import  duty  on  foreign  molybdenite  entering  Japan. 

JAPANESE  RICE  CROP 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  October  4,  1934. — A  survey  of  the  potential  rice  crop  of  Japan  made 
on  September  20,  and  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  places  the 
1934  harvest  at  282,852,829  bushels,  the  lowest  yield  since  1913  (249,287,987 
bushels),  in  spite  of  a  slight  increase  in  the  acreage  planted.  These  figures  repre- 
sent a  shrinkage  of  68,454,140  bushels,  or  19-5  per  cent,  compared  with  the  actual 
crop  of  1933,  and  8-9  per  cent  shrinkage  if  compared  to  the  1928-33  average 
annual  crop.  This  is  due  to  a  drought  which  was  prevalent  during  the  early  part  of 
the  planting  season,  followed  by  heavy  rains,  floods,  and  cold  weather  during  the 
growing  period.  Based  on  the  minimum  official  rate  of  23-50  yen  per  koku 
(about  5  bushels),  this  poor  crop  represents  a  loss  of  430,000,000  yen  when  com- 
pared with  the  1933  returns,  and  a  loss  of  230,000,000  yen  when  based  on  the 
average  crop  returns  for  the  last  five  years.  The  above  figure  of  282,852,829 
bushels  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  damage  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  typhoon.  The  latest  reports  from  different  localities  indicate  that  the 
typhoon  damage  to  the  rice  crop  is  about  23,173,120  bushels.  Deducting  this 
from  the  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  crop  is  reduced  to 
259,679,709  bushels,  which  is  91,627,260  bushels,  or  26  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
actual  crop  of  1933. 

Based  on  the  above  crop  estimate  and  the  present  available  stock  of  rice, 
the  demand  and  supply  figures  for  the  next  rice  year  are  as  follows: — 

SUPPLY 

Bushels 

..  i   259.680,000 

  81.840,000 

  37,200,000 

  22,320,000 

  401,040,000 

CONSUMPTION 

  352,160,000 

  2,480,000 

  354,640,000 

Surplus  i   46,400,000 

Of  the  present  available  stock  of  rice,  approximately  65.000,000  bushels  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government.  There  is  a  shortage  of  about  16,000,000 
bushels  in  stocks  on  the  open  market. 

According  to  statistics  available  and  covering  the  period  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, the  wheat  crop  amounts  to  45,473,372  bushels,  an  increase  of  17-6  per 
cent  when  compared  with  the  actual  harvest  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  possible 
that  the  actual  crop  will  amount  to  slightly  more  than  the  figure  given  above, 
as  the  final  returns  from  the  Hokkaido,  where  harvesting  is  still  being  carried 
on,  have  not  been  received.  Due  to  the  rice  shortage,  the  price  of  domestic  wheat 
has  been  advancing  in  sympathy  with  rice  quotations  and  during  the  first  four 
days  of  October  averaged  6-10  yen  per  132  pounds. 


Estimated  crop  . . 
Available  stock.  . 
Chosen  shipments 
Taiwan  shipments 


In  Japan  proper 
Exports,  etc.  . . 
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MARKET  FOR  FISH  PRODUCTS  IN  CENTRAL  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  October  I,  1934. — With  the  advent  of  cooler  weather,  the  demand 
for  fish  products  of  all  kinds  has  become  definitely  firmer  than  has  been  the 
case  for  the  past  five  or  six  months.  The  chief  varieties  of  fish  products  in 
demand  at  this  period  of  the  year  are  salted  (dry  and  wet)  salmon,  mild-cured 
salmon,  and  Scotch  cured  herring.  The  principal  competition  in  these  products 
is  from  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Japan  has  held  a  dominant  position  in  this 
trade  for  the  past  few  years.  The  recent  resumption  of  active  trading  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  however,  has  materially  affected  the  local  market,  and  it  is  reliably 
reported  that  considerable  shipments  of  the  above  commodities  have  been  ordered 
from  Soviet  Russia,  chiefly  from  the  Vladivostok  area. 

The  prices  quoted  on  the  Shanghai  market  are  extremely  low  and  appear  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  competition  from  Canada  or  other  sources  of  supply. 
As  an  indication  of  prevailing  prices,  fancy  Red  King  salmon  of  excellent  quality 
is  quoted  at  £48  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  headed  and  gutted, 
8  to  12  pounds,  packed  100  pounds  per  case.  This  quotation  at  present  rates  of 
exchange  is  equivalent  to  approximately  Mex.$0.34  per  pound,  as  against  recent 
Canadian  quotations  of  Canadian  $0.18  or  approximately  Mex.$0.50  per  pound. 

Similarly,  Scotch  cured  herrings,  medium  size  and  of  good  quality,  are  quoted 
at  approximately  Mex.$14  per  half  barrel  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  in  comparison  with 
Canadian  $10.70,  or  approximately  Mex.$30. 

As  fish  products,  in  common  with  other  commodities,  enter  China  under 
the  same  import  duties  from  any  country,  it  will  be  realized  that  price  is  the 
dominating  factor.  For  fish  products  such  as  frozen  salmon,  halibut,  and  similar 
products  requiring  refrigeration,  however,  buyers  in  Central  China,  catering  to 
the  southern  trade,  tend  to  confine  their  purchases  to  Canada  and  the  West  Coast 
of  the  United  States,  due  to  the  excellent  refrigeration  facilities  available. 

It  is  stated  on  the  Shanghai  market  that  though  considerable  quantities  of 
dry  salted  salmon  are  available  from  the  U.S.S.R.  at  prices  lower  than  Canadian 
or  United  States  quotations,  dry  salt  herring  is  not  expected  from  sources  other 
than  Canada  except  in  extremely  limited  quantities. 

CURRENT  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  CHINA  FLOUR  AND 

WHEAT  MARKET 

A.  K.  Doull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  dollar  local  currency  equals  approximately  35  cents  Canadian  at  present  rates  of 

exchange) 

Tientsin,  September  20,  1934.— For  the  first  eight  months  of  1934  total 
imports  of  flour  through  the  port  of  Tientsin  amounted  to  8,399,540  bags  of  49 
pounds  each.  Of  this  amount,  8,344,273  bags  were  from  Shanghai  and  other 
Chinese  mills,  28,467  from  Japan,  26,000  from  Canada,  and  only  200  bags  from 
Australia.  It  is  estimated  that  on  September  1  there  were  1,164,000  bags  of  flour 
(not  including  Tientsin  mills)  in  warehouses,  of  which  114,000  were  Australian 
flour  (imported  last  year)  and  14,000  bags  Canadian  flour. 

During  1933  the  total  importation  of  wheat  flour  through  the  port  of  Tient- 
sin amounted  to  17,064,240  bags.  Imports  to  date  during  the  present  year  are 
below  those  of  last  year.  Last  year  Australia  supplied  3,793,020  bags;  Japan. 
901,300;  and  Canada,  41,500. 
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This  great  decrease  in  foreign  flour  imports  is  due  to  (1)  heavy  duties  which 
came  into  effect  last  December;  and  (2)  heavy  purchases  made  last  year. 
Imports  in  1933  from  Australia  were  particularly  heavy  due  to  the  cheap  prices 
prevailing  in  that  country  and  also  to  a  favourable  exchange  rate. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  flour  imports  from  Canada  to  date  are  about  average 
as  compared  with  last  year,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  final  figures  for  the  full  year 
will  be  as  large.  Except  for  a  limited  steady  demand  for  Canadian  flour  which 
is  used  for  high-grade  confectionery  and  for  Chinese  macaroni  and  noodles, 
Canadian  flour  can  only  be  sold  in  any  volume  on  a  strictly  price  basis  as  quality 
is  only  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  following  prices  show  to-day's  flour  quotations  in  Tientsin: — 


Canadian   $3.30  local  currency,  ex  warehouse 

Australian   2.66  local  currency,  ex  warehouse 

Shanghai   2.47  and  $2.50  local  currency,  ex  warehouse 

Tientsin   2.80  local  currency,  buyer's  godown 


Recent  quotations  from  Canada  would  indicate  that  new  shipments  of  Cana- 
dian flour  cannot  be  marketed  at  less  than  $3.65  local  currency  per  bag.  This 
price  is  due  to  a  shipment  of  8,000  bags  which  arrived  recently  and  which  was 
offered  at  especially  low  prices.  Australian  flour  is  being  sold  at  a  loss  in  order 
to  clear  out  accumulated  stocks.  Shanghai  flour  during  the  period  touched  the 
lowest  prices  in  years  ($2  per  bag),  and  present  prices  are  still  considered  very 
low.  Shanghai  flour  is  being  milled  from  a  mixture  of  American  loan  wheat  and 
domestic  wheat  ;  Tientsin  flour  is  a  mixture  of  domestic  and  Argentine  wheat. 
At  the  present  time  four  out  of  the  five  Tientsin  mills  are  operating,  and  while 
their  full  capacity  is  said  to  be  20,000  bags  per  day,  their  daily  average  for  the 
eight  months  of  this  year  is  estimated  at  between  8,000  and  10,000  bags. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  total  wheat  flour  consumption  in  the 


Tientsin  market  for  the  eight  months  of  1934: — 

Bags  of  49  Lbs. 

Carry-over,  January  1,  1934    1,620,000 

Imports,  January  1  to  August  31,  1934 — 

Shanghai  and  China  ports   8,344,273 

Japan   28,467 

Canada   26,600 

Australia   200 

Total  imports     8,399,540 

»  Estimated  production,  Tientsin  mills   2,400,000 


12,419,540 

Carry-over,  September  1,  1934  (excluding  Tientsin  mills)   1,164,000 


WHEAT 

The  only  large  shipment  of  wheat  imported  into  Tientsin  during  the  period 
under  review  arrived  in  March  from  Argentina  and  amounted  to  8,814  tons  (of 
2,240  pounds)  and  1,927  bags.  At  the  start  of  the  year  there  was  a  carry-over 
of  wheat  amounting  to  30,000  tons,  following  heavy  imports  from  Australia 
and  Argentina  during  1933,  and  this  has  naturally  lessened  the  demand  for 
imported  wheat  this  year. 

The  domestic  wheat  crop,  while  large,  is  of  poor  quality  and  further  impor- 
tation of  hard  wheat  will  be  necessary  before  long.  It  is  generally  anticipated 
that  Canada  may  be  called  upon  to  supply  hard  wheat  provided  that  prices  do 
not  rise  too  high. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

The  following  Trade  Commissioners  are  at  present  on  tour:  Mr.  Richard 
Grew,  Kobe,  Japan;  Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Tientsin,  China;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgil- 
livray,  Rotterdam,  Holland.    Subjoined  are  their  itineraries: — 

Mr.  Grew 

Winnipeg  Nov.  2  Vancouver  Nov.  8  to  16 

Edmonton  Nov.  5 

Mr.  Sykes 

Toronto  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  8     Vernon  Nov.  16  and  17 

Ottawa  Nov.  9  and  10  Vancouver  Nov.  19  to  30 

Winnipeg  Nov.  12  Dec.  5  to  15 

Calgary  Nov.  14  Victoria  Dec.  3  to  5 

Mr.  Macgillivray 

Montreal  Nov.  1  to  15  Halifax  Nov.  21  and  22 

Bridgetown  Nov.  19  Quebec  Nov.  26 

Kentville  and  Canning  ..Nov.  20 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  9,  1934. — During  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  the  out- 
standing event  in  Scotland  was  the  launching  of  the  Cunard- White  Star  liner 
No.  534,  on  September  26.  With  the  launch  of  the  Queen  Mary,  the  output 
of  the  Clyde  yards  for  September  at  100,730  tons  is  one  of  the  highest  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  not  a  record.  In  April,  1913,  when  the  Aquitania  took 
the  water,  the  output  was  119,305  tons,  and  in  June,  1906,  124,544  tons.  During 
the  quarter  under  review  the  total  tonnage  of  ships  launched  on  the  Clyde 
was  137,661. 

In  the  Glasgow  pig-iron  trade  business  has  been  brisk,  and  there  is  every 
indication  of  considerable  activity  ahead.  The  home  trade  has  improved,  and 
more  business  has  been  booked  to  foreign  account.  The  iron  and  steel  trades 
are  also  busy,  and  the  plants  are  kept  well  employed. 

Activity  in  the  numerous  engineering  establishments  of  Glasgow  and  the 
West  of  Scotland  has  been  a  welcome  feature  of  recent  months,  but,  while 
further  contracts  of  importance  have  been  placed  recently,  they  will  not  com- 
pensate for  the  work  now  nearing  completion.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  summer  months  are  not  the  principal  time  for  the  placing  of  contracts, 
and  numerous  inquiries  now  circulating  will  probably  result  in  fresh  contracts 
and  comparatively  busy  factories  for  the  winter.  Improvement  in  the  loco- 
motive building  industry  (an  important  one  in  Glasgow)  is  not  as  pronounced 
as  in  marine  engineering,  but  there  are  a  number  of  important  orders  in  hand. 
Structural  engineers  have  work  ahead  for  some  months,  but  full  employment 
in  this  industry  can  hardly  take  place  until  there  is  a  large  improvement  in 
overseas  trade. 

During  the  quarter  there  was  a  slight  check  in  the  improvement  which 
has  been  in  evidence  in  the  contracting  industry  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  set-back  will  be  temporary.  There  are  many 
large  schemes  under  consideration,  including  house  and  bridge  construction, 
road  improvements,  slum  clearance,  water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal  projects. 
Immense  activity  in  the  building  of  houses  is  certain  as  the  result  of  the  deter- 
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mination  of  the  Government,  in  co-operation  with  the  local  authorities,  not 
only  to  overtake  the  accumulated  arrears  of  house  construction,  but  to  eliminate 
within  five  years  all  slums  and  overcrowding  throughout  the  country.  This  is 
an  undertaking  of  great  magnitude. 

During  the  quarter  the  Scottish  coal  trade  has  shown  an  improvement. 
Shipments  are  greater  this  quarter  by  12  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  1933.  Foreign  shipments  show  an  increase  of  about  20  per 
cent,  and  inland  sales  are  9  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  a 
year  ago. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  returns  for  September  show  a  drop  of  54,591  in  the 
numbers  of  unemployed  throughout  Great  Britain  as  compared  with  August, 
leaving  2,081,987  still  out  of  work.  Scotland,  however,  does  not  share  in  the 
improvement,  the  number  of  unemployed  having  increased  by  8,871. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  POULTRY  FEEDSTUFFS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  5,  1934. — In  June,  1933,  it  was  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  fowls  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  some  61,171,000,  an  increase 
of  6  per  cent  over  the  number  existing  in  1932.  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, Essex,  and  Devonshire,  in  the  order  named,  were  the  leading  producing 
counties.  This  wholesale  production  of  poultry  creates  a  continuous  market  for 
poultry  feedstuffs,  with  a  resulting  demand  for  certain  types  of  imports. 

On  the  London  market  to-day  feedstuffs  command  the  following  prices: — 

Maize. — Practically  all  the  supplies  required  come  from  the  Argentine.  At  present  these 
are  being  offered  at  about  23s.  6d.  per  480  pounds  ex  warehouse. 

Maize  Meal. — The  meal  is  manufactured  in  London  by  millers  from  Argentine  maize, 
and  is  also  imported  from  South  Africa.  Yellow  South  African  maize  meal,  for  October/- 
November  shipment,  is  quoted  at  £5  15s.  ex  ship  and  about  £6  5s.  per  ton  ex  warehouse. 

Sussex  Ground  Oats. — About  £9  5s.  per  ton  (2,240  pounds) ;  second  quality,  £9  per  ton. 

Wheat  Bran.— Flake,  £7  7s.  6d.;  broad,  £7;  straights,  £6  16s;  sifted,  £6  10s. 

Middlings.— Coarse,  £7;  Plate  spot,  £6  12s.  6d. 

Meat  Meals. — 70  per  cent  albuminoids,  £12;  65  per  cent,  £11  10s.;  60  per  cent,  £10  15s.; 
55  per  cent,  £10  5s.,  ex  store  London. 

Meat  and  Bone  Meals. — 50  per  cent  albuminoids,  £8  17s.  6d.;  45  per  cent,  £8  10s.;  40  per 
cent,  £7  10s.,  ex  store  London. 

Fish  Meal.— Whitefish  meals,  £16  5s.  per  4-ton  lots,  £16  10s.  per  2-ton  lots,  £16  15s.  per 
1-ton  lots,  ex  store  London;  fish  (residue)  meal,  55  to  60  per  cent  albuminoids  and  over  6 
per  cent  oil,  from  £12  10s.  per  ton  up,  according  to  oil ;  Canadian  herring  meal,  70  to  74  per 
cent  albuminoids,  9  per  cent  oil,  £12  per  ton;  Canadian  pilchard  meal,  60  to  65  per  cent 
albuminoids,  6  per  cent  oil,  £12  10s.  per  ton,  ex  store  London. 

Buttermilk. — Canadian  buttermilk  in  semi-solid  form  in  barrels,  1  cwt.  gross,  16s.  9d. 
spot  Liverpool. 

Extracted  Soya  Bean  Meal. — 1  per  cent  oil,  44  per  cent  albuminoids,  £7  10s.  spot  Liver- 
pool. 

Ground-nut  Meal. — £6  15s.  per  ton  spot  Liverpool. 

Alfalfa  Meal. — Canadian  and  Calif  ornian  on  the  spot  London,  quoted  at  from  £7  5s.  to 
£7  10s.  per  ton. 

Dried  Yeast. — Flakes,  £21  per  ton;  ground,  £21  10s.  per  ton  spot. 

Linseed  Cake  Meal. — 8  per  cent  oil,  30  per  cent  albuminoids,  £9  per  ton  spot  Liverpool. 
The  foregoing  will  indicate  the  average  costs  of  feedstuffs  to  poultry  feedstuff 
merchants  in  this  country,  especially  in  reference  to  those  supplies  which  are 
available  from  Canada.  All  of  the  items  listed  which  are  of  importance  to 
Canadian  shippers  have  been  dealt  with  in  detail  in  a  report  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1599  (September  22,  1934) . 
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GRAIN  TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BRISTOL 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  September  29,  1934. — Grain  has  always  figured  prominently  among 
the  imports  of  the  port  of  Bristol,  and  in  recent  years  facilities  and  appliances 
for  handling  grain  at  the  Avonmouth  docks  have  been  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved.  The  bulk  of  the  incoming  grain  is  now  discharged  at  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  Royal  Edward  dock,  which  was  opened  in  1928. 

HANDLING  FACILITIES 

Facilities  for  handling  grain  at  this  dock  include  a  transit  granary  with  a 
capacity  of  12,000  tons,  three  storage  granaries  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
50,000  tons,  three  floating  elevators  of  the  pneumatic  type  and  two  of  the  bucket 
type,  three  travelling  pneumatic  elevators  on  the  quayside,  and  one  travelling 
intake  conveyor.  There  is  also  available  a  fleet  of  fourteen  barges  to  accelerate 
the  discharge  of  grain  vessels  when  required. 

The  transit  granary  is  built  on  the  silo  principle,  and  is  designed  to  receive 
grain  at  high  speed  direct  from  the  vessel.  It  is  equipped  with  automatic  weigh- 
ing machines  and  an  up-to-date  conveyor  system.  It  is  linked  to  the  three 
storage  granaries  by  conveyor  bands,  these  granaries  being  also  interconnected 
by  conveyor  bands. 

Ex  ship  deliveries  to  rail,  road,  or  craft  are  made  at  the  transit  granary  in 
the  course  of  the  vessel's  appointed  lay  days.  Ex  store  deliveries  are  moved  to 
the  storage  granaries  by  conveyor  bands. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  and  equipment  described  above,  there  are  grain 
working  berths  at  the  Portishead  dock,  with  a  granary  and  grain  shed  having 
a  capacity  of  18,000  tons.  Hoppers  on  the  quay  deliver  to  a  system  of  travelling 
conveyors  which  serve  the  granary  and  shed.  There  are  also  grain  working 
berths  at  the  Princes  wharf,  Bristol  City  docks.  These  docks  are  located  seven 
miles  up  the  River  Avon,  and  traverse  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  equipment 
consists  of  an  eight-floor  granary  with  a  capacity  of  16,000  tons,  an  electric 
elevator  for  discharging  vessels,  and  railway  lines  on  the  quay  and  inside  the 
granary. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  FACILITIES 

The  port  has  excellent  distributive  facilities.  It  is  served  by  lines  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  and  the  London,  Midland,  and  Scottish  Rail- 
way Company,  and  has  an  excellent  inland  waterway  to  the  Midlands.  The  port 
is  provided  with  a  network  of  roads  radiating  inland  in  every  direction.  An 
extensive  coastwise  service  is  also  at  the  disposal  of  importers. 

Grain  import  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1934,  were  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1595  (August  25,  1934).  They 
aggregate  887,950  tons  as  compared  with  906,540  tons  in  1933.  During  this 
period  direct  imports  from  Canada,  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  amounted 
to  190,820  tons  as  compared  with  286,170  tons  for  1933,  a  decrease  of  95,350  tons. 

TABLE  OF  GRAIN  IMPORTS 

The  following  table  illustrates  Canada's  share  in  the  grain  trade  of  the  port 
of  Bristol  during  the  past  two  fiscal  years: — 
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Grain  Imports  for  Year  Ended  March  31,  1934 

(1933  figures  in  parentheses) 

Barley  Maize 
Country  of  Shipment  Tons  Tons 

Canada— Total   9,810   

(  53,770)  (  ) 

Atlantic  ports   1,740   

(  42,350)  (  ) 

Pacific  ports   8,070   

(  11,420)  (  ) 

All  other  countries  ..   ..    202,570  311,670 

(129,280)  (319,850) 


Other 

Oats 

Wheat 

Kinds 

Total 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

7,510 

173,440 

60 

190,820 

(19,750) 

(212,550) 

(  100) 

(286,170) 

3,520 

74,790 

60 

80,110 

(  9,830) 

(  69,630) 

(  100) 

(121,910) 

3,990 

98,650 

110,710 

(  9,920) 

(142,920) 

c'.i'o 

(164,260) 

22,930 

156,200 

3,760 

697,130 

(19,980) 

(147,120) 

(4,140) 

(620,370) 

30,440 

329,640 

3,820 

887,950 

Total   212,380  311,670 

(183,050)    (319,850)    (39,730)    (359,670)     (4,240)  (906,540) 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  total  imports  from  foreign  sources  have 
increased,  while  direct  imports  from  Canada  have  declined.  There  were  no  tran- 
shipments of  Canadian  grain  to  Bristol  through  United  States  ports  last  year. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  15,275  tons,  practically  all  from 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Calif orni an  barley. 

Monthly  bulletins  issued  by  the  Port  Authority  since  the  end  of  March 
show  a  continued  decline  in  grain  imports.  The  following  are  the  monthly 
imports  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  fiscal  year  in  comparison  with  last  year: 
April,  59,440  tons  (69,620) ;  May,  63,302  tons  (69,279) ;  June,  77,791  tons  (73,078) ; 
July,  44,157  tons  (77,177) ;  August,  72,628  tons  (69,535) ;  September,  75,910  tons 
(91,130);  total  imports,  April  1  to  September  30,  393,230  tons  (449,820). 

The  decline  in  grain  imports  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  is  partly  due 
to  increased  production  in  this  country  and  partly  to  the  carry-over  of  grain 
from  the  previous  year. 

Bristol  merchants  draw  their  supplies  from  all  the  grain-producing  countries 
of  the  world.  Last  year  imports  were  drawn  from  eighteen  different  countries, 
the  principal  suppliers  being  Argentina,  Canada,  Russia,  Roumania,  Iraq,  and 
Australia.  Other  important  suppliers  were  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
New  Zealand. 


TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MIDLANDS 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  October  11,  1934. — The  outstanding  feature  of  industrial  and  trade 
conditions  in  the  Midlands  is  the  activity  of  the  motor  car  and  accessory  manu- 
facturers. One  manufacturer  in  the  Birmingham  district  is  working  full  time, 
employing  over  17,000  men,  and  is  unable  adequately  to  satisfy  foreign  demands. 
The  automobile  exhibition  at  present  being  held  in  London  is  likely  to  carry  the 
demand  for  1935  deliveries  to  great  heights.  Other  trades  are  also  looking  for- 
ward to  better  conditions  and  many  important  permits  for  new  industrial  con- 
struction have  recently  been  granted  in  the  area.  The  iron  foundries  and 
engineering  works  report  greater  activity  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
inquiries  from  abroad.  An  increase  in  activity  among  manufacturers  of  office 
equipment  is  also  noted. 

In  the  Leicester  district  conditions  do  not  show  much  change  from  the  late 
summer;  hosiery  in  particular  is  revealing  the  effects  of  a  delayed  season,  as 
there  has  been  little  or  no  cold  weather  to  date.  Weather  conditions  are  also 
affecting  sales  of  clothing,  but  prospects  are  better  for  underwear  at  the  moment 
than  for  outer  wear.   A  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  wet  days  recently  has 
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resulted  in  larger  orders  for  footwear.  As  in  the  Birmingham  area,  the  engineer- 
ing works  are  the  busiest. 

Very  little  of  note  has  occurred  in  Bristol,  where  the  greater  diversification 
of  industry  makes  for  greater  stability.  Tobacco  and  chocolate  manufacturers 
are  looking  forward  to  a  larger  Christmas  trade,  from  which  secondary  card- 
board and  printing  trades  will  naturally  benefit. 

Throughout  the  Midlands  and  in  the  West  of  England  generally  the  number 
of  persons  gainfully  employed  continues  to  increase.  The  exception  is  South 
Wales,  where  conditions  in  the  mining  industry  fail  to  improve. 

TIMBER  FOR  LIGHT  CONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ENGLISH  MIDLANDS 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  October  10,  1934. — One  of  the  largest  timber  merchants  in  Bir- 
mingham recently  stated  that  he  was  experiencing  difficulty  in  meeting  builders' 
specifications  in  small-dimension  timbers.  This  merchant  has  been  importing 
timber,  principally  for  the  building  trades,  for  many  years  and  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  many  types  of  timber  produced  in  the  Dominion,  although  he 
rather  specializes  in  wood  from  Eastern  Canada.  His  difficulty  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  design  of  the  small  houses  which 
are  springing  up  in  suburban  areas  throughout  the  country.  In  keeping  with 
the  modern  tendency,  architects  and  builders  are  trying  to  improve  the  lines  of 
the  newer  types  of  houses  and  generally  provide  for  a  long  sloping  roof.  The 
builder  in  the  interests  of  economy  tries  to  find  timber  of  sufficient  length  for 
the  rafters  of  these  roofs  to  render  unnecessary  the  labour  involved  in  splicing 
if  only  short  lengths  are  available.  Present  specifications  therefore  call  for  a 
great  proportion  of  small-dimension  Canadian  spruce  of  lengths  exceeding  22 
feet. 

There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  suitability  of  Douglas  fir  when  large 
sections  or  long  lengths  of  timber  are  required  to  be  used;  but  among  the  smaller 
contractors  it  is  not  yet  in  great  demand  for  small  construction  work. 

There  is  still  some  complaint  concerning  the  irregularity  and  non- 
standardization  of  sizes,  particularly  from  Eastern  Canada,  where  it  is  under- 
stood a  large  proportion  of  the  timber  cut  has  been  produced  in  portable  saw- 
mills. 


DEMONSTRATION  OF  STEEL  TELEGRAPH  POLES  IN  ENGLAND 

A  demonstration  of  a  new  type  of  telegraph  poles  was  held  recently  in  the 
Forest  Products  Research  Laboratory,  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire,  before  a  number  of  representatives  of 
public  authorities,  including  the  Post  Office. 

The  poles  consist  of  a  series  of  tapering  steel  tubular  sections  which,  when 
fitted  together,  can  be  erected  and  used  for  telegraph,  telephone,  and  power 
transmission  lines.  It  is  understood  that  the  demonstration  showed  that  the 
new  pole  can  be  handled  with  ease  and  also  that  it  meets  the  mechanical  tests 
to  which  it  was  subjected  in  the  laboratories.  In  view  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  find  a  new  outlet  for  steel,  the  experi- 
ment has  aroused  considerable  interest  and  is  of  some  significance. 

The  British  Post  Office  at  present  purchases  from  20,000  to  30,000  wooden 
poles  annually.   For  these,  the  Dominion  has  never  been  a  source  of  supply. 
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JOHANNESBURG  EMPIRE  SHOPPING  WEEK 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  September  18,  1934.— In  1932  the  first  "  Buy  Empire  Goods  " 
campaign  was  opened  in  Johannesburg.  In  1933  this  was  repeated,  and  from 
August  30  to  September  8  of  this  year  a  much  more  extensive  campaign  was  con- 
ducted. This  was  a  decided  success,  largely  owing  to  the  support  received  by  the 
committee  from  local  firms,  the  public,  and  overseas  manufacturers.  The  last- 
named,  especially  those  located  in  the  United  Kingdom  together  with  twenty- 
eight  Canadian  firms,  gave  financial  support  to  the  campaign,  and  the  moneys 
thus  obtained,  plus  those  collected  locally,  gave  the  committee  a  substantial 
sum  which  permitted  them  to  increase  the  scope  over  the  two  previous  years. 
Several  competitions  were  organized  during  the  "  Shopping  Week,"  short 
addresses  were  broadcast  over  the  radio,  and  a  series  of  Empire  films  were 
shown.  During  the  week  an  Ideal  Homes  Exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Governor 
General,  at  which  various  Canadian  products  were  shown. 

In  view  of  the  decision  to  hold  an  Empire  exhibition  in  Johannesburg  in 
1936,  the  committee  responsible  for  the  "  Empire  Shopping  Week  "  campaigns 
have  decided  not  to  hold  one  during  1935,  but  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
this  exhibition,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  South  Africa,  which  opens  in  September, 
1936,  and  preliminary  arrangements  for  which  are  now  being  made.  The  city 
of  Johannesburg  has  already  voted  £50,000  towards  this  venture. 

FROZEN  SALMON  TRADE  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  is  equal  to  2,204-6  pounds;  one  Belgian  franc  is  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  $0-046  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange;  one  kilo- 
gram is  equal  to  2-2046  pounds.) 

Brussels,  October  4,  1934. — Imports  of  frozen  salmon  are  not  separately 
entered  in  the  Belgian  official  statistics;  they  are  included  in  the  item  (No.  6f) 
fish,  Crustacea  and  molluscs,  living,  fresh,  or  frozen,  n.s.m.,  which  comprises  all 
living,  fresh,  and  frozen  fish,  Crustacea  and  molluscs,  with  the  exception  of  her- 
rings, lobsters,  oysters,  seed  oysters,  and  mussels  and  shellfish,  n.s.m.  Imports 
under  this  item  amounted  in  1933  to  17,230-8  metric  tons.  The  exact  quantity 
of  frozen  salmon  imported  into  Belgium  is  unknown,  but  it  is  stated  by  sources 
in  the  trade  to  be  quite  important.  Despite  supplies  of  fresh  fish  being  ample 
in  this  country,  frozen  salmon  has  been  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  gaining 
-considerable  favour  among  the  Belgian  public,  particularly  among  the  wealthier 
classes.  Sources  of  supply  include  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  former 
securing  the  larger  share  of  the  trade.  Improved  transportation  facilities  between 
British  Columbia  and  the  port  of  Antwerp  have  enabled  Canadian  exporters  to 
put  a  first-class  product  on  the  Belgian  market  and  gradually  to  augment  their 
sales. 

Imports  into  Belgium  of  living,  fresh,  and  frozen  fish,  Crustacea  and  molluscs, 
n.s.m.  (tariff  item  No.  6f),  which,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  include  frozen 
salmon,  are  subject  to  licence  and  are  limited  by  quotas.  The  quota  allowed 
for  all  varieties  of  fish  under  this  item  amounts  to  17,856  metric  tons  per  annum. 
Licences  are  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  Division  of  Marine;  they  are 
granted  to  those  who  imported  any  of  the  varieties  of  fish  coming  under  item 
No.  6f  in  1930  and  1931,  base  years  for  the  establishment  of  the  quotas,  and  for 
the  variety  or  varieties  of  fish  which  they  imported  during  those  years.  Licences 
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are  given  monthly,  except  for  the  period  extending  from  October  1  to  March  1, 
when  the  importation  into  Belgium  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish,  of  both  the  soft 
and  salt  water  categories,  is  prohibited.  The  monthly  quotas  allowed  coincide 
with  the  average  figures  of  imports  of  individual  buyers  during  the  correspond- 
ing month  in  1930  and  1931,  importers  being  at  liberty  to  effect  their  purchases 
in  the  country  of  their  choice.  The  fee  charged  on  licences  issued  for  the  impor- 
tation of  frozen  salmon  is  2  Belgian  francs  per  kilogram. 

Quality  and  colour  are  factors  of  prime  importance  for  frozen  salmon  as 
desired  in  Belgium.  The  "red  spring"  variety  is  preferred;  the  fish  must  be 
from  8  to  15  pounds,  brine-frozen,  headless,  dressed,  wrapped  individually  in 
waxed  as  well  as  brown  paper,  and  packed  in  wooden  boxes  of  either  100  or  200 
pounds. 

The  principal  importing  centres  are  Antwerp,  Bruges,  and  Ghent,  where  suit- 
able cold  storage  facilities  are  available  and  from  whence  distribution  is  made 
throughout  the  country  by  means  of  rapid  motor  trucks,  the  fish  being  put 
between  layers  of  ice.  Imports  are  effected  mostly  through  importing  firms  buy- 
ing on  their  own  account.  The  terms  of  payment  extended  to  importers  of  good 
standing  are  cash  against  documents. 

Frozen  salmon  enters  Belgium  duty  free;  the  transmission  (sales)  tax 
amounts  to  2-5  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin. 

No  Government  inspection  certificate  from  the  country  of  origin  is  required. 
Ordinary  commercial  invoices,  in  English  or  French,  are  sufficient.  No  certificate 
of  origin  is  necessary,  nor  any  special  marking.  Documents  should  be  trans- 
mitted promptly. 

Canadian  exporters  have  increased  their  share  of  the  frozen  salmon  trade 
in  Belgium  by  shipping  a  quality  product  to  this  market.  However,  marketing 
possibilities  are  limited  by  quotas,  and  by  the  fact  that  import  licences  are 
granted  only  to  a  small  number  of  importers,  some  of  whom  already  have  con- 
nections with  exporters  in  competitive  countries,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  if  a 
great  development  in  sales  cannot  well  be  anticipated  under  the  circumstances, 
at  least  Canada's  position  in  the  market  can  be  maintained  and  possibly 
improved,  provided  the  quality  of  the  product  is  kept  up. 


TRADE  OF  YUGOSLAVIA  IN  1933 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  made  at  the  rate  of  1  dinar  to  $0-0218  Canadian.   One  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds; 
one  metric  ton  equals  2,204-6  pounds) 

Milan,  September  28,  1934. — The  total  value  of  Yugoslavian  external  trade 
for  the  year  1933,  amounting  to  $136,475,865  in  Canadian  currency,  showed  an 
increase  of  $7,523,518  as  compared  with  the  1932  figure  of  $128,952,347.  Exports, 
valued  at  $73,637,014,  showed  an  increase  of  10-55  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1932,  while  imports,  valued  at  $62,838,850,  increased  by  only  0*80  per  cent. 

These  improvements  in  trade  conditions  are  generally  attributed  to  the  sys- 
tem of  exchange  control  initiated  in  October,  1931,  which  has  become  increas- 
ingly rigid  since  the  addition  of  the  blocked  dinar  account  system  in  March, 
1932.  Under  these  regulations  an  importer  may  free  himself  of  all  legal  indebted- 
ness towards  a  foreign  creditor  by  paying  a  sum  in  dinars  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  his  indebtedness  into  a  blocked  account  in  an  authorized  bank.  Con- 
version into  dinars  is  made  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange.  There  is  no  legal 
guarantee  that  such  dinars  will  be  freed  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange, 
and  it  may  be  stipulated  that  they  may  be  used  only  for  purchases  in  Yugo- 
slavia. 
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During  1933  Austria  was  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  Yugoslav  imports 
with  16-08  per  cent  of  the  total,  followed  by  Italy  with  15-92  per  cent,  Germany 
with  13-16  per  cent,  Czechoslovakia  with  12-10  per  cent,  and  Great  Britain  with 
9-73  per  cent.  Canada  with  a  total  of  26,352  kilos  of  merchandise  valued  at 
$8,011  accounted  for  0-01  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

Grouped  according  to  the  Brussels  classification,  the  following  table  shows 
imports  into  Yugoslavia  during  1933  and  1932: — 

1933  1932 


M.  Tons 

$ 

M.  Tons 

$ 

66 

14,536 

34 

6,821 

Foodstuffs  and  drinks   .  . 

128,071 

6,507,139 

120,591 

7,126,237 

Raw  and  semi-manufactured 

496,919 

12,527,621 

581,206 

11,891,763 

168,326 

42,703,089 

178,197 

42,499,323 

Gold,    platinum,    silver  and 

gold  and  silver  coin.  .   .  . 

101 

1,086,463 

117 

816,643 

793,483 

62,838,850 

880,145 

62,340,789 

Of  the  principal  Yugoslav  imports,  raw  materials  for  the  textile  industry 
showed  the  most  marked  increase  as  compared  with  1932.  Raw  cotton  imports 
rose  to  10,555  tons  as  against  8,617  tons  in  1932;  cotton  yarn,  12,881  tons  (7,822 
tons) ;  raw  wool,  2,154  tons  (1,385  tons) ;  woollen  yarn,  1.122  tons  (650  tons) ; 
silk  yarn,  1,267  tons  (1,122  tons).  The  textile  industry  in  general  is  reported  to 
be  forging  ahead  rapidly  owing  to  highly  protective  tariffs,  low  labour  costs,  and 
cheap  hydro-electric  power. 

The  metals  groups,  with  the  exception  of  sheet  iron,  showed  decreases  in 
imports,  especially  as  regards  unworked  and  half-worked  iron,  13,566  tons  in 
1933  as  against  21,290  tons  in  1932;  rails,  8,993  tons  (12,214  tons);  and  iron 
manufactures,  33,095  tons  (34,851  tons). 

Imports  of  machines,  tools,  and  apparatus  declined  from  8,488  tons  in  1932 
to  7,440  tons  in  1933,  and  electrical  goods  from  2,578  tons  to  1,800  tons.  Imports 
of  petroleum  totalled  only  14,237  tons  as  against  27,253  tons  in  1932;  gasolene, 
4,614  tons  (13,296  tons) ;  and  lubricating  oil,  3,471  tons  (5,128  tons). 

EXPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  Yugoslav  exports  in  1933  and  1932, 
grouped  according  to  the  Brussels  classification: — 


1933  1932 

M.  Tons  $  M.  Tons  $ 

Live  animals                               70.269  10,318,007  58,634  10,167,637 

Foods  and  drinks                       771,273  23,071,829  509,756  21,991,045 

Raw    and  semi-manufac- 
tured goods                      2,002.735  35,295,300  1,758,161  29,782,994 

Manufactured  goods  ....  85,429  4,951,876  71,688  4,669,515 
Gold,  silver,  platinum  and 

gold  and  silver  coin . .        365 


2,929,706       73,637,014       2,398,239  66,611,557 

Wheat. — Exports  of  wheat  from  Yugoslavia  showed  a  very  marked  decrease 
in  1933  as  compared  to  1932,  the  respective  totals  being  12,764  tons  as  against 
133,056  tons,  although  the  1933  crop  was  80-7  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  1932. 
Private  firms  are  now  allowed  to  trade  in  wheat  direct  instead  of  through  a 
government  monopoly  as  formerly.  Export  is  permitted  under  licence.  In  spite 
of  good  quality  and  sufficient  supplies,  export  prices  quoted  were  high  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  competitive  sources  of  supply.  As  a  result,  an  export  sur- 
plus from  the  1933  crop,  amounting  to  32,000  carloads,  is  reported  to  be  avail- 
able. 
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Live  Animals. — Cattle  exports  rose  to  58,719  head  in  1933  as  against  34,335 
head  in  1932.  Of  the  1933  exports,  Italy  took  45,419  head.  Horses  exported 
totalled  32,625  head  in  1933  as  against  18,527  head  in  1932.  Italy  accounted  for 
9,557  head  in  1933,  and  Austria  for  29,450  head.  Of  the  Austrian  total, 
15,938  head  were  destined  for  slaughter. 

Pig  exports  totalling  208,131  head  in  1933  showed  a  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  1932  figure  of  273,739  head.  Austria  (150,603  head)  and  Czechoslovakia 
(40,926  head)  were  the  principal  destinations  in  1933. 

Building  Timbers. — Exports  of  this  commodity  increased  from  567,870  tons 
in  1932  to  729,356  tons  in  the  year  under  review.  Reduced  exports  from  Russia, 
the  chief  competitor,  are  stated  to  be  chiefly  responsible. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

According  to  the  official  Yugoslavian  statistics,  imports  from  Canada  in  1933 
were  valued  at  $8,000,  accounting  for  0-01  per  cent  of  total  imports.  In  1932 
imports  from  Canada  totalled  about  $5,300.  Figures  issued  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  year  1933  show  Canadian  exports  to  Yugoslavia 
valued  at  $1,153,  of  which  $1,111  were  classified  as  "  miscellaneous  commodities." 

The  principal  imports  from  Canada  were:  agricultural  machinery,  15,239 
kilos  ($3,273) ;  machines,  n.o.p.,  2,797  kilos  ($1,348) ;  and  unexposed  motion 
picture  films,  523  kilos  ($960).  Other  commodities  imported  from  Canada  were: 
dried  vegetables,  foodstuffs  n.o.p.,  asbestos  fibres,  toilet  soap,  and  small  quanti- 
ties, apparently  sample  shipments,  of  biscuits,  spirits,  men's  shirts,  women's 
dresses,  steel  tubing,  transmission  chain,  pruning  knives,  grinding  wheels,  litho- 
graphs and  photographs,  tooth  brushes,  paints,  rubber  inner  tubes,  rubber  heels, 
leather  gloves,  cotton  and  woollen  textiles. 

Exports  from  Yugoslavia  to  Canada  during  1933,  as  given  in  official  statis- 
tics, were  negligible. 

NICARAGUA*  EXCHANGE  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama,  writes  under 
date  October  5  that  a  number  of  decrees  regarding  foreign  exchange  recently 
put  into  effect  in  Nicaragua  make  no  material  change  in  the  exchange  situation. 

Briefly,  the  situation  as  it  affects  imports  is  as  follows: — 

(1)  All  exchange  transactions  are  under  the  control  of  a  Government  Board. 

(2)  All  exporters  are  permitted  to  sell  freely  to  holders  of  permits  to  pur- 
chase, without  reference  to  the  official  exchange  rate  of  101-50  cordobas 
to  the  dollar,  20  per  cent  of  their  foreign  exchange. 

(3)  Exporters  who  are  also  importers  may  pay  for  goods  imported  using 
from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  exchange  they  have  at  their  disposal.  Most 
exporters  are  also  importers. 

(4)  The  Government  takes  5  per  cent  of  all  exchange  resulting  from  exports 
at  101-50  for  their  own  requirements. 

(5)  Importers  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  board  before  placing  an  order 
for  goods  abroad.  This  must  be  presented  when  application  is  made  for 
exchange. 

Imports  into  Nicaragua  are  reported  to  be  very  much  restricted  due  to 
difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  exchange  permits  and  exporters  are  forced  to 
wait  long  periods  for  their  money  in  most  cases.  It  is  not  an  attractive  market 
at  present,  and  business  can  only  be  done  by  exporters  with  very  close  contacts 
in  Nicaragua. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  CHILE 

Final  and  complete  figures  have  now  been  published  with  regard  to  the 
budget  of  Chile  for  next  year,  when  revenue  is  expected  to  amount  to  998,930,000 
pesos,  to  meet  an  estimated  expenditure  of  998,903,000  pesos,  writes  a  Santiago 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  As  this  year's  expendi- 
ture is  calculated  at  only  830,000,000  pesos,  there  is  an  increase  of  168,000,000 
to  be  met,  despite  the  Government's  recent  promise  that,  as  the  taxable  capacity 
of  the  country  had  been  reached,  no  new  taxes  would  be  imposed.  In  view  of 
the  virtual  disappearance  of  Government  expenditure  for  unemployment  relief, 
and  of  the  fact  that  so  far  no  provision  has  been  made  for  interest  payments  on 
foreign  debts,  the  increased  estimate  for  next  year  has  caused  great  discontent 
among  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes. 

Although  rather  late,  statistics  just  published  for  the  first  half  of  this  year 
afford  interesting  study  and  comparison,  and  especially  interesting  comparison 
with  1929,  which  is  considered  here  to  have  been  the  most  prosperous  year  in 
Chile  since  the  termination  of  the  Great  War.  Comparison  with  that  year  gives 
a  clue  to  the  progress  towards  recovery  now  taking  place. 

Mineral  production,  as  a  whole,  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  shows  an 
increase  of  26  per  cent  over  that  of  the  same  period  of  last  year,  but  is  only  40 
per  cent  of  the  output  for  the  same  period  in  1929.  The  half-yearly  production 
of  coal  increased  by  20  per  cent  over  1929,  and  18  per  cent  over  last  year.  Out- 
put of  refined  copper  is  55  per  cent  more  than  for  last  year,  but  is  only  62  per 
cent  of  the  1929  production  for  the  same  period. 

Manufacturing  production  is  slightly  greater  this  year  than  last  year,  but, 
strangely  enough,  is  still  somewhat  below  the  level  of  1929.  Strangely,  because 
it  has  been  a  generally  accepted  opinion  here  that  local  manufactures  received 
a  real  impetus  only  from  the  crisis  following  the  years  1929-30.  Some  industries, 
of  course,  show  large  increases  over  1929,  especially  knitting  wool  with  173  per 
cent;  paper,  120  per  cent;  textiles,  47  per  cent;  cement,  40  per  cent;  tar,  35 
per  cent;  and  gas  and  electricity  with  34  per  cent  and  29  per  cent  respectively. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  local  industries  show  decreases  in  comparison  with 
1929,  such  as  boots  and  shoes  with  44  per  cent  decrease:  glass,  38  per  cent; 
matches,  32  per  cent;  beer,  21  per  cent;  and  cardboard,  15  per  cent.  A  glance 
at  the  industries  with  decreased  outputs  shows  at  once  that  they  are  industries 
already  well  established  in  1929,  and  therefore  unable  to  take  much  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  competing  imported  products.  They  produce  articles  particularly 
likely  to  suffer  owing  to  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the  public. 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Ofncer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 
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ASSISTANCE  THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  apparently  not  fully  advised  as  to 
the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
The  following  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activities  of 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  benefit  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Up-to-date  information  is  available  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
through  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with 
the  Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume  any 
responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners.  They, 
however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as  to  the 
standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Service  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS,  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  Canadian  exporters  the  names  of  responsible 

parties  in  a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyers  and  distributors. 
(6)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 

them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  position 

to  buy  goods  from  Canada, 
(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 

of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales  have 

been,  or  are  being,  made 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers: — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  shipping  and  banking 
representatives. 
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(6)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They  will 
be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regulations 
applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of  goods, 
snipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements,  and  any  other  foreign 
government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  complied  with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade-marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advice  on  registra- 
tion. 


INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  with  the  first  letter  provide  that  officer 
with  the  following: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(6)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order,  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will  be 
accepted. 

(1)  Details  of  the  experience  he  has  had  in  the  territory  served  by  the  Trade 
Commissioner. 

(g)  Information  regarding  previous  connections,  if  any,  which  he  has 
either  with  agents  or  importers.  If  connections  still  exist,  what,  if  any, 
bearing  will  they  have  on  fresh  contacts  that  may  be  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of 
his  territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  FRANCE 

The  returns  of  French  foreign  trade,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal,  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1934  show  that  the  value  of  imports 
amounted  to  16,001  million  francs,  as  against  19,461  million  frs.  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  1933,  a  decrease  of  3,460  million  frs.,  or  17-7  per  cent,  and  that 
of  exports  to  11,541  million  frs.,  as  against  11,882  million  frs.,  a  decrease  of  341 
million  frs.,  or  2-9  per  cent.  Imports  of  foodstuffs  fell  by  1,623  million  frs.  (24-6 
per  cent),  those  of  raw  materials  by  1,333  million  frs.  (14-2  per  cent),  and  of 
manufactured  articles  505  million  frs.  (14-6  per  cent).  Exports  of  foodstuffs 
rose  by  29  million  frs.  (1-9  per  cent),  and  of  raw  materials  by  346  million  frs. 
(11-4  per  cent),  but  there  was  a  fall  of  716  million  frs.  (9-8  per  cent)  in  those 
of  manufactured  articles. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  there  was  an  unfavourable 
balance  of  visible  exchanges  amounting  to  4,459  million  frs.,  as  against  one  of 
7,579  million  frs.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
that,  in  connection  with  an  application  for  increased  duty  on  spectacle  frames, 
they  are  considering  the  duty  chargeable  under  the  Import  Duties  Act,  1932,  on 
spectacles  and  eyeglasses,  frames  and  mountings  for  spectacles  and  eyeglasses, 
and  parts  of  such  frames  and  mountings.  On  most  of  these  goods  the  present 
rate  under  the  Import  Duties  Act  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  goldsmiths'  and 
silversmiths'  wares,  and  articles  wholly  or  partly  of  tortoise  shell  or  mother-of- 
pearl,  it  is  30  per  cent,  while  screws  may  be  subject  to  specific  rates.  Where  it 
would  yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty  than  the  foregoing  rates,  however,  Key 
Industry  duty  at  50  per  cent  is  leviable  on  the  value  of  the  lenses  in  spectacles 
or  eyeglasses,  and  at  33^  per  cent  on  the  value  of  any  chemicals  contained  as 
ingredients  in  frames,  e.g.  cellulose  acetate.  Canadian  products  are  exempt  from 
duty  under  the  Import  Duties  Act,  and  also  from  Key  Industry  duty. 

The  committee  also  give  notice  of  application  for  removal  from  the  free  list 
of  powdered,  crushed,  or  ground  sulphur,  flowers  of  sulphur,  colloidal  or  paste 
sulphur,  and  sulphur  in  roll,  stick,  conej  or  similar  moulded  form.  Duty,  if 
imposed,  would  be  applicable  only  to  the  non-Empire  product. 

Irish  Free  State  Import  Quotas 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1602 
(October  13,  1934),  page  609,  regarding  importation  into  the  Irish  Free  State 
of  boots  and  shoes,  orders  have  been  issued  under  the  Control  of  Imports  Act, 
1934,  fixing  the  quotas  of  imports  for  the  period  October  29  to  December  31, 
1934,  at  22,500  dozen  pairs  of  leather  footwear  and  12,500  dozen  pairs  of  rubber 
footwear.  Imports  of  footwear  during  November  and  December,  1933,  amounted 
to  60,000  dozen  pairs. 

An  order  has  also  been  issued  under  the  above  Act  fixing  the  quota  of  imports 
of  sugar  having  a  polarization  exceeding  98  degrees  for  the  period  November  1 
to  December  31,  1934,  at  1,000  tons.  The  importation  of  this  class  of  sugar  from 
October  6  to  October  31,  1934,  except  under  licence,  has  been  prohibited. 
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Foreign  Textile  Quota  in  Bermuda 

By  proclamation  of  July  16,  1934,  Bermuda  imposed  a  quota  on  imports  of 
foreign  cotton  and  rayon  goods,  effective  for  the  period  May  7,  1934,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1934,  as  follows:  cotton  and  rayon  goods  from  the  United  States,  £38,311; 
from  any  other  foreign  country,  £2,122.  Quotas  do  not  apply  to  any  country 
within  the  British  Empire. 

Virgin  Islands  Preference  Regulation 

The  Colony  of  Virgin  Islands,  Leeward  Islands,  by  a  new  preferential  tariff 
regulation,  effective  October  11,  increased  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  the 
Empire  content  for  a  list  of  goods  similar  to  those  for  which  a  50  per  cent  Empire 
content  is  required  in  the  United  Kingdom  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1516:  February  18,  1933),  and  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  the  Empire 
content  for  certain  optical  goods  and  parts. 

Palestine  Invoice  Regulations 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo  advises  that,  under  regulations 
published  in  the  Palestine  Gazette  of  September  27,  1934,  all  invoices  of  imported 
goods  must  now  state  the  country  of  origin  of  the  goods,  which  in  the  case  of 
primary  goods  shall  be  the  country  in  which  the  goods  were  grown  or  produced, 
and  in  the  case  of  manufactured  articles  the  country  in  which  the  manufacturing 
process  was  substantially  completed. 

Italian  Import  Restrictions 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  that 
a  ministerial  decree,  effective  August  20,  provides  that  the  importation  into  Italy 
of  hard  cheese;  lard;  zinc  ore;  spectacles  other  than  those  mounted  with 
common  or  precious  metals;  kaolin;  bauxite;  celluloid  in  lumps,  rods,  tubes, 
slabs,  sheets,  and  in  manufactures  not  specially  mentioned;  superphosphates, 
mineral  and  bone:  calcium  cyanamide;  and  brushes  of  animal  fibres,  mounted 
on  polished  or  varnished  wood,  on  ebonite,  celluloid,  bone,  or  similar  materials, 
shall  be  subject  to  import  permits.  By  virtue  of  a  ministerial  decree  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1934,  published  in  the  Gazzetta  Officiale  of  October  2,  the  importa- 
tion of  fresh  butter,  melted  or  salted  butter,  and  silk  tissues  into  Italy  is  pro- 
hibited. Provision  has  been  made,  however,  for  derogation  of  this  prohibition 
whereby  importation  from  countries  having  commercial  agreements  with  Italy, 
including  Canada,  is  possible  provided  that  the  importer  concerned  obtains  a 
permit  to  import  these  commodities. 

Decrease  in  Uruguayan  Duty  on  Potatoes 

According  to  advice  received  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Buenos  Aires,  under  date  September  19,  1934,  an  Uruguayan  decree 
of  August  31,  published  on  September  12,  removes  the  surcharge  of  20  centesimos 
(20-7  cents  Canadian  at  par)  per  10  kilograms  that  was  established  by  a  decree 
of  October  25,  1933  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1558  of  December 
9,  1933,  page  969).  This  surcharge  was  over  and  above  the  present  ad  valorem 
duty  on  imported  potatoes  amounting  to  21  per  cent  on  the  appraised  valuation 
of  6  centesimos  (6-2  cents  Canadian  at  par)  per  gross  kilogram. 

Import  Prohibition  for  Apples  in  Finland 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  advises  that  a 
Finnish  resolution,  effective  September  18,  1934,  prohibits  until  further  notice  the 
importation  of  fresh  apples  into  Finland.  The  resolution,  however,  authorizes  the 
Finnish  Department  of  Agriculture  to  grant  exemption  from  this  import  prohibi- 
tion in  those  cases  where  exceptional  circumstances  should  warrant  such  action. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  22 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  22,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  15,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Ra 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  22 

.1407 

$  .1875 

$  .1867 

4£ 

 Belga 

.1390 

.2306 

.2303 

2£ 

.0072 

.0125 

.0127 

7 

.0296 

.0414 

.0412 

34 

.2680 

.2150 

.2170 

21 

.0252 

.0214 

.0216 

*f 

.0392 

.0651 

.0650 

2£ 

.2382 

.3980 

.3970 

4 

Great  Britain  . . 

4.8666 

4.8123 

4.8546 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0093 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6693 

.6681 

2* 

.1749 

.2958 

.2950 

4£ 

Italy   

.0526 

.0846 

.0844 

3 

.0176 

.0229 

.0227 

6* 

.2680 

.2419 

.2440 

3£ 

.0442 

.0441 

.0446 

5J 

.0060 

.0100 

.0100 

6 

.1930 

.1348 

.1346 

6 

.2680 

.2483 

.2503 

21 

.1930 

.3220 

.3215 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9794 

.9800 

H 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.2620 

.2607 

.1196 

.0819 

.0833 

Chile  

.1217 

.1068 

.1017 

ft* 

.9733 

.5484 

.5586 

4 

.4985 

.2729 

.2731 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2321 

.2303 

6 

Venezuela  

.1930 

.2742 

.2744 

1.0342 

.  7933 

.7962 

1.0000 

.9803 

.9810 

 Dollar 

.4099 

.3969 

.3650 

.3624 

.3665 

~3* 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2816 

.2803 

3.65 

.4020 

.6726 

.6714 

4 

Shanghai  

 Dollar 

.3624 

.3197 

Si  am  

..Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4603 

.4606 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5644 

.5708 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1 . 0045 

1.0134 

4.8666 

4.8221 

4.8644 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0045 

1.0134 

Martinique  . . 

.0392 

.0651 

.0652 

Guadeloupe  . . 

.0392 

.0651 

.0652 

Australia  

4.8666 

3.8498 

3.8837 

Egypt .  .   .  .  Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4.9483 

4.9919 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

3 . 8808 

3.9150 

4.8666 

4.8183 

4.8606 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Onit. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Fish,  including  Salmon 
and  Lobster. 

Mild-cured  Salmon  

Canned  Salmon  

Canned  Lobster  

Canned  Fruits  

Dried  Apple  Rings  

Cheddar  Cheeses  

Grain  and  Flour  

Natural  and  Artificial  Casings . .  . 

Miscellaneous — 

Bathing  Caps  

Leather  Gloves  

Sheepskin  for  Shoe  Linings  

Chrome  Splits  for  Slipper  Soles .  . 

Ice  Hockey  Sticks  

Skates  

Industrial  Novelties  

Leathers  

Leather,    Patent,    Boxcalf  and 
Chevraux. 

Rubberized  Textiles  

Textiles  

Toilet  Tissue  

Wallpaper  


No. 


1072 

1073 
1074 
1075 
1076 
1077 
1078 
1079 
1080 


1081 
1082 
1083 
1084 
1085 
1086 
1087 
1088 
1089 

1090 
1091 
1092 
1093 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Stockholm,  Sweden 
Amsterdam,  Holland. . , 
Amsterdam,  Holland. . 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 
Bremen,  Germany. 

Barcelona,  Spain  

Oslo,  Norway  

Stockholm,  Sweden 

Oslo,  Norway  

Stockholm,  Sweden 
Stockholm,  Sweden. .  . , 
Stockholm,  Sweden 
Stockholm,  Sweden 
Stockholm,  Sweden 

Oslo,  Norway  

Guatemala,  Guatemala 
Oslo,  Norway  

Oslo,  Norway  

Oslo,  Norway  

Batavia,  Java  

Stockholm,  Sweden . .  . 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 
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Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — Concluded. 

Paper  Bags  

Paper,   especially   Writing  and 

Printing  Paper. 

Writing  Paper  

Rubber  Products  (Specialties) . .  . 

Hardware  

Tools  (Hand)  and  Hardware.  .  .  . 

Pole  Line  Hardware  

Building  Board :  Composition 

Roofings. 

Insulated  Staples  

Carbon  Black  

Chemicals  and  Pharmaceuticals. 

Acetone  

Talc  

Cement  

Coloured  Cements  

Rosin  Cored  Solder  

Copper  and  Brass  Sheets  and 

Tubes. 

Copper  Cable  

Ferrous  and  Non-ferrous  Scrap 
Metals. 

Crude  Asbestos  

Refrigeration  Units   

Automotive  Replacement  Parts- 
Locomotives  and  Railway 

Equipment. 
Dredging    Equipment  (Suction 

only). 

Radio  Sets  and  Parts  

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Machinery . 
Machinery  for  Mines,  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills. 


1094 
1095 

1096 
1097 
1098 
1099 
1100 
1101 

1102 
1103 
1104 
1105 
1106 
1107 
1108 
1109 
1110 

1111 
1112 

1113 
1114 
1115 
1116 

1117 

1118 
1119 
1120 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 
The  Hague,  Holland 


Guatemala,  Guatemala. . .  . 

Lima,  Peru  

Oslo,  Norway  

Lima,  Peru  

Wellington,  New  Zealand. . 
Wellington,  New  Zealand .  . 

Wellington,  New  Zealand .  . 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Wellington,  New  Zealand .  . 
Wellington,  New  Zealand .  . 
Wellington,  New  Zealand .  . 

Wellington,  New  Zealand.  . 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  . .  . 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  

Wellington,  New  Zealand.  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  


Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Helsingfors,  Finland. . 
Helsingfors,  Finland. . 
Oslo,  Norway  


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool— Duchess  of  Bedford,  Nov.  2;  Duchess  of  York,  Nov.  9;  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  Nov.  16;  Montrose,  Nov.  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  Cunard-White  Star 
Line,  Nov.  9. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Nov.  2;  Beaverburn,  Nov.  9;  Beaverford,  Nov.  16;  Beaver- 
dale,  Nov.  21;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  24— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  Nov.  2;  Alaunia,  Nov. 
9—- both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  1;  Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  8;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Nov.  15;   Manchester  Division,  Nov.  22— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  22. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dom- 
inion Lines,  Nov.  3. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Nov.  13. 

To  Glasgow. — Le-titia,  Nov.  2;  Airthria,  Nov.  9 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Nov.  2;  Kyno,  Nov.  16 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Nov.  2;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Nov.  16 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Nov.  9;  Fanad  Head,  Nov.  16 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  Nov.  9;  Beaverdale,  Nov  21;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  24 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Lista,  Nov.  15;  Evanger,  Nov.  28— both  County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  Nov.  6;  Brant  County,  Nov.  26 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Nov.  2;  Beaverford,  Nov.  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Hagen 
(calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg- American  North  German  Lloyd  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Nov.  8. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Oarlsholm,  Swedish- America-Mexico 
Line,  Oot.  30;  Ivar  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Tyrifjord,  Norwegian-America  Line,  end  October. 

To  St.  Johns,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Nov.  9;  New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  9. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Oct.  29;  Winona,  Nov.  2— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
Nov.  1;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  Nov.  15;  Colborne,  Nov.  25 — all  Canadian  National 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Nov.  10  and  20. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  Oct.  31;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Nov. 9; 
Lady  Somers,  Nov.  14 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Hellen  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de  Janeiro), 
International  Freighting  Corp.,  Nov.  4;  Para  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de  Janeiro),  Canadian- 
South  American  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Dalny  and  Singapore. — City  of  Newcastle,  Canadian 
Far  East  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Padang,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Macassar  and  Straits  Settlements 
via  Port  Said. — A  steamer,  Java-New  York  Line,  November. 
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To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Mobile,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  23. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian 
National,  Oct.  31. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — 'Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  30. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth  and  Durban. — Tower  Bridge,  Nov.  3;  Calumet  (calls  at 
Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Nov.  25 — both  Elder-Dempster 
Line. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  8. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserral,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  2;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  16; 
Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  30 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — A  steamer,  United  Fruit  Line,  November. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  Line,  November. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  13;  Manchester  Exporter,  Dec.  4 — both  Man- 
chester Line;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  17;  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  30;  London  Corporation,  Dec.  22 
— all  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Nubian,  Oct.  29;  Pennland,  Nov.  4;  Westernland,  Nov.  18 — all  Red  Star 
Line;  Cairnmona,  Nov.  12;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  26 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line  (call  at  New- 
castle) . 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Oairnglen,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  5. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Nov.  4;  Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  11;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Nov.  18;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  25 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— 'New  York  City,  Oct.  29;  Bristol  City,  Nov.  17— both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Anchor  Line,  Nov.  5. 

To  Antwerp. — Nubian,  Oct.  29;  Pennland,  Nov.  4 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at  South- 
ampton and  Havre). 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  Gdynia- America  Line  (calls  at  Gdynia), 
Nov.  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Nov. 
5  and  19;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  17;  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  30— both  Furness  Line  (do  not  call 
at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Oct.  29;  Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  12 
— both  Canadian  National.  , 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Nov.  2. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  Oat.  29;  Cavelier, 
Nov.  12 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.,  Nov.  7. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
Nov.  5;  Chomedy,  Nov.  19 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java.— Silverwalnut,  Nov. 
7;  Siamese  Prince,  Nov.  21;  Silverteak,  Dec.  5 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Hardwicke  Grange  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Nov.  5;  Pacific  Reli- 
ance (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Nov.  12;  Pacific  Shipper  (calls  at  Glasgow  and 
Manchester),  Nov.  26 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Line;  Laurits  Swenson,  Oct.  29;  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Nov.  4 — both  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.  (call  at  Hull  and  Oslo) ;  California 
Express  (calls  at  Havre  and  Rotterdam),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Nov.  9;  Delftdyk,  Nov. 
15;  Narenta,  Nov.  24 — both  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam); 
Moveria  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Nov.  22. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Gdynia,  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg. — Gothic  Star, 
American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Dutch  East  Indian  Ports .— Silverbeech,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Oct.  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Cuba  Maru,  Oct.  30;  Meiwu  Maru,  Nov.  1 — both 
Yamashita  Shipping  Co. 

To  Japanese  Ports.— Hikawa  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Nov.  6. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Nosa  Chief,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Nov.  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Nov.  15;  Hiye  Maru,  Dec.  5;  Heian 
Maru,  Dec.  24 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  Nov.  18;  Tantalus,  Dec.  9 — both 
Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Nov.  3;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Nov.  17;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Dec.  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Dec.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Olympia, 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Bellingham,  Nov.  2;  Shelton,  Nov.  25 — both 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  British-Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  10. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  Oct.  29;  Silverhazel,  Nov.  30 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Nov.  7;  Niagara,  Dec.  5 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Nov.  19. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Oct. 
30;  Waikawa,  Nov.  25 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Murjec,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  12. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  October. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochkatrine,  Nov.  3;  Delftdyk,  Nov.  17;  Loch- 
monar,  Dec.  1 — all  Holland- America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer) ;  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  Nov.  6  (calls  at  Cardiff  but  not  at  Rotterdam). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Amerika,  Nov.  8;  Europa, 
Dec.  8 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Washington,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  2. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  15;  Balboa,  Nov.  24 — both  Johnson  Line. 
To  Marseilles,   Genoa,  Leghorn,   Venice   and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
Nov.  10. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta.—  Kota  Inten,  Nov.  3;  Silverfir  (does  not  call  at  Calcutta),  Nov.  13;  Silverpalm, 
Dec.  4 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Brandanger,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
Nov.  23. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspectio  i  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1:  single 

copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
lrading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  Including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1  50) . 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3).  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  ner  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ5.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Mala}'  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    {See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Terrirorj^  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meaea,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con, 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 300  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghora  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesians,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,    and  Kenya  Colony.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MARKET  FOR  POULTRY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  17,  1934. — The  poultry  industry  in  Great  Britain  showed 
unusual  expansion  in  1931  and  1932,  chiefly  owing  to  the  better  opportunity  pro- 
vided in  the  egg  market  by  the  legislative  requirement  that  each  imported  egg 
had  to  be  legibly  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  or  alternatively 
"  Empire  "  and  "  foreign,"  and  the  adoption  of  the  National  Mark  and  grade 
standards.  The  general  business  depression  also  influenced  greater  production, 
since  among  farm  activities  it  gave  the  best  prospect  of  realizing  a  profit  or,  at 
least,  of  incurring  the  smallest  loss.  Since  1932,  however,  national  schemes 
covering  production  and  marketing  have  been  introduced  for  wheat,  hops,  bacon, 
milk,  and  potatoes,  and  import  duties  have  been  imposed  on  greenhouse  products, 
tender  fruits,  and  dairy  products,  as  well  as  eggs  and  poultry.  There  are  now  a 
number  of  products  that  farmers  may  produce  at  a  profit,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  poultry  production  will  expand  less  rapidly  as  a  result. 

price  situation 

As  in  the  case  of  every  other  farm  product,  the  price  of  poultry  realized 
by  British  farmers  has  ruled  at  uneconomic  levels.    It  was  urged  strongly  on 
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behalf  of  the  industry  that  poultry  production  could  only  be  made  profitable  in 
competition  with  foreign  supplies  either  through  import  restriction  or  a  duty. 
In  1933  a  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound  was  imposed  on  foreign  imports.  Supplies 
from  the  Empire  remained  free,  except  those  from  the  Irish  Free  State  which 
are  the  subject  of  special  legislation. 

Both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  have  been  uninfluenced  by  this  measure, 
but  the  net  price  to  foreign  producers  has  been  affected  considerably.  Relatively 
the  specific  charge  is  greater  on  light  than  on  heavy  chickens,  and  producers  may 
be  unable  to  continue  to  supply  the  great  volume  that  the  trade  requires,  in 
which  case  either  the  demand  will  fall  off  or  be  partially  switched  to  the  larger 
birds.  Breeding  programs  are  almost  certain  to  be  restricted,  particularly  in 
those  countries  that  export  for  the  most  part  light-weight  chickens.  Even  the 
breeders  of  3-  to  3-2-pound  weights  may  plan  to  curtail  the  hatchings.  In  antici- 
pation of  a  gradual  change  in  the  sources  of  supply,  importers  and  wholesalers 
will  probably  give  more  attention  to  Empire  supplies,  and  generally  will  be  the 
more  disposed  to  represent  the  merits  of  the  heavy  chickens.  The  new  situation 
should  awaken  a  keener  interest  in  Canadian  chickens  on  the  part  of  wholesaler 
and  retailer,  the  two  classes  of  middlemen  operating  between  the  shipper  and  the 
consumer,  making  the  prospects  more  promising  than  they  have  been  for  some 
time  past.  The  responsibility,  however,  chiefly  rests  with  Canadian  producers 
and  shippers. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  QUALITY  POULTRY 

The  preference  that  has  been  granted  on  the  imports  of  Empire  poultry 
makes  a  clean  line  of  demarcation  between  past  business  and  future  opportuni- 
ties. The  excellent  standards  of  quality  and  method  shown  in  Canadian  poultry 
shipments  packed  in  1933  and  exported  early  in  1934  surpassed  any  effort  of  the 
past  ten  years.  Better  standards  are  possible,  however,  and  those  for  the  1934 
pack,  having  regard  to  future  trade  possibilities,  should  be  as  near  perfection  as 
possible.  No  detail  is  too  small  to  merit  the  closest  attention  and  supervision. 
Buyers  for  the  best  trade  look  upon  defects  pertaining  to  the  appearance  of  either 
the  package  or  its  contents  as  avoidable.  The  precedent  set  in  the  first  year's 
exports  of  chilled  turkeys  from  the  Dominion  is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be 
done,  and  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  trade  in  these  shipments  was  reflected 
in  the  second  year's  business.  Similar  goodwill  and  co-operation  from  the  trade 
can  be  enlisted  by  a  concerted  attack  on  the  problem  of  quality  standards  in 
chickens  possessing  excellence  comparable  to  the  chilled  turkeys. 

PREFERRED  WEIGHTS 

The  general  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  for  medium-weight 
chickens,  3  to  3^  pounds,  but  when  the  cost  becomes  too  high  many  consumers 
readily  substitute  other  foods.  These  weights  suit  small  families  as  well  as 
many  hotels  and  restaurants.  The  to  2i-pound  weights  are  sold  to  the  fancy 
or  select  trade,  while  the  heavy  weights,  generally  supposed  to  be  unpopular  but 
actually  more  economical,  find  their  principal  outlet  with  shipping  companies 
and  a  section  of  the  household,  hotel,  and  restaurant  trades  whose  purchases  are 
based  primarily  on  considerations  of  economy. 

These  broad  divisions  of  the  trade  have  become  rather  well  defined  and 
standardized,  and  based  on  them,  and  on  the  instinctive  conservatism  of  British 
firms,  business  passes  regularly  with  practically  no  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
demand.  The  ruling  circumstances  favouring  the  trade  in  birds  other  than  the 
heavy  weights  are:  (1)  long-established  connections;  (2)  ample  and  regular 
supplies;  (3)  shipments  principally  consigned  for  sale  on  shipper's  account;  (4) 
uniformity  in  the  weights  per  bird  in  each  box  and  in  bulk;  (5)  attractive  appear- 
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ance  and  neatness  of  pack;  (6)  the  neatness  of  the  box  and  the  stencilling;  (7) 
retail  and  consumer  preference  for  fresh  chickens  and  the  relative  unpopularity 
of  the  frozen  product. 

Not  all  the  Continental  poultry  is  shipped  in  fresh  or  chilled  condition. 
Russian  chickens,  for  example,  are  frozen,  but  their  superior  conformation  as 
compared  with  any  others  makes  a  particularly  strong  appeal  to  buyers.  The 
percentage  of  breast  meat  is  very  high,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  conformation  of  the  partridge  or  the  Western  Canada  prairie  chicken 
is  approximated.  Their  appearance  is  good,  even  if  they  are  somewhat  under- 
fleshed,  which  seldom  is  the  case.  They  are  always  neatly  prepared,  sorted,  and 
packed.  Unfortunately  they  sell  cheap,  and  being  sent  on  consignment  in  large 
numbers,  they  dominate  the  market  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  frozen 
poultry  are  in  demand. 

The  proximity  of  the  other  main  sources  of  foreign  supplies  and  the  advan- 
tages of  cheap  and  abundant  labour  make  for  effective  specialization.  The 
steadiness  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  light  and  medium  weights  produced  and 
exported  as  fresh  and  unfrozen  chickens  has  therefore  been  cemented  closely  and 
firmly. 

To  compete  effectively  with  heavy-weight  birds  taken  from  frozen  storage 
stocks,  the  immediate  problem  of  suppliers,  apart  from  that  of  weight,  is  the 
absence  of  appeal  to,  or  goodwill  on  the  part  of,  the  wholesalers.  Obtaining 
adequate  supplies  of  the  other  kinds,  they  are  indisposed  to  trouble  about  any- 
thing different  that  does  not  involve  a  price  concession,  and  not  infrequently  a 
substantial  one — too  substantial  to  encourage  either  immediate  or  future  busi- 
ness. They  have  taken  the  view  that  as  the  tonnage  of  medium-  and  light-weight 
chickens  arriving  regularly  was  ample  and  the  demand  dovetailed  with  it,  there 
is  no  advantage  in,  or  necessity  for,  an  effort  to  popularize  the  heavy-weight 
birds  such  as  Canadian  producers  have  been  breeding  and  shipping,  and  they 
rather  fear  that  such  an  effort  might  create  dissatisfaction  among  customers  now 
well  content  with  the  service. 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Great  Britain  imports  poultry  from  twenty-six  different  countries,  four  of 
which  are  Empire  and  twenty-two  foreign.  The  total  imports  in  1933  slightly 
exceeded  500,000  cwts.,  of  which  the  overseas  Dominions  and  Colonies  are 
credited  with  117,000  cwts.  and  foreign  countries  with  383,000  cwts. 

The  quantities  coming  from  the  respective  sources  within  these  two  divisions 
have  altered  appreciably  during  recent  years,  especially  among  foreign  countries. 
The  following,  abstracted  from  a  table  published  by  the  Market  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  shows  the  supplies  from  the  prin- 
cipal sources  for  the  six  years  1928  to  1933,  together  with  the  changes  during 
that  period: — 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Country- 

Figures  in 

1,000  Cwts. 

Irish  Free  State.  .  . . 

106.4 

126.9 

115.7 

109.4 

104.3 

102.6 

1.6 

1.0 

0.6 

0.5 

12.0 

10.8 

2.5 

7.7 

3.1 

'  2.6 

1.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

40.9 

44.4 

85.7 

118.2 

105.9 

171.2 

61.1 

121.9 

126.4 

181.3 

116.5 

43.5 

5.8 

7.7 

25.5 

24.9 

31.0 

39.1 

24.1 

30.7 

43.9 

49.7 

25.1 

24.9 

Poland  

0.3 

6.8 

14.3 

18.5 

'io.i 

65.1 

37.2 

38.5 

18.2 

8.8 

1.5 

1.0 

4.7 

16.7 

4.2 

7.8 

31.4 

34.8 

53.5 

48.7 

11.9 

5.6 

Italy  

21.7 

20.0 

14.7 

13.3 

13.2 

4.4 

Belgium  

21.0 

16.2 

10.1 

10.1 

2.8 

1.4 
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Country 

1928 
71.5 

1929  1930 

Figures  in 
43.5  8.2 

1931  1932 
1,000  Cwts. 

1933 

3.5 

4.0 

5.2 

10.4 

16. 

1 

19.5 

0.8 

0.2 

1.9 

2.9 

4. 

1 

6.6 

United  States .... 

19.0 

9.7 

13.3 

14.1 

2. 

6 

11.7 

0.1 

12.9 

4.0 

7.4 

10. 

6 

3.2 

Total  Empire . .  . 

110.0 

129.1 

116.3 

112.6 

124, 

.3 

116.8 

Total  foreign  . .  . 

380.2 

425.0 

453.6 

552.9 

389. 

.6 

383.6 

Total  all  countries 

490.2 

554.1 

569.9 

665.5 

513 

.9 

500.4 

The  total  imports  in  1913  were  278,400  cwts.,  of  which  Empire  countries  sup- 
plied practically  nothing.  Russia,  which  then  included  Latvia  and  Lithuania, 
contributed  about  120,000  cwts.  The  United  States,  France,  China,  Hungary, 
and  Italy,  in  the  order  mentioned,  were  responsible  for  the  balance,  apart  from 
a  few  contributions  by  several  of  the  Continental  countries.  Among  the  heaviest 
shippers  the  Irish  Free  State,  Holland,  and  Yugoslavia  are  the  only  three  that 
have  kept  the  volume  almost  constant,  while  Canada,  Argentina,  Poland,  and 
Hungary  show  increased  business  during  the  last  three  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  pronounced  falling  off  in  the  imports  from  Russia,  France, 
Austria,  Italy,  Belgium  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  China. 

Turkeys  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  total  imports  of  poultry  in  1 933,  accord- 
ing to  a  table  compiled  by  the  Market  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Imperial 
Economic  Committee: — 

Chickens*  Turkeys  Other  Kinds 
Country  Figures  in  1,000  Cwts. 

Irish  Free  State  

Canada   

Australia  

Hungary  

Russia  

Yugoslavia  

Netherlands  , 

Poland  

France   

Germany  

Norway  

Austria  , 

Italy  . .   

Lithuania  

Denmark  

Roumania  

United  States  

Argentina  

Uruguay   

China  

Other  foreign  countries  

Total  Empire  

Total  foreign  

Total  all  countries  

*  Including  fowls  and  old  hens. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  the  imports  of  poultry  fell  by  50,878  cwts. 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  Details  are  as  follows: — 

Country 

Irish  Free  State  

Other  British  countries  

Russia  

Netherlands  

France   

Austria  

Hungary  

Yugoslavia  

Other  foreign  countries  


37 

58 

7 

1 

9 

1 

2 

1 

53 

106 

12 

40 

3 

7 

-3i 

1 

22 

3 

13 

'  '4 

1 

8 

1 

"7 

1 

5 

"i 

2 

"3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

"i 

2 

2 

'  i 

4 

8 

'i6 

"i 

6 

*3 

"i 

"i 

3 

40 

68 

8 

159 

187 

38 

199 

255 

46 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

36.616 

34,687 

51,696 

6.318 

10.686 

10.628 

107,257 

42,388 

8.683 

20,401 

19,858 

8.371 

956 

649 

229 

11.050 

2.230 

2.978 

16.254 

54.791 

34.486 

6.070 

17,596 

9.378 

53.497 

52,002 

57,560 

Total 


258,419 


234,887 


184,009 
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ENGLISH  HONEY  PRICES 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  19,  1934. — Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  British  Bee- 
keepers' Association  to  bring  together  all  the  producers  of  honey,  and  especially 
to  improve  the  present  methods  of  marketing  the  English  product.  The  diffi- 
culties, however,  have  proved  great,  because  of  the  essentially  individualistic 
character  of  the  many  small  producers  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  some  measure  of  success  seems  to  have  attended  the  effort, 
since  certain  arrangements  have  now  been  made  to  stabilize  home  prices  on  an 
economic  level,  and  the  Beekeepers'  Association  have  arranged  to  issue  periodical 
price  recommendations  for  first-grade  English  honey. 

Recently  honey  prices,  despite  the  heavy  carry-over  of  the  1933  crop,  have 
been  on  the  whole  well  maintained.  It  has  been  considered  desirable,  neverthe- 
less, to  take  steps  to  improve  the  position,  more  especially  in  view  of  this 
season's  honey  crop,  which  is  above  the  average  in  size.  Price  protection  has 
been  particularly  desirable  in  assisting  marketing  through  the  retailer.  In  the1 
past  it  frequently  happened  that  a  retailer  suffered  price  depreciation  through- 
out the  season,  so  that  the  price  fixing  which  is  now  proposed,  if  maintained, 
should  protect  the  retailer  against  price-cutting  by  producers  of  British  honey. 

The  first  list  of  recommended  prices  compiled  by  the  Association,  after 
consideration  of  reports  from  well-known  honey  producers,  is  as  follows: — 
Retail — Sections,  2s.  each;  1-lb.  jars,  Is.  6d.;  ^-lb.  jars,  lOd. 

Wholesale. — Discount,  25  per  cent,  and  extracted  honey  in  bulk,  90s.  per  112  lbs.  net. 

These  prices  do  not  include  heather  honey,  and  are,  both  for  retail  and  trade 
purposes,  on  a  carriage  forward  basis. 

A  detailed  report  on  the  market  for  Canadian  honey  in  the  London  area 
was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1526  (April  29,  1933),  and 
should  be  read  by  those  interested  in  the  situation.  No  import  statistics  are! 
yet  available  for  the  current  year,  or  indeed  for  1933,  the  latest  being  for  the 
calendar  year  1932. 

SCOTTISH    FLOUR  PRICES 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes  under 
date  October  11,  1934,  that  an  average  price  of  home-milled  and  imported 
straight-run  flour  is  now  published  there  every  Thursday.  This  figure  is  pre- 
pared from  prices  supplied  by  the  Glasgow  "Flour  Millers'  Association,  and  the 
Scottish  Flour  Trade  Association,  and  is  the  official  quotation  regulating  the 
prices  of  bread  in  Scotland. 

The  declared  average  price  of  straight-run  Manitoban  flour  as  at  this  date 
is  29s.  9d.  per  sack  of  280  pounds,  including  quota  payment  of  4s.  per  sack.  This 
is  equivalent  to  a  c.i.f.  price  of  23s.  9d. 

Quotations  for  imported  flours  on  October  10  were  as  follows:  Spring  patent 
(per  280  pounds)  at  equal  to  23s.  to  25s.  6d.  c.i.f.;  American  winter  (per  280 
pounds)  at  equal  to  32s.  5d.  to  34s.  2d.  c.i.f.;  Australian  (per  280  pounds)  at 
equal  to  19s.  to  21s.  c.i.f. 

Bran,  medium  (per  112  pounds),  was  quoted  at  6s.  9d.  ex  mill. 
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SCOTTISH  CROP  RETURNS 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  17,  1934. — The  feature  of  the  returns  of  acreage  for  1933, 
just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  is  an  increase  of 
26,314  acres,  or  50  per  cent,  in  the  area  under  wheat  as  compared  with  1932. 

The  Wheat  Act  became  law  on  May  12,  1932,  and  the  season  1932-33  was 
the  first  in  which  it  could  effectively  influence  wheat-growing.  The  area  under 
wheat  is  the  largest  since  the  year  1919.  Of  the  total,  4,194  acres  were  spring- 
sown.  The  estimated  total  production  is  93,000  tons,  or  417,000  quarters,  as 
compared  with  60,000  tons,  or  270,000  quarters,  in  1932.  The  yield  per  acre, 
23-7  cwts.,  or  42-6  bushels,  is  the  highest  on  record,  exceeding  the  ten-years' 
average  by  2-5  cwts.,  or  3-8  bushels. 

The  area  under  potatoes,  152,513  acres,  is  greater  than  that  of  1932  by  3,974 
acres  and  exceeds  the  decennial  average  by  12,987  acres.  This  is  the  largest 
acreage  recorded  since  1922.  Turnips  and  swedes  were  grown  on  351,653  acres, 
an  increase  of  3,189  acres  over  1932,  but  under  the  decennial  average  by  29,398 
acres;  and  mangolds  were  grown  on  1,389  acres,  an  increase  of  317  acres,  or 
29-6  per  cent,  over  1932.  Sugar  beet,  with  an  area  of  1,706  acres,  shows  an 
increase  of  1,041  acres,  or  156-5  per  cent,  over  1932. 

The  area  under  rotation  grasses  and  clover,  1,477,507  acres,  shows  a  decrease 
of  33,956  acres  as  compared  with  1932  and  is  28.056  acres  below  the  ten-years' 
average.  The  total  production  of  hay  from  rotation  grasses  and  clover,  623,000 
tons,  shows  a  decrease  of  36,000  tons  when  compared  with  the  previous  year's 
figure. 

The  area  under  permanent  grass  amounted  to  1,583,628  acres,  greater  than 
that  of  1932  by  7,574  acres,  or  0-5  per  cent,  and  than  the  decennial  average  by 
67,597  acres,  or  4-5  per  cent.  The  estimated  total  production  of  hay  from  per- 
manent grass,  271,000  tons,  shows  an  increase  of  10,000  tons  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  yield  per  acre  of  timothy  meadows,  42-8  cwts.,  shows  a 
decrease  of  3-7  cwts.  from  that  of  the  preceding  year,  but  the  total  production, 
110,000  tons,  is  3,000  tons  more  than  in  1932.  Other  meadows  yielded  162,000 
tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  8,000  tons.  The  total  production  of  hay  of  all  kinds, 
895,000  tons,  is  25,000  tons  below  last  year's  figure. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
imports 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  October  16,  1934. — As  shown  by  the  following  com- 
parison, the  island's  import  trade  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 
was  rather  better  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1933: — 

Total  Imports  into  Jamaica,  excluding  Parcels  Post,  Six  Months  ending  June  30 


From  1933  Per  Cent  1934  Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom   £  875,156        41.5  £  752,836  34.6 

United  States   353,707         16.8  410,585  19.0 

Canada   323,361         15.3  357.529  16.4 

Japan   96,056          4.5  165,707  7.6 

All  other  countries   461,495         21.9  486,374  22.4 


Total   £2,109,775       100.0       £2,173,031  100.0 


Imports  by  parcel  post  for  the  six-month  periods  ending  June  30,  1934  and 
1933,  were  £68,623  and  £69,100  respectively. 

Another  indication  of  improvement  is  the  considerable  increase  in  collec- 
tions of  customs  duties  and  package  tax  this  year  as  compared  with  last.  Dur- 
ing the  six  months  ending  September  30,  1934,  customs  duties  yielded  £485,067, 
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and  package  tax,  which  really  is  a  species  of  customs  duties,  £37,474,  the  total 
being  £522,541.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  1933  the  yield  of  customs  duties 
was  £444,004,  and  of  package  tax  £38,817  (total  £482,821).  Business  has 
improved  during  the  past  few  months,  following  the  recovery  of  the  banana 
industry  from  the  disasters  of  1932  and  1933. 

The  above  table  indicates  that  during  the  present,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Japan  have  increased  their  respective 
shares  of  Jamaica's  import  trade,  while  the  United  Kingdom  has  lost  some 
ground.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  gain  is  largely  due  to 
the  more  favourable  rates  of  exchange  (from  the  American  and  Canadian  sell- 
ing viewpoint)  which  have  prevailed  for  some  time  past.  Japan's  gain  is 
attributable  to  the  very  low  prices  at  which  her  goods  were  sold ;  but  this 
Japanese  competition  was  checked  by  tariff  legislation  in  June  last.  Before  this 
legislation  was  enacted,  the  chief  articles  imported  into  Jamaica  from  Japan 
were  cotton  and  rayon  piece-goods,  and  various  articles  of  apparel.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Japanese  percentage  for  the  latter  half  of  the  current  year  will  show  a 
substantial  decline. 

EXPORTS 

The  colony's  export  trade  is  being  fairly  well  maintained,  although  the 
prices  in  overseas  markets  are,  on  the  whole,  low.  Total  exports  during  the 
period  under  review  were  valued  at  £1,218,685,  compared  with  £1,245,069  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  The  banana  industry,  which  accounts  in  a 
normal  year  for  over  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of  all 
commodities,  has  almost  completely  recovered  from  the  hurricanes  that  occurred 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  spread  of  "  Panama  disease,"  which  renders 
the  soil  unfit  for  banana  cultivation,  is,  however,  causing  some  concern  to  the 
planters  as  well  as  to  the  public  authorities,  especially  as  the  heavy  rains  of 
the  past  eighteen  months  appear  to  have  accelerated  the  rate  of  spread.  No 
cure  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  experiments  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Government's  scientific  officers  during  the  past  several  years  in  an  effort  to 
breed  a  species  of  banana  immune  to  the  disease  and  at  the  same  time  as  sale- 
able as  the  present  variety  have  yielded  encouraging  results.  A  government- 
aided  scheme  to  insure  banana  cultivations  against  damage  by  hurricane  is  being 
considered. 

The  sugar  industry,  which  is  second  in  importance  to  that  of  bananas,  has 
been  considerably  developed  during  the  past  two  years.  The  acreage  under  cane 
cultivation  has  been  extended,  and  some  new  machinery  installed.  The  1934-35 
sugar  crop,  which  is  due  to  begin  shortly,  is  estimated  at  76,000  long  tons;  that 
for  1933-34  was  72,500  tons.  In  the  latter  season  about  6,750  puncheons  of  rum 
were  distilled ;  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to  estimate  the  rum  production  during 
1934-35  because  the  estates  now  distil  rum  only  against  orders  received. 

PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED 

The  following  table  gives  comparative  figures,  for  1933  and  1934,  of  the 
quantities  of  the  ten  principal  articles  exported  from  Jamaica  in  their  present 
order  of  importance  as  regards  value: — 


1933  1934 

Jan.  1-Sept.  30  Jan.  1-Sept.  29 

Bananas  stems           8,299,322  11,428,393 

Sugar  long  tons               38,327  46,000 

Coffee  lbs.           8,509,008  5,859,900 

Coconuts  number          27,499,779  27,724,450 

Logwood  extract  cwts.  (112  lbs.)                20,917  16,880 

Pimento  cwts.               62.390  82,062 

Logwood  tons               20,058  14,005 

Grapefruit  packages               55,977  122,444 

Rum  gallons              308,326  385,871 

Oranges  packages               56.437  32,656 
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The  much  larger  quantity  of  grapefruit  shipped  this  year  than  last  is  the 
result  of  the  considerable  development  of  this  industry  that  has  been  proceeding 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  decline  in  shipments  of  oranges  is  mainly  due 
to  the  low  prices  realizable  in  the  principal  countries  of  consumption.  The 
Jamaican  citrus  planters  have  lately  organized  a  citrus  exchange  through  which 
they  plan  to  do  their  export  trade.  The  purpose  in  view  is  to  ensure  orderly 
marketing  and  to  check  excessive  competition  among  growers  for  business  offer- 
ing. 

The  large  factory  in  Kingston  owned  by  the  Jamaica  Coconut  Producers 
Association  Limited,  which  manufactures  edible  oil  for  the  local  market,  was 
badly  damaged  by  fire  some  months  ago,  but  has  since  resumed  operations. 
Experiments  have  been  made  by  other  interests  in  the  manufacture  of  soya  bean 
oil.  Considerable  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  promotion  of  local  manufac- 
turing enterprises. 

The  possibilities  of  increasing  the  local  production  of  milk  and  butter,  and 
also  of  improving  the  position  of  the  stock-breeding  industry,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable economic  importance,  are  receiving  attention  from  interested  parties 
and  also  from  the  Government.  A  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  inquired 
into  this  matter  about  a  year  ago,  and  presented  a  report  which  recommended 
increases  of  import  duties  on  butter,  and  also  on  various  kinds  of  meats,  but  the 
Legislative  Council  did  not  agree  to  these  proposals.  It  was  felt,  however,  that 
something  could  and  should  be  done  to  assist  the  industry,  and  another  com- 
mittee was  named  to  make  investigations,  which  are  still  proceeding. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

Collections  of  Government  revenue  are  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  expen- 
diture is  being  kept  as  low  as  possible.  For  the  first  three  months  (ending  June 
30)  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  which  is  the  latest  available  period  of  record,  total 
revenue  was  £468,704  and  total  expenditure  £446,902.  The  totals  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1933  were  £469,103  and  £446,903  respectively.  Collections 
of  customs  duties  and  package  tax  during  the  six  months  ending  September  30, 
1933  and  1934,  are  given  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  The  Government's  financial 
position  is  decidedly  good.  Authority  has  lately  been  given  to  the  Kingston 
municipal  authorities  to  raise  a  loan  of  £225,000  for  public  improvements.  Plans 
are  also  being  made  for  extending  the  water  supply  system  in  the  city  and 
suburbs.  The  question  of  improving  the  island's  harbours  has  been  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Government  for  some  time  past,  and  it  has  lately  been  decided 
to  dredge  one  of  the  smaller  harbours.  The  contract  for  the  work  has  been 
awarded. 

GENERAL 

On  the  whole  business  is  rather  better  to-day  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and 
if  the  colony  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape  a  hurricane  during  the  remainder  of 
the  hurricane  season,  of  which  there  are  only  five  or  six  weeks  left,  the  present 
year  will  have  been  one  of  moderate  recovery  and  the  prospects  for  1935  will  be 
distinctly  good.  A  lack  of  promptitude  in  meeting  financial  obligations  is  still 
noticeable  among  the  smaller  traders;  nevertheless,  the  country's  business  struc- 
ture remains,  as  a  whole,  unimpaired,  despite  the  world-wide  economic  depres- 
sion, and  the  hurricanes,  droughts,  and  floods  that  have  afflicted  Jamaica  during 
the  past  three  years  or  so. 

Registration  of  Business  Names  Law. — The  Government  is  taking  steps  to 
give  effect  to  the  Registration  of  Business  Names  Law,  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council  some  months  ago.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  rules  have  lately 
been  promulgated  setting  forth  the  forms  in  which  applications  to  register  must 
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be  made — as  relating  to  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations.  A  good  deal 
of  information  is  required,  chiefly  the  nature  and  principal  place  or  places  of 
the  business;  and  the  names,  addresses,  nationality,  and  photographs  of  the 
owners  or  partners  as  the  case  may  be.  Every  person  and  company  engaged  in 
commerce  in  the  island  must  be  registered.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  a  means 
whereby  responsibility  for  commercial  debts  may  be  definitely  placed  where  it 
properly  belongs,  in  order  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  a  certain  class  of  trader 
to  defraud  his  creditors  after  becoming  bankrupt — a  practice  that  unfortunately 
has  been  growing  during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  legislation 
will  help  to  reduce  trade  losses  consequent  on  bankruptcy. 

Tourist  Trade. — Considerable  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  development  of 
the  tourist  trade.  The  Jamaica  Tourist  Trade  Development  Board  is  about  to 
launch  an  extensive  publicity  campaign  in  Canada.  This  no  doubt  will  be 
furthered  by  the  enterprise  of  a  well-known  Canadian  newspaper  which  in  the 
near  future  will  publish  a  series  of  supplements  dealing  with  the  British  West 
Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  trade  and  travel  between  these  colonies  and 
the  Dominion.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Jamaica  Imperial  Associa- 
tion, a  strong  local  body  representing  agricultural  and  commercial  interests,  has 
laid  plans  for  more  effective  advertising  of  Jamaica  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


NEW  ZEALAND  BUDGET  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  September  26,  1934. — The  New  Zealand  budget  was  brought  down 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  August  23  by  the  Right  Honourable  J.  G. 
Coates,  Minister  of  Finance.  The  statement  of  actual  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1933,  showed  a  deficit  of  £709,000  as  against  an 
estimated  deficit  of  £2,094,000,  but  the  new  budget  for  1934-35  forecasts  a  small 
surplus  after  allowing  for  decreases  in  emergency  taxation,  increases  in  salaries 
and  wages,  and  partial  restoration  of  deductions  to  which  certain  pensions  were 
subject. 

Buoyant  revenues  in  the  closing  months  of  the  past  financial  year,  which 
have  been  maintained  to  date,  have  improved  the  anticipated  results  of  the 
1933-34  financial  year,  and  are  estimated  to  provide  a  surplus  in  the  current 
year  of  £8,000. 

A  5  per  cent  increase  in  the  salaries  and  wages  of  public  servants,  which 
applies  also  to  Members  of  Parliament,  has  been  made  retroactive  to  April  1 
last,  while  a  reduction  of  2d.  in  the  pound  in  the  rate  of  emergency  unemploy- 
ment taxation  on  salaries,  wages,  and  income  is  to  date  from  October  1,  1934. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1934-35  is  £24,252.000,  which  is  £759,000  more 
than  last  year's  receipts.  The  1933-34  total,  however,  included  £2,000,000  from 
reserves;  this  year  only  £300,000  is  being  drawn  from  that  source.  Customs 
duties  are  expected  to  yield  £7,600,000,  an  increase  of  £1,115,000  on  last  year's 
figure,  and  income  tax  to  yield  £3,650,000,  an  increase  of  £690,000,  based  on 
improved  trade  conditions.  The  sales  tax  is  unaltered  at  5  per  cent,  but  an 
increase  of  £300,000  in  yield  is  expected. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  £24,244,000.  Last  year's 
expenditure  was  £24,202,027. 

The  allocation  of  expenditure  is  considerably  altered,  as  the  cost  of  debt 
services  is  reduced  by  £620,000,  due  to  the  budget  receiving  a  full  year's  benefit 
from  the  public  debt  conversion  operations  to  lower  interest  levels  and  to  large 
savings  in  interest  on  treasury  bills  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  Zealand.   A  further  substantial  saving  is  effected  because  the  estimates 
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of  the  cost  of  exchange  on  London  for  normal  requirements  show  a  decrease  in 
comparison  with  last  year's  expenditure  of  £492,000.  The  most  notable  increases 
in  the  estimates  are  in  respect  to  defence  services,  naval,  military,  and  air,  due 
to  the  proposed  expenditure  for  improved  coastal  fortifications  and  additional 
aircraft.  Of  the  total  increase  of  £260,000,  the  outlay  on  military  aviation  at 
£228,031  is  some  £180,000  more  than  the  previous  year,  a  very  large  propor- 
tionate increase.  This  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  twelve  new  aeroplanes  to  be 
purchased. 

Reduction  is  noticeable  in  the  agricultural  vote,  the  principal  reason  being 
the  alteration  in  the  schedule  of,  and  the  decrease  in,  the  subsidy  formerly  paid 
on  freight  rates  on  certain  farm  products  and  the  lowering  of  the  subsidy  to 
manufacturers  of  fertilizers. 

As  regards  public  works  net  capital  expenditure,  a  sum  of  £3,068,000  from 
loan  funds  has  been  voted  as  against  £2,022,768  spent  last  year.  This  includes 
the  erection  of  the  first  of  a  number  of  new  administrative  blocks  of  buildings 
to  house  Government  departments  in  Wellington  and  Auckland,  at  present 
located  in  rented  premises,  and  also  further  expenditure  on  hydro-electric 
schemes,  telegraph  extension,  and  road  development.  A  sum  of  £375,000  is  pro- 
vided for  the  settlement  on  the  land  of  unemployed  workers.  In  general,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  moderate  extension  of  public  works  that  will  accelerate 
employment  on  economically  sound  lines. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1934-35  as  well  as  the  appro- 
priations and  actual  results  of  the  past  year  are  set  out  below: — 


REVENUE 


Taxation 

Customs  

Beer  duty  

Sales  tax  

Film  hire  tax  

Gold  export  duty  

Highways  

Stamp  and  death  duties 

Land  tax  

Income  tax  

Miscellaneous  


Total  taxation  .  . 
Interest  receipts 
Other  receipts  . . 
From  reserves  .  . 


Total  revenue 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Actual 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1933-34 

£  7,600,000 

£  6,200,000 

£  6,485,013 

625,000 

650,000 

655,464 

2,150,000 

1,750,000 

1,847,333 

45.000 

30,000 

32,960 

120,000 

140,000 

117,090 

1,860,000 

1,650,000 

1,703,527 

2,730,000 

2,600,000 

2,712,855 

480,000 

450,000 

498,978 

3,650,000 

2.700.000 

2,961,243 

45,000 

44,000 

45,366 

£19,305.000 

£16,214,000 

£17,059,829 

2.885,000 

2,551,000 

2,863,856 

1,762,000 

1,541,000 

1,569,064 

300,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

£24,252,000 

£22,306,000 

£23,492,749 

EXPENDITURE 


Debt  services  

Exchange  

Transfer  of  highways  revenue 
Other  permanent  appropriations 
Annual  votes — 

Social  services  

Other  votes  


Total  main  estimates  

Additional  superannuation  sub- 
sidies  

Five  per  cent  increase  in  salaries 
and  wages  

Five  per  cent  increase  in  old  age 
pensions  

Other  supplementary  estimates  .  . 

Total  expenditure  


Estimated 
1934-35 

Estimated 
1933-34 

Actual 
1933-34 

£  9,777.000 
1,305,000 
1,362,000 
409,000 

£10,445.000 
1,790,000 
1,179.000 
340,000 

£10,397,332 
1,797,188 
1,201,837 
353,797 

6,961,000 
3,791,000 

6.900,000 
3,597,000 

6,841,819 
3,610,054 

£23,605,000 

£24,251,000 

£24,202,027 

200,000 

205,000 

34,000 
200,000 

149,000 

£24,244.000 

£24,400,000 

£24,202,027 
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The  considerable  improvement  in  all  major  sources  of  revenue  in  the  last  year 
can  be  gauged  from  the  above  tables,  which  show  that  taxation  receipts  exceeded 
the  budget  estimate  by  over  £845,000,  the  principal  items  in  excess  being:  cus- 
toms duties,  £285,000:  income  tax,  £261,000;  stamp  and  death  duties,  £113,000; 
sales  tax,  £97,000.  The  total  taxation  receipts  exceeded  the  amount  obtained 
in  the  previous  year  from  similar  sources  by  £1,455,000. 

Other  revenues  not  brought  into  account  in  the  budget  estimates  are  those 
specially  earmarked  for  unemployment  relief.  The  revenue  from  unemployment 
taxes  last  year  was  £4,427,000,  of  which  £428,500  was  derived  from  the  quarterly 
levy,  £2,892,000  from  salaries  and  wages  tax,  and  £1,106,500  from  the  special 
charge  on  other  income.  This  shows  in  the  aggregate  a  larger  figure  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  is  indicative  of  a  general  improvement  in  employment,  while 
the  fund  had  a  credit  balance  of  £621,500  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year.  A 
reduced  tax  rate  is  now  in  force.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  of 
administering  the  fund  was  2-65  per  cent. 


The  public  debt  of  New  Zealand  as  at  March  31,  1934.  was  as  follows: — 


With  the  greater  part  of  the  debt  domiciled  in  England,  the  25  per  cent 
exchange  rate  is  a  very  important  consideration  with  respect  to  interest  pay- 
ments in  London.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  however,  the  benefits  accru- 
ing to  the  country  at  large  from  the  higher  exchange  are  such  as  to  outweigh  the 
disadvantages,  and  no  marked  effect  on  internal  prices  was  apparent  during  the 
year  reviewed. 

The  budget  has  been  well  received,  and  the  tendency  towards  reduction  in 
taxation  with  prospects  of  further  steps  along  those  lines  is  welcomed  as  a  sign 
of  general  improvement  by  the  commercial  community. 

The  Government  is  interested  in  land  mortgages  to  a  great  extent.  There 
are  various  departments  with  large  sums  at  loan,  chiefly  moneys  borrowed  abroad 
over  a  period  of  years,  following  a  national  development  policy  inaugurated 
about  forty  years  ago.  For  example,  the  State  Advances  Department  has  capital 
amounts  of  £44,880,936  on  loan,  while  the  Lands  Department,  the  Rural  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Board,  and  other  State  intermediaries  are  deeply  interested  in 
mortgage  investments. 

It  is  proposed  to  amalgamate  these  various  bodies  by  the  creation  of  a 
National  Mortgage  Corporation  on  a  basis  somewhat  similar  to  the  Reserve 
Bank,  as  it  is  realized  that  the  situation  generally  is  complicated  and  that  there 
is  need  for  a  sound  method  of  liquidating  the  position  and  of  strengthening  con- 
fidence in  mortgage  investments.  While  the  plan  was  referred  to  in  the  budget 
speech,  it  is  not  the  present  intention  of  the  Government  to  proceed  with  legis- 
lation before  next  session.  Theoretical  land  values  are  such  that  the  average 
mortgage  on  properties  of  from  50  to  75  acres  was  over  £24  per  acre  and  on 
farms  of  from  100  to  150  acres  it  was  over  £16  per  acre,  according  to  the  statistics 
gathered  in  1928.  The  average  per  acre  on  smaller  properties  is  still  higher,  and 
these  circumstances  have,  with  the  fall  in  prices  of  agricultural  products,  resulted 
in  a  situation  where  the  equity  of  the  first  mortgage  is  at  times  seriously  impaired 
and  that  of  any  subsequent  charge  is  often  non-existent,  so  that  despite  lowered 
interest  rates  there  is  a  wide  gap  to  be  bridged  in  facilitating  the  refinancing 
of  existing  debts,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  capital  amount. 


PUBLIC  DEBT 


Domicile 


London  .... 
Australia  .  . 
New  Zealand 


£160,908,105 
2,908,150 
138,975,741 


£302,791,996 
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The  Minister  of  Finance  commented  on  the  general  movement  in  interest 
rates,  which  is  still  downward,  and  stated  that  the  Government's  efforts  in  effect- 
ing reductions  in  deposit  rates  were  intended  to  facilitate  a  further  reduction  in 
lending  rates,  particularly  for  bank  overdrafts.  He  expects  a  further  substantial 
reduction  in  the  bank  overdraft  rate  for  best  accounts  (at  present  5  per  cent) 
in  November  next. 

General  statistical  factors  that  point  to  recovery  in  various  lines  are  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  licensed,  which  at  June  20,  1934,  was  156,807  (includ- 
ing 14,365  motor  cycles)  compared  with  146,994  (including  14,143  motor  cycles) 
at  June  30,  1933.  The  New  Zealand  Government  Railways'  operating  revenue 
improved  from  £5,339,075  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1933,  to  £5,628,835 
in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1934,  while  the  percentage  of  expenditure  to  revenue 
was  90-54  in  the  former  year  but  improved  to  86-65  in  the  later  period. 

The  value  of  merchandise  exports  for  the  twelve  months  ended  July,  1934, 
was  £48,616,257  as  against  £38,814,683  at  the  end  of  July,  1933.  Imports  also 
showed  an  increase  and  amounted  to  £22,921,722  for  the  year  ended  July,  1934, 
against  £21,763,367  in  the  year  ended  July,  1933. 

Building  activity  is  one  factor  that  has  shown  no  great  improvement,  permits 
for  new  dwellings  issued  in  July  being  only  79,  the  lowest  figure  recorded  since 
June,  1933,  when  the  number  was  only  47.  For  the  twelve  months  ended  July, 
1934,  however,  the  total  number  of  permits  for  new  dwellings  was  2,004  as  against 
only  1,101  for  the  similar  period  of  1933,  and  values  for  the  same  comparable 
periods  were  respectively  £1,335,369  and  £696,733. 

Importers  are  preparing  for  a  busier  season  than  for  several  years,  and  the 
outlook,  except  for  the  uncertainty  as  to  meat  quotas  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  very  much  brighter  to-day  than  a  year  ago. 


TRADE  OF  GRENADA  IN  1933 

W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  October  12,  1934. — Grenada,  the  largest  producer  of  spices 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  is  the  seat  of  government  and  the  largest  of  the 
group  of  islands  comprising  the  Colony  of  the  Windward  Islands.  This  volcanic 
island,  with  a  population  of  81.000  (estimated  at  December  31,  1932),  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  production  of  orchard  crops,  cocoa,  nutmegs,  coconuts, 
bananas,  citrus  fruit,  and  cotton.  Most  of  the  land  is  owned  and  worked  by 
peasant  proprietors  who  spend  their  income  in  the  colony,  which  factor  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  satisfactory  condition  of  government  finances. 

The  total  trade  of  Grenada  in  1933,  valued  at  £419,189,  was  £39,484  less 
than  the  total  for  1932.  This  trade  has  been  steadily  falling  for  the  past 
five  years  due  to  low  world  prices  of  cocoa,  nutmegs,  and  mace.  The  volume 
of  exports  has  actually  increased,  and  in  the  case  of  cocoa  the  quality  has  been 
improved  by  rigid  grading  regulations.  Nevertheless,  the  total  value  of  the 
products  exported  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  1925-29  average.  Imports  have 
also  fallen  in  value  and  quantity  to  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  average  for  the 
above-mentioned  period. 

IMPORTS 

Total  imports  in  1933  were  valued  at  £221,120,  a  further  decrease  from  the 
1932  total  of  £259,743.  There  was  no  important  change  in  the  percentages  of 
imports  from  the  leading  countries.  The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  supply  with  goods  valued  at  £98,949  (44-7  per  cent  of  the  total), 
a  reduction  from  the  1932  figure  which  was  £115,762.  Canada  was  second  with 
shipments  valued  at  £39,267  (17-6  per  cent),  a  decrease  from  the  1932  vaiue 
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(£47,628)  and  a  slight  reduction  in  her  share  of  the  total.  The  United  States 
was  the  third  largest  supplier  with  £19,096  (8-6  per  cent),  a  reduction  in  both 
value  and  percentage  from  the  1932  figure  of  £27,287  (10*3  per  cent).  Trini- 
dad, Newfoundland,  and  India  also  were  shippers.  Total  imports  from  the 
Empire  were  valued  at  £182,800  (82  per  cent  of  the  total).  Japan,  Holland, 
and  France  were  the  principal  foreign  shippers  to  Grenada  in  addition  to  the 
United  States. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  from  Grenada,  valued  at  £198,009  in  1933,  were  the  lowest  for  the 
past  ten  years.  The  volume  of  exports  has  been  maintained,  the  quality 
improved,  and  a  valuable  secondary  crop,  bananas,  has  been  planted.  Grenada 
therefore  should  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  any  improvement  in 
general  economic  conditions  and  prices  in  world  markets.  The  development  of 
a  large  banana  industry  is  going  forward  rapidly,  and  it  is  felt  that  Grenada, 
in  view  of  the  necessity  for  small  scattered  plantings,  should  be  in  a  position  to 
control  Panama  disease,  the  chief  factor  operating  against  the  widespread  pro- 
duction of  bananas  in  these  islands.  The  chief  products  exported  from  Grenada 
last  year  in  order  of  importance  were:  cocoa,  £106,535;  nutmegs,  £37,024;  mace, 
£22,476;  lime  oil,  £6,613;  and  raw  cotton,  £4,183.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the 
principal  purchaser,  although  the  value  of  exports  to  that  market,  £85,287  or 
42-9  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  considerably  reduced.  Canada  took  a  much 
larger  share  than  in  previous  years  and  was  second  only  to  the  United  Kingr- 
dom  with  imports  valued  at  £56,285  (28-2  per  cent)  against  £37,884  (19-4  per 
cent)  in  1932.  The  United  States  took  produce  valued  at  £36,178  (18-1  per 
cent),  a  reduction  from  the  1932  and  1931  values.  Grenada  largely  depends  on 
Empire  markets  and  sold  80-8  per  cent  of  her  total  exports  in  1933  to  coun- 
tries in  the  Empire. 

TRADE  WTTH  CANADA 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  between  Canada  and  Grenada  in  1933,  £95,551, 
showed  an  increase  over  the  figure  for  the  previous  year,  due  to  larger  exports 
of  cocoa  to  Canada.  Imports  from  Canada  were  in  almost  every  case  less  than 
those  for  the  previous  year,  due  to  the  general  reduction  in  total  imports.  In 
recent  years  United  Kingdom  millers  have  greatly  increased  their  exports  of 
flour  to  the  West  Indies,  with  the  result  that  in  several  markets  they  are  get- 
ting more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  flour  business.  Grenada  imports  a  better 
grade  of  flour,  for  the  most  part,  and  accordingly  Canadian  millers  still  supply 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  The  following  statistics  list  the  more 
important  articles  imported  into  Grenada  in  1933,  the  total  importation  for 
1932  being  given  in  parentheses  in  each  case: — 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  AND  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Butter.— Total,  l!75,981  lbs.,  £6,106  (193,418  lbs.,  £7,356):  United  Kingdom,  £2,451;  Hol- 
land, £2,192;   Australia,  £936;   Canada,  £367. 

Cheese.— Total,  14,722  lbs.,  £535  (15,450  lbs.,  £617):  Canada,  £446;  New  Zealand,  £40; 
United  Kingdom,  £38. 

Fish,  Dried,  etc.— Total,  901,822  lbs.,  £8,984  (821,488  lbs.,  £9,735):  Newfoundland,  £6,350; 
Canada,  £2,441. 

Flour.— Total,  5,304,231  lbs.,  £25,006  (  5,501,302  lbs.,  £27,454):  Canada,  £22,616;  United 
Kingdom,  £2,390. 

Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes.— -Total,  144,594  lbs.,  £2,850  (166,954  lbs.,  £3,764) :  United  King- 
dom, £2,828;  United  States,  £22. 

Meats,  Pickled.— -Total,  114,097  lbs.,  £2,132  (116,331  lbs.,  £2,344):  United  States,  £1,038; 
United  Kingdom,  £855;  Canada,  £176. 

Meats,  Smoked.— Total,  25,140  lbs.,  £1,272  (20,788  lbs.,  £1,168):  United  Kingdom,  £829; 
Canada,  £197;  United  States,  £138;  Denmark,  £108. 
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Sugar,  Refined.— -Total,  564,308  lbs.,  £2,997  (656,089  lbs.,  £3,671) :  United  Kingdom,  £2,419; 
Canada,  £578. 

Tobacco,  Unmanufactured.— Total,  33,632  lbs.,  £1,213  (37,158  lbs.,  £1,566) :  United  States, 
£1,197;  Canada,  £16. 

Lumber.— Total,  745,782  sup.  feet,  £8,701  (860,738  sup.  feet,  £10,031):  United  States, 
£4,624;  Canada,  £3,956. 

Apparel— Total,  £3,285  (£3,620):  United  Kingdom,  £1,750;  Japan,  £1,014;  United  States, 
£391. 

Boots  and  Shoes.— -Total,  4,082  dozen  pairs,  £7,025  (3,712  dozen  pairs,  £7,606) :  United 
Kingdom,  £4,219;  Straits  Settlements,  £1,369;  Canada,  £593;  Japan,  £417. 

Motor  Cars.— Total,  44  units,  £5,510  (33  units,  £5,609) :  United  Kingdom,  £4,339;  Canada, 
£675;  United  States,  £487. 

Motor  Car  Parts.— -Total,  £1,494  (£1,288) :  United  States,  £719;  United  Kingdom,  £656; 
Canada,  £119. 

Cement.— -Total,  1,658,350  lbs.,  £2,850  (1,280,025  lbs.,  £2,067):  United  Kingdom,  £2,846; 
Belgium,  £4. 

Cotton  Piece-goods.— -Total,  1,091,383  linear  yards,  £18,425  (1,348,846  linear  yards,  £24,671) : 
United  Kingdom,  £13,671;  United  States,  £3,530;  Japan,  £944;  Canada,  £34. 

Cotton  Manufactures.— Total,  £3,399  (£2,962) :  United  Kingdom,  £3,228;  Switzerland, 
£47 ;  Canada,  £30. 

Electrical  Goods.— -Total,  £1,874  (£1,832):  United  Kingdom,  £1,064;  United  States,  £759; 
Canada,  £44. 

Haberdashery.— Total,  £1,341  (£1,110) :   United  Kingdom,  £836;  Switzerland,  £109. 

Machinery.— Total,  £3,986  (£1,819):   United  Kingdom,  £2,712. 

Medicines.— Total,  £2,304  (£2,629):  United  Kingdom,  £1,509;  United  States,  £507;  Can- 
ada, £171. 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures.— -Total,  £4,056  (£1,272):  United  Kingdom,  £3,424;  Canada, 
£388. 

Hardware.— Total,  £3,567  (£4,269):  United  Kingdom,  £2,525;  Germanv,  £380;  Canada, 
£168. 


REGULATION  OF  CODFISH  TRADE  IN  PORTUGAL 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  October  15,  1934. — Portuguese  clecree-iaw  No.  24499,  dated  Sep- 
tember 17,  1934,  provides  for  the  creation  of  an  association  of  importers  of 
groceries.  Membership  is  compulsory  on  the  part  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the* 
importation  of  and  wholesale  trade  in  groceries. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  association  are  to  direct  and  control  the' 
importation  of  groceries,  to  fix  prices  for  these  commodities,  to  negotiate  on 
behalf  of  its  members  with  banks  as  regards  financial  transactions,  and  with 
transport  companies  regarding  freight  rates.  It  may  limit  the  importation  of 
groceries  in  accordance  with  market  requirements. 

One  section  of  the  membership  will  deal  with  codfish  as  well  as  the  trade 
in  rice.  This  section  has  not  as  yet  begun  to  function,  and  the  scope  and  nature 
of  the  regulations  it  may  eventually  prescribe  are  so  far  undetermined.  Pend- 
ing its  assumption  of  control,  however,  a  regulation,  dated  September  15,  pro- 
vides that  until  the  section  is  in  operation,  licences  for  the  importation  of  cod- 
fish must  be  obtained  from  the  Commissao  Reguladora  de  Comercio  de 
Bacalhau. 

No  transactions  in  codfish  are  permitted  until  such  licences  are  secured. 
Applicants  are  obliged  to  furnish  the  name  of  the  firm  with  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do  business,  together  with  particulars  as  to  origin,  quality,  quantity,  and 
prices  c.i.f.  Lisbon  or  Oporto. 
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WHEAT  CROP  OF  ITALY 


A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  October  16.  1934. — According  to  official  figures  issued  by  the  Cen- 
tral Institute  of  Statistics  at  Rome,  published  in  the  September  Supplement  of 
the  Gazzetta  Ufficiale,  the  1934  wheat  crop  for  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  amounted 
to  63,327,700  metric  quintals,  or  232,602,642-10  bushels. 

The  area  sown  for  the  1934  crop  was  4,951,780  hectares,  or  12,230,896  acres. 
Thus  the  average  production  was  12*8  quintals  per  hectare,  or  19-01  bushels 
per  acre.  The  production  of  wheat  this  year  shows  a  decrease  of  20  per  cent 
as  compared  with  that  of  1933. 

Comparative  figures  for  the  past  two  years  are  given  hereunder: — 

Average  Production 
per  Hectare  and  Acre 
15.9  quintals 
(23.61  bushels  per  acre) 

12.8  quintals 
(19.01  bushels  per  acre) 


1933 


Area  Sown 
5,085,934  hectares 
(12,562,256.98  acres) 

4,951,780  hectares 
(12,230,896.60  acres) 


Total  Production 
81,003,200  quintals 
(297,524,753.60  bushels) 

63,327,700  quintals 
(232,602,642.10  bushels) 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Messrs.  Paul  Sykes  and  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners 
in  Tientsin  and  Rotterdam  respectively,  are  at  present  on  tour  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade  with  their  territories.    Subjoined  are  their  itineraries: — 

Mr.  Sykes 

Toronto  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  8      Vernon  Nov.  16  and  17 

Ottawa  Nov.  9  and  10  Vancouver  Nov.  19  to  30 

Winnipeg  Nov.  12  Dec.  5  to  15 

Calgary  Nov.  14  Victoria  Dec.  3  to  5 

Mr.  Macgillivray 

Montreal  Nov.  1  to  15  Halifax  Nov.  21  and  22 

Bridgetown  Nov.  19  Quebec  Nov.  26 

Kentville  and  Canning  ..Nov.  20 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CHILEAN  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  October  9,  1934. — In  view  of  the  existing  confusion  regarding  the 
different  rates  of  exchange  in  operation  in  Chile,  and  the  fact  that  exchange 
transactions  in  the  Chilean  market  are  effected  at  different  rates,  the  following 
review  may  be  of  assistance  in  providing  a  clearer  picture  of  the  exchange  situa- 
tion. 

OFFICIAL  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE 

The  Monetary  Law  of  October  14,  1925,  still  effective,  established  the  "peso" 
as  the  Chilean  monetary  unit.  It  contains  0-183057  grams  of  fine  gold,  the 
equivalent  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the  fine  gold  content  of  a  British  sovereign  or 
the  fine  gold  content  of  6d. 
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The  law  of  August  21,  1925,  which  created  the  Banco  Central  de  Chile, 
imposed  on  that  institution  the  obligation  of  exchanging  its  notes  at  the  par 
value  for  Chilean  gold  coin,  gold  bars  of  approximately  100  per  cent  fineness  or 
for  bills  at  sight  or  at  three  days'  sight,  on  London  or  New  York,  payable  in  gold. 

The  conversion  of  the  notes  issued  by  the  Central  Bank  was  suspended  by 
a  law  passed  July  30,  1931,  and  by  that  of  April,  1932,  which  modified  the  former 
act  and  which  is  still  in  force.  By  these  laws  only  the  Central  Bank  may  pur- 
chase and  sell  foreign  exchange  in  Chile.  The  depreciation  of  the  external  value 
of  Chilean  currency  was  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  suspension  of  the  note 
conversion  and  the  monetary  inflation  that  followed  the  passage  of  the  first  act. 
The  official  quotation  of  the  peso  was  artificially  maintained  at  its  own  parity — 
i.e.  6d.  gold— up  to  April,  1932.  On  April  19,  1932,  the  Central  Bank  was 
authorized  by  law  to  fix  daily  the  foreign  exchange  rate  of  the  peso,  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  quotations  of  the  last  transactions  effected. 

This  law  was  passed  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  official  quotation  of  the 
peso  more  into  line  with  the  real  value  thereof,  but  in  practice  it  was  resolved 
to  effect  purchases  of  gold  or  foreign  exchange  on  the  basis  of  3d.  gold  per  peso. 
Chilean  currency  at  that  price  was  given  an  official  value  of  0-091529  grams  of 
fine  gold — i.e.  one-half  its  former  value."  This  rate  has  been  maintained  up  to 
the  present  time  as  the  official  rate  of  exchange  of  the  Central  Bank  for  various 
reasons,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  collection  of  customs  duties,  which 
by  law  must  be  paid  with  the  corresponding  gold  premium  which  at  3d.  gold  is 
100  per  cent. 

As  the  official  rate  is  much  less  than  the  rate  ruling  in  the  free  market,  it 
may  be  said  that  no  private  party  sells  gold  or  foreign  currencies  at  the  official 
rate  and  what  little  exchange  the  Central  Bank  purchases  thereat  is  allotted  by 
the  International  Exchange  Committee  to  some  importers  of  certain  articles  of 
prime  necessity  and  also  utilized  to  cover  the  current  foreign  payments  of  the 
Government.  Exporters  are  obliged  to  sell  to  the  Central  Bank  at  the  official 
rate  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  value  of  their  exports,  as  laid  down  in  Decree  Law 
646,  September,  1932.  This  percentage  for  certain  articles  such  as  wool  and 
skins  is  20  per  cent  and  for  others  it  fluctuates  between  1  per  cent  and  10  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  yearly  averages  of  the  official  quotations 
of  the  pound  sterling  from  1926,  and  also  the  value  of  the  peso  in  gold  pence,  and 
from  1931  in  paper  pence: — 

£  Peso  Peso 

Pesos        d.  Gold    d.  Paper 

1926    39.551  6.1 

1927    36.684  6.0 

1928    39.549  6.1 

1929    39.557  6.1 

1930    39.874  6.0 

1931    37.693  6.0  6.4 

1932    49.132  3.5  4.9 

1933    54.186  3.0  4.4 

1934  (January-June)   49.380  3.0  4.9 


EXPORT  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE 

The  International  Exchange  Committee  was  authorized  to  control  exports 
and  to  grant  permits  only  to  those  exporters  who  gave  ample  guarantee  that  the 
net  value  of  the  goods  sold  abroad  would  be  returned  to  the  country  in  foreign 
exchange  or  in  merchandise  (nitrate,  iodine,  copper,  and  iron  were  excepted). 
Exporters  would  have  suffered  heavily  if  they  had  had  to  sell  their  foreign  ex- 
change to  the  Central  Bank  at  the  official  rate.  As  a  result,  in  practice  and  from 
the  outset,  exporters  exercised  the  right  to  compensate  exports  with  imports 
authorized  by  the  Control  Committee,  importing  merchandise  of  an  equal  value 
or  ceding  their  rights  to  third  parties.    The  rate  of  exchange  at  which  these 
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operations  were  effected  and  continue  to  be  effected  is  the  so-called  export  rate  of 
exchange,  fluctuations  therein  being  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  export  rate  of  exchange  is  also  applied  to  operations  in  metallic  gold. 

The  progressive  increase  in  the  gold  premium  paid  in  the  clandestine  market, 
i.e.  the  so-called  "  Black  Market,"  stimulated  the  production  of  gold  in  the 
country.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  production  in  absorbing  part  of  the 
unemployed  and  supplying  the  country  with  additional  means  of  effecting  pur- 
chases abroad,  these  mining  activities  were  brought  under  Government  control 
in  1931  and  1932. 

The  price  at  which  the  Central  Office  of  the  Gold  Washings  and  the  Caja 
de  Credito  Minero  sell  gold  to  private  parties  is  based  on  the  export  rate  of 
exchange,  which  enables  those  institutions  to  pay  the  producers  a  remunerative 
price.  Private  parties,  in  turn,  who  sell  the  gold  acquired  to  the  Central  Bank 
receive  foreign  bills  in  exchange  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange,  thus  acquiring 
the  right  to  import  goods  or  to  cede  their  right  to  third  parties,  collecting  the 
resultant  differences  between  the  official  rate  and  the  export  rate,  by  adding  it 
to  the  sale  price  of  the  goods  imported  or  to  the  price  at  which  they  sell  their 
bills  to  third  parties.  For  example,  if  gold  is  sold  to  the  Central  Bank  for  a 
value  of  1,000  pesos  at  the  old  parity,  the  official  gold  premium  being  200  per 
cent,  the  bank  pays  2,000  pesos  and  delivers  to  the  seller  a  certificate  of  sale. 
This  certificate  may  be  ceded,  in  which  case  the  gold  premium  ruling  in  the  free 
market  is  applied,  say  500  per  cent,  the  owner  receiving  from  the  purchaser 
3,000  pesos,  which,  added  to  the  2,000  pesos  which  he  already  received  from  the 
Central  Bank,  make  up  the  5,000  pesos  which  corresponds  to  the  value  of  the 
gold  on  the  basis  of  the  premium  ruling  in  the  free  market.  The  cessionary,  in 
turn,  pays  to  the  Central  Bank  2,000  pesos  for  the  foreign  exchange  bill  which  he 
requires  to  pay  for  the  merchandise  that  he  desires  to  import.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  majority  of  the  import  transactions  are  effected  on  the  basis  of  the  export 
rate  of  exchange. 

Below  are  given  figures  covering  half-yearly  averages  of  the  export  rate  of 
exchange  for  the  United  States  dollar,  the  gold  premiums  paid  by  the  Central 
Bank,  and  the  gold  premium  paid  in  the  free  market: —  . 


1931  August-December 

1932  1st  half  year.  .  . 

1932  2nd  half  year  .  . 

1933  1st  half  year  . .  , 

1933  2nd  half  year  . . 

1934  1st  half  year  . .  , 


U.S.  Dollar 

Gold  Premium 

Gold  Premium 

Paper  Pesos  Central  Bank 

Free  Market 

10.90 

100  per  cent 

130  per  cent 

22.10 

135 

280 

44.70 

200 

570 

40.10 

200 

520 

25.70 

200 

460 

25.00 

200 

490 

THE  UNOFFICIAL  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE 

The  unofficial  rate  of  exchange  is  the  price  that  is  paid  in  the  so-called 
"  Black  Market "  for  foreign  currencies  that  are  not  the  proceeds  of  exports. 
The  operations  consist  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  holdings  of  private  parties 
abroad,  cheques  of  persons  who  receive  their  emoluments  in  foreign  currency, 
clandestine  gold  in  general,  and  in  fact  all  transactions  effected  outside  the  Con- 
trol Law.  The  different  compensation  agreements  have  resulted  in  a  lessening 
of  these  operations. 

Half-yearly  averages  of  prices  paid  in  the  unofficial  market  for  drafts  or 
cheques  at  sight  in  United  States  dollars,  pounds  sterling,  and  French  francs  are 
given  below: —  Pound 

U.S.  Dollar     Sterling     Fr.  Franc 

1931  August-December   11.10     

1932  1st  half  year   23.70   

1932  2nd  half  year   48.50     

1933  1st  half  vear   40.90  151.10  1.73 

1933  2nd  half  year   26.80  127.30  1.53 

1934  1st  half  year   25.20  128.40  1.65 
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COMPENSATION  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE 

In  the  course  of  the  last  two  years  various  countries  have  entered  into 
treaties  or  compensation  agreements  with  Chile  in  an  effort  to  free  frozen  credits 
brought  about  by  the  suspension  of  the  gold  standard  in  the  country  and  the 
control  laws  that  were  passed.  Tnese  treaties  or  agreements  are  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  creditor  countries  retain  a  certain  percentage  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  nitrate  purchased  from  Chile,  which  are  allotted  to  the  payment  of  frozen 
credits  in  Chile.  The  rate  of  exchange  at  which  debtors  in  Chile  must  pay  their 
obligations  is  expressly  stipulated  in  each  one  of  the  treaties  or  agreements,  and 
corresponds  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  3d.  gold  approximately,  i.e.  to  the  present 
official  rate  of  the  Central  Bank.  These  agreements  are  at  present  in  force  with 
the  following  countries:  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  the 
Economic  Union  Belgium-Luxemburg,  Austria,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 
There  was  also  a  compensation  treaty  with  Germany,  which  lapsed  on  June  30 
last  and  which  has  not  yet  been  renewed. 

In  some  of  the  treaties  it  is  provided  that  the  exports  of  Chile  to  said  country 
must  be  compensated  entirely  by  imports  therefrom.  The  exchange  operations 
are  effected  in  such  cases  on  the  basis  of  the  export  rate.  As  a  result,  it  is  not 
possible  to  pay  for  imports  from  those  countries  with  funds  that  are  not  the 
proceeds  of  exports  to  the  same  countries.  The  treaties  with  the  following  coun- 
tries provided  for  the  clearance  of  goods  in  this  form:  France,  Spain,  the 
Economic  Union  Belgium-Luxemburg,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  In 
addition,  the  majority  of  the  treaties  establish  that,  apart  from  the  percentage 
of  the  proceeds  of  nitrate  purchased  from  Chile  which  is  destined  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  frozen  credits,  a  further  percentage  must  be  retained  for  payment  of  fresh 
exports  to  Chile.  For  these  operations,  a  special  rate  of  exchange  called  the 
compensation  rate  of  exchange  is  applied. 

On  February  27,  1934,  the  Government  of  Chile  passed  a  decree  which  estab- 
lishes that  "  until  further  resolution  "  the  holdings  of  foreign  currency  retained 
by  the  respective  countries  in  virtue  of  treaties,  or  agreements  of  compensation 
and  destined  to  the  payment  of  exports  from  those  countries  to  Chile,  shall  be 
paid  in  currency  at  the  rate  of  250  per  cent  of  the  official  rate  of  exchange  fixed 
by  the  Cental  Bank  on  the  date  of  payment.  For  example,  if  the  French  franc 
is  worth  0-644  pesos,  at  the  official  rate  of  3d.  gold,  the  compensation  rate  is 
equal  to  two  and  a  half  times  that  rate,  i.e.  1-61  pesos.  The  export  rate  for  the 
French  franc  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  compensation  rate  and  is  quoted  at 
present  around  1-70  pesos. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing,  the  compensation  rate  of  exchange 
fluctuates  in  accordance  with  the  variations  in  the  official  rate.  The  compensa- 
tion rate  of  exchange  for  those  countries  to  which  it  is  applied,  based  on  quota- 
tions as  of  June  30  last,  are: — 


Compensation  Rate 
Pesos 

Germany   1  reichsmark  9.45 

Austria   1  schilling  4.535 

Czechoslovakia   1  koruna  0.9975 

Denmark   1  krone  6.095 

Spain   1  peseta  3.2825 

France   1  franc  1.61 

Holland   1  guilder  16.30 

Italy   1  lira  2.05 

Switzerland   1  franc  7.8075 


On  February  20  last  Law  No.  5416  was  promulgated,  concentrating  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  the  acquisition  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange,  which 
formerly  were  purchased  by  the  Central  Bank  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
International  Exchange  Committee.   This  law  lapsed  on  July  31  last,  and  was 
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replaced  by  individual  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Finance  Ministry  with  the 
copper  companies,  and  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Mines  Company,  whereby  these  com- 
panies obligated  themselves  for  a  period  of  two  years  to  sell  their  foreign  ex- 
change to  the  Government  at  an  agreed  rate.  These  contracts  now  allow  the 
Government  to  "  estimate  expenditure  in  gold  at  an  intermediate  rate  between 
the  official  rate  ruling  at  present  and  the  rate  corresponding  to  export  drafts." 
The  calculation  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  2d.  gold  per  peso  of  legal  tender. 

By  virtue  of  this  agreement,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  official  rate  of  ex- 
change of  the  Central  Bank  is  no  longer  of  practical  importance  to  the  market. 

JAPANESE  MARKET  FOR  SALTED  SALMON 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  October  13,  1934. — The  steady  expansion  in  the  fishing  activities  of 
Japan  and  Russia  is  of  considerable  interest  to  Canada.  On  account  of  the 
increased  size  of  their  packs  of  canned  salmon,  both  countries  are  becoming  more 
formidable  competitors  in  European  markets,  and  Kamchatka  salted  salmon  are 
finding  larger  markets  in  Japan  and  China.  Japan's  domestic  fishing  grounds 
are  divided  geographically  into  three  districts,  viz:  the  region  around  Aomori 
prefecture  at  the  northern  end  of  the  main  island;  Hokkaido  and  Chishima 
Islands  as  a  group ;  and  Karafuto,  which  is  the  southern  half  of  Saghalien.  How- 
ever, the  waters  adjacent  to  Kamchatka  Peninsula  are  more  abundant  in  silver, 
king,  and  chum  salmon,  and  it  is  from  these  fishing  grounds  that  both  Japan 
and  Russia  draw  their  principal  supplies.  Besides  land  plants,  floating  canneries 
are  active  in  these  waters,  and  although  deep-sea  fishing  was  encouraged  by  the 
authorities  as  a  possible  means  of  escape  from  the  tension  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment regarding  Japanese  fishing  rights  along  the  coast  of  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
the  effect  of  deep-sea  fishing  on  coastal  fishing  has  been  a  source  of  considerable 
apprehension  to  the  officials,  especially  as  this  year  the  catch  on  the  east  coast 
of  Kamchatka  was  exceptionally  light,  and  there  is  some  fear  of  the  extinction 
of  salmon  in  northern  waters  unless  the  prohibition,  or  at  least  the  stringent 
control,  of  deep-sea  fishing  is  effected.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  largest 
catch  of  pink  salmon  comes  in  six-year  cycles,  and  as  the  peak  of  the  present 
cycle  fell  in  this  year,  the  majority  of  the  fishing  concerns  had  catches  of  about 
twice  the  normal  size.  The  bulk  of  the  fish,  however,  were  caught  in  the  open 
sea  and  not  along  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers.  Experts  explain  this  by  stating 
that  the  fish  were  taken  before  they  reached  fresh  water  to  deposit  their  spawn 
and  expressed  the  fear  that  a  continuation  of  intensive  deep-sea  fishing  will  soon 
have  a  very  adverse  effect  on  the  number  of  fish  available,  and  might  cause  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  abandon  their  efforts  to  propagate  salmon. 

STATISTICAL  POSITION 

Unfortunately,  official  statistics  relating  to  the  catch  and  packing  of  salmon 
are  not  available  until  a  year  after  the  season  closes,  but  due  to  the  close  connec- 
tion between  the  concern  having  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  Kamchatka  fish- 
ing grounds  and  the  authorities  here,  the  figures  released  by  this  concern  may  be 
taken  as  more  or  less  official.  Fish  obtained  from  domestic  waters  are  used 
chiefly  for  home  consumption,  both  in  the  form  of  canned  salmon  and  salted 
salmon.  In  home  waters  many  private  enterprises  are  engaged  in  salmon  fish- 
ing, which  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain  complete  figures,  but  according  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  the  trout  and  dog-salmon  catch  during  the  years  1930, 
1931,  and  1932  were  as  follows: — 

1930         1931  1932 
Figures  in  Short  Tons 

Trout   19,659       45,284  14,244 

Dog  salmon   18,390       19,207  11,599 
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Fishing  in  the  leased  grounds  of  Kamchatka  is  practically  controlled  by  the 
Nichiro  Fishery  Company,  and  while  last  year  the  catch  was  poor,  due  to  storms 
during  the  fishing  season,  this  year  conditions  were  ideal  with  a  big  run,  and  as  a 
result  the  catch  exceeded  the  original  estimates.  Statistics  issued  by  the  Nichiro 
concern  are  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  catch  for  1933  and 
1934:— 

1933  1934 
Short  Tons  Short  Tons 

Pink   21,358  75,647 

Chum   24,782  40,962 

Red   11,293  22,942 

Silver   754  1,200 

King   247  551 

Other   35  605 

Total   58,469  141,907 


According  to  the  above  figures,  the  catch  of  pink  increased  by  254  per  cent, 
chum  by  65  per  cent,  red  by  103  per  cent,  silver  by  about  60  per  cent,  king  by 
123  per  cent,  and  the  total  catch  by  143  per  cent. 

Since  the  above  figures  were  made  available,  the  last  of  the  Nichiro's  fish- 
ing vessels  was  withdrawn  from  Kamchatka  waters.  The  actual  catch  to  date 
is  placed  at  141,742  short  tons,  and  the  actual  quantity  of  canned  products  is 
given  as  1,415,559  boxes. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  do  not  classify  dry  salted 
salmon  as  a  separate  item,  but  include  it  under  the  heading  "  salted  fish,"  which 
includes  such  imports  as  salted  herrings  and  other  salted  fish.  According  to 
these  figures,  80  per  cent  of  the  salted  fish  imported  into  Japan  in  1933  originated 
in  Asiatic  Russia  and  20  per  cent  in  Canada.  Imports  during  1933  when  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  showed  a  decrease  of  22  per  cent.  Details  of  the 
quantity  imported  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1932  1933 
Short  Tons   Short  Tons 

Asiatic  Russia   56,022  44,964 

Canada  ■   12,792  8,675 

Other   366  65 

69,180  53,704 

PRINCIPAL  PERIOD  OF  DEMAND 

Both  imported  and  domestic  salted  salmon  are  consumed  almost  entirely 
within  the  country.  The  demand  increases  steadily  during  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January;  salmon  are  frequently  given  as  presents  by  the  Japanese  dur- 
ing the  New  Year's  holidays.  For  this  purpose,  when  conditions  are  about  equal, 
Canadian  salted  salmon  are  preferred  due  to  their  attractive  appearance  and 
size,  as  they  are  a  much  larger  fish  than  the  local  or  Kamchatka  species.  The 
basis  of  sale  of  salted  salmon  in  Japan  is  a  certain  quantity  per  yen — that  is  to 
say,  the  quantity  received  per  yen  varies  according  to  the  trend  of  the  market. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season  a  much  higher  price  is  received  for  the  fish 
than  towards  the  end,  when  demand  slackens  off.  To-day's  wholesale  price  is 
19^  pounds  per  yen,  equal,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  questions  of  import 
duty,  warehousing,  handling,  etc.,  to  about  $8  per  box  c.i.f.  Yokohama  for  average 
grade.  Certain  salteries  on  the  British  Columbia  coast  have  a  higher  reputation 
with  the  Japanese  than  others,  and  receive  a  higher  price  per  case  for  their  fish. 
Imports  of  salted  salmon  in  1932  and  1933  were  as  follows: — 

1932  1933 

Salted  salmon  cases  28,691  23,470 

Frozen  salmon  pieces  33,751  38,390 
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SALES  PROSPECTS 

At  the  moment  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  potential 
demand  in  Japan  for  Canadian  dry  salted  salmon.  The  country  people  are  the 
principal  purchasers  of  salted  salmon,  and  they  have  been  hard  hit  by  low  cocoon 
and  rice  prices  this  year,  which  has  reduced  their  purchasing  power  to  a  very 
low  ebb.  This  year  the  pack  of  salted  salmon  in  Japan  is  very  large,  and  10,000 
long  tons  have  been  offered  from  Russian  sources.  It  appears  therefore  that 
sales  this  year  will  depend  even  more  than  in  other  years  on  price.  This  trade 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  dealers,  who  at  the  moment 
show  no  inclination  to  operate  unless  quotations  are  competitive  with  domestic 
prices.  Under  normal  conditions,  letters  of  credit  covering  purchases  of  Cana- 
dian salmon  are  established  about  this  time,  but  information  to  hand  is  to  the 
effect  that  no  funds  have  been  transferred  to  Canada  so  far  and  that  any  salmon 
coming  forward  is  on  an  outright  commission  basis. 

With  respect  to  the  domestic  salted  salmon,  that  from  the  Hokkaido  is  con- 
sidered the  best  by  the  fish  trade  and  is  in  great  demand.  The  fish  is  medium 
in  size,  the  taste  delicate,  the  colour  desirable,  and  the  meat  soft.  The  chief 
difficulty  with  this  fish  is  that  there  is  nearly  always  a  shrinkage  in  weight  when 
delivered.  Karafuto  salted  salmon  is  similar  to  the  Hokkaido,  but  the  supply 
is  much  larger  and  the  price  obtained  correspondingly  lower.  Russian  salmon, 
both  large  and  small,  are  usually  available  in  large  quantities.  The  meat  is  hard 
and  the  shrinkage  in  delivered  weight  very  small.  The  taste  is  not  so  delicate 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fish  obtained  from  other  sources.  In  salting  salmon  the 
Japanese  in  Kamchatka  and  Northern  Japan  usually  make  a  vertical  slit  in 
the  fish,  which  are  then  generously  sprinkled  with  salt  and  placed  on  straw  mats 
arranged  in  layers  or  racks  from  8  to  10  feet  high  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the 
brine  to  drain  off.  These  racks  of  fish  are  sheltered  with  a  covering  made  from 
poles  and  straw  matting.  To  Western  tastes  the  finished  product  might  not 
appeal,  but  it  is  well  suited  both  to  the  climate  and  the  tastes  of  the  Japanese. 

Imports  of  salted  salmon  roe  and  salmon  roe  through  the  port  of  Yokohama 
during  1933  amounted  to  8,450  cases. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  of  salted  salmon  during  1933,  when  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  declined  by  about  20  per  cent;  on  the  other  hand,  shipments  of  "  other 
salted  fish,"  under  which  heading  the  principal  species  is  herrings,  showed  an 
increase.  The  market  for  Japanese  salted  fish  is  practically  confined  to  the 
Kwantung  Leased  Territory,  China,  and  Manchuria,  these  countries  accounting 
for  about  95  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Exports  for  the  last  two  years  are 
given  in  the  following  table: — 

1933  1932 
Short  Tons  Short  Tons 

Salted  salmon   1,213  1,474 

Salted  fish   2,786  1,158 

JAVA  AND  MADURA  AUTOMOBILE  CENSUS 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Te^de  Commissioner 

Batavia,  September  18,  1934. — Until  very  recently  the  only  motor  vehicle, 
statistics  available  in  Netherlands  India  were  those  compiled  by  unofficial 
organizations  such  as  motor  clubs,  tourist  bureaux,  etc.  These  figures  never 
coincided  with  import  statistics  and  left  considerable  doubt  as  to  what  the  real 
situation  was. 

An  official  census  which  has  just  been  published  covers  only  Java  and 
Madura.   For  the  provinces  of  Middle  and  West  Java  figures  are  for  January, 
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1934,  while  for  East  Java  figures  are  for  December,  1933.  The  total  number 
of  motor  vehicles,  including  motorcycles,  registered  in  Java  is  given  as  36,693. 
Of  this  figure  25,000  (68  per  cent)  are  private  automobiles,  6,900  (19  per  cent) 
are  motorcycles,  3,500  (9  per  cent)  are  trucks,  and  1,250  (3*3  per  cent)  are 
buses.  A  rough  estimate  for  the  Outer  Islands  places  the  registrations  at 
33,500,  so  that  the  total  number  of  vehicles  in  Netherlands  India  approximates 
70,193. 

Passenger  Cars. — Practically  20  per  cent  of  the  passenger  cars  in  Java  and, 
Madura  are  Chevrolets.  The  lead  which  this  make  has  over  other  cars  of 
similar  price  and  quality  is  due  in  part  to  the  location  of  a  General  Motors 
assembly  plant  within  the  customs  territory.  This  proximity  to  the  market 
enables  them  to  concentrate  upon  local  requirements  and  to  supervise  sales. 
The  total  number  of  Chevrolets  is  given  at  5,000.  The  next  in  importance  is 
the  Ford  with  3,820  cars  or  15-2  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  is  followed  by  the 
Fiat  with  11  per  cent,  Dodge  6  per  cent,  and  Buiek  5  per  cent.  All  the  well- 
known  American  makes  are  represented.  Some  20  per  cent  of  the  cars  (5,000) 
are  of  1929  manufacture,  and  another  20  per  cent  are  of  1928.  These  were  the 
good  years  in  Java  when  money  was  plentiful  and  motor  car  sales  high.  New 
car  registrations  have  fallen  regularly  since  that  time  to  show  only  1,461 
(5-8  per  cent  of  the  total)  registered  in  1933.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  pas- 
senger automobiles  registered  are  for  private  use,  and  36  per  cent  for  public 
use  or  taxis.  The  most  popular  car  from  a  taxi  point  of  view  is  the  Chevrolet, 
which  has  35  per  cent  of  the  total  of  such  car  registrations.  The  most  popular 
private  car  is  the  Ford,  with  18  per  cent  of  registrations.  The  other  private 
cars  in  the  order  of  importance  are  Fiat  (14  per  cent),  and  Chevrolet  (13  per 
cent) .  Registration  figures  during  the  present  year  reflect  the  increased  imports 
of  the  "  baby  "  car  types,  which  are  in  current  demand  because  of  their  fuel 
economy. 

Buses. — The  total  number  of  auto  buses  is  1,244.  Of  these  727  or  58  per 
cent  are  Chevrolet,  108  (8-7  per  cent)  are  Willys,  and  74  (6  per  cent)  are 
Dodge.  The  highest  percentage  of  registrations  is  for  buses  made  in  the  year 
1929,  representing  33  per  cent  of  the  total,  followed  by  24-7  per  cent  for  1930. 
The  use  of  passenger  buses  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  they  now 
provide  serious  competition  to  the  railroads.  It  is  possible  to  reach  any  point 
in  Java  by  bus,  services  being  frequent  but  definitely  slower  than  rail.  The 
most  popular  type  of  bus  is  one  seating  20  to  30;  55  per  cent  of  registrations 
are  in  this  category.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  buses  have  a  seating  capacity 
for  from  13  to  20  passengers. 

Trucks. — As  with  passenger  cars  and  buses,  Chevrolet  leads  in  truck  regis- 
tration with  1,405  or  41-8  per  cent  out  of  a  total  of  3,356.  The  principal  com- 
petitor is  the  Ford  with  15  per  cent.  The  Diesel  truck  is  of  fairly  recent  intro- 
duction. The  high  excise  taxes  on  benzine  have  created  a  greater  demand  for 
this  type  of  conveyance,  and  unless  similar  taxes  are  placed  upon  fuel  oil  it  is 
probable  that  Diesel-engined  buses  will  obtain  an  increased  percentage  of  regis- 
trations in  the  future.  All  of  the  well-known  American  makes  are  represented 
as  well  as  the  principal  European  types. 

Some  26  per  cent  of  the  trucks  are  of  1929,  15-5  per  cent  are  of  1930,  13 
per  cent  are  of  1928,  and  6  per  cent  are  of  1933  registration.  Truck  registra- 
tions have  been  better  maintained  than  any  other  type.  The  most  popular 
weight  class  is  from  one  to  two  tons;  68  per  cent  are  in  this  category  and  21  per 
cent  are  in  the  two-to-three-ton  category.  A  regular  increase  in  the  registra- 
tion of  trucks  of  less  than  one  ton  indicates  the  popularity  of  light  and  eco- 
nomically operated  trucks  for  city  deliveries.  This  tendency  may  be  expected 
to  continue  as  long  as  the  present  high  excise  tax  on  benzine  is  in  force. 

In  addition  to  the  cars  actually  registered  and  operating  there  are  5,267 
laid-up  motor  vehicles  in  Java. 
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ERECTION  OF  JAPANESE  PAPER  MILL  IN  EAST  JAVA 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  September  13,  1934. — Japanese  interests  are  planning  the  erection 
of  a  paper  mill  in  East  Java.  This  mill  will  employ  for  raw  material  rice  or 
paddy  straw,  supplies  of  which  are  plentiful  throughout  the  whole  of  Java. 
This  will  be  the  second  paper  factory  erected  in  the  customs  territory.  The 
first,  located  at  Padalarang,  was  constructed  some  years  ago.  Because  no 
groundwood  pulp  is  produced  here,  the  range  of  production  is  quite  restricted. 
Cheap  bank  posts  and  woodfree  papers  are  the  principal  possibilities.  The 
chemical  pulp  required  for  these  papers  must  be  imported.  Canada  has  sup- 
plied some  part  of  the  pulp  requirements  of  the  mill  now  in  operation. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Irish  Free  State  Embargo  on  Rubber-proofed  Goods 

Quota  Orders  No.  6  and  7,  issued  by  the  Irish  Free  State  Executive  Council 
on  October  12,  prohibits  to  November  18  importations,  except  under  licence,  of 
piece-goods  and  personal  clothing  made  waterproof  by  rubber  processing,  but 
excluding  floor  covering  and  tubular  piece-goods,  also  footwear  and  some  minor 
articles.  The  extent  of  imports  for  the  quota  period  following  November  18  is 
to  be  announced  later. 

Irish  Free  State  New  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  on  Sugar,  etc. 

The  Irish  Free  State,  as  from  October  13,  increased  duties  on  sugar,  molasses, 
glucose,  and  saccharin  in  order  to  protect  the  home  beet  sugar  industry.  The 
duty  on  sugar  with  a  polarization  exceeding  98  degrees  is  increased  from  16s.  4d. 
per  cwt.  to  18s.  8d.  Corresponding  increases  are  made  on  sugar  polarizing  from 
76  to  98  degrees,  the  new  rates  varying  from  9s.  to  17s.  2d.  per  cwt.  The  duties 
on  molasses,  as  increased,  range  from  4s.  6d.  to  12s.  4d.  per  cwt.  according  to 
content  of  sweetening  matter.  The  tariff  on  solid  glucose  is  increased  from 
10s.  4^d.  per  cwt.  to  12s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  and  on  liquid  glucose  from  7s.  5^d.  per 
cwt.  to  9s.  per  cwt.,  and  saccharin  from  5s.  3d.  per  ounce  to  5s.  7d.  The  duty 
on  articles  previously  dutiable  as  containing  sugar  or  other  sweetening,  when 
entered  by  weight,  is  increased  from  l^d.  to  2d.  per  pound,  and  when  entered 
by  measure,  from  Is.  5d.  per  gallon  to  Is.  8d.  per  gallon.  Provision  is  made  for 
drawbacks  and  allowances  on  exported  goods  at  various  rates.  The  additional 
emergency  customs  duty  on  imports  from  Great  Britain  of  2s.  4d.  per  cwt.  on 
sugar,  glucose  and  molasses,  and  9d.  per  ounce  on  saccharin,  are  to  continue  in 
force.  Excise  duties  are  imposed  on  home-manufactured  beet  sugar  or  molasses, 
varying  from  7d.  to  2s.  4d.  per  cwt. 

An  article  on  Irish  Free  State  quota  on  imported  sugar  appeared  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

Irish  Free  State  Export  Bounty  on  Eggs 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1584 
(June  9,  1934),  page  992,  the  Irish  Free  State  announces  that  the  export  bounty 
on  eggs  of  all  kinds  has  been  decreased  by  Is.  per  great  hundred  (120),  thus 
making  the  new  bounties  range  from  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  per  great  hundred. 
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New  Zealand  Stock  Remedies  Law 

A  summary  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Com- 
missioner, of  a  New  Zealand  law,  dated  August  24,  1934,  "  to  make  better  pro- 
vision for  controlling  the  sale  of  stock  remedies,  has  been  received  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Interested  persons  may  obtain  a  copy 
on  application  to  the  Department. 

Swiss  Quota  Restrictions 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  advises  that, 
effective  October  6,  the  following  commodities  are  made  subject  to  quota  restric- 
tions on  entry  into  Switzerland:  dried  fruits,  cheese,  leather  belting,  and  seeds, 
unspecified. 

Norwegian  Marking  Regulations  for  Razor  Blades 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  advises  that  a 
royal  resolution  was  passed  in  Norway  on  August  31,  1934,  effective  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1935,  providing  for  the  compulsory  marking  of  both  locally  produced 
and  imported  razor  blades.  On  the  outer  envelope  of  each  blade,  as  well  as  on 
the  outer  envelope,  box,  or  similar  packing  containing  several  blades,  must  be 

printed  the  words  "  Fabrikert  i  "  (name  of  the  country  of  origin) ,  or 

the  word  "  Norsk  "  in  the  case  of  Norwegian  blades,  and  the  word  "Utenlandsk" 
in  the  case  of  imported  blades.  Alternatively  the  marking  may  be  on  a  label 
securely  attached  to  the  above-mentioned  packing. 

British  Empire  Content  in  Johore 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1583 
(June  2,  1934),  page  944,  a  Johore  Government  notification,  No.  628,  published 
in  the  Gazette  of  August  29,  1934,  amends  Note  2  of  Notification  No.  473, 
respecting  British  Empire  content  requirements.  The  new  regulation  states  that 
manufactured  articles  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  preferential  duty  unless  25  per 
cent  of  their  value  is  the  result  of  labour  within  the  British  Empire.  Formerly 
cosmetics  and  certain  rubber  manufactures,  including  footwear  and  inner  tubes, 
required  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content,  and  other  manufactures  eligible  for  prefer- 
ential tariff  treatment  25  per  cent.  All  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  except 
Perlis,  now  prescribe  a  25  per  cent  Empire  content  for  preference  goods. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department  and  the  Public  Works  Tenders  Board,  Wellington.  These 
specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Director  General  (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington;  and  the 
Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  specifications.   Particulars: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 5,450  yards  cord,  instrument,  to  specifications  and 
drawings;  2,000  yards  cord,  switchboard,  to  specifications  and  drawings.  (Tenders  close 
January  20,  1935.) 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  377,  Arapuni  scheme:  Henderson  outdoor  steel- 
work extensions,  including  steel  structure,  disconnects  and  insulator  stacks  and  spares,  copper 
tube  and  connectors,  switch  fuse  resistance  combination.  (Tenders  close  February  19,  1935.) 
Section  374,  Arapuni  scheme:  Seven  8,000-kv.a.  transformers  to  specification;  also  spares. 
(Tenders  close  March  5,  1935.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  29 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  October  29,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  22,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile.  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

.1407 
.1390 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4245 
.1196 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 
.2800 
.1930 

1.0342 

1.0000 


.3650 
.4985 
.4020 


.4424 
.5678 
1.0138 
4.8666 
1,0138 
.0392 
.0392 
4.8666 
4.9431 
4.8666 
4.8666 


Nominal  Nominal 

Quotations  Quotations 

in  Montreal  in  Montreal 

Week  ending  Week  ending 
Oct.  22 
$  .1867 


.2303 
.0127 
.0412 
.2170 
.0216 
.0650 
.3970 
4.8546 
.0093 
.6681 
.2950 
.0844 
.0227 
.2440 
.0446 
.0100 
.1346 
.2503 
.3215 
.9800 
.2607 
.0833 
.1017 
.5586 
.2731 
.2303 
.2744 
.7962 
.9810 
.3969 
.3665 
.2803 
.6714 
.3197 
.4606 
.5708 
1.0134 
4.8644 
1.0134 
.0652 
.  0652 
3 . 8837 
4.0010 
3.9150 
4.8606 


Oct.  29 
$  .1854 
.2286 
.0127 
.0410 
.2169 
.0215 
.0645 
.3943 
4.8603 
.0093 
.6628 
.2934 
.0837 
.0225 
.2441 
.0445 
.0100 
.1338 
.2506 
.3194 
.9784 
.2568 
.0832 
.1003 
.5675 
.2727 
.2250 
.2691 
.7876 
.9794 
.3063 
.3664 
.2823 
.6661 
.3278 
.4540 
.  5600 
1.0145 
4.8701 
1.0145 
.0646 
.0646 
3.8883 
4.0077 
3.9106 
4.8664 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

4* 
2i 
7 

34 

24 

44 

24 

4 

2 

7 

24 
44 
3 

64 

34 

54 

6 

6 

24 

2 

14 


44 
4 
4-5 
6 


34 

3.65 
4 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Omt. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Altta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Butter  

Honey  

Wheat  Flour  

Seed  Potatoes  

Miscellaneous — 

Ladies'  Hats  (Straw  and  Felt) . . 
Absorbent  Cottons  

Fishing  Lines  (Cotton)  

Newsprint  Paper  

Wrapping  Paper  

Paper  Bags  

Paints  

Paint  (Liquid)  

Stout  Oven  Varnish  

Cordage  and  Twine  

Cupboard  Catches  

Tap  and  Die  Sets  

Hard  Glue  in  Cakes  

Fluorspar  

Pigskin  for  Glove  Manufacture. 

Red  Cedar  

Lumber  

Agricultural  Implements  

Tires  (Automobiles  and  Trucks) 


1121 
1122 
1123 
1124 


1125 
1126 

1127 
1128 

1129 
1130 
1131 
1132 
1133 
1134 
1135 
1136 
1137 
1138 
1139 
1140 
1141 
1142 
1143 


Kuching,  Sarawak  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Chiclayo,  Peru  

Havana,  Cuba  

Malang,  Java  

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Chiclayo,  Peru  

Batavia,  Java  

Batavia,  Java  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Birmingham,  England  

Batavia,  Java  

Batavia,  Java  

Jena,  Thur.,  Germany  

Bristol,  England  

Bristol,  England  

Chiclayo,  Peru  

Chiclayo,  Peru  

Chiclayo,  Peru  


Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 


and  Agency, 
and  Agency, 
and  Agency. 


and  Agency, 
and  Agency, 
and  Agency. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice ) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Nov.  9;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Nov.  16;  Montrose,  Nov. 
24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;   Antonk.  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Nov.  9;  Beaverford,  Nov.  16;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  21;  Beaver- 
brae,  Nov.  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Nov.  9;  Ausonia,  Nov.  16;  Ascania,  Nov.  23 
— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  8;  Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  15;  Man- 
chester Division,  Nov.  22  ;  Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  27 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  22. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  Ounard-Donaldson  and  Dom- 
inion Lines,  Nov.  24. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Nov.  13. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  Nov.  9;  Athenia,  Nov.  16;  Sulairia,  Nov  23 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Nov.  16. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Nov.  16;  Cairnesk,  Nov.  27 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Dunaff  Head,  Nov.  9;  Fanad  Head,  Nov.  16^-both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  Nov.  9;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  21;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  23 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Lista,  Nov.  15;  Evanger,  Nov.  28— both  County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  Nov.  6;  Brant  County,  Nov.  26 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  10;  Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Ham- 
burg-American North  German  Lloyd  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Nov.  8;  Valprato,  Nov.  17 — both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavia-America  Line,  Nov.  7. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Nov.  9  and  23;  New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  9  and  23. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Nov.  12 ;  Winona,  Nov.  16— both  Clarke  SIS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  Nov.  15;  Colborne,  Nov.  25— both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guade- 
loupe and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Nov.  10  and  24. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Nov.  9;  Lady  Somers,  Nov.  15; 
Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Nov.  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Para,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficent  cargo  offered). 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Dalny  and  Singapore. — 'City  of  Newcastle,  Canadian 
Far  East  Line,  Nov.  6. 

To  Padang,  Balavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Macassar  and  Straits  Settlements 
via  Port  Said. — A  steamer,  Java-New  York  Line,  November. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Mobile,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  23. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth  and  Durban. — Calumet  (calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leon^), 
Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28. 
To  London. — Aurania,  Cunard- White  Star  Line,  Nov.  29. 
To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  8. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  20. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  13;  Manchester  Exporter,  Dec.  4 — both  Man- 
chester Line;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  17;  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  30;  London  Corporation,  Dec.  22 
— all  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Cairnmona,  Nov.  9;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  23 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line; 
Westernland,  Red  Star  Line,  Nov.  18;  Quaker  City  (calls  at  Leith),  American  Hampton 
Roads,  Nov.  24. 

To  Newcastle. — Cairnmona,  Nov.  9;  Cairnvalona,  Nov.  23 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Nov.  13;    Manchester  Exporter,  Dec.  4— both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Nov..  6;  Nortonian,  Nov.  27 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Nov.  5;  Cameronia,  Nov.  19;  Transylvania,  Dec.  3 — all  Anchor 
Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Havre),  Red  Star  Line,  Nov.  18. 
To  Hamburg. — Quaker  City  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Nov.  24. 
To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  Gdynia- America  Line  (calls  at  Gdynia), 
Nov.  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd., 
Nov.  5  and  19;  Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Nov.  5  and  19;  Portia  (does  not  call  at 
St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  7  and  21;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  17;  Nova 
Scotia,  Nov.  30 — both  Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  12;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  25; 
Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Nov.  15  and  29. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  Nov.  12;  Lady  Rod- 
ney (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Nov.  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Nov.  7;  Lillemor,  Nov.  21 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
Nov.  5;  Chomedy,  Nov.  19;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Nov.  29— all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverwalnut,  Nov 
7;  Siamese  Prince,  Nov.  21;  Silverteak,  Dec.  5 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Nov.  16;  Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  30— 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — La  Perla,  Nov.  8;  Argual,  Nov.  22  ;  Telde,  Dec.  6 
— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  Line,  November. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny.— 'City  of  Norwich,  Canadian  Far  East  Line, 
Dec.  6. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Nov.  15;  Hiye  Maru,  Dec.  5;  Heian 
Maru,  Dec.  24 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.— Ixion,  Nov.  18;  Tantalus,  Dec.  9; 
Talthybius,  Dec.  30— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Nov.  17;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Dec.  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Dec.  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Dec.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Olympia, 
Dec.  1;  Seattle,  Jan.  1 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Shelton,  Nov.  25;  Tacoma,  Dec.  25 — both  Tacoma 
Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Victoria,  Nov.  10;    Cit}^  of  Vancouver,  Dec.  28 — both  British 
Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverhazel,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Nov.  7;  Niagara,  Dec.  5 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  Nov.  19;  Golden 
Cloud,  Dec.  10 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Indien,  Nov.  25; 
Waikawa,  Dec.  15 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Murjec,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  12. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  November. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  Nov.  17;  Lochmonar,  Dec.  1; 
Nebraska,  Dec.  15;  Lochgoil,  Dec.  29 — all  Holland- America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if 
inducements  offer) ;  Sacramento  Valley,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  Nov.  6  (calls  at  Cardiff  but 
not  at  Rotterdam). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Amerika,  Nov.  8;  Europa, 
Dec.  8 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wyoming,  Nov.  9;  Winnipeg, 
Nov.  23 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  15;  Balboa,  Nov.  24 — both  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto,  Nov.  10;  FeLtre,  Dec.  11 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques.< — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

TO  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverfir  (does  not  call  at  Calcutta),  Nov.  13;  Silverpalm,  Dec. 4 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Brandanger,  Nov.  23;  Gisla,  Dec.  10 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Hardwicke  Grange  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Nov.  5;  Pacific  Reli- 
ance (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Nov.  12;  Pacific  Shipper  (calls  at  Glasgow  and 
Manchester),  Nov.  26 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Line;  California  Express  (calls  at  Havre  and 
Rotterdam),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Nov.  13;  Delftdyk,  Nov.  15;  Narenta,  Nov.  24— both 
Roj'-al  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam);  Moveria  (calls  at  Glasgow), 
Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Nov.  22;  Tacoma  Star  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Dublin),  American  Mail 
Line  Ltd.,  Nov.  22. 

To  London,  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Gdynia,  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg. — Gothic  Star, 
American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Nov.  10. 

To  United  Kingdom  Por ts. — Hadleigh,  Nov.  12;  Nansenville,  Nov.  20— both  Anglo- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co.;  Ensley  City,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Dutch  East  Indian  Ports.—* Silverhazel,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Nov.  28. 

To  West  Indian  Ports. — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Nov.  Il5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka— Tohsei  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Hikawa  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Nov.  6. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Nosa  Chief,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Nov.  20. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  Included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
lrading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces- 
Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1 . 50) . 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  S3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  »er  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  19GC,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NRW. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L,  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office — Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  (Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meaea,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langlef,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory-  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesians,  Nj'asaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  i 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory —  for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1934. 
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LUMBER   MARKET   IN   SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  September  27,  1934. — Imports  of  lumber  into  South  Africa 
are  slowly  but  surely  increasing.  In  1929  Canada  shipped  (Union  of  South 
Africa  statistics)  13,500,000  board  feet  of  pine  lumber  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports.  It  should  be  noted  that  pine  lumber  in  the  classification  includes  all 
imports  of  evergreen  trees,  whether  in  planks,  boards,  or  squares.  In  1931 
imports  from  Canada  fell  to  11,750,000  board  feet,  but  the  Dominion's  propor- 
tion of  the  total  increased  to  11  per  cent.  Last  year  actual  imports  from  Canada, 
as  well  as  percentages,  both  showed  a  gratifying  increase.  Imports  totalled 
15,132,000  board  feet  or  13f  per  cent  of  the  total. 

I 

Local  statistics  are  not  available  for  1934,  but  from  monthly  summaries 
published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  exports  of  timber,  chiefly 
!     Douglas  fir  planks  and  boards,  to  South  Africa  for  the  last  six  months  of  1933 
,     amounted  to  7,158,000  board  feet  valued  at  $93,423,  compared  with  exports  of 
!     8,536,000  board  feet  valued  at  $135,854  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 
The  increase  in  value  is  the  more  striking,  amounting  to  45  per  cent.  Local 
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statistics  for  imports  of  the  two  most  important  groups  of  lumber,  with  countries 
of  origin,  for  the  three  years  1929,  1931,  and  1933  are  as  follows: — 


1929  1931  1933 


Imports 

-DO.,  r  X. 

Value 

J3a.  J:  X. 

Value 

x>a.  c  t. 

Value 

Pitch  Pine— 

M 

£ 

Tv/r 
M 

£ 

M 

£ 

9,414 

82,609 

10,569 

91,824 

13,181 

115,432 

United  otates  .  . 

O  A  1  A 

i  n  a  no 

»u,oUo 

13,038 

114,373 

"Pi tip   nt.Vipr — 

Total  

133,037 

891,452 

94,979 

510,954 

109,861 

464,856 

13,503 

69,721 

11,705 

46,241 

15,131 

45,577 

52,081 

348,764 

28,641 

141,148 

30,887 

122,216 

2,227 

14,303 

1,546 

7,334 

1,686 

7,019 

914 

7,948 

3,654 

22,620 

438 

2,278 

6,763 

44,081 

21,546 

117,694 

26,621 

103,122 

36,164 

260,037 

16,582 

95,517 

21,427 

99,940 

United  States  . . 

19,815 

135,387 

9,695 

70,383 

11,440 

73,530 

Canada's  share . . 

10.15% 

11.06% 

13.77% 

The  United  States  in  1929  was  credited  with  slightly  less  than  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  in  what  is  termed  "  pine  lumber  and  other,"  which  fell  last 
year  to  slightly  less  than  10^  per  cent.  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  has  increased 
her  share  from  slightly  over  10  per  cent  in  1929  to  13J  per  cent  in  1934.  Scan- 
dinavia— which  here  includes  Finland,  Latvia,  Norway,  and  Sweden — con- 
tributed 69^  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1929,  but  in  1933  Scandinavia's 
share  had  fallen  exactly  20  per  cent,  which  is  just  about  the  extent  by  which 
Russia  increased  her  share,  namely  from  5-7  per  cent  in  1929  to  24-2  per  cent 
in  1933. 

The  increase  in  Canada's  share  of  the  total  market  is  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  direct  steamship  service  which  is  now  available  from  British 
Columbia  ports;  shipments  from  United  States  Pacific  ports  have  fallen  off. 
The  percentage  consumption  of  Douglas  fir  or  Oregon  pine  is  approximately 
the  same  in  1933  as  it  was  in  1929,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
there  is  a  definite  limit — about  25  per  cent  of  the  total — to  the  amount  of  Douglas 
fir  or  Oregon  pine  or  similar  woods  from  the  North  American  Pacific  Coast 
ports  which  can  be  used.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  best  way  to  increase 
Canadian  exports  of  Douglas  fir  to  South  Africa  is  by  a  process  of  education 
as  to  the  merits  of  Douglas  fir.  At  present  the  architect  specifies  the  kind  of 
lumber  required  for  a  building,  or  very  often  is  in  consultation  with  the  quantity 
surveyor  who  advises  the  quantity  necessary.  This  information  is  passed  along 
to  the  contractor,  who  in  turn  goes  to  the  lumber  importer  for  supplies  and 
demands  that  which  his  plans  call  for. 

One  of  the  principal  differences  between  Baltic  and  West  Coast  lumber  is 
in  respect  to  sizes.  Minimum  sizes  in  Baltic  timber  are  usually  3  inches  by  11 
inches  by  26  feet,  with  the  majority  of  the  sizes  3  inches  by  9  inches,  and  the 
average  length  14  feet  to  15  feet.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  orders  for  Baltic 
timber  specify  this  average  length.  The  importers  know,  however,  without  neces- 
sarily requesting  such  an  average,  that  the  mills  will  be  likely  to  ship  anything 
over  6  feet  and  up  to  26  feet,  although  in  practice  it  is  usually  from  8  feet  up  to 
25  feet,  with  very  few  of  the  latter  long  lengths. 

It  has  become  a  custom  among  architects  to  specify  Baltic  timber  for  floor- 
ing joists  or  for  any  work  where  there  is  little  ventilation.  Roofs,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  often  of  Douglas  fir. 

Other  reasons  given  for  the  wide  use  of  Baltic  timber  is  that  the  mills  will 
cut  small-sized  scantlings  without  any  increased  cost,  whereas  Douglas  fir  ship- 
pers are  reported  as  requiring  a  differential  if  small-sized  scantlings  are  ordered. 
Several  timber  firms  order  large  Douglas  fir  timbers  and  themselves  cut  to 
scantling  size. 
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PROPORTION  USED  BY  THE  MINES 

The  above  statistics  show  that  the  total  imports  of  "  pitch  pine  "  and  "  pine, 
other/'  for  1933  were  valued  at  £580,288. 

The  values  of  the  imports  of  other  woods  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
in  1933  were:  teak,  £113,778;  jarrah,  £18,595;  oak,  £48,018;  and  unmanufac- 
tured lumber  not  otherwise  placed,  £51,248,  making  a  total  for  1933  of  unmanu- 
factured lumber  and  timber,  other  than  that  specifically  mentioned  in  the  statis- 
tics for  furniture  factories,  valued  at  £811,927.  According  to  the  Chamber  of 
Mines,  the  mining  industry  alone  bought  Douglas  fir  and  pitch  pine  to  the  value 
of  £342,021,  deals  to  the  value  of  £125,188,  and  other  kinds  of  unmanufactured 
wood  to  the  value  of  £41,311,  or  a  total  of  £548,520.  In  other  words,  approxi- 
mately 67  per  cent  of  all  the  unmanufactured  lumber  imported  into  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  other  than  that  specifically  mentioned  for  the  furniture  fac- 
tories, was  used  by  the  mining  industry.  If  a  percentage  is  taken  of  the  Douglas 
fir  and  pitch  pine  purchased  by  the  mines,  and  the  total  imports  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  pitch  pine  "  and  "  pine,  other,"  in  the  official  statistics,  it  will  be  found 
that  approximately  59  per  cent  was  used  by  the  mining  industry.  The  percent- 
age, however,  is  in  all  probability  much  higher  because  the  £125,188  worth  of 
deals  shown  as  purchased  by  the  mines  would,  no  doubt,  in  the  imports  statis- 
tics be  classified  under  the  heading  of  "  pine,  other."  These  figures  would  seem 
to  prove  that  the  mining  industry  is  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  all  imported 
lumber.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  allowance  must  be  made  in  figuring 
this  percentage  due  to  the  fact  that  the  import  statistics  are  based  on  the  market 
price  at  port  of  shipment,  whereas  the  figures  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines  are 
based  on  the  purchase  price  by  each  individual  mining  company.  Even  allow- 
ing for  ocean  freight,  landing  charges,  and  importers'  profits,  the  mines  would 
still  remain  by  far  the  largest  single  industry  purchasing  lumber. 

The  only  accurate  way  of  estimating  the  volume  used  by  the  mining  indus- 
try would  be  on  a  quantity  basis;  but,  unfortunately,  the  necessary  figures  are 
not  available  from  the  Chamber  of  Mines. 


FLOORING 

Imports  of  flooring  and  ceiling  boards,  planed,  tongued,  and  grooved,  amount 
to  fair  quantities,  but  the  Dominion's  percentage  of  these  is  small,  usually  less 
than  1  per  cent.   Imports  in  the  years  1929,  1931,  and  1933  were  as  follows: — 

1929  1931  1933 

Bd.Ft.       Value  Bd.  Ft.  Value  Bd.  Ft.  Value 

M              £  M  f  M  £ 
Flooring,  ceiling;  planed,  tongued  and  grooved — 

Total                              46,444       377,526  25.760  182.225  29,261  173,829 

Canada                            124          3.020  263  2.706  133  2,147 

Finland                        18,488       138.576  8.078  49,331  9,979  54,990 

Norway                         5,285         47.651  7.284  57,731  4,534  28,015 

Sweden                        20.807       167,920  9.102  58.787  13.530  78,231 

Canada's  share.  .        0.26%    1.02%    0.45%   

Although  no  statistics  are  so  far  available  for  1934,  there  are  indications  of 
a  growing  interest  in  Douglas  fir  flooring.  In  fact  all  importers  report  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  this  type  as  compared  with  Baltic  flooring.  This  is  owing  to 
the  clear-edge  grain  flooring  produced  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  which  is  not 
supplied  in  the  Baltic  timbers.  There  is  little  demand  for  any  other  kind  of 
Douglas  fir  flooring.  This  flooring  costs  up  to  30  per  cent  more,  but  the  differ- 
ence in  quality  is  so  marked  that  architects,  quantity  surveyors,  and  contractors 
are  showing  a  growing  interest  in,  and  disposition  to  specify,  this  wood.  A  Large 
proportion  of  the  total  imports  enter  from  the  United  States. 

The  great  demand  for  flooring  in  South  Africa  is  for  12-feet  lengths;  the 
average  Baltic  lengths  are  from  14  to  15  feet.  Architects  and  contractors  are 
apparently  inclined  to  build  a  large  number  of  houses  of  which  one  of  the  floor- 
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ing  dimensions  is  12  feet.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  lumber,  a  campaign  of 
education  is  necessary  among  architects  and  surveyors.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
at  the  present  time  Baltic  flooring  timber  is  specified. 

EOX  SHOOKS 

The  following  are  the  imports  of  box  shooks  with  their  countries  of  origin 
for  1929,  1931,  and  1933:— 


Box  shooks  for  packing  fruit  - 

1929 

1931 

1933 

£184,860 

£224,435 

£177,443 

195 

74 

6,360 

6,092 

13.866 

11,121 

170,985 

200,850 

132,924 

1,194 

342 

Box  shooks,  other — 

Total  

£159,080 

£132,395 

£102,568 

23 

9,580 

3,936 

4,880 

22,998 

25,706 

13,141 

118,719 

72,506 

66,500 

19 

21.216 

15,513 

According  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  exports  of  Canadian  box 
shooks  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  last  six  months  of  1933  were  valued 
at  $9,854  as  compared  with  $94,154  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934.  When  the 
complete  figures  are  published  for  the  year,  it  will  be  found  that  this  heavy 
increase  has  been  largely  at  the  expense  of  Sweden.  These  imports  have  come 
almost  entirely  from  Eastern  Canada,  but  in  view  of  the  enormous  market  which 
exists  in  South  Africa  for  box  shooks  of  all  kinds,  it  is  hoped  that  British  Colum- 
bia shippers  will  this  year  make  a  determined  effort  to  obtain  a  share  of  the 
market.  The  first  point  of  importance  is  not  to  oversell.  It  is  better  for  a  manu- 
facturer to  accept  orders  for  only  part  of  his  productive  capacity  so  as  to  allow 
for  contingencies  and  to  leave  a  margin  of  safety  than  to  sell  to  capacity  and 
find,  due  to  uncontrollable  causes,  that  he  is  falling  behind  in  deliveries.  Fruit 
boxes  must  arrive  on  time.  Ripening  fruit  will  not  wait  for  delayed  box  ship- 
ments. 

A  further  point  is  that  shooks  must  be  manufactured  strictly  in  accordance 
with  specifications.  In  the  making  up  of  the  boxes  some  of  the  growers  have 
machines  which  are  adjusted  to  take  sides  and  ends  of  boxes  of  a  certain  thick- 
ness. If  this  thickness  varies,  they  cannot  be  passed  through  the  machines.  This 
results  in  delays,  inconvenience,  and  amuryance  to  the  packer,  and  in  claims  on 
the  manufacturer.  Sides  and  ends  when  required  to  be  smooth-sawn  must  be 
smooth-sawn.  The  ends  of  fruit  trays  are  required  to  take  a  label,  but  if  the 
end  is  rough  the  label  will  not  stock,  due  to  the  air  underneath.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  paste  has  dried,  the  label  comes  away. 

Where  bevelling  is  required,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that,  in  taking  off 
one  edge,  two  are  not  left  in  its  place.  Bevelling  is  understood  to  mean  that 
one  side  is  rounded  so  that  no  sharp  edge  comes  in  contact  with  the  fruit. 

Manufacturers  contemplating  shipping  fruit  boxes  to  the  South  African 
market  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  only  clean  white  wood  is  desired,  although 
it  is  hoped  that  a  demand  will  eventually  be  created  for  boxes  of  a  slightly 
darker  colour  than  that  to  which  the  fruit  industry  is  at  present  accustomed. 
No  green  wood  must  under  any  conditions  be  shipped.  Moisture  content  should 
be  in  accordance  with  specifications.  Such  a  simple  matter  as  glueing  may  give 
cause  for  complaint  if  excessive  glue  has  been  used,  resulting  in  an  overflow 
which  presents  a  rough  surface  to  the  fruit.  Boxes  should  be  rigidly  inspected 
to  see  that  they  are  in  every  way  in  accordance  with  sample.  It  is  only  by  these 
methods  that  a  consistent  and  steady  demand,  with  full  confidence  in  the  product, 
will  be  built  up.  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa  have  com- 
plete information  on  the  subject  available  for  intending  shippers. 
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GRANITE  AND  MARBLE  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  12,  1934. — With  a  view  to  determining  the  possibility  of 
importing  Canadian  granites,  both  of  the  building  and  monumental  types,  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  a  survey  has  been  made  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioners in  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Bristol. 

Scotland  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  granite  for  building,  and  practically 
controls  prices  and  supplies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  While  there  are  many 
granites  known  as  Scottish  granites,  only  two  or  three  of  them  have  their  origin 
in  Scotland,  the  rest  being  imported  from  Scandinavia,  chiefly  from  Sweden. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  granite  used  is  of 
Swedish  or  Finnish  origin.  The  Scandinavian  products  have  been  known  for 
a  long  time  and  have  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  favour  of  builders 
and  architects.  For  memorial  and  decorative  work,  several  Swedish  granites 
are  used  almost  entirely,  and  these  are  available  in  a  variety  of  colours.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Peterhead  granite,  which  is  of  Scottish  origin,  the  Swedish 
granites  are  considered  superior  for  finished  work.  Although  they  may  not  be 
as  hard  as  native  granite,  they  take  on  an  excellent  polish. 

Foreign  granites  are  frequently  shipped  to  Scotland  in  blocks,  where  they 
are  finished  according  to  building  specifications  and  supplied  to  contractors, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  firms  consulted  in  the  London  area  that  Canadian 
exporters  would  have  to  resort  to  the  same  method  if  they  desire  to  obtain  any 
share  in  this  type  of  business,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  supply  direct  to  con- 
tractors, finished  to  builders'  specifications. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow  reports  that  the  present 
price  of  Swedish  and  Finnish  grey  granite  in  the  rough,  delivered,  is  approxi- 
mately 10s.  per  cubic  foot.  Red  is  slightly  more,  while  good  black  specimens 
are  quoted  at  from  18s.  to  20s.  per  cubic  foot  delivered. 

In  Liverpool,  the  report  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  indicates  that  various 
grades  range  from  approximately  5s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot,  to  ebony,  at  approxi- 
mately the  prices  quoted  in  Glasgow. 

IMPORTS  OF  GRANITE  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


According  to  official  statistics,  imports  of  granite  into  the  LTnited  Kingdom 
for  the  years  1930,  1931,  and  1932  inclusive  were  as  follows: — 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Country  Whence  Consigned 

Quantities  in  Long  Tons 

£ 

£ 

£ 

nite  (other  than  setts  and  pavement  curbs  and  architectural  objects)  — 

349,431 

264,884 

234,453 

251,098 

191,311 

147,499 

Other  British  Empire  . . 

15,476 

25,613 

20,923 

9,320 

15,186 

10,172 

134,224 

100,290 

3,121 

75,522 

58,070 

2,070 

3,252 

4,170 

2,059 

7,656 

10,390 

5,016 

5,473 

3,054 

315 

4,078 

1,786 

188 

77,296 

63,028 

27,636 

54,349 

37,891 

23,085 

9,611 

10,789 

9,428 

32,800 

28,195 

34,860 

Other  foreign  countries.  . 

1,428 

2,349 

1,179 

1,051 

1,530 

1,021 

Total  

596,191 

474,177 

299,114 

435,874 

344,359 

223,911 

nite  (setts  and  pavement  curbs)  — 

Channel  Islands  

5,320 

8,862 

5,471 

13,392 

20,737 

10,675 

Irish  Free  State  

870 

250 

507 

1,946 

472 

831 

Other  British  Empire  .  . 

3,609 

2.061 

8,879 

6,109 

Norway  

70,104 

69,606 

29,443 

197,162 

193.207 

75,495 

30,440 

27,779 

13,878 

86,715 

76,041 

33,307 

Other  foreign  countries  . 

1,884 

1,574 

345 

4,135 

4,822 

1,385 

Total  

108,618 

111,680 

51,705 

303,350 

304,158 

127,802 

718 
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IMPORTS  OF  GRANITE  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  Concluded 


Country  Whence  Consigned 

Quantities 

in  Long 

Tons 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1930  1931 

i  no i 

1932 

anite  (monumental  and  architectural)  — 

British  Empire  

78 

33 

29 

1,069 

930 

1,064 

1,302 

1,634 

Q1  A 

014 

42,528 

53,366 

on  coo 

29,o8o 

556 

915 

1,760 

14,822 

21,903 

36,929 

4,162 

4,367 

1,582 

143,423 

146,477 

55,787 

79 

476 

194 

2,046 

2,609 

834 

208 

474 

781 

1,753 

3,376 

9,526 

Other  foreign  countries  . 

165 

244 

226 

2,540 

4,371 

5,099 

Total  

6,550 

8,143 

5,386 

208,181 

233,032 

138,925 

DUTY  ON  FOREIGN  GRANITE 

Granite  from  Empire  countries  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  the  duties 
affecting  granite  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries  are 
as  follows:  granite,  raw  in  blocks,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  granite  (other  than 
crushed  macadam,  chippings  and  granite,  raw,  in  blocks) — dressed,  polished, 
carved  or  otherwise  worked  (other  than  setts  and  curbs,  and  granite,  sawn  or 
planed  on  one  or  two  sides  only  but  not  further  worked),  20  per  cent;  setts  and 
curbs,  15  per  cent;  other  granite,  15  per  cent. 

A  report  on  "  The  Building  and  Ornamental  Stone  Trade  in  Great  Britain," 
appearing  in  a  publication  issued  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Mines  in  1925 
under  the  title  "  Investigations  of  Mineral  Resources  and  the  Mining  Industry," 
gives  a  picture  of  the  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  has  not  changed 
to  any  great  extent,  and  this,  in  most  respects,  can  be  accepted  as  representative 
of  present  conditions. 

GRANITE  SETTS  AND  CURBS 

As  far  as  the  London  area  is  concerned,  the  trade  in  granite  setts  and  curbs 
for  road  work  may  offer  possibilities  to  Canadian  exporters.  An  indication  of 
the  extent  of  the  imports  of  this  type  of  granite  is  given  in  a  foregoing  table. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  quantities  of  curb  stone  and  setts  imported  have 
been  reduced — chiefly  in  the  importation  of  setts,  as  curb  stone  imports  still 
remain  large,  with  Norway  as  the  major  source  of  supply.  The  British  quarries, 
however,  are  responsible  for  the  supply  of  most  of  the  setts  now  used.  Curb  stone 
is  produced  in  Cornwall,  Leicestershire,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  also  imported 
from  Ireland,  India,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

It  is  understood  that  the  greatest  demand  for  curb  is  in  the  London  area. 
Some  is  used  in  Liverpool,  and  in  the  Manchester  area,  but  to  a  lesser  extent. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  merchants  and  contractors  that,  in  the  absence  of  imported 
supplies,  British  quarries  could  not  meet  the  demand. 

Specifications. — Granite  curb  stones  and  setts  are  bought  on  the  basis  of 
standard  specifications,  which  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  "British  Standard  Specifi- 
cations for  Granite  and  Whinstone  Kerbs,  Channels,  Quadrants,  and  Setts,"  a 
copy  of  which  is  available  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  to  any 
interested  Canadian  shippers. 

Of  the  various  sizes  listed  by  the  British  Standards  Institution,  the  most 
common  for  curbstones  are  6  inches  wide  by  12  inches  deep,  and  12  inches  wide 
by  6  inches  deep,  with  channel  stones  to  match,  usually  12  inches  by  6  inches. 
To  this  size  should  be  added  the  sizes  of  12  inches  by  8  inches,  which  is  used  in 
heavy  traffic  centres,  and  5  inches  by  10  inches,  which  is  suitable  for  country 
and  town  road  work.  Circular  curbstones  for  road  corners,  etc.,  usually  have 
an  outside  edge  radius  of  8  feet.  Extensions  of  this  size  are  in  multiples  of  2  feet. 
The  accepted  dressing  for  12  inches  by  6  inches,  or  6-inch  by  12-inch  curbs,  is 
the  "  picked  "  dressing,  while  a  "punched"  dressing  is  usual  for  the  5  inches 
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by  10  inches  size.  Stones  with  the  latter  dressing  are  somewhat  cheaper  than 
the  former. 

Prices. — Norwegian  curbing  practically  controls  the  market  level  of  all 
curbstone  prices.  There  seems  to  be  unlimited  quantities  available  from  that 
country,  and  they  are  offered  at  prices  slightly  below  those  of  English  quarries. 
The  present  price  for  this  imported  curb  is  from  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  7d.  per  foot  c.i.f. 
London  for  12-inch  by  6-inch  stone,  duty  to  be  added  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  plus  landing  charges  to  arrive  at  ex  wharf  prices.  (Stone  from 
Empire  sources  is  not  subject  to  duty.)  Contractors  state  that  12  inches  by  6 
inches,  or  6  inches  by  12  inches,  Norwegian  curb  can  be  obtained  at  2s.  per  foot 
ex  wharf,  2s.  5d.  for  12  inches  by  8  inches,  and  Is.  4d.  for  5  inches  by  10  inches. 
English  curbs  are  offered  at  about  3s.  per  foot,  and  Irish  curbs  at  from  2s.  4d. 
to  2s.  6d.  per  foot,  ex  United  Kingdom  ports. 

Some  time  ago  curb  from  Mysore,  India,  was  introduced  to  this  market. 
Apart  from  certain  difficulties  arising  from  scanty  sizes,  the  stone  has  been  sell- 
ing fairly  steadily  on  this  market  and  at  present  it  is  offered  at  from  2s.  4d.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  foot  delivered. 

Merchants  usually  purchase  their  requirements  in  100-ton  lots,  although 
one  firm  advised  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  buy  in  700-ton  lots  or  more  from 
Canada  if  a  satisfactory  price  arrangement  could  be  made.  The  stone  is  usually 
unloaded  on  the  merchant  firm's  wharf,  or  taken  overside  in  barges  and  then 
unloaded  on  the  wharf,  or  sent  inland  via  canal.  The  merchant  supplies  direct 
to  contractors'  jobs,  by  truck  or  rail. 

As  far  as  granite  setts  are  concerned,  this  market  does  not  offer  the  same 
advantage  as  the  curb  market,  as  domestic  supplies  are  well  able  to  meet  all 
demands.   Indeed,  imports  have  fallen  away  almost  completely. 

MARBLE  SITUATION 

There  is  a  fair  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  many  types  and  colours 
of  marble.  Prices  vary  considerably,  the  lowest  being  for  white  marbles,  which 
are  more  widely  used.  Their  value  in  slabs,  random  sizes,  rough  sawn,  is  from 
Is.  lid.  to  2s.  6d.  for  f-inch,  according  to  quality,  up  to  4s.  2d.  and  5s.  per 
square  foot.  White  marble  cubes  for  use  as  steps  command  a  price  of  about 
£5  per  ton  c.i.f.  The  use  of  marble  for  decorative  purposes  has  fallen  off  greatly 
in  recent  years,  marble  having  been  displaced  by  imitation  marble. 

Although  there  is  a  willingness  to  examine  Canadian  marbles,  it  is  felt  that 
the  task  of  introduction  would  prove  long  and  difficult,  Italian  marbles  being 
accepted  in  the  trade  and  having  developed  a  stock  demand ;  and  that  Canadian 
marbles — even  if  offered  at  prices  below  the  Italian  levels — could  secure  a  foot- 
hold only  by  appealing  to  the  trade  on  the  basis  of  special  characteristics,  or  an 
exceptional  quality  advantage.  Carrying  charges  would  probably  result  in  prices 
being  out  of  line. 

The  duty  on  marbles  from  non-Empire  countries  is  10  per  cent  in  the  rough, 
and  15  per  cent  on  the  finished  marble. 

Two  firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  import  marble  chips,  and  one  of  them 
keeps  about  1,000  tons  in  stock  in  London,  and  about  500  tons  in  Manchester. 
The  chip  is  supplied  from  Italian  quarries,  prices  varying  according  to  quality 
from  £1  19s.  to  £2  per  ton.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  is  for  No.  1  drippings 
in  white. 

SPECIAL  REPORTS  AVAILABLE 

Special  reports  on  the  market  situation  for  granite  and  marble,  based  upon 
investigations  made  by  the  various  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  available  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  to 
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parties  interested  in  securing  more  complete  and  detailed  information,  or  who 
are  desirous  of  having  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian  granite  or  marble  sub- 
mitted to  United  Kingdom  firms  in  a  position  to  advise  as  to  their  market  pos- 
sibilities. 

BRITISH  MOTOR  INDUSTRY 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  October  18,  1934. — With  a  production  of  nearly  255,000  motor  cars 
for  the  year  ending  September,  1934,  the  British  motor  industry  not  only  attained 
the  position  of  second  largest  manufacturer  of  motor  cars  in  the  world,  but  at 
the  same  time  experienced  the  best  and  most  active  year  in  its  history.  This 
year's  production  of  255,000  units  compares  with  220,775  last  year  and  182,347 
during  the  year  1928-29,  according  to  a  review  appearing  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Economist. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  British  market  for  cars  has  continued  during 
the  present  year,  but  whereas,  as  in  recent  years,  increases  in  registrations  have 
been  most  pronounced  in  the  cars  of  lowest  horse-power,  there  are  indications 
that  with  improving  purchasing  power,  more  interest  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  shown  in  cars  of  higher  horse-power  ratings.  For  example,  the  returns 
presently  available  show  that  demand  during  the  past  year  has  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  output  in  terms  of  money  rather  more  than  proportionately 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cars.  That  is,  the  proportion  of  new  registrations 
of  motor  cars  of  10  horse-power  was  43-3  per  cent  during  the  present  year  as 
compared  with  40-7  per  cent  a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time  the  average  declared 
value  of  British  cars  exported  increased  from  £126  to  £140. 

Further  indication  of  the  improving  demand  for  cars  of  greater  horse-power 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  new  registrations  of  cars  over  20  horse-power,  which 
amounted  to  only  4  per  cent  of  the  total  from  October,  1933,  to  April,  1934,  had 
increased  to  8-4  per  cent  by  July,  1934.  On  the  other  hand,  new  registrations 
of  8-horsepower  motor  cars  fell  to  22  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  period  May 
to  July,  1934,  compared  with  26  per  cent  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1933. 

Besides  the  generally  increased  purchasing  power  during  the  past  year,  this 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  larger  cars  has  resulted  directly  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  25  per  cent  in  the  road  tax  or  licence  from  £1  to  15s.  per  horse-power, 
which  becomes  effective  as  from  January  1,  1935.  According  to  a  recent  state- 
ment, the  new  registrations  of  motor  cars  in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  horse- 
powers, for  the  eleven  months  ending  August  were  as  follows: — 


H.P.  Class  1934  1933 

I-  7    1,774  1,571 

8-9    59,280  54,937 

10    53,720  43,786 

II-  13    37,253  27,204 

14-15    21,669  16,072 

16-20    18,731  18,018 

21-25    4.189  3,773 

25-30    5.278  2,935 

31  and  over   843  585 


Total   202,737  168,881 


This  improved  position  in  the  larger  car  market  should  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  Canadian  and  other  cars  which  have  been  severely  handicapped  in 
recent  years  on  account  of  high  taxation  and  depressed  economic  conditions. 
Even  during  the  past  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  an  important  increase 
in  the  importation  of  private  cars  has  taken  place,  the  total  for  the  period 
rising  to  8,255  units  as  compared  with  3,010  in  1933  and  1,945  units  in  the  cor- 
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responding  period  of  1932.  The  following  table  shows  imports  from  principal 
countries: — 

United  Kingdom  Private  Car  Imports,  January  to  September 


1932  1933  1934 

From                               No.            £  No.            £  No.  £ 

Canada                                     525        89,425  1,430       242,779  2,240  396,042 

France  .  .                     . .          167        35,747  366        58,338  670  86,125 

United  States                         1,186       230.146  1,131       172,870  5,234  763,659 

Other  countries                          67         12,749  83        17,047  111  20,898 


Total   1,945       368,067       3,010       491,034       8,255  1,266,724 


On  the  other  hand,  the  British  motor  car  industry  has  established  an 
important  export  trade,  which  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year 
amounted  to  25,005  cars  valued  at  £3,461,842.  This  corresponds  with  an  export 
of  23,866  cars  valued  at  £3,018,278,  during  the  same  period  of  1933.  Although 
the  increase  is  substantial,  it  represents,  according  to  the  Economist,  a  decreasing 
share  of  an  expanding  world  demand. 

At  the  same  time  the  British  home  market  is  likely  to  continue  to  expand 
during  the  coming  year.  The  total  number  of  cars  registered  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1934  will  in  all  probability  reach  1,300,000  as  compared  with 
1,203,245  last  year  and  980,886  in  1929.  This  means  that,  based  on  an  average 
life  of  eight  years,  there  is  an  annual  replacement  demand  of  roughly  160,000 
cars,  which,  on  the  assumption  that  conditions  generally  will  continue  to  improve, 
should  increase  somewhat  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussettb,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  10,  1934. — Economic  conditions  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  year  have  changed  little  since  the  end  of  June.  If  anything  is  apparent 
it  seems  to  be  a  slight  slowing  down,  with  the  rising  curve  of  business  showing 
a  tendency  to  flatten.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be  construed  as  an 
expression  of  opinion  that  trade  is  receding,  only  that  it  seems  to  be  marking 
time  in  the  northern  part  of  England.  One  cheerful  feature  is  that  unemploy- 
ment shows  a  reduction,  and  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  the  spending  power  of 
the  public  has  increased.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  monthly  statistics  of  the 
retail  trade,  which  show  that  the  money  value  of  sales  during  August  was  nearly 
5  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  same  month  last  year.  In  passing  it  may  be 
remarked  that  August  of  1933  was  the  first  month  of  that  year  to  show  an  increase 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1932.  As  might  be  expected,  the  increase  in 
retail  sales  was  not  uniform  throughout  the  country.  For  instance,  in  suburban 
London  it  was  6-3  per  cent,  while  in  the  North  of  England  it  was  4-5  per  cent. 

Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  chairman  of  the  London,  Midland  and  Scottish  Rail- 
ways, addressing  the  Aberdeen  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, expressed  the  opinion  that  the  general  outlook  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  had  slightly  improved.  The  speaker  regarded  the  traffic  receipts  as  a 
very  good  criterion  of  economic  conditions,  and  in  comparing  the  first  thirty- 
four  weeks  of  1934  with  those  of  1933,  said  there  was  a  betterment  of  about  4  per 
cent.  It  may  be  that  recovery  in  this  country  is  nearing  its  limit  under  present 
conditions,  and  the  curve  is  hardly  likely  to  move  much  further  upwards  without 
some  impetus  from  foreign  trade. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  economic  state  of  the  country  is  shown  in  the 
records  of  the  savings  banks.   According  to  figures  recentlv  published  relative  to 
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the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  Trustee  Savings  Bank,  and  National  Savings  Cer- 
tificates, a  remarkable  record  of  thrift  is  disclosed.  In  July  of  the  present  year 
these  three  savings  organizations  held  a  total  of  £1,309,000,000,  an  increase  of 
nearly  £140,000,000  over  the  same  month  in  1932.  In  state-controlled  institu- 
tions and  other  organizations  there  are  total  savings  amounting  to  £2,543,000,000 
or  £56  per  head  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain. 

Building  activity  continues,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  a  set  back  in  the 
immediate  future. 

LANCASHIRE 

The  position  of  the  cotton  industry  remains  unchanged.  The  general  com- 
mittee of  the  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Associations  have  voted 
almost  unanimously  for  regulation  Of  production  in  order  to  effect  a  cessation  of 
internal  price  cutting.  They  have  also  shown  themselves  in  favour  of  scrapping 
surplus  spindles.  The  cotton  industry  appears  to  be  realizing  that  something 
very  radical  will  have  to  be  undertaken  if  the  industry  is  to  be  placed  upon  a 
sound  basis. 

In  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Lancashire  Industrial  Development 
Council,  the  claim  was  made  that  since  the  council  was  founded  three  years  ago 
it  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  new  industries  to  the  county.  According  to 
this  report,  the  new  industries  occupy  a  total  flooring  space  of  approximately 
1,250,000  square  feet,  and  represent  about  £500,000  in  capital. 

The  Lancashire  engineering  district  ie  enjoying  an  increased  activity  and 
has  an  encouraging  outlook. 

NORTHEAST  COAST 

This  section  of  the  country,  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  depressed,  and 
parts  of  which  are  still  in  a  bad  state,  is  showing  signs  of  improvement.  Recently 
the  chairman  of  the  Tyne  Improvement  Commission,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of 
the  commission,  referred  to  the  steady  improvement  in  trade  on  the  Tyne. 
Imports  and  exports  had  increased  and  there  were  fewer  ships  idle.  At  the  same 
meeting  a  member  of  the  committee  stated  that  the  shipments  of  coal  were 
1,000,000  tons  higher  to  date  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
prospects  for  the  iron  and  steel  trade  during  the  coming  winter  months  have 
improved. 

NOTTINGHAM 

A  fair  summer  trade  slowed  down  rather  suddenly  in  August  owing  to  the 
cessation  of  orders.  In  the  summer  it  was  reported  that  the  prospects  for  the 
lace  trade  were  brighter,  owing  to  the  revival  of  lace  as  trimming  for  feminine 
attire. 

The  coal  trade  in  the  Nottingham  district  is  somewhat  depressed.  The  wage 
percentage  for  the  quarter  ending  last  August  was  the  lowest  for  the  past  two 
years.  This  percentage  was  117-55  or  20-45  below  the  agreed  minimum,  which 
will  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  owners  out  of  their  share  of  the  proceeds.  Com- 
pared with  the  first  eight  months  of  last  year,  the  selling  price  of  coal  is  lower 
by  ljd.  per  ton. 

SHEFFIELD 

Sheffield  continues  to  report  satisfactory  trade  conditions.  According  to  the 
figures  furnished  by  the  Sheffield  office  of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries, 
unemployment  was  reduced  by  22,000  as  compared  with  August  two  years  ago 
and  by  nearly  13,000  as  compared  with  August  of  1933.  The  same  office  also 
reports  that  the  prospects  for  future  business  in  the  heavy  trades  is  encouraging. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  engineering,  cutlery,  and  plate,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  case  of  the  last-named.   The  factories  producing  razor  blades 
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and  scissors  have  been  working  at  full  capacity.  A  satisfactory  feature  is  the 
increasing  export  trade  in  tools.  The  volume  at  the  present  time  is  almost  equal 
to  that  of  1929,  and  prospects  are  encouraging. 

BRADFORD 

Conditions  in  Bradford  are  difficult,  partly  brought  about  by  the  German 
situation,  which  has  been  disturbing  in  its  effect.  Up  to  the  end  of  April  the  wool 
textile  industry  occupied  an  excellent  position,  but  since  then  it  has  receded.  Un- 
employment has  fallen  rapidly  since  April.  As  compared  with  other  industries, 
in  July  unemployment  was  11-1  per  cent  higher  than  in  July  in  the  previous 
year,  which  compares  with  2  •  7  per  cent  for  all  industries. 


PORT  OF  BRISTOL  TIMBER  IMPORTS 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  October  23,  1934. — According  to  figures  recently  compiled  by  the 
Docks  Office  here,  timber  imports  through  Bristol  from  all  countries  amounted  to 
92,350  loads  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  10,970  loads  over  the  half-year  ending  September  30, 
1933.  The  following  table  illustrates  imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  imports  from  other  supplying  countries: — 

1933  1934 
April-Sept.  April-Sept. 
Canada —  Loads  Loads 

Atlantic  ports   5.290  6,300 

Pacific  ports   2,190  3,660 

United  States — 

Atlantic  ports   8,760  7,960 

Pacific  ports   600  70 

Other  countries   64.540  74,360 

Total  imports   81,380  92,350 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  total  imports  from  Canada  increased  by 
2,480  loads  during  the  period  under  review.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
decreased  by  1,330  loads,  and  imports  from  other  supplying  countries  increased 
by  9,820  loads. 

Docks  Office  figures  do  not  specify  the  classes  of  timber  imported  from  the 
various  supplying  countries.  It  is  known,  however,  that  practically  all  the  wood 
imported  from  the  West  Coast  of  the  American  Continent  is  Douglas  fir.  Imports 
from  Eastern  Canada  consist  largely  of  birch,  maple,  and  spruce,  with  smaller 
quantities  of  basswood,  pine,  and  poplar.  Oak  flooring  is  the  wood  chiefly 
imported  from  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States,  but  small  quantities  of  maple 
have  been  imported. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  and  Russia  are  the  principal  suppliers  to  this 
market.  They  ship  fir  and  pine,  which  is  known  locally  as  redwood  or  red  deal 
and  white  wood.  The  following  quantities  were  imported  from  European  coun- 
tries during  the  six  months  ending  September  30  last:  Norway,  3,180  loads; 
Sweden,  17,690  loads;  Finland,  14,440  loads;  Russia,  31,670  loads;  Latvia,  1,080 
loads;  Poland  and  Danzig,  4,670  loads;  Germany,  240  loads;  Holland,  30  loads. 
Imports  also  included  60  loads  of  teak  from  India  and  10  loads  of  oak  from 
Australia. 
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SCOTTISH  PRODUCE  IMPORTS 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  October  23,  1934. — During  the  July  to  September  quarter  of  1934, 
Canada  shipped  to  Scotland  4,406  cwts.  of  bacon  as  compared  with  2,881  during 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1933,  an  increase  of  53  per  cent.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  year,  Canadian  shipments,  at  12,967  cwts.,  increased  by 
110  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  6,151  cwts.  shipped  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1933.   Detailed  figures  of  imports  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: — 


Imports  of  Bacon  into  Scotland 


1934  1933 

Country  of  Origin  July-Sept.,  July-Sept., 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total   63,104  81,508 

Denmark   43,496  65,277 

Irish  Free  State   6,184  2,751 

Netherlands   6,033  8,048 

Canada   4,406  2,881 

Sweden   2,985  2,511 


Imports  of  Bacon  into  Scotland 


1934  1933 

Country  of  Origin  Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total   129,753  203,208 

Denmark   81,120  148,781 

Netherlands   18,435  31,229 

Canada   12,967  6,151 

Irish  Free  State   11,799  8,012 

Sweden   4,617  7,419 

New  Zealand   456  152 

United  States   359  385 

Germany     298 

Latvia     777 


It  will  be  observed  that,  despite  the  very  heavy  fall  in  total  imports,  ship- 
ments from  Canada  so  far  this  year  more  than  doubled,  and  those  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  increased  by  47  per  cent.  Imports  from  all  other  principal  contribut- 
ing countries  fell  heavily. 

HAMS 

The  United  States  dominates  this  market  in  imported  hams,  just  as  Den- 
mark does,  in  a  diminishing  degree,  in  the  case  of  bacon.  Canadian  shipments 
so  far  this  year  are  rather  below  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 


Imports  of  Hams  into  Scotland 


1934  1933 
Country  of  Origin                                 Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total   74,425  88,280 

United  States   65,345  73.355 

Canada   7,437  8,234 

Irish  Free  State   1,524  4,223 

Netherlands     734 

Denmark   91  370 

Argentina     1,360 


During  the  past  quarter  (July  to  September)  the  imports  of  hams  into  Scot- 
land from  the  United  States  totalled  27,167  cwts.  as  compared  with  30,640  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  Canada  is  credited  with  1,166  cwts.  as  com- 
pared with  2,288,  and  the  Irish  Free  State  with  476  cwts.  as  against  986. 
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CHEESE 

Cheese  Imported  into  Scotland 

Country  of  Origin 

Total  

New  Zealand  

Canada   

Netherlands  

Denmark  

Switzerland  

Australia  


1934 
Jan.-Sept. 
Cwts. 
120,506 
94,250 
16,895 
8,491 
452 
325 
8 


1933 
Jan.-Sept., 
Cwts. 
140,654 
107,214 
24,158 
8,457 
184 
112 
457 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SHIPMENTS 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  October  1,  1934.— The  following  is  a  comparative  schedule  of 
wheat  and  flour  shipments  from  Australia  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1933  and  1934:— 

Wheat 


Country  of  Destination 

United  Kingdom  

Irish  Free  State  

Other  British  countries  .  .  . 

China  

Italy  

Japan  

Other  foreign  countries  .  .  . 
For  orders1  

Total  


July,  1932-June,  1933 


Centals 
30,563,968 

2,162,923 

2,218,791 
20,244,146 

2,193,738 
10,737,820 

3,612,177 


July,  1933-June,  1934 
£ 


7,580,827 
553,632 
558,694 

4,943,276 
568,190 

2,729,812 
870,418 


Centals 
16,274,785 
653,481 
372,282 
885,607 
419,535 
4,632,061 
752,221 
12,969,145 


71,733,563       17,804,849  36,959,117 


3,674,187 
167,735 
98,486 
198,710 
61,061 
1,042,234 
183,273 
3,171,994 

8,597,680 


1  Particulars  of  final  destination  of  wheat  shipped  "for  orders"  not  available. 

Flour  (Wheaten) 


Country  of  Destination 

United  Kingdom  

Ceylon  and  India  

Hongkong   

Malaya  (British)  

Mauritius  

Sudan  

Other  British  countries  .  .  . 

China  

Egypt  

Netherlands  East  Indies.. 

Philippine  Islands  

Other  foreign  countries . .  . 

Total  


July,  1932-June,  1933 

July,  1933-June,  1934 

Centals 

£ 

Centals 

£ 

2,439,898 

767,924 

2,783,160 

822,251 

391,349 

130,072 

387,236 

113,614 

1,017,475 

330,046 

553,259 

170,395 

879,303 

292,894 

1,016,683 

317,857 

218,099 

70,229 

285,535 

80,038 

301,123 

94,268 

257,765 

74,393 

542,108 

186,100 

686,267 

219,338 

3,201,246 

1,069,703 

1,585,215 

441,931 

571,787 

177,411 

555,325 

154,463 

1,463,584 

487,822 

1,612,459 

510,267 

229.682 

91,987 

219,968 

77,871 

1,373,525 

450,517 

906,967 

284,300 

12,629,179 

4,148,973 

10,849,839 

3,266,718 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  WHEAT 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  wheat  industry  has 
recently  been  issued,  and  contains  a  very  carefully  prepared  resume  of  the 
Australian  wheat  industry.  The  personnel  of  the  commission  was  carefully 
selected,  and  their  findings  and  recommendations  have  received  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  although  no  definite  action 
has  yet  been  taken. 

The  commission's  chief  recommendations  are  briefly  as  follow: — 
(1)  The  adoption  of  a  home  consumption  price  to  the  grower  for  the  wheat 
consumed  within  the  Commonwealth. 
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(2)  Immediate  provision  for  financial  assistance  to  the  growers  for  the  cur- 
rent crop.  The  Commonwealth  Government  have  set  aside  £4,000.000, 
approximately  $16,000,000,  for  this  purpose.  The  basis  to  be  about  3s. 
per  bushel  f.a.q.  wheat  free  on  rails  at  the  principal  Australian  ports. 
The  commission's  objective  here  is  a  minimum  of  3s.  to  the  grower,  and 
should  the  f.o.r.  price  equal  or  exceed  3s.  6d.  per  bushel,  the  bounty 
would  be  practically  nil. 

(3)  The  levying  of  an  excise  tax  on  flour  used  within  the  Commonwealth  to 
provide  a  portion  of  the  relief  funds  required,  and  that  the  rate  of  excise 
should  be  variable  according  to  the  price  of  wheat,  and  that  customs 
action  should  be  taken  to  render  the  excise  tax  effective. 

(4)  The  commission  also  earnestly  recommends  that  Commonwealth  and 
State  governmental  action  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  dispossession 
of  necessitous  wheat  farmers  who  are  worthy  of  such  protection. 

Further  and  more  concrete  recommendations  are  to  be  made  as  the  1934 

season  progresses. 

TRADE  OF  ANTIGUA  IN  1933 

J.  C.  Bpjtton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  October  17,  1934. — Antigua,  which  is  situated  between 
St.  Kitts  and  Montserrat,  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  British  Colony 
of  the  Leeward  Islands.  It  has  an  area  of  108  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  28,864.  The  island  is  economically  dependent  upon  the  production  and  pro- 
cessing of  sugar  and  its  by-products,  98  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  in  1933 
and  96  per  cent  in  1932  being  credited  to  these  items.  Owing  to  favourable 
weather  conditions,  the  1933  sugar  crop  was  a  record  one;  22,670  tons  of  sugar 
crystals  were  exported  as  compared  with  18,448  tons  in  the  previous  year.  This 
resulted  in  a  .  substantial  increase  in  the  total  trade,  which  considerably 
exceeded  values  recorded  in  any  of  the  five  preceding  years. 

The  total  trade  of  Antigua  for  the  calendar  years  (1929-33)  was  as  fol- 
lows: 1929,  £354,227;  1930,  £369,584;  1931,  £201,832;  1932,  £344,408;  1933, 
£414,979. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  into  Antigua  in  1933  were  valued  at  £187,537,  an  increase  of' 
£40,858  or  27-7  per  cent  over  the  1932  figure.  Substantial  increases  were  shown 
in  the  values  of  all  the  important  items  imported  during  1933  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  with  the  exception  of  cotton  manufactures,  which  showed  a 
decrease.  The  largest  single  item  imported  is  wheat  flour,  which  amounted  to 
18,348  bags  of  196  pounds  valued  at  £15,174  in  1933  and  12,836  bags  valued]  at 
£10,422  in  1932.  Canada  was  the  chief  supplier,  shipping  18,128  bags  valued  at 
£15,044  in  1933  and  12,653  bags  valued  at  £10,233  in  1932.  Imports  of  machinery 
of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  £11,435  in  1933  (£10,924  in  1932);  lumber  of  all 
kinds,  £11,110  (£3,750);  cotton  piece-goods,  £8156  (£5,285);  cornmeal,  £7,411 
(£5,869);  fish  of  all  kinds,  £7,183  (£4,609):  bags  and  sacks,  £6,997  (£2,706); 
rice,  £6,020  (£5,137) ;  hardware,  £5,207  (£4,656)  ;  other  cotton  manufactures, 
£4,978  (£9,698)  ;  meats,  all  kinds.  £4,887  (£4.296) ;  boots  and  shoes,  £3,788 
(£3,137);  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  3,697  (£3,159);  and  manure,  £3,024  (£1,153). 

The  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  imports  valued  at  £92,678  (49-4  per 
cent  of  total  imports)  in  1933  and  £73,624  (50-1  per  cent)  in  1932;  Canada, 
£32,156  (17-1  per  cent)  and  £22,801  (15-5  per  cent);  and  the  United  Stairs, 
£26,666  (14-2  per  cent)  and  £23,499  (16  per  cent). 
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EXPORTS 

The  total  value  of  Antigua's  exports  amounted  to  £227,442  in  1933  com- 
pared with  £197,729  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  £29,713  or  15  per  cent. 
The  following  were  the  principal  exports:  sugar  crvstals,  £222,922  (£175,929  in 
1932) ;  molasses,  £1,084  (£12,782) ;  distilled  lime  oil,  £874  (£3,808) ;  raw  lime 
juice,  £557  (£75) ;  tamarinds,  £127  (£450)  ;  raw  cotton,  £420  (£936) ;  and  sea 
turtles,  £281  (£290).  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  island's  best  customer, 
exports  to  that  source  being  valued  at  £146,852  (64-5  per  cent  of  the  total)  in 
1933,  compared  with  £141,265  (71-4  per  cent)  in  1932.  Exports  to  Canada 
were  valued  at  £74,380  (32-7  per  cent)  and  £46,099  (23-3  per  cent) ;  the  Lee- 
ward  Islands,  £4,133  (1-8  per  cent)  and  £4,323  (2-2  per  cent) ;  and  the  United 
States,  £1,345  (0-5  per  cent)  and  £5,062  (2-5  per  cent)  in  the  same  two  years. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  island's  trade  with  Canada  for  the  calendar  years  1933,  1932,  and  1931 
were  as  follows: — 

1933  1932  1931 

Imports   £  32,156       £22,801  £31,501 

Exports   74,380        46,099  34,346 

Total   106,536        68,900  65,847 

Antigua's  exports  to  Canada  were  almost  entirely  made  up  of  sugar  crys- 
tals valued  at  £74,242  in  1933,  £44,022  in  1932,  and  £33,966  in  1931.  Imports 
from  Canada  cover  a  variety  of  items,  in  addition  to  flour  (£15,044  in  1933 
and  £10,422  in  1932),  the  most  important  being  spruce  and  white  pine,  imports 
of  which  were  valued  at  £3,111  in  1933  and  £1,368  in  1932;  dried  fish,  £2S£21 
(£1,526);  hardwood,  £2,068  (£434);  oilmeal,  £1,263  (£1,313);  motor  cars  and 
trucks,  £989  (£91);  butter,  £530  (£643) ;  cheese,  £498  (£393);  and  potatoes, 
£432  (£364). 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS   ON  TOUR 

Messrs.  Paul  Sykes  and  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners 
in  Tientsin  and  Rotterdam  respectively,  are  at  present  on  tour  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade  with  their  territories.    Subjoined  are  their  itineraries: — 

Mr.  Sykes 

Winnipeg  Nov.  12  Vancouver  Nov.  19  to  30 

Calgary  Nov.  14  Dec.  5  to  15 

Vernon  Nov.  16  and  17         Victoria  Dec.  3  to  5 

Mr.  Macgillivray 

Montreal  Nov.  1  to  15  Halifax  Nov.  21  and  22 

Bridgetown  Nov.  19  Quebec  Nov.  26 

Kentville  and  Canning  . .  Nov.  20 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver,  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  for  the  other  cities  with  the  respective 
Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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GERMAN  COAL  EXPORTS 

Interesting  sidelights  on  the  sacrifices  Germany  has  been  making  to  retain 
her  position  in  the  competitive  coal  markets  are  provided  by  the  report  of  the 
German  National  Coal  Association  for  the  year  ended  June  last,  says  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  Commercial. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  compared  with  the  preceding  three  years  the  trade 
showed  improvement,  and  that  "  this  was  due  to  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Government  that  the  demand  for  coal  in  the  world  as  a  whole  did  not  improve; 
and  that  in  face  of  this  situation  the  German  coal  industry  made  great  efforts 
to  maintain  its  position  and  share  in  the  world  coal  markets.  This,  it  is  added, 
was  only  possible  through  further  price  sacrifices. 

Some  idea  of  these  sacrifices  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  between 
1930  and  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  the  average  free-on-board  value  of 
German  coal  (marks  value  converted  to  sterling  at  the  prevailing  rates  of  ex- 
change) fell  from  20s.  6-59d.  per  ton  to  14s.  5-69d.  per  ton,  and  during  the  same 
period  the  export  levy,  which  goes  to  subsidize  exports,  advanced  from  3s.  l-62d. 
per  ton  to  6s.  7 .  lOd.  per  ton. 

This  increasing  assistance  for  exports  enabled  Germany  to  maintain  her 
foreign  trade  at  between  20,000,000  and  21,000,000  tons  a  year  since  1930,  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  now  at  the  rate  of  nearly  22,000,000  tons  a  year. 

CROP  REPORTS  FOR  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES  AND 

FINLAND 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

NORWAY 

Oslo,  October  22,  1934. — According  to  the  September  report  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Director  of  Agriculture,  the  weather  during  this  month  was  warm 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  southern  and  southeastern  districts,  however, 
the  excessive  rainfall  has  delayed  the  grain  harvest,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  early 
ripening,  much  of  the  grain  in  those  parts  of  the  country  still  remains  in  the 
fields,  the  quality  also  having  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  moist  weather.  With 
the  exception  of  the  northern  parts  of  Norway,  therefore,  the  crop  prospects  for 
grain  are  not  as  good  as  reported  earlier  in  the  summer.  On  the  whole,  the 
grain  crops  are  considered  to  be  below  normal  as  regards  quantity,  the  crops  for 
the  whole  country  totalling  about  16,900  tons  less  than  for  a  normal  year,  while 
the  quality  is  reported  to  be  fairly  good  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  weather 
conditions  during  September.  The  hay  crop  is  good  on  the  whole,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  districts  in  the  south  where  the  hay  crop,  as  a  result  of  the 
drought  prevailing  during  the  summer,  was  reduced  to  30  per  cent  of  a  normal 
year,  the  crops  all  over  the  country  are  described  as  normal.  The  prospects 
for  the  potato  crops  are  disappointing,  averaging  89  per  cent  of  a  normal  year  or 
100,000  tons  less  than  normal,  while  the  root  crops  are  reported  to  be  fairly  good 
throughout  the  country.  The  fruit  crops  have  not  been  very  satisfactory  this 
year,  averaging  for  the  whole  country  75  per  cent  of  a  normal  year  for  apples, 
and  66  per  cent  for  pears. 

SWEDEN 

The  September  report  of  the  Swedish  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  states 
that  on  the  whole  the  weather  conditions  during  September  were  favourable  for 
the  grain  crops,  which  must  be  considered  as  good  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality.   Autumn-sown  wheat  is  described  as  being  good,  and  autumn-sown  rye 
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as  considerably  above  medium,  while  spring-sown  wheat  and  rye  are  both 
described  as  being  medium,  the  total  crops  being  estimated  at  126,000  metric 
tons  for  spring-sown  wheat  and  8,000  metric  tons  for  spring-sown  rye.  The 
potato  crops,  as  well  as  other  root  crops,  are  reported  as  being  slightly  above 
medium,  while  the  hay  crops  are  not  quite  so  good,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
hay  from  natural  fields,  which  is  described  as  being  considerably  below  medium. 

DENMARK 

The  crop  report  issued  on  September  15  by  the  Danish  Department  of  Statis- 
tics states  that  the  prospects  for  the  grain  crops  are  fairly  promising,  a  medium 
crop  being  anticipated.  The  hay  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  quite  so  good, 
although  the  condition  of  the  natural  fields  has  improved  somewhat  as  a  result 
of  the  abundant  rainfall  during  the  early  part  of  September.  Potato  and  root 
crops  are  reported  to  be  somewhat  below  normal  owing  to  the  extremely  dry 
weather  prevailing  during  July  and  August,  but  a  slight  improvement  has  been 
noted  since  the  rainy  weather  set  in  at  the  beginning  of  September. 

FINLAND 

According  to  the  report  issued  by  the  Finnish  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  September  25,  the  weather  conditions  throughout  the  summer  have  been 
satisfactory,  although  certain  districts  report  that  the  crops  have  suffered  some- 
what from  lack  of  rain.  The  autumn-sown  wheat  was  harvested  in  August, 
averaging  a  medium  crop,  while  in  the  case  of  autumn-sown  rye  the  crop  is 
described  as  considerably  above  medium,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  spring- 
sown  wheat,  which  was  harvested  under  exceptionally  favourable  weather  con- 
ditions. The  warm  weather  has  not  been  quite  so  favourable  for  the  potato 
crop,  the  potatoes  being  inclined  to  rot  in  many  districts,  the  prospects  now 
being  reported  as  medium  compared  with  the  exceptionally  good  crop  anticipated 
earlier  in  the  summer.  The  root  crops  are  described  as  being  slightly  above 
medium  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  considerable  damage  was  caused  by  noxious 
insects  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  The  hay  crop  from  cultivated 
fields  is  described  as  medium  with  respect  to  quantity,  the  quality  being  rather 
poor,  while  the  crop  from  natural  fields  is  below  medium  throughout  the  country. 

MARKET  FOR  POTATOES  IN  PANAMA  AND  VENEZUELA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

PANAMA 

Panama  City,  October  18,  1934. — Imports  of  potatoes  into  Panama  have 
decreased  from  a  total  of  3,624  tons  in  1929  to  2,989  tons  in  1931  and  1,250  tons 
last  year.  The  decrease  in  imports  is  in  part  due  to  higher  import  duties  imposed 
two  years  ago.   Local  production  is  not  an  important  factor. 

Potatoes  are  imported  only  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  the  imports  arrive  during  the  Canadian  shipping  season. 
The  bulk  of  the  potato  shipments  are  now  made  in  sacks  of  from  90  to  100 
pounds.  White  potatoes  No.  l's  and  No.  2's,  and  No.  l's  and  No.  2's  mixed,  are 
favoured.    Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Cristobal  and  c.i.f.  Panama  City. 

United  States  Army  and  Government  Commissary  purchases  for  the  Canal 
Zone  are  now  confined  to  the  United  States. 

VENEZUELA 

Imports  of  potatoes  into  Venezuela  have  decreased  very  substantially  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  due  to  higher  import  duties,  an  increase  in  local  produc- 
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tion,  and  lower  purchasing  power.  Imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1932, 
exceeded  6,000  tons.   Imports  this  year  are  not  expected  to  exceed  2,500  tons. 

There  are  three  principal  markets  in  Venezuela  for  potatoes,  which  are 
entirely  separate.   These  are  as  follows: — 

Caracas. — The  city  of  Caracas  is  the  most  important  consuming  centre, 
accounting  for  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  Dutch  potatoes 
dominate  the  Cacacas  market  from  late  August  until  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
shipments  heaviest  during  November.  Canary  Islands  potatoes  begin  to  arrive 
in  January  and  continue  until  August,  with  heaviest  shipments  in  July  and 
August.  The  latter  account  for  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  Caracas. 
Small  shipments  from  Canada  and  New  York  are  made  between  September  and 
December  and  increase  for  the  period  from  January  to  March,  during  the  early 
Canary  Islands  shipping  season.  Local  potatoes  are  planted  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  and  are  also  on  the  market  during  the  latter  season. 

Quotations  for  Caracas  must  be  c.i.f.  La  Guaira.  Shipments  should  be  made 
preferably  in  barrels  of  165  pounds  net.  There  are  no  direct  steamers  from 
Eastern  Canada,  so  that  transhipment  must  be  made  either  at  New  York  or  Port 
of  Spain.  Potatoes  from  New  York  are  shipped  both  in  barrels  and  sacks.  Both 
No.  l's  and  No.  2's  are  in  demand.  The  usual  agent's  commission  is  5  cents  per 
package  and  terms  thirty  days'  sight  draft. 

Puerto  Cabello. — The  situation  in  Puerto  Cabello  as  regards  competition  and 
shipping  facilities  is  exactly  as  for  Caracas.  Imports  in  1931-32  amounted  to 
over  1,000  tons,  but  are  not  expected  to  exceed  500  tons  this  year.  Quotations 
should  be  c.i.f.  Puerto  Cabello. 

Maracaibo. — Imports  of  potatoes  into  Maracaibo  are  small  and  would  not 
exceed  300  tons  this  year.  Only  United  States  and  Canadian  potatoes  are  con- 
sumed, possibly  because  there  are  no  direct  steamers  from  Europe.  Importers 
usually  buy  through  New  York  export  houses  in  small  lots  with  shipments  made 
weekly. 

For  further  information  interested  firms  may  apply  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa. 

MARKET  IN  JAPAN  FOR  BACON  AND  HAM 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1931  was  51  cents; 
and  in  1932,  31  cents  Canadian  funds) 

JAPANESE  PRODUCTION 

Kobe,  October  16,  1934. — Japan  has  made  considerable  strides  in  the  pro- 
duction of  bacon  and  ham  in  recent  years.  According  to  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able, 220,163  pounds  of  bacon  valued  at  94,296  yen  were  produced  in  1931,  and 
225,097  pounds  valued  at  72,417  yen  in  1932.  The  quality  of  bacon  production 
is  still  inferior  to  that  of  other  countries.  Improvement  is  continually  being 
made,  however,  and  at  present  it  is  only  slightly  inferior  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
imports.  Production  of  ham  is  considerably  larger,  amounting  in  1931  to 
2,407,623  pounds  valued  at  1,041,566  yen,  and  in  1932  to  2,323,600  pounds  valued 
at  970,228  yen.  Its  quality  has  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  it  takes  care  of 
practically  the  whole  demand. 

IMPORTS 

No  separate  official  statistics  are  available  covering  the  importation  of 
bacon  and  ham.   Imports  are  grouped  under  the  heading  of  "  meats,  poultry,  and 
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game  (other) These  consist,  according  to  importers,  principally  of  bacon,  with 
a  very  small  amount  of  ham.  In  1932  these  imports  were  valued  at  52,000  yen 
and  in  1933  at  47,000  yen.  Canada  had  the  largest  share  of  this  business, 
amounting  to  13,000  yen,  Australia  following  with  11,000  yen.  Other  sources 
were  Great  Britain,  China,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Canadian  bacon 
commands  a  slight  premium  over  both  domestic  and  imported  supplies.  Bacon 
from  Great  Britain  is  principally  British-cured  of  Danish  origin.  The  chief 
market  is  among  foreigners  living  in  Japan.  The  large  hotels  catering  to 
foreigners  use  small  amounts  of  imported  bacon,  but  they  are  also  beginning  to 
use  the  domestic  product. 

DISTRIBUTION 

In  each  of  the  large  cities  of  Japan  such  as  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and 
Osaka,  there  are  one  or  two  foreign-owned  provision  stores  which  cater  prin- 
cipally to  the  foreign  population,  and  a  number  of  large  Japanese  provision 
stores  cater  to  them  and  to  wealthy  Japanese  as  well.  It  is  through  these  chan- 
nels that  imported  bacon  and  ham  are  sold.  One  Canadian  exporter,  with  no 
agent  in  Japan,  sells  direct  to  several  of  these  provision  houses.  Another  Cana- 
dian exporter,  however,  has  an  agent  who  attends  to  the  distribution.  In  most 
cases  bacon  and  ham  from  various  sources,  including  Japan,  are  displayed,  and 
only  one  or  two  specialize  in  any  one  brand. 

PRICES 

Due  to  the  above  method  of  distribution,  the  sale  of  bacon  and  ham  is  very 
competitive.  Canadian  bacon,  as  stated  above,  usually  commands  a  premium 
in  price,  but  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Japanese  bacon  as  well  as  com- 
petition from  other  imported  sources  of  supply  limits  this  premium  to  a  small 
amount.  Canadian  bacon  is  at  present  retailed  at  from  1-65  yen  to  1-75  yen 
per  pound,  Danish  bacon  (British-cured)  at  1-40  yen,  Australian  at  about  the 
same  price,  and  Japanese  at  1-20  yen  and  lower.  The  prices  of  ham  vary 
according  to  type  and  quality.  Imported  ham  comes  in  mostly  for  the  Christinas 
trade,  and  in  small  quantities  is  saleable  at  a  considerable  premium  over  the 
Japanese  product.  A  certain  amount  of  ham  packed  in  air-tight  tins,  with  a 
net  weight  of  about  seven  pounds,  finds  a  small  market  among  the  foreign  popu- 
lation. 

The  competition  of  bacon  and  ham  from  abroad  is  handicapped  by  a  duty 
of  26-32  yen  per  132  pounds. 

PACKING 

Bacon  and  ham  is  very  difficult  to  keep  during  the  hot  moist  season  between 
May  and  September.  Where  cold  storage  facilities  are  available  this  is  not  the 
case,  but  few  provision  stores  are  equipped  with  adequate  facilities,  and  the 
product  rapidly  deteriorates  during  this  period  of  the  year.  The  most  satis- 
factory method  of  packing  is  to  encase  the  ham  and  bacon  in  gelatine  so  that 
no  air  can  get  into  it.   When  this  is  done  the  product  keeps  well. 

While  the  market  in  Japan  is  not  large,  it  does  serve  as  an  outlet  for  small 
amounts  each  year.  Canadian  bacon,  due  to  its  high  reputation  among  the 
foreign  population,  should  continue  in  demand.  Owing  to  the  comparatively 
lower  freight  rates  from  British  Columbia,  Canadian  bacon  and  ham  in  the  past 
year  or  so  have  been  coming  principally  from  that  province.  Also,  owing  to  the 
comparative  proximity  of  British  Columbia,  provision  merchants  can  limit  the 
amount  of  stocks  which  they  carry  and  thus  be  fairly  free  from  losses  due  to 
spoilage. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND  TARIFF  REVISED 

A  revised  customs  tariff  for  Newfoundland  has  been  issued  by  the  Governor- 
in-Commission,  to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1935.  The  new  tariff  sets 
forth  the  preferential  rates  to  the  United  Kingdom  arranged  at  the  Imperial 
Economic  Conference  at  Ottawa  in  1932  and  made  effective  from  July  1,  1933, 
together  with  some  additional  preferences.  The  preferential  reduction  of  one- 
quarter  of  the  duties  under  a  former  trade  agreement  with  Jamaica  is  continued. 

Preferences  are  granted  to  non-self  governing  colonies  on  a  few  articles  and 
provision  exists  for  extending  to  them  on  request  of  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment any  preferences  for  the  time  being  accorded  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Governor-in-Commission  is  also  authorized  to  extend  to  any  country  within  the 
British  Empire  any  preferences  accorded  to  any  foreign  country. 

Tariff  changes  are  mainly  reductions  in  duties.  Additional  duties  in  the 
Newfoundland  tariff  are  to  be  abolished.  These  are  an  additional  tax  of  7^  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  dutiable  goods  and  3  per  cent  surtax  leviable  on  amounts  of 
ordinary  duty  and  tax. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  tariff  changes  on  goods  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  Canada: — 

Old  New  Rate  to 

Full  Full  United 

Rate  Rate  Kingdom 

Wheat  for  seed   Free  Free  Free 

Wheat,  whole,  for  grinding  or  milling  per  bush.  10c.  Free  Free 

Oats  (including  duty  on  bags)  per  34  lb.  7c.  10c.  10c. 

Wheat  meal  and  flour  per  brl.  50c.  Free  Free 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  in  packages  of  7  lb.  or  over,  .per  1001b.  30c.  50c.  50c. 

Maize  meal  or  Indian  corn  meal  per  brl.  30c.  50c.  50c. 

Oilcake,  bran,  and  other  animal  foods  per  100  lb.  15c.  25c.  25c. 

Farinaceous  preparations  ad  val.  50%  60%  60% 

Oxen,  bulls  and  cows  ad  val.  20%  30%  30% 

Swine  3  months  or  older  each  $1.50  $2.50  $2.50 

Fresh  meat  per  lb.  3c.  4c.  4c. 

Poultry  and  game,  dead  per  lb.  5c.  7c.  7c. 

Bologna  sausage  per  lb.  lc.  l£c.  lie. 

Beef  and  pork,  salted,  in  barrels  per  brl.  $2.00  $2.05  $2.05 

Hams,  bacon,  tongues  and  beef,  smoked  per  lb.  3c.  6c.  6c. 

plus,  ad  val.  10%     

Hams,  bacon  and  tongues,  salted  per  lb.  3c.  4c.  4c. 

Other  meats,  salted  per  lb.  l^c.  2c.  2c. 

Canned  beef  and'  mutton  per  lb.  6c.  4c.  4c. 

Other  canned  meats  ad  val.  50%  60%  60% 

Beer,  ale  and'  porter  pergal.  $1.10  $1.25  $1.25 

Butter  per  lb.  6c.  8c.  8c. 

Cheese  (not  in  crocks)  per  lb.  5c.  6c.  6c. 

Coffee,  roasted  per  lb.  10c.  12c.  10c. 

Eggs  in  the  shell  per  doz.  8c.  10c.  10c. 

Apples,  raw  per  brl.  70c.  Free  Free 

Other  fresh  fruit  ad  val.  15%  Free  Free 

Isinglass,  jelly  powders,  and  the  like  ad  val.  50%  60%  60% 

Lard,  lard  compound  and  substitutes  ad  val.  40%  50%  40% 

Milk,  preserved  or  condensed,  any  kind  per  lb.  2c.  2ic.  2$c. 

Pickles  ad  val.  50%  60%  60% 

Salt,  table  and  dairy  ad  val.  15%  23%  23% 

Sauces  and  condiments  ad  val.  50%  60%  60% 

Spices  ad  val.  50%  60%  60% 

Sugar  (except  loaf,  icing,  powdered)  per  lb.  3c.  3£c.  3Jc. 

Confectionery  costing  18c.  per  lb.  and  over  ad  val.  35%  40%  30% 

plus,  per  lb.  lc.  lc.  lc. 

Confectionery  in  5c.  bars  or  packages  ad  val.  30%  30%  20% 

plus,  per  lb.  lc.  lc.  lc. 

Tea   per  lb.  8c.  14c.  10c. 

Onions.'.".'.'.'.'  ad  val.  25%  35%  35% 

Tomatoes  ad  val.  25%  35%  15% 

Potatoes  per  bush.  25c.  20c.  29c. 

Vegetables,  dried,  preserved  and  canned'  ad  val.  50%  60%  60% 

Yeast  and  baking  powder  ad  val.  50%  60%  60% 

Tobacco  for  pipe  only                                                     .  .per  lb.  49c  41c.  41c. 

plus,  ad  val.  10%  18%  18% 
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Tobacco  for  cigarettes  per  lb. 

plus,  ad  val. 

Coal  (except  anthracite)  imported  into  St.  John's.  .  .per  2,240  lb. 
Coal  (except  anthracite)  imported  into  other  ports  (.according 
to  port)  per  2,240  lb. 

Lumber,  rough  per  M  ft. 

Lumber,  dressed  per  M  ft. 

Lumber,  oak,  Douglas  fir,  maple,  elm  per  M  ft. 

Wood  fibre  board  or  wallboard  ad' val. 

Crude  petroleum  and  fuel  oil  per  gal. 

Kerosene  oil  per  gal. 

Gasolene  and  motor  spirit  per  gal. 

Linseed  oil  ad  val. 

Wire  screens  and  felts  for  pulp  and  paper  machines  

Hay  per  2,000  lb. 

Plants,  trees  and  shrubs,  not  fruit  bearing  ad  val. 

Fruit-bearing  trees;  seeds  

Railway  rails,  switches,  bolts,  wheels  and  axles;  iron  and  steel 

fittings  ad  val. 

Iron  and  steel  pipe  and  wire  ad  val. 

Stoves  ad  val. 

val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 
val. 


Iron  bedsteads  and  spring  mattresses  ad 

Tinware  ad 

Clocks  and  watches  ad 

Hand  tools  and  handles  for  ad 

Cutlery  ad 

Builders'  hardware  ad 

Hollow-ware  ad 

Agricultural  implements  and  parts  ad 

Electric  motors,  generators  ad 

Electric  wires  and  cables  ad 

Radio  apparatus  ad 

Electric  batteries  ..ad 

Electric    pumps,    fans,    vacuum    cleaners    and  washing 

machines  ad  val. 

Electric  cooking  and  heating  appliances  ad  val. 

Hand  and  power  machinery  ad  val. 

Office  and  domestic  machinery  ad  val. 

Wood-Avorking     machinery,     engines,     boilers,  hoists, 

heating  equipment  ad  val. 

Marine  motor  engines  ad  val. 

Unspecified  machinery  ad  val. 

Furniture  and  wood  wares  ad  val. 

Cotton  piece-goods  ad  val. 

Cotton    quilts,   sheets,    towels,    curtains,   ribbons,  laces, 

braids  adva' 

Woollen  piece-goods  ad  va 

Woollen  blankets,  quilts,  carpets,  rugs  and  small  wares. ad  va 

Oiled  clothes  and  fishermen's  rubber  suits  ad  va 

Boots  and  shoes  of  rubber  ad  va 

Men's  and  youths'  long  rubber  boots  ad  va 

Leather  footwear  ad  va 

Clothing  of  fur  ad  va 

Hats  and  caps  ad  va 

Clothing,  outer  garments  ..adva 

Underwear,  braces,  corsets,  hosiery,  gloves,  collars,  ties. adva 

Acids,  drugs  and  medicinal  preparations  adva 

Painters'  colours,  varnish,  putty,  glue  adva 

Sole  leather  in  the  hide  or  side  adva 

Gloves  of  leather  adva 

Findings  for  harness  and  boots  and  shoes  adva 

Belting  of  leather  adva 

Baths  and  tubs,  earthenware  adva 

Common  window  glass  adva 

Other  glass  and  glassware  adva 

Printing  paper  for  printers  adva 

Other  printing  paper;  writing,  wrapping,  toilet  and  sand 

papers;    millboard,    strawboard,    cardboard;  ruled, 

bordered,  boxed,  and  coated  papers;  envelopes;  bags. ad  val. 

Tarred  and  sheathing  paper  ad  val. 

Pnper  hangings  ad  val. 

Firearms  ad  val. 

Blinds  and  window  shades  ad  val. 


Old 

New 

Rate  to 

t  ull 

Full 

United 

Rate 

Rate 

Kingdom 

Qf\n 

«pl .  Uo 

<6l  OQ 
«t>l .  Uo 

XU  fo 

1(\n 
I  Ul. 

<fil  Of* 

$1  .  UO 

50  c. 

52c  or 

oZc.  or 

R^n 

OOC. 

$5  00 

$8  25 

tpo  .  LO 

<K7  no 

tpi  j.  .  o\s 

<6i  i  f»n 

ipl  JL  .  0\J 

$2 . 00 

$5  65 

$5  65 

Z'U  /o 

OU  /o 

OU  /o 

An 

An 

An 

Qn 

St. 

Qn 

9c. 

11c. 

lie. 

20% 

30% 

20% 

Free 

Free 

Free 

$4 . 00 

$4.75 

$4.75 

10% 

20% 

20% 

Free 

Free 

Free 

42% 

50% 

40% 

30% 

40% 

30% 

50% 

60% 

50% 

55% 

65% 

55% 

62% 

65% 

55% 

50% 

60% 

60% 

35% 

10% 

Free 

50% 

60% 

50% 

50% 

60% 

50% 

50% 

60% 

50% 

10% 

Free 

Free 

45% 

40% 

30% 

50% 

45% 

35% 

55% 

30% 

30% 

40% 

45% 

35% 

50% 

50% 

40% 

50% 

55% 

55% 

50% 

45% 

35% 

35% 

45  % 

35% 

30% 

40% 

30% 

10% 

10% 

Free 

50% 

60% 

50% 

55% 

65% 

65% 

35% 

35% 

25  % 

50  % 

60% 

50% 

35% 

35% 

25% 

50% 

60% 

50% 

30% 

20% 

20% 

55% 

50% 

50% 

44% 

Free 

Free 

55% 

50% 

40% 

65% 

65% 

55% 

55% 

65% 

55% 

50% 

50% 

40% 

50% 

50% 

40% 

40% 

50% 

40% 

45% 

55% 

45% 

20% 

15% 

5% 

50% 

60%> 

60% 

35% 

45% 

45% 

25% 

35% 

25% 

55% 

65% 

55% 

45% 

55% 

55% 

55% 

65% 

55% 

10% 

20% 

10% 

50% 

60% 

50% 

40% 

50% 

50% 

50% 

60% 

60% 

50% 

60% 

50% 

55% 

65% 

65% 
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Old 

New 

Rate  to 

Full 

Full 

United 

Rate 

Rate 

Kingdom 

50% 

60% 

50% 

55% 

65% 

65% 

 ad  val. 

55% 

65% 

55% 

55% 

30% 

20% 

35% 

45% 

35% 

2c. 

2c. 

lc. 

71% 

Free 

Free 

55% 

65% 

55% 

.  per  gross  boxes 

25c. 

25c. 

25c. 

plus  ad  val. 

10% 

18% 

8% 

55% 

30% 

20% 

45% 

55% 

45% 

55% 

50% 

40% 

10% 

18% 

8% 

plus  per  lb. 

2ic. 

2£c. 

2|c. 

Stationery,  mucilage,  pens,  pencils,  blank  books 

50% 

60% 

50% 

15c. 

18c. 

18c. 

50% 

60% 

50% 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Exempts  Nickel  Powder,  Nickel  Flake,  and  Nickel 
Hydroxide  from  Customs  Duty 

In  pursuance  of  a  Treasury  Order  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee,  the  following  have  been  added,  as  from 
October  24,  to  the  duty-free  list  of  the  United  Kingdom  tariff:  nickel  powder, 
nickel  in  the  form  of  flakes  capable  of  passing  No.  5  British  Standards  Institu- 
tion sieve,  and  nickel  hydroxide.  When  of  non-Empire  origin,  nickel  powder  and 
nickel  flake  were  formerly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  nickel 
hydroxide  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  effect  of  the  new  order  is  to  make 
them  duty  free  regardless  of  origin. 

New  Regulations  under  Irish  Free  State  Cereals  Act 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  -writes  under 
date  October  17,  1934,  that  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce  has  just 
issued  an  order  under  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals)  Act,  1933,  whereby 
flour  millers  in  the  Irish  Free  State  will  be  obliged  to  use  8  per  cent  of  Irish- 
grown  wheat  in  the  milling  of  all  flour  for  the  cereal  year  which  commenced  on 
August  1,  1934.   Last  year  the  compulsory  percentage  was  3-5. 

It  has  been  also  announced  that,  under  section  70  of  the  above  act,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  ascertained,  from  the  sales  certificates  furnished  to 
him  under  the  act,  the  amount  per  barrel  paid  for  home-grown  wheat  during 
the  sale  season  ended  July  31  last  was  at  an  average  price  of  16s.  7d.  per  barrel. 
Since  the  standard  price  for  home-grown  wheat  is  fixed  at  25s.,  the  bounty  pay- 
able to  the  growers  will  therefore  be  8s.  5d.  per  barrel,  being  the  difference 
between  the  standard  and  the  ascertained  prices. 

Irish  Free  State  Control  of  Imports  of  Motor  Cars  and  Parts 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  October  20,  1934,  that  Irish  Free  State  orders  prohibit  the  import  (except 
under  licence  and  as  from  to-day)  of  any  motor  car  chassis  with  body  (or  body 
shell)  attached,  of  which  either  or  both  such  chassis  and  body  (or  body  shell) 
are  completely  or  substantially  assembled;  any  motor  car  chassis  without  a  body 
or  body  shell  attached,  which  is  completely  or  substantially  assembled;  and  any 
motor  car  body  or  body  shell  which  is  completely  or  substantially  assembled 
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and  not  attached  to  a  chassis.  November  26,  1934,  has  been  fixed  as  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  quota  period  during  which  a  specified  quantity  of 
these  prohibited  imports  will  be  permitted.  The  extent  of  the  permitted  importa- 
tions will  be  made  known  before  that  date.  Road  tax  concessions  have  been 
granted  in  respect  of  cars  when  the  chassis  and  bodies  are  imported  in  a  knocked- 
down  condition. 

Irish  Free  State  Bacon  Stabilization  Scheme 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  October  20,  1934,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  bacon  bounty  fund  an 
Emergency  Imposition  of  Duties  Order  (No.  52) ,  issued  yesterday,  increases  from 
5s.  to  7s.  the  excise  tax  payable  by  every  bacon  factory  in  the  Free  State  in 
respect  of  every  pig  carcase  or  part  thereof  converted  into  bacon.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  also  issued  a  notice  providing  that  from  October  22  the 
export  bounties  on  live  pigs  exported  with  quota  certificates  will  be  33^  per  cent 
ad  valorem  instead  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  10s.  per  pig.  The  bounty  on 
live  pigs  exported  without  quota  certificates  has  been  increased  from  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  to  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  to  stimulate  such  exports. 

Articles  on  the  Irish  Free  State  bacon  stabilization  scheme  appeared  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1585  (June  16,  1934) ,  page  1039,  and  No.  1593 
(August  11,  1934),  page  230. 

Barbados  Quota  on  Foreign  Textiles 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1589 
(July  14,  1934),  page  81,  the  Barbados  Governor  in  Executive  Committee  on 
September  27  fixed  the  quota  on  regulated  textiles  (i.e.  piece-goods  containing 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  cotton  or  of  artificial  silk,  or  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk 
combined)  for  the  period  January  I,  1935,  to  December  31,  1935,  at  £15,041  from 
the  United  States  and  £2,134  from  each  other  foreign  country. 

Dominica  Tariff  on  Apparel,  Boots  and  Shoes 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes  under 
date  October  23,  1934,  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  Dominica,  British  West 
Indies,  on  October  12  increased  the  general  rates  of  duty  on  several  items  of 
apparel  as  follows: — 

British 

Preferential  General 

Shirts   10%  ad  valorem  Is.  each 

Vests  (men's  underwear)   10%  ad  valorem  6d.  each 

Neckties,  bows,  cravats  and  similar  articles..  ..  10%  ad  valorem  20%  ad  valorem 
Other  kinds   10%  ad  valorem      20%  ad  valorem 

Formerly  apparel  was  subject  to  a  British  preferential  rate  of  10  per  cent 
and  a  general  rate  of  15  per  cent. 

The  tariff  item  covering  boots  and  shoes  is  reclassified  and  the  general  rate 
on  leather  shoes  increased.   The  new  item  reads: — 

British  General 
Preferential 

Boots,  bootees,  shoes,  overshoes,  slippers  and  sandals  of  all 
descriptions  made  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber,  balata  or 
gutta  percha  (except  where  the  outer  part  of  the  uppers 
apart  from  stitchings,  fastenings  or  ornaments,  is  made  en- 
tirely of  leather  or  leather  and  elastic)   10%  adval.        10%  ad  val. 

plus  Is.  paii- 
Boots.   bootee,   shoes,   overshoes,   slippers   and   sandals   of  all 

descriptions  with  leather  upper  parts   10%  ad  val.        10%  ad  val. 

plus  2s.  pair 

Other  kinds   10%  adval.        20%  ad  val. 

The  above  rates  are  also  subject  to  a  surtax  of  15  per  cent  of  the  duty. 
Canadian  and  Empire  goods  are  subject  to  the  British  preferential  tariff. 
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Antigua  Tariff  Amendment 

The  Legislative  Council  of  Antigua  on  October  22,  1934,  amended  the  cus- 
toms tariff  on  apparel  and  wine  as  follows: — 

Former  Rate  New  Rate 


British 

British 

Preferential 

General 

Preferential 

General 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Tariff 

Tariff 

10% 

15% 

10% 

25% 

Shorts  and  vests  (men's  under- 

10% 

15% 

10% 

25% 

Neckties,    bows,    cravats  and 

similar  articles..   ..ad  val. 

10% 

15% 

10% 

20% 

10% 

15% 

10% 

20% 

Wines  containing  less*  than  42 

per  cent  of  proof  spirits: 

10s. 

12s. 

9d.  plus 

Is.  plus 

10%  ad  val. 

10%  ad  val. 

4s. 

5s. 

9d.  plus 

Is.  plus 

10%  ad  val. 

10%  ad  val. 

There  is  also  a  surtax  of  20  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  apparel,  and  10  per  cent 
of  the  duty  on  wines. 

Textile  Quotas 


The  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands,  by  proclamation  of  August  15,  fixed  the  total 
value  of  piece-goods  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  cotton  or  artificial  silk, 
or  of  the  two  combined,  that  may  be  imported  from  any  non-British  Empire 
country  during  the  period  May  7  to  December  31,  1934,  as  £333  from  China,  Japan 
£2G6,  the  United  States  £133,  and  each  other  foreign  country  £90.  The  British 
Solomon  Islands  fixed  corresponding  quotas  at:  China  £966,  Japan  £433,  the 
United  States  £246,  each  other  foreign  country  £173. 


French  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  a 
French  decree  published  November  1,  1934,  increases  the  minimum  tariff  on 
fountain  pens  and  pencils  from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that 
a  notice  published  on  November  3  cancels  the  quota  restriction  previously 
applied  to  the  import  of  fountain  pens. 

A  decree  published  November  3  increases  the  French  minimum  tariff  on 
barley  in  the  grain  from  15  to  40  francs  per  100  kilograms,  on  crushed  barley 
from  22-50  francs  to  59  francs  per  100  kilograms,  and  on  barley  flour  from  25 
to  66-50  francs  per  100  kilograms.  At  the  same  time  licence  taxes  of  25,  35, 
and  40  francs  respectively,  previously  applicable  in  addition  to  the  duty,  have 
been  cancelled. 

The  minimum  tariff  rates  quoted  above  apply  to  imports  from  Canada. 
The  franc  at  present  equals  6-45  cents  Canadian;   100  kilograms  equal  220-4 

pounds. 

China  Prohibits  Import  of  War  Gases  and  Explosives 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Shanghai,  forwards 
Chinese  Customs  Notification  No.  1385,  effective  September  19,  1934,  which 
prohibits  the  import  from  abroad  or  movement  within  China  of  certain  gases, 
prepared  explosives,  and  explosive  materials  used  for  war  purposes,  except  when 
covered  by  National  Government  permit.  The  restriction  will  not  be  enforced 
in  the  case  of  gases  and  explosive  materials  proved  to  have  been  ordered  prior 
to  the  issue  of  the  notification  on  September  21.  A  list  of  the  war  materials 
affected  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
f oreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  5 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  5,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  October  29,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  .Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


Oct.  29 

Nov.  5 

.1407 

$  .1854 

$  .1847 

4  i 

.1390 

.2286 

.2283 

n 

.0072 

.0127 

.0122 

7 

.0296 

.0410 

.0409 

3* 

.2680 

.2169 

.2178 

11 

.0252 

.0215 

.0216 

4i 

.0392 

.0645 

.0643 

% 

.2382 

.3943 

.3930 

4 

4.8666 

4.8603 

4.8733 

2 

.0130 

.0093 

.0092 

7 

.4020 

.6628 

.6607 

n 

.1749 

.2934 

.2928 

4i 

.0526 

.0837 

.  0835 

3 

.0176 

.0225 

.0224 

6i 

.2680 

.2441 

.2453 

35 

.0442 

.0445 

.0444 

5| 

.0060 

.0100 

.0099 

6 

.1930 

.1338 

.1333 

6 

.2680 

.2506 

.2516 

il 

.1930 

.3194 

.3179 

2 

1.0000 

.9784 

.9781 

n 

.4245 

.2568 

.2552 

.1196 

0832 

.0830 

.1217 

.1003 

.1050 

4^ 

.9733 

.  5675 

.5861 

4 

.4985 

.2727 

.2722 

4-5 

.2800 

.2250 

.2206 

6 

.1930 

.2691 

.2613 

1.0342 

.7876 

.7839 

1.0000 

.9794 

.9779 

.  3963 

.  4005 

!3650 

.3664 

.3673 

~35 

.4985 

.2823 

.2843 

3.65 

.4020 

.6661 

.6641 

3* 

.3278 

.  3248 

.4424 

.4549 

.4542 

.5678 

.  5699 

.5727 

1.0138 

1 .0145 

1 .0172 

4.8666 

4.8701 

4.8831 

1,0138 

1.0145 

1.0172 

.0392 

.0646 

.0643 

.0392 

.0646 

.0643 

4.8666 

3 . 8883 

3.8986 

4.9431 

4.9977 

5.0110 

4.8666 

3.9196 

3 . 9300 

4.8666 

4.8664 

4.8793 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  tto  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Stratford,  Onit. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Onit.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Montreal,  P.Q. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Cheese  

Sausage  Casings,  Dried  and  Salt- 
ed \  v&i 

Miscellaneous — 

Neckwear  

Men's  Shirts  

Hosiery:  Men's  and  Women's. . .  . 

Hosierv:  Women's  Silk  and 
Artificial  Silk;  Men's  Cotton, 
Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  

Boot  and  Shoe  Leather  

Women's    Imitation  Leather 
Hand  Bags  

Colt  Flanks  and  Calf  Leathers — 

Druggists'  Rubber  Sundries  

Pharmaceutical  Chemicals  

Dextrine  

Newsprint  

Flour  Sacks  (Cotton)  

Tool  Files  

Ferrites  for  Paint  Industry  

Pulpwood  (Spruce  and  Balsam)  . 

Electrical  Equipment  

Workshop  Equipments  


No 


1144 
1145 


1146 
1147 
1148 


1149 
1150 

1151 
1152 
1153 
1154 
1155 
1156 
1157 

1158 
1159 
1160 
1161 
1162 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Bilbao,  Spain. 
Genoa,  Italy. 


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 


Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 


Mexico,  Mexico  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . . 

Batavia,  Java  

Batavia,  Java  

Havana,  Cuba  

Havana,  Cuba  

San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras. 

Central  America  

Batavia,  Java  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . . 

Hamburg,  Germany  

Bangkok,  Siam  

Bangkok,  Siam  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Nov.  16;  Montrose,  Nov.  24 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  Cunard- White  Star  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Nov.  16;  Beaverdale,  Nov.  21;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  23 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Ausonia,  Nov.  16;  Ascania,  Nov.  23— both  Cunard-Whilte  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  15;  Manchester  Division,  Nov.  22;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Nov.  27 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  22. 

To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dom- 
inion Lines,  Nov.  24. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  Nov.  13. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Nov.  16;  Sulairia,  Nov.  23 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Nov.  16. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Nov.  16;  Cairnesk,  Nov.  27 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Nov.  16  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Lista,  Nov.  15;   Evanger,  Nov.  28 — both  County  Line  (call  at  Havre) ; 
Beaverdale,  Nov.  21 ;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  26. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  16;  Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Ham- 
burg-American North  German  Lloyd  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valprato,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Nov.  17. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinaivia-America  Line,  December. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Nov.  23;  New  Northland,  Clarke  SIS.  Co.,  Nov.  23. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld—  North  Voyageur,  Nov.  12;  Winona,  Nov.  16 — both  Clarke  SS.Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  Nov.  15;  Colborne,  Nov.  25 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guade- 
loupe and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Nov.  24. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — 'Lady  Somers,  Nov.  15;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Nov. 
23 — both  Canadian  National, 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficent  cargo  offered). 

To  Padang,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Samarang,  Soerabaya,  Macassar  and  Straits  Settlements 
via  Port  Said. — A  steamer,  Java-New  York  Line,  November. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Mobile,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  23. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth  and  Durban. — Calumet  (calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone), 
Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Marg  (calls  at  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  Manchester),  Newfoundland  Cana< la 
SS.  Ltd.,  Nov.  18;   Duchess  of  Bedford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28. 
To  London. — Aurania,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  Nov.  29. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  29. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Dec.  8;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  14 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  6;  Beaverburn  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp), 
Dec.  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara, — Lady  Drake,  Nov.  16;  Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  30 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Argual,  Nov.  22;  Telde,  Dec.  6 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — City  of  Auckland,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Nov.  17. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — 'City  of  Norwich,  Canadian  Far  East  Line, 
Dec.  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Hero,  Nov.  13;  Manchester  Exporter,  Dec.  4 — both  Man- 
chester Line;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  17;  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  30;  London  Corporation,  Dec.  22 
— all  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Cairnmona,  Nov.  13;  Caimvalona,  Nov.  27 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line 
(call  at  Newcastle);  Westernland,  Nov.  18;  Pennland,  Dec.  2 — both  Red  Star  Line;  Quaker 
City  (calls  at  Leith),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Nov.  24. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Nov.  18;  Manchester  Spinner,  Nov.  24;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Nov.  30;   Manchester  Exporter,  Dec.  4 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Gitano,  Nov.  27;  Kyno,  Dec.  26 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Sea  Victory,  Nov.  17;  Montreal  City,  Dec.  4 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Nov.  19;  Cairnesk,  Nov.  30 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  Nov.  27. 

To  Glasgow. — Cameronia,  Nov.  19;  Transylvania,  Dec.  3 — both  Anchor  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  Nov.  18;  Pennland,  Dec.  2 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Hamburg. — Quaker  City  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Nov.  24. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko  (calls  at  Gdjmia),  Gdynia-America 
Line,  Dec.  10;  Frederick  VHI  (calls  at  Oslo),  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.,  Dec.  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.Ltd., 
Nov.  19;  Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Nov.  19;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  21;  Newfoundland,  Nov.  17;  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  30 
— both  Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Nov.  12;  Lady  Drake,  Nov.  25; 
Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Nov.  15  and  29. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  Nov.  12;  Lady  Rod- 
ney (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Nov.  28— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Lillemor,  Nov.  21;  Ciss,  Dec.  5— both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Chomedy. 
Nov.  19;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Nov.  2^— both  Canadian  National 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Ccbu  and  Java.— Siamese  Prince, 
Nov.  21;   Silverteak,  Dec.  5;  Cingalese  Prince,  Dec.  19— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — California  Express,  Nov.  13;  Washington  Express,  Nov.  28 
—both  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.  (call  at  Havre  and  Rotterdam) ;  Delftdyk,  Nov.  15; 
Narenta,  Nov.  24 — both  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam) ; 
Moveria  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co..  Nov.  22;  Tacoma  Star  (calls  at  Glasgow 
and  Dublin),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Nov.  22;  Pacific  Shipper  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Man- 
chester), Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  Nov.  26. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports—  Ensley  City,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Nov.  15. 

To  Dutch  East  Indian  Ports. — Silverhazel,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Nov.  28. 

To  West  Indian  Ports. — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Nov.  Ii5. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka— Tohsei  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Nosa  Chief,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Nov.  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama.,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Nov.  15;  Hiye  Maru,  Dec.  5;  Heian 
Maru,  Dec.  24 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  Nov.  18;  Tantalus,  Dec.  9; 
Talthybius,  Dec.  30— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Nov.  17;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Dec.  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Dec.  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Dec.  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Olympia, 
Dec.  1;  Seattle,  Jan.  1 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Shelton,  Nov.  25;  Tacoma,  Dec.  25 — both  Tacoma 
Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverhazel,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  5;  Aorangi,  Jan.  2 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  Nov.  19;  Golden 
Cloud,  Dec.  13;  Golden  Bear,  Jan.  13 — all  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Indien,  Nov.  25; 
Waikawa,  Dec.  15 — both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Murjec,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  12. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  November. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  Nov.  17;  Lochmonar,  Dec.  1; 
Nebraska,  Dec.  15;  Lochgoil,  Dec.  29 — all  Holland- America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if 
inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Europa,  Dec.  8;  India, 
Jan.  22 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Winnipeg,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  23. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  Nov.  15;  Balboa,  Nov.  27;  Annie  Johnson,  Jan. 
8— all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  11. 
To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta.—^ Silverfir  (does  not  call  at  Calcutta),  Nov.  13;  Silverpalm,  Dec.  4;  Tarakan,  Jan. 
4 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  A  ires. -^Gisla,  Dec.  7;  Hoyanger,  Jan.  5— both 
Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
list  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  In  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).  (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1 . 50) . 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  ner  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office — 

Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ9.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory-  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.   Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 

office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.Q.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesians,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantr  acorn. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only— covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  OF  NETHERLANDS  INDIA  IN  1933 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  guilder  is  taken  at  67  cents  Canadian,  tthe  approximate  value  for  the"  year  1933) 

Batavia,  Java,  October  9,  1934. — Statistics  covering  the  trade  of  Netherlands 
India  for  1933  show  that  the  total  value  of  trade  for  the  year  was  only  29-6  per 
cent  of  that  for  1929.  Although  small  increases  over  1932  were  recorded  in 
imports  of  clothing,  certain  chemicals  and  ironware,  automobiles  and  parts, 
leather,  bicycles,  glass,  soap  and  copper,  the  great  majority  of  products  recorded 
show  substantial  declines.  An  equal  decline  in  quantities  and  values  indicates 
that  the  fall  in  prices  has  been  checked.  The  following  table  shows  the  total 
trade  of  Netherlands  India  for  the  last  five  years  and  1922: — 

1922          1929          1930  1931       1932  1933 

Figures  in  Millions  of  Guilders 

Imports                                                      783         1,166           863           565        369  318 

Exports                                                     1,149        .  1,488          1,157            747         541  468 

Total  trade   1,932         2.654         2,020         1.312        910  786 

Excess  of  exports   366  322  294  182        172  150 

Percentage  imports  to  exports   68.1  78.5  74.5  75.8       68.0  67.9 

The  steadily  declining  favourable  balance  of  trade  is  apparent.  As  usual, 
this  favourable  balance  is  largely  established  by  the  Outer  Islands.  Java  and 
Madura,  being  densely  populated,  are  the  chief  consuming  centres,  whereas  the 
large  agricultural  export  developments  are  principally  found  in  the  Outer  Islands. 
This  favourable  balance  is  counterbalanced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  invisible 
imports  in  the  way  of  shipping  services,  insurance  premiums  and,  most  important 
of  all,  pension  payments  to  retired  employees,  chiefly  resident  in  the  Netherlands. 
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IMPORTS 

Total  imports,  valued  at  $212,096,000,  were  $33,743,000  less  than  in  1932. 
The  most  important  supplier  was  Japan,  which  occupied  that  position  for  the 
first  time  in  1932,  when  21  per  cent  of  the  available  business  was  obtained.  In 
1933  the  percentage  was  31.  In  Canadian  dollars  these  percentages  represented 
$52,226,000  in  1932  and  $65,810,000  in  1933.  Japan  led  as  a  supplier  of  textiles, 
manufactured  goods,  and  iron  and  steel  ware.  These  exceptional  gains  are  to  a 
large  extent  traceable  to  the  continuation  of  the  depression.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  Netherlands  India  is  low,  and  with  the  country 
still  on  the  gold  standard,  wages  have  of  necessity  been  reduced  in  order  to  bring 
costs  more  in  line  with  those  of  competing  countries  operating  on  paper  cur- 
rencies. Reduced  incomes  have  not  been  accompanied  by  corresponding  reduc- 
tions in  living  costs,  so  that  cheap  products  have  come  into  increasing  demand. 
Japan  with  cheap  labour,  a  depreciated  yen  and  excellent  shipping  services,  has 
acquired  the  principal  share  in  the  market.  This  position  is  likely  to  be  at  least 
maintained,  her  products  being  particularly  adapted  for  quantity  sales  in  a 
market  where  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  buyers  is  native  to  the  country. 

The  only  other  countries  to  register  increases  during  the  year  were  China, 
British  Borneo,  Canada,  and  East  Africa. 

Imports  from  the  Netherlands,  which  was  the  second  largest  supplier,  were 
valued  at  $26,236,000  (12-3  per  cent)  in  1933  compared  with  $38,730,000  (15-75 
per  cent)  in  1932.  That  country  led  as  a  supplier  of  machines,  paper,  milk, 
fertilizer,  and  miscellaneous  goods.  Great  Brita.'n,  which  was  the  fourth  most 
important  supplier,  is  credited  with  $23,665,000  in  1933  compared  with  $20,403,000 
in  1932 — 9-6  per  cent  in  each  year.  In  1932  purchases  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $16,373,000  (6-6  per  cent);  and  in  1933  to  $10,370,000  (4-89  per 
cent) .  Both  the  percentage  of  the  total  and  the  dollar  volume  of  Australian  sup- 
plies fell  off:  $8,084,000  (3-3  per  cent)  in  1932  and  $6,732,000  (3-1  per  cent)  in 
1933.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  were  valued  at  $652,000  compared  with 
$969,000  in  1932.  Increased  purchases  from  Canada  were  made  in  paper  and 
paper  products,  automobiles  and  parts,  automobile  and  bicycle  tires,  and  flour; 
decreases  took  place  in  foodstuffs,  manufactured  goods,  iron  and  steel  ware, 
machines  and  tools,  milk,  fertilizer  and  miscellaneous  other  goods.  The  following 
table  shows  the  changes  in  the  sources  of  supply  in  Netherlands  India  in  the  vears 
1931,  1932  and  1933:— 
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44 
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26 
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61 
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95 
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24 

12 
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77 

35 

47 
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61 
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31 

96 

5 

65 

17 

32 

4 

70 
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77 

3 
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12 

12 

3 

29 
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14 

19 

2 

51 
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1 

63 
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12 

77 

2 

26 

8 

05 

2 
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10 

27 

1 

82 

5 

67 

1 

54 
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10 

18 

80 

7 

77 

2 

11 

6.04 

1.90 

9 

94 

1 

76 

7 

19 

1 

95 

4.68 

1.47 

8 

73 

1 

54 

5 

74 

1 

56 

5.50 

1.73 

Dalny,  Korea,  Vladivostok  .  . 

8 

64 

1 

53 

4 

16 

1 

13 

3.20 
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Italy  

7 

20 

1 

27 

3 

93 

1 
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0.79 

6 

29 

1 

11 

3 

68 
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00 
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08 

1 

08 

3 
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15 

0 

91 

3 
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0 
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0.72 

2 

06 

0 
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0 

94 

0 
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13 

70 

2 
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2 
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NOTES  ON  IMPORTS  INTO  JAVA  AND  MADURA 

At  the  present  time  detailed  statistics  covering  the  imports  of  the  Outer 
Islands  are  not  available.  Since  Java  and  Madura  are  typical  of  the  whole, 
imports  into  these  islands  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  actual  situation. 

SHIPMENTS  FROM  CANADA 

Although  Canada  increased  her  sales  of  flour  to  Java  in  1933  to  948  tons 
($57,000)  from  540  tons  ($37,000)  in  1932,  she  gave  place  to  Singapore  as  nomin- 
ally the  second  most  important  source  of  supply.  As  no  flour  is  milled  in  Singapore 
for  export,  flour  from  that  quarter  represents  transhipment  cargoes  whose  origin 
is  unknown.  Japan  held  third  place  with  imports  valued  at  $26,000.  Although 
this  represents  a  gain  of  $7,800  over  the  1932  figure,  it  is  only  15  per  cent  of 
the  business  obtained  in  1930.  Australia  still  occupies  first  place  with  respect 
to  total  flour  sales  for  the  whole  of  Netherlands  India,  valued  at  $2,735,000. 
In  Java  and  Madura  96  per  cent  of  all  the  flour  sold  was  Australian.  Fresh 
and  smoked  fish  imported  into  Java  from  Canada  originates  almost  entirely 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Quantities  have  shown  a  considerable  gain;  prices  have 
remained  practically  constant.  Imports  of  canned  salmon  have  decreased 
materially.  This  trend  has  been  in  evidence  for  some  years,  and  is  traceable 
to  the  competition  of  pilchards  from  California  and  other  fish  varieties  which 
are  offered  at  lower  prices.  Although  apple  shipments  increased  by  50  per  cent 
to  55  tons,  the  value  ($5,310)  was  only  $400  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  demand  for  fresh  apples  has  increased  steadily  since  their  introduction 
here  some  years  ago.  Canada's  participation  in  the  market  depends  largely  on 
adequate  shipping  facilities.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  1933  season  a  good 
fortnightly  service  was  in  operation.  Imports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from 
Canada  amounted  to  3,000  tons  ($115,673)  compared  with  4,226  tons  ($221,000) 
in  1932.  Fertilizer  comes  principally  from  Holland,  followed  by  Germany  and 
Manchuria.  The  decline  in  the  imports  is  due  to  the  depression  in  the  sugar 
industry.  Total  imports  fell  from  73,000  tons  ($4,000,000)  in  1932  to  25,000 
tons  ($1,000,000)  in  1933.  Imports  of  chemical  pulp  for  local  paper  manu- 
facture have  increased  slightly  in  both  quantity  and  value.  Construction  of  a 
new  paper  factory  is  now  projected,  and  as  no  chemical  pulp  is  available  locally, 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  increase  Canadian  shipments.  Imports'  of 
newsprint  from  Canada  totalled  316  tons  ($16,000)  as  compared  with  nil  in 
1932.  Larger  quantities  came  from  Japan  (1,473  tons),  Sweden  (815  tons), 
Norway  (689  tons),  Austria  (450  tons),  and  the  Netherlands  (339  tons):  total 
imports  amounted  to  4,586  tons.  Iron  pipes  (11  tons  valued  at  $2,800)  were 
introduced  into  these  islands  for  the  first  time  in  1933.  Imports  of  passenger 
automobiles  from  all  sources  in  1933  increased  by  1  per  cent.  Sixty-one  units 
($74,000)  were  imported  from  Canada  in  1932  \anci  289  ($270,000)  in  1933. 
The  United  States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  494  cars  ($430,000), 
followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  405  units  ($280,000).  There  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  light  automobiles  of  the  English  type, 
cheap  in  first  price  and  economical  in  operation.  In  addition  to  passenger  cars, 
Canada  was  credited  with  44  chassis  ($33,000)  and  11  trucks  ($10,000). 
Canada's  share  in  the  automobile  parts  business  declined  slightly  in  1933. 
Coincident  with  an  increase  in  automobile  purchases,  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  imports  of  Canadian  tires— 11,000  ($123,600)  in  the  case  of  outer  tires  out 
of  a  total  number  of  136,800.  The  principal  suppliers  in  the  order  of  import- 
ance were  Great  Britain  (39,000  units),  the  United  States  (29,000),  Japan 
(22,000),  Italy  (14,000),  and  Canada.  In  inner  tubes,  the  Dominion  is  credited 
with  5,900  ($16,294)  compared  with  2,600  ($7,900)  in  1932.  Shipments  of 
rubber  hose,  belting  and  gloves  from  Canada  showed  increases  ranging  from  50 
to  80  per  cent.   The  following  commodities  (with  quantities  and  values  in  each 
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case)  appear  in  the  statistics  of  Java  and  Madura  as  imports  from  Canada.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  number  of  shipments  from  the  Dominion  arrive 
indirectly  via  foreign  ports,  their  identity  being  frequently  lost:— 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  JAVA  AND  MADURA 

Total  Imports  From  Canada 


Kilos 

T)nl  1  n  tq 

X^KJ  X-L  Cl-L  O 

Kilos 

Dollars 

A  o  on  O  OO  A 

46,898,234 

1,904,119 

r\  A  o  Aon 

y4b,U89 

no  AAA 

38,009 

Condensed  milk,  unsweetened 

1,131,847 

229,853 

64,671 

13,570 

1,117,360 

184,730 

6,933 

1,499 

Fish,  fresh  and  frozen  . . 

89,780 

62,837 

5,565 

1,572 

148,073 

39,851 

4,216 

750 

1,492,204 

153,600 

55,402 

5,310 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  . . 

25,267,146 

994,851 

o  Cl  A  O  A  o  c 

2,948,435 

115,673 

Manufactures   of   cotton    . . 

5,623,403 

4,345,104 

1,071 

690 

251.981 

167.370 

17,002 

8,977 

Pulp  

223.857 

14,790 

119,961 

8,541 

4,586,786 

310,340 

316,518 

16,085 

o,oov 

1  fi  7fi0 

9  Q71 

2,092,744 

1,319,513 

374,138 

270,566 

1,412.642 

921,967 

51,090 

33,400 

72,684 

44,024 

10,600 

10,065 

Automobile  accessories..  .. 

724,145 

334,170 

13,309 

15,300 

Automobile  engines  

204.393 

207,850 

2.956 

3,873 

Automobile  tires  (outer)   .  . 

1,949,398 

1.560.395 

143.949 

123,630 

Automobile  tires  (inner)   . . 

276.801 

217,125 

11,957 

10,863 

Motorcycle  tires  (outer)    .  . 

30,247 

29,653 

1,004 

993 

Rubber  hose  

100,418 

46,310 

2,465 

1,280 

Rubber   manufactures..  .. 

283,429 

102,436 

9,695 

3,586 

Belting  (other  than  leather) 

72,867 

72,500 

1,542 

1,250  * 

IMPORTS  OF 

INTEREST  TO 

CANADIAN 

FIRMS 

Potatoes. — Imports  of  consumption  potatoes  are  small  ($1,570  in  1933).  Canadian 
potatoes,  although  competitive  in  price,  are  not  suitable;  trial  shipments  have  never 
produced  repeat  business. 

Biscuits.— 1933,  $477,000;  1932,  $447,000.  The  principal  suppliers  in  the  order  of  import- 
ance in  1933  were:  Holland  (48  per  cent),,  Australia  (20  per  cent),  Great  Britain  (16  per 
cent) .  Ireland  is  credited  with  $20,000,  which  includes  imports  of  the  chief  selling  soda 
cracker  in  this  market.  Canadian  soda  biscuits  have  been  introduced,  and  with  proper 
publicity  sales  should  increase.  Australia  has  continued  to  increase  her  share  in  the  market 
for  this  product  and  assumed  the  second  place  for  the  first  time  in  1933. 

Chocolates,  Bonbons,  and  Similar  Confectionery.— 1933,  $40,000;  1932,  S30.000.  Holland's 
share  was  59  per  cent,  that  of  Great  Britain  26  per  cent,  and  that  of  Switzerland  5  per  cent. 
Canada's  shipments  are  too  small  to  obtain  separate  mention  in  the  statistics.  The 
difficulty  of  packing  for  'the  tropics  makes  Canadian  chocolates  non-competitive  in  price. 

Rolled  Oats.— 1933,  $87,000;  1932,  $94,700.  The  United  States  obtained  82  per  cent 
of  the  total  with  Holland  second.  Packing  by  United  States  shippers  is  in  hermetically 
sealed  tins  and  they  advertise  extensively. 

Honey  for  Table  Use.— 1933,  $9,166;  1932,  $9,000.  Australia,  though  still  the  leading 
supplier,  lost  ground  to  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  and  obtained  only  27  per  cent 
of  the  total  compared  with  41  per  cent  in  1932. 

Cheese.— 1933,  $351,000;  1932,  $400,000.  Holland  obtained  97  per  cent  of  the  trade  in 
1933.  Netherland  types  dominate  the  marker.  Australia  has  succeeded  in  increasing  her 
share,  but  the  percentage  is  still  negligible. 

Macaroni  and  Vermicelli.— 1933,  $387,000;  1932,  §500.000.  Hongkong  is  credited  with 
63  per  cent,  followed  by  China,  France,  and  Holland.  A  beginning  has  been  made  with 
shipments  from  Canada. 

Concentrated  Milk. — All  varieties  of  concentrated  milk,  with  the  exception  of  skimmed, 
sweetened  condensed,  showed  a  decrease  in  1933.  The  most  important  variety  is  sweetened 
full  condensed  milk,  and  the  most  important  supplier  is  Holland,  with  $280,000  out  of  a 
total  of  $362,000.  Total  imports  of  unsweetened  condensed  whole  milk  amounted  to 
$232,000,  of  which  $131,000  was  credited  to  Holland.  Canada  was  the  fifth  source  of  supply 
with  $13,570.  Skimmed  sweetened  condensed  milk  is  largely  from  Holland  and  Italy. 
Competition  is  very  keen  for  all  brands  of  concentrated  milks  and  to  introduce  a  new  line 
would  mean  considerable  effort  and  expense. 

Bacon,  Salted,  and  Pickled.— 1933,  $4,000;  1932,  $8,750.  The  50  per  cent  decline  in 
imports  is  traceable  to  the  continued  depression.  Australia  practically  controlled  the 
market  in  1933  with  90  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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Hams.— 1933,  $250,000;  1932,  $270,000.  Australia  has  64  per  cent  of  the  total  impprts 
and  Holland  30  per  cent.  The  cure  and  packing  of  Canadian  hams  have  only  recently 
been  adapted  to  meet  local  requirements  and  prices  are  now  competitive.  The  demand  is 
extensive. 

Canned  Meats. — There  is  a  large  market  in  Java  for  canned  meats  such  as  hams, 
sausage,  etc.    Prospects  in  this  line  are  fair,  providing  competitive  prices  are  maintained. 

Sausage  Casings. — The  market  for  casings  is  small,  but  Canadian  firms  stand  a  good 
chance  of  obtaining  a  fair  portion  of  it. 

Jams,  Jellies,  and  Marmalade.— 1933,  $132,000;  1932,  $97,000.  Holland  47,  Australia  19, 
and  Switzerland  17  per  cent.  The  Commonwealth  has  been  making  a  successful  effort  to 
increase  her  share  in  this  trade.  Canadian  participation  is  difficult  due  to  price  con- 
siderations. 

Whisky.— 1933,  $194,000:  1932,  $264,000.  Great  Britain  obtains  practically  all  the 
business. 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers,  n.o.p.— 1933,  $359,000:  1932,  $352,000.  This  heading  includes 
canvas-topped  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  imports  of  which  have  drastically  fallen  off  from 
Western  countries  since  the  appearance  of  supplies  from  Japan,  which  obtained  92  per 
cent  of  the  business  in  1033.  Almost  all  the  balance  is  credited  to  Singapore.  The  quality 
of  the  Japanese  product  is  improving  steadily,  and  it  is  possible  to  buy  a  pair  of  tennis 
shoes,  of  fair  quality,  for  the  equivalent  of  27  cents  Canadian. 

Aluminium. — What  percentage  of  the  aluminumware  imported  is  made  from  aluminium 
refined  in  Canada  cannot  be  determined.  The  imports  of  aluminium  in  sheets  in  1932 
amounted  to  $136,000,  but  none  were  credited  to  the  Dominion.  Suppliers  in  the  order 
of  importance  were  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France. 

Automobile  Batteries. — Canadian-made  batteries  are  not  shown  in  the  1933  statistics; 
imports  in  1932  were  valued  in  excess  of  $7,000.  This  is  entirely  traceable  to  competition 
from  Japan,  which  offers  a  fully  guaranteed,  good-quality  battery  at  10  yen  c.i.f.  ($2.80 
Canadian).   Competition  from  Germany  and  the  United  States  is  also  severe. 

Leather. — Canadian  leather  imports  fell  off  considerably  during  the  year.  Australian 
shippers  have  penetrated  the  market  still  further,  while  sales  of  American  patent  leather 
are  important.    Canadian  prices  have  become  more  competitive. 

Rubber  Gloves. — Small  quantities  of  rubber  gloves  were  imported  in  1933.  Prices  are 
distinctly  competitive  and  there  should  be  development  during  the  present  year. 

Gin. — Imports  of  gin  are  not  separately  shown.  It  is  difficult  to  introduce  new  brands 
from  Canada  in  competition  with  them. 

Lawn  Mowers. — Japan  and  Germany  are  the  principal  suppliers,  although  small  but 
regular  shipments  enter  from  Canada.   The  market  for  this  type  of  equipment  is  not  large. 

Wire  Screening. — An  extensive  demand  exists  for  wire  screening,  mosquito  netting, 
chicken  netting,  etc.  Canadian  prices  are  from  50  to  100  per  cent  too  high  to  obtain 
(business. 

Canned  Foodstuffs. — The  canned  foodstuffs  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Netherland 
and  Australian  exporters.  Small  quantities  have  come  from  Canada  and  the  business  should 
increase  during  the  present  year. 

Toilet  Tissue. — A  good  market  exists  for  toilet  tissue.  Small  quantities  are  coming 
regularly  from  the  Dominion.  Prices  are  too  high,  however,  to  obtain  a  good  share  of  the 
business,  which  is  going  principally  to  the  United  States. 

Malt.— There  are  two  breweries  located  in  the  customs  territory  of  Netherlands  India. 
In  malt  extract  competition  from  Australia  and  from  Czechoslovakia  has  dominated  the 
market. 

Women's  Dresses. — No  shipments  from  Canada  were  made  in  1933;  but  prospects  for 
the  cheaper  lines  are  good.  They  are  coming  in  in  large  numbers  from  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

Refrigerators. — There  is  a  growing  demand  for  electrical  refrigerators.  No  Canadian 
shipments  have  yet  been  made,  but  any  factory  able  to  quote  competitive  prices  has  a 
good  opportunity  of  securing  an  introduction,  and  the  same  applies  to  ice  chests  in 
enamelled  steel. 


MR.  SYKES'  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Tientsin,  will  conclude 
his  tour  of  Canada  with  visits  to  Vancouver,  November  19  to  30,  and  December 
5  to  15;  and  to  Victoria,  December  3  to  5. 
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MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  SHIRTS  AND  UNDERWEAR  IN  THE 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  October  26,  1934. — As  certain  quantities  of  shirts  have  been 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Canada  in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
the  import  figures  relating  to  this  trade  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers.  The  statistics  for  the  five  years  ending  1932  are  appended  below: — 


Shirts,  collars  and  cuffs — 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

£  14,460 

£  16,648 

£  31,626 

£  36,284 

£  13,155 

6,743 

6,258 

5,104 

5,655 

430 

3,808 

2,948 

2,302 

1,693 

825 

9,661 

8,200 

8,585 

3,428 

761 

1,753 

2,413 

1,691 

2,279 

1,922 

Japan    (including   Formosa  and 

Japanese  leased  territories  in 

China)  

4,154 

4.728 

5,306 

25,288 

12.824 

15,759 

15.252 

15,816 

11,194 

3,170 

2,625 

2,891 

2,222 

4,980 

999 

Total  from  foreign  countries 

£  58,963 

£  59,338 

£  72,652 

£  90,801 

£  34,086 

Irish  Free  State  

£113,439 

£  80,053 

£  83,750 

£  74,433 

£  42,177 

1,277 

200 

1,681 

1,144 

621 

Total  from  British  countries 

£114,716 

£  80,253 

£  85,431 

£  75,577 

£  42,798 

Total  '  

£173,679 

£139,591 

£158,083 

£166,378 

£  76,884 

One  large  house  ordered  1,000  dozen  shirts  from  Canada  at  a  price  that 
would  enable  them  to  be  sold  over  the  counter  at  about  3s.  9d.  per  garment. 
They  were  made  of  coloured  print,  or  broadcloth  as  it  is  better  known  in  Canada, 
with  double  cuffs,  and  two  collars  were  included  with  each.  On  the  whole,  the 
shirts  appear  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  buyer  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  style  and  fit,  as  well  as  the  c.i.f.  price,  were  satisfactory. 

His  chief  criticism  was  in  regard  to  patterns  and  colour.  In  Canada  it 
would  seem  that  much  more  white  is  liked  in  the  ground  of  the  cloth  than  is  the 
case  in  this  country,  and  self-colours  are  favoured;  United  Kingdom  buyers 
consider  the  latter  somewhat  out  of  date.  The  English  buyer  likes  cloth  of  from 
60  to  70  per  cent  colour  and  from  30  to  40  per  cent  white;  in  Canada  apparently 
these  proportions  are  just  about  reversed.  (It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
the  taste  here  is  distinctly  against  French  prints.) 

As  will  be  assumed  from  the  price  at  which  shirts  of  the  kind  referred  to 
above  are  being  sold,  they  are  for  the  cheap-  to  medium-priced  trade.  In  this  par- 
ticular class  probably  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  shirts  are  bought  by  women 
for  their  menfolk,  and  there  should  be  sufficient  body  in  the  material  to  ensure 
that  they  will  wash  well.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  a  little  more  filling  in 
the  cloth  would  improve  its  appearance,  and  also  that  the  buttonhole  at  the 
back  might  be  horizontal  rather  than  vertical.  These  are  minor  points.  It  is 
probably  correct  to  say  that  if  the  patterns  are  satisfactory,  no  fault  will  be 
found  with  the  weight  of  material  as  represented  by  that  so  far  seen.  Probably 
90  per  cent  of  the  shirts  are  sold  on  pattern  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent  on  the 
feel  of  the  cloth. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  carrying  out  buyers'  instructions,  especially 
in  view  of  the  length  of  time  that  it  takes  to  exchange  letters  between  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  fulfilling  all  the  conditions.  For  example, 
failure  to  mark  the  shirts  "  Made  in  Canada  "  occasions  the  holding  up  of  ship- 
ments by  the  customs  authorities.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  should  experiment  with  collars  with  tabs  in  the  front, 
similar  to  those  which  are  so  popular  in  this  country.    It  is  not  recommended 
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that  all  the  collars  should  be  made  with  the  two  tabs  to  fasten  across  the  front, 
but  about  half  of  that  type  and  the  other  half  as  they  are  now  made.  The  set 
of  Canadian  collars  is  well  spoken  of;  this  may  be  due  to  the  position  of  the 
buttonhole  in  the  centre  of  the  collar  between  the  top  and  bottom  edges.  The 
English  practice  is  to  place  the  buttonhole  somewhat  lower. 

Most  Canadian  shirts  imported  into  this  country  appear  to  be  for  the 
cheap-  to  medium-class  trade,  but  there  should  be  a  good  opening  for  shirts  that 
will  sell  at  from  5s.  to  6s.  9d.  This  would  give  a  range  in  the  retail  price  of 
from  3s.  9d.  to  6s.  9d. 

UNDERWEAR 

There  is  a  limited  market  for  men's  underwear  of  the  combination  athletic 
type  in  the  North  of  England.  Owing  to  the  conservative  nature  of  the  market, 
the  trade  is  one  that  will  probably  grow  only  slowly,  but  dealers  report  that 
repeat  orders  are  not  infrequent  among  purchasers. 

One  style  of  combination  that  has  met  with  favour  is  the  buttonless,  made 
of  a  pique  type  of  cotton  that  gives  to  the  body  and  is  well  liked.  Unfortunately, 
the  price  at  which  they  are  purchased,  together  with  the  duty,  makes  it  some- 
what high,  and  it  has  to  be  sold  over  the  counter  at  about  9s.  or  a  little  less. 
This  is  a  somewhat  high  price  to  be  attractive  to  a  trade  that  will  probably  pay 
about  6s.  to  7s.  per  shirt  and  trunks.  If  Canadian  combinations  of  this  type 
could  be  sold  at  a  price  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  of  about  54s.  per  dozen,  it  would 
probably  be  possible  to  do  some  business,  and  one  firm  has  offered  to  feature 
them  as  athletic  underwear. 

BATHING  SUITS 

There  is  a  large  demand  in  the  North  of  England  for  bathing  suits,  as  the 
sport  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  large  number  of  fine  swimming  pools 
that  have  been  constructed  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Canadian  bathing  suits  are  sold  in  this  country,  but  the  price  of  one  well- 
known  make  greatly  restricts  the  sale.  This  price,  of  about  27s.  6d.,  compares 
with  some  English  all-wool  suits  that  sell  at  6s.  9d.  and  8s.  9d.  retail.  They  also 
have  to  compete  with  the  well-known  American  make  now  manufactured  in  this 
country,  which  sells  at  from  16s.  6cl.  to  39s.  6d.  a  suit. 

TARIFF 

The  general  tariff  on  men's  shirts,  men's  underwear,  and  bathing  suits  (pro- 
vided they  do  not  contain  silk  or  artificial  silk)  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  If 
certified  in  prescribed  form  to  be  of  Canadian  manufacture,  and  shown  to  have 
been  consigned  direct  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  they  are 
admitted  duty  free. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Melbourne,  October  15,  1934. — The  export  season  which  began  on  December 
1  last  has  been  largely  one  of  continued  inactivity  so  far  as  the  Australian 
wheat  market  is  concerned,  and  up  to  the  week  ending  October  10  the  total 
wheat  and  flour  shipments  from  Australia  comprised  only  80,180,000  bushels,  as 
compared  with  142,158,000  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  market  has  been  unfavourably  influenced  during  the  past  month  by  the 
clearing  up  of  speculative  options  entered  into  by  the  public,  in  the  expectation 
of  a  strong  demand  for  wheat  in  European  countries.  Prices  were  forced  up 
abruptly,  but  only  limited  quantities  of  actual  wheat  changed  hands,  as  profes- 
sional buyers  considered  the  price  too  high.    Holders  of  the  options  have 
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endeavoured  to  sell,  while  others,  unable  to  maintain  their  margins,  have  been 
sold  out.  As  a  result,  prices  have  been  forced  downward  and  the  buyer's  out- 
look has  been  adversely  affected. 

European  countries  have  not  yet  shown  any  indication  of  becoming  active 
importers,  although  it  is  felt  in  the  trade  that  the  demand  from  that  quarter 
must  increase  as  the  season  advances.  Japan  has  recently  bought  four  bulk 
cargoes  of  New  South  W ales  wheat,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  heavy  purchases  may 
be  expected  for  the  Orient  for  some  little  time.  Farmers  continue  to  be  reluctant 
sellers,  and  prices  have  weakened  further.  The  average  price  per  bushel  at 
country  sidings  is  at  present  2s.  6d.,  equivalent  to  approximately  48  cents,  and 
the  f.o.b.  price  ex  Australian  ports  is  3s.  Id.,  or  59  cents. 

Prospects  for  the  new  crop  have  improved  considerably  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  owing  to  the  fact  that  heavy  rainfalls  have  been  received  over  wide  areas 
in  the  Eastern  States  where  rain  was  sorely  needed,  and  although  the  rain  has 
come  too  late  to  save  the  crop,  it  has  prevented  further  deterioration,  and  com- 
petent judges  in  the  wheat  trade  estimate  that  the  total  Australian  crop  will 
approximate  120,000,000  bushels,  which  is  allocated  to  the  various  States  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  follows:  Western  Australia,  26,000,000;  South  Australia, 
25,000,000;  Victoria,  22,000,000;  New  South  Wales,  44,000.000;  Queensland, 
3,000,000. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  wheat  in  Australia  amounts  annually  to  about 
55,000,000  bushels,  including  the  requirements  for  seed,  and  this  will  leave  a 
probable  exportable  surplus  of  approximately  65,000,000  bushels.  A  great  deal 
depends  on  the  weather  conditions  during  the  next  four  or  five  weeks,  but  even 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  the  surplus  available  for  export  cannot  be 
greatly  increased. 

Western  Australia  produces  the  best  quality  wheat  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  state  has  been  favoured  with  very  good  weather  conditions  throughout 
the  season.  Victoria  was  having  an  extremely  unfavourable  season,  but  bount- 
eous rains  have  fallen  within  the  past  few  days  and  conditions  have  greatly 
improved.  South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales  have  also  received  satisfac- 
tory rains;  there  can  be  no  present  apprehension  of  a  drought.  It  is  essential 
that  good  soaking  rains  should  be  received  throughout  the  wheat-growing  dis- 
tricts during  October,  and  the  rainfall  so  far  this  month  has  been  very  satis- 
factory indeed. 

FLOUR 

The  export  trade  in  flour  has  been  dull,  and  the  mills  are  engaged  in  clear- 
ing up  the  last  of  their  forward  sales.  There  are  not  many  inquiries  as  yet  for 
the  new  crop  wheat,  and  it  is  expected  that  November,  the  final  month  of  the 
current  crop  year,  will  be  relatively  quiet. 

Some  flour  sales  have  been  made  to  Dairen  for  November  shipment,  and 
this  steady  trade  has  been  very  acceptable  to  Australian  millers,  as  the  demand 
from  other  quarters  has  been  very  poor.  The  millers  are  hampered  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  farmers  to  sell  their  wheat,  as  it  is  difficult  to  secure  quantities 
of  wheat  for  milling  purposes  without  paying  a  premium  for  it. 

Export  quotations  of  flour  weakened  during  the  past  month,  and  flour  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  150-pound  sacks  is  quoted  at  £6  15s.,  or  $25.78  Canadian, 
and  in  49-pound  calico  bags,  £7  10s.  per  ton,  or  approximately  $26.74  Canadian. 

FREIGHTS 

In  sympathy  with  the  dull  market,  freights  have  eased  somewhat  during  the 
past  month,  and  chartering  is  proceeding  slowly.  Several  cargoes  have  been 
booked,  however,  the  rates  for  the  whole  cargoes  in  bags  from  Western  Australian 
ports  being  about  26s.,  from  Victorian  and  South  Australian  ports  about  27>., 
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and  from  New  South  Wales,  27s.  6d.  Two  steamers  for  new-crop  loading  have 
been  booked  from  Fremantle  at  25s.  6d.,  and  bulk  cargoes  are  optional  at  2s.  6d. 
cheaper.  New-crop  charterings  are  not  being  sought  by  the  exporters  as  the 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  approaching  season's  harvest  has  made  exporters 
hesitant  in  their  commitments.  Freights  are  Quoted  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds 
per  ton,  and  are  payable  in  English  currency. 

TRADE  OF  ST.  KITTS-NEVIS  IN  1933 

W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  October  31,  1934. — The  Presidency  of  St.  Christopher-Nevis, 
better  known  as  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  comprises  the  three  islands  of  St.  Christopher, 
Nevis,  and  Anguilla  and  forms  part  of  the  colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  They 
arc  the  most  northerly  of  the  Leeward  group,  and  accordingly  are  considered  the 
coolest  and  most  healthful  units  in  this  entire  territory.  St.  Kitts,  the  largest  of 
the  three  islands,  has  an  area  of  68  square  miles.  Nevis  50  square  miles,  and 
Anguilla  34  square  miles,  a  total  area  of  152  square  miles.  The  total  popula- 
tion is  officially  estimated  at  36,888,  on  December  31,  1933.  Sugar  is  the  prin- 
cipal crop  of  the  presidency,  and  is  produced  for  the  most  part  in  St.  Kitts,  along 
with  some  sea  island  cotton.  The  acreage  under  cotton  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
due  to  a  falling  off  in  demand  for  this  product,  and  only  49,222  pounds  of  lint- 
were  produced  last  year.  As  a  result  of  the  highest  rainfall  on  record  (77-29 
inches) ,  a  sugar  crop  of  24,167  tons  was  produced  last  year,  23,000  tons  of  which 
were  exported. 

An  economy  program  has  been  in  effect  for  some  years  throughout  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  and  last  year  the  Presidency  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis  showed  a  small 
surplus,  due  largely  to  the  profit  made  in  the  sale  of  dollar  bonds  and  the  pur- 
chase of  sterling  securities.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  premium  on  the  Cana- 
dian and  United  States  dollar,  an  important  revenue  was  realized  on  the  sale  of 
these  bonds.  Although  the  rainfall  has  been  lower  this  year  than  in  1933,  pros- 
pects for  the  next  sugar  crop  are  hot  unfavourable;  another  good  crop  was  har- 
vested early  this  year.  This  presidency  has  direct  steamship  connections  with 
Canadian  and  United  States  Atlantic  ports,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Con- 
tinental ports.  However,  many  of  the  lines  do  not  call  at  these  islands,  with  the 
result  that  a  large  volume  of  freight  is  transhipped  by  schooners  from  Antigua, 
Barbados,  and  Trinidad.  The  Canadian  National  steamers  call  at  Nevis,  and 
goods  for  Anguilla  are  transhipped  at  St.  Kitts. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  total  trade  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis  in  1933  was  valued  at  £506,171,  an 
increase  over  the  totals  for  1932  and  1931,  which  were  respectivelv  £442,821  and 
£381,105,  but  considerably  under  the  totals  for  1930  and  1929  of  £540,121  and 
£573,531  respectively.  Imports  at  £240,119  were  approximately  the  same  in 
value  as  in  1932  and  1931,  but  less  than  the  high  figures  of  1930  and  1929. 
Exports  at  £266,052  were  the  highest  for  the  past  five  years,  due  to  the  record 
crop  of  sugar  harvested.  The  United  Kingdom  has  been  obtaining  a  larger  share 
of  the  import  trade  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis  and  in  1933  supplied  imports  valued  at 
£108,248—45  per  cent  of  the  total.  Canada  was  the  second  most  important  sup- 
plying country  with  exports  worth  £48,638 — 20  per  cent  of  the  total — followed  by 
the  United  States  with  £31,129 — 13  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  The  progress 
shown  by  United  Kingdom  exporters  is  apparent  by  comparing  the  1929  and 
1933  percentages.  In  the  former  year  the  three  countries  were  fairly  well 
grouped  together,  with  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  30  per  cent,  Canada  28 
per  cent,  and  the  United  States  24  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 
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Exports,  being  made  up  almost  entirely  of  sugar  and  cotton,  vary  greatly 
from  year  to  year,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the  state  of  the  market 
for  these  two  staple  products.  The  direction  of  this  trade  varies  from  year  to 
year  also;  up  until  1931  Canada  took  most  of  the  sugar  exported,  but  for  the 
past  two  years,  as  a  result  of  increased  preferences,  sugar  has  gone  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  this  country  in  1933  taking  80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  St. 
Kitts-Nevis  valued  at  £214,866.  Canada  was  second  with  £25.115  or  9  per  cent  ; 
99  per  cent  of  all  exports  were  sold  within  the  Empire  and  78  per  cent  of  all 
purchases  made  from  Empire  countries. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Canadian  shipments  to  St.  Kitts-Nevis  were  valued  at  £97,586  during  the 
boom  year  1929  but,  along  with  the  value  of  the  total  imports,  have  now  fallen 
approximately  50  per  cent  to  the  low  figure  of  £48,638  in  1933.  This  decrease  is 
accounted  for  largely  by  the  lower  values  of  the  principal  Canadian  products 
sold  in  St.  Kitts — flour,  lumber,  fish,  vegetables,  etc. — and  also  by  decreased 
imports  of  motor  cars,  cement,  rubber-soled  shoes,  and  a  wide  range  of  manu- 
factured products,  due  to  increased  competition  from  English,  Japanese,  and 
Continental  exporters.  Flour  is  the  most  valuable  item  imported  into  this 
presidency,  and  Canada  is  the  chief  supplier  with  22,216  bags  of  196  pounds 
valued  at  £23,455  out  of  a  total  importation  of  23,872  bags  valued  at  £24,887. 
The  United  Kingdom  supplied  only  1,607  bags  against  4,482  in  1932;  accord- 
ingly it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Canadian  exporters  will  continue  to  control 
this  market,  which  requires  a  better  quality  flour  than  that  supplied  by  United 
Kingdom  millers  at  competitive  prices. 

The  following  statistics  list  the  principal  articles  imported  into  St.  Kitts- 
Nevis  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  In  each  case  the  total 
importation  is  given  first  for  1933  and  then  in  parentheses  for  1932: — 

Bread  and  Biscuits,  Unsweetened,  in  Tins.— Total,  9,147  lbs.,  £476  (9,658  lbs.,  £467): 
Canada,  £274;  United  States,  £106. 

Butter.— Total,  194,819  lbs,  £5,992  (211,746  lbs,  £6.837) :  Holland,  £3,557;  Canada,  £1,269; 
United  Kingdom,  £693. 

Cheese.— Total,  19,569  lbs,  £783  (21,262  lbs,  £870) :  Canada,  £765. 

Confectionery.— Total,  £995  (£1.035) :  United  Kingdom,  £778;  Canada,  £192. 

Fish.— Total,  694;006  lbs,  £6,511  (773,243  lbs,  £8,083) :  Canada,  £6,388. 

Cornmeal— Total,  4,662  bags  of  196  lbs,  £4,516  (3,759  bags  of  196  lbs,  £3,386) :  United 
States,  £4,475. 

Rice.— Total,  1,724,776  lbs,  £6,825  (1,548,258  lbs,  £6.956):  British  Guiana,  £5,651;  India, 
£807;  United  Kingdom,  £367. 

Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes.— Total,  166,262  lbs,  £3,257  (143,018  lbs,  £3,090):  United 
Kingdom,  £3,160;  Canada,  £97. 

Pickled  Beef.— Total,  29,300  lbs,  £548  (31,300  lbs,  £620) :  United  States,  £265;  United 
Kingdom,  £180;   Canada,  £95. 

Pickled  Pork.— Total,  164,850  lbs,  £2,786  (179,175  lbs,  £3,351):  United  States,  £1,997; 
Canada,  £607. 

Smoked  Meats.— Total,  24,444  lbs,  £1,091  (22,435  lbs,  £1,029):  United  States,  £559; 
United  Kingdom,  £317;  Canada,  £91. 

Medicines  and  Drugs.— Total,  £2,597  (£2,328):  United  Kingdom,  £1,404;  United  States. 
£651;  Canada,  £321. 

Sugar,  Refined.— Total,  462,993  lbs,  £2,475  (532,063  lbs,  £2,957) :  United  Kingdom,  £2,166; 
Canada,  £275. 

Tea.— Total,  8,524  lbs,  £749  (8,940  lbs,  £955):  United  Kingdom,  £400;  Canada,  £240. 
Pitch  Pine.— Total,  526,060  feet,  £6,394  (534,309  feet,  £5,369) :  United  Sta/tes,  £6,394. 
White  Pine.— Total,  525,946  feet,  £5,825  (445,883  feet,  £5,114) :  Canada,  £5,825. 
Shingles,  Cedar  and  Spruce.— Total,  1,263  bundles,  £1,069  (1,650  M,  £1,446):  Canada, 
£1,069. 

Bags  and  Sacks.— Total,  £7,658  (£5,489) :  India,  £7,615. 
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Boots  and  Shoes.— Total,  2.642  doz.  prs.,  £3,895  (3,343  doz.  prs.,  £5,561) :  United  King- 
dom, £2,4&1 ;  Hongkong,  £923;  Malaya,  £279;  Canada,  £100. 

Motor  Cars  and  Trucks.— Total  units,  36,  £4,831  (24,  £3,382):  United  Kingdom,  £3,793; 
Canada,  £721. 

Railway  Rolling  Stock.— Total,  £4,787  (£L,805) :  United  Kingdom,  £2,889;  Germany, 
£1,515;  United  States,  £363. 

Tires.— Total,  £1,064  (£1,354):   Canada,  £537;  United  Kingdom,  £498. 

Cement.— Total,  2,997  bbls.  of  400  lbs,  £2,148  (2,745  bbls.  of  400  lbs,  £2,302):  United 
Kingdom,  £1,065;  Canada,  £1,047. 

Cotton  Piece-goods.— -Total.  655.394  yards,  £13,887  (688,190  yards,  £15,691) :  United  King- 
dom, £9,440;  United  States,  £2,430;  Japan,  £1,698. 

Cotton  Manufactures,  Other.— Total,  £7,859  (£7,936):  United  Kingdom,  £5,263;  Japan, 
£1,330;  United  States,  £1,060. 

Hardware.— Total,  £8,202  (£4,837):  United  Kingdom,  £7,446;  United  States,  £341;  Can- 
ada, £170. 

Machinery.— Total,  £16,393  (£7,137) :  United  Kingdom,  £15,279. 

Manure.— Total,  1.102  tons,  £8,956  (703  tons,  £5,615):  United  Kingdom,  £7,106;  Canada, 
£S53;  United  States,  £462. 

Flour.— Total,  23,872  bags  of  196  lbs,  £24,887  (29,632  bags  of  196  lbs,  £23,341) :  Canada, 
£23,455;  United  Kingdom,  £1,419. 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals 2,205 pounds;  one  florin  equals  Can. $0-402  at  par  rate 
of  exchange  and  SO  -67  at  current  rate.  All  conversions  have  been  made  at  par 
rate  of  exchange,  unless  otherwise  stated.) 

Rotterdam,  October  27,  1934. — Wheat  imports  into  the  Netherlands  during 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year  were  on  an  extremely  low  level,  the  total  entered 
being  only  106,479  metric  tons.  This  figure  compares  unfavourably  with  the 
total  importation  of  260,754  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  and  also 
with  the  151,850  tons  brought  in  during  the  second  quarter  of  this  year.  Local 
supplies,  the  knowledge  that  substantial  stocks  are  held  in  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, together  with  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  of  buying,  all  tended  to  restrict 
imports. 

The  Argentine  continues  to  be  the  chief  supplier.  The  imports  from  that 
country,  amounting  to  67,977  tons,  were  valued  at  gold  $967,600.  Shipments 
from  Canada  totalled  22,849  tons  valued  at  gold  $432,000.  Argentine  offers 
have  been  strongly  competitive,  and  the  margin  maintained  between  Manitoba 
No.  3's  and  best-quality  Bahia  Blanca  has  encouraged  buyers  to  purchase  the 
Plate  wheat. 

Details  of  wheat  imports  into  Holland  for  the  third  quarter  of  1934,  by 
quantity  and  value,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  the  corresponding- 
three  months  of  1933  and  the  second  quarter  of  1934,  are  subjoined:— 

Principal  Countries               July-Sept.,  1933  April-June,  1934  July-Sept.,  1934 

of  Origin                  M.Tons        Gold  $  M.  Tons        Gold  $  M.  Tons  Gold  $ 

Tota^                                    260,754       4.685.600  151,850       2,016,000  106,479  1,676,000 

Germany                           25,768         364,800  11,797          129,200  165  2,000 

Belgium                              2,409           42,000  4,105           50,800  1,523  46,400 

Great  Britain   342  6,400 

Russia                              23,105         390,000  7,281  92,400   

Roumania   43,865          518,800  3,142  43,200 

Canada                             66,086       1,370,400  21,470         364,000  22,849  432^000 

Argentina                        121,495       2,088,400  49,545         644,000  67,977  967,600 

United  States  ..   ..          3.323           72,800  9,749         166,000  5,676  122  000 

Australia                          11,053  237,600   

Morocco   395  5200   

Sweden   3,410  50,800 
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WHEAT  IN  STORAGE 

Compared  with  June  30,  1934,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than 
100  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  on  hand  in  Rotterdam.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  quarter  of  the  current  year  total  stocks  of  wheat  in  storage  here 
amounted  to  37,000  tons;  but  on  September  29  these  had  risen  to  75,740  tons. 
This  latter  quantity  consisted  of  37,905  tons  of  wheat  from  the  Plate,  28,735 
tons  from  Canada,  and  9,100  tons  from  the  Danube.  In  connection  with  this 
increase  in  the  stocks  on  hand,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  on  June  30 
stocks  were  very  low,  partly  due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
monopoly  duties  on  wheat  would  be  lowered,  in  which  latter  case  importers 
with  stocks  would  stand  to  suffer  losses.  At  present,  however,  local  importers 
are  not  anticipating  changes  in  the  prevailing  rates. 

PRICES  OF  WHEAT 

,  The  past  quarter  witnessed  considerable  movement  in  Rotterdam  wheat 
prices.  These  advanced  quite  strongly  until  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
week  in  August,  when  a  decline  set  in  and  has  continued,  with  slight  variations, 
until  the  present.  At  time  of  writing  Atlantic  November  shipments,  quoted  in 
United  States  dollars  per  220  pounds,  are  offered  approximately  as  follows: 
No.  1  Manitoba  Hard,  $3.50;  No.  1  Manitoba  Northern,  $3.35;  No.  2  Mani- 
toba Northern,  $3.22;  No.  3  Manitoba  Northern,  $3.17;  No.  1  Canadian 
Western  Amber  Durum,  $3.96. 

Quotations  on  Pacific  shipments  for  No.  3  Manitoba  Northern  were  some 
15  cents  lower  than  Atlantics.  Bahia  Blanca,  on  the  other  hand,  was  offered  at 
around  $2.50  per  220  pounds. 

TRANSIT  TRAFFIC  IN  WHEAT 

The  volume  of  wheat  moving  in  transit  through  the  port  of  Rotterdam 
during  the  third  quarter  of  1934  has  shown  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year,  the  amounts  being  166,425  tons  and  229,524 
tons  respectively.  The  quantity  coming  from  Canada  has  also  declined:  51,891 
tons  this  quarter  compared  with  99,016  tons  for  the  same  quarter  of  1933. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  as  to  the  countries  of  origin  of  the 
wheat  unloaded  for  transit  at  Rotterdam: — 


o  UJ.y-oepi,.,  u  uiy-oeyi., 

Prinicipal  Countries  from  Whence  Received                1933  1934 

M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Total                                                                            229,524  166,425 

Germany                                                                  53,461  68,749 

Poland,  Danzig   19,411   

Canada                                                                    99,016  51,891 

Argentina                                                                53.076  22,043 

United  States                                                            4,545  11,252 


During  the  third  quarter  of  1934,  out  of  a  total  of  166,926  metric  tons  of 
wheat  re-exported  in  transit,  144,339  tons  went  to  Germany,  9,695  tons  to 
Switzerland,  5,055  tons  to  France,  4,046  tons  to  Finland,  1,620  tons  to  Denmark, 
1,126  tons  to  Great  Britain,  and  544  tons  to  Belgium.  During  the  same  period 
of  1933,  of  the  total  of  229,524  tons,  157,689  tons  were  shipped  to  Germany, 
20,883  tons  to  Belgium,  18,923  tons  to  Switzerland,  and  14,109  tons  to  France. 

CROP  CONDITIONS 

Harvesting  of  cereals  was  completed  under  satisfactory  conditions  and  the 
various  crops  are  considered  good.  The  following  indices,  recently  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  give  the  relative  position  on  September  17  of 
certain  cereal  crops  in  comparison  with  the  average  for  the  month  of  September 
during  the  past  ten  years  (in  parentheses)  as  follows:  wheat,  77  (68) ;  oats,  70 
(70)  ;  buckwheat,  58  (56).  (100  =  excellent;  90  =  very  good;  70=  good;  60 
=  fairly  good.) 
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FLOUR  ■   ■  ■> 

Dutch  imports  of  flour  for  the  third  quarter  of  1934  totalled  8,038  tons. 
This  amount  represents  a  small  decline  from  the  arrival  of  8,613  tons  in  the. 
previous  quarter,  but  contrasts  more  sharply  with  the  shipments  in  the  three 
months  July  to  September  of  1933,  when  14,100  tons  of  flour  were  brought  into 
Holland.  Canada  is  credited  with  591  tons  during  the  period  under  review 
compared  with  398  tons  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 

Particulars  of  flour  imports  during  the  period  July-September  of  1934  by' 
quantity  and  value,  together  with  figures  for  the  corresponding  three  months 
of  last  year  and  the  second  quarter  of  1934,  are  appended: — 


Principal  Countries  July-Sept.,  1933  April- June,  1934  July-Sept.,  1934 

of  Origin  M.  Tons      Gold  $  M.  Tons     Gold  $  M.  Tons     Gold  $ 

Total   14,100       312,000  8,613       151,200  8,038  147,600 

Germany   1,867        36,000  2,221        26,400  757  9,200 

Belgium   152          3,600    15  400 

Great  Britain   456        13,600  363          8,400  434  10,800 

France   4,584        88,000  2,362        36,000  3,053  42,000 

Italy   2,857        36,800  828          8,400  620  7,200 

United  States   1,138        74,000  1,977        57,200  1,679  51,600 

Canada   1,386        45,600  398        10,800  591  16,000 

Switzerland    499  6,000 

Australia   401  10,800   


CONSUMPTION  OF  FLOUR 

According  to  the  latest  figures  compiled  by  the  Central  Flour  Office,  the 
consumption  of  wheat  flour  has  been  declining  during  the  last  three  months. 
In  August,  1934,  the  quantity  consumed  amounted  to  approximately  39,500 
metric  tons  as  compared  with  44,700  tons  in  July,  1934,  and  46,800  tons  in 
June,  1934;  the  consumption  in  August,  1933,  was  47,600  tons. 

FLOUR  PRICES 

The  flour  market  remains  rather  inactive.  Prices  show  little  variation.  At 
time  of  writing  locally  milled  flour  of  standard  grade  'is  quoted  at  around 
12.75  fl.  (approximately  $8.50  at  present  rate  of  exchange)  per  220  pounds, 
franco  bakery;  Canadian  export  patents  vary  between  $4.90  and  $5.10  c.i.f. 
Dutch  ports.  Present  United  States  quotations  are  not  competitive.  The 
monopoly  duty  on  foreign  flour  amounts  to  approximately  $4.50  per  220  pounds 
at  present  rate  of  exchange. 

DUTCH   FLOUR   MILLS   IN  1933 

The  Dutch  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  recently  published  details  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  Dutch  flour  mills  in  1933.  According  to  the  information 
supplied  by  this  bureau,  there  were  sixteen  flour  mills  in  operation  in  1933  as 
against  eighteen  in  1932.  Their  total  production  of  wheat  flour  was  567,843 
tons  and  592,761  tons  respectively.  Their  total  sales  of  wheat  flour  on  the 
domestic  market  weighed  555,385  tons  in  1933  and  598,681  tons  in  1932. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ICELAND 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  October  26,  1934. — The  Statistical  Bulletin  issued  by  the  National 
Bank  of  Iceland  and  the  Statistical  Bureau,  just  received  at  this  office,  gives  the 
following  information  on  conditions  in  Iceland  up  to  the  end  of  August: — 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Imports  for  the  period  January  to  August,  1934,  were  valued  at  31,967,000 
kroner  as  against  29,296,000  last  year,  whereas  exports  at  24,958,000  were  prac- 
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tically  the  same  as  last  year's,  with  the  result  that  the  unfavourable  balance 
rose  from  4,308,000  to  7,009,000  kroner. 

Exports  of  the  most  important  articles  for  this  period  in  1934  were  as  fol- 
lows (in  1,000  kroner),  with  1933  figures  in  parentheses:  dried,  salted  split  cod, 
11,188  (12,615);  salted  fish,  uncured,  3,377  (2,585);  fresh  fish,  on  ice,  2,400 
(1,579);  cured  herring,  1,609  (2,456);  cod  liver  oil,  2,571  (2,219);  herring  oil, 
639  (278);  herring  and  fish  meal,  1,311  (1,630);  frozen  mutton,  495  (192); 
wool,  303  (861). 

The  above  values  are  in  Icelandic  kroner,  which  were  worth  22-15  to  the 
pound  sterling  during  this  period  of  1934.  For  the  whole  year  of  1932  the  krone 
was  at  58-87  per  cent  of  its  gold  value;  this  fell  to  55-54  for  the  1933  average 
During  1934  it  has  been  close  to  50  per  cent  of  its  gold  value. 

BANKING  SITUATION 

The  gold  reserves  of  the  National  Bank  of  Iceland  during  the  period  April 
30  to  August  31  have  remained  constant  at  1,120,000  kroner,  the  same  as  at  the 
close  of  1933.  Deposits  in  all  Icelandic  banks  have  shown  a  very  steady  rate 
of  increase  since  January,  1933,  when  they  amounted  to  49,434,000  kroner.  At 
the  end  of  August,  1934,  they  had  reached  a  level  of  54,196,000  kroner,  and 
whereas  the  monthly  movement  was  very  erratic  in  1933,  it  has  been  compara- 
tively steady  in  the  current  year.  The  note  circulation  at  10,485,000  kroner  in 
August  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  position  as  regards 
foreign  countries — i.e.  balance  with  foreign  correspondents  and  foreign  bills — 
was  unfavourable  in  August  to  the  extent  of  10,756,000  kroner,  or  roughly  the 
same  as  last  year.  Inland  bills,  loans  on  security,  advances  on  cash  credit  and 
current  accounts  have  shown  a  healthy  increase  since  January,  1933,  January 
this  year  showing  75,652,000  kroner  against  70,517,000  in  1933.  The  figure  for 
August,  1934,  was  80,075,000  against  78,712,000  last  year. 

FISHERIES 

The  catch  of  all  sea  fish,  except  herrings  and  fish  landed  direct  in  foreign 
ports,  from  January  to  August,  1934  (the  principal  season),  was  60,994  tons  (of 
2,200  pounds)  against  66,263  last  year,  and  stocks  of  fully  cured  fish  in  August 
of  this  year  were  37,859  tons  against  39,532  last  year. 

Production  of  pickled  herring  during  the  herring  fishery  season  (from  the 
middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September)  amounted  to  216,760  barrels  against 
an  average  for  the  previous  three  years  of  226,054  barrels.  The  principal  types 
produced  in  order  of  importance  during  1934  were  ordinary,  maties,  spiced,  and 
miscellaneous  cures.  Uncured  herring  delivered  to  herring  oil  factories  amounted 
to  686,727  hectolitres  (one  hectolitre  equals  22-02  imperial  gallons)  against  a 
previous  three-year  average  of  617,329  hectolitres. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  paper  peso  equals  42-45  cents  Canadian  at  par;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pound-' 
Buenos  Aires,  October  17,  1934. — The  more  optimistic  outlook  in  Argentine 
business  conditions,  which  began  earlier  in  the  year,  has  further  developed  (hir- 
ing the  past  two  months  owing  to  higher  prices  for  cereal  products,  and  despite 
the  sharp  decline  during  September  in  grain  values  from  the  high  point  reached 
in  August,  a  general  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  future  outlook  prevails  through- 
out the  commercial  community. 

The  total  value  of  foreign  trade  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1934,  exclusive 
of  bullion,  amounted  to  1,681,124,000  paper  pesos,  which  represents  an  increase 
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of  22-9  per  cent  over  the  first  eight  months  of  last  year.  Exports  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year,  totalling  980.805,000  paper  pesos,  were  24-5  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  while  imports  calculated  on 
•'real"  values  as  distinct  from  fixed  tariff  values  laid  down  in  the  customs  returns, 
amounted  to  700,319,000  pesos,  in  increase  of  20-6  per  cent.  The  favourable 
balance  of  trade  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1934,  amounting  to  280,486,000 
pesos,  is  73,000,000  pesos  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Taking  the  first  eight  months  of  the  past  two  years  as  a  basis,  further  evidence 
of  improvement  in  general  conditions  is  reflected  by  a  6  per  cent  increase  in 
gross  railway  earnings,  20  per  cent  in  bank  clearings,  36  per  cent  in  stock 
exchange  turnovers  and  a  falling  off  of  49  per  cent  in  commercial  failures. 

Less  favourable  features  in  the  Argentine  economic  situation  in  recent 
months  have  been  a  lack  of  export  demand  for  raw  wool,  particularly  from 
Germany  where  restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  the  importation  of  this 
commodity.  It  is  understood  that  there  are  at  present  large  stocks  of  unsold 
wool  still  on  hand  in  that  country.  The  hide  market  has  also  suffered  from  a 
slackening  of  demand  by  United  States  buyers  owing  to  the  heavy  forced 
slaughtering  of  live  cattle  in  that  country.  In  the  meat  trade  anxiety  continues 
to  be  felt  over  the  eventual  possibility  of  further  restrictions  on  shipments  of 
Argentine  meat  to  the  all-important  British  market.  However,  livestock  values 
have  meanwhile  been  showing  some  improvement,  and  considerable  significance 
is  attached  locally  to  the  fact  that  during  the  sales  of  pedigreed  fat  stock  at 
the  annual  show  of  the  Argentine  Rural  Society  held  in  August,  excellent  prices 
were  received  compared  with  recent  years,  thus  indicating  a  return  of  confidence 
among  breeders. 

Even  allowing  for  the  depreciation  in  currency  which  took  place  at  the  end 
of  1933,  the  figures  just  issued  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  provide 
further  evidence  of  the  improvement  already  recorded  above,  as  the  volume  of 
export  shipments  reaching  1,099,963,000  paper  pesos  represents  an  increase  of 
27-5  per  cent  over  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year.  This  increase  in  value  is 
also  supported  by  the  total  tonnage  figures,  which  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1933  reached  11,862,000  metric  tons,  representing  an  increase  of  9-2  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 

Cereal  shipments  accounted  for  the  major  part  of  the  improvement  in 
exports.  Maize  shows  the  highest  individual  increase,  the  total  volume  amount- 
ing to  4,306.465  tons,  which  is  23-8  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1933.  Wheat  shipments  totalling  3,747,002  tons  rose  by  5-8  per  cent.  Sub- 
stantial gains  were  also  registered  in  barley  and  flour,  but  the  total  volume  of 
linseed  fell  away  by  1,, 058,687  tons,  which  is  5-9  per  cent  below  last  year's 
figure  for  the  corresponding  period.  Oat  shipments  also  declined  by  12  per  cent 
to  322.468  tons. 

The  weather  during  September  was  in  general  beneficial  to  the  growing 
crops,  although  frosts  occurred  in  certain  zones.  Although  the  critical  period 
of  growth  has  still  to  be  passed,  at  time  of  writing  crop  conditions  are  consid- 
ered very  satisfactory. 

Total  meat  shipments,  amounting  to  415,159  tons  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year,  showed  a  slight  decline  of  1-5  per  cent  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  last  year,  but  the  total  value  of  149,963,112  paper  pesos  was 
10-9  per  cent  higher.  Hide  shipments  declined  in  tonnage  to  105,170  tons  or 
9-2  per  cent  less  than  in  1933,  although  the  value  improved  4-2  per  cent. 
Similarly  wool  exports  fell  to  86,211  tons  or  28-9  per  cent  below  the  first  nine 
months  of  1933,  but  the  total  value  was  greater  by  54-3  per  cent. 

Statistics  of  imports  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1934 — calculated  on  fixed 
tariff  values  which  are  unaffected  by  the  vagaries  of  exchange  as  distinct  from 
the  "real"  values  given  earlier  in  this  report — amounted  to  635,121,161  paper 
pesos,  an  increase  of  1-9  per  cent  over  the  first  eight  months  of  1933. 
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EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

Notwithstanding  the  steady  improvement  which  has  been  taking  place  so 
far  this  year  in  Argentina's  favourable  balance  of  trade,  import  business  in 
general  continues  to  suffer  from  the  shortage  of  available  foreign  exchange. 
Further,  the  various  exchange  agreements  in  force  with  countries  having  adverse 
trade  balances  with  Argentina  such  as  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland,  have  been  making  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  exchange  in 
the  official  market  to  pay  for  imports  from  countries  that  are  not  large  buyers 
of  Argentine  products  and  which  consequently  in  most  cases  have  favourable 
balances  of  trade  with  Argentina.  Canada  comes  under  the  last-mentioned 
category,  and  within  recent  months  importers  of  Canadian  products  have  had 
to  resort  almost  entirely  to  the  free  exchange  market  for  their  foreign  currency 
obligations. 

A  general  outline  of  the  operation  of  the  official  and  free  exchange  markets 
in  Argentina  under  the  present  regulations  was  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1589  (July  14,  1934),  page  73;  interested  exporters 
may  obtain  copies  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

Meanwhile  one  encouraging  feature  of  the  exchange  situation  is  that  along 
with  the  improvement  in  cereal  prices  the  spread  between  the  rates  quoted  for 
foreign  currency  in  the  official  and  free  exchange  markets  has  substantially 
narrowed.  Earlier  in  the  year  the  difference  in  the  two  rates  was  running  any- 
where from  15  to  20  per  cent,  whereas  at  time  of  writing  the  spread,  which  is 
fluctuating  daily,  is  approximately  9-6  per  cent.  This  narrowing  in  the  spread 
between  these  two  exchange  rates  has  at  least  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
handicap  enjoyed  by  products  coming  from  countries  in  a  position  to  obtain 
official  exchange,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  a  continued  improvement  in 
the  export  trade  of  this  country  the  exchange  problem  will  gradually  be 
overcome. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Total  revenue  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1934,  amounting  to 
709,005,288  paper  pesos,  show  a  decline  of  3,639,435  pesos  from  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1933.  Customs  returns  fell  away  by  over  8,000,000  pesos  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  a  substantial  drop  was  also 
recorded  in  post  office  receipts.  On  the  other  hand,  income  taxes  and  internal 
revenue  taxes  both  registered  increased  returns.  Expenditure  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year  reached  710,652,310  pesos,  which  is  6,324,319  pesos 
less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1933. 

In  September  the  Ministry  of  Finance  announced  the  conclusion  of  an 
arrangement  with  British  bankers  for  the  conversion  in  London  of  a  further 
part  of  this  country's  foreign  debt.  The  scheme  involved  the  conversion  of  five 
sterling  loans  bearing  5  per  cent  interest  and  totalling  7,600,000  pounds  sterling 
to  a  4^  per  cent  basis,  thus  further  reducing  the  Argentine  Federal  debt  service. 

The  budget  bill  for  1935,  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
in  September,  declared  the  budget  for  1934  to  be  in  force  for  next  year,  with 
the  exception  that  the  public  works  estimates  were  fixed  at  75,000,000  pesos  as 
against  66,498,000  pesos  for  1934.  It  is  also  proposed  that  taxes  which  were  to 
become  obsolete  on  December  31,  1934,  will  remain  in  force  during  1935.  In  the 
message  accompanying  the  bill  to  Congress  it  is  stated  that  the  present  financial 
year  will  probably  show  a  deficit  of  20,000,000  pesos.  No  details  have  been 
given  out,  however,  as  to  what  use  is  being  made  of  what  are  considered  to  be 
very  substantial  profits  from  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  exchange  by  the 
Government  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  exchange  system  at  the  end 
of  November,  1933.  The  budget  bill  had  not  been  passed  when  Congress  closed 
its  session  on  September  30. 
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The  position  of  Buenos  Aires  banks  at  the  end  of  August,  1934,  as  com- 
pared with  the  month  previous  and  August,  1933,  was  as  follows: — 

August,  1934    July,  1934    August,  1933 
(In  Thousands  of  Paper  Pesos) 

Deposits  '   3,543,042       3,556,103  3,680,042 

Loans   3,033.340       3,032,815  3,083,276 

Cash   ..         685,507         697.471  856,082 

Figures  published  covering  the  position  of  the  Conversion  Office  on 
September  22  showed  a  gold  backing  of  Argentine  note  circulation  of  46-76 
per  cent. 

Buenos  Aires  bank  clearings  in  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  amounted 
to  21,035,572,976  paper  pesos  as  compared  with  17,465,159,286  pesos  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933. 

Liabilities  connected  with  commercial  failures  fell  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1934  to  112,188,432  pesos  as  compared  with  216,905,943  pesos  during  the  same 
period  of  1933. 

Traffic  receipts  of  the  twelve  principal  railways — excluding  the  Argentine 
State  Railways — from  July  1  to  October  6,  1934,  reached  110,568,895  paper 
pesos,  an  increase  of  13,343,070  pesos  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Arrival  of  foreign  vessels  at  Argentine  ports  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1934  were  recorded  at  2,107  having  a  total  tonnage  of  7,666,607  tons  as  com- 
pared with  1,931  ships  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  7,080,274  tons  in  the  same 
period  of  1933. 


ARGENTINE  BUILDING  BOARD  MARKET 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  gold  peso  equals  58-5  cents  Canadian  at  current  free  market  rates  of  exchange) 

Buenos  Aires,  October  16,  1934. — Building  board  is  used  extensively  in 
Argentina,  practically  all  of  the  supplies  being  imported  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Finland.  Except  for  an  insulating  board  made  from  straw  and 
asbestos  cement,  which  is  little  used,  there  is  no  local  manufacture.  There  are 
about  eight  brands  that  obtain  most  of  the  business,  two  of  which  are  Cana- 
dian, one  Finnish,  and  the  balance  from  the  United  States.  The  first  board  that 
was  offered  for  sale  in  Argentina  was  a  well-known  United  States  product  made 
of  sugar  cane;  this  board  became  well  established  during  prosperous  times  and 
probably  still  sells  in  greater  quantities  than  any  other  single  mark.  Except 
for  the  sugar-cane  board,  all  the  important  products  on  the  market  are  made  of 
wood  fibre.  The  market  is  primarily  governed  by  price,  and  for  this  reason  it 
would  be  difficult  to  successfully  introduce  gypsum  or  other  more  expensive 
products. 

The  principal  uses  for  building  board  in  Argentina  are  roof  insulation  and 
partitioning  work.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  termite  proofing  and  fire-proofing 
boards  are  little  used  owing  to  the  extra  expense  involved,  although  most  of  the 
brands  are  advertised  as  fire  resistant.  There  is  little  outlet  for  acoustical  board; 
competition  in  this  item  is  not  as  severe  as  in  the  regular  building  board.  Muni- 
cipal fire  regulations  effectively  prevent  the  introduction  of  acoustical  fibre 
board  into  the  large  theatres,  although  some  installations  have  been  made  in 
various  small  theatres. 

Most  of  the  boards  are  stocked  in  foot  sizes,  although  some  are  offered  in 
metric  measures.  The  latter  method  would  seem  to  be  preferable  since  all  build- 
ings are  designed  in  metric  specifications,  so  that  the  wastage  might  be  consider- 
ably less  if  boards  sold  in  metres  and  centimetres  were  to  be  used.  The  sizes 
principally  imported  are  4  feet  wide  by  8,  10,  12,  and  14  feet  long  respectively, 
one-half  inch  thick,  there  being  a  greater  demand  for  the  smaller  sizes. 
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Building  board  is  all  sold  through  distributors  who  generally  have  the  exclu- 
sive rights  to  import  a  certain  brand.  Shipments  are  made  to  these  distributors, 
who  subsequently  sell  to  contractors  or  sub-agents  from  stock.  The  bulk  of  the 
business  is  effected  in  Buenos  Aires,  although  the  importers  generally  maintain 
distributors  throughout  the  country.  Formerly  the  country  business  was  very 
considerable,  but  with  the  drop  in  farm  values  the  country  sales  suffered  more 
severely  than  the  city  business.  Government  and  other  tenders  are  nearly  always 
quoted  in  Argentine  currency  and  supplied  from  goods  held  in  stock  by  the  dis- 
tributors; it  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  shipments  are  made  direct  to  the 
consumer  on  a  c.i.f.  basis. 

Quotations  are  sometimes  required  on  the  material  alone,  and  sometimes 
for  the  material  installed  in  a  roof  or  as  a  partition.  Thus  the  distributors  are 
usually  in  a  position  to  give  this  necessary  service  and  carry  and  install  built-up 
asphalt  roofing  and  other  building  materials. 

The  best-known  boards  are  kept  before  the  contractors  and  architects  by  a 
certain  amount  of  advertising  in  the  local  building  trade  papers  and  by  a  libera] 
distribution  of  samples. 

The  duty  on  building  or  acoustical  board  is  42  per  cent.  The  wood-fibre 
boards  arc  appraised  at  9*6  gold  centavos  per  kilogram  gross  weight  (5-6  cents 
Canadian),  while  the  sugar-cane  board  is  appraised  on  its  declared  value. 

Owing  to  the  practical  impossibility  of  obtaining  exchange  permits  for 
imports  of  building  boards  from  Canada  or  the  United  States,  nearly  all  ship- 
ments are  paid  for  on  the  free  exchange  market  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1589:  July  14,  1934),  page  73,  and  no  business  should  be  accepted 
unless  the  terms  of  sale  include  a  statement  requiring  the  buyer  to  remit  through 
the  free  market  if  an  exchange  permit  is  not  available  when  the  draft  falls  due. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  importer  of  the  Finnish  board  is  able  to  obtain 
some  official  exchange,  which  would  give  a  price  advantage  equivalent  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  rates  of  exchange  on  the  two  markets.  Recent  prices  quoted  by 
the  leading  distributors  of  building  board  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION  IN  COSTA  RICA    AND  VENEZUELA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  October  31,  1934. — The  official  exchange  rate  continues  at 
4-25  colones  to  the  dollar  and  seems  unlikely  to  change  now  that  the  new  coffee 
crop  is  beginning  to  move.  Foreign  exchange  has  been  rather  more  difficult  to 
obtain  during  the  past  two  months  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  the  street  rate  has  been  as  low  as  4-80  colones  to  the  dollar.  Costa 
Rican  coffee  is  consumed  mainly  in  England  and  Germany,  and  the  recent  restric- 
tions on  coffee  imports  into  Germany  have  resulted  in  a  larger  carry-over  than 
usual  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  curtail  the  customary  advances  to  Costa 
Rican  growers  against  this  season's  crop.  These  cash  advances  ordinarily  serve 
to  equalize  the  supply  of  foreign  exchange  available  to  pay  for  imports.  The 
new  crop,  however,  will  be  moving  in  volume  shortly  and  exchange  should  be 
readily  available  again. 

VENEZUELAN  EXCHANGE 

The  recent  move  on  the  part  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  to  stabilize  the 
value  of  the  bolivar  at  a  lower  level — namely,  a  buying  rate  agreed  upon  with 
the  banks  of  3-90  bolivars  to  the  dollar  as  against  approximately  3  in  August — 
has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  domestic  prices  on  export  products  in  terms  oi 
the  bolivar.  The  value  of  the  bolivar  had  been  increasing  steadily  during  the 
past  two  years  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  dollars  from  the  oil  com- 
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parries,  an  important  factor  in  the  exchange  situation,  remained  steady,  whereas 
imports  were  decreasing  on  account  of  higher  import  duties.  The  depreciation 
in  the  bolivar  was  effected  through  an  arrangement  whereby  the  oil  companies 
agreed  to  offer  only  as  many  dollars  to  the  banks  as  the  latter  required  to  adjust 
the  supply  consistent  with  a  fixed  selling  rate  of  3-93  and  a  buying  rate  of  3-90. 
Exporters  at  the  same  time  agreed  to  sell  their  exchange  only  to  the  banks.  The 
surplus  dollars  available  from  the  old  companies  are  being  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  gold  abroad. 

The  lower  exchange  value  of  the  bolivar,  together  with  the  cash  subsidy  of 
10,000,000  bolivars  paid  to  the  farmers  in  July  last,  should  serve  to  improve  the 
rather  difficult  situation  which  has  existed  during  the  past  year  in  the  export 
industries  and  ease  the  credit  situation  to  some  extent. 


TRADE  OF  PERU  WITH  CANADA  IN  1933 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(Figures  are  in  gold  soles;  one  sol  equals  28  cents  Canadian  at  par  of  exchange) 

Lima,  October  15,  1934. — The  total  trade  of  Peru  with  Canada  in  1933 
amounted  to  S/21,250,098,  of  which  exports  were  valued  at  S/17,700,247  and 
imports  at  S/3,549,851.  Canada  ranked  fifth  among  the  countries  trading  with 
Peru,  being  preceded  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Germany,  the  value  of  her  trade  amounting  to  5-93  per  cent  of  the 
total  Peruvian  trade  figure.  Among  supplying  countries,  Canada  was  tenth,  fol- 
lowing the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Argentina,  Japan,  British 
India,  France,  Chile,  and  Italy. 

chief  articles  of  import 

The  following  table  indicates  the  thirty-three  chief  commodities  imported 
into  Peru  in  1933  with  total  import  values  in  excess  of  S/500,000,  together  with 


a  comparison  with  the  figures  for  1932: — 

1933  1932 

Soles  Soles 

Wheat   10,385,247  8,116,195 

Fabrics,  woven,  up  to  40  threads  and  over  70  grams  4.977.911  3,532,893 

Arms  and  war  materials  for  the  State   4,647,251  234,367 

Empty  bags  for  packing  (largely  jute)   3,990,295  2,224,306 

Repairs  for  machinery  of  all  kinds   3,636,012  2,402.769 

Machinery  for  industry,  general   2,471,565  1,036,123 

Aeroplanes,  general   2,244,872  60,371 

Lumber,  such  as  Oregon  pine,  spruce,  laurel,  poplar 

and  similar  woods,  sawn  in  boards   1,841,076  882,927 

Oils,  paraffin,  in  paste,  etc   1,451,108  788,209 

Rubber  tires  for  bicycles,  automobiles  or  trucks..   ..  1,424.437  1,034,955 

Powder,  dynamite  or  similar  explosives   1,394,338  697,892 

Bodies  and  other  accessories  for  trucks   1,263,295  362.714 

Tin  plate,  plain,  neither  painted  nor  varnished..    ..  1,231,811  911,951 

Pharmaceutical  specialties  in  small  packages   .  .    .  .  1,111.576  943,919 

Tea.  in  any  packing   1,094,769  818,114 

Milk,  whole,  concentrated  or  not,  condensed  and  in 

powder   1,047.937  1,439.018 

Cotton  thread  on  spools  for  sewing   1,003,263  791.207 

Box  shooks   1,000.973  1,187.967 

Machinery,  agricultural,  dairying  and  mining                       962.815  578,146 

Newsprint                                                                           943,977  762.029 

Colourings  derived  from  mineral  coal  tar,  etc                     872.467  441.1)50 

Repairs  for  automobiles,  trucks  and  bicycles                       861.345  730.237 

Machinery    for    industries    directly    derivative  of 

agriculture  and  mining  and  shipping                               824.944  485.469 

Automobiles  not  exceeding  S/4,000  in  value     .  .    .  .          725,272  335,330 

Stockings  and  hosiery                                                          699,262  665,552 

Textiles,  coarse  or  sackcloth,  up  to  10  threads  warp 

and  woof                                                                    658.016  322.605 
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chief  articles  of  impoet — Concluded 


1933  1932 
Soles  Soles 

Iron  and  steel,  drawn,  in  sheets,  plates,  beams,  angles, 
and    bars    of    whatever    form    and  dimension, 

without  perforations  or  riveted   634,010  457,488 

Petroleum  oils,  used  as  lubricants  in  containers  of 

over  15  litres  . .   625,136  387,245 

Wool  for  manufacturing  cloths,  on  bobbins  or  in 

tubes  of  cardboard   607,662  665,930 

Artificial  silk  in  the  thread,  on  cones  prepared  for 

the  manufacture  of  knitted  goods   605,941  343,685 

Matches  of  wood  (monopoly)   580,868  1,176942 

Printing  or  book  paper  and  that  called  "couche,"  or 

of  chromo  for  magazines   552,782         425  218 

Tools  and  articles  not  designated  nor  specified  for 

agriculture  and  mining   527,349  302,649 


EXPORTS 

Peru's  exports  to  Canada  consisted  entirely  of  crude  and  combustible 
petroleum.  Crude  petroleum  exports  to  the  Dominion  amounted  to  376,942,470 
kilos  valued  at  S/17,029,325,  and  of  combustible  petroleum  to  33,133,552  kilos 
valued  at  S/655,922. 

IMPORTS  and  chief  sources  of  supply 
The  chief  items  of  import  from  Canada  into  Peru  in  1933  with  the  total 
values  and  the  amounts  credited  in  each  case  to  the  three  chief  competitive 
sources  are  as  follows: — 

Fabrics,  Elastic,  for  all  uses.— Total,  2,221  kilos  (S/29,215) :  United  States  S'8  417« 
Canada,  S/6,239;  Switzerland,  S/5,173;  France,  S/3,793. 

Aluminium  and  Magnesium  in  Wire,  Sheets,  or  Bars. — Total,  16  845  kilos  (S/58  44S)- 
United  States,  S/35,690;  Switzerland,  S/17,595;  Canada,  S/2,603. 

Aluminium  and  Magnesium  in  Sheets  or  Thin  Plates  up  to  5/100  mm. — Total  6  677  kilos 
(S/24,786):  Switzerland,  S/ 12,737;  Germany,  S/9,641 ;  Canada,  S/1,596. 

Copper,  Bronze,  and  Brass  in  Bars  or  Sheets  of  all  kinds.— Total,  90,700  kilos  (S/152  518) : 
United  States,  S/96,034;  United  Kingdom,  S/25,163;  Germany,  S/23,932;  Canada,  S/1,917. 

Wire  of  Iron  or  Steel  of  more  than  one-half  mm.  and  prepared  for  packing. — Total 
1,639,946  kilos  (S/443,094) :  United  Kingdom,  S/152,896;  United  States,  S/145,141;  Germany,' 
S/ 108,853;  Canada,  S/6,611. 

Piping  or  Tubing  of  Forged  Iron  or  Steel,  Threaded,  etc.,  including  Unions  for  Water  and 
Drainaqe.— Total,  455,764  kilos  (S/213,886) :  United  States,  S/144,417;  United  Kingdom, 
S/27,961 ;  Germany,  S/24,231 ;  Canada,  S/7,763. 

Cylinders  of  Iron  or  Steel,  for  Packages  and  for  Milk  Cans. — Total,  308,520  kilos  (S/236,- 
804):  'United  States,  S/147,848;  Canada,  S/59,299;  Chile,  S/14,067;  Germany,  S/5,315. 

Nails  and  Tacks,  etc.,  over  25  mms.,  for  all  uses.— Total,  921,288  kilos  (S/276,977) :  Ger- 
many, S/132,784;  United  States,  S/83,700;  Belgium,  lS/29,335;  Canada,  S/14,317. 

Hairpins  and  Curling  Irons.— Total,  61,801  kilos  (S/23,177) :  Germany,  S/12,172;  Canada, 
S/2,763;  Czechoslovakia,  S/2,637;  Japan,  S/2,187. 

Expanded  Metal.— Total,  20,869  kilos  (S/15,155) :  United  Kingdom,  S/7,185;  United 
States,  S/6,421;  Canada,  8/1,549. 

Wire  or  Metal  Cloth,  of  Copper,  for  Sanitary  Uses.— Total,  8,2S4  kilos  (S/2S,379) :  United 
States,  S/14,895;  Canada,  S/7,178;  United  Kingdom,  S/2,453;   Germany,  S/2,217. 

Tubes  for  Industrial  Uses,  Walls  over  1  mm.— Total,  59,223  kilos  (S/60,107) :  United  King- 
dom, S/31,779  ;  United  States,  S/13,024;   Canada,  S/11,858. 

Spectacles  of  all  Kinds,  with  Rims  of  Horn,  Bone,  Wire,  etc. — Total,  1,588  dozen  (S/30,- 
244):  Germany,  S/13,108;  United  States,  S/5,508;  Canada,  S/3,172;   France,  S/3,048. 

Portland  Cement.— -Total,  10,838,955  kilos  (S/353,024) :  Japan,  S/182,471;  Germany, 
S/49,516;  Denmark,  S/32,147;  Canada,  S/11,796. 

Grindstones  in  any  Form,  not  specified.— -Total,  6,139  kilos  (S/17,194) :  United  States, 
S/9,093;  Germany,  S/2,706;   Canada,  S/1,442;  United  Kingdom,  S/1,438. 

Lumber,  such  as  Oregon  Pine,  etc.,  Sawn.— Total,  3,107,334  m2  ( S/ 1,841, 076) :  United 
States,  S/1,483,122;  Chile,  S/243,668;  Canada,  S/113,988. 

Box  Shooks.— -Total,  6,609,895  kilos  (S/1,000,973) :  Canada,  S/505,422;  United  States, 
S/388,956;  Chile,  S/101,857. 
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Paints  Prepared  in  Oil  and  Floor  Paints.— Total.  482,800  kilos  (8/426,326) :  United  King- 
dom, S/212,028;  United  States,  8/95,632;  Canada,  S/65,616;  Germany,  8/20,859. 

Enamel  Paints.— Total,  28,070  kilos  (S/ 75,185) :  United  States,  8/53,517;  United  King- 
dom, S/9,629;  Germany,  S/7,081 ;  Canada,  S/ 1,637. 

Inner  Tubes  for  Tires,  Bicycles,  Automobiles,  and  Trucks. — Tojtal,  45,793  kilos  (S/123, 
791):  United  States,  8/52,782;  Canada,  6/27,809;  France,  81/23,429;  United  Kingdom, 
S/16,676. 

Casings  for  Automobiles,  Trucks,  and.  Bicycles. — Total,  501,810  kilos  (S/424,437) :  United 
States,  8/620,352;  Canada,  S/321,473;  Italy,  S/205,148;  United  Kingdom,  S/195,035. 

Rubber  in  Sheets,  including  Tire  Patches— -Total,  28,928  kilos  (S/64,085) :  United  States, 
S/31,341;  Japan,  S/9,693;   United  Kingdom,  S/8,615;   Canada,  8/4,101. 

Hose,  not  Wired,  up  to  5  cm.  inside  diameter. — Total,  8,896  kilos  (S/24,885) :  United 
States,  S/12,819;  United  Kingdom,  8/4,537;   Germany,  8/3,759;  Canada,  8/2,401. 

Paper  Bags,  not  printed.— -Total,  248,005  kilos  (IS/120.465) :  United  States,  S/112,908; 
Canada,  S/7,268. 

Building  Board.— Total,  18,140  kilos  (S/11,437) :  United  States,  S/4,285;  Canada,  S/3,989; 
Sweden,  S/2,795. 

Paper  Tickets,  printed  or  not,  etc.— Total,  3,814  kilos  (8/47,574):  Germany,  S/24,152; 
United  States,  8/7,784 ;  United  Kingdom,  S/7,214;  France,  9/3,073;  Canada,  8/ 1,723. 

Coloured  Paper,  not  svecified.— Total,  225,546  kilos  (8/96,744):  Sweden,  S/31,923;  Nor- 
way, 8/19,876;   Netherlands,  8/15,664;   Canada,  S/2,347. 

Carbon  Paper.— Total,  3,680  kilos  (S/33,630) :  United  States,  8/12,883;  Germany,  8/10,- 
126;  United  Kingdom,  S/5,558;   Canada,  8/2,284. 

Book  Paper,  etc.— Total,  1,167,547  kilos  (S/558,862)  :  Norway,  S/133,288;  Netherlands, 
S/92,019;  Germany,  S/71,495;  Canada,  8/7,607. 

Newsprint.— Total,  5,618,331  kilos  (S/943,977) :  Canada,  S/484,635;  Norway,  8/206,015; 
Sweden,  S/181.550. 

Ploughs,  Plough  Shares,  etc.,  and  Repairs.— Total,  140,251  kilos  (S/181,255) :  United 
States,  8/176,617;  United  Kingdom,  8/18,938;  Sweden,  S/l(2,645;  Canada,  8/6,883. 

Asbestos  Packing  in  any  Form.— Total,  64,188  kilos  (8/145,071) :  United  States,  S/85,225; 
United  Kingdom,  S/41,778;  Canada,  S/5,099. 

Packing  of  Rubber  or  Composition,  etc.— Total,  10,645  kilos  (8/125,162) :  United  States, 
S/96,654;  United  Kingdom,  8/14,061;  Canada,  S/5,826. 

Tools  for  Agriculture  and  Mining.— -Total,  334,448  kilos  (S/527,349) :  United  Kingdom, 
S/369,326;  United  States,  8/103,746;  Germany,  S/35,553;  Canada,  8/1,954. 

Manila  or  Sisal,  etc.,  over  9  mm.  diameter.— Total,  470,388  kilos  (S/330,264) :  United  King- 
dom, S/209,278;  Belgium,  S/58,507;  United  States,  8/27,027;  Canada,  8/16,638. 

Automobiles  with  a  Value  not  exceeding  S/4,000.— Total,  389,101  kilos  (0/725,272) :  United 
States,  S/670,247;  United  Kingdom,  S/40,170;  Canada,  8/9,212. 

Belting  of  All  Kinds,  Machinery  .—Total,  44,449  kilos  (S/330,261) :  United  States,  S/154,- 
090;  United  Kingdom,  8/130,115;  Germany,  S/15,686;  Canada,  S/2,807. 

Machinery,  General— -Total,  1,308,989  kilos  (S/2,471,565) :  United  Kingdom,  6/864,521; 
United  8tates,  8/786,348;  Germany,  S/320,015;  Canada,  8/37,598. 

Repairs  for  Automobiles,  Bicycles,  etc. — Total,  276,440  kilos  (S/861,345) :  United  States, 
S/728,671;  Germany,  8/59,953;  United  Kingdom,  8/40,573;  Canada,  8/777. 

Repairs  for  Machinery  of  all  Kinds.— -Total,  1,199,940  kilos  (8/3,636,012) :  United  States, 
S/2,1 15.347;   United  Kingdom,  8/947,942;   Germany,  8/329,755;  Canada,  S/4,424. 

Valves  of  Iron  or  Steel  for  Industrial  Uses.— Total,  34,172  kilos  (8/85,563) :  United  States, 
S/44,405;  Canada,  S/21,084;  United  Kingdom,  S/18,899. 

Valves  of  Bronze  or  Copper  for  Industrial  Uses. — Total,  10,332  kilos  (S/57,334) :  United 
States,  8/30,292;  United  Kingdom,  8/8,859;  Canada,  S/8,840. 

Arms,  Munitions,  and  Explosives.— Total,  S/6,404,514:  Japan,  S/1,927,801;  United  States, 
S/1,392,435;   France,  S/1,078,807;  Canada,  8/10,399. 

Storage  Batteries  weighing  up  to  30  kilos.— Total,  1(73,170  kilos  (S/272,131) :  United  States, 
S/209,747;  Germany,  S/20,762;  United  Kingdom,  8/17,569;  Canada,  8/3,012. 

Copper  Wire  up  to  3  mm.  diameter,  etc. — Total,  51,496  kilos  (S/l  15,238) :  Germany, 
S/33,043;  Canada,  S/31,913;  United  States,  8/28,028. 

Copper  Wire  over  3  mm.  diameter,  etc. — Total,  31,677  kilos  ( S/ 50,634) :  United  States, 
S/19,276;  Canada,  8/13,298;   Germany,  6/12,561. 

Insulated  Copper  Cable,  Telephone.— -Total,  116,540  kilos  (S/83,098) :  Canada,  S/43,896; 
United  Kingdom,  S/33,235. 
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Flexible  Wire  in  Two  or  More  Conductors,  etc.— Total,  5,238  kilos  (S/18,859) :  Germany 
S/12,284;  Italy,  S/2,044;  United  States,  S/1,570;   Canada,  S/1,532. 

Electric  Light  Meters,  Domestic— Total,  13,097  kilos  (S/ 124,847) :  Germany,  S  91,265; 
Canada,  S/31,936. 

Whisky,  in  bottles.— Total,  37,025  litres  (S/248,511) :  United  Kingdom,  S/242,580-  Ire- 
land, S/3,166;   Canada,  S/1,972. 

Canned  Vegetables,  prepared  in  any  form.— Total,  145,998  kilos  (S/87,309)  :  Chile,  S/44.- 
146;  United  States,  S/18,838;  Japan,  S/6,283;  Canada,  S/ 1,581. 

Canned  Meats.— Total,  143,730  kilos  (S/287,492) :  United  States,  S/104,392;  Chile  S/63- 
061;    Denmark,  S/32,426;   Canada,  S/7,870. 

Confectionery,  Candies,  etc.— Total,  71,037  kilos  (S/219,264)  :  United  States,  S/ 117.288; 
United  Kingdom,  S/40,356;   Italy,  S/ 15,238;   Canada,  S/3,354. 

Wheat  Flour.— Total,  982,297  kilos  (S/249,642) :  United  States,  S/234,925;  Canada, 
S/9,189. 

Flour  of  Oats,  Rye,  Corn,  or  .Rice.— Total,  601,595  kilos  OS/286,625):  Chile,  S/201,058; 
United  States,  S/75,298;  Canada,  S/2,942. 

Milk,  Whole,  Concentrated  or  not,  Condensed  or  in  Powder. — Total,  1,495,454  kilos 
( S/l. 047,485)  :  Netherlands,  S/465,958;  Chile,  S/237,879;  United  States,  S/ 168,397;  Norway, 
S/62.617;  Canada,  S/ 16,374. 

Butter,  Pure.— Total,  73,058  kilos  (S/144,193) :  Chile,  S/38,184;  Argentina,  6/27,491; 
United  Kingdom,  S/22.741 ;   Canada,  S/10,150. 

Salmon.— Total,  53,403  kilos  (S/31,394) :   Canada,  S/16,407;   United  States,  S/11,267. 

Tea,  in  Any  Packing.— -Total,  619,9S3  kilos  (S/ 1,094,769) :  British  India,  S/387,956;  China 
S/ 201,732;  Ceylon,  S/142,667;  Canada,  S/30,987. 

Wheat  .—Total,  84,379,052  kilos  ( S/ 10,385,247 ) :  Argentina,  S/5,425,804;  Australia,  S,  3,- 
507,066;  Canada,  S/1,412,052. 

Calcium  Carbide  for  Industry  .—Total,  199,403  kilos  (S/68,137) :  Italy,  S/29,034;  Poland, 
S/ 14.051;  United  States,  S/7,518;  Canada,  S/7,297. 

Oxide  of  Lead.— Total,  22,567  kilos  (S/ 16,074) :  Canada,  S/l  1,683;  United  States,  S/2,256. 

Rubber  Gloves.— Total,  799  kilos  (S/25,236) :  Germany,  S/10,841;  United  States,  S/9,541; 
France,  S/l, 963;  Canada,  S/1,545. 

Surgical,  Medical,  Orthopoedic,  and  Veterinary  Instruments.— -Total,  11,709  (S/176,363): 
United  States,  S/55,571 ;  Japan,  S/53,481 ;  Switzerland,  S/5,461 ;  Canada,  S/2,258. 

Boiler  Compounds.— Total,  20,322  (S/23,658) :  United  States,  S/ 10,457;  Estonia,  S/3,292; 
Canada,  S/3,285;  United  Kingdom,  S/2,699. 


POTATO   SITUATION   IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commission kh 

Havana,  November  5,  1934. — During  the  last  two  months  the  following 
quantities  of  seed  potatoes  have  been  imported  into  Havana,  nearly  all  of  which 
came  from  the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces:  in  September,  3,260  sacks;  in 
October,  66,705  barrels  and  10,661  sacks.  The  present  price  offering  in  Havana 
for  No.  1  seed  potatoes  is  approximately  $2.70  c.i.f.  Havana  per  barrel  of  160 
pounds.  It  is  estimated  that  this  year's  sowing  should  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year's,  and  that  it  will  not  be  affected  by  the  lowering  of  the  duty  in  favour 
of  edible  potatoes  from  the  United  States,  as  the  latter  will  not  be  competitive 
with  the  fresh  potatoes  of  Cuba's  first  crop. 

Four  years  ago  Havana  consumed  from  6,000  to  7,000  bags  of  100  pounds 
of  edible  potatoes  per  day,  and  the  entire  island  about  10,000  bags  per  day. 
On  account  of  the  fall  in  wages,  consumption  has  dropped  to  from  2,500  to  3,000 
bags  per  day  for  the  whole  republic. 

Publicity  on  behalf  of  Canadian  seed  potatoes  has  been  engaged  in  recently 
in  the  form  of  radio  broadcasting  in  Spanish  from  Havana. 

As  the  duty  on  United  States  edible  potatoes  increased  from  $2  per  100 
kilograms  to  $4  per  100  kilograms  from  November  1  to  June  30  next  year,  it  is 
not  expected  that  many  more  will  be  imported  during  the  present  season. 

Imports  of  table  potatoes  from  the  United  States  during  the  months  ot 
September  and  October  were  respectively  90,841  and  196.302  bags  of  100  pounds 
each. 
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MARKET  FOR  HIDES  IN  JAPAN 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  value  of  the  yen  in  1932  was  31  cents; 
and  in  Ii933,  28  cents  Canadian  funds) 

Kobe.  October  24,  1934. — The  development  of  a  large  leather  industry  in 
Japan  and  an  insufficient  supply  of  domestic  hides  has  created  a  big  demand 
here  for  foreign  hides.  According  to  the  latest  available  statistics,  there  were 
1,529,309  cattle  in  Japan  in  1932,  and  there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the 
total  for  the  last  ten  years.  Of  these  animals,  331,610  cattle  were  slaughtered 
during  1932.  This  is  practically  the  average  number  slaughtered  during  each 
of  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  domestic  hides 
take  care  of  about  one-third  of  the  demand.  As  the  demand  increases,  however, 
Japan  will  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign  hides  as  there  is  little 
possibility  of  production  in  this  country  increasing. 

imports 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures  for  the  imports  into  Japan  according 
to  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  years  1932  and  1933: — 

Imports  of  Hides  and  Skins  (Cows  and  Buffaloes) 


1933  1932 
100  Lbs.    1,000  Yen    100  Lbs.  1,000  Yen 


Total  

393,282 

11,709 

287.986 

6,566 

3,831 

85 

1.554 

44 

1.238 

21 

3,159 

88 

163,948 

4.483 

92,781 

2,054 

6,439 

255 

3,626 

95 

17,175 

358 

9,783 

159 

3,914 

53 

2,154 

22 

9,401 

452 

7,209 

242 

2,020 

130 

952 

45 

Italy  

826 

29 

277 

15 

463 

36 

1.468 

47 

135.740 

4,175 

136.968 

3,057 

4.322 

115 

4.914 

119 

17.498 

643 

13.295 

333 

2,959 

113 

644 

17 

4,018 

152 

77 

2 

15,138 

484 

7.407 

166 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  Ja,pan  drew  her  supplies  from  a  large 
number  of  countries  in  1932  and  1933;  the  principal  sources  were  China,  the 
United  States,  Argentina,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Australia.  Hides  from 
China  are  chiefly  cow  hides,  sun-dried,  weighing  from  6  to  40  pounds.  Supplies 
from  the  United  States  are  wet  salted  hides,  consisting  of  steer  and  cow  hides 
averaging  50  pounds  and  up,  kip  skins  of  between  15  and  20  pounds,  and  calf 
skins  of  from  8  to  15  pounds.  Imports  from  Argentina  consist  of  wet  salted 
steer  hides  and  calf  skins;  from  the  Straits  Settlements  principally  of  dry 
salted  cow  hides;  and  from  Australia  of  cow  hides,  dry  salted,  from  12  to  25 
pounds  weight;  and  wet  salted  from  25  to  35  pounds.  Hides  from  European 
countries  seldom  arrive  here  in  good  condition,  principally  due  to  poor  stowage, 
which  causes  deterioration  when  passing  through  the  tropics.  Canadian  hides 
are  wet  salted  cattle  hides,  similar  to  those  from  the  United  States.  According 
to  the  above  table,  imports  from  Canada  into  Japan  were  valued  at  only  115,000 
yen  (approximately  $34,500)  in  1933.  The  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  however,  give  a  total  value  for  cattle  hides  and  skins  of  $91,416  for 
1932,  and  $133,100  for  1933.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  imports  from  Canada 
must  accordingly  be  credited  to  other  countries. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 

In  so  far  as  Canadian  hides  are  concerned,  the  Japanese  demand  is  for 
fresh  hidss,  usually  of  the  previous  month's  take-off.  They  must  be  city  or 
packers';  manufacturers  are  not  interested  in  ordinary  butchers'  or  farmers' 
take-off.  All  hides  must  be  well  cured  and  care  must  be  taken  in  certifying 
weights  of  shipments.  Demand  is  usually  according  to  the  following  weights: 
Steer  hide^,  wet  salted,  58  pounds  and  up,  average  65  pounds  each;  cow  hides, 
wet  salted,  average  weight  from  43  to  55  pounds.  These  are  further  classified 
as  light  and  heavy  with  a  lower  or  higher  average.  Light  cow  hides  are  usually 
under  53  pounds  average;  heavy  usually  average  over  53  pounds.  Calf  skins, 
wet  salted,  8  to  15  pounds,  average  10  to  12  pounds;  kip  skins,  wet  salted, 
15  to  25  pounds,  average  18  to  20  pounds.  Prospective  suppliers  should  also 
furnish  various  other  particulars  covering  the  hides  they  have  to  offer,  such  as 
grubbing  privilege,  nature  of  brands,  if  any,  whether  on  butts  or  butts  and 
sides,  percentage  of  cut  hides,  and  kosher  hides. 

PRICES 

The  following  prices  are  approximate  only.  Definite  prices  will  be  secured 
on  behalf  of  any  firm  sending  particulars  as  to  the  type  of  hides  which  they 
have  available  for  export. 

Cowhides,  wet  salted,  20  to  30  pounds,  average  25  pounds,  Canadian  S9.20  per  100  lbs. 

cii. 

Calf  skins,  Canadian  $9  per  100  lbs.  c.i.f. 
Kip  skins,  Canadian  $6  per  100  lbs.  c.i.f. 
Steer  hides,  Canadian  $8  per  100  lbs.  c.i.f. 

A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  by  this  office  for  Canadian  sources 
of  supply  of  cattle  hides.  Any  firm  in  a  position  to  export  to  this  market, 
particularly  from  Western  Canada,  are  requested  to  send  full  particulars. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

women's  garments 

The  British  Government  give  notice  that  they  have  referred  to  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Committee  an  application  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  require 
the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported  goods  of  the  following 

descriptions: — 

Women's  and  girls'  garments  of  the  following  descriptions  of  woven  fabrics: — 

(1)  Costumes,  dresses,  coats,  skirts  and  the  like. 

(2)  Blouses,  jumpers  and  the  like. 

(3)  Mantles  and  cloaks. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  the  addition  to  the  free  list  of  wax — carnauba,  candellila, 
montan,  and  crude  ozokerite;  waste  and  scrap  rubber;  and  solid  natural  resins, 
but  not  including  gum  resins  and  amber.  The  effect  of  this  revision  would  be 
to  remove  the  present  10  per  cent  duty  on  non-Empire  goods  of  these  classes. 

Irish  Free  State  Import  Quotas 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1605 
(November  3,  1934),  page  703,  regarding  importation  into  the  Irish  Free  State 
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of  certain  rubber-proofed  material  and  rubber-proofed  wearing  apparel,  orders 
have  been  issued  under  the  Control  of  Imports  Act,  1934,  fixing  the  quotas  of 
imports  for  the  period  November  19,  1934,  to  January  31,  1935,  at  128,000  square 
yards  of  material  and  2,600  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and  component  parts 
thereof. 

French  Tariff  on  Agricultural  Machinery  Parts  Increased 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  has  cabled  that  a  French 
decree  published  November  6  has  cancelled  the  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
duty  on  parts  of  agricultural  machinery.  Prior  to  this  action  worked  component 
parts  of  agricultural  machinery  imported  for  the  repair  of  agricultural  machinery 
of  foreign  origin  have  been  subject  to  one-half  the  duty  on  machinery  parts  in 
general.  Such  parts  are  specified  in  much  detail  in  the  French  tariff  with  rates 
varying  according  to  the  component  material  and  weight  of  the  part. 

Decrease  in  Belgian  Duties 

Effective  November  1,  1934,  the  Belgian  duty  on  head-lights,  lamps,  and 
component  parts  for  motor  vehicles  is  reduced  from  17-25  Belgian  francs  per 
kilogram  net  to  15  francs,  and  the  duty  on  rolls  or  ribbons  for  films,  and  cine- 
matograph films,  being  exposed  positives  not  exceeding  17-5  millimetres  in  width, 
is  reduced  from  0-52  to  0-42  franc  per  metre.  The  Belgian  franc  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  equals  approximately  4-6  Canadian  cents. 

Codfish  Import  Restrictions  in  Portugal 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  October  29,  1934,  that  by  Portuguese  decree-law  No.  23,968,  dated  June  5, 
1934,  and  a  decree  now  being  passed,  a  codfish  control  commission  called  the 
"  Comissao  Reguladora  do  Comercio  de  Bacalhau  "  has  been  created,  which  is  a 
section  of  the  Guild  of  Importers  of  Groceries  formed  by  decree-law  No.  24499, 
dated  September  19,  1934.  The  object  is  to  foster  the  national  codfish  industry 
and  take  measures  to  effect  that  the  Portuguese  fishing  fleet  may  furnish  larger 
proportions  of  the  country's  codfish  requirements  than  in  the  past.  The  decree 
requires  importers  of  foreign  codfish  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  national  catch 
at  minimum  prices  to  be  fixed  at  regular  intervals,  and  permits  to  import  foreign 
codfish  are  only  granted  on  the  basis  of  these  purchases.  All  quantities  of 
nationally  fished  cod  must  be  reported  to  the  commission.  After  the  national 
catch  has  been  reported  and  consumption  estimates  made,  an  import  quota  of 
foreign  codfish  will  be  fixed,  in  accordance  with  which  import  licences  will  be 
issued  to  importers  desiring  to  import  foreign  green  or  dried  cod,  by  the  com- 
mission. National  codfish  will  be  classified  into  various  categories  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  fish  per  60  kilograms  to  be  packed  in  sacks,  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  firm  and  the  quality.  The  commission  also  fixes  the  minimum 
prices  from  time  to  time  at  which  nationally  caught  fish  must  be  sold. 

Fiji  Textiles  Quota 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1594 
(August  18,  1934),  page  272,  respecting  the  Fiji  Importation  of  Textiles  (Quotas) 
Ordinance,  1934,  a  proclamation  dated  August  17,  1934,  fixes  the  values  of  piece- 
goods  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  cotton  or  of  artificial  silk  or  of ,  the  two 
combined  that  may  be  imported  into  Fiji  from  any  country  outside  the  British 
Empire  between  May  7  and  December  31,  1934,  at  £7,203  from  Japan  and  £1,500 
from  any  other  country. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  13 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  13,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  November  5,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

r\  pp ,  , :  „  i 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Bate 

Nov.  5 

IN  0  V  .  lo 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1847 

$  .1842 

44 

.1390 

.2283 

.2270 

24 

.0072 

.0122 

.0122 

7 

.0296 

.0409 

.0408 

34 

.2680 

.2178 

.2178 

24 

.0252 

.0216 

.0216 

44 

.0392 

.0643 

.0642 

24 

.2382 

.3930 

.3915 

4 

4.8666 

4.8733 

4.8777 

2 

.0130 

.0092 

.0092 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6607 

.6580 

24 

.1749 

.2928 

.2909 

44 

Italy  

.0526 

.0835 

.0834 

3 

.0176 

.0224 

.0224 

64 

.2680 

.2453 

.2451 

34 

.0442 

.0444 

.0453 

54 

.0060 

.0099 

.0099 

6 

.1930 

.1333 

.1330 

6  . 

 Krona 

.2680 

.2516 

.2515 

24 

.1930 

.3179 

.3167 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9781 

.9744 

14 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.2552 

.2509 

.1196 

.0830 

.0818 

Chile  

 Peso 

.1217 

.  1050 

.1047 

44 

.9733 

.5861 

.5943 

4 

.4985 

.2722 

.2716 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2296 

.2314 

6 

.  1930 

.2613 

.2606 

1.0342 

.7839 

.7819 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9779 

.9753 

 Dollar 

.  4005 

.4087 

.3650 

.3673 

.3673 

34 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2843 

.2855 

3.65 

.4020 

.6641 

.6612 

34 

 Dollar 

.3248 

.3318 

.  Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4542 

.4530 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5727 

.5731 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0172 

1.0161 

4.8666 

4.8831 

4.8875 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1,0138 

1.0172 

1.0161 

.0392 

.0643 

.0643 

.0392 

.0643 

.  0643 

4.8666 

3.8986 

3.9020 

Egypt.  .   .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0110 

5.0157 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

3.9300 

3.9336 

4.8666 

4.8793 

4.S838 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Onit. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Onit. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alita.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Sardines  

Wheat  

Chewing  Gum  

Miscellaneous — 

Ladies'  Shoes  

Roller  Skates  

Bank,  Bond  and  Writing  Paper. . 

Seed  Potatoes  

Seed  Potatoes  

Horseshoe  Nails  

Automobile  Wrenches  

Ignition  Supplies  

Windshields  

Automobile  Bearings  and  Gears. . 
Automobile  Polishes  and  Polish- 
ing Outfits. 
Automobile  Radiators  and  Parts 

Automobile  Jacks  

Automobile  Clutches  and  Drums 
Automobile  Axles  and  Springs . . . 

Carbon  Removers  

Methyl  Chloride  

General  Agencies  


1163 

1164 
1165 


1166 
1167 
1168 
1169 
1170 
1171 
1172 
1173 
1174 
1175 
1176 

1177 
1178 
1179 
1180 
1181 
1182 
1183 


Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 


London,  England 
London,  England 
Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Havana,  Cuba  

Manzanillo,  Oriente, 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  


Cuba 


Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Batavia,  Java  

Glasgow,  Scotland , 


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 


Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Agency. 


and  Agency, 
and  Agency, 
and  Agency, 
and  Agency, 
and  Agency, 
and  Agency. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  24;  Antonia,  Cunard- White  Star  Line, 
Nov.  23. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Nov.  21;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific ; 
Ascania,  Cunard-Whke  Star  Line,  Nov.  28;   Caimvalona,  Furness  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Nov.  22;  Manchester  Regiment,  Nov.  27 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  22. 
To  Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dom- 
inion Lines,  Nov.  24. 

To  Glasgow. — iS'ulairia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  23. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Caimvalona  (does  not  call  at  Leith),  Nov.  23;  Cairnesk,  Nov. 
27 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Nov.  21;  Beaverbrae,  Nov.  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Evanger  (calls  at  Havre),  County  Line,  Nov.  28. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  26. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American  North  German  Lloyd  Line, 
Nov.  23. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre- Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  S'S.  Co., 
Nov.  23;  New  Northland,  Clarke  SIS.  Co.,  Nov.  23. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne, 
Canadian  National,  Nov.  25  (calls  ait  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Nov.  24. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Canadian  National,  Nov.  23. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficent  cargo  offered). 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — 
City  of  Mobile,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
National,  Nov.  23. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth  and  Durban. — Calumet  (calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone), 
Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Nov.  25. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28. 
To  London. — Aurania,  Cunard- White  Star  Line,  Nov.  29. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  29. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  30;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  22;  London  Corporation, 
Dec.  27 — all  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Dec.  4;  Duchess  of  York, 
Dec.  9;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  15;  Montrose,  Dec.  22;  Montcalm,  Dec.  29 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  London. — Caimvalona  (calls  at  Newcastle),  Furness  Line,  Nov.  26;  City  of  Flint, 
Nov.  26;  Lehigh,  Dec.  15 — both  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee);  Pennland, 
Dec.  2;  Westernland,  Dec.  14 — both  Red  Star  Line;  Beaverhill,  Dec.  7;  Beaverburn,  Dec. 
14;  Beaverford,  Dec.  21;  Beaverdale.  Dec.  28;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Alaunia,  Dec.  8;  Ausonia,  Dec.  14;  Ascania,  Dec.  23;  Aurania,  Dec.  30;  Antonia,  Jan.  6 — 
all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exporter,  Dec.  4;  Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  15;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Dec.  22;  Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  29;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  5— 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull—G'itano,  Nov.  27;  Kyno,  Dec.  26— both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 
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To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Montreal  City,  Dec.  4;  Boston  City,  Jan.  2 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cit.y  of  Flint  (does  not  call  at  Newcastle),  American  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Nov.  26;  Cairnvalona  (does  not  call  at  Leith),  Nov.  26;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dun- 
dee), Dec.  22;  Cairnross,  Jan.  7 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  Nov.  27;  Norwegian,  Dec.  21;  Salacia, 
Jan.  11 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Cameronia,  Nov.  19;  Transylvania,  Dec.  3 — both  Anchor  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Dec.  2;  Westernland,  Dec.  14 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre);  Beaverhill,  Dec.  7;  Beaverford,  Dec.  21;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  4 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — City  of  Flint,  Nov.  26;  Lehigh,  Dec.  15 — both  American  Hampton  Roads; 
Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  28. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia-America  Line, 
Dec.  10;  Frederick  VIII,  Dec.  10;  Svanhild,  Jan.  8 — both  Scandinavia- America  Line; 
Braheholm  (calls  at  Gothenburg),  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  Dec.  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquel0n.-M3.gnhM,  Nov.  19;  Belle  Isle,  Dec.  10— 
both  Newfoundland-Canada  SIS,  Ltd.;  Dominica,  FurnessRed  Cross  Line,  Nov.  19;  Portia 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Nov.  21;  Nova  Scotia,  Nov. 
30;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  22 — both  Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Nov.  25;  Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  2; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  16 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Nov.  29. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) . — Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamil- 
ton and  Nassau),  Nov.  28;  Cavelier,  Dec.  5;  Lady  Somers  (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau), 
Dec.  12;  Cathcart,  Dec.  19 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Nov.  21;  Ciss,  Dec.  5 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
Nov.  19;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Nov.  29 — both  Canadian  National 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Siamese  Prince, 
Nov.  21;  Silverteak,  Dec.  5;  Cingalese  Prince,  Dec.  19;  Silversandal,  Jan.  2 — all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland.— Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National. 
Dec.  21. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Britisher,  Nov.  30;  Cana- 
dian Scottish,  Dec.  29 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool— Duchess  of  York,  Dec.  8;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  14;  Montrose,  Dec.  21; 
Montcalm,  Dec.  28;  Montclare,  Jan.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London  and  Antwerp.— Beaverhill,  Dec.  6;  Beaverburn  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp), 
Dec.  13;  Beaverford,  Dec.  20;  Beaverdale  (calls  at  Hamburg  but  not  at  Antwerp),  Dec  27; 
Beaverbrae,  Jan.  3— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County  (calls  at  Havre  but  not  at' London)' 
County  Line,  Dec.  27. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  13;  Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  20-  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Dec.  27;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  3 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  12. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Norwegian,  Dec.  18;  Salacia,  Jan.  8— both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow.— Athenia,  Dec.  13;  Sulairia,  Dec.  26;  Airthria,  Jan.  S— all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Dec.  19;  Cairnross  Jan  5— both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  20  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service 
Dec.  24.  ' 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira.— Maittawin,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  30;  Ladv  Hawkins,  Dec  14- 
Lady  Drake,  Dec.  26— all  Canadian  National 
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To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Argual,  Nov.  22;  Telde,  Dec.  6 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Norwich,  Canadian  Far  East  Line, 
Dec.  6. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  Dec.  5;  Heian  Maru,  Dec.  24;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Jan.  10 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  Dec.  9;  Talthybius,  Dec.  30; 
Tyndareus,  Jan.  27 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Dec.  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Dec.  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Dec.  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Jan.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Olympia, 
Dec.  1 ;  Seattle,  Jan.  1 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SlS.  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Shelton,  Nov.  25;  Tacoma,  Dec.  25 — both  Tacoma 
Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British  Canadian  SlS.  Ltd.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Manila,  lloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belavmn 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverhazel,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  5;  Aorangi,  Jan.  2 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  Nov.  19;  Golden 
Cloud,  Dec.  13;  Golden  Bear,  Jan.  13 — all  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyltelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Indien,  Nov.  25; 
VVaikawa,  Dec.  15;  a  steamer,  Jan.  15 — all  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  December. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  December. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochmonar,  Dec.  1;  Nebraska,  Dec.  15;  Loch- 
goil,  Dec.  29;  Drechtdyk,  Jan.  12 — all  Holland- America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  induce- 
ments offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Europa,  Dec.  8;  India, 
Jan.  22 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Winnipeg,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Nov.  23. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa.  Nov.  27;  Annie  Johnson,  Jan.  8;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan. 
16 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Empire  Shipping  Co..  Dec.  11. 
To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — S'ilverpalm,  Dec.  4;  Tarakan,  Jan.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  Nov.  21. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Gisla,  Dec.  7;  Hoyanger,  Jan.  5 — both 
Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Nansenville  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Nov.  20;  Moveria  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Nov.  22;  Tacoma 
Star  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Dublin),  ^American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Nov.  22;  Narenta  (calls  at 
Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Nov.  24;  Pacific  Shipper  (calls  at 
Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  Nov.  26;  Washington  Express  (calls 
at  Rotterdam  and  Havre),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  Nov.  28. 

To  Dutch  East  Indian  Ports.— Silverhazel,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Nov.  28. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.— Tohsei  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Chinese  Ports.— Deebank,  Nov.  20;  Eldonpark,  Dec.  10— both  Ocean  Shipping  Co. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Nosa  Chief,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Nov.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney  .—Golden  Staite,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Cc, 
Nov.  22. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  hy  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — Box  19GC,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office- 
Safe  Deposit  Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.   Office— Ewo  Building,  27  The 

Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (Thia 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 
Rhodesians,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,    and  Kenya  Colony.)    Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liver-pool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MARKET  FOR  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  IN  EGYPT 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  October  31,  1934. — 'Owing  to  the  large  areas  planted  under  cotton  in 
this  country  since  the  crop  year  1931-32,  winter  sowing  of  wheat  in  Egypt  has 
been  on  a  smaller  scale.  Rust  and  other  factors  having  reduced  the  yield  of  the 
1933-34  wheat  crop  below  the  average  for  the  past  two  years,  there  is  now  a 
considerable  shortage,  and  wheat  and  flour  must  be  purchased  from  abroad  to 
meet  the  local  demand  before  the  next  harvest  in  May,  1935. 

This  year's  crop,  estimated  at  6,763,400  ardebs  (one  ardeb  equals  150 
kilos),  falls  short  by  1,040,934  ardebs,  or  172,000  short  tons,  of  the  average  of 
7,804,342  ardebs  for  1931  and  1932.  This  apparent  shortage,  however,  is  much 
larger  than  the  actual  supplement  necessary  to  meet  the  demand,  as  the  follow- 
ing considerations  will  show. 

Prohibitive  rates  of  duty  on  imports  of  both  wheat  and  flour,  combined 
with  decreased  local  production  of  wheat,  have  brought  about  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  Egyptian  wheat  and  in  the  price  of  bread.  On  the  other  hand,  wages  have 
decreased  in  the  last  few  years,  so  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption of  bread,  while  wheat  has  also  been  replaced  to  some  extent  by  the 
increased  use  by  the  poorer  classes  of  other  cereals  such  as  millet  and  maize. 
These  factors  have  together  resulted  in  a  reduced  consumption  of  wheat,  esti- 
mated at  1,350,000  ardebs. 

Then  again,  local  millers  have  found  it  profitable  to  mix  rice  with  wheat 
flour.   As  high  a  proportion  as  40  per  cent  of  rice  has  been  reported,  and  it  is 
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believed  the  Egyptian  Government  will  take  steps  to  check  this  practice.  On 
a  basis  of  an  8  per  cent  mixture,  the  rice  used  would  replace  some  700,000  ardebs 
of  wheat. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  decreased  consumption  and  the  admixture  of  rice 
together  have  reduced  the  demand  for  wheat  by  about  2,050,000  ardebs  to 
6,490,000  ardebs.  Since  850,000  ardebs  are  required  for  sowing,  the  total  require- 
ments will  amount  to  7,340,000  ardebs  against  this  year's  crop  of  6,763,400 
ardebs,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  approximately  576,600  ardebs  of  wheat  or  70,000 
short  tons  of  flour,  which  will  have  to  be  imported. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  situation  this  year  is  the  exceptionally  high 
level  of  the  river  Nile,  which  has  caused  flooding  in  certain  areas,  thus  making 
impossible  the  sowing  of  maize  and  reducing  Egypt's  production  of  cereals. 

GOVERNMENT   PURCHASES   OF  AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT 

As  soon  as  the  wheat  shortage  became  known,  there  was  a  rush  to  lay  in 
stocks.  Speculation  set  in,  and  prices  soon  soared  to  such  high  levels  that  the 
Government  was  eventually  forced  to  take  steps  to  protect  consumers. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  the  Government  announced  its  decision  to  pur- 
chase 40,000  ardebs  of  Australian  wheat.  This  action,  however,  failed  to  check 
speculation,  and  in  the  middle  of  September  the  Ministry  of  Finance  was 
authorized  to  purchase  a  further  250,000  ardebs  (about  37,000  long  tons)  of 
Australian  wheat,  to  be  bought  up  gradually  and  used  as  required  to  bring  down 
the  price  of  Egyptian  wheat. 

The  first  shipment  of  40,000  ardebs  (7,000  tons)  arrived  at  Alexandria  on 
September  19,  and  was  sold  at  a  price  some  10  to  12  per  cent  below  the  market 
price  of  local  wheat.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  apart  from  achieving  its 
object  of  lowering  prices,  the  Egyptian  Government  was  able  to  make  a  profit 
on  this  shipment  of  about  70  piastres  ($3.50)  per  ardeb,  or  a  total  of  $140,000, 
owing  to  the  difference  between  the  purchase  and  selling  prices. 

Transactions  in  wheat  and  flour  were  almost  immediately  halted,  and 
merchants  and  millers  who  had  dealt  in  these  commodities  at  high  levels  pro- 
tested that  the  Government's  action  was  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 

Apart  from  the  initial  shipment,  arrivals  of  Australian  wheat  on  Govern- 
ment account  total  so  far  16,657  tons  in  two  shipments.  Another  7,600  tons 
are  expected  during  the  first  week  in  November,  while  tenders  are  being  asked 
on  a  further  7,000  tons. 

Business  in  wheat  continues  on  a  restricted  scale,  pending  the  return  to 
normal  conditions  when  stocks  bought  at  high  prices  have  been  liquidated.  The 
prices  of  both  flour  and  bread  have  been  substantially  lowered,  however,  as  a 
result  of  the  Government's  action. 

Imports  of  wheat  during  the  calendar  year  1933  totalled  only  347  metric 
tons  valued  at  £E2,600;  imports  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1934  consisted 
of  672  metric  tons  valued  at  £E4,577. 

FLOT7B 

The  Egyptian  tariff  on  wheat  flour,  which  is  actually  prohibitive,  first 
showed  a  considerable  increase  at  the  beginning  of  1930;  several  upward 
changes  have  since  been  made. 

Owing  to  the  substantial  restriction  of  the  area  sown  under  cotton  in  1931 
and  1932,  the  acreage  under  this  crop  in  1932  being  half  that  of  1930,  more 
wheat  was  sown  in  these  two  years  under  the  stimulus  of  increased  customs 
duties,  and  Egypt  became  practically  self-sufficient  for  this  cereal.  The  area 
under  wheat  in  1932  was  approximately  1.765,000  acres  compared  with 
1,520,000  in  1930.  This  year's  sowings*  (1933-34),  however,  covered  only 
1,443,000  acres,  more  attention  having  been  given  to  increased  cultivation  of 
cotton. 
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As  a  result  of  the  increased  cultivation  of  wheat  since  1930,  Egypt,  formerly 
a  large  importer  of  flour,  succeeded  in  cutting  down  its  imports  during  the 
calendar  year  1933  to  only  5,247  metric  tons  valued  at  £E56,406,  whereas  in 
1929  imports  totalled  233,000  metric  tons  valued  at  £E2,913,000.  Australia  was 
the  country  hardest  hit  by  this  decrease.  Canadian  exports  to  this  country, 
which  had  risen  to  383,247  barrels  valued  at  $1,924,729  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March,  1929,  decreased  to  9,119  barrels  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March,  1932. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1933-34  only  2,287  barrels  valued  at  $9,746  were  recorded 
in  the  Dominion's  export  statistics  for  Egypt. 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  May,  1934,  the  Egyptian  trade  returns 
show  imports  totalling  4,209  metric  tons  valued  at  £E45,839  (one  £E  equals 
approximately  $5  Canadian).  These  imports  were  chiefly  supplied  by  the 
United  States  (3,775  tons).  Australia  is  credited  with  206  tons,  the  United 
Kingdom  with  119  tons,  and  Canada  with  93  tons.  The  large  volume  of  American 
business  in  comparison  to  Australian  is  due  to  the  greater  incidence  of  the 
specific  duties  on  the  Australian  product.  The  limited  quantities  purchased 
from  Canada  are  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  flour  is  considered  too 
high-priced  compared  with  that  of  other  countries. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  price  of  Australian  flour  in  bond  at  Alexandria 
is  £7  12s.  6d.  per  ton,  while  October  shipments  are  offered  at  £7  5s.  "  Gold 
Medal  "  and  "  Northern  King  "  (American)  in  transit — i.e.  in  bond — are  quoted 
at  £11  2s.  6d.  and  £11  10s.  respectively,  and  duty  paid  at  piastres  153  and  156^ 
per  bag  ($7.65  and  $7.83).  Egyptian  flour,  best  quality,  is  selling  at  piastres  108 
(one  piastre  equals  5  cents)  per  bag  of  54  okes  (one  oke  equals  2-82  lbs.),  and 
second  quality  at  piastres  145  to  148  in  bags  of  80  okes.  The  customs  duty  on 
flour  is  piastres  1,265  per  ton  ($63.25). 

Stocks  of  flour  in  the  Egyptian  bonded  warehouses  at  Alexandria  on 
October  25  totalled  41,232  bags  as  follows:  Australian,  12,089  bags;  United 
States,  21,890  bags;  other,  7,253  bags.  In  the  Egyptian  bonded  warehouses  at 
Port  Said,  stocks  on  the  same  date  totalled  11,268  bags.  This  would  consist 
almost  entirely  of  Australian  flour. 


ANGLO-GERMAN  PAYMENTS  AGREEMENT 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  November  6,  1934. — An  Anglo-German  Payments  Agreement  was 
concluded  on  November  1.  In  an  official  announcement  on  the  subject,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  advised  British  exporters  to  continue  to  proceed 
with  caution  in  contracting  obligations  with  German  concerns.  The  agreement 
covers  the  possibility  both  of  the  maintenance  of  Anglo-German  trade  at  its 
present  level  and  of  the  payment  of  money  owing  to  British  firms  in  respect  to 
past  transactions.  The  principal  provision  is  that  the  German  Government  is 
to  guarantee  that  55  per  cent  of  the  value  of  German  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom shall  be  definitely  earmarked  for  the  payment  of  British  exports  to  Ger- 
many. This  allocation  is  considered  sufficient,  on  the  basis  of  the  trade  returns,  to 
permit  of  the  payment  in  full  of  United  Kingdom  shipments  to  Germany.  The 
German  authorities  will,  moreover,  set  aside  immediately  at  least  £400,000  to 
liquidate  outstanding  commercial  debts  and  will  attempt  to  mobilize  existing 
sterling  credits,  probably  by  means  of  a  new  credit  operation,  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  total  indebtedness  of  German  traders  to  this  country  is  esti- 
mated at  some  £1,000,000. 

In  the  event  that  these  measures  are  inadequate,  the  German  Government 
will  earmark  a  further  percentage  of  the  value  of  German  exports  to  the  United 
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Kingdom  to  meet  payments  arising  from  current  United  Kingdom  exports  to 
Germany.  This  additional  percentage,  which  has  been  tentatively  fixed  at  10 
per  cent,  will  be  on  a  basis  sufficient  to  ensure  the  discharge  of  all  outstanding 
debts  within  twelve  months. 

As  stated,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  agreement  is  to  maintain,  if  possible,  the 
normal  exchange  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  To  begin  with  therefore, 
the  German  Government  will  issue,  without  restriction,  foreign  exchange  certifi- 
cates for  the  import  of  United  Kingdom  goods.  The  German  Government,  how- 
ever, reserve  the  right  to  control  the  issue  of  these  certificates,  and  if  such  con- 
trol appears,  later  on,  to  be  necessary,  they  pledge  themselves  to  give  special 
consideration  to  United  Kingdom  exports  of  coal,  coke,  herring,  yarns,  tissues, 
and  textiles. 

DAIRY  SHOW,  LONDON,  1934 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  November  5,  1934. — This  year's  Dairy  Show  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  London,  was  held  from  October  23  to  26.  The  show  was,  as  usual, 
well  attended  by  visitors  from  the  provinces,  by  dairy  and  produce  dealers,  and 
by  agriculturists. 

Besides  the  sections  given  over  to  dairy  live  stock  and  produce,  there  was  one 
large  hall  devoted  to  the  exhibition  by  firms  of  all  types  of  dairying  equipment 
and  of  animal  feedstuff's.  It  was  evident  from  the  exhibits  on  the  animal  feed- 
stuffs  stands,  and  from  the  inquiries  received,  that  a  pronounced  interest  in  feed- 
ing mixtures  has  developed  in  this  country.  Besides  those  products  indigenous 
to  other  countries,  these  mixtures  contained  in  varying  proportion  meat  and  bone 
meals,  fish  meals,  grain  offal,  wheatings,  alfalfa  meal,  and  (in  the  poultry  sec- 
tion) milk  powder,  all  of  which,  under  normal  conditions,  should  be  available 
from  the  Dominion.  In  the  Produce  Section  the  first  prize  (silver  medal)  was 
won  by  Canada  Packers  Ltd.  for  the  best  exhibit  of  Empire  bacon.  The  points 
for  the  winning  exhibit  of  sides  were  as  follows: — 

Possible  Awarded 


Style  and  workmanship   15  13 

Suitability  of  side   20  16 

Firmness  of  fat   10  10 

Firmness  of  rind   5  5 

Colour   20  14 

Flavour   30  24 

Total   100  82 


The  closest  competitor  was  South  Africa  with  a  total  of  81  points,  followed 
by  the  Australian  exhibit  with  78  points. 

In  the  Canadian  stand  there  was  a  fine  display  of  hams,  bacons,  and  cheese; 
chilled  poultry  and  eggs  were  shown  in  a  refrigerated  case.  Part  of  the  stand 
was  devoted  to  the  sale  of  samples,  chiefly  sliced  bacon,  cheese,  honey,  and  maple 
sugar.  Of  the  2,023  samples  sold  during  the  four  days,  884  consisted  of  six- 
penny samples  of  bacon,  538  samples  of  cheese,  and  601  samples  of  honey  and 
miscellaneous  products. 

A  number  of  general  inquiries  from  country  distributors  were  also  received. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  were  for  animal  feeding  products  such  as  milk  powder 
and  fish  meal,  and  for  local  sources  of  supply  for  Canadian  bacon. 
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IMPROVED  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Hkasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  October  19,  1934. — With  the  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  gold, 
South  Africa  continues  to  prosper.  Whereas  early  in  the  year  the  marked 
improvement  in  conditions  was  chiefly  noticeable  in  Johannesburg,  the  centre 
of  the  gold  mining  industry,  now  it  is  spreading  more  and  more  to  the  other 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Union. 

During  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  the  Government  announced  the  repay- 
ment in  full  of  the  South  African  War  Loan  of  £8,000,000  sterling,  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  directing  attention  to  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Union's 
finances.  A  conversion  loan  of  Union  5  per  cent  bonds  amounting  to  about 
£7,000,000  and  falling  due  in  January  next  is  also  foreshadowed.  Revenue 
during  September  was  again  well  up,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  customs 
and  excise  revenue  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  exceed  the  original  estimates 
by  £1,500,000.  This  increase  will  help  to  offset  an  expected  decline  at  the  end 
of  the  financial  year  of  about  £700,000  in  gold  mining  excess  profits  revenue. 
Government  revenue  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year — April  1 
to  September  30— was  £17,882,390  as  against  £16,853,299  last  year.  Ordinary 
expenditure  up  to  the  end  of  September  of  the  present  fiscal  year  was  £17,773,884 
as  against  £17,050.547  last  year.  The  difference  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
larger  contributions  to  agriculture. 

The  railwavs  also  continue  to  show  marked  improvement.  Total  earnings 
from  April  1  to  August  31  were  £11,397,760  as  against  £10,033,096  for  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year.  Over  2,000  new  four-wheel  steel  drop-sided  wagons 
are  under  construction,  and  are  being  built  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  per 
month.  A  large  number  of  new  locomotives  were  ordered  early  this  year  from 
abroad,  and  fifty  passenger  cars  have  also  recently  been  ordered  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Substantial  orders  for  rails  have  been  placed  both  in  Canada  and 
in  England. 

Sales  of  agricultural  implements  are  reported  to  be  excellent,  with  all  types 
of  harvesting  machinery  selling  well.  Notwithstanding  heavy  arrivals  of  timber, 
particularly  from  the  Baltic,  prices  are  steady  and  stocks  are  normal;  during  the 
greater  part  of  this  year  there  was  a  shortage  of  supplies. 

INDUSTRY 

The  chief  industry  in  South  Africa  is,  of  course,  gold  mining,  and  as  long  as 
there  is  a  premium  on  this  precious  metal  the  mines  will  continue  to  prosper. 
Production  varies  and  has  on  several  occasions  this  year  shown  a  tendency  to 
decline,  due  entirely  to  the  policy  of  milling  low-grade  ores  in  order  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  present  high  price  of  the  metal.  The  monthly  production 
during  the  year  has  ranged  from  £5,500,000  to  £6,000,000  per  month.  With  the 
price  of  gold  rising  steadily,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  total  value  of  the 
country's  production  during  the  next  few  months  will  increase  still  further. 

According  to  figures  recently  published  by  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
Industries,  covering  the  diamond  output  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
the  estimated  sales  value  of  all  diamond  mines  is  placed  at  £920,818  as  com- 
pared with  £615,066  for  the  first  six  months  of  1933.  This  increase  is  attributed 
to  a  slightly  increased  volume  of  production  and  a  moderate  rise  in  the  value 
of  diamonds  per  carat. 

The  clothing  and  footwear  industries  continue  to  maintain  a  steady  volume 
of  production;  factories  are  now  busy  manufacturing  for  the  Christmas  trade. 
A  pleasing  feature  of  the  footwear  industry  is  the  demand  for  better-grade 
lines;  one  manufacturer  states  that  they  are  selling  more  of  their  high-grade 
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shoes  than  ever  before.  The  tanning  industry  is  busy,  but  a  shortage  is  reported 
in  many  kinds  of  leather.   A  rise  in  the  hide  market  is  indicated. 

The  South  African  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  Corporation  recently  issued  for 
public  subscription  £500,000  of  Ordinary  B  shares  to  provide  capital  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  sheet  mill  at  Pretoria.  This  is  to  be  operated  under  a  sub- 
sidiary company  called  Iscor  Baldwin  Lysaght  Sheet  Sales  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  an 
amalgamation  of  the  local  concern  and  two  other  large  steel  plate  manufacturers. 

In  the  building  industry  there  are  no  signs  of  any  slackening,  and  opera- 
tions are  proceeding  actively.  Some  reports  indicate  that  the  building  boom  is 
at  its  highest,  but  according  to  others  the  peak  has  not  yet  been  reached.  In 
Johannesburg  the  value  of  construction  in  1934  already  exceeds  £4,000,000 
sterling,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  record  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The  actual 
figure,  up  to  September,  was  £4,284,263,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  value  of 
building  plans  will  exceed  £5,000,000  before  the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  three 
times  the  value  of  the  plans  approved  in  1933,  which  was  £1,707,903.  An 
average  of  over  six  hundred  plans  per  month  for  new  buildings,  extensions  or 
alterations  has  been  approved  during  the  past  nine  months. 

The  demand  for  furniture  as  a  result  of  the  building  boom  is  also  being 
maintained,  with  the  result  that  the  furniture  factories  are  enjoying  unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

The  imports  of  motor  cars  show  signs  of  slackening,  as  do  also  the  activities 
of  the  two  assembly  plants  located  in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  registrations 
of  passenger  motor  cars  up  to  the  end  of  July  were  16,672  as  compared  with 
8,278  for  1933,  so  that  even  with  a  falling  off  in  production  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  output  in  the  motor  industry  would  still  show  a  100  per  cent  increase 
over  last  year's  figures. 

At  the  present  time  textiles  manufactured  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are 
chiefly  for  the  native  trade  and  are  of  a  cheap  grade.  As  a  result  of  a  recent 
merger  of  companies  with  a  total  capitalization  of  £750,000,  a  wider  range  and 
better  class  of  textiles  will  be  manufactured  in  South  Africa. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  conditions  on  the  whole  can  be  considered  as  good  throughout 
the  Union.  The  first  preliminary  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop,  based  on  Septem- 
ber conditions,  placed  production  at  4,060,000  bags  of  200  pounds  as  compared 
with  last  season's  crop  of  3,068,000  bags.  The  rainfall  in  the  main  wheat-pro- 
ducing areas  has  been  good,  and  the  crops  up  to  the  time  of  writing  are,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  free  from  rust  and  other  plant  diseases. 

The  maize  crop  has  been  satisfactory,  and  shipping  is  now  proceeding 
rapidly  after  what  was  termed  a  "  maize  crisis"  in  the  Union.  Exporters  were 
not  able  to  fulfill  early  contracts  for  overseas  shipments,  due  both  to  late  rains 
and  to  producers  not  making  deliveries  to  their  co-operatives  for  the  filling  of 
forward  contracts  made  at  lower  than  prevailing  prices,  with  the  result  that 
the  co-operatives  were  then  not  able  to  fulfill  their  contracts  with  the  exporters. 

Spasmodic  swarms  of  locusts  have  done  considerable  damage  to  the  young 
sugar  on  plantations  in  Natal,  and  have  also  in  some  districts  destroyed  the 
early  wheat. 

The  condition  of  sheep  throughout  the  Union  is  far  from  good,  many  flocks 
being  infected  with  internal  parasites. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  serious  shortage  of  butter  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  prices  have  risen  to  a  figure  which  has  called  forth  many 
protests  from  the  public,  who  attribute  conditions  to  the  policy  of  compulsory 
exporting  of  the  Union's  surplus  production.  The  Dairy  Industry  Control 
Board  state  that  the  shortage  is  only  temporary,  that  conditions  are  already 
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improving,  and  that  a  normal  supply  of  butter  will  soon  be  available.  An 
outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  South  West  Africa  has  resulted  in  the 
prohibiting  of  the  import  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  produce  into  the  Union, 
which  has  also  contributed  to  the  shortage  of  butter.  It  has  also  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  price  of  meat,  especially  in  the  Cape  Province. 

The  estimated  production  of  sugar  by  the  mills  for  the  1934-35  season  is 
348,000  short  tons  as  against  391,000  tons  for  the  1933-34  season  and  358,905 
for  1932-33. 

Exports  of  citrus  fruit  are  showing  a  considerable  increase  with  shipments 
up  to  August  of  1,618,032  cases  as  compared  with  1,358,082  cases  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Fruit  in  sound  condition  has  been  bringing 
slightly  better  prices  than  last  year,  but  shipments  of  fruit  not  in  the  best 
condition  have  resulted  in  low  prices  and  a  generally  lower  average  than  last 
season. 

The  1933-34  wool  season  closed  with  a  heavy  carry-over,  due  to  the  un- 
certain future  policy  of  Germany  in  respect  to  the  purchase  of  this  raw  material. 

PRICES  AND  PRICE  INDEX 

The  price  index  for  food  during  the  month  of  July — the  latest  available — 
indicates  that  prices  are  approaching  those  of  1914,  the  basic  year.  The  retail 
price  index  for  food  in  June  stood  at  1041  and  at  1032  in  July,  a  nine-point  drop 
in  a  month  to  a  figure  only  3-2  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914.  The  price  index 
for  food,  fuel,  light,  rent  and  sundries  also  declined  in  July  to  1160  as  com- 
pared with  1164  in  June  or  a  four-point  drop.  During  August,  September,  and 
October,  however,  the  prices  of  butter  and  meat  have  risen  considerably.  It  is 
unlikely  that  a  lower  retail  price  index  figure  than  that  recorded  in  July  will 
be  reached  this  year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

South  Africa's  total  trade  for  the  eight  months  ending  August  31  was 
valued  at  £105,000,000  as  against  £89,000,000  for  the  corresponding  eight  months 
of  1933.  Imports  were  valued  at  £41,747,000  as  against  £30,125,000  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  an  increase  of  33  per  cent.  Exports  increased  to 
£63,490,000'  as  against  £59,110,000  for  the  same  period  of  1933,  an  increase  of 
7  per  cent. 

Export  values  include  the  premium  on  gold,  which  commodity  accounts  for 
£2,500,000  sterling  of  the  total  increase.  Apart  from  gold,  exports  of  wool  have 
shown  a  substantial  increase  but  will  undoubtedly  register  a  decline  for  the 
remaining  months  of  this  year  owing  to  Germany  not  purchasing. 

South  Africa's  foreign  trade  balance  has  fallen  steadily  during  1934,  due 
presumably  to  the  considerably  higher  imports  as  compared  with  exports.  The 
repayment  in  August  of  the  balance  of  the  South  African  War  Loan  in  London 
also  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  balance  of  trade  still  further. 

Imports  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from  Canada  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1934  were  valued  at  £1,062,645,  representing  3-7  per  cent  of  total  imports,  as 
compared  with  £435,895  (2-1  per  cent)  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 
Exports  to  Canada  from  South  Africa  in  the  respective  periods  were  valued  at 
£61,623  (0-2  per  cent  of  total  exports)  and  £101,919  (0-3  per  cent).  Imports 
from  Canada  show  an  increase  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  of  144  per 
cent.  The  Dominion's  share  of  the  total  imports  has  increased  by  1-6  per 
cent.  Canada  again  stands  in  fourth  place  as  a  source  of  supply.  By  the  end 
of  1934  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  Union  from  the  Dominion  will  have 
approached  close  to  that  for  the  record  year  of  1929,  when  the  figure  was 
£2,732,000. 
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TRADE  OF  MONTSERRAT  IN  1933 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  November  2,  1934. — Montserrat,  a  presidency  of  the  British 
Colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  is  situated  between  Antigua  and  the  French 
island  of  Guadeloupe.  Owing  to  its  volcanic  formation  the  island  is  rugged  and 
mountainous.  The  population  was  estimated  to  be  13,062  at  the  end  of  1933, 
and  the  area  of  the  island  is  32^  square  miles.  Cotton  is  by  far  the  largest  crop 
produced;  however,  due  to  the  decline  in  the  world  price  of  this  commodity, 
considerable  attention  has  been  directed  during  the  past  few  years  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
markets.  Exports  of  tomatoes  to  Canada,  which  had  increased  in  value  from 
£2,832  in  1931  to  £5,765  in  1932,  declined  to  £1,103  in  1933.  This  decrease 
resulted  mainly  from  the  low  prices  prevailing  on  the  Canadian  market  due  in 
part  to  the  imposition  by  the  United  States  of  an  import  duty  of  3  cents  per 
pound,  which  diverted  the  Bahamas  crop  to  Canada.  However,  it  is  expected 
that  this  trade  will  increase  in  future  years  since  from  the  standpoint  of  climate, 
transport,  and  relative  freedom  from  diseases  and  pest,  Montserrat  is  admirably 
suited  to  tomato  cultivation. 

The  total  trade  of  the  island  amounted  to  £79,131  during  the  calendar  year 
1933  compared  with  £61,507  in  1932.  Increases  were  recorded  in  imports,  which 
were  valued  at  £42,848  in  1933  as  against  £34,220  in  1932,  and  also  in  exports, 
which  amounted  to  £36,283  and  £27,287  in  the  same  two  years.  Imports  consist 
solely  of  staple  provision  lines  and  other  necessities,  the  chief  items  imported 
being  cotton  piece-goods,  £6,268  in  1933  and  £3,929  in  1932;  flour,  £4,228  (£4,001) ; 
unrefined  sugar,  £3,256  (£1,366) ;  lumber,  £2,833  (£2,534) ;  hardware,  £2,064 
(£168) ;  fish,  £1,716  (£1,699) ;  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  £1,149  (£1,254) ;  gaso- 
lene, £982  (£678) ;  cement,  £892  (£653) ;  butter  and  butter  substitutes,  £815 
(£927) ;  boots  and  shoes,  £704  (£552) ;  whisky,  £609  (£512) ;  meats,  £503  (£407) ; 
and  common  soap,  £485  (£618). 

PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  United  Kingdom  supplied  imports  valued  at  £15,412,  or  35-9  per  cent 
of  the  total,  in  1933,  and  £12,683,  or  37  per  cent,  in  1932.  A  wide  variety  of 
products  are  received  from  this  source,  imports  of  cotton  piece-goods  being 
valued  at  £2,810  in  1933  (£2,886  in  1932) ;  hardware,  £1,727  (£120) ;  cigarettes, 
£892  (£920) ;  cement,  £697  (£289) ;  whisky,  £609  (£508) ;  and  common  soap, 
£466  (£593).  Total  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  £8,172,  or  19  per  cent, 
in  1933  as  compared  with  £8,190,  or  23-9  per  cent,  in  1932.  Canada  supplied 
practically  all  of  the  flour  imported  during  the  year  under  review — 4,427  bags  of 
196  pounds  valued  at  £4,21*9,  or  99-8  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  3,295 
bags  valued  at  £3,347,  or  83-6  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1932.  Other  imports 
from  Canada  include  dried  fish,  £1,111  (£1,196) ;  herrings,  £303  (£261) ;  refined 
sugar,  £242  (£310) ;  cotton  manufactures,  £192  (£64) ;  shooks  and  staves,  £145 
(£252) ;  spruce  and  white  pine,  £134  (£207) ;  and  hardware,  £126  (£33). 

Imports  from  other  British  possessions  were  valued  at  £10,275,  or  23-9  per 
cent  of  the  total,  in  1933,  and  £6,851,  or  20  per  cent,  in  1932,  while  the  United 
States,  the  largest  foreign  supplier,  furnished  imports  valued  at  £4,706,  or  10-9  per 
cent,  in  1933,  and  £4,444,  or  12-9  per  cent,  in  1932. 

PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATION 

The  United  Kingdom  was  Montserrat's  best  customer,  exports  to  that 
country  being  valued  at  £14,009,  or  38-4  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1933,  and  £8,656 
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or  33  per  cent,  in  1932.  Exports  to  France  were  valued  at  £12,843,  or  35-3  per 
cent,  in  1933,  and  £3,706,  or  14-1  per  cent,  in  1932;  exports  to  that  country  are 
made  up  entirely  of  raw  cotton.  Exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
£3,836,  or  10-5  per  cent,  in  1933,  and  to  £2,937,  or  11-2  per  cent,  in  1932,  while 
exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  £2,663,  or  7-3  per  cent,  in  1933,  and  £7,369, 
or  29-1  per  cent,  in  1932. 

Montserrat's  chief  exports  were:  raw  cotton,  which  amounted  to  597,624 
pounds  valued  at  £24,595  in  1933  and  307,193  pounds  valued  at  £12,939  in 
1932;  raw  lime  juice,  £3,231  (£1,453);  lime  oil,  £2,600;  green  limes,  £1,317 
(£625);  and  tomatoes,  £1,145  (£5,824). 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS   IN  SWEDEN 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  November  1,  1934. — The  high  level  of  business  activity  shown  during 
the  early  part  of  the  current  year  was  maintained  in  the  third  quarter.  The  har- 
vest has  been  good — slightly  better  than  last  year — more  abundant  rains  in  the 
autumn  having  relieved  the  menace  of  drought  in  the  late  summer. 

Foreign  trade  has  also  maintained  its  position,  reaching  the  level  of  1931. 
Imports  for  the  January-to-August  period  were  valued  at  822,000,000  kronor 
against  679,000,000  for  the  same  period  last  year,  while  exports  are  also  up  at 
794,000,000  against  637,000,000.  The  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  at 
28,000,000  kronor  was  the  lowest  since  the  similar  period  of  1929,  and  compares 
very  favourably  with  the  previous  four-year  average  of  124,750,000  kronor. 

The  export  trade  in  forest  products  has  been  particularly  satisfactory. 
Foreign  sales  of  planed  wood  goods  approximated  the  1929  level,  and  those  of 
rough  sawn  boards  were  at  a  better  level  than  in  any  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  Exports  of  the  latter  item  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1934,  totalling 
800,000  standards,  amounted  to  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  1933  foreign 
sales.  Exports  of  sulphite  pulp  and  paper  and  mechanical  pulp  and  newsprint 
were  at  the  1929  levels,  and  shipments  of  sulphate  products  to  foreign  markets 
also  showed  greater  volume,  with  an  increased  output  in  prospect. 

Prices  during  the  summer  season  were  not  so  satisfactory,  especially  for 
wood  goods.  The  existing  restrictions  on  the  production  of  chemical  pulp  are 
being  maintained. 

BUILDING  ACTIVITY 

Since  February  there  has  been  a  revival  in  building  with  consequent  stimu- 
lation of  the  dependent  industries,  but  activity  in  this  field  is  still  50  per  cent 
below  the  1929  volume,  with  the  exception  of  wooden  construction  in  the  suburbs 
of  Stockholm,  but  even  so,  it  is  much  better  than  in  1932  and  1933. 

INDUSTRIAL 

Generally,  the  Swedish  industries  have  been  working  under  favourable  con- 
ditions in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  although  the  shortage  of  water  in  the 
late  summer  gave  rise  to  higher  costs  for  power.  The  textile  mills  seem  to  be 
in  the  best  condition,  with  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  wool  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1934  approximately  45  and  30  per  cent  respectively  higher  than  pre- 
vious record  imports  for  the  same  period.  Reports  for  transportation  companies 
are  also  encouraging,  and  those  from  retail  outlets  indicate  better  consumer 
demand.  Prosperous  conditions  are  reported  also  in  the  iron  industry,  which  is 
working  to  capacity.  Imports  of  iron,  chiefly  for  working  up,  have  risen  to  1929 
proportions,  and  export  trade  is  in  about  the  same  position.    The  increase  in 
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iron  production  as  compared  with  1929  amounted  to  about  96,000  tons  of  ingots 
and  71,000  tons  of  commercial  iron.  This  development  is  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  improved  conditions  in  shipyards  and  largely  by  increased  activity 
in  exporting  machine  shops. 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  INDUSTRY 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Swedish  Labour  Office,  employment  in  industry 
has  now  reached  the  level  of  1929,  when  employment  was  at  the  highest  figure 
since  1920.  The  greatest  fall  in  employment  in  Sweden  was  in  1930;  in  1931 
the  situation  was  stationary,  while  the  first  half  of  1932  showed  a  further  decrease 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  1930.  The  second  half  of  1932  showed  a  more  or 
less  stationary  situation,  but  beginning  in  early  1933  the  improvement  was 
slightly  more  rapid  than  the  decline  in  1930  and  early  1932  and  has  continued 
steady  since  that  date,  apart  from  seasonal  variations.  The  classification  in 
Sweden  is  "  very  good,"  "  good,"  "  medium,"  :i  less  good,"  and  "  bad."  The  posi- 
tion is  now  between  "  good  "  and  "  medium,"  and  if  the  same  rate  of  progress  is 
maintained  it  should  be  "  good  "  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

FINANCIAL 

Easiness  in  the  money  market  is  still  a  feature  of  the  situation  in  Sweden, 
the  direct  discount  rate  of  the  Riksbank  being  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  1933, 
i.e.  per  cent.  The  cash  reserves  of  the  bank,  281,936,574  kronor,  is  the  highest 
level  to  date  and  compares  with  259,751,081  kronor  at  the  close  of  last  year. 
The  present  note  issue  of  594.666,184  kronor  is  lower  than  that  of  December, 
1933,  which  stood  at  647,594,983  kronor,  and  is  still  covered  fully  by  gold  and 
foreign  currency.  The  cash  in  commercial  banks  has  also  shown  a  substantial 
increase,  and  in  August  last  stood  at  11  per  cent  of  deposits.  From  August  to 
August  holdings  of  savings  banks  also  rose  from  94,000,000  to  104,000.000  kronor. 

The  price  movement  of  the  leading  industrial  and  bank  shares  on  the  Stock- 
holm Exchange  during  recent  months  (as  at  the  15th  of  May  to  September  and 
the  29th  of  October)  is  shown  below  in  percentages  of  par: — 

No.  of  Com-  1934 

panies  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct. 

Engineering  workshops                                          4       113  108  112  115  116  116 

Timber  and  paper  industries                                 5       138  130  125  131  134  133 

Combined  industries   (wood  and  iron)                   2       131  126  127  130  134  138 

Total  above  companies   11       127       121       121       125       128  129 

Banking  companies   4       152       149       152       154       154  153 

During  July  and  August  transactions  on  the  exchange  were  very  small — 
about  one-third  of  the  volume  of  the  first  quarter.  This  is  attributed  to  lower 
interest  rates.  Bond  prices  have  continued  to  rise  during  the  third  quarter, 
resulting  in  record  low  yields,  about  3^  per  cent  being  common. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  florin  equals  $0-402  Canadian  at  par  and  $0-67  Canadian  at  current  rate  of  exchange; 

one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Rotterdam,  November  9,  1934. — Business  as  a  whole  in  the  Netherlands  has 
not  shown  any  improvement  during  the  third  quarter  of  1934.  This  condition 
is  due  both  to  internal  factors  and  to  outside  influences.  The  new  budget, 
although  along  reconstructive  lines,  still  shows  a  deficit,  the  taxable  capacity  of 
the  population  is  strained,  cost  of  living  is  still  rising,  and  unemployment 
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figures  are  relatively  high.  Import  quota  restrictions  in  force  are  being  ex- 
tended, and  additional  commodities  have  been  added  to  the  lists. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  with  which  the  Queen  opened  the  current 
session  of  the  States  General  on  September  18  also  reflected  the  dependence 
of  the  economic  situation  in  the  Netherlands  on  the  economic  positions  pre- 
vailing both  in  neighbouring  countries  and  in  the  world  at  large.  This  relation- 
ship appears  natural  when  full  consideration  is  given  to  the  fundamental  trade 
basis  of  Holland.  In  this  country  the  extensive  cultivation  of  farm  and  truck- 
gardening  produce,  over  and  above  domestic  needs,  necessitates  the  continued 
export  of  such  products,  while  the  dearth  of  raw  materials  makes  the  importation 
of  these  products  compulsory.  In  addition,  the  various  services  performed  by 
the  Netherlands  for  other  countries  in  the  way  of  entrepot  trade,  transit  traffic, 
banking  operations,  and  shipping,  all  increase  her  dependence  on  international 
conditions.  Trade  difficulties  are  also  presented  by  exchange  control  regulations; 
the  clearing  agreements  already  functioning,  although  relieving  the  situation, 
do  not  overcome  this  barrier.  German-Netherland  financial  and  trade  relation- 
ships, however,  have  been  placed  on  a  better  basis  in  this  quarter. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  SHIPPING 

The  third  quarter  of  1934  has  witnessed  some  slight  improvement  in  total 
trade.  During  this  period,  however,  imports  into  Holland  have  declined,  being 
valued  at  253,000,000  fl.  as  compared  with  262,000,000  fl.  in  the  previous  quarter 
of  the  current  year,  and  with  321,000,000  fl.  during  the  July  to  September  period 
of  1933. 

Exports  have  continued  to  show  an  improvement  since  the  end  of  March. 
During  the  third  quarter  they  amounted  to  195,000,000  fl.  as  against  171,000,000 
fl.  during  the  April  to  June  period  and  192,000,000  fl.  during  the  third  quarter  of 
last  year. 

The  total  figures  for  imports  and  exports  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  are  below  those  recorded  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  Im- 
ports were  valued  at  791,000,000  fl.  as  compared  with  883,000,000  fl.  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933,  and  the  respective  figures  for  exports  were 
534,000,000  fl.  and  548,000,000  fl. 

As  regards  trade  with  Canada,  both  imports  and  exports  have  declined  con- 
siderably as  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  January  to  September  period  of 
1933.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  imports  from  the  Dominion  totalled 
86,383  metric  tons  valued  at  5,216,000  fl.  as  against  212,004  metric  tons  worth 
11,684,431  fl.  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Netherland  exports 
to  Canada  for  these  months  increased  in  weight  from  27,714  metric  tons  to 
33,443  metric  tons,  but  the  value  dropped  from  3,891,888  fl.  to  3,424,000  fl. 

The  number  of  ocean-going  vessels  entering  Rotterdam  during  the  period 
from  December  31,  1933,  to  September  29,  1934,  has  increased  to  8,378  from 
7,496  a  year  ago.  The  tonnage  figures  were  13,096.814  and  11,309,823  respec- 
tively. The  condition  of  the  regular  lines  does  not  show  much  alteration,  but 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  tramp  and  tank  shipping. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 

The  1934  cereal  crop  was  from  good  to  very  good,  while  the  crop  of  sugar 
and  fodder  beets  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  seeds  was  also  satisfactory.  The 
potato  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  favourable  as  a  result  of  a  protracted 
drought  and  night  frosts  .in  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  condition  of  the  horticultural  industry  continues  to  be  extremely  bad 
as  a  result  of  difficulties  in  the  export  markets.  The  sum  of  4,500,000  fl.,  which 
was  set  aside  by  the  Government  for  the  relief  of  horticulturists  during  1934, 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  and  is  to  be  supplemented  by  another 
3,000,000  fl. 
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The  bicycle  industry  is  fairly  active,  but  competition  is  strong  owing  to  the 
importation  of  cheap  materials  from  Germany. 

There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  the  cotton  industry,  chiefly  attrib- 
utable to  the  protective  measures  afforded  the  textile  products  of  the  mother 
country  in  Netherlands  India,  but  on  account  of  keen  competition  and  decreased 
purchasing  power,  sales  on  the  domestic  market  have  fallen  considerably. 

Despite  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  footwear,  the  situation  in 
the  shoe  industry  is  not  satisfactory;  during  the  last  few  months  several 
factories  have  had  to  curtail  production. 

The  improvement  which  has  been  noticeable  for  some  time  in  the  diamond 
industry  has  not  been  maintained,  but  the  general  conditions  continue  to  be 
better  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry  was  1,753  as 
against  1,545  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1933. 

The  glowlamp  and  radio  industry  is  obtaining  fairly  satisfactory  business; 
the  number  of  employees  at  the  beginning  of  the  September  quarter  of  the  cur- 
rent year  was  approximately  15,000  in  comparison  with  10,800  a  year  ago. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

On  August  31,  1934,  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  registered  with  the 
public  labour  exchanges  was  302,095.  This  is  an  increase  as  compared  with  the 
total  at  the  end  of  June,  1934,  when  290,675  persons  were  recorded  as  being 
entirely  out  of  work.  Employment  forecasts  for  the  winter  are  not  regarded 
as  favourable.  The  number  of  unemployed  in  Holland  represents  approxi- 
mately 4  per  cent  of  the  entire  population — a  better  position  than  that  obtain- 
ing in  many  of  the  nearby  countries. 

PRICES 

Indices  of  both  cost  of  living  and  of  wholesale  prices  are  relatively  higher, 
this  year  than  last.  The  rise  of  international  prices  has  contributed  to  this 
situation,  but  domestic  factors  have  also  increased  the  burden.  The  general 
figure  of  wholesale  prices  (basis  1913  =  100)  stood  at  78  for  August,  1934,  in 
comparison  with  73  for  August,  1933,  while  the  indices  for  wholesale  foodstuff 
prices  were  84  and  78  for  the  month  of  August  of  this  year  and  last  respectively. 

Proposals  to  encourage  the  building  of  cheap  working-class  dwellings  to  be 
let  at  low  rates  are  being  considered. 

FINANCIAL 

The  position  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  remains  strong.  Business  is  quiet, 
however,  the  total  of  bills  discounted,  as  shown  in  the  bank's  returns  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  has  declined,  and  advances  on  securities  and  goods  are  also  lower. 
Gold  cover  of  all  obligations  was  82  per  cent;  40  per  cent  is  the  legal  cover 
requirement.  The  intention  of  the  Netherlands  Government  to  retain  the  gold 
standard  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  in  the  past  few  months. 

Conversion  loans  are  of  most  importance  on  the  issue  market,  demands  for 
new  money  being  few.  An  important  conversion  of  4^  per  cent  and  5  per  cent 
Netherland  East  Indian  State  Loans  into  4  per  cent  obligations  has  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  New  issues  of  treasury  notes  during  the  quarter  were 
well  taken  up.  *  The  market  for  gilt-edged  securities  is  better.  Easier  money 
prevails  for  short-term  investments,  and  some  easier  effect  is  now  being  felt  in 
the  long-term  securities. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  October  11,  1934. — The  commercial  situation  in  Netherlands  India 
continues  to  be  unfavourable.  Estates  can  barely  cover  the  cost  of  operation, 
and  the  import  houses  find  difficulty  in  keeping  stocks  moving.  The  index  price 
of  twenty  export  products,  which  was  43  in  January,  1934,  was  42  for  the  month 
of  August.  Although  increases  were  recorded  in  the  prices  of  copra,  maize, 
pepper,  and  rubber,  there  were  declines  for  cocoa,  citronella  oil,  hides  and  skins, 
coffee,  tapioca,  tea,  and  tin. 

Japanese  competition  continues  to  be  severe,  and  with  the  general  stagnation 
of  trade,  has  put  a  heavy  financial  strain  on  many  import  houses.  Canadian 
firms  should  exercise  extreme  caution  in  granting  credits. 

The  estimated  revenue  of  Netherlands  India  for  1935  is  placed  at  246,- 
000,000  fl.,  which  is  44^  per  cent  of  that  for  1928.  This  decline  has  taken  place 
despite  the  introduction  of  new  taxes,  and  increases  in  old  ones  in  some  cases 
beyond  economic  levels. 

The  Japanese-Dutch  trade  conference  is  still  in  progress  in  Batavia.  An 
industry  quota  for  Netherlands  India  will  prevent  the  introduction  of  new,  or 
the  enlargement  of  old,  industrial  enterprises  without  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  policy  is  not  to  discourage  the  introduction  of  new  effort,  but  to  keep 
a  restraining  hand  on  competition  with  existing  industries.  Any  economically 
sound  undertaking  that  does  not  compete  with  established  interests  will  receive 
special  assistance  in  the  form  of  free  admittance  of  industrial  machinery,  etc. 
A  barrel  factory  is  already  in  operation,  and  plans  for  a  paper  mill  and  a  bottle 
factory  have  been  completed.  The  increase  in  the  customs  duties  and  the  steady 
industrialization  of  the  country  are  having  a  retarding  influence  on  the  import 
trade. 

notes  on  export  products 

Sugar. — The  most  important  development  of  the  quarter  with  respect  to  this 
product  was  the  publication  of  the  United  States  quotas,  which  tended  to  clear 
the  situation.  The  quantities  apportioned  to  the  Philippines  are  the  cause  of  some 
concern  in  Netherlands  India,  as  it  will  probably  result  in  an  unsold  surplus  in 
those  islands,  which  is  bound  to  affect  the  sales  position  of  the  countries  in  the 
Far  East.  Although  exports  from  Java  for  August  were  107,000  tons  compared 
with  96,000  tons  in  July  and  84,000  tons  in  August,  1933,  the  expansion  of  sugar 
cultivation  in  various  countries  and  the  consequent  narrowing  of  the  free  sugar 
market  are  matters  of  deep  concern  to  growers  in  these  colonies.  Within  the 
past  few  years  the  free  market  has  been  reduced  by  50  per  cent.  Persia  has 
recently  completed  construction  of  a  third  sugar  factory  and  is  now  entirely 
independent  of  imports;  Turkey,  which  formerly  took  60,000  tons  annually, 
will  not  be  in  the  market  this  year;  and  Greece  is  planning  the  establishment  of 
a  domestic  industry. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco  prices  have  been  well  maintained,  and  crop  prospects  are 
up  to  average.  Tobacco  planters  are  expected  to  close  their  1934  operations  with 
a  profit. 

Rubber. — Rubber  restriction,  which  began  June  1,  increases  in  extent 
monthly  until  the  end  of  the  year  and  averages  about  12-86  per  cent.  This  per- 
centage is  expected  to  adjust  world  production  to  anticipated  consumption; 
diminution  of  surplus  stocks  will  take  place  only  after  the  beginning  of  1935. 
The  price  of  rubber  remained  fairly  constant  at  0-20  fl.  per  1-1  pounds.  This 
compares  with  a  price  of  16^  cents  at  the  beginning  of  April. 
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Coffee. — Prices  continue  to  decline  and  are  now  at  a  very  unfavourable  level, 
due  to  reduced  sales  to  the  principal  buyers  and  to  moderation  of  the  policy  of 
coffee  destruction  in  Brazil. 

Tea. — Tea  prices  continue  to  be  weak,  and  with  restriction  in  force,  growers 
obtain  only  small  returns.  The  increased  activity  of  producers  who  are  not 
members  of  the  restriction  agreement  is  giving  rise  to  uneasiness.  China,  Japan, 
and  Formosa  are  perfecting  their  methods  of  tea  cultivation,  and  efforts  are  being- 
made  to  include  these  countries  in  the  restriction  scheme.  Propaganda  favouring 
the  increased  consumption  of  tea  is  being  carried  on  in  various  countries  and  has 
been  effective  in  lowering  the  duties  in  the  Netherlands,  South  Africa,  and  the 
Irish  Free  State. 

Cocoa. — Rumours  of  a  restriction  agreement  among  cocoa  producers  main- 
tained prices  for  some  time.  As  there  were  no  developments,  the  market  broke 
and  prices  are  now  very  low,  with  world  stocks  high. 

Pepper. — Quantities  and  prices  of  exports  of  white  pepper  have  been  above 
average,  and  with  the  statistical  position  favourable,  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Tin. — The  International  Tin  Committee  announced  a  10  per  cent  reduction 
in  production  allotment  beginning  October  1.  This  places  output  at  40  per  cent 
of  normal  production.  Prices,  while  slightly  lower  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
have  varied  little  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

UNITED  STATES  WHEAT  OUTLOOK  FOR  1935 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  November  15,  1934. — Wheat  prices  in  the  United  States  since 
1933  have  been  maintained  at  high  levels  relative  to  world  prices.  This  has 
been  largely  the  result  of  two  successive  years  of  low  production  due  to  poor 
yields  and  heavy  abandonment  of  wheat  in  the  United  States.  Acreage  reduc- 
tion and  the  removal  of  surplus  wheat  from  northwest  territories  through  Gov- 
ernment aid  has  also  played  its  share  in  maintaining  high  United  States  prices 
relative  to  world  prices.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  new  crop  will  provide  an 
export  surplus,  and  it  may  therefore  be  expected  that  domestic  prices  in  the 
United  States  will  be  but  very  little  above  an  export  basis  during  most  of  the 
1935-36  season. 

acreage 

Estimates  are  not  yet  available  of  the  total  United  States  wheat  acreage 
sown  or  to  be  sown  for  harvest  in  1935.  The  average  acreage  sown  for  the  years 
1930-32  inclusive,  the  base  period  most  used  in  the  wheat  contracts  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Adminstration's  program,  is  65,958,000  acres.  Acreage 
reduction  contracts  covering  79  per  cent  of  this  acreage  were  signed,  and  co- 
operating farmers  were  required  to  reduce  their  acreage  for  harvest  in  1934  by 
15  per  cent.  Unfavourable  seeding  conditions,  however,  reduced  spring  wheal 
seedings  below  the  permitted  area.  The  contracts  also  covered  seedings  for  1935, 
but  the  required  reduction  for  the  coming  year  is  10  per  cent  instead  of  15  per 
cent.  This  represents  an  increase  of  about  2,600,000  acres  in  the  permitted  area 
of  contract  signers. 

The  estimated  acreage  planted  for  1934  is  58,700,000  acres;  this  represents 
a  reduction  of  11  per  cent  from  the  base  period  1930-32.  A  proportion  of  the 
acreage  reduction  for  the  1934  crop  is  due  to  the  unfavourable  seeding  conditions 
mentioned  above,  and  the  extent  to  which  reduction  from  the  base  period  of 
acreage  under  contract  will  be  offset  by  increased  plantings  on  the  part  of  non- 
signers  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
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There  is  every  possibility  of  a  wheat  acreage  increase,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  wheat  belt  where  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  farmers  signed  wheat  con- 
tracts.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  same  extent  in  the  Western  States. 

An  examination  of  all  acreage  factors  for  1935  would  indicate  a  decrease  of 
5  to  6  per  cent  from  the  acreage  sown  for  the  base  period  1930-32,  but  above 
that  seeded  for  harvest  in  1934.  Therefore,  it  is  estimated  that  the  area  to  be 
sown  for  harvest  in  1935  will  approximate  62,000,000  acres,  resulting  in  a  prob- 
able yield  of  790,000,000  bushels. 

PRICES 

Generally  speaking,  the  spread  between  United  States  and  world  wheat 
prices  is  closely  related  to  the  quantity  of  wheat  the  United  States  exports.  It 
is  a  natural  law  that  over  long  periods  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  requires  to 
be  exported  largely  determines  the  domestic  price.  In  other  words,  the  larger 
the  surplus,  the  lower  the  United  States  price.  For  a  period  of  each  year,  prices 
in  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  are  on  an  export  basis,  which  means 
that  Chicago  prices  must  be  about  10  cents  to  20  cents  per  bushel,  at  present 
freight  rates,  below  Liverpool  during  such  periods.  In  exceptional  years,  and 
thus  far  during  the  current  year,  United  States  prices  have  been  far  above  an 
export  basis  throughout  the  major  portion  of  the  year. 

For  the  current  season,  although  total  supplies  of  wheat  are  equal  to  ordinary 
domestic  utilization  plus  about  a  normal  carry-over,  supplies  of  some  classes  are 
far  below  usual  utilization.  This  is  particularly  true  of  durum  wheat  of  a  type 
suitable  for  semolina,  and  hard  red  spring  supplies  are  also  short.  For  the  last  week 
of  October,  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City  and  No.  2  Red  Winter  at  St.  Louis 
were  both  about  $1  per  bushel.  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  wheat  at  Minneapolis 
was  about  15  cents  per  bushel  more,  and  No.  2  Amber  Durum  at  the  same  market 
about  40  cents  more.  At  Seattle,  on  the  other  hand,  No.  1  Western  White  was 
about  20  cents  per  bushel  under  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City.  The  North 
Pacific  region  is  the  only  one  where  the  pressure  of  surplus  supplies  has  been 
keeping  prices  far  below  an  import  basis.  Prices  in  that  region  are  so  low  rela- 
tive to  prices  east  of  the  Rockies  as  to  result  in  some  eastward  shipment  from  the 
Coast.  Likewise,  the  relatively  low  prices  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  tended 
to  divert  the  flow  of  grain  from  producing  regions  of  western  Montana  and  parts 
of  Idaho  away  from  the  West. 

The  unusually  high  prices  of  semolina-type  durum  wheat  will  tend  to  result 
in  an  increase  of  durum  relative  to  hard  red  spring  acreage  in  the  Northern 
Great  Plains  if  seed  is  available.  During  the  three-year  period  1930-32  the 
sown  area  of  durum  averaged  4,372,000  acres.  In  1933  only  3,142,000  acres 
were  sown  and  2,310,000  harvested,  while  for  1934  the  areas  sown  and  harvested 
were  about  2,000,000  and  1,061,000  acres  respectively.  High  prices  for  well- 
adapted  varieties  of  seed  may  prove  to  be  a  limiting  factor  to  any  material 
increase  of  acreage.  With  a  view  to  meeting  the  seed  shortage  situation,  dealers 
and  elevator  men  have  pledged  themselves  to  secure  substantial  supplies.  Such 
supplies  may  be  supplemented  in  areas  where  they  are  inadequate  by  seed  sup- 
plied by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Up  to  October  16  the 
administration  had  acquired  837,440  bushels  toward  a  possible  total  of  around 
1,000,000  bushels  of  durum  for  such  use. 

The  above  estimates  are  in  all  cases  those  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

EXPORT  SURPLUS 

The  actual  wheat  crop  available  for  surplus  will,  of  course,  depend  largely 
upon  yields  in  1935.  From  all  indications,  however,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimate  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  export  surplus  for  the  season 
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1935-36.  Provided  that  no  special  government  measures  are  invoked  to  relieve 
the  market,  such  a  surplus  will  probably  result  in  United  States  prices  being  on 
an  export  basis  at  some  time  during  the  year  and  in  an  average  level  of  prices 
not  much  above  an  export  basis. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  owing  to  large  supplies  of  wheat  in  other 
exporting  countries  such  as  Canada  and  Argentina,  and  to  the  restrictions  placed 
on  the  importation  of  wheat  by  most  of  the  importing  countries  which  them- 
selves produce  a  wheat  of  weak  quality,  the  import  demand  will  undoubtedly  be 
for  high-grade  strong-quality  wheats.  On  this  basis,  and  assuming  an  export- 
able surplus,  American  millers  will  be  more  particular  as  to  their  purchases. 
Premiums  will  continue  to  be  paid  in  overseas  markets  for  high-grade  strong 
wheats  and  therefore  United  States  farmers  are  being  advised  that  the  best 
market  prices  will  be  obtained  by  those  who  plant  only  high-quality  varieties 
which  sell  at  a  premium. 

FEED  AND  FORAGE  SITUATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  November  14,  1934. — An  official  survey  has  recently  been 
made  of  the  effects  of  the  drought  and  the  consequent  feed  and  forage  position 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  result  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  nation's  total 
feed  and  forage  supply  is  only  sufficient  to  provide  little  more  than  a  subsistence 
ration  for  live  stock  in  the  drought  areas  and  rations  below  normal  in  other 
states  if  the  present  reduced  numbers  of  animals  are  maintained. 

The  new  survey  confirms  earlier  estimates  of  the  effect  of  the  drought  on 
the  feed  and  live  stock  position  and  is  based  upon  the  probable  requirements 
until  new  crops  are  available  and  assume  an  average  winter. 

HAY 

Production  of  hay  in  1934,  as  shown  by  the  September  crop  report  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  totals  56,000,000  tons.  This  is  71  per  cent 
of  the  1929-33  average  of  78,459,000  tons. 

When  allowance  is  made  for  old  stocks  of  hay  and  the  equivalent  hay- 
feeding  value  of  corn  silage,  sorghum  forage,  corn  fodder  and  straw,  but  not 
including  corn  stover,  total  hay  and  forage  supplies  of  91,455,000  tons  are  indi- 
cated. The  number  of  hay-consuming  live  stock  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  are  expected  to  aggregate  65,685,000  units,  or  91  per  cent  of  the  number 
at  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Allowing  for  a  ration  ranging  from  a  mainten- 
ance in  the  drought  states  to  one  near  normal  in  other  states,  requirements  for 
the  feeding  season  are  placed  at  93,065,000  tons,  about  1,600,000  tons,  or  less 
than  2  per  cent,  greater  than  the  apparent  supply.  This  deficit  must  be  adjusted 
either  by  greater  utilization  of  corn  stover,  by  further  liquidation  of  live  stock, 
or  by  further  reduction  in  the  already  low  ration  allowance.  The  Government 
is  making  special  efforts  to  stimulate  conservation  and  use  of  available  supplies 
of  roughage  and  feeds. 

FEED  grain  requirements 

The  total  feed  grain  requirements  are  estimated  at  63,800,000  tons.  Adding 
the  amounts  of  feed  grains  needed  for  commercial  uses  to  July  1,  1935,  brings  this 
total  to  66,800,000  tons.  As  against  this  there  is  a  total  supply  of  principal  feeji 
grains  on  farms  of  57,629,000  tons,  showing  a  deficit  of  about  9,000,000  toni. 
To  take  care  of  this  deficit  there  are  or  will  be  available  by  next  July  about 
6,500,000  tons  of  other  feed,  chiefly  by-product  feeds  (bran,  middlings,  cotton- 
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seed  cake,  oil  meals,  etc.),  leaving  a  net  deficit  of  about  3,000,000  tons.  If  some- 
what near-normal  rations  were  fed  in  all  states,  the  total  requirements  would 
approximate  74,560,000  tons,  which  is  about  14,000,000  tons  more  than  the  avail- 
able supply. 

IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  FEED  GRAINS 

The  normal  duty  on  Canadian  wheat  when  imported  into  the  United  States 
is  42  cents  per  bushel,  but  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1930  provides  for  the 
importation  of  wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption  at  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  There  are,  however,  difficulties  in  connection  with  this  lower  rate  of 
duty,  as  each  shipment  must  be  separately  passed  upon. 

In  addition  to  the  market  available  in  the  drought-stricken  western  states, 
there  is  an  opening  in  the  New  England  States  for  wheat  suitable  for  poultry 
feed.  In  fact,  in  so  far  as  the  New  York  Grain  Exchange  is  concerned,  wheat 
designated  as  unfit  for  human  consumption  would  most  probably  be  utilized  for 
this  purpose.  Canadian  feed  wheat  would  sell  in  the  western  states  of  the 
Union  in  competition  with  other  feed  grain  such  as  barley,  oats,  corn,  and  even 
buckwheat. 

Practically  the  only  Canadian  wheat  which  has  so  far  been  brought  into 
this  country  under  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  has  been  wheat  damaged  in 
transit  by  water  or  other  causes,  and  the  amounts  have  been  negligible.  The 
largest  recent  recorded  imports  were  for  September,  1934,  when  shipments 
totalled  24,021  bushels  valued  at  $20,907. 

LIVE  STOCK  SITUATION 

In  the  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  report 
states  that: — 

The  decrease  in  live  stock  numbers,  as  a  result  of  greatly  reduced  hog  production  and 
increased  slaughter  of  cattle  and  sheep  this  year,  together  with  the  shortage  of  feed  crops 
necessary  for  fattening  live  stock,  will  result  in  a  very  marked  reduction  in  both  numbers 
and  weights  of  animals  for  slaughter  during  most  of  1935.  The  total  number  of  meat  animals 
on  farms  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  will  be  the  smallest  in  more  than  thirty-five  years. 

Not  only  will  total  marketings  of  meat  animals  in  the  coming  year  be  reduced  but  the 
general  quality  and  finish  of  such  animals  will  be  much  below  average.  The  reduction  in 
slaughter  will  be  most  pronounced  after  February  next  year,  and  the  greatest  relative  short- 
age is  likely  to  develop  during  the  summer  months.  The  decrease  in  the  output  of  pork  \h 
expected  to  be  much  greater  relatively  than  that  of  beef  or  lamb. 

Referring  to  the  feed  price  situation,  the  bureau  states  that  prices  of  feed 
grains  have  already  advanced  to  a  level  relatively  high  compared  with  live  stock 
prices.  A  greatly  increased  number  of  farmers  would  be  unable  to  buy  if  prices 
were  materially  above  recent  levels,  and  would  be  forced  to  liquidate  their  live 
stock  to  a  greater  extent,  thus  reducing  effective  demand  for  feed.  The  price  of 
corn  in  the  country  as  a  whole  on  September  15  was  sufficiently  near  the  price  of 
wheat  to  induce  the  feeding  of  wheat  in  considerable  quantities,  especially  to 
poultry. 

Since  the  domestic  price  of  wheat  is  now  fairly  close  to  the  level  at  which 
foreign  wheat  could  be  imported  over  the  tariff,  says  the  bureau,  any  marked 
tendency  toward  a  higher  level  of  feed  grain  prices  in  this  country  may  be  resisted 
by  importation  of  wheat  and  increased  substitution  of  this  grain  for  corn  in  feed- 
ing. Importation  of  corn  in  the  next  few  months  is  likely  to  be  small  because 
of  limited  foreign  supplies  which  cannot  be  materially  increased  until  the  new 
Argentine  crop  becomes  available. 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  OF  FEEDS 

The  report  further  states  that  the  present  price  relationships  are  more  favour- 
able for  the  importation  of  oats  into  the  United  States  than  corn.    Supplies  in 
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foreign  countries,  while  small,  are  believed  to  be  ample  to  cover  the  quantity 
which  may  be  imported.  The  spread  between  United  States  barley  prices  and 
prices  of  comparable  grades  from  Canada,  the  Argentine,  and  countries  of  the 
lower  Danube  is  nearly  sufficient  to  permit  importations.  Certain  types  of  barley 
are  now  being  imported.  However,  since  foreign  supplies  are  short,  and  with 
estimated  quantities  available  for  shipment  below  the  international  trade  volume 
of  recent  years,  active  competition  for  current  offerings  and  trade  regulations 
or  reciprocal  agreements  may  tend  to  divert  shipments  away  from  the  United 
States  to  other  deficit  countries.  Somewhat  larger  imports  of  wheat  mill  feed 
products  are  likely  to  enter  the  United  States  in  1934-35.  The  larger  imports 
of  wheat  feeds  will  result  principally  from  increased  millings  in  bond,  although 
direct  shipments  from  foreign  countries  may  also  increase. 

United  States  imports  of  corn,  oats,  barley  malt,  hay,  and  soybean  meal,  for 
the  period  June  to  August  inclusive,  1933  and  1934,  are  as  follows: — 


Commodity 

Corn  

Oats  

Barley  

Barley  malt  

Soybean  meal  

Hay  


1933 

1934 

36,927 

296,136 

83,462 

186,259 

17 

463,813 

1,000  lbs. 

42,436 

67,961 

1,000  lbs. 

16,996 

8,716 

..  ..Tons 

1,153 

716 

EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  November  1,  1934. — The  Exchange  Control  Board  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia  have  announced  that  the  second  quota  of  20  per  cent  in 
respect  of  frozen  credits  covering  imports  of  merchandise  held  for  account  of 
foreign  exporters,  dating  prior  to  September  24,  1931,  may  now  be  withdrawn.  In 
cases  where  remittances  have  not  yet  been  made  covering  the  first  20  per  cent, 
the  two  may  now  be  remitted  together.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  board  is 
an  indication  of  the  improved  exchange  situation  in  Colombia.  Exchange  is 
reported  to  be  readily  available  covering  current  obligations  at  1-66  pesos  to 
the  dollar  on  October  20  as  compared  with  a  low  of  1-85  in  August. 

The  domestic  business  situation  in  Colombia  continues  to  improve.  The 
coffee  crop  is  larger  than  usual  this  year. 

ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  URUGUAY 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Uruguayan  peso  equals  $1-034  Canadian  at  par;   one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  October  24,  1934. — The  financial  and  business  position  in 
Uruguay  has  been  dominated  for  the  last  few  months  by  the  consideration  of 
new  methods  of  exchange  control  and  limitation  of  imports.  Although  new 
exchange  regulations  actually  came  into  effect  on  August  15  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1602,  page  600),  a  project  of  law  dealing  with  the 
imposition  of  import  quotas  by  countries  and  by  products,  a  further  issue  of 
additional  autonomous  amortization  bonds  in  release  of  exchange  blocked  for 
operations  effected  since  July  15,  1932,  and  other  commercial  matters,  has  not 
yet  been  approved,  and  business  interests  have  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  final 
outcome  of  the  project. 

AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK 

Little  relief  has  been  felt  in  the  depressed  markets  serving  the  cattle  and 
sheep  industries.   The  outlook  for  the  new  wool  clip  at  present  coming  on  the 
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market  is  discouraging,  owing  to  the  lower  prices  and  lack  of  demand  from 
abroad  as  a  result  of  restrictive  measures  imposed  by  Germany  and  Italy, 
Uruguay's  second  #nd  third  largest  wool  buyers  respectively.  Although  the 
new  exchange  regulations  should  give  a  higher  return  to  the  breeder,  prices  on 
the  cattle  market  are  still  depressed.  Furthermore,  the  prices  for  prize  breeding 
cattle  recently  obtained  at  the  annual  cattle  show  were  disappointing,  there 
being  an  evident  lack  of  interest  on  behalf  of  breeders. 

As  a  means  of  assistance  to  the  cattle  trade,  a  decree  has  been  passed 
establishing  a  form  of  bounties  to  be  paid  on  a  sliding  scale  in  accordance  with 
cattle  prices,  the  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  a  percentage  of  official  exchange 
on  the  controlled  free  market  being  used  to  supply  the  funds  for  the  bounties. 
The  hide  markets  have  been  more  active  and  prices  have  risen  slightly.  Dry 
hides  reacted  favourably  to  the  new  exchange  regulations,  which  permitted  a 
good  portion  of  the  export  bills  to  be  sold  on  the  controlled  free  market,  while 
local  demand  for  salted  hides  created  a  certain  amount  of  activity  in  these  lines. 
Sheepskin  supplies  were  poor  in  September  and  local  buyers  readily  took  up 
available  stocks. 

IMPORT  MARKET 

Meanwhile  the  import  market  is  still  severely  restricted  owing  to  lack  of 
exchange  to  pay  for  imports.  Importers  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  sufficient  exchange  on  the  controlled  free  market  to  meet  their  require- 
ments, and  have  been  forced  in  many  cases  onto  the  free  market  at  correspond- 
ingly higher  rates.  Further,  the  public  service  companies  and  other  institutions 
dependent  on  official  exchange  have  found  it  still  more  difficult  to  obtain  even  a 
portion  of  their  exchange  needs. 

Quotations  on  the  official  market  continue  to  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of  12-26 
French  francs  per  Uruguayan  peso.  Current  quotations  on  this  market  per 
United  States  dollar  are  1-22  pesos.  Rates  on  the  controlled  market  and  free 
market  are  about  90  per  cent  and  100  per  cent  respectively  higher  than  those  on 
the  official  market. 

In  an  effort  to  release  frozen  German  funds,  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
which  authorizes  a  firm  of  produce  exporters  to  ship  wool  and  hides  to  Germany 
to  the  amount  of  Rm. 5, 500,000.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  exchange  will  be  retained 
by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  at  the  official  rate,  the  balance  being  allocated  at 
a  special  rate  to  liquidate  frozen  funds  and  to  pay  for  new  imports  from  Ger- 
many in  equal  portions.  Similarly,  the  Italian  Government  has  reached  an 
agreement  for  the  purchase  of  2,500  metric  tons  of  Uruguayan  meat,  the 
exchange  to  be  used  for  the  release  of  3,000,000  lire  of  accumulated  exchange. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

The  trade  figures  continue  to  be  favourable,  both  as  regards  imports  and. 
exports,  when  compared  with  the  statistics  for  last  year.  Exports  from  January 
to  August  were  valued  at  43,012,250  pesos  market  values  as  compared  with 
42,171,956  pesos  for  the  same  period  last  year.  During  this  period  imports 
were  valued  at  42,205,899  pesos  and  38,333,624  pesos  nominal  tariff  values  for 
1934  and  1933  respectively.  While  the  imports  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  held  their  own  when  compared  with  last  year's  figures,  the  exports  show 
a  considerable  drop,  the  increased  exports  during  the  first  months  of  the  year 
being  responsible  for  the  higher  figures  in  the  eight-months  period.  Business 
activity  is  reflected  in  higher  clearing  house  figures  for  August  and  July  when 
compared  with  the  same  months  of  last  year,  although  the  June  figures  were 
slightly  under  those  for  June,  1933.  Revenue  also  shows  an  increase  for  the 
period  January  to  August,  43,21,1,717  pesos  as  compared  with  36,889,145  pesos 
for  the  same  period  last  year  (no  figures  are  available  showing  expenditure  over 
this  period) . 
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Although,  as  indicated  above,  the  revenue  shows  a  considerable  increase, 
there  remains  a  floating  debt  of  about  31,000,000  pesos.  As  a  temporary  relief 
to  this  burden,  it  has  been  proposed  to  issue  10,000,000  pesos  of  treasury  bills  at 
6  per  cent  interest,  amortization  to  take  place  at  six,  nine  and  twelve  months, 
the  services  to  be  met  from  general  revenue. 

CROP  STATISTICS 

Owing  to  favourable  weather,  conditions  in  the  grazing  grounds  and  in  thej 
agricultural  regions  are  generally  favourable.  A  few  outbreaks  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  some  areas  have  occasioned  anxiety,  but  the  health  of  cattle  is 
good  in  most  parts.  Sheep  are  in  excellent  condition,  with  little  scab  in  evidence. 
The  new  clip  is  reported  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  is  estimated  at  120,000 
bales  (of  450  kilograms),  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  over  the  last  clip.  Crop 
conditions  are  also  favourable,  although  locusts  are  present  in  certain  districts 
but  are  not  reported  to  have  caused  appreciable  damage.  The  official  crop  statis- 
tics for  1933-34  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  are  as  follows: — 

1933-34  1932-33 
Metric  Tons   Metric  Tons 


Wheat   399,354  147,164 

Maize   106,302  161,057 

Linseed   73,060  37,465 

Oats   46,716  11,157 

Barley   5,109  1,091 


MARKET  FOR  DRIED  PEAS  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds.  At  par  one  gold  peso  equals  96-5  cents 
Canadian;  at  open  market  rates  of  exchange  the  current  value  of  the  paper  peso 
is  25-8  cents  Canadian.) 

Buenos  Aires,  October  15,  1934. — Although  there  is  a  considerable  domestic 
production  of  peas  in  Argentina,  this  country  nevertheless  has  provided  in  recent 
years  an  outlet  for  an  average  of  over  4,000  tons  of  imported  dried  peas  per 
annum.  Below  are  given  statistics  showing  total  imports  of  peas  in  the  grain 
for  the  years  1930  to  1933  respectively,  along  with  the  chief  sources  of  supply: — 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Figures  in 

Kilograms 

ll  

5,117,317 

3.441.014 

4,342,010 

3,397,923 

Chile  

4,457,203 

1,371,017 

3,432,400 

2,934,883 

444,460 

2,026,080 

881,795 

419,205 

Holland  

123.316 

21,900 

13,265 

15,500 

27,785 

10,607 

3,054 

3,864 

United  Kingdom  . .  . 

13,662 

9,167 

11,169 

11,774 

38,926 

104 

300 

10,300 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  neighbouring  country  of  Chile  is  by 
far  the  most  important  source  of  supply,  followed  next  by  Russia  and  Holland. 
Japan  has  also  been  making  a  bid  lately  in  this  market,  as  evidenced  by  the 
1933  import  figures.  The  remaining  sources  of  supply  are  not  considered  serious 
competitors  as  regards  peas  for  consumption,  and  the  figures  given  for  such 
countries  are  understood  to  mainly  represent  imports  of  seed  stock. 

The  above  imports  refer  to  dried  round  green  peas  as  distinct  from  split 
peas.  The  import  trade  in  split  or  peeled  peas  has  fallen  off  in  recent  yean 
almost  to  vanishing  point,  as  split  peas  are  now  being  prepared  extensively  by 
several  local  firms  who  are  protected  by  high  customs  duties.  This  is  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  of  the  duties  on  peas  in  the  grain  and  split  peas.   The  former 
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are  assessed  at  42  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  an  appraisal  value  of  0-064  gold  peso 
per  kilogram,  whereas  the  latter  are  appraised  at  0  -128  gold  peso  per  kilogram, 
on  which  a  duty  of  42  per  cent  is  also  assessed. 

The  Argentine  market  principally  calls  for  two  types  of  peas.  The  largest 
demand  is  for  a  small  sweet  pea  with  a  round  smooth  surface  and  described  in 
the  trade  as  11  petit  pois."  The  other  is  a  larger  variety  which  is  generally 
referred  to  as  a  "  Pride  "  pea.  "  Petit  pois  "  come  principally  from  Chile, 
although  that  source  of  supply  is  also  responsible  for  some  of  the  imports  of 
"  Pride  "  peas.  Russian  shipments  are  understood  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
"  petit  pois."  Holland  is  recognized  as  a  source  of  supply  for  "  Pride "  peas, 
as  also  is  Japan,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  standard  of  quality  so  far  received 
from  this  last-mentioned  country  is  not  equal  to  the  Chilean,  and  the  business 
which  has  been  placed  seems  to  have  been  done  mainly  on  account  of  cheapness 
in  price.  Russian  peas  are  also  considered  inferior  in  quality  to  Chilean  or 
Dutch,  but  here  again  business  is  done  on  extremely  low  prices,  as  apparently 
Russian  exporters  are  prepared  to  accept  almost  any  figure  in  order  to  sell  in 
this  market. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  reported  that  quotations  for  Chilean  "  petit  pois  " 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  from  1  -20  to  1-40  paper  pesos,  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires, 
per  10  kilograms,  while  "  Pride  "  peas  from  the  same  source  are  understood  to 
have  been  offered  recently  at  approximately  2-20  pesos  per  10  kilograms.  It  is 
understood  that,  apart  from  seed  stock,  very  little  business  is  being  done  in 
Dutch  peas  at  the  present  time,  as  offers  from  that  source  have  not  been  com- 
petitive. Although  in  former  years  Holland  has  been  able  to  ship  substantial 
quantities  of  peas  to  this  market  at  relatively  higher  prices  than  other  sources 
on  account  of  superior  quality,  the  prices  being  offered  from  other  countries  such 
as  Chile  and  Russia  have  greatly  reduced  imports  from  Holland.  No  reliable 
quotations  on  Russian  peas  are  available,  but  it  is  understood  that  shipments 
from  this  source  invariably  are  sold  at  competitive  prices  with  Chile,  the  other 
chief  supplier. 

Business  in  imported  peas  is  carried  out  practically  all  the  year  round, 
although  statistics  show  a  tendency  for  larger  quantities  to  reach  this  market 
between  November  and  March.  While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  any  accuracy 
in  the  absence  of  statistics  how  large  a  percentage  of  imported  dried  peas  are 
used  for  domestic  consumption  as  compared  with  industrial  uses,  the  general 
opinion  of  firms  engaged  in  the  trade  is  that  the  largest  proportion  of  the  dried 
peas  imported  by  this  country  are  sold  to  canners,  manufacturers  of  soups,  pea 
meals,  etc.,  the  balance  being  distributed  through  the  wholesale  grocery  trade 
for  household  use. 

Most  of  the  business  in  imported  dried  peas  is  carried  on  by  exporters'  agents 
canvassing  the  market  with  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices.  Quotations  must  be  c.i.f. 
Buenos  Aires  and  should  be  for  quantities  of  10  kilograms.  Dried  peas  are 
usually  shipped  to  Argentina  in  70-kilo  bags  and  the  price  quoted  is  supposed  to 
include  the  cost  of  the  bags.  The  commission  allowed  to  agents  varies  accord- 
ing to  individual  arrangement,  but  an  average  would  appear  to  be  2£  per  cent  on 
the  price  f.o.b.  shipping  point.  Shipments  of  peas  for  this  market  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  Government  sanitary  certificate  issued  in  the  country  of  origin  and 
duly  vised  by  an  Argentine  consul. 

Providing  that  competitive  prices  can  be  offered  and  the  exchange  problem 
overcome,  there  should  be  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  exporters  to  obtain  a 
share  of  this  import  trade  in  dried  peas,  and  any  interested  firms  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  at  the 
same  time  forwarding  samples,  c.i.f.  prices,  and  particulars  as  to  commission 
which  could  be  allowed  to  a  selling  agent.    It  should  be  noted  that  samples 
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ought  to  be  sent  by  sample  post  in  packages  weighing  less  than  1  pound  in  order 
that  they  may  be  delivered  without  any  customs  intervention. 

For  details  regarding  the  Argentine  exchange  regulations,  interested  firms 
are  referred  to  in  a  report  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1589  (July  14,  1934),  page  73. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

NEEDLES  AND  FISHING  REQUISITES 

The  British  Government  give  notice  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Com- 
mittee will  shortly  consider  an  application  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  require 
the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported  goods  of  the  following 
descriptions: — 

1.  Hand-sewing  needles. 
Machine  needles  and  hooks. 
Gramophone  needles  of  metal. 

Bodkins  and  stilettoes  for  industrial  purposes. 

Crochet  hooks. 

Knitting  needles  and  pins. 

2.  Fishing  rods  and  reels  whether  imported  complete  or  in  parts  and  fittings  therefor. 

3.  The  following  requisites  for  fishing:  (a)  landing  net  rings;  (6)  gaff  hooks;  (c)  fish- 
ing lines,  casts  and  traces;  (d)  fish  hooks;   (e)  artificial  baits;   (/)  floats. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  32)  Order,  1934,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
effective  as  from  October  31,  increases  the  import  duty  chargeable  on  iron  or 
steel  bifurcated  rivets  manufactured  from  wire  to  3d.  per  1,000  or  33^  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  whichever  rate  would  yield  the  greater  amount  of  duty.  These  rivets 
were  formerly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  same  order  provides  for  a  duty  of  33|  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  unspecified 
articles  manufactured  wholly  or  mainly  of  iron  or  steel  wire  of  any  section.  A 
wide  range  of  goods  classifiable  under  this  heading  was  formerly  10  per  cent; 
if  plated  or  galvanized,  20  per  cent.  In  the  recommendations  of  the  Import 
Duties  Advisory  Committee,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  order,  it  is  stated 
that  as  examples  of  the  types  of  goods  affected  may  be  mentioned  jack  and  mat- 
tress chain,  wire  shapes  (rings,  dees,  loops,  hooks,  and  similar  small  wire  articles), 
articles  manufactured  wholly  or  mainly  of  wire  mesh,  and  stationery  and  haber- 
dashery articles  such  as  pins  and  wire  paper  clips. 

Under  another  order,  No.  33  of  1934,  effective  October  31,  the  duty  of  20s. 
per  cwt.  on  trees  and  shrubs  (excluding  rose  trees,  fruit  trees,  Azalea  indica,  and 
sweet  bays),  other  than  in  flower,  formerly  chargeable  only  on  the  weight  of 
the  actual  plants,  becomes  chargeable  on  the  full  weight  of  the  goods  inclusive 
of  the  soil  adhering  to  the  roots. 

All  the  foregoing  if  consigned  direct  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  certified  in  prescribed  form  to  be  of  Canadian  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture, continue  to  enter  the  United  Kingdom  duty  free. 

Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  Remove  Currency  Surtax  from  Canadian 

Goods 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad,  has  advised  that 
Martinique  and  Guadeloupe  have  repealed  as  from  October  31  and  November  15, 
respectively,  the  depreciated  currency  surtax  of  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  pre- 
viously applied  to  imports  from  Canada.    This  action  follows  similar  action 
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taken  in  France  under  the  supplementary  agreement  between  Canada  and  France 
which  went  into  force  on  October  1,  1934.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1601:  October  6,  1934.) 

Certificate  of  Origin  for  El  Salvador 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writing 
from  San  Salvador  under  date  October  23,  1934,  advises  that,  effective  December 
1,  1934,  all  shipments  to  El  Salvador  by  land  or  sea  and  having  a  value  of  over 
$50  United  States,  and  all  by  air  having  a  value  of  over  $100  United  States,  and 
all  shipments  of  whatever  value  but  subject  to  free  importation  or  special  rates 
of  duty  by  virtue  of  some  treaty  or  arrangement,  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  origin.  About  six  copies  should  be  prepared.  This  certificate, 
which  must  be  vised  with  other  shipping  documents  by  a  consul,  is  to  be  issued 
by  a  recognized  chamber  of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  or  other  competent 
authority  in  the  place  of  origin  and  should  take  the  following  form:  — 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  (City) — (This  should  be  left  in  English). 
Certificado  de  Origen. 
Ref.  No  

El  infrascrito  Secretario  de  la  Camara  de  Comercio  of  {City),  Certifica: 

Que  segun  comprobante(s)  presentado(s)  a  la  oficina  de  esta  Camara  por  


del  domicilio  de   

esta(s)  persona(s)  ha(n)  adquirido  en  este  pais  y  lleva(n)  con  destino  a 
los  articulos  siguientes:   


los  cuales  articulos  han  sido  elaborados  en  el  Dominio  del  Canada. 
{City)   date  

Secretario.  Consulate  Seal. 

{Translation:  Certificate  of  origin — The  undersigned  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  {City)  certifies:  That  according  to  receipts  presented  at  the  office  of  this  Chamber 
of  Commerce  by    resident  in    the  person  (or  persons)  con- 

cerned have  acquired  in  this  country  and  are  shipping  to  (point  in  El  Salvador)  the  following 

articles  , 

which  articles  have  been  manufactured  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.) 

Certificate  of  Health  for  Shipments  of  Seeds,  Tubers,  etc.,  to  Mexico 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  November  13,  1934,  advises  that,  effective  January  10,  1935,  certifi- 
cates of  health  on  all  shipments  to  Mexico  of  seeds  and  all  other  agricultural 
products  for  use  in  propagation  will  be  required. 

These  certificates  must  be  issued  in  the  country  of  origin  by  the  govern- 
ment department  concerned,  and  must  state  that  the  seeds,  bulbs,  tubers,  etc.,  are 
from  a  field,  orchard,  plantation,  etc.,  that  is  not  infected  with  any  plant 
disease  of  a  dangerous  type,  especially  diseases  originating  in  a  virus,  and  that 
the  shipment  has  been  submitted  to  a  plant  pathological  and  entomological 
examination  and  passed  by  a  government  inspector  of  the  exporting  country. 
The  certificate  does  not  require  to  be  legalized  by  the  Mexican  Consul. 

Shipments  of  such  articles  may  enter  Mexico  City  only  through  the  following  points: 
Northern  border:  Tijuana,  B.C.;  Mexicali,  B.C.;  Nogales,  Son.;  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chih.; 
Piedras  Negras,  Coah.;  Nuevo  Laredo,  Tamps.;  Matamoros,  Tamps.  East  coast:  Tampico, 
Tamps.;  Veracruz,  Ver.;  Progreso,  Yuc;  Payo  Obispo,  Camp.  Pacific  coast:  Enscnada, 
B.C.;  La  Paz,  B.C.;  Santa  Rosalia,  B.C.;  Guaymas,  Son.;  Mazatlan,  Sin.;  Manzanillo, 
Col.;  Acapulco,  Gro.;  Salina  Cruz,  Oax.    Southern  border:  Suchiate,  Chis. 

When  shipments  are  not  accompanied  by  such  certificate  of  health,  they 
will  be  fumigated  by  the  Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  expense  of 
the  importer,  or  refused  admittance. 
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Apple  Import  Prohibition  in  Finland  Annulled 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  November  5,  1934,  that  the  resolution  passed  in  Finland  on  September  18, 
1934,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  fresh  apples  into  Finland,  reported  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1604  (October  27,  1934),  page  671,  has  been 
annulled  as  from  October  1,  1934. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  19 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  19,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  November  13,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

x  %JL  111c  1 

in  ATrmtrpa  1 

in  Montreal 

VV  cclv  ciivliiig 

VVeek  ending 

Bank  Rat 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  19 

.1407 

$  .1842 

„1390 

.2270 

nnon 

.  ZZo\) 

91 

.0072 

.  0122 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0408 

.0408 

Ql 

.2680 

.2178 

.2173 

Ol 

-65 

.0252 

.0216 

.  0216 

Al 

.0392 

.0642 

C\RA  A 

94 

.2382 

.3915 

onon 

A 
% 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8666 

4 .8777 

<±  .  0000 

O 

A 

.0130 

.0092 

.  0092 

n 
I 

Holland  

.4020 

.6580 

.  OOUI 

91 

It 

.  1749 

.2909 

.2929 

Al 

Italy  

.0526 

.0834 

.0834 

Q 
O 

Jugo-Slavia .  .  . 

 Dinar 

.0176 

.  0224 

fil 

.2680 

.2451 

.2446 

.0442 

.0453 

.  0444 

si 

.0060 

.0099 

.0099 

a 
0 

.  laou 

.  Look) 

.  laoo 

 Krona 

.2680 

.2515 

.2509 

22 

.1930 

.3167 

.3169 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9744 

.9762 

u 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.2509 

.2489 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0818 

.0820 

 Peso 

.1217 

.1047 

.0991 

ll 

 Peso 

.9733 

.5943 

.5760 

4 

.4985 

.2716 

.2721 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2314 

.2294 

6 

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.2606 

.2685 

1.0342 

.7819 

.7834 

1.0000 

.9753 

.9772 

 Dollar 

.4087 

.4051 

 Rupee 

.3650 

.3673 

.3666 

~3i 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2855 

.2836 

3.65 

.4020 

.6612 

.6634 

31 

 Dollar 

.3318 

.3259 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4530 

.4552 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5731 

.5735 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0161 

1.0158 

4.8666 

4.8875 

4.8763 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1,0138 

1.0161 

1.0158 

.0392 

.0643 

.0644 

.0392 

.0643 

.0644 

 Pound 

4.8666 

3.9020 

3.8932 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0157 

5.0041 

New  Zealand. 

 Pound 

4.8666 

3.9336 

3.9246 

4.8666 

4.8838 

4.8726 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  rto  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  NJ3. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Onit. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Maiy's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Onit. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 
Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Allba. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Dried  Peas  

Wheat  Flour  

Miscellaneous — 

Deck  Chair  Frames,  Card  Tables, 
Garden  Shelter  Frames. 

Paint  Brushes  

Wallpaper  

Timber  

Douglas  Fir  

Chipboard  

Shoe  Tacks  and  Nails  and  Thumb 
Tacks. 

Machine  and  Wood  Screws  

Brass  in  Strips  

Corn  Sheller  (Hand  and  Power 
Driven). 

Equipment  for  the  Production  of 

Ethylene  Gas. 
Blowers  and  Other  Ventilating 

Equipment. 
Oats  


1184 
1185-86 


1187 

1188 
1189 
1190 
1911 
1192 
1193 

1194 
1195 
1196 

1197 

1198 

1199 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
Lima,  Peru  

Manchester,  England  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina . 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Glasgow,  Scotland  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

London,  England  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil . . . 

Shanghai,  China  

Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 


Agency. 
Agency. 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Manchester  Line,  Nov.  27. 
To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  Nov.  27. 
To  Antwerp.— -Evanger  (calls  at  Havre),  County  Line,  Nov.  2S. 
To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  County  Line,  Nov.  26. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Nov.  28. 
To  London. — Aurania,  Cunard- White  Star  Line,  Nov.  29. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia.  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  Nov.  29. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Dec.  8;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  14;  Montrose,  Dec.  21; 
Montcalm,  Dec.  28;  Montclare,  Jan.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  6;  Beaverburn  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp), 
Dec.  13;  Beaverford,  Dec.  20;  Beaverdale  (calls  at  Hamburg  but  not  at  Antwerp),  Dec.  27; 
Beaverbrae,  Jan.  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County  (calls  at  Havre  but  not  at  London), 
County  Line,  Dec.  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  13;  Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  20;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Dec.  27;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  3 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  12. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Dec.  18;  Salacia,  Jan.  8 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Dec.  13;  Sulairia,  Dec.  26;  Airthria,  Jan.  S — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Dec.  19;  Cairnross,  Jan.  5 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  20  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and'  Cork). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Dec.  24. 
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To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Mattawin,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Nov.  30;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  14; 
Lady  Drake,  Dec.  26 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Telde,  Dec.  6;  La  Perla,  Dec.  20 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Norwich,  Canadian  Far  East  Line, 
Dec.  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  30;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  22;  London  Corporation, 
Dec.  27 — all  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  Dec.  4;  Duchess  of  York, 
Dec.  9;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  15;  Montrose,  Dec.  22;  Montcalm,  Dec.  29;  Montclare, 
Jan.  5— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Cairnvalona  (calls  a:t  Newcastle),  Furness  Line,  Nov.  26;  City  of  Flint, 
Nov.  26;  Lehigh,  Dec.  15 — both  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee);  Pennland, 
Dec.  2;  Westernland,  Dec.  14 — both  Red  Star  Line;  Beaverhill,  Dec.  7;  Beaverburn,  Dec. 
14;  Beaverford,  Dec.  21;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  28;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Alaunia,  Dec.  8;  Ausonia,  Dec.  14;  Ascania,  Dec.  23;  Aurania,  Dec.  30;  Antonia,  Jan.  6 — 
all  Cunard- White  Star  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Spinner,  Nov.  27;  Manchester  Exporter,  Dec.  4;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Dec.  15;  Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  22;  Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  29;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Jan.  5 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Gitano,  Nov.  27;  Kyno,  Dec.  26 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Montreal  City,  Dec.  4;  Boston  City,  Jan.  2 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — City  of  Flint  (does  not  call  at  Newcastle),  American  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  Nov.  26;  Cairnvalona  (does  uot  call  at  Leith),  Nov.  26;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dun- 
dee), Dec.  22;  Cairnross,  Jan.  7 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nortonian,  Nov.  27;  Norwegian,  Dec.  21;  Salacia, 
Jan.  11 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Transylvania,  Dec.  3;  Athenia,  Dec.  14;  Sulairia,  Dec.  28;  Airthria,  Jan. 
11 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland,  Dec.  2;  Westernland,  Dec.  14 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre);  Beaverhill,  Dec.  7;  Beaverford,  Dec.  21;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  4 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — City  of  Flint,  Nov.  26;  Lehigh,  Dec.  15 — both  American  Hampton  Roads; 
Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  28. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia- 
America  Line,  Dec.  10;  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-American  Line, 
Dec.  10;  Frederick  VIII,  Dec.  10;  Svanhild,  Jan.  8 — both  Scandinavia- America  Line  (call 
at  Oslo) ;  Braheholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  Dec.  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  30;  Newfoundland, 
Dec.  22 — both  Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  iSlt.  Pierre) ;  Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line, 
Dec.  3  and  17;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundand  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  6 
and  20;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  10. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  2;  Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  10; 
Lady  Drake,  Dec.  30 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  Nov.  29. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamil- 
ton and  Nassau),  Nov.  28;  Cavelier,  Dec.  5;  Lady  Somers  (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau), 
Dec.  12;  Cathcart,  Dec.  19-— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Dec.  5;  Lillemor,  Dec.  19 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Nov.  29;  Chomedy,  Dec.  22— both  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverteak,  Dec.  5; 
Cingalese  Prince,  Dec.  19;  Silversandal,  Jan.  2 — all  Silver-Prince  Lino. 
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To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland.— Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National 
Dec.  21. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Britisher,  Nov.  30;  Cana- 
dian Scottish,  Dec.  29 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool.— Pacific  (Shipper,  Nov.  26;  Pacific  Exporter,  Dec.  10— both 
Furness  (Pacific)  Line  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester);  Washington  Express,  Nov.  28; 
Oregon  Express,  Dec.  10 — both  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  (call  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre) ;  Loch- 
monar  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Dec.  1;  Corrientes 
(calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Dec.  11. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Boxhill,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  late  November. 

To  Glasgow. — A  steamer,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Nov.  28. 

To  European  Ports. — Wisconsin,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  5. 

To  Dutch  East  Indian  Poris.-^Silverhazel,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Nov.  28. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Eldonpark,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  10. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Nordic,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  3. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  Dec.  5;  Heian  Maru,  Dec.  24;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Jan.  10 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  Dec.  9;  Talthybius,  Dec.  30; 
Tyndareus,  Jan.  27 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Dec.  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Dec.  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Dec.  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Jan.  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Olympia, 
Dec.  1 ;  Seattle,  Jan.  1 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Tacoma,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  25. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverhazel,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Nov.  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  5;  Aorangi,  Jan.  2 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Dec.  13;  Golden  Bear, 
Jan.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  Dec. 
15;  a  steamer,  Jan.  15 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  December. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  December. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochmonar,  Dec.  1;  Nebraska,  Dec.  15;  Loch- 
goil,  Dec.  29;  Drechtdyk,  Jan.  12 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  induce- 
ments offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — Europa,  Dec.  8;  India, 
Jan.  22 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  December. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  Nov.  27;  Annie  Johnson,  Jan.  8;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan. 
16 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  11. 
To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  December. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverpalm,  Dec.  4;  Tarakan,  Jan.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Nov.  28; 
Point  Ancha,  Jan.  10— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Gisla,  Dec.  7;  Hoyanger,  Jan.  5 — both 
Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentine 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ8.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malaj'  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana,  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Persia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany 
— except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Esthonia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langlby,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.   Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 

office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.     (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 

Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.l.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.l. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Rentier's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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LONDON  MARKET  FOR  POTATO  FLOUR 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  November  7,  1934. — The  large  production  of  high-quality  potatoes 
in  Canada,  and  the  difficulties  often  experienced  in  disposing  of  the  surplus 
above  domestic  requirements,  have  created  a  depressing  situation  in  many  impor- 
tant producing  areas  in  the  Dominion.  The  United  States  market,  which  was 
at  one  time  a  lucrative  one,  especially  for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  is  now  cut 
off  by  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  importation  of 
potatoes  from  Canada  is  prohibited  on  account  of  the  danger  of  introduction  of 
the  potato  bug.  Consequently  an  inquiry  has  been  instituted  to  determine 
whether  the  British  market  holds  out  any  favourable  possibilities  for  products 
manufactured  from  the  potato. 

IMPORTS 

An  examination  of  the  trade  returns  shows  that  starch  is  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  substantial  volume.  In  1933  the  importations  of  all  kinds  of 
starch  from  all  sources  totalled  2,477,988  cwts.  valued  at  £1,265,837,  in  1932  to 
2,212,430  cwts.  valued  at  £1,360,222,  and  in  1931  to  2,780,315  cwts.  valued  at 
£1,597.515. 
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The  following  table  gives  details  of  the  leading  varieties  imported  during 
these  periods: — 

1931  1932  1933 

Rice'  starch  Cwts.         143,441  134,879  100,682 

£          148,312  130,274  84,439 

Other  kinds  of  starch  Cwts.       1,389,504  1,238,637  1,461,828 

£          772,404  718,529  654,977 

Dextrine  and  farina,  or  potato  flour  Cwts.       1,247,370  838,914  915,478 

£          676.799  511,419  526,421 

It  will  be  observed  that  starch  of  the  description  of  "  other  kinds  "  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  the  imports.  This  was  probably  comprised  chiefly  of  "  corn 
starch,"  imported  primarily  from  the  United  States  and  Russia.  Rice  starch 
was  also  an  important  item,  but  registered  a  substantial  decline  from  1931  to 
1933.  The  balance,  which  in  1933  amounted  to  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
total,  was  made  up  of  potato  starch  or  farina  and  dextrine.  It  is  evident  there- 
fore that  an  important  market  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  starch  of  all 
kinds,  and  particularly  for  potato  flour  or  farina,  as  it  is  commonly  referred  to 
in  this  country. 

While  detailed  statistics  for  the  year  1933  are  not  yet  available,  in  the  pre- 
vious year  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  farina  were  Holland  and  Russia. 
Holland  has  long  been  a  leading  supplier  of  this  product,  and  in  1932  shipped 
324,622  cwts.  to  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  same  period  imports  from 
Russia  totalled  103,256  cwts.  It  is  probable  that  approximate^  the  same 
volumes  were  shipped  in  1933,  and  that  the  1934  figures  will  be  somewhat  similar. 
As  already  explained,  Holland  has  been  the  leading  source  of  supply  for  some 
time,  and  her  product  is  generally  accepted  as  the  standard  of  quality.  Russia, 
on  the  other  hand,  entered  the  trade,  at  least  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  was 
concerned,  only  about  five  years  ago.  Her  product,  which  at  first  was  poor  in 
quality  and  met  the  demands  of  only  the  less  discriminating  buyers,  has  improved 
greatly  in  recent  years.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  opinion  of  many  purchasers, 
the  best  grades  of  Russian  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  equal  to  Dutch.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  good  deal  of  partiality  in  favour  of  Dutch  farina,  which  it 
is  said  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  be  consistent  in  grade  and  quality. 


USES  OF  FARINA 

Starch  is  used  in  a  great  many  industries,  two  of  the  most  important  being 
the  foodstuffs  and  confectionery  trades,  while  of  course  it  is  also  used  extensively 
in  the  textile  trades.  Potato  flour  is  preferred  for  certain  of  these,  but  often  the 
preference  for  corn,  rice,  or  potato  starch  depends  largely  on  price.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  market  price  for  corn  starch  rises  in  relation  to  potato  starch, 
the  latter  is  probably  used  to  a  greater  extent.  At  the  same  time  importers  here 
believe  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  good  outlet  for  farina,  the  use  of  which 
appears  to  be  extending.  Under  the  circumstances  the  market  would  be  well 
worth  looking  into  by  Canadian  potato  flour  manufacturers,  or  those  in  the 
important  growing  districts  who  might  be  prepared  to  consider  its  production. 
The  prospects,  which,  as  stated,  appear  favourable,  would  be  doubly  so  if  the 
manufacture  of  dextrine  were  undertaken  simultaneously.  Dextrine  is,  of  course, 
also  a  product  of  the  potato,  and  closely  associated  in  manufacture  with  starch. 
The  use  of  dextrine  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  extending,  as  is  also  another 
related  product,  liquid  glucose,  which  is  finding  a  ready  market  among  confec- 
tionery manufacturers. 

PRICES 

Dutch  farina  is  currently  quoted  in  London  at  £9  12s.  6d.  per  ton  (2,240 
pounds)  f.o.b.  Holland.  This  equals  about  £11  2s.  9d.  when  freight  to  London 
and  customs  dut}r  of  10  per  cent  are  included.   On  the  other  hand,  Russian  farina 
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of  comparable  quality  is  being  quoted  at  about  £8  c.i.f.  London,  or  £8  16s.  per 
ton  duty  paid.  Dutch  potato  flour  is  usually  of  two  principal  grades,  the  first  being 
"  Superior,"  and  the  second  "  Prime."  "  Superior  "  is  from  the  first  washing  of 
the  potatoes,  and  "  Prime  "  grade  from  the  second.  Dextrine  is  quoted  at  present 
on  the  London  market  at  from  £19  to  £20  per  ton,  while  glucose  is  from  £17  to 
£18  10s.  per  ton,  duty  paid. 

QUALITIES 

The  market  uses  all  qualities  of  potato  flour,  but  preference  is  given  to 
known  varieties.  This  would  probably  mean  that  a  Canadian  product,  in  order 
to  find  a  ready  sale,  would  have  to  offer  some  price  advantage  as  compared  with 
the  Dutch  product.  This  would  be  the  case  at  least  until  it  became  known,  and 
its  quality  and  consistency  proved. 

This  factor  might  make  it  difficult  to  produce  potato  flour  in  Canada  for 
the  British  market  on  a  profitable  basis.  It  is  stated  that  6  tons  of  potatoes 
are  normally  required  to  manufacture  1  to  1 J  tons  of  starch,  depending  on  the 
starch  content  of  the  particular  potatoes  employed.  Moreover,  whereas  the 
shipping  charges  from  Holland  to  England  amount  to  only  about  10s.  per  ton, 
from  Canada  the  inland  and  ocean  freight  charges  would  be  considerably  higher. 

Another  factor  of  importance  is  that  Russia  has  been  in  the  habit  of  placing 
her  product  on  the  market  at  extremely  low  prices,  apparently  out  of  direct  rela- 
tion to  production  and  shipping  costs.  The  low  figure  asked  for  it,  duty  paid, 
on  the  London  market,  and  the  improving  quality,  will  always  attract  buyers. 

At  the  same  time  the  Dutch  industry  has  been  passing  through  difficult  times. 
At  present  unusually  large  stocks  of  potato  flour  have  accumulated  in  Holland, 
and  the  product  has  been  included  in  the  list  of  commodities  governmentally 
controlled  under  that  country's  "  Crisis  "  legislation.  As  a  result  some  uncer- 
tainty exists  and  the  immediate  outlook  is  clouded.  It  will  probably  continue 
to  be  so  until  such  time  as  the  large  surplus  has  been  liquidated. 

Farina  is  required,  of  course,  only  in  powdered  form.  Packing  is  done  in 
2-cwt.  bags,  and  sales  are  conducted  either  through  brokerage  houses,  which  sell 
on  a  commission  basis,  or  through  merchants  buying  on  their  own  account. 

Canadian  potato  flour  would  be  free  of  customs  duty  on  importation  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  foreign  product  is  subject  to  a  tariff  of  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Samples  of  Dutch  farina  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  are  available  for  inspection  by  interested  Canadian  firms. 

MARKET  FOR  MEDICINAL  ROOTS  AND  BARKS  IN  LONDON 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  November  15,  1934. — In  London  there  are  a  number  of  firms  acting 
as  brokers  and  importers  of  medicinal  roots,  barks  and  herbs  which  they  receive 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  are  distributed  by  them  to  the  various 
drug  houses  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  Recently  their  market  has 
been  curtailed  by  regulations  in  Germany  which  render  export  to  that  country 
difficult.  This  feature,  along  with  certain  other  factors,  has  exercised  a  depress- 
ing influence  on  market  prices  this  year. 

Of  the  relatively  few  medicinal  plants  supplied  from  Canada,  senega  root 
is  probably  the  most  important.  Canada  is  the  sole  source  of  supply,  and  in 
1933,  according  to  Canadian  statistics,  shipped  to  this  country  some  69,775 
pounds  valued  at  $21,284.  This  is  one  of  the  products  which  has  shown  a 
marked  decline  in  price  during  the  past  season.   The  price  at  present  is  stated 
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to  be  about  24  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  This  low  value  is  attributed  to  the  falling 
away  of  the  continental  market,  and  the  fact  that  the  drug  houses  are  well 
stocked  for  their  requirements.  Any  additional  needs  are  met  by  buying  in 
small  quantities  from  London  stocks.  Goods  are  received  on  consignment  of 
two  or  three  tons  at  a  time,  or  purchased  outright.  Certain  firms  have  com- 
plained that  they  have  experienced  difficulty  in  receiving  goods  at  the  time 
scheduled  in  their  London  Contract.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  interests  of 
all  parties,  Canadian  companies  must  be  able  to  ship  at  the  time  they  have 
agreed  upon  and  in  the  quantities  specified.  The  latitude  allowed  by  the  Lon- 
don Contract  on  both  these  points  is  very  narrow  and  enables  buyers  to  refuse 
shipments  if  stipulations  are  not  carefully  and  promptly  met. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  to  senega  root  is  cascara  bark,  procured  in  fair 
quantities  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The 
marketing  of  the  product,  with  few  exceptions,  takes  place  through  United  States 
shippers  in  Tacoma  or  New  York.  There  are  no  figures  as  to  the  quantities 
imported,  but  one  London  firm  has  estimated  that  imports  should  total  about 
400  tons  annually.  The  prevailing  price  at  the  time  of  writing  for  new  peel  is 
from  £28  10s.  to  £29  10s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  The  bark  increases  in  value  with  age, 
but  most  firms  here  prefer  to  import  the  new  peel  and  age  it  themselves.  The 
product  is  usually  shipped  to  this  country  in  100-pound  bags.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  importers,  a  Canadian  broker  or  firm  of  financial  responsibility  capable  of 
guaranteeing  shipments  might  seriously  interest  themselves  in  the  marketing  of 
the  bark. 

Small  quantities  of  balsam  are  imported.  That  coming  from  South 
America,  being  of  better  quality  than  the  North  American  type,  is  used  for 
cough  mixtures,  while  the  latter  is  used  partly  for  medicinal  purposes  and 
partly  for  mechanical  purposes  in  the  printing  and  lithographing  trades.  Bal- 
sam is  never  bought  forward,  but  is  purchased  subject  to  test  in  this  country  on 
the  basis  of  B.P.A.  standards.  The  type  of  balsam  required  is  a  bright  not  too 
viscous  liquid.  Present  prices  are  stated  to  be  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  pound 
c.i.f.   It  is  packed  in  two  40-pound  tins  to  a  case. 

Other  products  for  which  there  is  a  small  market  and  which  may  be  sup- 
plied from  Canada  are  as  follows: — 

Snake  Root. — Value  given  as  about  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  c.i.f.,  or  Is.  6d.  duty  paid. 

Hemlock. — Market  price  about  V2d.  per  lb. 

Grindelia  Robusta. — At  present  purchased  from  San  Francisco  in  1-ton  lots,  at  a  price 
of  about  £1  per  100  lbs. 

Yerba  Santa  Herb. — Bought  from  the  United  States  at  about  3d.  per  lb.  c.i.f. 

Hydrastis  Root  or  Golden  Seal  Root. — A  few  firms  expressed  a  mild  interest  in  receiv- 
ing consignments  of  a  few  hundred  pounds. 

A  full  list  of  other  herbs  dealt  with  by  the  London  market  has  been  sent 
forward  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  interested  shippers. 

These  plants  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  when  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  while  they  are  allowed  in  duty  free  from  Empire  countries.  Any 
interested  firms  are  requested  to  send  samples,  c.i.f.  prices  and  some  indication 
as  to  quantities  available  for  shipment,  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
London. 

HOUSING  AND  HEALTH  EXHIBITION  IN  GLASGOW 

A.  T.  Seaman,  Assistant  Exhibition  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  November  7,  1934. — The  1934  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition, 
promoted  by  the  Glasgow  Corporation,  was  held  at  Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgow,  from 
October  3  to  27. 

A  Canadian  section,  organized  by  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition 
Commission  in  co-operation  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgowj 
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covered  an  area  of  1,800  square  feet  and  comprised  exhibits  of  seven  representa- 
tive importers  of  products  of  the  Dominion.  These  included  electric  washing 
machines,  ironers,  etc.;  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  soups,  tomato  juice  and 
catsup;  sauces  and  pickles;  honey  and  maple  products;  table  jellies;  and 
breakfast  cereals.  In  addition  there  was  a  display  of  the  principal  commercial 
timbers  of  Canada.  Counter  space  was  provided  for  the  sale  of  samples  of  food 
products. 

Some  weeks  before  the  exhibition  opened,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the 
retail  traders  of  Glasgow  inviting  their  co-operation  in  compiling  a  retail 
stockists'  list  of  Canadian  food  products  for  distribution  to  visitors  to  the  Cana- 
dian section.  From  the  replies  received  to  this  letter  a  list  containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  sixty-two  Glasgow  retailers  of  Canadian  products  was  com- 
piled, and  the  assistants  in  tbe  Canadian  section  were  thus  in  a  position  to  refer 
purchasers  of  samples  to  their  nearest  retailer  for  further  supplies. 

The  representatives  in  attendance  at  each  of  the  individual  exhibitors' 
stands  expressed  themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with  the  amount  of  business 
they  had  secured  by  direct  sales  to  the  public  and  with  the  number  of  inquiries 
received.  The  results  obtained  from  the  sale  of  samples  by  the  Canadian 
Government  Exhibition  Commission  were  also  very  encouraging.  The  range  of 
samples  for  sale  included  fresh  apples;  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  soups, 
tomato  juice,  salmon,  lobster,  and  sardines;  breakfast  cereals;  macaroni  pro- 
ducts; cheese;  honey;  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar;  table  jellies;  marsh- 
mallows;  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  A  total  of  40,855  samples  was  distributed,  this 
being  the  largest  distribution  made  at  any  one  exhibition  up  to  the  present. 

This  exhibition  was  well  supported  by  the  public,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  13,000. 


TRADE  OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  IN  1933 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  November  8,  1934. — The  Presidency  of  the  British  Virgin 
Islands  includes  the  islands  of  Tortola,  Anegada,  Virgin  Gorda,  Salt  Island, 
Peter  Island,  Jost  Van  Dykes,  and  several  uninhabited  islands.  The  group, 
which  have  an  estimated  population  of  5,360  and  an  area  of  67  square  miles, 
forms  a  part  of  the  Colony  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  lying  northwest  of  the 
American  Virgin  Islands,  and  approximately  60  miles  east  of  Puerto  Rico.  There 
is  no  direct  steamship  service  to  the  presidency,  and  the  trade  of  the  islands  is 
carried  on  largely  with  the  neighbouring  American  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Lee- 
ward Islands. 

The  total  trade  for  the  past  three  years  is  as  hereunder: — 

1933  1932  1931 

Imports   £  7,932  £  9,402  £  8,967 

Exports   8,052  7,501  8,222 

Total   £15,984  £16,903  £17,189 

The  chief  imports  of  the  presidency  during  1933  were:  flour,  £1,625  (£1,439 
in  1932);  lumber,  £719  (£601);  whisky,  £433  (£961);  unrefined  sugar,  £429 
(£630) ;  cotton  manufactures,  £356  (£527) ;  beer  and  ale,  £352  (£383) ;  boots 
and  shoes,  £167  (£170) ;  lard  and  larcl  substitutes,  £167  (£156) ;  hardware,  £165 
(£131) ;  and  butter  and  butter  substitutes,  £150  (£168). 

Canada  supplied  imports  valued  at  £1,446  in  1933  and  £1,172  in  1932.  This 
total  was  made  up  chiefly  of  flour,  imports  of  this  commodity  amounting  to  1,622 
bags  of  196  pounds  valued  at  £1,391  in  1933  and  1,420  bags  valued  at  £1,086  in 
the  previous  year.    Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £1,399  in 
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1933  and  £1,318  in  1932,  while  the  United  States  was  credited  with  imports 
valued  at  £1,295  and  £1,913  in  the  same  two  years.  Other  foreign  countries, 
principally  the  American  Virgin  Islands,  supplied  imports  amounting  to  £2,313 
in  1933  and  £2,626  in  1932,  and  other  British  possessions,  mainly  the  Leeward 
Islands,  supplied  imports  valued  at  £1,479  in  1933  and  £2,373  in  1932. 

The  presidency's  exports  are  almost  entirely  consigned  to  the  American 
V'irgin  Islands  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  the  principal  items  being:  cattle,  £4,722 
in  1933  and  £4,407  in  1932;  charcoal,  £1,044  (£692);  mules,  £451  (£49);  fresh 
fruit,  £257  (£261);  sweet  potatoes,  £220  (£260);  and  bananas,  £174  (£213). 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  SWEDEN  IN  1933 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

(One  Swedish  krona  equals  $0-268  Canadian  at  par) 

Oslo,  November  7,  1934. — Preliminary  trade  statistics  of  Sweden  for  the 
calendar  year  1933,  which  have  recently  been  published,  indicate  a  decline  in 
value  from  the  previous  year  of  slightly  over  5  per  cent  for  imports  and  an 
increase  of  over  7  per  cent  for  exports — viz.  from  1,154,864,000  kronor  to  1,095,- 
889,000  kronor  for  the  former  and  from  947,398,000  kronor  to  1,078,665,000 
kronor  for  the  latter.  Up  to  the  end  of  1933  the  reduction  from  the  peak  year 
of  1929,  when  imports  were  valued  at  1,782,584,000  kronor  and  exports  at  1,812,- 
307.000  kronor,  has  been  about  40  per  cent  in  each  case  for  imports  and  exports. 


IMPORT  TRADE 


An  examination  of  the  important  statistical  groups  shows  that  the  declines 
in  imports  during  1933  were  principally  in  the  following:  — 


Vegetable  products  

Fats,  oils  and  wax  of  animal  or  vegetable  sources 

Preserved  foodstuffs,  spirits,  tobacco,  etc  

Wood  products,  etc  

Pulp,  pulpwood,  paper,  etc  

Textiles  

Shoes,  hats,  umbrellas,  artificial  flowers,  etc.  . . 

Stone  products,  glass,  etc  

Precious  metals  and  metal  products  

Machines,  electrical  material,  etc  

Transportation  equipment  

There  were  slight  increases  in  imports  of  minerals,  chemicals  and  chemical 
products,  rubber  balata  and  caoutchouc,  metals  and  metal  products,  weapons  and 
ammunition,  and  unclassified  products. 


1932 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Value  in  1,000  Kronor 

Decline 

190,265 

173,383 

8.8 

31,664 

23,366 

26.2 

74,829 

60,123 

19.6 

12,449 

10,447 

16.00 

13.170 

12,722 

3.4 

213,707 

198,636 

7.0 

12,305 

10,232 

16.8 

19,607 

17,458 

10.7 

2,586 

1,924 

27.1 

69,395 

63,432 

8.5 

22,103 

21,382 

3.2 

TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

Of  the  total  imports  during  1933,  79-64  per  cent  originated  in  Europe, 
almost  the  same  percentage  as  for  each  of  the  previous  two  years,  the  compara- 
tive figures  being  79-70  in  1932  and  79-79  in  1931.  About  one-quarter  of  one 
per  cent  reduction  from  the  figures  for  1932  is  shown  in  imports  from  North  and 
South  America,  from  18-51  per  cent  to  18-24  per  cent.  Of  the  total  import! 
from  this  source  in  1933  valued  at  198,949,000  kronor,  112,565,000  kronor  is 
credited  to  the  United  States.  For  British  North  America — which  includes 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  Bermudas,  and  the  British  West  Indies — the  per* 
centage  is  0-39  as  compared  with  0-95  in  1932,  there  being  a  reduction  in  value 
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from  11,032,000  kronor  in  the  former  to  4,224,000  kronor  in  the  latter  year — 
almost  all  from  Canada.  Germany  easily  retained  first  place  with  28-25  per 
cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with  29-32  per  cent  in  1932.  The  effects  of  the 
exchange  position  and  of  the  Anglo-Swedish  Trade  Treaty  of  1933  are  only 
slightly  indicated  in  the  imports  from  Great  Britain,  shipments  from  that  country 
being  valued  at  195,115,000  kronor  (17-88  per  cent)  as  compared  with  193,- 
585,000  kronor  (16-76  per  cent)  during  1932.  The  United  States  followed  with 
10-32  per  cent  (10-81  per  cent  in  1932) ;  Denmark,  5-66  per  cent  (6-31) ;  Hol- 
land, 4-43  per  cent  (4-08);  Norway,  3-92  per  cent  (3-33);  Poland,  3-24  per 
cent  (3-62) ;  Argentina,  3-04  per  cent  (3-31) ;  and  Brazil,  2-81  per  cent  (2-27). 
Imports  from  France,  which  have  been  declining  steadily  during  the  past  four 
years,  fell  further  during  1933.  From  sixth  position  in  1931  France  has  been 
reduced  to  tenth,  with  imports  valued  at  28,988,000  kronor  (2-65  per  cent)  as 
compared  with  30,202,000  kronor  (2-62  per  cent)  in  1932  and  48,712,000  kronor 
(3-41  per  cent)  in  1931.  British  North  America  ranks  twenty-first  as  a  source 
of  supply  compared  with  sixteenth  in  1932. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  value  of  imports  credited  to  each  of  the 
first  ten  countries  of  importance  supplying  the  Swedish  market  during  1933,  as 
well  as  those  from  British  North  America;  comparative  figures  for  1932  and 
1931  are  also  shown: — 


1933 

1932 

1931 

Values 

in  1,000 

Kronor 

  308,237 

338,566 

472,464 

  195,115 

193,585 

200,511 

  112,565 

124,842 

178,126 

  61,750 

72,871 

87,145 

Holland  

  48,317 

47,088 

60,561 

  42,743 

38,477 

40,054 

Poland  

  35,419 

41,797 

43,468 

  33,151 

38,219 

41,465 

  30,643 

26,191 

29,710 

  28,988 

30,202 

48,712 

..  .  .  ..  4,224 

11,032 

6,527 

SWEDISH  SYSTEM  OF  IMPORT  STATISTICS 

For  all  imports  into  Sweden  the  trade  statistics  are  based  on  declared  c.i.f. 
values;  figures  for  countries  shown  as  sharing  in  the  trade  are  only  correct  if 
the  country  of  origin  is  that  from  which  the  goods  were  shipped  directly  to  a 
Swedish  port.  Accordingly  the  statistics  cannot  be  regarded  as  accurate  in  the 
case  of  any  country  which,  because  of  difficulties  of  transportation  or  where  it 
is  expedient  to  use  other  countries  as  centres  of  distribution,  may  be  forced  to 
ship  goods  via  such  other  countries.  This  situation  is  particularly  applicable  to 
Canada,  whence  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shipments  are  routed  via  New 
York,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  or  Copenhagen,  or  via  British  ports.  For 
such  Canadian  commodities  as  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  salted  salmon  this  con- 
dition generally  obtains. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Figures  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the  trade  of  Canada 
with  Sweden  for  the  calendar  year  1933  show  exports  to  the  total  value  of 
$2,630,400  and  imports  worth  $704,193  as  compared  with  $2,385,789  and  $879,- 
476  respectively  in  1932.  At  the  par  rate  of  exchange  these  exports  to  Sweden 
would  have  totalled  9,781,044  kronor  in  1933  as  compared  with  8,851,277  kronor 
in  1932,  while  the  values  of  imports  would  be  equivalent  to  2,612,556  kronor  and 
3,262,856  kronor  respectively.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  during 
the  entire  year  of  1933,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  last  quarter  of  1931  and  the 
full  year  1932,  the  Swedish  krona  was  at  a  discount.  This  discount  has  varied 
greatly  in  terms  of  gold  throughout  the  periods  under  review — from  25  to  38  per 
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cent  during  1932  and  from  38  to  42  per  cent  during  1933.  Canadian  funds  have 
also  fluctuated  widely  during  these  years,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  exports 
from  Canada  to  Sweden,  particularly  those  of  wheat,  were,  following  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  gold  standard  by  the  United  States  in  April,  1933,  sold  on  either  a 
gold  dollar  or  gold  franc  basis. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  imports  from  British  North  America,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Swedish  statistics,  may  be  attributed  largely  to  four  main  factors: 
(1)  the  exchange  position;  (2)  the  continued  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
Sweden's  most  important  import  from  Canada;  (3)  the  curtailment  of  imports 
of  wheat  by  virtue  of  the  system  of  milling  regulations  in  Sweden,  which  has 
steadily  curtailed  the  amount  of  foreign  wheat  allowed  to  be  mixed  with  domestic 
wheat  for  milling;  and  (4)  the  deepening  of  the  depression,  which  reached  its 
height  during  1933  in  Sweden,  reducing  materially  the  country's  buying  power 
abroad,  which  in  turn  contributed  to  the  development  of  domestic  industry  and 
the  strong  11  Made  in  Sweden  "  campaign,  which  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  the  import  trade  from  all  countries  during  the  past  three  years. 

ITALIAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  November  9,  1934. — On  December  31,  1933,  the  gold  reserve  of  the 
Bank  of  Italy  was  7,397  million  lire;  on  September  30  of  the  present  year  this 
had  been  reduced  to  6,240  million  lire.  Italy's  only  large  foreign  obligation  is  in 
an  American  bond  issue  of  350  million  dollars,  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
been  already  repaid.  It  is  reported  that  this  issue  will  soon  be  converted  into  a 
lira  issue  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

Italy's  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  at  the  end  of  September  stood  at 
1,803-8  million  lire  as  against  1,066-9  million  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1933. 
Exports  of  textiles  have,  on  the  whole,  shrunk  heavily.  There  have  been  heavy 
falls  in  exports  of  raw  silk  and  cotton  fabrics;  shipments  of  rayon,  however, 
have  increased  to  18,176  metric  tons  as  against  10,961  a  year  ago. 

In  reviewing  the  general  economic  system  at  a  great  industrial  rally  held  in 
Rome  on  October  15,  when  the  newly  elected  officers  of  the  forty-five  national 
federations  and  of  the  2,104  provincial  and  interprovincial  syndicates  affiliated  j 
to  the  Fascist  Confederation  of  Industrialists  met  in  the  presence  of  Signor  Mus- 
solini, Dr.  Alberto  Pirelli,  of  the  well-known  rubber  company,  said: — 

The  world  is  producing  and  consuming  much  more  than  it  did  even  twenty  years  ago,  j 
during  a  period  now  looked  back  on  as  prosperous.  And  this  is  an  index  'to  the  progress 
achieved,  thanks  to  modern  technical  science.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  there  has  been  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  the  average  annual  per  capita  consumption  of  meat,  accompanied  by  increased 
consumption  of  fish,  dairy  products,  and  many  other  goods,  showing  a  real  improvement  of 
living  standards.  In  the  five  years  preceding  the  war,  per  capita  food  supplies  averaged  in 
Italy  393  kilos  valued  at  845  present-day  lire  per  annum;  in  the  five-year  period  1928-32 
supplies  rose  to  523  kilos  valued  at  1,310  lire.  The  increase  in  real  wages  since  the  war 
exceeds  the  present  ratio  between  employed  and  unemployed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  workers  by  social  insurances  and  the  many  forms  of  welfare  work  under- 
taken by  the  regime,  while  the  working  day  has  been  reduced  from  ten  and  even  twelve  hours 
to  eight.  The  remuneration  on  capital  is  the  one  item  for  which  .there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment, as  it  still  fluctuates  around  a  general  average  of  5  per  cent;  and  this  is  natural,  for 
the  immediate  advantages  secured  to  a  manufacturer  by  technical  and  administrative  improve- 
ments which  reduce  costs  are,  after  a  short  time,  levelled  down  by  competition,  the  pressure 
of  the  consuming  markets,  and  the  demands  of  labour. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  to  relieve  unemployment  is  the 
Italian  new  forty-hour  workers'  week. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  gold  bloc  in  Brussels,  it  was  proposed  that 
those  countries  on  the  gold  basis  should  draw  closer  together  in  trade,  and 
increase  their  mutual  exchanges  by  10  per  cent. 
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The  Italian  wheat  crop  this  year  is  only  63,327,700  quintals  or  232,602,642 
bushels,  and  there  will  be  a  need  for  increased  importations.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Canada  will  benefit,  as  Canadian  exchanges  with  Italy  have  been  falling 
during  the  year. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

xVccording  to  the  official  Italian  statistics,  imports  from  Canada  during  the 
January-August  period  of  1934  were  valued  at  22,666,734  lire  ($1,904,006)  as 
against  38,905,381  lire  ($3,268,052)  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  a 
decrease  of  41-7  per  cent. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  official  Italian  statistics,  shows  the 
quantities  of  the  principal  types  of  merchandise  imported  into  Italy  from  Canada 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1933  and  1934: — 


Commodity 

Unit 

1934 

1933 

Codfish  

33,868 

26,355 

2.686 

3,077 

Fish,  preserved  in  oil,  or  otherwise  ,  . 

1,737 

Wheat  

23,344 

44,876 

13,067 

41,532 

67,765 

1,939 

8M3 

12,809 

2,068 

128 

363 

19 

23 

21 

35 

34,273 

43,771 

2,911 

10,853 

Films  

5,559 

19,734 

UNITED  STATES  TOBACCO  FORECASTS,  1934-35 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  November  19,  1934. — Provided  tobacco  production  in  1935 
is  held  in  line  with  requirements,  the  outlook  for  most  types  of  tobacco  is  for 
reduced  stocks  next  year.  With  a  large  percentage  of  the  tobacco  acreage  of  the 
United  States  for  1934-35  under  contract  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  it  is  evident  that  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  together  with 
any  extension  or  modification  of  the  Tobacco  Control  Act,  must  be  considered 
as  a  principal  factor  in  determining  acreage  and  production  in  1935.  Improved 
tobacco  prices  have  in  the  past  usually  caused  large  increases  in  production  with 
consequent  lower  prices  the  following  year.  However,  with  control  measures  in 
force,  this  may  be  obviated  in  1935.  Certainly  with  the  present  tobacco  stocks, 
a  general  expansion  of  production  does  not  appear  justified  next  year. 

ACREAGE  AND  YIELD 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  on  August  1  a  total 
production  of  1,041,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  for  1934,  and  this  was  amended 
in  their  September  report  to  1,078,000,000  pounds. 

The  total  tobacco  acreage  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1934  is  estimated 
at  1,364,500  acres,  which  is  the  smallest  total  acreage  in  that  country  since  1921 
and  the  second  smallest  since  1914.  Preliminary  estimates  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  yields  above  average  for  most  types  of 
tobacco  as  a  result  of  favourable  weather  conditions.  The  average  yield  for 
all  types  combined  is  estimated  at  800  pounds  per  acre,  which  is  higher  than  any 
yield  for  the  last  eleven  years. 

CONSUMPTION 

Throughout  the  years  of  the  depression,  cigarette  and  cigar  consumption  has 
very  materially  decreased,  while  pipe  smoking  and  the  use  of  hand-rolled  cigar- 
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ettes  has  increased.  It  is  also  noted  that  the  consumption  of  snuff  as  well  as 
of  chewing  tobacco  has  continued  to  decline,  although  it  has  no  relation  with 
the  years  of  depression.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  all  classes  of  tobacco  production,  particularly  cigarettes  and 

C^arS-  EXPORTS 

From  1919  to  1929  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  production  of  the  United 
States  was  exported.  For  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30,  1930,  exports 
totalled  688,000,000  pounds,  from  which  level  exports  dropped  successively  to 
640,000,000  pounds  for  the  crop  year  1930-31,  480,000,000  pounds  for  1931-32, 
and  437,000,000  pounds  for  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30,  1933.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  exports  in  the  later  years  were  materially  affected 
by  the  short  crop  of  1932.  For  the  twelve  months  ending  September,  1934, 
exports  amounted  to  only  500,000.000  pounds,  equivalent  to  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  1933  production. 

American  tobaccos  are  continuing  to  meet  with  increased  competition  in 
foreign  markets,  and  a  large  quantity  formerly  purchased  from  the  United 
States  has  been  replaced,  particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  supplies  of 
Empire  origin.  The  production  of  tobacco  in  seven  countries,  including  Canada, 
which  prior  to  1914  imported  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  leaf  tobacco 
of  the  United  States,  increased  from  an  average  of  250,000,000  pounds  for  the 
three  years  1918  to  1920  to  451,000,000  pounds  for  the  three  years  1930  to  1932. 
Two  of  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  decreased  exports  of  United  States 
tobacco  are  unfavourable  exchange  rates  and  policies  of  Government  tobacco 
monopoly. 

FLUE- CURED  TOBACCO  TYPES 

Of  special  interest  to  Canadian  growers  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  the  fact 
that  a  moderate  increase  in  United  States  acreage  is  in  prospect  in  order  that 
production  may  be  brought  in  line  with  consumption,  thus  maintaining  a  total 
supply  for  the  1935-36  marketing  year  similar  to  that  available  for  this  season. 

Stocks  of  flue-cured  in  the  United  States  on  July  1  were  estimated  at 
770,000,000  pounds,  coupled  with  foreign  stocks  of  United  States  flue-cured  of 
580,000,000  pounds;  the  total  carry-over  into  the  present  marketing  season 
amounted  to  about  1,350,000,000  pounds.  This  carry-over,  combined  with  the 
October  1  estimates  of  the  1934  production  of  545,000,000  pounds,  makes  the 
total  supply  of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  for  the  current  season  1,895,- 
000,000  pounds.  This  total  is  4J  per  cent  below  the  supply  a  year  earlier  and 
10  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
world  carry-over  as  estimated  July  1,  1934,  is  placed  at  105,000,000  pounds 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  as  a  result  of  the  large  United  States  crop  of  1933. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, estimate  that  the  total  world  consumption  of  flue-cured  tobacco  during 
1934-35  will  be  about  630,000,000  pounds.  It  is  therefore  estimated  that  world 
stocks  on  July  1  next  year  will  be  about  1,265,000,000  pounds  or  6-4  per  cent 
below  those  of  July  1,  1934.  Therefore  a  crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  1935 
equal  to  that  of  1934  would  make  a  total  world  supply  for  the  succeeding  year 
of  about  1,800,000,000  pounds  or  about  5  per  cent  below  that  of  July  1,  1934. 

Exports  of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  during  1933-34  totalled  380,- 
000,000  pounds,  representing  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  over  the  exports  a  year 
earlier  and  14  per  cent  over  two  years  earlier.  Prices  obtained  to  October  1 
for  this  year's  crop  were  at  the  most  favourable  figure  in  more  than  a  decade. 

FIRE -CURED  TOBACCO 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  the  production  of 
fire-cured  tobacco  in  the  United  States  in  1934  at  121,628,000  pounds.  This  is 
the  smallest  crop  on  record,  and  is  materially  less  than  world  consumption  for 
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the  1933-34  season.  This  crop  is  below  world  consumption,  and  stocks  of  these 
types  a  year  hence  will  show  a  sizeable  reduction  from  present  levels. 

Combining  the  estimates  of  fire-cured  tobacco,  for  domestic-  and  foreign- 
cured  stocks,  and  adding  the  estimated  domestic  production  this  current  year, 
there  will  be  a  total  supply  of  United  States  fire-cured  of  approximately  470,- 
000,000  pounds  for  the  1934-35  season.  This  is  about  2  per  cent  less  than  last 
year  and  35  per  cent  below  the  level  of  ten  years  ago.  Total  consumption  of 
United  States  fire-cured  tobacco  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1934,  is  esti- 
mated at  134,000,000  pounds.  Foreign  trade  has  declined  rapidly  since  1923, 
owing  to  increasing  competition  of  foreign  tobacco  and  to  changes  in  consumer 
preferences. 

The  views  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  that  the  outlook  for  fire- 
cured  tobacco  in  1935  depends  upon  the  disposition  made  of  the  excess  produc- 
tion of  some  producers  of  the  quantity  allotted  under  contract.  If  this  excess  is 
destroyed,  the  supply  situation  will  have  been  so  improved  by  1935  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  crop  somewhat  less  than  that  of  1934  will  restore  supplies  to  their 
normal  relationship  with  consumption. 

BURLEY 

The  outstanding  factor  as  regards  United  States  Burley  tobacco  is  the 
enormous  carry-over  to  date.  At  the  end  of  1933  there  was  a  total  supply  of 
1,118,000,000  pounds  available,  the  equivalent  of  about  four  years'  consumption 
requirements.  This  year  there  appears  to  date  to  be  a  total  supply  of  1,135,- 
000,000  pounds,  which  would  indicate  there  must  be  a  decrease  in  acreage  in 
1935.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Burley  growers  who  signed  contracts  with  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  this  year  have  produced  in  excess  of 
their  quota  and  the  method  of  disposing  of  this  excess  tobacco,  as  in  the  case  of 
fire-cured,  will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  outlook. 

CIGAR-LEAF  TOBACCO 

October  1  estimates  indicate  a  1934  crop  of  cigar  tobacco  of  70,569,000 
pounds.  This  is  the  smallest  crop  reported  for  cigar  tobacco  districts  since  1869. 
Production  of  filler  types  for  1934  is  estimated  at  36,155,000  pounds,  binder  types 
at  27.431,000  pounds,  and  wrapper  types  at  6,983,000  pounds.  Approximately 
92  per  cent  of  the  growers  operated  in  1934  under  adjustment  contracts  with  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Under  the  terms  of  these  contracts, 
the  reductions  made  in  acreage  in  1934  may  be  continued  in  1935. 

CHILEAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  November  5,  1934. — The  three  commodities  of  most  importance  to 
Chile  in  its  export  trade  and  reflected  thereby  in  its  internal  position  are  nitrate, 
copper,  and  wool.  The  nitrate  situation  is  more  favourable  since  creditor  coun- 
tries have  been  liquidating  their  frozen  credits  by  making  additional  purchases 
of  this  commodity.  The  eleven  compensation  treaties  into  which  Chile  has 
entered  with  as  many  countries  have  aided  nitrate  sales.  In  so  far  as  copper  is 
concerned,  the  situation  is  somewhat  different  in  that  interest  in  this  world 
commodity  has  declined,  resulting  in  present  low  prices  at  both  New  York  and 
London.  In  contrast,  Chilean  copper  production  has  increased,  having 
amounted  to  23,000  tons  in  August  of  this  year,  which  almost  corresponds  to  the 
average  level  of  production  in  1928.  The  prices  of  different  classes  of  wool  have 
declined  between  20  and  25  per  cent  from  April  to  August,  while  the  price  of 
crude  wool  from  the  Magellan  territory  has  dropped  30  per  cent. 
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DOMESTIC  TRADE 

Production  of  manufactured  goods  registered  a  rise  of  6-4  points  during 
August,  the  latest  period  for  which  returns  are  as  yet  available.  With  this  rise 
a  level  has  been  reached  that  has  only  been  surpassed  in  some  months  of  1929 
and  1930,  and  in  November,  1932.  The  labour  market  has  continued  its  recovery 
and  the  amount  of  unemployment  is  almost  negligible.  The  nominal  value  of 
wages  has  reached  the  level  at  which  it  stood  early  in  1931.  The  real  purchas- 
ing value  is  increasing  at  present  approximately  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
nominal  value,  but  the  discrepancy  of  about  30  per  cent  between  them  continues 
to  exist.  Only  as  individual  wages  are  increased  for  adjustment  to  the  depre- 
ciated purchasing  power  of  the  peso  in  the  internal  market  will  this  difference 
diminish.  The  cost  of  living  index  showed  a  very  slight  decline,  while  the  whole- 
sale price  index  is  at  about  the  same  level  as  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1933.    Retail  sales  have  fallen  slightly. 

BANKING  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Bank  advances  dropped  12-8  million  pesos  in  August  as  compared  with  the 
previous  month.  The  declining  tendency  of  shares  on  the  stock  market  con- 
tinued. These  principally  affected  those  shares  connected  with  mining  and  sheep- 
farming  and  are  a  reflection  of  the  foreign  copper  and  wool  prices.  Industrial 
shares  have  also  fallen,  while  some  rises  have  taken  place  in  those  pertaining 
to  banking,  gas,  and  electricity. 

The  monthly  average  of  imports  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  was 
14-6  million  pesos.  However,  July  imports  amounted  to  16-7  million  pesos,  and 
those  for  August  were  17-9  millions.  Machinery  and  textiles  formed  the  bulk  of 
these  groups,  accounting  for  the  rise  in  imports. 

BUILDING 

Building  activity  in  Santiago  is  almost  approaching  boom  conditions.  A 
new  impetus  has  been  given  it  by  the  government  plan  which  exempts  house 
construction  from  new  taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Applications  for  build- 
ing permits  have  reached  peak  figures  as  a  result  of  this  state  assurance.  The 
national  cement  industry  is  also  sharing  in  the  prosperity.  Home  ownership  is 
steadily  increasing  among  the  middle  and  private  employee  classes  in  Chile. 
This  the  Government  encourages  as  much  as  possible  by  state  propaganda  and 
generous  loan  facilities  through  the  various  "cajas."  A  consistent  policy  fol- 
lowed by  all  Chilean  Governments  since  the  war  has  been  the  determination  to 
create  a  middle  class  to  serve  as  a  buffer  between  the  powerful,  rich  land-owning 
minority  and  what  is  still  only  a  partially  educated  mass  of  workers. 

NETHERLANDS  INDIA  MARKET  FOR  SMOKED  HAMS 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  October  17,  1934. — Although  the  natives  of  Netherlands  India  are 
largely  Mohammedan  and  are  not  consumers  of  pork,  there  is  a  good  market  for 
smoked  hams  among  the  Chinese,  who  are  numerically  the  next  most  important 
racial  group  in  the  territory. 

Wild  pigs  are  still  numerous  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  raising 
of  swine  for  commercial  purposes  has  been  dormant  since  the  war,  when  high 
prices  made  it  profitable  to  cure  hams  locally.  Imports  of  hams  in  1931  totalled 
643  tons  ($273,000);  in  1932,  700  tons  ($351,000);  and  in  1933,  719  tons 
($310,000).  For  the  first  six  months  of  1934  total  imports  amounted  to  384  tons 
($151,500).  Australia  has  always  been  the  chief  source  of  supply — 67  per  ce  nt 
in  1931,  68  per  cent  in  1932  and  1933,  and  65  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1934— 
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followed  by  Holland  with  148  tons  ($77,000)  in  1931,  176  tons  ($94,000)  in  1933, 
and  95  tons  ($45,000)  in  the  first  six  months  of  1934.  In  1933  other  sources  of 
supply  were  Great  Britain  ($8,600),  Denmark  ($3,400),  Singapore  ($3,000), 
Germany  ($2,800),  and  Japan  ($888).  The  quantities  credited  to  Singapore  are 
not  of  Singapore  origin  but  have  been  transhipped  at  that  port  from  other  sources, 
chiefly  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  market  for  smoked  hams  in  Netherlands  India  is  larger  than  that  for 
cooked  hams;  this  is  the  kind  most  in  demand  by  the  Chinese.  Boiled  ham,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  consumed  principally  by  the  comparatively  small  European 
population. 

The  difficulty  about  obtaining  smoked  hams  from  Canada  in  the  past  has 
been  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  stand  the  long  sea  voyage  to  this  territory. 
A  trial  shipment  was  made  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  a  success,  owing 
partly  to  the  method  of  cure  and  partly  to  the  packing.  It  was  impossible  for 
meat  of  this  kind  to  be  kept  in  storage  here,  which  is  necessary  if  any  regular 
business  is  to  be  done.  A  mild-cured  ham  does  not  stand  the  climate  like  a  well- 
cured  one,  so  that  shippers  who  are  doing  business  here  confine  their  efforts  to 
the  latter.  These  have  been  coming  on  the  market  for  so  many  years  that  a 
taste  for  them  has  been  developed.  As  a  result  importers  insist  upon  well-cured 
varieties. 

PACKING 

Hams  from  Australia  are  packed  in  wood  wool  and  placed  in  clean  cotton 
gunny  sacks,  and  the  whole  packed  in  salt,  eight  or  ten  hams  to  the  case.  A 
recent  trial  shipment  of  hams  which  were  dipped  in  gelatine  was  made  from 
Canada  and  their  condition  upon  arrival  was  excellent.  The  appearance  was 
somewhat  spoiled  by  mould  on  the  outside  of  the  gelatine,  but  as  this  did  not 
penetrate  to  the  meat,  no  harm  was  done. 

The  duty  on  hams  entering  Netherlands  India  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  value  is  computed  on  the  weight  at  the  rate  of  1  fl.  per  kilo.  As  the  weight 
taken  is  the  gross  weight  of  the  case  including  the  packing,  a  considerable  saving 
In  duty  is  effected  with  gelatine-dipped  hams. 

As  price  is  the  all-important  factor  in  obtaining  business,  only  the  cheapest 
method  of  routing  should  be  employed.  Cold  storage  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
both  on  the  steamship  and  while  in  storage  in  Java,  the  hams  are  subject  to  the 
ordinary  every-day  temperature.  Importers  prefer  to  arrange  shipments  so  that 
they  do  not  require  to  carry  large  stocks  in  their  godowns.  This  factor  gives 
Australia  a  certain  advantage  owing  to  the  excellent  shipping  facilities  available. 

PRICES 

Generally  speaking,  the  lower  the  price  the  greater  the  volume  of  business 
done.  The  most  popular  hams  at  the  present  time  is  the  "  Pineapple  "  brand 
from  Australia.  Owing  to  extensive  advertising  and  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  known  on  the  market,  it  obtains  a  slight  premium.  At  to-day's  prices 
f  Pineapple  "  hams  are  selling  at  from  25  to  26  cents  Canadian  per  pound  c.i.f. 
Other  qualities  sell  at  from  22  to  23  cents  per  pound  c.i.f. 

The  Batavia  office  is  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  inquiries  from  local  importers 
for  supplies  from  Canada.  Prospective  importers  should  forward  a  trial  case  for 
experimental  purposes.  Great  care  should  be  taken  with  the  packing,  and  either 
the  gelatine-dipped  method  or  the  practice  followed  by  Australian  shippers 
should  be  employed.  Shipments  should  be  consigned  direct  to  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Batavia  with  best  c.i.f.  prices,  and  should  come 
forward  in  ordinary  cargo  space,  in  order  that  the  shipment  should  be  a  fair  test 
of  the  ability  of  the  hams  to  stand  the  long  sea  voyage.  This  office  should  be 
notified  by  air  mail  of  any  trial  shipments.  Should  these  be  satisfactory  and 
prices  competitive,  suitable  connections  can  be  established.  Six  or  eight  hams 
should  be  sufficient  for  a  thorough  test. 
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Twelve  Months  ending  October,  1934 

From 
United 
States 

S 

35,367,458 
10,231,540 
30,491,071 
15,528,386 
68,724,400 
17,570,307 
74,141,233 
16,142,178 
18,052,385 

286,248,958 
210,853,397 
278,463,855 

To  United 
States 

33,855,492 
17,307,836 
900,052 
104,357,997 
2,775,547 
23,984,667 
9,616,369 
5,835.861 
7,470,049 

206,103,870 
160,876,966 
178,611,596 

5,547,228 
4,660,366 
6,925,479 

ft  J  74,597,860 
(i)  45,316,065 
(i)  92,926,780 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

* 

21,008,732 
3,082,887 

38,053,328 
3,150,441 

18,400,556 
3,951,493 

13,711,494 
5,969,990 
5,880,681 

113,209,602 
94,968,726 
93,806,802 

To  United 
Kingdom 

129,553,578 
51,370,497 
2,245,954 
25,611,577 
8,327,302 
44,726,142 
2,015,892 
3,216,383 
2,420,030 

269,487,355 
197,897,966 
179,509,935 

899,246 
591,350 
990,031 

|! 

<u  ^ 

(e)  86,693,164 

If 

106,439,614 
20,209,251 
84,608,401 
20,553,058 
90,625,414 
24,369,571 

100,230,621 
27,625,187 
28,896,091 

503,557,208 
388,865,458 
473,084,805 

II 

-  immii 

638,225,939 
508,996,049 
515,990,951 

7,155,550 
5,966,617 
8,766,154 

(e)  141,824,281 
(e)  126,097,208 
(e)  51,672,300 

Seven  Months  ending  October,  1934 

From 
United 
States 

22,209,736 
5,368,266 
16,193,468 
9,053,955 
44,025,751 
10,535,090 
47,372,335 
10.132,390 
11,405,755 

176,296,746 
128,235,469 
149,930,127 

To  United 
States 

18,257,468 
9,293,922 
522.285 

63,671,385 
1,386,566 

14,179,841 
5,319,702 
3,023,411 
4,889,181 

120,543.761 
108,883,030 
91,106,464 

3,256,177 
2,616,742 
3,325,807 

(i)  52,496,808 
(i)  16,735,697 
(i)  55,437,856 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

s 

10,944,138 
1,742,243 

21,110,128 
1,936,424 

12,304,448 
2,723,811 
9,708,153 
3,609,604 
4,051,302 

68,130,251 
60,021,413 
51,518,742 

To  United 
Kingdom 

79,908,372 

30,122,796 
1,387,620 

15,786,490 
5,435,561 

28,683,383 
1,255,678 
1,822,793 
1,760,573 

166,163,266 
124,277,322 
110,740,375 

S23 
SIS 

(e)  98,584,475 
(e)  64,608,823 
(e)  59,755,375 

If 

S 

65,717,556 
11,758,631 
46,462,681 
12,174,335 
58  578  436 
15,218,i87 
65,337,041 
17,048,125 
18,680,505 

310,975,497 
241,216,914 
258,735,200 

4 

135,217,392 
45,548,779 
4,566,610 
94,732,477 
23,932,953 
56,174,686 
9.185,839 
7,657.480 
7,764,136 

384,780,352 
325.897,558 
290,701,464 

4,203,794 
3,359,568 
4,306,793 

(e)  78,008,649 
(e)  88,040,212 
(e)  36,273,057 

Month  of  October,  1934 

III 

i 

3,508,367 
762,939 
2,277,270 
1,468,237 
4,701,478 
1,560,266 
7,675,315 
1,595,480 
2,247,348 

25,796,700 
20,457,737 
20,604,212 

To  United 
States 

4,564,221 

1,379,975 
41.619 

9,359,784 
262,680 

1,611,970 
852,745 
324,524 
771,488 

19,169,006 
18,241,025 
13,383,445 

iis 
ISS 

(i)  6,220,589 
(i)  1,781,611 
(i)  6,812,176 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

~     ci     ~     ~  ~ 

10,972,699 
10,410,438 
8,277,513 

To  United 
Kingdom 

19,358,668 
5,134,593 
230,247 
2,542,082 
903  942 
3,748,860 
177,424 
277,061 
202,083 

32,574,960 
24,521,449 
26,886,091 

107,880 
60,543 
63,455 

(e)  21,710,141 
(e)  14,171,554 
(e)  18,672,033 

Total 
Imports 

10,631,687 
1,605,806 
6,253,644 
1,984,147 
6,770,434 
2,459,602 

10,546,019 
2,636,548 
4,340,917 

47,228,804 
41,070,259 
37,094,525 

Total 
Exports 

29,949,900 
7,650,150 
798,678 

14,402,485 
3,950,002 
7,373,362 
1,389,798 
1,047,524 
1,185,910 

ISI 

m 

565,074 
546,256 
534,279 

(e)  21,084,079 
(e)  19,964,726 
(e)  20,065,849 

I 

o 

3  * 
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MARKET  FOR  CARBON  BLACK  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 


Tokyo,  October  26,  1934. — The  demand  for  carbon  black  over  a  period  of 
years  has  shewn  an  annual  increase  owing  to  increased  activities  in  the  chemical 
and  allied  industries  of  Japan.  Until  1931  carbon  black  was  not  produced  within 
the  Empire,  but  in  November  of  that  year  the  Japan  Petroleum  Company  started 
its  manufacture  in  Formosa.  Although  local  production  has  shown  a  steady 
advance,  the  demand  has  been  so  great  that  the  domestic  supply  of  1,186  metric 
tons  in  1933  fell  short  of  the  total  requirements  by  about  60  per  cent. 

Imports  of  carbon  black  during  1933  amounted  to  3,766  metric  tons — an 
increase  of  54-5  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  1932  purchases — of  which  2,437 
tons  were  credited  to  the  United  States.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  1934 
a  total  of  1,632  metric  tons  were  purchased,  the  United  States  supplying  over  99 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

In  spite  of  the  general  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  yen  with  reference 
to  foreign  currencies,  the  selling  price  in  Japan  of  imported  carbon  black  has 
shown  an  annual  decline  since  the  products  of  the  Japan  Petroleum  Company 
appeared  on  the  market  in  any  volume.  The  domestic  product  undersells 
imported  carbon  black  by  from  2  to  3  sen  per  pound. 

Owing  to  the  construction  of  additional  plants  and  the  anticipated  entry 
into  this  industry  of  the  Japan  Industrial  Company,  Japanese  production  is  cer- 
tain to  increase.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  local  product  can  take  care 
of  only  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  requirements,  so  that  there  is  still  a 
good  market  here  for  shipments  from  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  other  sources  of  supply. 


Tokyo,  November  10,  1934. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
just  issued  the  final  statistics  for  all  prefectures,  according  to  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  this  year's  crop  of  wheat  in  Japan  will  total  46,875,740  bushels.  The 
rye  crop  is  estimated  at  30,558,401  bushels,  and  naked  barley  is  placed  at 
33,710,084  bushels.  Wheat  shows  a  17-9  per  cent  increase,  barley  a  decrease  of 
1-7  per  cent,  and  rye  an  increase  of  15-2  per  cent,  when  compared  with  the  actual 
1933  crops.  In  comparison  with  the  previous  five-year  average,  the  wheat  crop 
shows  an  increase  of  41-6  per  cent,  and  reductions  are  registered  in  the  barley 
and  rye  crops  of  5-8  per  cent  and  3-2  per  cent  respectively. 

Imports  of  wheat  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1934,  when  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1933,  show  a  decline  of  15-9  per  cent.  Shipments  from  Aus- 
tralia decreased  by  54-4  per  cent,  those  from  Canada  by  24-6  per  cent,  while 
purchases  in  the  United  States  increased  by  over  seventy-seven  times  those 
recorded  for  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year.  The  following  table  gives 
the  imports  in  short  tons,  together  with  the  countries  of  origin: — 


GRAIN  YIELD  AND  WHEAT  IMPORTS  OF  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 


1934  1933 


Australia  .  .  . 
United  States 
Canada. .   . . 
Other  


Short  Tons  Short  Tons 

167,807  367,695 

141,979  1.811 

68,800  91,277 

9,032  178 


Total 


387,618 


460,961 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  EXPORTERS  TO  NORTH  CHINA 

A.  K.  Doull,  Acting -Trade  Commissioner 

Tientsin,  October  29,  1934. — The  attention  of  this  office  has  been  called  on 
numerous  recent  occasions  to  the  inadequate  attention  given  by  many  Canadian 
firms  to  the  marking,  documentation  and  financing  of  shipments  to  this  market. 
In  an  effort  to  correct  this  situation,  the  following  statements  are  provided  for 
the  consideration  of  all  manufacturing  or  exporting  concerns  who  are  or  may 
be  interested  in  shipping  to  connections  in  North  China. 

CONSULAR  INVOICES 

Consular  invoices,  in  duplicate,  must  accompany  other  documents  covering 
shipments  valued  at  or  over  $200  local  currency  (roughly  $70  Canadian). 
These  invoices  are  obtainable  from  the  Chinese  Consul-General  in  Ottawa  or 
the  Chinese  Consul  in  Vancouver.  The  cost,  at  current  exchange  rates,  is  Can. 
$3.40.  This  charge,  however,  varies  according  to  the  exchange  relationship 
between  Customs  gold  units  and  the  Canadian  dollar. 

Failure  to  provide  these  invoices  in  all  cases  where  they  are  required  in- 
volves import  firms  in  considerable  difficulties  and  necessitates  the  payment  of 
substantial  deposits  pending  production  of  a  full  set  of  documents.  Every  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  annoyance  to  buyers  or  agents. 

SHIPPING  DOCUMENTS 

While  it  is  fully  appreciated  that  bills  of  lading  are,  at  times,  delayed 
in  the  mails  or  held  for  an  unnecessarily  long  period  by  banks,  every  possible 
attention  should  be  given  to  their  despatch  so  as  to  reach  consignees  at  least 
as  soon  as  the  goods  to  which  they  pertain.  Without  bills  of  lading,  consignees 
experience  great  difficulty  both  with  shipping  companies  and  customs  authori- 
ties, while  it  is  not  uncommon  for  uncovered  shipments  to  suffer  deterioration 
or  to  incur  extra  storage  charges. 

MARKING 

All  shipments  should  be  clearly  marked,  in  English,  "  Made  in  Canada," 
and,  in  addition  to  the  common  requirement  that  they  show  the  importers  mark 
or  initials,  must,  when  comprised  of  several  parcels  or  units,  be  numbered  con- 
secutively. 

ROUTING 

While  it  is  frequently  desirable  to  route  shipments  to  Tientsin  by  the  fastest 
available  trans-Pacific  vessels,  attention  may  also  be  given  to  facilities  offered 
by  alternative  lines.  Direct  transportation  from  Vancouver  to  Taku  Bar  (the 
ocean  port  of  Tientsin)  may  be  obtained,  for  example,  from  the  Ocean  Ship- 
ping Co.  Ltd.,  the  Tacoma  Oriental  Line,  and,  occasionally,  the  Blue  Funnel 
Line.  In  this  same  regard  it  should  be  noted  that  transhipment  from  C.P.R. 
vessels  or  others  which  do  not  call  at  Taku  Bar  will  normally  be  effected  at 
Kobe,  and  that  shipments  to  North  China  from  the  Pacific  coast  will  not  be 
carried  as  far  as  Shanghai. 

Firms  in  Eastern  Canada  who  may  be  interested  in  the  North  China  mar- 
ket should  consider  the  possibility  of  routing  shipments  via  Atlantic  coast  ports 
and  Panama  with  transhipment  at  Hongkong  or  Shanghai.  Provided  that 
deliveries  can  be  effected  as  required,  the  adoption  of  this  routing  may  be  found 
more  economical  than  the  more  direct  method  of  shipping  overland  to  Van- 
couver, although  the  time  of  transit  may  be  longer.   Any  saving  which  can  be 
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arranged  in  this  way  can  be  counted  as  of  considerable  value  in  consolidating 
and  extending  sales  in  this  territory.  The  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co.— (agents, 
McLean  Kennedy,  Ltd.,  Coristine  Bldg.,  Montreal)— operate  a  direct  monthly 
service  from  Montreal  in  summer  and  from  Saint  John,  N.B.,  in  winter  to 
Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny,  accepting  cargo  for  transhipment  to 
other  Chinese  and  Japanese  ports.  The  Isbrandsten  Moller  Line— (agents, 
Montreal  Shipping  Co.,  Montreal)— also  operate  a  direct  service  from  the  afore- 
mentioned Canadian  ports  to  Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines. 

BANK  DRAFTS 

It  is  customary  for  local  import  firms  to  specify,  with  orders,  the  bank 
through  which  they  prefer  to  make  payment.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  these  instructions  are  followed  implicitly  since,  as  between  Chinese  and 
foreign  banks,  there  are  considerable  differences  in  methods,  while  it  is  fre- 
quently inconvenient  also  for  a  firm  to  be  forced  to  deal  with  any  other  than 
their  own  bankers. 

INVOICES 

In  the  preparation  of  invoices,  it  is  recommended  that  contract  selling  prices 
only  should  be  shown.  Special  commissions  or  discounts  should  preferably 
be  indicated  by  separate  statements  attached  to  the  invoice. 

Particularly  in  the  case  of  mixed  shipments,  it  is  also  suggested  that  every 
possible  care  be  taken  to  indicate  on  invoices  the  numbers  of  packages  of  indi- 
vidual parts  of  the  shipment  as  well  as  the  net  and  gross  weights,  in  kilograms, 
and  the  measurements  in  centimetres  or  metres. 

The  closest  attention  to  the  above  points  and  to  all  other  details  given  in 
orders  received  from  local  import  firms  will  permit  the  transaction  of  business 
from  Canada  with  considerably  less  difficulty  than  has,  on  some  occasions,  been 
experienced  and  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  extension  of  the  goodwill  already 
enjoyed  by  numerous  Canadian  firms  throughout  the  local  import  community. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

TEXTILES 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1591  (July  28,  1934) ,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes 
that  the  British  Government  have  now  finally  approved  the  Order  in  Council 
which  renders  obligatory  the  marking  with  an  indication  of  origin  of  imported 
piece-goods,  ribbons,  and  certain  made-up  textile  articles. 

The  method  of  marking  stipulated  in  connection  with  the  various  commodi- 
ties covered  by  the  order  are  set  forth  in  the  following  schedule. 

Class  I 


Class  and  Description  of  Goods 
Woven  piece-goods,  wholly  or  partly  of 
cotton,  wool  (including  alpaca,  mohair, 
cashmere,  llama,  vicuna  and  camels'  hair), 
silk,  artificial  silk,  hemp,  flax  or  jute, 
whether  or  not  coated,  impregnated  or  in 
any  other  way  treated  or  operated  upon, 
but  not  including  goods  made  wholly  or 
mainly  of  reed,  rush,  straw  or  coir. 


Application  of  Indication  of  Origin 
Woven  into,  or  stamped  or  printed  either — 

(a)  Every  two  yards  on  the  selvedge;  or 

(b)  on  labels  securely  attached  to  each 
end  of  the  roll: 

Provided  that  where  any  goods  are  sold  from 
a  roll,  such  labels  must  remain  attached 
<to  any  roll  from  which  lengths  are  cut. 
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Class 

Class  and  Description  of  Goods 
Woven  ribbons,  wholly  or  partly  of  cotton, 
wool  (including  alpaca,  mohair,  cashmere, 
llama,  vicuna  and  camels'  hair),  silk,  arti- 
ficial silk,  hemp,  flax  or  jute,  whether  or 
not  coated,  impregnated,  or  in  any  other 
way  treated  or  operated  upon,  but  not  in- 
cluding goods  made  wholly  or  mainly  of 
reed,  rush,  straw  or  coir. 


// 

Application  of  Indication  of  Origin 
Either— 

(a)  Woven  into,  or  stamped  or  printed  on 

the  goods  every  two  yards;  or 
(6)  printed  or  stamped  in  a  contrasting 
colour  on  the  container  or  outside  wrap- 
ping of  each  package  and  also  on  the 
bobbin,  reel  or  similar  centre  (if  any). 
Provided  that  where  any  ribbons  are  sold 
or  exposed  for  sale  loose  (i.e.,  not  in  a 
container  or  wrapper  nor  on  a  bobbin,  reel 
or  similar  centre),  the  indication  of  origin 
may  be  woven  into  or  stamped  or  printed 
on  a  label  securely  attached  to  the  ribbon. 


Class  III 

Goods  of  the  following  descriptions  made  Either- 
wholly  or  mainly  of  the  goods  specified  in 
Classes  I  and  II  of  this  schedule : — 

(a)  Articles  for  the  table,  sideboard,  dress- 
ing table  or  the  like: 
Table  cloths;  carving  cloths  and  nap- 
kins: tea,  tr&y  and  supper  cloths; 
breakfast,  luncheon,  itea  and  dinner 
set;  bridge  sets;  runners;  sideboard 
covers;  table  centres;  d'oyleys;  table 
mats;  cosey  covers;  duchess  covers 
and  sets;  toilet  covers  and  sets;  cheval 
sets;  washstand  sets;  squares,  ovals, 
rounds  and  oblongs. 

(6)  Articles  of  bedding: 

Sheets ;  pillow  cases ;  bolster  covers ;  bol- 
ster sets;  bedspreads;  blankets; 
quilts,  counterpanes  and  other  bed 
coverings;  valances  and  valance  sets; 
sheet,  bolster  and  pillow  shams. 

(c)  Kitchen  cloths;  glass  and  other  polish- 

ing cloths;  dusters. 

(d)  Towels. 

(e)  Other  articles: 
Flags;  handerchiefs ;  scarves,  veils;  muf- 
flers and  shawls;  travelling  rugs; 
coverlets  and  wrappers;  chair  and  sofa 
backs;  cushion  covers;  work  bags; 
laundry  bags;  pram  covers  and  pram 
canopy  covers;  rick  covers;  tar- 
paulins; tents  and  awnings;  buckets; 
sacks  and  bags;  nightdress  cases  and 
py.jama  cases;  brush  and  comb  bags; 
handkerchief  sachets;  babies'  napkins. 

With  regard  to  piece-goods,  the  indication  of  origin  is  necessary  at  the  time 
of  importation,  and  although  in  the  case  of  made-up  goods  and  ribbons  the 
requirements  apply  only  at  the  time  of  sale,  experience  shows  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  will,  in  fact,  be  expected  by  their  United  Kingdom  customers  to 
perform  the  marking  process  prior  to  shipment. 

The  order  will  come  into  force  on  February  9,  1935,  in  respect  of  woven 
piece-goods,  and  on  March  1,  1935,  in  respect  of  the  remainder  of  the  goods 
concerned. 

MARKING  OF  HAIR  COMBS 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1596  (dated  September  1,  1934),  the  draft  of  an  Order  in  Council  has  now  been 
laid  before  Parliament  which,  if  sanctioned,  will  require  the  marking  of  hair 
combs  with  an  indication  of  origin  upon  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


(a)  Woven  into,  or  printed  or  stamped 
on  each  article  in  a  durable  manner;  or 

(6)  woven  into,  or  printed  or  stamped  on 
a  label  securely  stitched  to  each  article 
or  bent  over  the  article  and  pinned 
through  it. 
Provided  that — 

(i)  in  the  case  of  articles  for  the  table, 
sideboard,  dressing  table  or  the  like 
which  are  customarily  sold  in  sets  and 
are  so  sold,  the  indication  of  origin  may 
be  applied  to  the  topmost  article  only 
of  each  set; 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  jute  bags  and  sacks  the 
indication  of  origin  shall  be  applied  to 
the  inside  of  each  bag  near  the  top ; 

(iii)  in  the  case  of  handkerchiefs,  the  indi- 
cation of  origin  may  be  printed  or 
stamped  on  a  label  affixed  to  each  hand- 
kerchief by  adhesive  means,  and  where 
handkerchiefs  are  made  up  into  a  set, 
and  sold  in  a  box,  it  shall  be  sufficient 
if  the  indication  of  origin  be  stamped 
or  printed  on  the  box  and  on  a  label 
applied  to  the  topmost  handkerchief. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  October  23,  1934. — Reference  has  been  made  in  several  previous 
issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  to  the  customs  tariff  revision  in 
New  Zealand.  The  appropriate  legislation  has  now  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament,  and  has  become  law.  For  the  sake  of  convenience 
to  interested  Canadian  firms,  the  principal  changes  affecting  or  likely  to  affect 
Canadian  trade  are  summarized  below: — 

Preserved  Peas  in  Tins. — Under  the  Trade  Agreement  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand, 
the  rate  of  duty  to  Canada  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  14d.  per  pound,  whichever  rate 
returns  the  higher  duty;  under  the  former  British  preferential  tariff  the  rate  was  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  or  Id.  per  pound.  Under  the  new  British  preferential  tariff  the  rate  is  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  with  no  provision  for  a  specific  rate;  the  rate  under  the  general  tariff  remains 
unchanged  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  2^d.  per  pound,  whichever  rate  returns  the  higher 
duty. 

Chewing  gum  was  formerly  included  under  the  item  for  confectioner}',  but  there  is  now 
a  sub-item  for  this  commodity,  the  rates  of  duty  being  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Confectionery,  n.e.i. — The  old  tariff  provided  for  rates  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  (United  Kingdom  274?  per  cent)  and  50  per  cent  under  the 
general  tariff.  The  new  rates  are  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariffs  respectively. 

Fish,  Potted  and  Preserved. — The  former  tariff  provided  a  sub-item  for  salmon,  but  this 
has  been  withdrawn,  and  now  all  fish,  potted  and  preserved,  n.e.i.,  is  dutiable  at  lfd.  per 
pound  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  3d.  per  pound  under  the  general  tariff. 

Jellies,  Concentrated. — The  new  rates  of  duty  are  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  prefer- 
ential and  30  per  cent  general  tariffs  respectively,  the  old  rates  being  4d.  and  6d.  per  pound. 

Pickles  are  now  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff;  the  former  rates  were  3s.  and  6s.  per 
gallon. 

Sauces,  chutney,  soy,  and  catsup,  in  vessels  of  10  gallons  capacity  and  under,  are,  as  from 
November  1,  1934,  dutiable  at  2s.  per  gallon  under  the  British  preferential  and  8s.  per  gallon 
under  the  general  tariffs  respectively,  as  compared  with  4s.  per  gallon  and  8s.  per  gallon 
formerly. 

Provisions. — An  additional  sub-item  is  found  in  the  new  tariff  providing  that  soups; 
spaghetti  and  similar  alimentary  pastes,  cooked,  whether  or  not  in  combination  with  other 
food  substances;  custard-powder,  egg-powder,  and  blanc  mange  powder  are  dutiable  at  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  at  45  per  cent  under  the  general 
tariff. 

Confectioners'  moulding  starch,  potato  flour,  rice  flour,  arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  maizena, 
and  cornflour  are  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  dutiable  at  Id.  per 
pound  under  the  general  tariff  as  from  November  1,  1934.  A  distinction  was  formerly  made 
as  to  the  size  of  package  in  which  these  commodities  were  imported. 

Acetic  Acid. — Under  the  old  tariff  the  duty  on  acetic  acid  varied  with  the  degree  of 
acidity.  It  is  now  provided  that  all  acetic  acid,  n.e.i.  (that  is  containing  more  than  15  per 
cent  of  acidity),  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  will 
be  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Acetic  acid  containing  not 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  acidity  is,  as  from  November  1,  1934,  to  pay  3d.  per  gallon  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  9d.  per  gallon  under  the  general  tariff. 

Apparel  and  Hosiery. — There  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the  item  formerly 
applicable  to  apparel  and  hosiery,  which  under  the  old  tariff  provided  for  rates  of  27^  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general 
tariffs  respectively.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  tariff  item  several  articles  are  specified 
as  follows:  shirts,  pyjamas,  and  nightdresses  (not  being  knitted  or  made  up  from  knitted 
materials) ;  collars  and  cuffs  for  shirts;  braces,  suspenders,  garters,  belts,  and  similar  articles; 
gloves  and  mittens  (other  than  those  composed  wholly  or  principally  of  rubber  or  asbestos) ; 
neckties.  All  of  these  classes  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  and  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Men's  and  boys'  over- 
coats, n.e.i.,  suits,  coats,  trousers,  waistcoats,  and  similar  articles;  and  apparel,  clothing  and 
hosiery,  n.e.i.,  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and 
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50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  The  rate  of  duty  under  the  Canada-New 
Zealand  Trade  Agreement  as  applicable  to  Canadian  socks  or  stockings  of  silk  or  artificial 
silk,  namely,  32J  per  cent  ad  valorem,  still  continues  in  force. 

Floor  Coverings. — Under  the  former  tariff  lower  rates  of  duty  applied  to  linoleum,  cork 
carpets,  and  rubber  flooring  than  'to  carpets,  rugs,  mats,  and  matting  of  other  material.  This 
has  now  been  altered  and  all  carpets,  floor  coverings,  floor  rugs,  mats,  and  matiting,  n.e.i., 
and  linoleum,  cork  carpets,  and  rubber  flooring,  including  mats,  matting,  and  floor-rugs  of 
similar  material,  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  (the  British  preferential  tariff, 
while  the  former  rates  under  the  general  tariff  of  50  per  cent  ad  valerm  or  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  as  the  case  may  be,  continue  to  apply. 

Furs  and  Similar  Skins. — The  existing  rate  of  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  green  or 
sun-dried  fur  skins  under  both  tariffs  is  to  be  removed  as  from  November  1,  1934,  while  the 
existing  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  both  tariffs  on  furs  and  similar  skins,  dressed 
or  prepared,  but  not  made  up  in  any  way,  is  to  be  reduced  on  ithe  same  date  to  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Furs  or  imitation  furs,  wholly  or  partly  made  up  into  apparel,  rugs,  or  other 
articles;  fur  trimmings  and  imitation  fur  trimmings,  are  to  be  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  as  from  November  1,  1934,  while  the  rate  of 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff  is  to  remain  unchanged. 

Hats  and  caps,  in  any  stage  of  manufacture,  including  hat-hoods,  felt,  of  wool  or  fur, 
n.e.i.,  are  now  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  (as 
against  25  per  cent  formerly),  while  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general 
tariff  is  to  stand. 

Boots,  Shoes,  etc. — The  former  rate  of  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  on  boots,  shoes,  clogs,  pattens,  slippers,  shoefctes,  sandals,  goloshes,  over- 
shoes, and  other  footwear,  n.e.i.,  has  been  reduced  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under 
the  general  tariff  remaining  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rubber  Tires. — Under  the  former  tariff  the  duty  on  rubber  tires  for  motor  vehicles  was 
on  an  ad  valorem  basis.  It  has  now  been  altered  to  specific  rates.  Pneumatic  rubber  tires, 
and  inner  tubes  of  rubber  therefor,  n.e.i.,  also  moulded  rubber  strip  suited  for  the  repair 
of  such  tires,  are  now  dutiable  at  2'd.  per  pound  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  at 
8d.  per  pound  under  the  general  tariff.  Solid  rubber  tires,  including  any  material  in  com- 
bination therewith,  and  rubber  tiring,  n.e.i.,  are  dutiable  at  Id.  per  pound  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  and  at  4d.  per  pound  under  the  general  tariff.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
rates  mentioned  above  are  those  applicable  to  tires  for  motor  vehicles,  and  not  to  tires  for 
bicycles,  tricycles,  perambulators,  and  similar  vehicles. 

Plaster-pulp  Sheets. — The  rate  of  duty  on  plaster-pulp  sheets,  plaster  board,  and  similar 
materials  is  now  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  (20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  previously),  while  the  rate  under  the  general  tariff  has  remained  unchanged  at  4c 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rate  applicable  to  these  commodities  of  Canadian  origin  is  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Fancy  Goods  and  Toys,  etc. — Fancy  goods  and  toys;  sporting,  gaming,  and  athletic 
requisites,  n.e.i.,  including  billiard  requisites,  n.e.i.;  fishing  tackle,  n.e.i.;  walking  sticks;  and 
combs,  hair  and  toilet,  are  now  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  as  against  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  formerly.  The  rate  under  the  general  tariff 
has  been  unchanged  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Jewellery;  plate,  gold  or  silver;  plated  ware  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  the  previous  rate  being  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
rate  under  the  general  tariff  is  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Pianos  and  Organs. — Pianos,  player  pianos,  organs,  n.e.i.  (not  including  great  organs  and 
similar  organs) ;  harmoniums  and  similar  instruments  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff,  the  rate  under  the  old  tariff  being  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  rate  under  the  general  tariff  has  been  unaltered  and  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Phonographs,  Gramophones.— The  new  rate  of  duty  on  phonographs,  gramophones, 
graphophones,  and  similar  instruments,  including  accessories  peculiar  thereto,  n.e.i.,  is  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  (former  rate  20  per  cent  ad  valorem), 
while  the  rate  under  the  general  tariff  is  still  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Voice-recording  Appliances  for  Office  Use. — A  new  sub-item  has  been  included  in  the 
tariff  providing  for  the  free  entry  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  for  voice-recording  and 
reproducing  appliances  specially  suited  for  office  use,  also  record-shaving  appliances  for  use 
therewith.  The  rate  under  the  general  tariff  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Formerly  these 
appliances  were  dutiable  at  the  same  rates  as  gramophones,  namely,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs  respectively. 

Toilet  Preparations— -Toilet  preparations,  and  perfumery,  n.e.i.,  including  perfumed  oil, 
became  dutiable  on  October  1,  1934,  ait  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential 
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tariff  (35  per  cent  ad  valorm  previously) ;  ithe  rate  under  the  general  tariff  is  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Cardboard  boxes;  and  paper  boxes,  complete;  paper  and  cardboard,  cut  or  shaped  for 
wrappers,  boxes,  or  other  receptacles,  are  now  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  and  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff,  the  former 
rates  being  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential 
and  general  tariffs  respectively. 

Envelopes  and  Bags,  Paver,  n.e.i. — Under  the  old  tariff  printed  bags  and  envelopes  were 
dutiable  at  higher  rates  than  those  plain  or  unprinted.  Under  the  new  tariff  the  rates  of 
duty  on  envelopes  and  bags  of  paper,  n.e.i.,  are  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs  respectively. 

Envelopes  and  Bags  of  Celluloid  or  Similar  Material. — Commodities  included  in  this  class 
are  now  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  are  dutiable  at  45  per  cent 
under  the  general  tariff.  Formerly  they  were  dutiable  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
at  2b  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  at  45  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
the  general  tariff,  the  rate  of  duty  depending  on  whether  they  were  printed  or  not. 

Paper,  celluloid,  or  similar  materials  and  wrappers  made  from  such  materials,  printed, 
lithographed,  or  ruled,  n.e.i.,  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff,  as  compared  with  25  per  cent 
and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  respectively  under  the  former  tariff. 

Wrapping  paper  in  sheets  of  size  less  than  20  inches  by  15  inches  or  the  equivalent  or 
in  rolls  less  than  10  inches  wide  (except  such  rolls  as  are  determined  to  be  suited  for  indus- 
trial or  similar  purposes)  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  (25  per  cent  ad  valorem  formerly)  and  at  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general 
tariff. 

Carbon  and  Similar  Copying  Paper,  n.e.i. — Formerly  the  rate  of  duty  depended  on  the 
size  of  the  paper,  but  under  the  new  tariff  all  carbon  and  similar  copying  paper,  n.e.i.,  is  free 
of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  is  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
the  general  tariff. 

Showcards  and  calendars,  all  kinds,  including  glacier  stickers  suited  for  exhibition  on 
windows,  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  at 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  The  British  preferential  rate  was  formerly 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Galvanized  iron  manufactures,  n.e.i.,  made  up  from  galvanized  iron  or  from  plain  sheet 
iron  and  then  galvanized;  japanned  or  lacquered  metalware;  furniture,  cabinetware,  and 
shelving,  specially  suited  for  office,  shop,  or  warehouse  use,  made  up  from  sheet  metal  not 
exceeding  0-OSO  inch  in  thickness,  is  now  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  (25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  old  tariff)  and  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff. 

Incubators  for  poultry-raising  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff,  the  former  rate  being  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rate  under  the  general  tariff 
has  been  unchanged,  and  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Engines. — There  have  been  changes  in  the  item  covering  gas  and  oil  engines  for  motor 
vehicles  and  tractors.  The  new  tariff  provides  that  engines  specially  suited  for  use  on  cycles 
are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  at  40  per  cent 
ad  A^alorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Engines  specially  suited  for  use  on  motor  vehicles  are 
now  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  at  GO  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Engines  specially  suited  for  use  on  tractors  or 
traction  engines,  on  declaration  that  they  will  be  used  only  on  such  tractors  or  traction 
engines,  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  are  dutiable 
at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Batteries  and  Cells. — Under  the  former  tariff,  electric  batteries  and  cells  were  admitted 
free  of  duty  uiider  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  were  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff.  Such  commodities,  but  not  including  storage  batteries,  are  now  duti- 
able at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  at  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Wireless  Sets. — Wireless  broadcast  receiving  sets,  built  up,  but  not  mounted  in  cabinets, 
are  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  are  dutiable  at  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Such  sets  when  mounted  in  cabinets  are  dutiable 
at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff,  up  to  and  including  May  31,  1935,  after  which  daite  they  are  to  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  but  continue  to  pay  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 
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Weighing  machines,  scales  and  balances,  n.e.i.,  continue  to  pay  the  former  rates  of  duty 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
the  general  tariffs  respectively,  until  October  31,  1934,  but  after  that  date  they  will  be  free  of 
duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
general  tariff. 

Concrete  Mixers. — Under  the  previous  tariff  classification  concrete  mixers  were  dutiable 
either  as  machinery  peculiar  to  use  in  industrial  processes  or  as  machinery,  n.e.i.,  most  of  the 
imports  being  under  the  latter  heading.  There  is  now  a  definite  sub-item  covering  concrete 
mixers,  which  are  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and 
at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Hardware,  Hollow-ware,  and  Ironmongery,  n.e.i. — The  previous  classification  did  not 
specif}'  any  classes  of  hardware  as  subject  to  special  rates  of  duty.  The  new  schedule  retains 
the  former  heading  of  hardware,  hollow-ware,  and  ironmongery,  n.e.i.,  manufactured  or  partly 
manufactured  articles  of  metal  in  combination  with  any  other  material,  n.e.i.,  at  rates  of 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  general 
tariffs.  Porcelain-enamelled  cast-iron  baths  are  now  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Builders' 
and  cabinetmakers'  hardware — namely,  hinges  (not  being  gate  hinges)  suited  for  doors,  box- 
lids,  or  similar  articles;  latches,  latch  sets,  locks,  lock  sets,  and  keys  for  locks;  handles,  pulls, 
catches,  clips,  slides,  and  similar  articles,  suited  for  use  on  drawers  or  cabinets;  metal 
escutcheon  plates;  handles,  pulls,  bolts,  knockers,  letter-plates,  and  bells,  for  doors;  metal 
plugs,  clips,  and  similar  fittings,  especially  suited  for  builders'  use  in  affixing  articles  to  con- 
crete or  plaster — all  are  to  be  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  as  from 
November  1,  1934.   The  rate  under  the  general  tariff  is  to  continue  ait  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Nails  and  Tacks. — Nails  or  tacks,  exceeding  1  inch  in  length,  made  from  iron  wire, 
whether  plain,  galvanized,  or  cement  coated,  n.e.i.,  are  to  be  dutiable  at  the  former  rates  of 
£2  per  ton  British  preferential  and  £4  per  ton  general  tariffs  respectively,  up  to  and  including 
October  31,  1936;  after  that  date  they  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  and  dutiable  at  £4  per  ton  under  the  general  tariff.  The  same  comments 
apply  to  lead-headed  nails  and  galvanized  cup-headed  roofing  nails.  Nails  or  tacks  of  copper, 
brass,  or  composition,  n.e.i.;  nails  or  tacks,  n.e.i.;  coopers'  and  similar  hooks  and  tacks; 
staples;  dog-spikes  and  deck-spikes  are  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and 
dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

Pipes,  Piping,  Tubes,  and  Tubing. — There  has  been  some  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
tariff  item  covering  these  commodities,  and  while  it  is  understood  that  the  changes  do  not 
actually  affect  exports  from  Canada,  yet  the  revised  item  is  given  for  the  information  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  pipes  and  tubes.  Wrought  iron,  steel,  or  wood  pipes,  tubes, 
etc.,  n.e.i.  (including  such  pipes  or  tubes  when  protected  with  a  cement  or  similar  coating), 
not  less  than  4  inches  but  less  than  9  inches  in  internal  diameter,  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs 
respectively.  Cast-iron  pipes,  etc.,  n.e.i.,  including  rain-water,  soil,  and  similar  pipes,  are 
free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  under  the  general 
tariff.  Centrifugally-cast  iron  pipes,  piping,  tubes,  and  tubing,  exceeding  6  inches  but  not 
exceeding  12  inches  in  nominal  internal  diameter,  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs  respectively,  up  to 
and  including  May  31,  1935,  after  which  they  are  to  be  free  of  duty  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  and  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Centrifugally- 
cast  iron  pipes,  piping,  tubes  and  tubing,  not  less  than  4  inches  but  not  exceeding  6  inches 
in  nominal  internal  diameter,  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British 
preferential  and  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariffs  respectively.  Wrought 
iron,  or  steel,  screwed  pipes,  etc.;  boiler  tubes,  flanged  or  unflanged;  and  all  pipes,  piping, 
tubes,  and  tubing,  n.e.i.,  are  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  are  duti- 
able at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Lead  or  composition  pipes,  etc.,  are 
free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  and  are  dutiable  at  7s.  per  cwt.  under  the  general 
tariffs  respectively.  Knees,  bends,  elbows,  junction  or  inspection  boxes,  including  covers 
therefor,  and  other  fittings,  n.e.i.,  for  pipes,  piping,  tubes,  or  tubing,  are  free  of  duty  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  dutiable  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff, 
if  of  brass  or  ether  copper  alloy,  while  if  of  cast-iron  for  rain-water,  soil,  or  similar  pipes,  they 
are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential and  general  tariffs  respectively. 

Tinware  and  tin  manufactures,  n.e.i.,  are  to  be  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  (25  per  cent  ad  valorem  at  present)  and  at  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  general  tariff,  as  from  November  1,  1934. 

Motor  Vehicles.— There  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the  item  applicable  to  motor 
vehicles.    Motor  vehicles,  unassembled  or  completely  knocked  down,  are  to  be  dutiable  at 
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10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  at  55  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  general  tariff,  up  to  and  including  December  31,  1934,  but  on  and  after  January  1, 
1935,  the  rates  are  to  be  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  respectively. 
Chassis  for  electrically-propelled  motor  vehicles  of  types  and  under  conditions  approved  by 
the  Minister  of  Customs,  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
and  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Other  kinds  of  motor 
vehicles,  n.e.i.,  are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  at  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  under 
the  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs  respectively,  up  to  and  including  December  31, 
1934,  after  which  the  rates  are  to  be  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
respectively.  Canadian  motor  vehicles  containing  at  least  75  per  cent  of  Canadian  labour 
and/or  materials  are  subject  to  entry  under  the  appropriate  rate  of  duty  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff,  but  Canadian  vehicles  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  but  less  than 
75  per  cent  of  Canadian  labour  and/or  materials  are  subject  to  the  rate  specified  in  the 
Canada-New  Zealand  Trade  Agreement,  namely,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  body  duty. 

Paints  and  Colours. — Under  this  heading  are  included  a  number  of  specified  commodities. 
White  lead  ground  in  oil  is  to  be  dutiable  at  6s.  per  cwt,  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
and  at,  9s.  per  cwt.  under  the  general  tariff  until  November  1,  1<936,  and  on  and  after  that 
date  the  rates  will  be  free  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  9s.  per  cwt.  under  the 
general  tariff.  Paints  and  colours,  ground  in  liquid,  n.e.i.;  paints  mixed  ready  for  use ;  enamel 
paints;  ships'  antifouling  composition;  paint  thinners,  n.e.i.;  driers,  n.e.i.,  are  dutiable  at 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  (20  per  cent  ad  valorem  formerly) 
and  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Varnishes;  lacquers;  Brunswick 
black;  japans;  lithographic  varnishes;  printers'  ink  reducer;  terebine;  gold-size;  liquid 
stains  for  wood;  metallic  paints,  and  liquid  medium  for  mixing  with  these;  petrifying 
liquids,  n.e.i.,  suited  for  waterproofing  concrete,  plaster,  and  similar  surfaces,  or  for  use  as 
paint;  fused  gums  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  are  all  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  British  preferential  and  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariffs  respec- 
tively Preparations  for  removing  paint  and  varnish  are  also  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs  respectively. 
Putty  and  woodfillers  are  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  are  dutiable 
at  £1  10s.  per  ton  under  the  general  tariff.  Kalsomine,  distempers,  and  similar  preparations 
in  powder  form  are  to  be  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  dutiable  at 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff,  on  and  after  November  1,  1934.  Paints  and 
colours,  dry,  n.e.i.;  barytes;  whiting,  and  chalk  are  free  of  duty  regardless  of  the  country  of 
origin. 

Timber,  Rough-sawn. — Under  this  heading  the  new  tariff  provides  that  oaks  (Quercus), 
n.e.i.,  are  dutiable  at  9s.  6d.  per  100  superficial  feet  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and 
at  lis.  6d.  under  the  general  tariff,  until  June  1,  1935,  on  and  after  which  date  this  rough-sawn 
timber  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  will  be  dutiable 
at  6s.  per  100  superficial  feet  under  the  general  tariff. 

Furniture,  and  cabinetware,  n.e.i.,  and  other  than  metal,  including  chairs  of  wood  with 
wicker,  bamboo,  or  cane  seats;  billiard  tables,  are  to  be  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs  respectively,  up 
to  and  including  May  31,  1935,  after  which  date  the  rates  will  be  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wooden  doors,  planed  or  glazed,  are  now  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  4s.  per 
door,  whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty,  under  the  British  preferential  tariff.  The 
former  rate  was  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  4s.  per  door.  Under  the  general  tariff  the  rate  is 
55  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  7s.  6d.  per  door. 

Carjjet  Sweepers  and  Floor  Polishers. — A  new  sub-item  is  included  in  the  tariff  providing 
that  carpet  sweepers  and  floor  polishers  or  scrubbers  incorporating  revolving  brushes  or  mops 
are  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Under  the  previous  tariff  these  commodities  were  duti- 
able as  brushware  or  as  hardware  as  the  case  might  be. 

Sausage  Skins  and  Casings. — While  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  rate  of  duty  on 
sausage  skins  or  casings  of  animal  origin  (3d.  per  pound  under  both  tariffs),  provision  is  now 
made  for  a  rate  of  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  and 
of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff,  on  such  skins  and  casings  made  from  cellu- 
lose or  similar  materials. 

The  above  review  of  the  tariff  changes  recently  made  does  not  purport  to 
be  a  full  and  detailed  one,  but  rather  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Canadian  firms 
the  more  important  changes  as  likely  to  affect  Canadian  commodities  entering 
New  Zealand.  Full  details  of  the  new  Customs  Tariff  and  the  Customs  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1934,  are  available  to  interested  Canadian  organizations  at  the 
Foreign  Tariffs  Division  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Barley  Prices  in  the  Irish  Free  State 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin  advises  that,  under  Part  IV 
of  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals)  Act,  1934,  the  Irish  Free  State  Minister 
for  Agriculture  has  made  an  order,  which  came  into  operation  on  November 
1,  1934,  fixing  the  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  registered  dealers  for  nine 
categories  of  home-grown  barley,  the  highest  being  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  for  barley 
weighing  56  pounds  per  bushel  or  more,  and  the  lowest  6s.  6d.  for  barley  less 
than  49  pounds  per  bushel.  The  price  falls  at  the  rate  of  l^d.  for  every  pound 
fall  in  the  bushel  weight. 

Irish  Free  State  Import  Quotas  of  Motor  Cars  and  Parts 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1606 
(November  10,  1934),  page  768,  regarding  importation  into  the  Irish  Free  State 
of  motor  cars  and  parts,  orders  have  been  issued  under  the  Control  of  Imports 
Act,  1934,  fixing  the  quota  imports  for  the  period  November  26,  1934,  to  June 
30,  1935,  at  420  articles  of  substantially  assembled  motor  car  chassis,  with  body; 
100  articles  of  substantially  assembled  motor  car  chassis, without  body;  and  500 
articles  of  substantially  assembled  motor  car  body  or  body  shell. 

Newfoundland  Customs  Regulations 

A  pamphlet  on  "  Regulations  with  Regard  to  Forms  of  Oath,  Invoices  and 
Certificates  of  Origin,"  issued  on  November  6,  1934,  by  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Newfoundland,  sets  forth  the  regulations  to  come  into  effect  as  from 
midnight  December  31,  1934.  As  regards  the  form  of  invoice  and  certificate 
of  value,  which  is  the  document  required  for  Canadian  goods  shipped  to  New- 
foundland, the  only  change  is  the  addition  of  an  item  to  the  footnotes  on  the 
invoice  reading  as  follows:  "(6)  Any  other  charges  or  expenses."  The  pamphlet 
contains  much  practical  advice  on  the  manner  of  preparing  invoices  and  certifi- 
cates for  shipments  to  Newfoundland  as  well  as  information  on  value  for  duty. 
The  information  in  this  pamphlet  which  affects  Canada  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Trinidad  Quotas  on  Foreign  Textiles 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1586 
(June  23,  1934),  page  1089,  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  by  proclamation  dated 
October  26,  fixed  the  quotas  on  piece-goods  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
cotton  or  of  artificial  silk,  or  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk  combined,  for  the  period 
January  1,  1935,  to  December  31,  1935,  at  2,540,000  square  yards  from  the  United 
States.  450,000  square  yards  from  Japan,  and  260.000  square  yards  from  each 
other  foreign  country. 

Inspection  of  Fruit  for  Palestine 

The  Director  of  Agriculture  in  Palestine  has  informed  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Cairo  that  regulations  governing  the  import  of  plants  and 
fruits  (apples  and  pears)  into  Palestine  specify  that  such  imports  are  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  free-of-disease  certificate,  wherein  special  mention  must  be 
made  that  the  fruit  is  "  free  from  San  Jose  scale."  This  implies  that  Canadian 
Government  inspection  certificates  accompanying  shipments  of  Dominion  fruit 
to  Palestine,  bearing  a  reference  to  freedom  from  disease  under  the  Destructive 
Insect  and  Pest  Act,  must  specifically  mention  freedom  from  San  Jose  scale. 
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Italian  Duty  on  Copper  for  Alloys 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  November  8,  1934,  that  by  a  decree  of  October  18,  1934,  published  in  the 
Gazzetta  Ufficiale  on  November  6,  1934,  and  effective  from  date  of  publication, 
the  duty  on  copper  in  blocks  and  scrap  for  manufacturing  alloys  in  which  zinc 
is  contained  in  the  proportion  of  30  per  cent  or  more  and  copper  in  a  proportion 
of  not  less  than  50  per  cent  has  been  reduced  from  7-35  lire  to  2-35  lire  per  100 
kilos. 

Imports  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  will  be  admitted  under  regulations  and 
conditions  to  be  formulated  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  26 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  November  26,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  November  19,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Ra 

Nov.  19 

Nov.  26 

 Schilling 

1  *  AT 

.  1407 

$  .1840 

fl>       1 QQA 

.  L6i)V 

.zzoU 

0070 
.ZZIZ 

z2 

.  UU  i  z 

a  i  on 

m  oo 
.  u  izz 

7 

Czechoslovakia  . . 

 Krone 

.  0296 

.0408 

C\A  r\i 
.  U4U  / 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2173 

.  Zl  l\) 

nl 

1% 

.  0252 

.0216 

AO  1  K. 

41 

■±2 

.0392 

.0644 

.  0642 

Ol 

H 

.  2382 

.3929 

.  3917 

A 

4 

4 . OOOO 

4 . 8666 

4 . oOoo 

o 

Z 

.0130 

.  0092 

.  0091 

n 

1 

Holland  

 Guilder 

.4020 

.  6601 

.  6582 

Ol 

 Pengo 

.  1749 

.2929 

.  2929 

A  1 

42- 

Italy  

 Lira 

.  Uoo  I 

Q 

o 

.0176 

.0222 

.0223 

6* 

.2680 

.2446 

.2442 

3* 

.0442 

.0444 

.0445 

S| 

 Leu 

.0060 

.0099 

.0099 

6 

.1930 

.1335 

.1330 

5i 

 Krona 

.2680 

.2509 

.2505 

 Franc 

.1930 

.3169 

.3155 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9762 

.9731 

n 

Peso  (Paper) 

.  4245 

.2489 

.2481 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0820 

.0803 

Chile  

 Peso 

.1217 

.0991 

.0997 

 Peso 

.9733 

.5760 

.  5839 

4 

 Peso 

.4985 

.2721 

.2712 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2294 

.2311 

6 

.1930 

.2685 

.  2530 

 Peso 

1.0342 

.  7834 

.7809 

1.0000 

.9772 

.9741 

 Dollar 

.4051 

.4066 

.3650 

.  3666 

.3661 

3* 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2836 

.2837 

3.65 

.4020 

.  6634 

.6615 

3* 

 Dollar 

.3259 

.3277 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.  4552 

.4525 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.  5735 

.5705 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0158 

1.0140 

4.8666 

4.8763 

4.8680 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0158 

1.0140 

.0392 

.0044 

.0642 

.0392 

.0644 

.0642 

4.8666 

3  8032 

3 . 8866 

Egypt. .  .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0041 

4.9956 

4.8666 

3.9246 

3.9179 

4.8666 

4.8726 

4.8643 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Onit. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  ALta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Salmon  

Sardines  

Sardines  

Sardines  in  Tomato  Sauce . 
Fish  in  Brine  or  Salted  


Flour  

Semolina  

Wheat  Flour. 


Wheat  Flour  

Wheat  Flour  

Wheat  Flour  (Soft) 

Cereal  Foods  

Powdered  Milk. . .  . 


Malt  

Cheddar  Cheese. 
Oleo  Oil  


Miscellaneous- 
Men's  Felt  Hats. 

Sporting  Goods . . 


Advertising  Novelties  

Newsprint  

Newsprint  

Crepe,  Tissue  and  Toilet  Paper . 

Kraft  Wrapping  Paper  

Kraft  Paper  Bags  

Writing  Paper  (Cheap)  

Toilet  Tissue  and  Crepe  Paper. 


No. 


1200 
1201 
1202 
1203 
1204 

1205 
1206 
1207 

1208-09 
1210 
1211 

1212 
1213 

1214 
1215 
1216 


1217 

1218 

1219 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1223 
1224 
1225 
1226 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Honduras,  Central  America 

Batavia,  Java  

Guatemala    City,  Guate 
mala. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Honduras,  Central  America 
Guantanamo,  Oriente, 
Cuba. 

Havana,  Cuba  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guatemala    City,  Guate 
mala. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guatemala    City,  Guate- 
mala. 

Honduras,  Central  America 

Brussels,  Belgium  

Hongkong  


Guatemala    City,  Guate- 
mala. 

Guatemala    City,  Guate- 
mala. 

Quito,  Ecuador  

Honduras,  Central  America 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Honduras,  Central  America 
Honduras,  Central  America 
Honduras,  Central  America 
Honduras,  Central  America 
Guatemala  City,  Guate- 
mala. 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
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Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Wrapping  Paper  and  Cardboard . 

Wallpaper  

Leather  Belting  

Patent  Leather  

Calfskin  (Leather)  

Aluminium  Kitchen  ware  

Hardware  

Printing  Ink  

Nails,  Shoe  Nails  and  Carpet 
Tacks. 

Corrugated  Cardboard  Boxes.  .  . 

Rubber  Heels  

Leather  

Barbed  Wire  

Deep-sea    Fishing    Hooks  and 
Spoons. 

Box  Shooks  

Paints  and  Varnishes  

Chemicals  for  the  Tanning,  Paper 

and  Textile  Industries. 
Fir  Logs   (Pinus  Sylvestiis  and 

Epicea) 

Citrus  Fruit  Guards  

Enamelled  Copper  Wire  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Radio  Coils. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  

Mica  in  Sheets  and  Crude  Mica. 
Insecticides  

Oats  

Rivets  and  Split  Pins  

Accessories   for    18-lb.  Koppel 
Rail. 


1227 

1228 
1229 
1230 
1231 
1232 

1233 
1234 
1235 

1236 
1237 
1238 
1239 
1240 

1241 
1242 
1243 

1244 

1245 
1246 

1247 
1248 
1249 

1250 
1251 
1252 


Guatemala    City,  Guate- 
mala. 

Quito,  Ecuador  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Batavia,  Java  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guatemala    City,  Guate- 
mala. 

Quito,  Ecuador  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Honduras,  Central  America 

Honduras,  Central  America 
Honduras,  Central  America 
Honduras,  Central  America 
Honduras,  Central  America 
Honduras,  Central  America 

Honduras,  Central  America 

Quito,  Ecuador  

Brussels,  Belgium  

Brussels,  Belgium  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad .  .  . 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  . 

London,  England  

Bouillet,  Belgium  

Guatemala    City,  Guate- 
mala. 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Bangkok,  Siam  

Bangkok,  Siam  


Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Exporter,  Dec.  4;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  18 — both  Man- 
chester Line;  Duchess  of  York,  Dec.  9;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  15;  Montrose,  Dec.  22; 
Montcalm,  Dec.  29;  Montclare,  Jan.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  22;  Lon- 
don Corporation,  Dec.  27;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26 — all  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  7;  Beaverburn,  Dec.  14;  Beaverford,  Dec.  21;  Beaver- 
dale,  Dec.  28;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Dec.  8;  Ausonia,  Dec.  14; 
Ascania,  Dec.  23;  Aurania,  Dec.  30;  Antonia,  Jan.  6— all  Cunard- White  Star  Line;  Western- 
land,  Dec.  14;  Pennland,  Dec.  30— both  Red  Star  Line;  Lehigh  (calls  at  Dundee),  American 
Hampton  Roads,  Dec.  15. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exponter,  Dec.  4;  Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  15;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Dec.  22;  Manchester  Brigade,  Dec.  29;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  5; 
Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  12;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  18— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Dec.  26. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Montreal  City,  Dec.  4;  Boston  City,  Jan.  2;  a  steamer, 
Jan.  18 — all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Dec.  22;  Cairnross,  Jan.  7;  Cairn- 
esk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  21 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Sivansca. — Norwegian,  Dec.  21;  Salacia,  Jan.  11 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Transylvania,  Dec.  3;  Athenia,  Dec.  14;  Sulairia,  Dec.  28;  Airthria,  Jan. 
11 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  Dec.  14;  Pennland,  Dec.  30—- both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre);  Beaverhill,  Dec.  7;  Beaverford,  Dec.  21;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  4 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Lehigh,  American  Hampton  Roads,  Dec.  15;  Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific, 
Dec.  28. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  ait 
Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Dec.  10;  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
Swedish- American  Line,  Dec.  10;  Frederick  VIII,  Dec.  10;  Svanhild,  Jan.  8 — both  Scandin- 
avia-America Line  (call  at  Oslo) ;   Braheholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  Dec.  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec. 
3  and  17;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  6  and  20; 
Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  10  and  24;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  22;  Nova 
Scotia,  Jan.  26 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  16;  Lady  Drake,  Dec.  30; 
Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
December. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  Dec.  5;  Lady  Somers 
(calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Dec.  12;  Cathcart,  Dec.  19;  Lady  Rodney  (does  not  call 
at  Hamilton  or  Nassau),  Dec.  26 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Dec.  5;  Lillemor,  Dec.  19 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Tnnidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
Canadian  National,  Dec.  22  (calls  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 
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To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,-  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverteak,  Dec.  5; 
Cingalese  Prince,  Dec.  19;  Silver  Sandal,  Jan.  2;  Chinese  Prince,  Jan.  16;  Silveryew,  Jan.  30 
— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National, 
Dec.  21. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  National, 
Dec.  29. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Dec.  8;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  14;  Montrose,  Dec.  21; 
Montcalm,  Dec.  28;  Montclare,  Jan.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Dec.  6;  Beaverburn  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp), 
Dec.  13;  Beaverford,  Dec.  20;  Beaverdale  (calls  at  Hamburg  but  not  at  Antwerp),  Dec.  27; 
Beaverbrae,  Jan.  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County  (calls  at  Havre  but  not  at  London), 
County  Line,  Dec.  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  13;  Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  20;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Dec.  27;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  3 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  12. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Dec.  18;  Salacia,  Jan.  8 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Dec.  13;  Sulairia,  Dec.  26;  Airthria,  Jan.  S — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Dec.  19;  Cairnross,  Jan.  5 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  20  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Dec.  24. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Maittawin,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  14;  Lady  Drake,  Dec.  26; 
Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  30 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports.—Telde,  Dec.  6;  La  Perla,  Dec.  20— both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny.—^ City  of  Norwich,  Canadian  Far  East  Line, 
Dec.  6. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  Dec.  5;  Heian  Maru,  Dec.  24;  Hikawa 
Maru,  Jan.  10 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  Dec.  9;  Talthybius,  Dec.  30; 
Tyndareus,  Jan.  27— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Dec.  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Dec.  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Jan.  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Feb.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle, 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Tacoma,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  25. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British  Canadian  SIS.  Ltd.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  December. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Dec.  5;  Aorangi,  Jan.  2 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 
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To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Golden  Cloud,  Dec.  13;  Golden  Bear, 
Jan.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Waikawa,  Dec. 
15;  a  steamer,  Jan.  15 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle.— A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  December. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  December. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam.— Nebraska,  Dec.  15;  Lochgoil,  Dec.  29:  Drecht- 
dyk,  Jan.  12;  Dinteldyk,  Jan.  26;  Damsterdyk,  Feb.  9— all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  if  inducements  offer);  Devon  City  (does  not  call  at  Rotterdam),  Reardon 
Smith  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull.— Europa,  Dec.  8;  India, 
Jan.  22;  America,  Feb.  16— all  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  December. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  Jan.  8;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  16;  Margaret  John- 
son, Feb.  4 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  11. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Ravnaas,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Dec.  20. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London.  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverpalm,  Dec.  4;  Tarakan,  Jan.  4;  Silvermaple,  Feb.  4 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  Jan.  10. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Gisla,  Dec.  7;  Hoyanger,  Jan.  5;  Har- 
danger,  Feb.  6 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Europa  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and 
Hull  but  not  at  Liverpool),  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Dec.  8;  Pacific  Exporter,  Dec.  10;  Pacific 
President,  Dec.  24 — both  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester) ;  Oregon 
Express  (calls  at  Havre  and  Rotterdam),  Dec.  10;  Tuscaloosa  City  (calls  at  Avonmouth  and 
Swansea),  Dec.  17;  Anniston  City  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  Dec.  27 — all  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son; 
Rossington  Court  (does  not  call  at  Liverpool),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  10;  Viking 
Star  (calls  at  Havre,  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle),  Dec.  10;  Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Hamburg  and 
Newcastle  but  not  at  Liverpool),  Dec.  20 — both  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.;  Corrientes  (calls 
at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Dec.  11;  Nebraska  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rot- 
terdam), Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Dec.  15. 

To  Shanghai. — Eldonpark,  Dec.  10;  City  of  Vancouver,  Dec.  22— both  Ocean  Shipping 

Co. 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Genoa  Maru,  Dec.  5;  Minerva,  Dec.  7 — both 
Yamashita  Shipping  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Dec.  Id. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Nordic,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  3. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co., 
Dec.  22. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Cuzco,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Dec.  12. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office-^Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany 
— except  the  Rhine  Valle3^ — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Esthonia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langlet,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (Thia 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,   Cape  Town.     (Territory  includes  Southwest   Africa,  the 

Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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LEATHER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES :  SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 

JAMAICA 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  November  29,  1934. — The  attention  of  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  leather  boots  and  shoes  is  specially  called  to  the  fact  that  in  conse- 
quence of  tariff  legislation  enacted  in  Jamaica  last  June,  there  are  now  very  good 
opportunities  of  selling  these  goods  to  that  colony.  The  demand  is  considerable, 
as  shown  by  the  following  statistics  of  imports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes  during 
fhe  calendar  years  1932  and  1933,  and  during  the  nine  months  ending  September 
30,  1934:— 

Calendar  Years  Jan.  1-Sept.  30 

1932  1933  1934 

Doz.  Prs.         £  Doz.  Prs.         £  Doz.  Prs.  £ 


United  Kingdom   34,334  124,336  21,933  77,290  15,927  50,890 

Japan   26  81  5,152  7.538  17,597  23,940 

Cuba   1,758  13.118  1,300  8.650  1  i 

Czechoslovakia   3,669  13,115  7,024  14,807  1  1 

United  States   3,231  9,462  1,189  2,135  1,457  3,069 

Canada   3  12  32  94  102  287 

Other  countries   488  1,316  1,186  3,226  6,677  19,1032 


Total   43,509       161,440       37,816       113,740       41,760  97,289 


1  Not  available ;  included  under  "other  countries/' 

2  Includes  considerable  imports  from  Cuba  and  Czechoslovakia. 
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The  decline  in  total  imports  during  1933,  as  compared  with  1932,  was  largely 
due  to  the  colony's  restricted  purchasing  power,  following  the  serious  damage  to 
the  banana  industry  by  the  hurricanes  of  November,  1932,  and  October,  1933. 
The  industry  has  since  recovered,  and  with  it  the  import  trade  not  only  in  boots 
and  shoes  but  in  many  other  articles  as  well.  The  imports  of  boots  and  shoes 
are  regarded  as  a  fairly  reliable  barometer  of  Jamaican  economic  conditions,  and 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  with  the  gradual  improvement  of  living  standards 
among  the  masses  of  the  people,  this  business  will  probably  increase  in  volume  as 
time  goes  on.  It  should  therefore  be  to  the  advantage  of  Canadian  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturers  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Jamaican  market,  especially  as  the 
Jamaican  customs  tariff  is  now  greatly  in  their  favour. 

Prior  to  the  new  "tariff  legislation,  which  became  effective  on  June  20  last, 
the  Jamaican  import  duties  on  leather  boots  and  shoes  were,  ad  valorem,  15  per 
cent  under  the  British  preferential  and  20  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.  The 
British  preferential  rate  (applicable  of  course  to  English  as  well  as  to  Canadian 
articles)  was  not  affected  by  the  tariff  change,  but  the  general  rate  was  increased 
to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  3s.  6d.  per  pair.  The  effect  of  this  legislation, 
which  was  intended  to  protect  the  colony's  import  trade  with  British  Empire 
countries  from  foreign  competition,  is  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  are 
now  practically  the  only  countries  from  which  Jamaica  can  buy  the  bulk  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  she  requires. 

Imports  from  Cuba  consist  almost  entirely  of  women's  shoes  of  particular 
style;  these  shoes  are  high  in  price,  cater  to  a  special  demand,  and  probably 
will  continue  to  be  sold,  at  least  to  some  extent,  notwithstanding  the  high  tariff 
against  them.  Imports  from  Czechoslovakia  are  being  replaced  by  imports  of 
similar  shoes  made  within  the  British  Empire  by  the  same  well-known  manu- 
facturing concern,  which  has  lately  opened  stores  in  Jamaica.  Imports  from 
Japan  have  practically  ceased;  of  such  imports,  as  recorded  in  the  nine  months 
ending  September  30,  1934,  all  but  864  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £1,239  were  brought 
in  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year — that  is,  before  the  tariff  was  altered. 
To  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  therefore,  Jamaica  must  now  look  for  most 
of  her  supplies  of  leather  boots  and  shoes. 

The  Jamaican  market  for  these  articles  was  described  in  considerable  detail 
in  a  report  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1493  (September 
10,  1932),  and  remains  essentially  the  same  as  it  then  was.  There  is  a  large  and 
steady  demand  for  men's,  women's,  and  children's  shoes  of  moderate  price,  and 
a  small  demand  for  more  expensive  articles.  England  supplies  most  of  the  men's 
shoes,  but  for  many  years  Jamaican  women  have  been  accustomed  to  United 
States  lasts,  and  they  retain  a  definite  preference  in  this  direction.  As  Canadian 
shoes  conform  to  these  styles,  and  as,  furthermore,  fairly  quick  delivery  is  obtain- 
able from  Canada — an  important  consideration  to  the  local  merchant — it 
would  appear  that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  women's  shoes  now  have  in  the 
Jamaican  market  an  opportunity  of  which  they  would  do  well  to  take  advantage. 
And  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  Canada  should  not  obtain  a  share  of 
the  business  in  men's  boots  and  shoes. 

It  used  to  be  a  common  belief  among  Jamaican  merchants  that  Canadian 
leather  boots  and  shoes  could  not  be  sold  in  the  island  on  account  of  their  high 
cost  and  also  of  their  failure  to  comply  with  local  demand  in  the  matter  of  style. 
Recently,  however,  a  few  Canadian  shoe  manufacturers  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  sell  their  products  in  Jamaica.  No  doubt  there  are  many  others  who 
could  do  the  same:  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston  would  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  them  and  to  have  as  soon  as  possible  full  particulars  of 
their  goods,  besides  samples  and  c.i.f.  Jamaica  quotations,  as  he  has  lately 
received  many  inquiries  from  Jamaican  commission  agents  who  are  anxious  to 
handle  Canadian  leather  boots  and  shoes  for  men,  women,  and  children. 
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MARKET  FOR  APPLE  PRODUCTS  IN  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  20,  1934. — Not  for  many  years  have  the  orchards  of  the 
West  of  England  been  so  glutted  with  apples  as  they  were  this  year.  The  extra- 
ordinarily heavy  crop  is  still  affecting  the  market  for  fresh  apples  and  apple 
products,  and  throughout  the  coming  months  will  adversely  affect  the  market  for 
such  Canadian  apple  products  as  gallon  apples,  and  apple  concentrate,  ordinarily 
the  basis  of  a  large  production  of  cider  in  this  country. 

The  market  for  apple  concentrate  particularly  is  being  affected  by  the  heavy 
crop,  and  the  larger  cider  manufacturers  in  the  West  of  England,  besides  ignor- 
ing completely  offers  of  imported  concentrates,  have  been  working  their  presses 
overtime  extracting  juice  from  local  fruit  in  an  effort  to  offset  the  absence  of 
adequate  storage  for  fresh  apples.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing  production 
of  cider  is  requiring  additional  storage  capacity,  and  in  fact  this  shortage  is  a 
major  difficulty  of  cider  manufacturers  for  the  moment. 

The  great  apple  crop  is  affecting  the  rural  production  of  cider  also,  since 
the  farmers  themselves,  who  have  not  found  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  do  so 
in  recent  years,  have  gone  back  to  cider  production  with  long-forgotten  methods, 
while  presses  and  casks  unused  for  years  are  once  more  being  put  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  originally  were  designed.  Farmers  also  are  having  great  difficulty 
storing  their  surplus  apples  as  the  capacity  they  considered  ample  in  previous 
years  provided  such  a  small  margin  for  very  heavy  crops,  such  as  were  experi- 
enced this  year,  that  it  long  ago  was  overloaded. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  effect  of  the  cider  industry  of  Devon  on  the 
finances  of  apple  growers  is  peculiarly  noticeable  this  year.  Farmers  who  have 
normally  been  dealing  with  members  of  the  Devon  Cider  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion are  being  paid  £4  a  ton  for  their  apples,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a 
five-years'  agreement.  In  the  absence  of  such  agreements  the  price,  in  the  face 
of  such  an  enormous  crop,  could  hardly  rise  above  £2  per  ton — in  fact  some 
farmers  are  experiencing  the  greatest  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  heavy  crop 
of  apples. 

Canadian  exporters  of  apple  concentrate  will  therefore  not  find  much  real 
interest  among  cider  manufacturers  in  the  West  of  England  until  the  very  heavy 
stocks  of  apples  are  consumed  and  until  the  bulk  of  the  cider  which  is  being  pro- 
duced has  found  its  way  into  consumers'  hands.  The  outlook  is  hardly  as  bad  as 
it  sounds,  as  one  firm  interested  in  the  Canadian  product  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  business  in  apple  concentrate  should  revive  about  the  end  of  next 
January. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  TOBACCO  SITUATION 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  November  15,  1934. — The  British  trade  returns  show  a  drop  in  the 
imports  of  tobacco  from. Canada  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1934, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1933.  This  marks  a  continuation 
of  the  downward  trend  shown  in  recent  months.  The  complete  figures  for  the 
period  are  as  follows: — 

UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  I 


Jan.-Sept.,  1933  Jan.-Sept.,  1934 

Stripped  Unshipped  Stripped  Unstripped 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Total                                21,544,232  107,193,868  22,700.595  120,367.016 

Southern    Rhodesia           565,090  6,918,697  921,751  9,893,349 

Nyasaland                        1,952,724  6,059,899  2.776,782  6,677,254 

British  India  ..  ..       10,125,440  782,662  5,889.314  2,553,489 

Canada                            1,678,002  10,929,091  545,277  5,917,897 

United  States  ....         6,980,969  79,993,033  12,359,869  92,689,138 
89461—11 
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Of  the  total  of  35,161,980  pounds  imported  from  British  Empire  countries 
during  the  period,  21,301,931  pounds  was  light  tobacco,  and  the  remainder, 
14,860,049  pounds,  was  dark.  Of  the  total  from  foreign  countries,  101,454,110 
pounds  was  light,  and  only  5,451,521  pounds  dark  varieties. 

The  latest  figures  covering  clearances  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (for  the  period  January  1  to  August  31)  show  that  the  percentage  of 
Empire  tobacco  to  all  tobacco  cleared  during  the  month  of  August  was  24-30, 
and  totalled  3,423,310  pounds.  This  is  the  highest  proportion  during  the  current- 
year.  For  the  eight  months  January  1  to  August  31  the  volume  of  Empire  leaf 
and  strip  to  be  withdrawn  was  27,082,210  pounds  as  compared  with  27,225,317 
pounds  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  The  following  abbreviated  table  gives  a 
comparison  of  the  leading  Empire  tobaccos  cleared  for  home  consumption  during 
the  period: — 


The  reported  stocks  of  Empire  tobacco  on  hand  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
August  31,  1934,  were:  Rhodesia,  19,121,992  pounds;  Nyasaland,  31,003,210 
pounds;  British  India,  24,991,090  pounds;  Canada,  18.861,644  pounds.  The 
amount  of  American  tobacco  remaining  in  warehouse  on  August  31  totalled 
400,685,000  pounds,  while  during  the  period  January  1  to  August  31,  104,873,630 
pounds  were  cleared  for  home  consumption. 

During  September  a  moderate  market  existed  for  Empire  tobaccos,  while  an 
active  demand  continued  for  American  Virginia.  Moreover,  it  is  reported  that 
prices  paid  made  further  advances,  and  that  sales  improved. 

During  October  it  was  announced  that  the  firm  of  Gallaher  &  Co.,  Belfast, 
had  acquired  the  control  of  Peter  Jackson  Ltd.,  an  important  cigarette  manufac- 
turer of  London. 

This  year  serious  attention  has  been  given  in  certain  sections  to  the  growing 
of  tobacco  in  England.  One  experimental  field  in  Hampshire  extends  to  about 
six  acres,  from  which  it  is  expected  to  produce  an  average  of  about  968  pounds 
of  tobacco  to  the  acre.  While  the  results  this  year  seem  to  be  satisfactory,  the 
tobacco  produced  is  reported  to  be  different  in  flavour  from  United  States  leaf, 
which  is  used  chiefly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  meet 
with  any  ready  demand. 


CANNED  GOODS  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Tkade  Commissioner 

London,  October  17,  1934. — During  the  past  quarter  (July-September)  the 
market  for  canned  fruits  has  been  unusually  quiet.  There  appeared  to  be  plenti- 
ful stocks  of  Australian  fruits,  available,  and  spot  resale  quotations  on  American 
old-pack  fruits  were  lower  in  value  than  the  new-pack  figures  which  were  put 
forward.  At  the  same  time,  the  prospect  of  additional  duty  on  canned  fruits 
added  to  the  general  reluctance  of  traders  to  enter  into  forward  commitments. 
Subsequently  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  decided  to  take  no  action 
with  regard  to  changing  the  duty  on  imported  fruits.  The  English  eanners  have 
requested,  however,  that  they  review  the  situation  with  respect  to  those  small 
fruits  now  being  successfully  canned  in  this  country. 

According  to  available  information,  United  States  gallon  apples,  new  pack, 
were  offered  in  September  at  from  $3.95  to  $4.10  c.i.f. 


Jan.-Aug.,  1933  Jan.-Aug.,  1934 
Lbs.  Lbs. 


Canada   

Southern  Rhodesia 

Nyasaland  

British  India  .  .  . 


6,148,505  5,094,156 

5,658,980  6,153,097 

7,731,259  8,171, 1S2 

6.320,052  6,463,160 

27,225,317  27,082,210 


Total  Empire 
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In  pears,  Oregon  prices  were  for  a  time  somewhat  lower  than  Californian, 
though  they  came  into  line  towards  the  close  of  the  quarter.  Oregons  were  sold 
at  $1.44  c.i.f.  for  seconds  and  $1.62  c.i.f.  for  standards.  On  the  spot  pears  were 
being  quoted  at  9s.  6d.  for  choice,  8s.  for  standards,  and  7s.  3d.  for  seconds. 

Canadian  loganberries  from  the  Pacific  Coast  have  established  a  reputation 
for  quality,  and  during  the  past  season  there  were  some  very  good  sales.  It  is 
understood  that  one  large  buyer  bought  from  United  States  shippers  at  4s.  c.i.f. 
plus  duty,  and  from  Canadian  at  4s.  6d.  c.i.f.  The  opinion  is  expressed,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  demand  for  loganberries  is  slowly  falling  off. 

Grapefruit  from  Canada  has  appeared  on  this  market,  though  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  fruit  was  not  quite  as  tart  in  flavour  as  that  obtainable  from  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  United  States.  United  States  grapefruit  was  offered  at  $1.06 
c.i.f.  for  2's  fancy,  and  564  cents  for  8-ounce. 

Canadian  strawberries  were  being  sold  by  one  large  chain  store  firm  at  6d. 
per  tin,  retail.    The  berries  were  of  good  appearance  and  flavour. 

One  Eastcheap  wholesaler  was  quoting  English  golden  plums  at  6s.  for  2^'s 
and  Victorias  2Vs  at  6s.  9d.  Another  firm  quoted  for  their  own  label:  Golden, 
5s.  for  2's,  6s.  9d.  for  2%%  and  16s.  9d.  for  gallon  tins;  Red,  5s.  3d.,  7s.,  and  17s.; 
and  Victorias,  5s.  lO^d.,  7s.  lO^d.,  and  19s. 

Some  idea  of  retail  values  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  prices  taken 
from  the  latest  price  list  of  one  of  the  largest  chain  store  firms  in  this  coun- 
try:— 

Loganberries. — No.  1,  7^d.;  Libby's  finest  grade,  8£d.  per  tin. 
Golden  Plums.- -No.  2-h,  7^d. 

Apples,  Solid  Pack. — 2s.  6d.  per  large  tin;  Libby's,  2s.  8d.  per  large  tin. 

Pears. — Bartlett,  fine  %  per  tin,  selected  lO^d.  per  tin;  Australian,  8^d.  per  tin. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  imports  for  the  third  quarter  of  this  year 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  1933: — 

July-Sept.,  July-Sept., 

Apples — 

Total  

Canada  

United  States  

Australia  

Other  countries  

Peaches — • 

Total  

Canada  . 

United  States  

Australia  

South  Africa  

Other  countries  

Pears — 

Htf    '  Total  

Canada  

United  States  

Australia  

South  Africa  

Other  countries  

Loganberries — 

■fc*?  Total  V-  •• 

Canada  

United  States  

Australia  

Cherries — 

Total  

Canada   

United  States  

Australia  

Other  countries  

Grapefruit — 

Total  

Canada   

United  States.  

South  Africa  

Other  countries  


1934 

1933 

Cases 

Cases 

102,753 

74,349 

30,352 

10,815 

72,096 

61,398 

125 

436 

1,700 

732,478 

339,182 

375 

110 

491.093 

239,871 

236,073 

186,887 

5 

717 

4,932 

11,597 

539.994 

356.434 

28,622 

41.366 

361,520 

148,315 

142,751 

149,320 

7,101 

15,800 

1,633 

109.369 

53,402 

43,690 

14,383 

65,679 

38,669 

350 

47.263 

45.468 

4,981 

2,285 

2.149 

1.968 

253 

41.000 

39,880 

41,215 

63,417 

1.155 

60,737 
25 

1,500 
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Canned  Tomatoes. — Since  the  previous  (March-June)  quarter,  when  it  was 
reported  that  prices  for  Italian  tomatoes  were  from  3s.  9d.  to  3s.  lOd.  c.i.f.,  values 
which  were  unusually  low  for  this  market,  prices  have  become  firmer.  At  present 
it  is  understood  that  they  are  being  quoted  for  immediate  shipment  at  3s.  lOJd. 
to  4s.  3d.  c.i.f.  From  certain  sources  prices  were  given  as  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.  c.i.f. 
In  face  of  these  hardening  prices  and  with  good  stocks  bought  at  previous  low 
figures,  merchants  have  refrained  from  making  commitments.  Moreover,  Spanish 
tomatoes,  while  inferior  to  Italian,  continue  to  be  offered  at  their  usual  market 
price  of  3s.  9^d.  to  4s.  c.i.f.,  immediate  shipment. 

Tomato  Puree. — Italian  double  concentrated  puree  is  available  at  about 
17s.  a  case,  while  Spanish  puree  (Valencia)  is  quoted  at  16s.  c.i.f.  per  case  of 
10-  x  5-kilo  tins,  and  very  fine  quality  at  17s.  The  concentration  of  this  puree 
is  stated  to  be  from  18  to  20  per  cent.  Hungarian  puree,  a  very  good  quality 
product,  has  been  selling  well  on  this  market.  Considerable  business  was  placed 
with  one  well-known  catering  organization.  The  prices  quoted  spot  for  this 
puree  were  stated  to  be  as  follows:  12  to  13  per  cent  concentrate,  22s.;  18  to  22 
per  cent,  26s.;  28  to  30  per  cent,  32s. 

As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  canning  companies  to  know  at  what 
prices  these  various  tomato  products  are  offered  by  wholesalers  to  retail  dis- 
tributors, there  is  listed  below  the  quotations  of  one  well-known  wholesale  com- 
pany put  forward  under  date  October  1 : — 

Tomatoes. — 24  x  large  tins,  6s.  6d.  per  dozen;  48  x  small  tins,  4s.  MHd. 
Puree. — 10  x  extra  large  tins,  34s.  per  dozen;  24  x  large  tins,  8s.  9d. 
Tarantella. — 10  x  extra  large  tins,  36s.  per  dozen. 
Heinz  Tomato  Chutney. — Small  tins,  8s.  9d.  per  dozen. 

Heinz  Tomato  Catsup. — Small  tins,  4s.  2d.  per  dozen;  medium  tins,  6s.  3d.;  large  tins, 
9s.  3d. 

Tomato  Catsup. — Small  tins,  6s.  per  dozen;  large  tins,  6s.  9d. 

Heinz  Tomato  Soup. — Small  tins,  4s.  2d.  per  dozen;  medium  tins,  6s.  3d.;  large  tins, 
9s.  6d. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  tomato  products  for  the  July- 
September  quarter  of  this  year: — 

Pulp  and     Catsup  Conserves  and 

Canned       Puree     and  Sauce    Juice      Paste      Soups  Preserves 
Figures  in  Cases 

Total                          107,595       59,817       94,966       14,475       623       194,369  55,186 

Canada                       3,531       45,061       87,981       14,299       ...  193,869   

Channel   Islands.          225           100           750   500   

Germany                                    8,161        6,223    75 

Italy                         82,299        4,535                           100       623    3,137 

Spain                        21,540         1,920    49,838 

United  States                                                            76    350 

Other  countries                             40            12    1,786 

Canned  Salmon. — During  the  past  quarter  buyers  were  busy  with  new-pack 
offers.  The  main  interest  was  centred  on  Alaska  reds,  which  after  opening  at 
quotations  of  about  $6.35  to  $6.50  per  case  c.i.f.,  hardened  up  to  $6.65  to  $6.85 
c.i.f.  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  The  announcement  that  Bristol  Bay  would  be 
closed  for  next  season  gave  rise  to  considerable  uncertainty  among  the  trade, 
though  it  is  unknown  to  what  extent  it  affected  purchases.  Spot  prices  for  red 
Alaska  talis  were,  on  October  17,  about  31s.  This  allows  the  salmon  to  be  retailed 
at  about  9^d.  to  lOd.  per  tin — a  very  good  value  for  this  class  of  salmon. 

The  other  feature  of  the  new-pack  offers  was  that  there  was  a  short  run  of 
Siberian  pinks.  Very  few  pink  halves  were  on  offer.  Spot  prices  arc  reported  to 
be  about  22s.  Pink  tails  are  listed  as  having  a  value  of  about  16s.  ex  wharf, 
duty  paid. 
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The  following  are  spot  prices  circulated  to  the  trade  by  one  well-known  firm, 
under  date  October  10: — 

Sockeye,  4-lb.  flats,  56s.  to  62s.  6d. 
Kamchatka  red,  \-\b.  flats,  46s.  to  55s. 
Medium  red,  £-lb.  flats,  30s.  to  36s.  6d. 
Kamchatka  pink,  ^-lb.  flats,  21s.  to  21s.  6d. 
Kamchatka  red,  1-lb.  flats,  40s.  to  44s. 
Red  Alaska,  1-lb.  [tails,  30s.  to  31s. 
Pink,  1-lb.  tails,  15s.  6d.  to  16s. 

Imports  of  canned  salmon  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  July-September 
quarter  of  1934  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1933  were  as  follows: — 

July-Sept.,  July-Sept., 

1934  1933 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total                                                                                  125,685  87,088 

Canada                                                                              32,590  27,289 

Other  British  countries     244 

Soviet  Union                                                                      515  2,156 

Japan                                                                              6,437  6,882 

United  States                                                                 83,060  49,233 

Other  foreign  countries                                                     3,083  1,284 


MARKET  FOR  ANGORA  RABBIT  WOOL  IN  ENGLAND 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  November  19,  1934. — Until  about  the  year  1922,  Great  Britain's 
requirements  of  Angora  rabbit  wool  were  obtained  almost  entirely  from  France, 
where  the  industry  of  raising  Angora  rabbits  has  long  been  established.  Since 
that  time  the  yearly  production  in  this  country  has  increased  steadily,  although 
even  to-day  it  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  only  10  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
imported  from  France,  whence  the  bulk  of  all  imports  is  obtained. 

Imports  of  Angora  rabbit  wool  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  1929 
to  1932  were  as  follows: — 

1929        1930        1931  1932 
Country  of  Origin  Figures  in  Cwts. 

France   1,380      "1,025       1,330  918 

Other  foreign  countries   161         207  77  183 

Total  foreign  countries   1,541       1,232       1,407  1,101 

Total   from   British   countries    ....    8  13  43 

Total   1,541       1,240       1,420  1,144 

Angora  rabbit  wool  is  principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  children's 
clothing.  It  is  also  used,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  manufacture  of  general 
wear  and  sports  clothing.  Being  lighter  and  said  to  be  warmer  than  the  majority 
of  other  wools,  it  has  recently  become  the  practice  to  incorporate  Angora  wool 
in  the  most  expensive  underwear. 

The  greater  part  of  the  demand  is  for  the  French  type  of  Angora.  This  is 
good,  long  staple  material  and  contains  a  percentage  of  long  strong  hair  which 
helps  considerably  in  the  processing  of  the  yarns.  The  tendency  in  the  production 
of  English  Angora  is  towards  long  hair  of  finer  texture  than  the  French,  which 
realizes  appreciably  higher  prices.  The  trade  in  this  grade  is  a  specialty  and  of 
relatively  small  proportions. 

The  superfine  texture  and  length  of  fibre  referred  to  above  has  been  obtained 
only  after  many  years  of  selective  breeding  by  fanciers,  and  rabbits  which  grow 
hair  of  this  kind  require  continual  grooming  and  special  attention  to  their  diet. 
They  are  housed  usually  in  hutches  within  hutches.  Animals  producing  the  slightly 
coarser  though  still  fine-texture  hair,  such  as  comes  from  France,  live  under  con- 
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ditions  very  similar  to  those  under  which  poultry  is  raised,  except  that  cleanli- 
ness is  essential  if  the  wool  is  to  find  a  market. 

It  is  usual  to  make  the  first  clip  when  the  rabbit  is  about  eight  weeks  old, 
when  the  hair  is  not  matted  and  is  sufficiently  long  to  be  saleable.  Thereafter 
each  wooller  should  be  clipped  at  intervals  of  thirteen  weeks,  during  which  period 
the  hair  grows  about  three  inches,  a  length  that  is  acceptable  to  buyers.  If  this 
period  is  lengthened,  serious  matting  is  likely  to  take  place  unless  there  is  fre- 
quent combing.  The  average  yield  of  wool  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  half  a 
pound  per  head  per  annum  for  woollers  of  good  quality. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  bulk  of  the  demand  is  for  the  first-grade  French 
type  of  wool.  While  this  wool  is  slightly  coarser  than  the  superfine  English 
product,  it  is  still  a  very  fine,  clean  wool  with  a  good  percentage  of  long  fibres. 
This  is  the  grade  that  interested  Canadian  producers  should  endeavour  to  supply. 
One  or  two  of  the  large  buyers  of  Angora  wool  have  stated  that  their  experience 
in  Empire  wools  has  been  that  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  required. 
They  are  willing,  however,  to  examine  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian  producers 
desirous  of  entering  the  market. 

The  following  average  prices  per  pound  for  good-quality  wool  were  paid 
bv  the  manufacturers  for  all  grades  during  the  past  five  years:  1929,  25s.  5Jd.; 
1930,  23s.  7d.;  1931,  25s.  Id.;  1932,  23s.  2-Jd.;  1933,22s.;  1934,20s.  Superfine 
quality  brings  a  price  about  10  per  cent  higher.  It  is  reported  that  the  general 
state  of  the  market  to-day  is  rather  unsatisfactory  and  that  an  early  improve- 
ment in  prices  is  not  anticipated.  Non-processed  Angora  rabbit  wool  enters 
Great  Britain  free  of  duty  from  all  countries. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  English  buyers  of  Angora  rabbit 
wool  are  available  upon  request  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

TOBACCO  GROWING  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  November  19,  1934. — The  growing  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  has  been 
pursued  in  a  desultory  fashion  for  the  past  century,  but  under  the  stimulus  of 
exemption  from  excise  duty  in  the  Irish  Free  State  and  an  increase  in  the  import 
duty,  it  developed  last  year  to  such  an  extent  as  now  to  require  to  be  brought 
under  strict  control.  Accordingly,  the  Tobacco  Act,  1934,  controlling  production 
from  the  time  of  the  importation  of  the  seed  to  the  sale  of  the  manufactured 
article,  has  been  recently  introduced  and  passed.  It  is  designed  to  protect  the 
revenue,  and  to  encourage  only  the  growing  of  the  best  tobacco,  the  policy 
being  to  encourage  the  use  of  Irish  leaf  as  a  mixture  for  both  pipe  and  cigarette 
tobaccos,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  acreage  and  the  percentage  in  the  mix- 
ture until  the  public  taste  and  saturation  point  coincide. 

Normally  about  10,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  are  imported  annually.  As  the 
yield  is  about  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  some  10,000  acres  may  in  time  be  planted. 
In  the  coming  season  1,000  acres  are  to  be  planted,  and  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum acreages  of  individual  growers  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Act  also  provides  that  only  licensed  persons  may  import  seed  or 
plants  or  may  grow,  cure,  or  rehandle  tobacco,  and  it  is  an  offence  for  a  grower 
to  sell  leaf  to  any  unauthorized  person.  The  price  to  be  paid  by  manufacturers 
will  be  fixed  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the  price  of  imported  tobacco,  and  they 
are  compelled  to  use  all  the  tobacco  allotted  to  them  and  to  use  their  quota 
within  a  fixed  time  "  for  particular  specified  purposes."  Minimum  rates  of 
wages  to  be  paid  by  rehandlers,  and  the  keeping  of  records  thereof,  are  made 
compulsory.   The  Trade  Boards  Acts  are  not  to  apply  to  the  whole  industry. 
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TRADE   OF  HONGKONG,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  during  the  quarter  was  $0-3788  Canadian) 

Hongkong,  November  6,  1934. — The  dullness  and  apathy  which  character- 
ized the  trade  of  Hongkong  during  the  first  half  of  1934  was  intensified  during 
the  quarter  under  review. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  exchange  situation,  due  mainly  to  monetary  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  and,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  quarter,  to  the 
action  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  placing  an  export  duty  on  silver,  continued 
to  affect  adversely  the  restoration  of  normal  trading. 

The  appreciation  of  the  Hongkong  dollar  in  terms  of  foreign  currencies  did 
not  react  to  the  benefit  of  import  trade,  but  served  only  to  further  disorganize 
purchasing,  and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  restricted  buying  policy  by  local 
dealers,  who  were  reluctant  to  speculate  under  the  uncertain  exchange  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  exports  suffered  a  sharp  setback  due  to  the  increased  value 
of  locally  produced  commodities  in  terms  of  the  currencies  of  purchasing  coun- 
tries. Increased  taxation  in  the  provinces  of  South  China  have  seriously  affected 
the  transhipment  trade  from  Hongkong  to  that  territory. 

The  activities  of  Communistic  forces  on  the  northern  borders  of  Kwan- 
tung  have  also  contributed  to  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  among  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  sections  of  the  population.  Another  factor  worthy  of 
mention,  the  effect  from  which  is  not  readily  apparent  in  the  trade  for  this  quar- 
ter, is  the  depreciation  of  Canton  currency  in  sympathy  with  the  Shanghai  dollar. 

Imports  into  Hongkong  were  declared  at  a  value  of  HK$106,584,183  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1934  as  compared  with  a  value  of  HK$122, 118,518  for  the  same 
period  of  last  year — a  decrease  of  HK$15,534,333  or  approximately  12h  per  cent. 

Exports  were  recorded  at  HK$80,461,700  as  against  HK$95,472,238,  a  fall- 
ing off  of  $15,010,538  or  approximately  15  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  imports  and  exports  by  months  for  the  third  quar- 
ters of  1934  and  1933:— 


July  .  . 
August.  .  . 
September 


Imports 
1934  1933 
HK$29,705,534  HK$38,664,439 
39,724,787  39,947.837 
37,153,862  43,506.242 


Exports 
1934  1933 
HK$23,240,797  HK$28,739,748 
27,788.719  32.060,399 
29,432,184  34,672,091 


Total   HK$106,584,183  HK$122,118,518  HK$80,461,700  HK$95,472,233 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  GROUPS 

Figures  for  the  third  quarter  of  1934  cover  the  following  commodity  groups, 
for  which  the  respective  totals  of  imports  and  exports  are  given  in  parentheses: — 

Live  animals  (HK$2,382,021  and  HK$525,454) ;  building  materials  ($2,128,458  and  $1,038,- 
586);  chemicals  and  drugs  ($1,500,017  and  $859,993);  Chinese  medicines  ($4,262,147  and 
$2,943,788;  dyeing  and  tanning  materials  ($989,668  and  $837,576);  foodstuffs  and  provisions 
$33,729,624  and  $24,982,706) ;  fuels  ($2,634,594  and  $271,065) ;  hardware  ($834,080  and  $557;- 
237);  intoxicating  liquor  ($865,652  and  $279,328);  machinery  and  engines  ($2,676,641  and 
$3,067,502) ;  manures  ($325,285  and  $1,394,507) ;  metals  ($7,399,248  and  $6,398,108) ;  minerals 
and  ores  ($360,548  and  $901,166) ;  nuts  and  seeds  ($1,761,646  and  $1,149,544) ;  oils  and  fats 
($6,874,206  and  $5,S31,724) ;  paints  ($363,489  and  $311,667) ;  paper  and  paperwarc  ($2,526,- 
829  and  $1,812,638);  piece-goods  and  textiles  ($17,787,726  and  $12,065,609);  raihvav  materials 
($109,449  and  $47,237);  tobacco  ($1,705,555  and  $929,971);  vehicles  ($989,486  and  $429,804); 
wearing  apparel  ($1.028,0'93  and  $1,948,497);  bags  ($1,443,641  and  $1,482,318);  electric  appar- 
atus ($645,313  and  $1,149,922);  hides  ($614,791  and  $261,573);  leather  ($773,530  and  $265- 
051);  matches  and  match-making  machinery  ($460,220  and  $387,719). 
89461—2 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  principal  countries  participating  in  the  trade  of  Hongkong  during  the 
third  quarter  of  1934,  together  with  their  respective  shares  of  imports  and 
exports,  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Imports  Exports 


  HK$9,322,113 

HK$1,373,141 

  1,907,949 

509,981 

416,477 

  1,003,102 

262,285 

  1,151,823 

1,237,422 

  1,580,714 

6,388,855 

  22,846 

124,328 

  333,234 

218,666 

  1,309,099 

335,432 

  18,764,918 

11,125,287 

  1,797,163 

5,562,616 

23,640,179 

  429,230 

521,389 

  6,584,360 

6,077,653 

  3,919,063 

598,759 

  1,311,379 

335,115 

Italy  

  720.837 

29,072 

  8,911,278 

2,667,776 

  118,044 

560 

  7,962,010 

2,250,972 

  9,914,428 

3,292,802 

  313,619 

29,835 

  55,140 

10,740 

  7,014,758 

3,739,703 

CANADA'S  SHARE  OF  THE  IMPORT  TRADE  \ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  Hongkong  dollar  value  of  Can- 
ada's imports  into  Hongkong  during  the  third  quarter  of  1934  declined  by  HK$64,- 
181  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1933,  the  respective  figures 
being  HK$1,003,102  and  HK$1,067,283,  the  gold  dollar  equivalents  for  these  two 
quarters  (G$401,241  and  G$341,531)  show  a  balance  of  G$59,710  in  favour  of 
the  quarter  under  review. 

Imports  from  Canada  during  the  third  quarter  of  1934  were  made  up  as 
follows: — 


Flour  HK$478,756  G$191,502 

,763  61,905 


Motor  cars. 

Newsprint  

Lead  

Upper  leather   . .  . 

Softwoods  

Condensed  milk.  .  . 

Fruits  

Butter  

Paints  

Zinc  

Lorries  

Wheat  bran  

Rubber  tires  

Macaroni  

Miscellaneous  foods, 


154 
128 
34 
24 
21 
20 
19 
14 
9 
8 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 


.838 
,305 
,178 
,378 
,647 
,252 
,269 
.387 
,006 
,219 
,052 
,768 
,706 
,678 


51,535 
13,722 
9,671 
8,551 
8,259 
7,701 
5.708 
3,755 
3,202 
2,488 
2,421 
2,307 
2,282 
2,271 


Sole  leather   HK$5,544  G$2,218 

Spirits   5,436  2,174 

Oatmeal   4,072  1,629 

Potatoes   4,043  1,617 

Canned  vegetables  ..  3,843  1,537 

Fish   3,461  1,384 

Agar  agar.   3,285  1,314 

Toys  and  games.    ..  3.960  1,584 

Motor  accessories   . .  3,701  1,480 

Tubes   2,488  995 

Timber   1,752  701 

Barley   1,700  680 

Printing  materials. . .  1,172  469 

Fodder   1,050  420 

Embroidery  and  laces  381  152 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BRUNEI  IN  1933 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  in  Straits  currency;  SSI  equals  60  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange) 

Singapore,  October  13,  1934. — The  State  of  Brunei,  comprising  an  area  of 
some  2,500  square  miles  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Borneo,  is  under  the  titular 
rule  of  a  native  Sultan  but  actual  control  is  vested  in  the  British  Resident,  who 
reports  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  the  Malay  States  in  Singapore,  which  is 
758  miles  distant.    The  population  is  32.900,  of  whom  28,000  are  Malays  and 
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4,280  Chinese.  The  capital  and  only  place  of  any  importance  is  the  city  of 
Brunei. 

PRODUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES 

The  most  important  industry  of  Brunei  from  the  standpoint  of  export  value 
and  revenue  to  the  state  is  the  production  of  oil.  Next  in  importance  on  the 
same  basis  is  plantation  rubber,  followed  by  a  variety  of  native'  products  such 
as  cutch,  fish,  jelutong,  silver  and  native  art  objects,  and  miscellaneous  animal 
products.  For  the  native  population  agriculture  is  the  main  source  of  livelihood. 
The  crops  include  rubber,  sago,  and  rice,  the  latter  being  the  most  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  area  under  cultivation. 

TRADE 

The  aggregate  value  of  trade  for  the  year  was  S$4,602,805  against  S$3,935,- 
985  in  1932  and  S$2,695,005  in  1931.  Imports  were  valued  at  S$2,411,768  com- 
pared with  S$2,430,247  in  1932,  the  decrease  being  partly  due  to  lower  com- 
modity values.  The  largest  item  in  the  import  classifications  is  machinery, 
valued  at  S$826,005  in  1933  against  S$800,424  in  1932.  Other  articles  of  import- 
ance with  values  for  1933  and  1932  (the  figures  for  1932  within  parentheses) 
were:  miscellaneous  provisions,  S$180,897  (S$137,553) ;  rice,  S$106,522  (S$121,- 
753) ;  tobacco,  S$97,277  (S$91,623) ;  dyed  cotton  goods,  S$76,017  (S$71,376) ; 
sugar,  S$48,721  (S$44,934) ;  motor  vehicles,  S$36,250  (S$130;811) ;  preserved 
milk,  S$30,677  (S$25,933) ;  flour,  9,742  sacks  valued  at  S$16,733  (9,790  sacks 
valued  at  S$17,763). 

The  main  exports  with  values  for  the  years  1933  and  1932  were  as  follows: 
crude  oil,  S$l,760,861  (S$l,094,663) ;  plantation  rubber,  S$236,249  (S$104,899) ; 
cutch,  S$123,757  (S$195,465) ;  dried  shrimps,  S$31,306  (S$46,144) ;  jelutong, 
S$19,215  (S$32,775). 

No  countries  of  origin  or  destination  are  given  for  the  imports  and  exports 
in  the  official  statistics;  Singapore  is  the  centre  through  which  most  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  Brunei  passes. 

The  finances  of  Brunei  are  on  a  sound  basis.  The  revenue  estimate  of 
S$506,750  for  the  year  1933  was  exceeded  by  S$75,000.  This  constitutes  a  record 
for  the  state,  and  with  expenditure  at  S$514,812  the  balance  sheet  for  the  year 
shows  a  substantial  surplus. 

TRADE  OF  MAURITIUS  FOR  1933 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  November  1,  1934. — The  island  of  Mauritius  is  located  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  500  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  and  has  an  area  of  about  720  square 
miles.  It  is  almost  altogether  volcanic,  has  a  population  of  393,238,  of  whom 
54,435  are  located  in  Port  Louis,  which  is  the  capital  and  principal  city.  Rupees, 
divided  into  100  units  with  a  value  of  Is.  6d.,  is  the  currency  used,  with  English 
and  French  both  official  languages. 

In  1933  Mauritius  established  an  Empire  preferential  tariff,  and  the  rates  as 
well  as  the  preferential  margin  on  aluminiumware,  cement,  electrical  stoves  and 
household  appliances,  electric  bulbs,  vegetable  and  animal  oils  (except  olive, 
gingely,  mustard,  and  castor),  boots  and  shoes  of  rubber,  and  silk  manufactures 
were  increased.  At  this  time  also  protection  for  local  industries  was  afforded  by 
increasing  the  tariffs  on  honey,  jams,  marmalades,  fruit  preserves,  fruit  jellies, 
canned  fruits,  twine,  salted,  dried  or  pickled  fish,  while  untanned  bullock  hides 
were  declared  free  of  duty. 

The  production  of  sugar-cane  is  the  main  industry,  covering  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  the  surface  of  the  island.    Some  of  the  cane  is  grown  under  irrigation. 
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Aloe  fibre  is  the  second  largest  industry,  and  cocoanut  palm,  coffee,  tobacco,  tea, 
and  vanilla  are  also  cultivated.  Copra  ranks  third  in  importance  among  the 
exports.   The  canning  of  pineapples  for  export  is  a  growing  industry. 

Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  population,  large  supplies  being  received  from 
British  India,  which  also  supplies  wheat,  flour,  and  dholl. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  colony,  excluding  the  coastwise  trade  with 
dependencies,  and  excluding  bullion  and  specie,  for  the  years  1928  to  1933  inclu- 
sive was:  1928,  96,809,220  rupees;  1929,  98,878,100;  1930,  66,407,144;  1931, 
55,893,958;  1932,  54,655,611;  1933,  61,211,980  rupees. 

Following  the  war  Mauritius  experienced  a  considerable  trade  boom,  which 
was  followed  by  a  succession  of  adverse  trade  balances  due  to  the  rapid  drop  in 
the  price  of  sugar,  but  the  tendency  latterly  is  to  return  to  the  pre-war  level. 
The  reduction  in  imports,  coupled  with  good  crops,  has  resulted  for  the  last  two 
years  in  favourable  trade  balances. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  imports,  exports,  and  total 
trade  on  a  percentage  basis  for  the  years  indicated: — 

Imports—  1913  1931 

United  Kingdom   33.2  23.5 

British  possessions   42.6  46.9 

Foreign  countries   24.2  29.6 

Exports — 

United  Kingdom   18.5  77.6 

British  possessions   77.0  18.8 

Foreign  countries   4.5  3.6 

Total  trade- 
United  Kingdom   26.3  47.6 

British  possessions   58.7  34.3 

Foreign  countries   15.0  18.1 


1932 

1933 

24.1 

32.5 

46.8 

38.1 

29.1 

29.4 

97.1 

96.6 

0.4 

0.9 

2.5 

2.5 

61.0 

66.2 

23.4 

18.6 

15.6 

15.2 

IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE 

The  value  of  the  imports,  based  on  the  c.i.f.  value  for  1933,  was  Rs.29,035,237 
compared  with  Rs.26,992,760  in  1932  and  Rs.32,064.074  in  1931. 

In  round  figure  percentages,  the  following  table  shows  the  total  imports  from 
the  six  main  countries  exporting  to  Mauritius: — 

1931       1932  1933 

United  Kingdom   23.5       24.0  32.5 

India   36.0       37.0  29.0 

Australia   4.0         5.0  4.0 

France   7.0         5.5  5.0 

Japan   3.5         5.5  6.0 

United  States   4.0        6.0  3.5 

During  the  same  years  the  percentages  credited  to  Canada  were:  1931,  1-11; 
1932,  2;  1933,  1-48  per  cent. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  considerably  during  the  last 
two  years,  mainly  due  to  the  increased  preferential  tariff  but  partly  to  the  "  Buy 
British  Goods "  propaganda.  The  cheaper  prices  for  foodstuffs  are  mainly 
responsible  for  the  decline  in  the  percentage  of  imports  from  India.  Japan  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground,  though  except  for  rayon  and  cotton  goods,  preferential 
duties  have  tended  to  restrict  importations.  The  adoption  of  a  duty  on  weight 
as  an  alternative  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  has  acted  as  a  safeguard  to  the  revenue. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  are:  — 

United  Kingdom. — Cotton  and  woollen  goods,  apparel,  machinery,  patent  fuel,  hardware, 
soap,  preserved  provisions,  soya  oil,  cigarettes,  cement,  paint,  whisky,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, fertilizers,  motor  vehicles. 

India. — Grain  and  flour,  excluding  feeding  stuffs  for  animals;  gunny  bags,  cotton  piece- 
goods,  edible  oils,  seeds  and  spices,  ghee,  saltpetre,  shingles. 

France. — Apparel  and  haberdashery,  perfumery,  wine,  sulphur,  drugs. 
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United  States. — Motor  vehicles,  machinery,  petroleum  products,  unmanufactured  'tobacco, 
electrical  goods. 

South  Africa. — Coal,  salted  fish. 

Madagascar. — Cattle,  potatoes,  pistachio  nuts. 

Germany. — Toys,  tramway  materials. 

Australia. — Wheat  flour,  fruits,  butter,  bran. 

Dutch  East  Indies. — Petroleum  products,  sulphur,  coffee. 

China. — Lard,  fireworks,  silk. 

Straits  Settlements. — Timber,  rattans  and  rattanware. 
Spain. — Wine. 

Belgium. — Chemical  manures,  glass,  tramway  materials. 
Holland. — Margarine,  cheese. 
Canada. — Motor  vehicles. 
Chile. — Nitrate  of  soda. 
Ceylon. — Tea. 

Italy. — Motor  cars,  sulphur,  woollens. 

Japan. — Cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  earthenware,  glassware,  apparel,  sardines. 
Switzerland. — Haberdashery. 
Sweden. — Matches. 

EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE 

Exports  in  1933  were  valued  at  Rs.32,17S,743  compared  with  Rs.27,662,851 
in  1932,  Rs.23,829,884  in  1931,  and  Rs.32,291,706  in  1913. 

The  sugar  crop  for  1933  exceeded  all  expectations,  and  amounted  to  230,000 
tons.  In  pre-war  days  India  took  the  bulk  of  the  sugar  crop,  but  it  is  now 
going  to  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  years  1929,  1930,  and  1931  Canada 
was  a  substantial  buyer  of  Mauritius  sugar,  but  during  the  last  two  years  none 
has  been  exported  to  the  Dominion. 

Exports  of  sugar  in  1933  amounted  to  Rs.30,81 1,638,  in  1932  to  Rs.26,- 
385,536,  and  in  1931  to  Rs.22,229,991.  Exports  other  than  sugar  continued  to  be 
very  small;  the  exports  of  aloe  fibre  decreased  from  Rs.92,311  in  1931  to  Rs.80,- 
572  in  1932  and  increased  to  Rs.87,802  in  1933.  This  was  due  to  low  prices  and 
the  local  consumption  for  fibre  bags. 

Exports  of  copra  in  1933  amounted  to  Rs.201,393,  in  1932  to  Rs.287,516, 
and  in  1931  to  Rs.395,445;  those  of  rum  to  Rs.7,792,  Rs.1,489,  and  Rs.6,623;  and 
those  of  cocoanut  oil  to  Rs.  1,992,  Rs.2,034,  and  Rs.  1,643  for  the  respective  years. 

Apart  from  the  old-established  industries  mentioned  above,  others  are 
gradually  developing.  The  tobacco  industry  is  now  firmly  established  and 
importations  of  foreign  cigarettes  and  leaf  are  annually  decreasing.  Exports 
of  tobacco,  however,  have  not  as  yet  developed.  The  match  industry  is  main- 
taining its  position,  as  is  that  of  canned  pineapples,  while  the  increased  import 
duties  have  stimulated  the  fishing  industry  considerably. 


ECONOMIC  NOTES  ON  PALESTINE 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  November  12,  1934. — Economic  conditions  in  Palestine  continue  ta 
be  favourable  and  are  reflected  in  increasing  imports  and  Treasury  receipts. 

treasury  surplus 

At  the  end  of  December,  1933,  the  Palestine  Government  had  a  surplus 
balance  of  £P2,144.420. 

The  Palestine  Gazette  of  November  8,  just  received,  contains  a  financial 
statement  indicating  a  surplus  of  £P3,487,123  at  the  end  of  September,  1934,  so- 
that  during  the  previous  nine  months  £P1,342,703  was  added  to  the  Treasury. 

The  actual  revenue  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning April  1,  1934,  was  £P2,406,206.    Of  this  amount,  customs  receipts  totalled 
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£P1, 189,457.  This  compares  with  a  revenue  of  £P1,774,052  for  the  period  April 
1  to  September  30,  1933,  during  which  customs  receipts  amounted  to  £P81 8,394. 
The  total  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  first  half  of  the  1934-35  fiscal  year  was 
£P1,318,176  as  against  £P1, 127,846  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1933-34. 

The  Government  has  been  very  conservative  in  the  use  of  its  revenues, 
apparently  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  a  limit  to  development  in  Palestine 
and  that  the  present  conditions,  which  are  in  some  respects  in  the  nature  of  a 
boom,  may  become  less  favourable  and  a  period  set  in  when  revenues  will  be  on 
a  decreasing  scale  and  a  call  may  have  to  be  made  on  the  existing  surplus. 

NEW  PALESTINE  LOAN 

Even  in  the  presence  of  its  handsome  reserve,  it  was  decided  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  seek  a  new  loan  of  £2,000,000  by  subscription.  In  May,  1934,  a  Money 
Resolution  enabling  the  British  Treasury  to  guarantee  principal  and  interest  on 
this  amount  was  considered  in  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
approved.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  chief  objects  of  the  loan  were  in  them- 
selves sound  schemes  of  development  which  would  in  a  large  measure  be  revenue 
producing. 

An  ordinance  to  make  provision  for  the  raising  of  this  loan  by  the  Palestine 
Government  was  duly  enacted  toward  the  end  of  September.  The  money  raised 
is  to  be  applied  for  the  following  purposes:  water  supply  and  drainage  schemes 
for  Jerusalem  and  Haifa,  water  supply  for  Hebron  and  various  villages  and 
survey  of  water  resources,  £933,000;  resettlement  of  displaced  Arabs,  £250,000; 
agricultural  credits,  £200,000;  construction  of  oil  berth  and  reclamation  scheme 
at  Haifa,  £210,000;  public  buildings  and  purposes  connected  with  the  loan, 
£407,000. 

A  provision  in  the  ordinance  stipulates  that  all  plant,  machinery,  and 
materials  imported  into  Palestine  and  used  in  the  execution  of  the  works  are  to 
be  goods  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  except  where  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  for  special  reasons  given  his  permission  for  the  use  of  a 
particular  consignment  of  other  goods. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Statistics  compiled  from  the  monthly  Palestine  Commercial  Bulletin  show 
that  the  total  value  of  imports  into  the  country,  exclusive  of  specie,  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1934  (calendar  year)  amounted  to  £P7,046,518.  This  is 
nearly  as  much  as  imports  for  the  whole  year  of  1932,  which  totalled  £P7,768,920, 
and  represents  a  phenomenal  increase. 

An  analysis  of  the  imports  shows  that  the  consumption  of  foodstuffs,  includ- 
ing apples,  butter,  and  cheese  is  rising  and  that  there  has  been  a  greater  demand 
for  building  materials  of  all  kinds,  such  as  cement,  timber,  iron  and  steel  bars, 
angles  and  tubes,  and  paint,  colours,  and  varnishes.  The  progress  in  industry  is 
indicated  by  larger  imports  of  machinery  and  tools,  motor  cars  and  trucks,  fuel 
oil  and  kerosene,  and  of  raw  materials  such  as  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  yarns. 
Boots  and  shoes  and  wearing  apparel  also  show  increases  and  reflect  high  wages 
and  greater  earning  power. 

Exports  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  (1934)  totalled  £P2 ,459,019, 
of  which  oranges  accounted  for  a  value  of  £P2,077,615.  Total  exports  for  the 
first  half  of  1933  amounted  to  £P1,920,734.  Citrus  fruits  formed  71  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  all  exports  of  Palestine  produce  in  the  calendar  year  1933, 
which  was  £P2,591,617.  The  coming  season's  crop  of  Jaffa  oranges  will  be 
approximately  6,500,000  cases  compared  with  5,158,000  exported  during  the 
1933-34  season. 
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Canadian  trade  with  Palestine  shows  a  marked  improvement.  Imports  of 
Canadian  goods  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934  totalled  £P  16,461  (about 
$80,000)  as  against  £P5,360  ($22,000)  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 
Exports  from  Palestine  to  Canada  for  the  first  six  months  in  1934  totalled  £P13,- 
432  compared  with  £P8,159  for  the  first  half  of  1933. 

IRAQ  PIPE  LINE  AND  OTHER  WORKS 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  events  in  Palestine  was  the  completion  of 
the  Haifa  branch  of  the  pipe  line  which  brings  the  petroleum  from  the  Mosul  oil- 
fields in  Iraq  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  other  branch,  to  Tripoli  in  Syria, 
was  completed  a  few  months  previously  and  the  first  oil  was  received  through 
the  1,200-mile  pipe  line  from  Kirkuk  on  July  14.  Haifa  received  its  first  oil  on 
October  13.  Each  branch  can  deliver  2,000,000  tons  of  oil  per  annum.  The  total 
cost  of  the  pipe  line  is  estimated  at  over  £10,000,000.  The  laying  of  the  pipes 
was  begun  in  December,  1932,  by  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company. 

The  new  Haifa  harbour,  which  was  completed  last  year,  has  already  been 
found  to  be  too  small  to  accommodate  all  the  vessels  calling  at  that  port  and  an 
extension  of  the  harbour  is  under  consideration. 

Haifa,  apart  from  possessing  a  modern  port,  is  also  the  terminus  of  the 
Palestine  railways,  which  link  Palestine  with  Egypt.  For  some  time  the  possi- 
bility of  linking  Haifa  by  rail  to  Baghdad  (Iraq)  has  been  under  consideration, 
and  a  proposed  route  has  been  mapped  out  and  surveyed.  The  line  would  be 
about  625  miles  in  length,  of  which  375  would  run  through  Iraq,  220  in  Trans- 
jordania,  and  30  in  Palestine.  No  final  decision  has  as  yet  been  taken  in  this 
connection.  Developments  are  being  anxiously  watched  in  the  rival  port  of  Bey- 
routh (Lebanese  Republic),  which  is  keenly  concerned  about  the  transit  traffic 
with  Iraq  and  Persia  via  the  desert  route. 

Other  schemes  receiving  attention  are  the  construction  of  an  airport  in 
Palestine  for  the  London,  India,  and  South  Africa  services  of  Imperial  Airways, 
and  the  building  of  a  railway  station  at  Tel  Aviv,  which  would  enable  that  town, 
of  nearly  80,000  inhabitants,  to  be  reached  direct  instead  of  from  the  junction  of 
Lydda,  several  miles  away. 

IMMIGRATION 

The  balance  of  recorded  arrivals  over  departures  during  the  year  1933  was 
41,891  individuals  (38,655  Jews  and  3,235  others).  Of  this  number,  29,101 
(27,862  Jews,  2,653  others)  entered  the  country  as  temporary  visitors,  and  settled 
in  the  country.  Of  these  some  secured  permission  to  remain.  In  addition  to  the 
registered  immigrants  mentioned  above,  2,876  persons  (2,465  Jews,  411  others) 
who  had  entered  Palestine  as  travellers  or  by  evading  the  frontier  controls  were 
registered  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Of  residents  of  Palestine  on  balance 
408  Jews  returned  in  the  course  of  the  year  and  668  others  left  the  country. 

Of  the  30,327  Jews  registered  as  immigrants,  3,250  persons  apart  from 
dependants  were  included  in  Category  A  on  the  qualification  of  ownership  of  a 
minimum  capital  of  £P1,000.  In  1931  and  1932  the  number  of  Jews  registered 
in  this  category  was  233  and  727  respectively. 

Some  11,468  persons  (11,165  Jews)  were  registered  as  persons  coming  to 
employment  (Category  C),  for  the  most  part  under  the  Labour  Immigration 
Schedule.  These  immigrants  were  accompanied  by  7,852  dependants  (7,788 
Jews).   The  admissions  of  students  numbered  503  (391  Jews). 

Among  the  Jewish  immigrants  1,685  gave  as  their  former  occupations  agri- 
culture; 3,002  described  themselves  as  unskilled  labourers;  1,814  as  merchants, 
financiers,  dealers,  etc.;  5,033  as  members  of  skilled  urban  trades;  1,430  as 
members  of  liberal  professions  (including  516  surgeons,  physicians,  and  dentists, 
and  280  architects  and  engineers) ;  and  586  as  students. 
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Of  the  registered  Jewish  immigrants,  13,125  were  Polish  citizens,  5,392  Ger- 
man citizens,  1,411  Roumanian  subjects,  1,287  Yemenites  and  Adenese,  1,250 
Greek  citizens,  1,169  citizens  of  the  United  States,  1,099  Lithuanians,  and  287 
British  subjects  (apart  from  Adenese). 

Prospective  immigrants  to  the  number  of  1,505,  of  whom  1,269  were  Jews, 
were  refused  admission  to  Palestine  during  the  year. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1934  there  were  14,406  (14,089  Jews)  immi- 
grants, 49,999  (15,091  Jews)  travellers,  and  16.194  (4,660  Jews)  residents  return- 
ing, recorded  as  entering  Palestine.  There  were  also  44,675  (12,190  Jews)  travel- 
lers and  17,576  (5,354  Jews)  residents  recorded  leaving.  The  net  increase  in 
population  due  to  recorded  migration  was  18,348  (16,297  Jews).  This  compares 
with  a  net  increase  of  17,016  for  the  same  period  in  1933. 

Persons  entering  Palestine  during  the  first  half  of  1934  possessing  a  capital 
of  not  less  than  £P1,000  numbered  2,258  (2,242  Jews),  compared  with  927  (922 
Jews)  for  the  first  six  months  of  1933. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  the  total  population  of  Palestine,  according  to  the 
November,  1931,  census,  was  1,033,314,  including  759,700  Moslems,  174,606 
Jews,  and  88,907  Christians. 

POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  EGYPT 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  November  10,  1934. — As  the  legal  covering  of  Egypt's  note  issue  con- 
sists chiefly  of  British  securities,  the  country's  currency  is  technically  based  on 
the  pound  sterling,  and  there  is  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  two  of  97-5  Egyptian 
piastres  (or  975  milliemes)  to  the  pound. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  QUOTING  IN  STERLING 

The  easiest  and  safest  method  of  quoting,  so  far  as  the  Canadian  exporter 
is  concerned,  is  to  state  his  price  in  Canadian  dollars.  But  the  easiest  method 
is  not  necessarily  the  best.  Having  to  meet  a  draft  in  Canadian  dollars  one, 
two  or  three  months  ahead  provides  a  problem  for  the  Egyptian  importer.  Not 
only  is  he  faced  with  uncertainties  in  respect  to  the  future  value  of  the  Canadian 
dollar  in  terms  of  the  pound  sterling,  to  which  Egypt's  currency  is  related,  but 
as  Canadian  currency  is  dealt  in  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  Egypt,  the 
result  is  that  Egyptian  importers  who  have  to  meet  drafts  drawn  in  Canadian 
dollars  are  unable  to  obtain  as  favourable  rates  as  they  should  from  banks  in 
this  country.  A  quotation  in  American  dollars  would  present  slightly  less  diffi- 
culty for  the  Egyptian  importer,  but  then  the  Canadian  exporter,  when  calculat- 
ing his  price,  would  have  to  provide  against  any  losses  due  to  exchange  on  New 
York,  while  the  Egyptian  importer  would  also  have  to  cover  himself. 

The  ideal  currency  for  the  Canadian  exporter  to  use  in  his  quotations  for 
the  Egyptian  market  is  sterling,  which  is  the  currency  in  which  drafts  are  most 
readily  negotiated  and  remittances  most  easily  effected  in  this  country.  The 
pound  sterling  being  always  exchangeable,  within  very  narrow  limits,  against  975 
milliemes,  the  Egyptian  importer  can  convert  prices  in  a  moment  into  Egyptian 
currency  and  is  free  from  any  worry  over  exchange.  For  Canadian  firms  tender- 
ing on  Egyptian  Government  purchases  or  contracts,  it  is  undoubtedly  best  to 
quote  in  sterling. 

Canadian  firms  quoting  thus  would  naturally  have  to  protect  themselves 
from  any  possible  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar  in  London  by 
arrangement  with  their  bankers  in  Canada. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  advantages  of  quoting  in  sterling  for  Egypt  would  con- 
siderably offset  any  of  the  disadvantages  the  use  of  this  currency  may  present  to 
the  Canadian  exporter. 

C.I.F.  QUOTATIONS  ESSENTIAL 

Prices  for  the  Egyptian  market  should  invariably  be  c.i.f.  Egyptian  port, 
either  Alexandria  or  Port  Said,  except  for  goods  which  may  conveniently  be 
shipped  by  parcel  post,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  importer  in  Egypt  to  obtain  any 
information  concerning  ocean  freight  rates  from  Atlantic  ports.  Egypt  being 
a  price  market  and  highly  competitive,  the  importer  must  calculate  his  landed 
costs  as  closely  as  possible,  and  he  should  be  given  every  assistance  in  this  regard 
by  Canadian  exporters.  Inland  f.o.b.  factory  or  city  quotations  are  altogether 
useless. 

SHIPPING  ROUTES 

In  order  to  keep  prices  down  as  much  as  possible,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  locate  the  cheapest  shipping  route. 

From  Eastern  Canada  the  exporter  may  ship  direct  to  Egypt  via  Saint  John, 
N.B.,  in  winter  and  Montreal  in  summer,  on  the  vessels  of  the  Ellerman  &  Buck- 
nall  SS.  Co.  Ltd.,  sailing  monthly;  their  agents  are  Messrs.  McLean  Kennedy, 
Ltd.,  Coristine  Building,  in  Montreal  (Canada-India  Line),  and  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Knight  &  Co.  Ltd.,  in  Saint  John  (American  and  Indian  Line). 

For  shipments  from  Vancouver  the  question  is  a  more  difficult  one  as  there 
are  no  direct  sailings  from  that  port.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  ship  from  British 
Columbia  to  the  United  Kingdom,  from  which  country  transhipment  can  be 
effected  to  Egypt. 

EGYPTIAN  CUSTOMS  REQUIREMENTS 

Requirements  in  respect  to  documents  accompanying  shipments  to  Egypt  are 
simple,  no  special  documents  being  necessary  other  than  the  usual  bills  of  lading, 
insurance  certificates,  and  ordinary  commercial  invoices.  Egypt  has  no  differ- 
ential duties,  the  rates  under  the  customs  tariff  applying  equally  to  all  countries. 

CATALOGUES  AND  SAMPLES 

Catalogues,  illustrated  matter,  price  lists,  and,  whenever  possible,  samples 
should  be  supplied  in  several  sets  by  Canadian  exporters  interested  in  the  Egyp- 
tian market. 

PARCEL  POST 

There  is  but  one  direct  parcel  post  route  to  Egypt,  this  being  provided  by  a 
monthly  sailing  from  Saint  John,  N.B.,  in  winter  and  from  Montreal  in  summer 
via  the  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  SS.  Co.  Ltd.  Lines,  above  referred  to.  These  sail- 
ings are  notified  regularly  in  advance  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and 
the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  a 
parcel  forwarded  by  this  route  and  which  reaches  the  post  office  in  Saint  John 
or  Montreal  just  after  the  departure  of  the  ship  will  be  held  in  the  ports  until  the 
next  sailing,  one  month  later. 

It  is  essential  that  samples  should  be  in  the  hands  of  their  destinees  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  The  direct  service  is  the  cheapest,  but  there  are  three  other 
routes  to  Egypt  available  for  parcel  post  shipments,  at  slightly  greater  cost. 

STANDING  OF  IMPORTERS 

It  is  particularly  desirable,  especially  in  view  of  the  present  disturbed  con- 
ditions, for  Canadian  exporters  to  note  that  they  should  never  fail  to  obtain 
references  on  importers  in  Egypt  before  doing  business  with  them.    The  Carta- 
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dian  Trade  Commissioner  will  gladly  report  on  the  standing  of  such  firms,  for 
experience  shows  that  no  exporter  can  succeed  unless  he  is  in  touch  with  an  active 
and  responsible  party  abroad. 

EGYPT  A  PRICE  MARKET 

It  cannot  be  repeated  often  enough  that  Egypt  is  a  price  market,  and  that 
every  effort  must  be  made  by  Canadian  exporters  who  wish  to  succeed  in  this 
market  to  reduce  their  prices  to  a  minimum.  This  means  that  no  small  detail 
should  be  overlooked,  and  all  unnecessary  expenses,  however  small,  should  be 
avoided.  As  much  attention  should  be  given  to  small  as  to  large  shipments, 
and  the  greatest  consideration  should  be  given  to  initial  orders. 

There  are  considerable  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  co-operation 
between,  or  formation  of,  groups  of  exporters  in  non-competitive  lines,  and  this 
point  is  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  grouping  of  shipments  together  from  several  exporters  through  the  same 
forwarding  agent  is  also  conducive  to  the  reduction  of  shipping  charges. 

Steamship  companies  quote  rates  on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  bill  of  lading, 
and  exporters  should  bear  this  in  mind  when  making  up  their  prices. 

NORWEGIAN  SILVER  FOX  INDUSTRY 

S.  C.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  November  15,  1934. — The  early  history  of  the  silver  fox  industry  in 
Norway  is  well  known  to  Canadian  breeders  who  contributed  so  largely  to  its 
development.  Stock  used  by  the  Norwegian  breeders  came  mainly  from  the 
Dominion,  and  the  experience  gained  there  was  largely  drawn  upon  in  Norway. 
As  previously  reported  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1554,  of  Novem- 
ber 11,  1933,  page  783),  the  industry  became  comparatively  stabilized  during  the 
latter  part  of  1932  and  in  1933  and  is  now  a  dependable  source  of  income. 

During  the  autumn  of  1933  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution was  forged  with  the  organization  of  the  first  Norwegian  fur  auction. 
This  auction  became  necessary  following  the  difficulties  experienced  during  1931 
and  1932,  when  the  industry  finally  was  forced  to  liquidate  and  turn  from  breed- 
ing stock  to  raising  foxes  for  pelting. 

From  those  earlier  days,  when  the  breeding  and  sale  of  pelts  were  exclusively 
on  an  independent  basis,  the  industry,  following  its  liquidation,  has  tended  more 
and  more  to  become  co-operative,  and  progress,  while  slow  after  the  boom  period 
and  its  repercussions,  has  been  steady  and  more  certain.  In  the  early  days,  with 
the  assistance  of  Canadian  experts,  the  Norwegian  Silver  Fox  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  an  organization  which  retains  its  control  over  breeding.  As  the 
number  of  pelts  for  marketing  increased,  the  association  encouraged  and  assisted 
the  formation  of  a  pelt  collecting  and  marketing  service.  Members  of  the 
association  who  desired  to  do  so  could  send  pelts  to  a  central  station  located  at 
Bergen  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway — setting  a  minimum  price  on  pelts  if  they 
so  desired — where  pelts  would  be  graded  and  prepared  for  sale.  The  skins  were 
taken  to  London  by  a  representative  of  the  breeders,  where  they  were  auctioned 
off  in  competition  with  those  offered  from  other  countries.  Prices  for  pelts  dur- 
ing recent  years  have  averaged  as  high  as  those  obtaining  in  other  countries, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  Norwegian  pelt  is  now  well  established.  The  industry 
is  pelting  on  the  average  from  60.000  to  70,000  skins  annually. 

At  the  end  of  November,  1933,  the  first  auction  organized  in  Norway  was 
such  a  success  that  another  is  being  held  this  season.  Representatives  of  about 
forty  leading  European  fur  houses  attended  the  auction,  at  which  about  4,000 
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silver  fox  pelts  were  offered  as  well  as  some  other  furs  in  a  smaller  volume.  On 
the  average,  prices  were  fair  throughout  the  auction.  The  highest  price  obtained 
was  380  kroner  for  one  skin  (about  $95  at  the  rate  of  exchange  then  prevailing). 

The  value  of  the  skins  sold  during  1933  through  the  Silver  Fox  Breeders' 
Association  totalled  3,500,000  kroner  ($938,000  at  par).  The  average  price 
received  was  160  kroner  per  skin  ($42.88  at  par),  a  fall  of  40  kroner  from  the 
previous  year. 

The  success  of  the  auction  a  year  ago  has  encouraged  the  manager  of  the 
sales  to  spend  the  past  two  months  travelling  through  England,  France,  and 
Germany  in  an  endeavour  to  interest  buyers  in  those  countries  in  the  Oslo  fur 
market.  This  year  two  auctions  are  to  be  held,  the  first  commencing  on  Novem- 
ber 26  and  the  second  on  December  13.  It  is  anticipated  that  4,000  skins  will 
be  offered  at  the  first,  and  from  8,000  to  10,000  skins  at  the  second  auction. 

At  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.'s  silver  fox  auction  held  in  London  on  October  12 
the  following  prices  (in  Norwegian  kroner)  were  paid,  with  comparative  average 
prices  in  May  this  year  and  at  the  end  of  September,  1933.  These  prices  were 
all  for  Norwegian  silver  fox  skins: — 


Maximum 

Oct. 

May  Sept. 

No.  of 

Price 

1934 

1934  1933 

683 

567 

157 

174  179 

Skins  sold  Kroner 

Average  Price  in  Kroner 

Three-nuarters  silver  

1,116 

408 

159 

167  199 

265 

259 

149 

159  184 

138 

194 

129 

129  144 

Black  and  slightly  silvered  . . 

128 

137 

90 

74  90 

296 

37 

67  70 

Rate  of  exchange:  Norwegian  kroner  19.90  to  the  pound  sterling. 


Of  3,308  skins  offered,  2,626  (about  79  per  cent)  were  sold. 

It  is  expected  that  the  quality  of  the  skins  this  year  will  be  about  the  same 
as  last,  although  the  prices  indicated  above  do  not  show  that  the  prices  on  the 
London  market  are  as  high  as  in  1933. 

IMPORTS  INTO  SWEDEN  DURING  1933 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

(One  Swedish  krona  equals  $0-268  at  par.   Figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  1932  imports) 

Trade  with  Canada — I 

Oslo,  November  15,  1934. — In  the  following  tabulation  is  listed  the  more 
important  commodities  imported  by  Sweden  during  the  calendar  year  1933 
from  Canada,  as  indicated  by  the  figures  recently  released  by  the  Swedish 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  While  the  figures  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics indicate  an  increased  export  to  Sweden  during  1933  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  $2,636,400  and  $2,385,789  being  the  respective  totals,  those  given 
by  the  Swedish  Bureau  show  a  considerable  reduction.  It  is  estimated  by 
observers  that  by  volume  also  there  has  definitely  been  a  reduction  in  the  trade, 
the  main  item  of  which  during  recent  years  has  been  wheat.  During  1932  the 
favourable  position  of  the  Canadian  dollar,  as  compared  with  gold  currencies, 
assisted  considerably  in  increasing  the  value  and  volume  of  the  trade  over  the 
previous  year,  and  this  situation  also  obtained  during  the  first  quarter  of  1933, 
prior  to  the  United  States  abandoning  gold.  Subsequently,  for  those  com- 
modities in  which  the  currency  position  allowed  Canada  to  compete  successfully 
against  the  United  States,  the  trade  definitely  fell  off.  Wheat  usually  is  quoted 
in  United  States  dollars,  but  during  1933  quotations  have  largely  been  made  in 
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either  gold  dollars  or  gold  francs,  and  market  prices  were  stronger  generally 
during  the  year  than  in  1932.  Actually  Sweden  purchased  less  wheat  in  1933 
than  during  the  previous  year,  owing  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  carry-over 
of  an  excellent  domestic  crop.  The  fluctuations  throughout  the  year  of  the 
exchange  and  the  changing  value  of  wheat,  together  with  the  system  of  arriving 
at  the  statistics  in  Sweden,  make  for  the  great  discrepancies  in  the  comparative 
statistics  issued  by  the  respective  bureaus  of  Canada  and  Sweden,  the  latter 
showing  imports  of  4,224,000  kronor  in  1933  and  11,032,000  kronor  in  1932. 

In  considering  the  Swedish  statistics,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
based  on  country  of  last  shipment  and  not  necessarily  country  of  origin.  This 
is  very  important,  in  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  in  many  lines,  wheat  flour 
and  salmon  being  the  most  noteworthy,  the  majority  of  shipments  being  through 
United  States  ports,  or  via  North  European  or  British  ports,  although  the  origin 
is  Canadian.  Many  commodities  shown  in  the  following  list  do  not  indicate  any 
importation  from  Canada,  although  it  is  known  that  exports  are  made,  and 
therefore  the  Swedish  method  of  computation  of  statistics  must  be  considered 
in  drawing  conclusions  with  respect  to  Canadian  trade  with  Sweden. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  indicate  commodities  for 
which  possibilities  exist  for  Canadian  exporters  entering  the  Swedish  -market, 
or  concerning  which  reoxuests  for  information  respecting  trade  statistics  have 
been  received  from  Canadian  exporters  interested  in  extending  their  export  trade 
to  include  Sweden. 

The  important  feature  of  the  1933  statistics,  in  so  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
cerned, is  indicated  by  the  very  important  reductions  in  imports,  both  by  volume 
and  by  value  in  Swedish  kronor,  of  rye  and  wheat.  According  to  the  Swedish 
statistics,  about  8,300,000  kronor  was  the  value  of  these  commodities  from 
Canada,  which  was  reduced  to  about  2,530,000  kronor  in  1933.  At  the  same  time, 
imports  of  these  two  commodities  from  the  United  States  were  reduced  from  over 
6,775,000  kronor  to  about  3,125,000  kronor,  indicating  that  much  of  the  Cana- 
dian wheat  and  rye  imported  via  United  States  ports,  as  well  as  the  United 
States  wheat  and  rye,  was  also  seriously  curtailed  in  value.  It  is  to  these  two* 
commodities,  as  well  as  wheat  flour,  that  the  bulk  of  the  fall  in  the  Canadian 
imports  into  Sweden  can  be  attributed,  an  important  feature  with  respect  to 
Canadian  trade  with  that  country,  as  these  commodities  account  for  probably  80 
per  cent  of  imports  from  the  Dominion.  The  actual  statistics  are  set  out  in  the 
following  list: — 

FOODSTUFFS  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Horsemeat,  smoked  or  salted,  was  previously  an  important  foodstuff  import, 
but  the  domestic  supply  during  recent  years  has  greatly  reduced  the  quantities 
coming  from  abroad,  while  the  supply  from  Canada  stopped  entirely  during  1933. 
The  total  imports  amounted  to  146  tons  (333),  the  bulk  of  which,  77  tons,  was 
shipped  by  the  United  States  (240  tons  in  1932  and  840  tons  in  1931).  Finland 
contributed  43  tons  (72),  Holland  nil  (16),  Argentina  21  tons  (nil)  ,  and  British 
North  America  nil  (3  tons).  The  imports  of  salted  pork  totalled  1,491  tons 
(800),  the  United  States  being  credited  with  1,046  tons  (595),  Argentina  with 
299  tons  (164),  Great  Britain  with  65  tons  (25),  Brazil  with  54  tons  (nil),  and 
British  North  America  with  nil  (2  tons).  Salted  salmon  was  imported  to  an 
aggregate  weight  of  573  tons  (550),  of  which  213  tons  (276)  came  from  the 
United  States,  162  tons  (101)  from  Denmark,  72  tons  (82)  from  Germany,  and 
34  tons  (34)  from  British  North  America.  The  trade  in  casings  increased  slightly 
to  1,943  tons  (1,936),  the  bulk  of  which  is  divided  between  Germany  with  530 
tons  (584),  Denmark  with  489  tons  (429),  and  the  United  States  with  348  tons 
(432),  while  Great  Britain  is  credited  with  having  shipped  146  tons  (108),  and 
British  North  America  with  6-6  tons  (2). 
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In  view  of  the  inquiries  received  from  Canadian  exporters  from  time  to  time, 
the  imports  of  hay  may  be  of  interest.  These  totalled  7,359  tons  (2,601),  of 
which  7,216  tons  (2,154)  came  from  Finland,  74  tons  (nil)  from  Denmark,  and 
69  tons  (447)  from  Norway.  The  trade  in  fresh  apples  decreased  considerably 
during  1933,  totalling  only  9,769  tons  (17,389) ,  most  of  which,  5,128  tons  (10,068), 
came  from  the  United  States.  Australia  contributed  1,959  tons  (1,859),  Great 
Britain  721  tons  (1,677),  Germany  684  tons  (791),  South  Africa  362  tons  (196), 
New  Zealand  219  tons  (136),  and  British  North  America  82  tons  (153).  Dried 
and  evaporated  apples  were  imported  to  a  total  of  1,826  tons  (1,383),  practically 
all  of  which  came  from  the  United  States,  which  shipped  1,745  tons  (1,247), 
while  42  tons  (73)  were  credited  to  Germany  and  33  tons  (57)  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  imports  of  oats  increased  to  43,174-4  tons  in  1933  (31,523-7),  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  being  divided  between  Germany,  which  contributed  19,352  tons 
(2,092-7),  and  Argentina,  which  shipped  16,839-2  tons  (18,392-7).  Smaller 
quantities  were  credited  to  Soviet  Russia,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Great  Britain. 
The  imports  of  maize  also  showed  an  increase,  totalling  265,350  tons  (243,949), 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  being  credited  to  Argentina,  which  shipped  155,490  tons 
(]  60,553).  Of  the  remainder,  25,645  tons  (35,676)  came  from  Great  Britain, 
25,621  tons  (29,648)  from  Germany,  18,166  tons  (12,797)  from  Denmark,  15,885 
tons  (nil)  from  Roumania,  12,692  tons  (2,558)  from  Soviet  Russia,  and  1  ton 
(1,767)  from  the  United  States.  As  indicated  in  a  foregoing  paragraph,  the 
imports  of  rye  showed  an  enormous  decrease  during  1933,  totalling  only  2,230 
tons  as  compared  with  48,527  tons  in  1932.  The  bulk  of  this  trade  was  divided 
between  the  United  States,  which  supplied  717  tons  (7,971) ;  Danzig,  which  sup- 
plied 648  tons  (1,747) ;  and  British  North  America,  which  is  credited  with  527 
tons  (7,036);  while  185  tons  (10,524)  came  from  Germany,  99  tons  from  the 
Netherlands  (375),  and  only  33  tons  (12,655)  from  Soviet  Russia.  A  similar 
reduction  is  noted  in  the  imports  of  wheat,  which  aggregated  only  53,036  tons  in 
1933  as  compared  with  170,775  tons  in  1932.  The  most  important  suppliers  were 
the  United  States,  which  shipped  24,908  tons  (43,984  tons),  and  British  North 
America,  which  is  credited  with  19,584  tons  (55,070).  Germany  contributed 
3,542  tons  (21,361),  Denmark  2,108  tons  (4,999),  Argentina  903  tons  (24,242), 
and  Soviet  Russia  nil  (2,508  tons).  The  imports  of  rye  flour  decreased  to 
practically  nil,  amounting  to  approximately  0-4  ton  (213),  no  countries  of  origin 
being  indicated  in  the  Swedish  statistics.  The  imports  of  wheat  flour  totalled 
only  259  tons  in  1933,  as  compared  with  1,107  tons  during  the  previous  year. 
Most  of  these  imports  came  from  the  United  States,  to  which  is  credited  155 
tons  (772),  while  British  North  America  contributed  59  tons  (224),  the  Nether- 
lands 22  tons  (20),  and  France  20  tons  (nil).  The  imports  of  oaten  groats  were 
also  reduced  to  practically  nil,  amounting  to  0-3  ton  as  compared  with  31-5  tons 
in  1932. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of  56  tons 
(51),  the  bulk  of  the  trade  being  divided  between  Italy,  which  supplied  27  tons 
(27),  and  France,  which  is  credited  with  24  tons  (17).  The  imports  of  biscuits 
amounted  to  132  tons  (137),  the  largest  contributors  being  the  United  States 
with  58  tons  (72),  and  British  North  America  with  31  tons  (11),  while  Norway 
supplied  22  tons  (27)  and  Great  Britain  12  tons  (13). 

The  imports  of  conserves  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  2,182  tons  (2,289),  of 
which  592  tons  (705)  comprised  sardines  and  other  fish  preserved  as  sardines, 
325  tons  (353)  consisted  of  preserves  of  other  fish,  lobsters,  etc.,  and  680  tons 
(682)  of  preserved  fruits.  The  largest  contributor  of  sardines  was  Portugal, 
which  shipped  234  tons  (250),  while  Spain  supplied  137  tons  (146),  Norway  122 
tons  (149),  France  55  tons  (104),  and  the  United  States  nil  (7  tons).  Most  of 
the  preserves  of  other  fish,  lobsters,  etc.,  came  from  British  North  America,  which 
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shipped  201  tons  (234)  of  these  commodities,  other  contributors  being  the  United 
States  with  42  tons  (33),  Great  Britain  with  28  tons  (30),  and  Japan  with  23 
tons  (17) .  Most  of  the  trade  in  preserved  fruits  went  to  the  United  States,  which 
supplied  436  tons  (555)  of  the  total  of  680  tons  imported,  Great  Britain  being 
credited  with  31  tons  (53),  Denmark  with  30  tons  (12),  British  Malaya  with 
18  tons  (7),  and  British  India  with  15  tons  (8). 

It  might  be  noted  that  while  the  Swedish  statistics  use  the  term  u  British 
North  America  11  to  cover  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  other  British  possessions 
in  North  America,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  actually  originate  in  Canada.  Those 
listed  in  this  report  are  almost  entirely  from  Canada,  as  the  commodities  will 
clearly  indicate. 


BRITISH   MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

RADIO  SUPPLIES 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1602,  dated  October  13,  1934,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 
writes  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  published  a  draft  Order  in  Council,  which, 
if  adopted,  will  render  it  unlawful  to  sell,  or  expose  for  sale,  in  the  United  King- 
dom, imported  radio  receiving  sets  and  parts  of  certain  descriptions,  unless  they 
are  marked  with  an  indication  of  origin  in  the  manner  prescribed. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1588 
(July  7,  1934),  page  36,  respecting  a  proposed  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom 
import  duty  on  carpets,  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  announce  that 
they  have  decided  not  to  make  any  recommendation  in  this  case.  The  duty  will 
therefore  remain  at  the  present  rate  of  4s.  6d.  per  square  yard  for  hand-made 
carpets  and  9d.  per  square  yard,  or,  if  higher,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  other 
carpets. 

The  committee  announce  also  that  no  recommendation  is  being  made  to 
increase  the  rate  on  dead  turkeys  (at  present  Id.  per  pound). 

The  duties  mentioned  apply  to  products  of  non-Empire  countries.  Cana- 
dian products  of  the  kind  in  question  are  guaranteed  duty-free  entry  under  the 
Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement,  1932. 

Bleached  Straw  Pulp  Duty-free  in  the  United  Kingdom 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1593 
(August  11,  1934),  page  229,  respecting  an  application  received  by  the  Import 
Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  addition  to  the 
duty-free  list  of  bleached  straw  pulp,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
has  now  received  copy  of  the  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  13)  Order,  1934, 
which  provides  in  effect  that  as  from  November  16  bleached  straw  pulp  will  enter 
the  United  Kingdom  duty-free  regardless  of  the  country  of  origin.  It  was  for- 
merly subject  to  duty  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  the  product  of  countries 
outside  the  British  Empire. 
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New  Irish  Free  State  Duties 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin,  writes  that 
the  Irish  Free  State  Government,  as  from  November  10,  changed  the  rates  of  duty 
on  several  articles  which  are  now  being  manufactured  locally,  but  with  provision 
for  free  importation  on  approval  of  the  Revenue  Commissioners.  The  existing 
minimum  duty  of  8s.  per  gross  on  empty  glass  beer  bottles  is  confirmed,  but  the 
alternative  duty  of  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  (when  higher) ,  instead  of  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  is  now  payable  irrespective  of 
the  country  of  origin.  The  British  preferential  rate  has  also  been  increased  on 
other  glass  bottles  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent,  the  same  as  the  general  tariff. 
The  exemption  from  duty  for  empty  glass  jars  exceeding  2|  inches  in  external 
diameter  is  narrowed  to  those  exceeding  3^  inches  in  diameter.  Cast-iron  con- 
nections for  underground  gas,  water,  or  sewage  pipes,  internal  diameter  3  inches 
to  15  inches,  formerly  free,  are  now  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Connections  con- 
structed at  two  or  more  openings  for  joining  by  means  of  bolts  or  studs  are 
exempt.  Copper  tubes  and  pipes  not  exceeding  J  inch  in  thickness  and  2\  inches 
in  external  diameter,  formerly  free,  become  75  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Tubes  and 
pipes  processed  beyond  shaping  or  bending,  or  which  form  part  of  another  article, 
are  not  liable  to  this  duty.  Toilet  preparations  and  cosmetics  (excluding  essen- 
tial oils,  fuller's  earth,  petroleum  jelly,  hair  dyes,  soaps,  and  disinfectants)  and 
perfumery  (excluding  perfumed  spirits  and  essential  oils),  formerly  free,  are  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem  with  a  minimum  rate  of  5s.  per  pound  or  50s.  per  gallon,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Irish  Free  State  Wheat  Regulations 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1606 
(November  10,  1934) ,  page  734,  stating  that  flour  millers  in  the  Irish  Free  State 
will  be  obliged  to  use  8  per  cent  of  Irish-grown  wheat  in  the  milling  of  all  flour 
for  the  cereal  year  beginning  August  1,  1934,  a  new  order  of  November  6  increases 
this  proportion  to  10  per  cent. 

Irish  Free  State  Import  Quotas 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1604 
(October  27,  1934),  page  670,  regarding  the  quota  of  importations  of  sugar  hav- 
ing a  polarization  exceeding  98  degrees,  for  the  period  November  1  to  December 
31,  1934,  an  additional  order  increased  the  quota  of  imports  permitted  entry  from 
1,000  to  1,250  tons. 

Foreign  Textile  Quotas  in  Seychelles 

The  Seychelles  Government  Gazette  of  July  21,  1934,  according  to  a  procla- 
mation published  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  on  October  11,  1934, 
has  fixed  the  total  quantity  of  "  piece-goods  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
cotton  or  of  artificial  silk  or  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk  combined"  which  may  be 
imported  into  that  colony  during  the  period  from  May  7,  1934,  to  December  31, 
1934,  as  being  144,228  yards  from  Japan  and  11,424  yards  from  France  and  all 
other  foreign  countries. 

British  Guiana  Quotas  on  Foreign  Textiles 

On  November  9,  1934,  British  Guiana  renewed  the  import  restrictions  on 
foreign  cotton  and  rayon  piece-goods,  allotting,  for  the  calendar  year  1935, 
1,114,000  square  yards  to  the  United  States  and  165,000  square  yards  to  each 
other  foreign  country. 
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Foreign  Textile  Quotas  in  British  Somaliland 

A  proclamation  made  by  the  Acting  Commissioner  in  British  Somaliland 
on  June  1,  1934,  according  to  a  report  published  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
Journal  of  August  23,  1934,  has  fixed  the  total  quantity  of  "  piece-goods  contain- 
ing 50  per  cent  or  more  of  cotton  or  of  artificial  silk  or  of  cotton  and  artificial 
silk  combined  "  which  may  be  imported  into  that  colony  during  the  period  from 
May  7  to  December  31,  1934,  as  being  271,500  yards  of  grey  sheeting  from 
Japan  and  11,700  yards  from  any  other  foreign  country.  The  quantity  fixed  for 
white  long  cloth  was  48,500  yards  from  Japan  and  11,000  yards  from  any  other 
foreign  country.  Other  kinds  of  cotton  and  rayon  goods  to  the  value  of  £7,200 
from  Japan  and  £300  from  any  other  foreign  country  may  be  imported. 

Exchange  Compensation  Tax  in  French  Indo-China 

Under  date  October  22,  1934,  an  interministerial  order  dated  September  1, 
1934,  was  promulgated,  exempting  on  importation  into  French  Indo-China 
chemical  cellulose  pulp,  dried,  bleached  and  treated  with  bisulphite  or  soda,  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk,  from  the  exchange  compensation  tax  instituted 
by  the  decree  of  November  12  and  December  9,  1931;  March  16  and  May  17, 
1932;  and  March  20,  1933. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  November  27,  advises  that,  effective  December  4,  1934,  a  number  of 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  import  tariff  of  Mexico.  The  following  are  of 
most  interest  to  Canadian  exporters:  conversions  to  Canadian  currency  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  3-60  pesos  equal  the  dollar: — 

The  duty  on  live  chickens,  n.o.p.  (i.e.,  not  including  fighting  cocks),  has  been  increased 
from  20  centavos  per  head  to  1  peso  or  about  28  cents  Canadian  per  head ;  that  on  chicks  has 
been  increased  from  2  centavos  per  head  to  20  centavos  or  about  5^  cents  Canadian  per  head. 

The  import  duty  on  bare  nickel  wire  has  been  reduced  from  80  centavos  per  legal  kilo- 
gram to  30  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  6-7  cents  Canadian  per  pound  when  the  wire 
is  up  to  2  mm.  in  diameter  and  20  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  4-5  cents  Canadian 
per  pound  when  over  2  mm.  and  up  to  10  mm.  in  diameter.  The  duty  on  nickel  sheets  has 
been  reduced  from  75  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  to  25  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about 
5-6  cents  Canadian  per  pound;  a  new  item  covering  nickel  in  bars  provides  for  the  same 
rate  of  duty,  while  another  new  item  covering  nickel  pipe  and  tubing  places  the  duty  at  35 
centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  7-9  cents  Canadian  per  pound. 

A  number  of  new  items  have  been  created  in  the  tariff  affecting  copper  oxide,  ammonium 
phosphate,  ammonium  bichromate,  zinc  chloride,  iron  sulphide,  ammonium  oxolaite,  and 
ammonium  sulphur  cyanide,  on  all  of  which  the  duty  is  5  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or 
about  $1.13  Canadian  per  100  pounds. 

By  an  Order  in  Council  of  October  31,  the  Mexican  Government  has  decreed  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  import  duty  on  refined  granulated  sugar  from  18  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  to 
9  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  $2.03  Canadian  per  100  pounds,  but  has  set  10.000 
metric  tons  (11,020  short  tons)  as  the  maximum  quantity  to  be  imported  under  this  decree. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications.    Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Public  Works  Department. — 1,250  suspension  insulator  strings,  complete  with  fittings; 
72  strings  of  E.H.T.  strain  insulators.   All  to  specification.    (Tenders  close  December  18.) 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners-  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  3 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  3,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  November  26,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Country 

Unit 

Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

Nov.  26 

Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

Dec.  3 

Umcial 
Bank  Rate 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1830 

$  .1863 

44 

.1390 

.2272 

.2294 

2* 

.0072 

.0122 

.0123 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0407 

.0410 

34 

.2680 

.2170 

.2172 

24 

.0252 

.0215 

.0217 

44 

.0392 

.0642 

.0646 

24 

Great  Britain  . 

. .  .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 
4.8666 

.3917 
4.8583 

.3943 
4.8614 

4 
2 

.0130 

.0091 

.0093 

7 

Holland  

 Guilder 

.4020 

.6582 

.6630 

24 

.1749 

.2929 

.2942 

44 

Italy   

.0526 

.0831 

.0836 

4 

Jugo-Slavia. .  . 

 Dinar 

 Krone 

.0176 
.2680 

.0223 
.2442 

.0226 
.2446 

64 

34 

 Escudo 

.0442 

.0445 

.0446 

54 
6 

 Leu 

.0060 

.0099 

.0099 

 Peseta 

.1930 

.1330 

.1341 

-54 
24 

 Krona 

.2680 

.2505 

.2509 

.1930 

.3155 

.3186 

2 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9731 

.9806 

14 

Peso  (Paper) 
.Milreis  (Paper) 
 Peso 

.4245 
.1196 
.1217 

.2481 
.0803 
.0997 

.2501 
.0809 
.1054 

~44 

 Peso 

.9733 

.5839 

.5884 

4 

.4985 

.2712 

.2733 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2311 

.2304 

6 

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.2530 

.2648 

 Peso 

1.0342 

.7809 

.7870 

1.0000 

.9741 

.9816 

.  ..  ..Dollar 

.4066 

.4104 

.3650 

.3661 

.  3663 

  ..Yen 

.4985 

.2837 

.2844 

3.65 

 Guilder 

.4020 

.6615 

.6663 

34 

RVianrrVini 

 Dollar 

.3277 

.3346 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

"Rrifisli  fim'ana  Dollar 

.4424 
.5678 
1.0138 

.4525 
.5705 
1.0140 

.4560 
.  5737 
1.0147 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.8680 

4.8712 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1,0138 
.0392 

1.0140 
.0642 

1.0147 
.0647 

.0392 

.0642 

.0647 

 Pound 

4.8666 

3.8866 

3.8891 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 
Now  Zea.la.nd  .    .  .   .  .   .  .    .  .Pound 

4.9431 
4.8666 

4.9956 
3.9170 

4.9988 
3.9204 

4.8666 

4.8643 

4.8553 

866 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N3.  Stratford,  Onit.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Woodstock,  Ont.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Altta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Chocolates  in  Boxes  and  Bars . . . 

Wheat  Flour  

Cheddar  Cheese    (White  and 
Coloured)  

Miscellaneous — 

Silk  Hosiery  

Ice  Skates   

Patent  Leather  

Shoe  Findings  

Printing  Ink  

Writing  and  Printing  Paper  

Newsprint  

Newsprint  

Paper  Bags  

Sand  Paper  

Rope  

Chains    (Trek,    Dog,  Mining, 

Short  Link,  Galvanized)  

Non-Mechanical  Ice  Chests  

Cement  Roofing    Material  and 

Building  Board  

Lumber  

Unground  Meat  and  Bone  


1253 
1254 

1255 


1256 
1257 
1258 
1259 
1260 
1261 
1262 
1263 
1264 
1265 
1266 

1267 
1268 

1269 
1270 
1271 


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad . . . 
Manzanillo,  Oriente,  Cuba. 

Alexandria,  Egypt  


London,  England. .  . 
Brussels,  Belgium. . . 
Nicosia,  Cyprus. . .  . 

Cairo,  Egypt  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

Lima,  Peru  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

Lima,  Peru  

Havana,  Cuba  

Lima,  Peru  


Cape  Town,  South  Africa. 
Batavia,  Java  


Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Lima,  Peru  

London,  England. . .  . 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Dec.  14;  Montrose,  Dec.  21;  Montcalm,  Dec.  28; 
Montclare,  Jan.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Beaver-burn  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp),  Dec.  13;  Beaverford, 
Dec.  20;  Beaverdale  (calls  at  Hamburg  but  not  at  Antwerp),  Dec.  27;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  3; 
Beaverhill  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp),  Jan.  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County  (calls 
at  Havre  but  not  at  London),  County  Line,  Dec.  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  13;  Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  20;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Dec.  27;  Manchester  Commerce,  Jan.  3 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  12. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Dec.  18;  Salacia,  Jan.  8 — both  Cunard- 
Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Dec.  13;  Sulairia,  Dec.  26;  Airthria,  Jan.  8 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Dec.  19;  Cairnross,  Jan.  5 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  20  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Dec.  24. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape.  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Maittawin,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Dec.  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  14;  Lady  Drake,  Dec.  26; 
Lady  Nelson,  Dec.  30 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Orotava,  Dec.  20;  Argual,  Jan.  3 — both  United 
Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombaxj,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon 
and  Calcutta. — A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Dec.  17. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Far  East  Line, 
January. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— Duchess  of  Aitholl,  Dec.  15;  Montrose,  Dec.  22;  Montcalm,  Dec.  29; 
Montclare,  Jan.  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  22;  London  Corporation,  Dec. 
27;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26 — all  Furness  Line;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester  Line,  Jan.  18. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Dec.  14;  Beaverford,  Dec.  21;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  28;  Beaver- 
brae,  Jan.  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Dec.  14;  Ascania,  Dec.  23;  Aurania,  Dec.  30; 
Antonia,  Jan.  6 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Lehigh  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton 
Roads,  Dec.  15. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dec.  13. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Dec.  115;  Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  22;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Dec.  29;  Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  5;  Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  12; 
Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  18 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hidl. — Kyno,  Dec.  26;  Kelso,  Jan.  21— both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Jan.  2  ;  Bristol  City,  Jan.  18 — both  Bristol 
City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Dec.  22;  Cairnross,  Jan.  7;  Cairn- 
esk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  21 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Dec.  21;  Salacia,  Jan.  11 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  Dec.  14;  Sulairia,  Dec.  28;  Airthria,  Jan.  11 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  Dec.  14;  Pennland,  Dec.  30 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre) ;  Beaverford,  Dec.  21 ;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  4: — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. — Leerdam,  Holland-America  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Hamburg. — Lehigh,  American  Hampton  Roads,  Dec.  15;  Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific, 
Dec.  28. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at 
Gothenburg),  Gdynia- Am  erica  Line,  Dec.  10;  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
Swedish- American  Line,  Dec.  10;  Frederick  VIII,  Dec.  10;  Svanhild,  Jan.  8 — both  Scandin- 
avia-America Line  (call  at  Oslo) ;   Braheholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  Dec.  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Dec.  10  and  24;  Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec.  17;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  20;  Newfoundland,  Dec.  22:  Nova  Scotia, 
Jan.  26— both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Dec.  16;  Lady  Drake,  Dec.  30; 
Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  Si.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
December. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Somers  (calls  at  Hamilton 
and  Nassau),  Dec.  12;  Cathcart,  Dec.  19;  Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau), 
Dec.  26;  Cavelier,  Jan.  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Dec.  19;  Ciss,  Jan.  2 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
Canadian  National,  Dec.  22  (calls  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Kobe. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly 
(transhipment  at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,' Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java.— Cingalese  Prince, 
Dec.  19;  Silver  Sandal,  Jan.  2;  Chinese  Prince,  Jan.  16;  Silveryew,  Jan.  30— all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Canadian  National, 
Dec.  21. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin.— Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  National, 
Dec.  29. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool— Pacific  Exporter,  Dec.  10;  Pacific  President,  Dec.  24— both 
Furness  (Pacific)  Line  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester) ;  Oregon  Express  (calls  at  Havre 
and  Rotterdam),  Dec.  10;  Tuscaloosa  City  (calls  at  Avonmouth  and  Swansea),  Dec.  17; 
Anniston  City  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  Dec.  27— all  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son;   Rossington  Court 
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{does  not  call  at  Liverpool),  Dec.  10;  Abraham  Lincoln  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Dec.  29 — 
both  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.;  Viking  Star  (calls  at  Havre,  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle), 
Dec.  10;  Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Hamburg  and  Newcastle  but  not  at  Liverpool),  Dec.  20 — both 
American  Mail  Line  Ltd.;  Nebraska,  Dec.  15;  Lochgoil,  Dec.  30 — both  Royal  Mail  Lines 
Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam);  Corrientes  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie 
<fc  Co.,  Dec.  16. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Stensby,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Dec.  10. 

To  Shanghai. — Eldonpark,  Dec.  10;   City  of  Vancouver,  Dec.  22 — both  Ocean  Shipping 

Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Dec.  11. 

To  Yokohama,  Osaka,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu,  Iloilo  and  Legaspi. — Seattle,  American 
Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Dec.  20. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Nordic,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  3. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co., 
Dec.  22. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Cuzco,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Dec.  12. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Dec.  24;  Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  10;  Hiye 
Maru,  Jan.  24 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  Dec.  30;  Tyndareus,  Jan. 
27;  Ixion,  Feb.  17— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Dec.  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Dec.  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Jan.  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Feb.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle, 
Tacoma  Oriental  S'S.  Co.,  Jan.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai.— -Tacoma,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  25. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  December. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Jan.  2;  Niagara,  Jan.  30 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Dec.  13;  Golden  Bear, 
Jan.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  Dec. 
15;  a  steamer,  Jan.  15 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Nordic,  Dec.  14;  Tolken, 
Jan.  15 — both  Empire  Snipping  Co. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  December. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  Dec.  15;  Lochgoil,  Dec.  29;  Drecht- 
dyk,  Jan.  12;  Dinteldyk,  Jan.  26;  Damsterdyk,  Feb.  9 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  if  inducements  offer);  Devon  City  (does  not  call  at  Rotterdam),  Reardon 
Smith  Line,  Dec.  15. 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Jan.  22;  America, 
Feb.  16 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  Dec.  21;  San  Jose, 
Jan.  12;  San  Francisco,  Jan.  26 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  Jan.  8;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  16;  Margaret  John- 
son, Feb.  4 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Felitre,  Dec.  11;  Fella,  Jan.  14 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Ravnaas,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Dec.  20. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Tarakan,  Jan.  4;  Silvermaple,  Feb.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd.,  Jan.  10. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hoyanger,  Jan.  5;  Hardanger,  Feb.  6 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.   (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.   (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  saie  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 

copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 
French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 
Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 
The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $1 . 50) . 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  ner  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.   (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

E.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office-nSafe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Syees,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  .(Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany 
— except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Esthonia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo!  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  BuildiDg,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see\under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Gr.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.     (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 

Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  CHINA'S  EXPORT  DUTY  ON  SILVER 

B.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  November  1,  1934. — The  order  imposing  a  flexible  export  duty 
on  silver  was  issued  and  made  effective  on  October  15  by  the  Chinese  Ministry 
of  Finance.   It  read  as  follows: — 

In  view  of  the  undue  rise  of  silver  out  of  relation  to  the  level  of  general  commodity 
prices,  the  National  Government,  in  order  to  safeguard  China's  economic  interests  and  pro- 
tect its  currency,  has  fixed  the  customs  duty  on  exports  of  silver,  effective  October  15,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

On  silver  dollars  and  mint  bars,  10  per  cent,  less  2|  per  cent,  minting  charges  paid,  i.e. 
7|  per  cent  net. 

On  other  forms  of  silver,  10  per  cent  (in  lieu  of  2-}-  per  cent). 

In  addition,  an  equalization  charge  will  be  imposed  on  exports  of  silver  equal  to  the 
deficiency,  if  any,  existing  between  the  theoretical  parity  of  London  silver  and  a  rate  of 
exchange  officially  fixed  by  the  Central  Bank  of  China,  after  making  allowance  for  the  export 
duty. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  "  equalization  charge  "  which  makes  the  duty  flexible 
as  it  enables  the  tax  to  be  set  from  day  to  clay  at  a  figure  high  enough  to  dis- 
courage shipment  but  not  sufficient  to  encourage  large-scale  smuggling.  rlhe 
income  from  this  charge  will  be  applied  to  a  Stabilization  Fund,  whereas  the 
fixed  duty  will  go  to  the  Customs.  The  mint  charge  referred  to  is  collected  by 
the  Government  Central  Mint,  which  has  the  sole  right  to  mint  coin  and  bars; 
it  is  levied  on  all  silver  which  is  minted  whether  it  is  exported  or  not. 
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As  stated  in  the  decree,  this  equalization  charge  is  to  be  made  equal  to  the 
deficiency  between  the  theoretical  parity  of  London  silver  and  an  official  rate 
set  by  the  Central  Bank  of  China,  which  is  the  Government  bank.  As  some 
confusion  has  arisen,  even  in  Shanghai,  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  two  rates,  it 
may  be  well  to  explain  them  here.  The  theoretical  parity  referred  to  means 
simply  the  value  in  London  of  the  fine  silver  contained  in  one  Chinese  dollar. 
The  relationship  between  the  daily  London  silver  quotation  and  the  Chinese 
dollar  is  as  1  to  0- 8165744. 1  This  is  the  constant  used  by  the  Central  Bank  of 
China.  Therefore,  Canadians  interested  in  knowing  the  parity  can  determine 
it  on  any  given  day  by  multiplying  the  London  price  per  ounce  by  that  figure. 
For  example:  if  the  London  price  is  24§d.  per  fine  ounce,  then  the  theoretical 
parity  is  0-8165744  X  24f  =  19-904001  ==  Is.  7{%d. 

The  purpose  of  this  action  is  fourfold:  (1)  To  prevent  the  outward  silver 
drain;  (2)  to  check  internal  price  deflation;  (3)  to  remove  the  growing  handicap 
to  exports;  (4)  to  protect  the  silver  backing  of  China's  paper  currency  which  is 
fixed  by  law  at  not  less  than  60  per  cent. 

Since  China  is  a  silver-standard  country  and  yet  produces  practically  no 
silver  herself,  it  is  normal  for  her  to  have  a  net  import  of  the  metal  each  year. 
From  1900  up  to  the  end  of  1931  her  total  net  imports  totalled  more  than  one 
billion  Chinese  dollars.  But  in  1932  this  movement  reversed,  there  being  a 
net  export  in  that  year  of  11  million  Chinese  dollars  which  increased  to  14  mil- 
lion in  1933;  and  in  1934,  for  the  first  nine  months  only,  the  net  export  was 
180  million  dollars.  These  figures  mark  in  a  real  sense  the  arrival  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  world  depression  in  China.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  annual  reports 
from  this  office  for  1932  and  1933, 2  China  escaped  the  depression  until  1932 
because  of  the  fall  in  the  world  value  of  silver  on  which  her  money  is  based. 
This  depreciated  her  currency  in  terms  of  gold  currencies,  causing  a  mild 
inflation  within  the  country  which  stimulated  business;  at  the  same  time  the 
cost  of  her  exports  was  reduced  so  that  her  export  trade  was  diminished  rela- 
tively less  than  that  of  other  countries.  This  situation  was  reversed  when 
Great  Britain,  followed  by  Japan,  abandoned  the  gold  standard  in  the  latter 
part  of  1931.  It  became  serious  when  the  United  States  followed  suit  in  1933, 
and  potentially  alarming  when  the  American  Silver  Purchase  program  was  put 
into  effect  this  year.  The  foregoing  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table  show- 
ing the  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  Chinese  dollar  to  the  four  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  which  the  great  bulk  of  China's  foreign  trade  is  conducted: — 

Chinese  Foreign  1931         1932        1933  1934 


$                           Currency  1929  Aug.  Dec.  Dec.  Oct.  12 

1.00  U.S.$  .36  .21  .19  .33  .37* 

1.00  £  1/6  lOd.  1/2  1/4  l/6£ 

1.00  Rupee  1.00  .60  .77  .87  1.01 

1.00  Yen  .76  .42  .93  1.10  1.29f 


The  rise  in  the  value  of  the  Chinese  dollar  illustrated  above  had,  of  course, 
the  two  results:  (1)  Internal  price  deflation  which  increasingly  depressed  com- 
merce, industry  and  agriculture  within  China;  (2)  contraction  of  exports.  The 
latter  made  it  necessary  to  ship  silver  in  order  to  right  the  country's  balance  of 
payments.  China  has  had  for  many  decades  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  but 
heretofore  her  total  balance  of  payments  has  been  equalized  by  invisible  items 
such  as  remittances  from  Chinese  abroad,  foreign  investment  and  foreign  expen- 


1  This  constant  is  obtained  as  follows:  the  Chinese  standard  silver  dollar  contains  23-493448 
grams  of  fine  silver.  London  silver  is  quoted  per  Troy  ounce  and  is  -925  fine.  One'  Troy 
ounce  equals  31-1035  grams.  Therefore,  the  formula  expressing  the  relationship  of  an  ounce 
vof  fine  silver  in  London  and  the  Chinese  dollar  is 

23-493448 

 =0-8165744 

31-1035x0-925 

2  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1521  (March  25,  1933)  and  No.  1575  (April  7,  1934). 
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diture  (diplomatic,  naval,  military,  missionery,  etc.)  in  China.  The  world  depres- 
sion greatly  diminished  these  items,  however.  Another  important  factor  was  the 
desire  of  speculators  and  other  holders  of  silver  in  China  to  obtain  the  higher 
prices  prevailing  for  the  metal  abroad  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  American  pur- 
chases. There  was  also  a  "  flight "  from  the  Chinese  dollar  caused  by  the  uncer- 
tain outlook. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  DUTY 

The  results  to  date  (November  1,  1934)  of  the  duty  have  been  briefly  as 
follows: — ■ 

(1)  China  is  now  on  a  managed  currency  basis  with  respect  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  although  remaining  internally  on  the  silver  standard.  She  may  also 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  so-called  "  Sterling  bloc." 

(2)  All  legitimate  silver  shipments  have  ceased.  The  day  the  duty  was 
imposed  9^  million  dollars  was  already  loaded  on  steamers  about  to  sail.  As 
they  had  not  cleared  the  customs,  however,  they  were  declared  subject  to  the 
duty  with  the  result  that  it  was  paid  on  one  million  dollars  destined  for  the 
United  States,  the  remainder,  destined  for  London,  being  removed  from  the 
carrying  steamer. 

(3)  The  financial  control  of  the  Government's  Central  Bank  of  China  is 
enhanced.  It  was  already  considerable  as  a  result  of  the  gold  unit  system 
introduced  on  February  1,  1930,  and  the  embargo  on  gold  imposed  May  15, 
1934.,  which  gave  the  Central  Bank  the  sole  right  to  ship  gold. 

(4)  The  equalization  charge  on  the  first  day,  October  15,  was  fixed  at 
4J  per  cent,  which,  plus  the  fixed  duty  of  7-f  per  cent,  made  a  total  duty  of 
124  Per  cent.  The  customs  surtax,1  which  consists  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty 
payable  on  all  imports  and  exports,  and  the  conservancy  tax  of  3  per  cent, 
brought  the  total  charges  up  to  14^  per  cent.  On  October  18  the  equalization 
charge  reached  14  per  cent,  which  made  the  total  duty  24-57  per  cent.  Since 
then  it  has  been  gradually  reduced.  To-day  (November  1)  the  charge  is  1\  per 
cent. 

(5)  The  T.T.  quotations  for  the  Chinese  dollar,  which  were  as  follows  on 
October  13  (October  14  being  a  Sunday),  U.S.$0-37,  sterling  Is.  6d.,  rupee  0-99|, 
yen  1-28,  were  to-day  U.S.$0-32f ,  sterling  Is.  3-Jd.,  rupee  0-87,  yen  1  •  12J,  showing 
the  extent  to  which  the  measure  has  been  successful  in  depreciating  the  Chinese 
dollar. 

(6)  Commodity  and  share  prices  in  Shanghai  have  risen,  while  such 
securities  as  bonds  and  debentures  have  fallen.  As  an  example  of  the  latter, 
Shanghai  Municipal  Council  5  per  cent  1934  debentures,  which  are  held  by 
some  companies  in  Canada,  have  fallen  from  $106  to  $104. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  is  taking  place  over  the  possibility  of  this  action 
being  the  prelude  to  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Kemmerer  Commission  called  to  China  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in 
1929  recommended  that  such  a  standard  be  adopted,  and  set  forth  a  detailed 
plan  for  carrying  out  the  proposal.  It  is  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  now 
would  be  a  good  time  to  put  it  into  effect:  China  to  exchange  her  silver  for  gold. 
While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  for  China  to  go  eventually  on 
to  a  gold  standard,  there  seem  to  be  no  real  prospects  at  present.  The  chief 
obstacles  are  :  (a)  the  fact  that  only  a  negligible  part  of  the  country's  silver 
stock  is  owned  by  the  Government;  and  {b)  that  the  country  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently integrated  from  an  administrative  point  of  view.  Moreover,  it  is  felt 
by  many  that  silver  will  rise  still  further  if  the  present  American  policy  is  con- 

1  Since  the  above'  was  written  it  has  been  announced  that  this  surtax  will  not  be  levied  on 
the  amount  of  the  equalization  charge. 
89846—11 
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tinued  (one  well-known  local  expert,  Mr.  E.  Kahn,  suggesting  a  figure  as  high 
as  U.S.$0-70/O-80  per  ounce),  in  which  case  China  has  everything  to  gain  by 
waiting,  for  she  would  then  receive  more  gold  for  her  silver. 

The  measure  has  naturally  been  subject  to  criticism.  However,  the  only 
serious  objection  from  disinterested  quarters  is  that  it  will  be  ineffective — i.e. 
that  it  will  only  result  in  large-scale  smuggling,  silver  being  shipped  to  ports  in 
North  and  South  China  where  the  customs  control  is  not  so  efficient.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance  is  aware  of  this  danger  and  is  taking  steps  to  combat  it. 
For  instance,  it  is  planned  to  make  all  movement  of  silver  within  the  country 
subject  to  application.  Another  criticism  has  been  met  by  the  creation  of  a 
stabilization  board  composed  of  representatives  from  two  Chinese  banks,  the 
Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Communications,  to  act  with  the  Central  Bank 
in  fixing  the  equalization  charge  each  day.  This  committee  has  also  been 
allotted  a  stabilization  fund  of  100,000,000  dollars  with  which  to  control  undue 
fluctuations. 

It  is  understood  on  good  authority  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  to  check  speculative  shipments  rather  than  those  necessary  to  offset 
the  adverse  balance  of  payments.  The  Government,  and  its  advisers,  realize 
clearly  that  the  latter  problem  can  only  be  solved  permanently  by  improved 
production  methods  and  improved  internal  transportation  which  will  not  only 
assist  exports  but  reduce  the  necessity  of  some  of  the  largest  import  items.  In 
this  connection,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  imports  be  prohibited  of 
such  commodities  as  wheat  and  rice  which  are  produced  in  China.  The  imports 
of  these  two  together  have  constituted  from  10  to  17  per  cent  of  all  imports 
during  the  last  three  years.  There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  that  such  a  proposal 
is  being  considered  by  the  Government,  but  the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  indi- 
cates how  important  this  whole  question  is  to  Canada.  In  this  connection  it  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  in  recent  years  China  has  been  Canada's  largest 
purchaser  of  silver,  Canadian  exports  to  China  having  been  as  follows  from 
1929  to  1934,  according  to  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures: — 

Canadian  Fiscal  Years  Ending  March  31 

1929        1930        1931        1932        1933  1934 
Figures  in  Thousands 

Ounces                                  6,710       7,322       4,517       5,762       5,372  2,499 

Canadian$                             3,926       3,793       1,666       1,667       1,450  877 

It  is  probable  that  normally  China  buys  indirectly  more  Canadian  silver 
than  the  above  figures  indicate.  The  opening  of  a  silver  exchange  in  Montreal 
has  been  noted  with  interest  here,  and  one  of  the  leading  brokerage  firms  in 
Shanghai,  Messrs.  Swan,  Culbertson  &  Fritz,  has  become  a  member  of  it. 


REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE 

M.  T.  Stewaet,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  November  12,  1934. — The  official  statistics  of  Australian  oversea 
trade  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  September  30  have 
recently  been  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician.  Adverse  balance  of 
trade  in  sterling  currency  values  is  indicated  below,  as  compared  with  a  favour- 
able balance  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year: — 

July  to  September 

1933  1934 

Exports  of  merchandise                                          £17,590,000  £13,915,000 

Imports  of  merchandise                                            14,091,000  18,686,000 

Commodity  balance   +£  3,499.000       -£  4,771,000 

Bullion  and  specie'  balance   +    1,658,000       +  1,670,000 


Total  trade  balance 


+  £  5,157,000 


-£  3,101,000 
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The  following  schedule  indicates  the  trend  of  imports  and  exports  for  the 
three  months  under  review,  in  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  1933:  


July  to  September 

(In  British  currency) 

1933 

1934 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Imports  of  merchandise  

£14,091,220 

£18,685,594 

+  £4,594,374 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie.. 

332,969 

434,431 

+  101,462 

£14,424,189 

£19,120,025 

+  £4,695,836 

(In  Australian  currency) 

Exports  of  merchandise  

£22,031,029 

£17,428,709 

-£4,602,320 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie  .  . 

2,489,396 

2,629,802 

+  140,406 

£24,520,425 

£20,058,511 

-£4,461,914 

For  the  three  months  July  to  September,  1934,  the  commodity  balance  was 
unfavourable  to  the  extent  of  £4,771,000  as  compared  with  a  favourable  balance 
of  £3,499,000  (British  currency)  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 
Including  bullion  and  specie,  the  total  unfavourable  balance  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1934-35  was  £3,101,000  against  a  favourable  balance  of  £5,157,000 
(British  currency)  in  the  July-September  period  of  1933-34. 

Imports  of  merchandise  (valued  in  British  currency)  for  the  three  months 
July  to  September,  1934,  were  £18,686,000  as  compared  with  £14,091,000  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1933.  The  total  imports,  including  bullion  and  specie, 
£434,000,  were  £19,120,000,  compared  with  £14,424,000,  including  bullion  and 
specie,  £333,000,  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 

The  classes  of  goods  which  showed  marked  increases  were:  foodstuffs  of 
animal  origin;  spirituous  liquors;  tobacco  and  preparations;  animal  substances; 
vegetable  substances;  apparel;  textiles;  yarns;  paints;  machines  and  machin- 
ery; metal  manufactures;  wood  and  wicker;  earthenware;  paper  and  stationery; 
jewellery,  etc.;  drugs  and  chemicals;  miscellaneous;  and  bullion  and  specie. 

Conversely,  one  class  only  recorded  a  decrease  in  imports  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1934,  when  compared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1933,  viz.  oils,  fats,  and 
waxes. 

IMPORTS:    INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

Comparing  the  imports  of  the  two  periods,  the  following  commodities  showed 
marked  increases: — 


July-Sept., 

July-Sept., 

Commodity 

1933 

1934 

£Stg. 

£Stg. 

  88,500 

123,700 

..   ..  124,500 

255,800 

  55,800 

101,700 

Carpets  and  floor  coverings  

  223,600 

364,300 

  1,564,300 

1,848,100 

....  835,300 

950,000 

  99,900 

196,800 

....  112,800 

156,200 

  89,200 

166.600 

  269,400 

445,900 

.  .   .  .  92,900 

173,100 

.  .   .  .  105,800 

150,500 

  6.900 

63.300 

447,600 

1,225,100 

  371,700 

418,400 

  91,900 

164.400 

  183,600 

276,600 

Gold  

  329,000 

430.900 

..   ..  74,900 

128.500 
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On  the  other  hand,  marked  decreases  were  recorded  in  the  imports  of  the 
following  goods: — 

July-Sept.,  July-Sept., 

Commodity                                          1933  1934 

£Stg.  £Stg. 

Coffee  and  chicory                                                              24,800  14,300 

Wool                                                                                 26,500  9,200 

Pulp  for  paper-making                                                       68,400  51,900 

Oils,  kerosene                                                                   123,700  98,500 

Dynamo  electric  machines                                                  71,600  52,300 

Plate  and  sheet,  tinned                                                     282,400  248,900 

Crude  rubber,  etc                                                          156,300  137,700 

Films                                                                            126,600  103,900 

Proprietary  medicines                                                        52,800  35,300 

Sodium  salts,  carbonate                                                      53,300  33,900 

Sulphur                                                                          87,300  69,800 


exports:  increases  and  decreases 

The  exports  of  merchandise  for  the  three  months  ended  September  30,  1934, 
totalled  in  Australian  currency  £17,429,000  compared  with  £22,031,000  for  the 
July-September  period  of  1933.  Bullion  and  specie  shipped  overseas  during  the 
three  months  of  1934-35  amounted  to  £2,630,000  against  £2,489,000  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1933-34. 

Comparing  the  exports  during  the  three-monthly  periods  of  the  two  trade 
years,  the  following  commodities  showed  marked  increases: — 

July-Sept.,  July-Sept., 

Commodity 

Butter  

Cheese  

Beef,  frozen  

Lamb,  frozen  

Mutton,  frozen  

Rabbits  and  hares  

Eggs  

Citrus  fruits  

Sausage  casings  

Flour   ...  .  

Fruits,  preserved  in  liquid  

Sugar   

Vessels  

Gold  .  .  

Opossum  skins  . ,  , 

Barley  

Wine  

Conversely,  marked  decreases  were  recorded  in  the  exports  of  the  following 
commodities: — 


1933 

1934 

£A 

£A 

934,400 

956,800 

22,500 

47,900 

457,700 

654,400 

323,400 

359,000 

81,900 

188,600 

245,800 

327,100 

422,800 

438,700 

61,700 

134.200 

56,700 

67,500 

836,400 

1,037,700 

181,100 

200,100 

551,400 

1,054,600 

55,000 

283,400 

2,153,400 

2,525,500 

4,500 

84,200 

92,200 

123,000 

175,400 

180,100 

Commodity 


Milk  and  cream  . .  . 
Fruits,  dried — 

Currants  . . 

Raisins  

Wheat  

Hides  and  skins — 

Cattle  

Fox  

Kangaroo  . . 

Rabbit  and  hare 

Sheep   

Wool,  greasy  

Wool,  scoured  . . 

Tallow  

Copper  ingots  . . 
Silver  


July-Sept., 

July-Sept. 

1933 

1934 

£A 

£A 

151,200 

131,500 

126,200 

67,500 

781,800 

419,600 

3,137,400 

2,523,900 

138,100 

89,700 

146,200 

34,500 

88,600 

46,600 

522,000 

412,800 

677,300 

345,400 

6,432.800 

2,664.900 

1,719,600 

963,900 

179,900 

136,200 

132,600 

9,100 

334,300 

103,803 

Comparing  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodities  exported  during  the 
three  months  ended  September  30,  1934,  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1933, 
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the  following  commodities  were  shipped  in  greater  quantities  in  1934:  butter, 
cheese,  frozen  beef  and  mutton,  rabbits  and  hares,  sausage  casings,  citrus  fruits, 
fruits  preserved  in  liquid,  sugar,  and  wine.  On  the  other  hand,  decreased  quan- 
tities of  the  following  items  were  exported  during  the  same  period:  frozen  lamb, 
meats  preserved  in  tins,  milk  and  cream,  dried  currants,  raisins,  apples,  wheat, 
flour,  jams  and  jellies,  hides  and  skins,  wool,  tallow,  coal,  ores  and  concentrates, 
lead,  tin,  and  zinc. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES 

The  following  schedule  sets  out  the  position  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  States  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1934-35,  ending  September  31:— 

First  Three  Months  of  Fiscal  Year  1934-85 


Surplus  or 

Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth                                     £17,698,000  £16,426,000  +£1,272,000 

New  South  Wales                                10,136,967  12,159,481  -  2,022,514 

Victoria                                               3,977,715  5,079,063  -  1,101,348 

Queensland                                             3,113,398  3,502,224  —  388,826 

South  Australia                                     2,111,000  2,591,000  -  480,000 

Western  Australia                                           *  *  * 

Tasmania                                                555,412  474,930  +  80,482 


*  Not  available. 
BANKS  BUYING  AND  SELLING  DOLLARS 

Australian  banks,  on  demand  transactions,  are  to-day  buying  United  States 
dollars  at  the  rate  of  $4,024  (selling  $3.96-£),  and  Canadian  dollars  at  $3.93 
(selling  $3.86^)  in  Australian  currency,  including  the  telegraphic  transfer  ex- 
change on  London  of  £125  10s.  selling  and  £125  buying  on  every  £100  English 
currency. 

AUSTRALIAN  TRADING  CONDITIONS 

Seasonal  conditions  throughout  Australia  prior  to  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember were  not  very  favourable,  but  during  the  past  few  weeks  ample  rainfall 
has  been  received,  which  has  caused  the  outlook  to  become  much  more  hopeful 
so  far  as  the  primary  producer  is  concerned.  The  wheat  growers  are  reaping  a 
relatively  small  crop,  and  although  there  are  prospects  for  slightly  increased 
prices,  their  position  cannot  be  considered  strong.  An  excellent  wool  season  from 
the  standpoint  of  volume  has  been  achieved,  but  prices  have  been  very  unsatis- 
factory, and  sales  have  been  restricted  owing  to  the  reluctance  to  sell  on  the 
part  of  the  growers.  A  decreased  export  movement  of  primary  products  during 
the  past  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year  has  partially  accounted  for  the  adverse 
trading  balance  which  has  resulted,  although  importations  have  increased  sub- 
stantially as  well,  affecting  the  balance  also.  The  increased  imports  are  largely 
due  to  heavy  arrivals  of  motor  car  chassis  and  petrol. 

The  Centenary  celebrations  being  held  in  Melbourne  have  attracted  a  very 
large  number  of  visitors,  and  traders — particularly  those  concerned  with  the  sale 
of  soft  goods,  wearing  apparel,  wine  and  spirits,  and  other  consumers'  goods — 
have  greatly  benefited,  and  the  result  must  be  favourable  eventually  to  all  classes 
of  trade.  A  reaction  from  the  present  Centenary  rush  must  be  expected,  and 
it  is  probable  that  some  contraction  in  business  and  employment  will  be  experi- 
enced later. 

Australian  secondary  industries  continue  to  show  improvement,  and  unem- 
ployment has  been  on  the  decrease.  Balance  sheets  issued  recently  disclose 
improvement  in  the  financial  position  of  many  companies.  The  motor  industry 
has  shown  a  marked  degree  of  recovery,  and  the  indications  are  that  its  position 
may  be  maintained. 
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The  adverse  balance  of  trade  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  indicates 
that  oversea  trading  figures  must  suffer  a  contraction  during  the  coming  export 
season.  The  continued  unrest  abroad  combined  with  the  policy  of  national  self- 
sufficiency  restricts  markets  for  primary  produce  and  reduces  prices.  Wheat  has 
dropped  materially  since  the  beginning  of  August,  and  wool  prices  have  dropped 
from  15-84d.  per  pound — the  average  price  last  season — to  9 -63d.,  the  average 
price  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30.  Butter  prices  continue  low,  although 
the  volume  of  exports  has  increased,  and  low  prices  rule  for  lead  and  zinc. 
Important  sections  of  the  community  are  adversely  affected  by  the  poor  return 
obtained  from  these  leading  export  commodities. 

AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  question  of  an  early  alteration  of  the  present  rate  of  exchange  on 
London,  which  a  year  ago  was  a  very  live  issue,  has  now  receded  to  the  status 
of  a  theoretical  discussion,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  no  good  reason  for  a 
change  in  the  existing  rates  for  some  time.  Oversea  trading  figures  are  unfavour- 
able, which  is  not  serious  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  the  export  season  is  really 
not  in  full  swing  until  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Gold  production 
is  steadily  increasing,  but  the  total  of  importations  into  Australia  is  also  on  the 
upgrade,  and  London  funds  are  not  likely  to  accumulate  to  any  extent.  Sub- 
stantial amounts  of  money  are  being  sent  to  Australia  for  investment  in  Aus- 
tralian gold  mining  companies,  but  this  movement  is  being  largely  offset  by 
dividends  on  gold  mine  shares  paid  to  oversea  investors,  as  well  as  by  purchases 
of  machinery  and  plant  oversea.  The  approaching  export  season  will  not  be 
very  satisfactory,  and  a  reduction  in  the  exchange  rate  in  face  of  the  low  prices 
ruling  would  be  disastrous  to  the  primary  producers. 

A  further  reduction  of  one-quarter  per  cent  in  the  interest  rate  on  fixed 
deposits  has  been  announced  by  the  Commonwealth  Bank,  and  the  rates  from 
October  11,  1934,  for  fixed  deposits  on  3-,  6-,  12-,  and  24-month  terms  respec- 
tively are  as  follows:  1A.  2,  2\,  and  2\  per  cent.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  on 
June  28,  1930,  the  respective  rates  for  the  similar  periods  were  4^,  4J,  5,  and  5£ 
per  cent.  The  discount  rate  on  Treasury  bills  was  reduced  by  one-quarter  per 
cent  to  2  per  cent  on  October  15,  and  on  November  1  the  overdraft  rate  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bank  was  reduced  to  4J  per  cent  as  against  4^  per  cent.  The 
above  reductions  in  interest  rates  are  a  definite  indication  that  there  is  a  large 
surplus  of  funds  lying  in  the  banks  available  for  investment  in  legitimate  enter- 
prises, and  financial  institutions  are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  place  their  funds 
to  advantage. 

The  tendency  of  interest  rates  on  first-class  mortgages  is  also  downward, 
and  ample  funds  are  offering  at  rates  varying  from  \\  per  cent  to  5  per  cent, 
depending  on  the  class  of  security.  The  real  estate  market  is  enjoying  increased 
activity,  and  although  transactions  in  municipal  loans  have  been  quiet  for  some 
little  time,  it  is  expected  that  municipal  borrowings  will  increase,  as  many  coun- 
cils will  be  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  large  volume  of  cheap  money 
offering  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  essential  works  program. 

Commonwealth  Government  revenue  from  Customs  and  Excise  for  the  three 
months  ended  September  30  amounted  to  £9,572,000,  an  increase  of  £1,117,000 
over  the  amount  received  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  Post  Office 
revenues  for  the  quarter  show  an  increase  of  £210,000  over  the  receipts  of  the 
September  quarter  of  last  year.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  smaller  volume 
of  imports  will  result  unless  wool,  wheat,  butter,  and  other  export  commodities 
rise  in  price,  and  the  Customs  and  Post  Office  revenue  will  suffer  accordingly. 
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SCOTTISH  MARKET  FOR  CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELLS 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  November  24,  1934. — The  market  in  Scotland  for  crushed  oyster 
shells  for  poultry  feeding  has  been  a  growing  one  for  the  past  twenty  years.  It 
is  not  possible  to  say  whether  or  not  the  demand  will  continue  to  increase, 
although  it  probably  will  because  of  the  stimulus  now  being  given  to  poultry 
farming  by  the  Government.  There  is  also  a  growing  market  for  oyster  shell 
in  connection  with  bulb  growing,  although  at  present  it  is  small. 

The  United  States  supplies  the  bulk  of  this  product  at  present  used  in  Scot- 
land, the  import  duty  on  which  is  10  per  cent.  (From  Canada  and  other  Empire 
countries  there  is  no  duty.)  The  American  product  comes  mainly  from  two 
firms  whose  brands  are  respectively  "  Pearly  White  "  and  "  Snow  White." 

The  trade  is  an  important  one,  and  Canadian  producers  and  shippers  who 
desire  to  enter  it  should  realize  the  stringent  nature  of  the  requirements.  The 
shells  in  the  first  place  must  be  taken  from  the  sea-bed  and  not  from  the  can- 
neries. The  latter  are  apt  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  grease,  which  cannot 
be  removed.  These  are  not  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  market  for  them.  The 
shells  have  to  be  carefully  prepared  and  dry-kilned.  Sun-drying  is  stated  to  be 
useless.  The  shells  must  be  white  and  free  from  dust  and  odour  and  carefully 
graded  for  size.   The  main  business  is  in  medium-sized  shells. 

The  quantities  annually  imported  into  Scotland  are  unknown,  as  the  figures 
of  imports  in  the  United  Kingdom  trade  returns  are  evidently  included  under 
the  generic  term  a  feeding  stuffs."  But  an  indication  of  the  quantity  may  be 
obtained  from  those  relating  to  two  ports  only — Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  At  Glas- 
gow, the  principal  port  of  entry,  the  imports  are  from  100  to  200  tons  a  month, 
there  being  larger  arrivals  in  spring  and  summer  than  at  other  seasons.  At 
Aberdeen  the  imports  are  from  500  to  600  tons  annually.  Liverpool  firms,  who 
apparently  buy  in  large  quantities,  also  sell  in  the  South  of  Scotland  market  at 
prices  which,  owing  to  their  large  purchases,  are  sometimes  below  those  at  which 
Glasgow  importers  can  compete.  Depending  on  the  port  of  entry,  shipments  are 
from  50  to  150  tons  at  a  time.  They  should  be  in  new  bags  of  one  cwt.  of  112 
pounds  each. 

Canadian  firms  entering  this  market  should  guard  against  any  tendency 
to  sell  indiscriminately.  In  their  own  interest  they  should  confine  their  sales, 
in  a  particular  area,  exclusively  to  an  importing  house  whose  travellers  and 
connections  cover  that  area.  Any  attempt  to  multiply  accounts  in  that  area 
(by  the  Canadian  exporter)  would  be  -fatal  to  business.  For  instance,  there  is 
one  Glasgow  firm  who  would  not  consider  entering  into  business  relations  with 
a  Canadian  shipper  unless  they  were  allowed  exclusive  rights  of  sales  in  Scotland 
and  Northern  Ireland  and  could  get  deliveries  at  the  main  ports  of  these  coun- 
tries. Another  firm  in  Aberdeen  would  require  distributing  rights  in  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  and  the  North  of  Scotland.  Still  another  important  company  in  Glas- 
gow, while  preferring  exclusive  rights  in  Scotland,  would  be  willing  to  work 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  the  South  of  Scotland,  their  territory  being  thus  com- 
plementary to  that  of  the  Aberdeen  firm  mentioned  above.  It  is  imperative 
therefore  that  Canadian  shippers  should  choose  their  representatives  here  with 
discrimination,  and  only  after  consultation  with  this  office. 

There  are  so  many  different  grades  of  oyster  shells  that  any  definite  state- 
ment about  prices  in  this  report  might  be  misleading,  but,  as  a  guide,  the  present 
price,  according  to  quality,  is  about  47s.  6d.  per  long  ton  of  2.240  pounds  c.i.f. 
main  Scottish  East  Coast  ports  (or,  at  par  of  exchange,  $10.33  per  ton  of  2.000 
pounds).   Another  quotation  is  $10.50  (U.S.)  c.i.f.  Glasgow. 

The  two  United  States  brands  previously  mentioned  are  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  Canadian  firms  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  send  over  small  sample 
shipments  to  begin  with,  and  at  a  price  rather  less  than  the  prevailing  market 
price  for  the  United  States  product. 
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SCOTTISH  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  IMPORTS 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  November  23,  1934. — For  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  Canada's 
share  of  the  trade  in  flour  imported  into  Scotland — based  on  the  weekly  returns 
of  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Bill  of  Entry,  which  accounts  for  almost  the  whole  of 
the  imports — including  coastwise  and  rail  shipments  from  England,  was  56  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  Excluding  coastwise  and  rail  shipments,  the  Dominion's 
share  was  66  per  cent,  and  Australia's  22  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows 
the  position  in  detail: — 

Flour  Imports  into  Scotland 

July-Sept.,  1934    July-Sept.,  1933 

Source  of  Supply 

Canada   

Australia  

Coastwise  

By  rail  

France   

United  States  

Germany  

Russia  

Ireland  

Italy  . .  

Other  foreign  countries  


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

448,000 

476,788 

150.000 

197,102 

86,900 

94,240 

33,552 

22,042 

27,652 

5,437 

17,494 

30,154 

7,494 

1,200 

2,630 

2,160 

2,380 

482 

23,895 

28,664 

800,259 

858,007 

Total  

Of  the  total  imports  into  Glasgow  (excluding  coastwise  and  rail  shipments) 
amounting  to  536,087  cwts.,  Canada's  share  was  345,290  cwts.  or  64  per  cent. 
Imports  into  Leith  (excluding  coastwise  and  rail  shipments)  amounted  to  144,593 
cwts.,  of  which  Canadian  millers  supplied  102,969  cwts.  or  70  per  cent. 

Details  of  the  imports  at  the  two  main  ports  are  shown  as  follows: — 

Flour  Imports  at  Glasgow 

July-Sept.,  1934    July-Sept.,  1933 

Source  of  Supply  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Canada   345,290  331,425 

Australia   149.125  197.102 

Coastwise   86,900  94,240 

By  rail   33,552  22,042 

United  States   9.677  25,225 

France   5,940  3,967 

Ireland                                                   :   2.160  2,380 

Other  countries   23,895  15,207 


Total   656,539  691,588 

Flour  Imports  at  Leith 

Source  of  Supply 


Canada   

France   

United  States  . 
Germany  . . 

Russia  

Australia  . . 

Italy  

Belgium  

Other  countries 


Total 


July-Sept.,  1934 

Julv-Sept.,  1933 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

102,969 

145.363 

21,712 

1.470 

7,817 

4,929 

7,494 

1.200 

2,630 

1,489 

482 

3.857 

9,600 

144,593 

166,419 

WHEAT 


The  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  into  Scotland  were  maintained  during  the 
quarter  at  the  same  level  as  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  for  win  eh 
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period  the  Dominion's  share  at  66^  per  cent  was  the  highest  in  recent  years. 
The  figure  for  the  quarter  under  review  was  just  over  66  per  cent. 


Imports  of  Wheat  into  Glasgow 


.Tiilv-Sf>r»t  1Q*?4 

Source  of  Supply  Cwts. 

Cwts. 

n  j 

OR*? 

fil  9  S7ft 
DlZ,o  / U 

9F»pi  4.1  fi 

4Q9  19Q 

30  034 

15,853 

4,421 

Total  .  . 

  843,368 

1,125,273 

Imports  of  Wheat  into  Leith 

July-Sept.,  1934 

July-Sept.,  1933 

Source  of  Supply  Cwts. 

Cwts. 

  392,137 

432,080 

  105,345 

110,520 

  77,074 

59,020 

  6,681 

  3,996 

  310 

640 

48,380 

Total 

  585,543 

650,640 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  at  Glasgow  Canadian  shipments 
accounted  for  over  65  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  at  Leith  67  per  cent. 


TINPLATE  INDUSTRY  OF  SOUTH  WALES 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  22,  1934. — Recent  reports  from  South  Wales  emphasize 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  Welsh  manufacturers  of  tinplates  in  meeting  com- 
petition in  foreign  markets,  especially  from  countries  which  once  were  regarded 
as  safe  markets,  such  as  Germany  and  Italy.  The  importance  of  export 
markets  can  be  appreciated  from  the  estimates  that  the  home  consumption  of 
tinplates  only  accounts  for  25  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production,  although 
this  percentage  should  increase  as  the  development  of  the  many  canning  indus- 
tries in  Great  Britain  continues.  The  absence  of  markets  is  resulting  in  only 
70  per  cent  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  works  being  employed. 

It  is  reported  further  that  some  time  ago  the  continuing  competition  for 
tinplate  markets,  described  as  "  reckless,"  made  it  possible  to  effect  closer 
co-operation,  and  an  International  Association  of  Tinplate  Manufacturers  was 
formed.  Supplementing  this  means  of  combating  competition,  some  important 
amalgamations  in  South  Wales  have  been  effected,  while  other  manufacturers 
of  tinplate  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  improving  and  modern- 
izing their  factories  and  equipment.  Included  among  developments  of  recent 
years  is  the  method  for  processing  plates  with  a  special  finish  for  the  canning 
of  foodstuffs  in  Great  Britain.  In  addition,  research  continues  in  the  South 
Wales  industry  with  a  view  to  improving  the  quality  of  plates,  particularly 
with  respect  to  such  important  factors  as  accuracy  of  gauge  and  uniformity 
of  thickness,  close  regulation  of  which  is  essential  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  newer  high-speed  machines  capable  of  turning  out  between  300  and  400 
parts  of  tin  cans  a  minute.  The  smooth  and  uninterrupted  operation  of  such 
machines  could  only  be  assured  by  utilizing  tinplates  prepared  within  very  close 
limits. 
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WELSH  PRODUCTION 

The  Welsh  tinplate  industry  in  1870  produced  some  2,700,000  boxes  of  tin- 
plates,  and  by  1891,  before  the  introduction  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  in  the  United 
States,  production  had  increased  to  12,000,000  boxes.  Of  the  latter  only 
2,000,000  boxes  were  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  By  1906  the  total  produc- 
tion had  declined  to  9,000,000  boxes.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  low  point 
in  production,  as  increases  subsequently  brought  the  total  to  17,596,880  boxes 
in  1929  for  South  Wales  alone,  while  exports  during  that  year  reached  11,295,080 
boxes,  or  579,778  tons,  valued  at  £11,548,764.  The  succeeding  two  years  were 
disastrous  for  the  industry  and  exports  declined  to  400,317  tons,  valued  at 
£6,776,946,  for  1931.  During  1932  and  1933  the  situation  has  not  been  much 
better,  the  exports  only  improving  to  463,189  and  453,204  tons  in  each  year 
respectively.  For  the  ten  months  ending  October,  1934,  exports  of  tinplates 
only  aggregated  300,876  tons  valued  at  £5,512,231,  or  169,665  tons  and  £934,595 
less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 

One  of  the  bright  features  of  the  export  trade  is  the  development  of  the 
market  in  Canada  since  1932.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  1932  exports  of 
tinplates  to  Canada  aggregated  25,726  tons,  a  total  which  increased  to  57,295 
tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933  and  to  59,577  tons  for  that  of  1934. 

In  recent  months  tinplate  makers  have  been  able  to  secure  higher  prices, 
and  for  some  months  the  established  price  has  been  18s.  2d.  per  standard  box. 
Those  requiring  the  special  plates  for  high-speed  canning  machines  are  charged 
Is.  more  per  box. 

TRADE  OF  BRITISH  MALAYA  IN  1933 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  in  Straits  currency:   S$l  equals  60  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange; 
quantities  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds) 

Singapore,  October  25,  1934.— The  total  trade  of  British  Malaya  for  1933 
showed  an  increase  of  1-3  per  cent  over  that  of  1932,  the  first  increase  since 
1929.  While  merchandise  imports  showed  a  decline  in  value  from  1932  of  7 
per  cent,  merchandise  exports  increased  by  15  per  cent.  The  actual  figures  for 
trade  in  merchandise  only  during  the  past  five  years  are  as  follows: — 


Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 

Year                                                         Figures  in  Thousands  of  Straits  Dollars 

1929                                                             $880,225  $921,792  $1,802,017 

1930                                                              706,275  657,661  1.363,937 

1931                                                                 453,405  401,446  854.851 

1932                                                              376,778  323.403  700.252 

1933                                                                350.251  373.424  723,675 


It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  imports  continued  the  decline  which  has 
been  experienced  since  1929,  exports  recorded  the  first  increase  since  that  year. 
This  increase  was  due  to  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  two  principal  export  prod- 
ucts of  the  country,  rubber  and  tin.  Moreover,  for  the  first  time  since  1929 
there  was  a  favourable  trade  balance.  In  merchandise  only  this  favourable 
balance  amounted  to  over  $23,000,000,  and  to  over  $50,000,000 'when  parcel  post, 
bullion  and  specie  are  included. 

EXPORTS 

The  following  shows  the  principal  exports  from  British  Malaya  with  com- 
parative figures  for  the  past  three  years,  the  quantities  shipped  to  Canada 
being  given  wherever  possible. 
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Summary  of  the  Principal  Exports  of  British  Malaya 

Tons  Straits  $ 

Rubber  1933  573,412  122,439,683 

Canada  166  44,483 

1932  478,252  77,803,169 

1931  519,590  118,340,116 
Tin  1933                53,931  88,716,233 

Canada  25  47,324 

1932  47,908  55,687,036 

1931  83,704  83,477,818 
Copra*  1933              210,585  14.879,551 

1932  197,418  19,146,764 

1931  187,035  16,408.361 
Pineapples,  preserved  1933  59,582  6.285,456 

Canada  6,241  665,935 

1932  66,291  7,914,567 

1931  59,457  7,083,450 
Tapioca*  1933  31,919  2,448,164 

Canada  424  34,838 

1932  32,101  2,156,771 

1931  33,287  2,529,240 
Arecanuts  1933  55,279  4,349,665 

1932  57,575  6,095,277 

1931  58,042  6,964,172 
Fish,  dried  and  salted*  1933  46,692  7,362,104 

1932  46,992  8,419,716 

1931  48,202  9,474.293 
Rice*  1933              158.944  9,440,551 

1932  182,514  12.605,402 

1931  174,278  13,337,943 
Pepper  (black,  long  and  white)*  1933  15,954  5,588,639 

Canada  88  34,131 

1932  16,315  6,592,108 

1931  12,192  5,917,698 
Sugar*  1933  11,379  786,907 

1932  15,297  1,115,897 

1931  10,910  793,802 
Rattans*  1933               11,323  1,729,714 

Canada  11  1,923 

1932  11,245  1,734,712 

1931  11,090  2,000,902 
Cotton  piece-goods*  1933          48,850,433f  4.959,613 

1932  51,124,976f  5.730.852 
1931          30,591,038f  4,597,296 

Note. — Commodities  marked  *  are  mostly  re-exports;  f  yards. 

Rubber  constitutes  the  largest  individual  export  from  British  Malaya,  and 
during  the  year  1933  the  volume  increased  by  100,000  tons  and  the  value  by 
$45,000,000,  a  rise  of  20  per  cent  in  quantity  and  of  58  per  cent  in  value.  The 
United  States,  taking  55  per  cent  of  Malaya's  rubber  exports  in  1933  and  57 
per  cent  in  1932,  is  the  principal  purchaser  of  this  product,  followed  by  Euro- 
pean countries  (20  per  cent),  the  United  Kingdom  (13  per  cent)  and  Japan 
(9  per  cent).  Domestic  production  of  rubber  amounted  to  460,000  tons  or  51 
per  cent  of  the  world's  total  as  compared  with  417,000  tons  or  58  per  cent  in 
1932.  Exports  of  domestically  produced  rubber  amounted  to  449,000  tons  as 
compared  with  405,000  tons  in  1932.  The  balance  of  the  total  exports  of  rubber 
from  British  Malaya  are  made  up  of  rubber  imported  from  surrounding  coun- 
tries, 82  per  cent  of  which  is  from  Netherlands  India  and  the  balance  from  Sara- 
wak, North  Borneo,  Indo-China,  Burma,  and  Siam. 

Exports  of  tin  increased  by  6,023  tons  over  the  1932  volume.  Again  the 
United  States  is  the  largest  buyer,  taking  58  per  cent  in  1933  against  42  per 
cent  in  1932,  followed  by  European  countries  (29  per  cent),  the  United  King- 
dom (5  per  cent)  and  Japan  (3  per  cent).  Domestic  production  of  tin,  in 
accordance  with  the  International  Tin  Restriction  Agreement,  was  reduced  by 
16  per  cent  in  1933.  Imports  of  tin  from  surrounding  producing  countries  for 
re-export  were  reduced  by  18*7  per  cent  in  tonnage  and  by  14  per  cent  in  value. 

Certain  quantities  of  copra  are  produced  in  British  Malaya,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  exports  are  re-exported  supplies,  mainly  from  Netherlands  India. 
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While  the  exports  of  preserved  pineapples  were  reduced  from  the  year  1932, 
this  industry  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  source  of  income  to  the  country. 
Exports  are  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom  (77  per  cent)  and  Canada  (11 
per  cent). 

The  trade  in  dried  salt  fish  is  principally  re-exports  of  supplies  from  Siam 
and  other  surrounding  countries,  although  British  Malaya  is  herself  a  large 
producer  of  fish  (see  special  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1590, 
July  21,  1934). 

There  is  a  large  trade  in  oil  from  the  port  of  Singapore,  but  oil  is  not  domes- 
tically produced.  This  port  acts  as  the  storage  and  distributing  centre  for  all 
the  surrounding  countries. 

Canada's  purchases  from  British  Malaya  were  valued  at  $1,794,459  as 
compared  with  $638,909  in  1932,  or  0-4  per  cent  and  0-2  per  cent  in  the  two 
years  respectively.  Actually  Canada's  purchases  of  British  Malaya's  products 
are  much  larger  than  are  shown  by  the  statistics.  As  in  the  case  of  rubber  and 
tin  particularly,  supplies  are  purchased  from  United  States  sources  and  the 
origin  of  the  products  is  lost. 

imports 

Total  merchandise  imports  are  classified  in  Malayan  statistics  under  three 
main  categories,  which  for  the  years  1931,  1932,  and  1933  are  as  follows: — 

1931  1932  1933 

Figures  in  Thousands  of  Straits  Dollars 

Animals,  food,  drink  and  tobacco   153.085       128,202  113,924 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  . .  78,295  59,283  70,323 
Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   222^025       189,293  166,004 

Totals,  merchandise  only   453,405       376,778  350,251 

While  total  merchandise  imports  were  less  than  in  1932,  there  were  increases 
in  the  imports  of  the  following  commodities:  artificial  silk  piece-goods,  canvas 
sail-cloth,  cattle,  cigarettes,  coal,  raw  coffee,  cotton  piece-goods,  biscuits,  dried 
salted  fish,  galvanized  iron,  oils,  tinned  milk,  potatoes,  cotton  underwear,  and 
rice. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  14  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  with  18  per  cent,  and  non-British  countries  with  68 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  15,  18,  and  67  per  cent  respectively  in  1932.  Per- 
centages from  other  sources  of  supply  for  the  year  1933  are  as  follows,  the 
figures  within  parentheses  in  each  case  being  for  the  year  1932:  Continent  of 
Europe,  5-5  (4-9),  the  most  important  European  suppliers  being  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy;  Netherlands  India,  30-9  (35);  Siam,  14-6 
(12-5);  Hongkong,  0-1  (0-9);  Australia,  2-3  (2-2);  United  States,  1-6  (1-5); 
Japan,  7-4  (4-5);  Canada,  0-3  (0-24).  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
Japan  is  the  only  country  which  made  a  large  percentage  increase  during  the 
year.  Competition  is  felt  particularly  in  the  piece-goods  trade  in  which  Japan 
had  68  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1933.  During  the  year,  however,  Japan 
offered  competition  in  an  ever-widening  range  of  products,  from  tinned  milk 
to  iron  and  steel  manufacture. 

The  actual  value  of  imports  from  Canada  for  the  year  1933  is  $1,057,995 
as  compared  with  $918,206  in  1932.  Although  Canada  ships  a  fairly  wide  range 
of  goods  to  British  Malaya,  the  most  important  from  the  standpoint  of  value 
are  motor  cars  and  motor  car  tires. 


SELECTED  LIST  OF  IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

Wheat. — Imports  of  wheat  into  British  Malaya  are  unimportant  since  there  are  only  a 
few  small  milling  establishments  in  the  country,  operated  for  the  most  part  by  British  Indians. 
Imports:  1933,  1,376  tons  ($83,027);  1932,  1,270  tons  ($87,521);  1931,  347  tons  ($31,080). 
The  largest  supplier  is  Australia  with  1,068  tons  in  1933  and  848  tons  in  1932,  followed  by 
British  India. 
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Wheat  Flour.— The  British  Malaya  market  for  wheat  flour  amounts  to  approximately 
500,000  barrels  annually.  Figures  for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows:  1983,  46,859  tons 
($3,031,015);  1932,  45,981  tons  ($3,126,995);  1931,  50,050  tons  ($3,235,534).  Australia  regu- 
larly enjoys  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  requirements,  her  share  for  the  three  years 
respectively  being  44,733  tons,  42,453  tons,  and  43,3117  tons.  The  next  largest  supplier  is 
British  India  with  1,415  tons,  2,999  tons,  and  3,577  tons  for  the  three  years  respectively. 
Other  sources  of  supply  with  figures  for  the  years  1933,  1932,  and  1931  are:  United  States,  207, 
243,  and  1,176  tons;  China,  238,  20,  and  1,307  tons;  and  Japan,  162,  nil,  and  103  tons.  Canada 
has  to  date  obtained  a  very  small  share  of  this  market  largely  because  of  the  wide  spread 
between  Canadian  and  Australian  prices.  Imports  from  Canada  in  1933  totalled  21  tons 
($2,384);  in  1932,  81  tons  ($8,662);  and  in  1931,  116  tons  ($10,648). 

Quite  aside  from  the  difficulty  of  competing  with  Australia's  prices,  the  fact  that  less 
than  35  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  are  used  for  breadmaking  is  another  handicap.  The 
balance  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  Chinese  foods,  and  the  buyers  are 
under  the  impression  that  Australian  flour  is  better  suited  for  these  uses. 

Vermicelli.— Imports:  1933,  1,790  tons  ($359,424);  1932,  1,981  tons  ($442,402);  1931,  2,831 
tons  ($554,994).  China  enjoyed  the  bulk  of  this  business  with  1,774  tons,  1,942  tons,  and  2,742 
tons  in  the  three  years  respectively.  Imports  from  Australia  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  are 
negligible.  The  bulk  of  the  demand  for  vermicelli  and  other  alimentary  paste  products  is 
from  the  Chinese  population,  and  this  demand  is  for  the  low-priced  Chinese  supplies.  The 
only  market  offering  for  Canadian  manufacturers  is  the  relatively  small  European  population. 

Miscellaneous  Manufactured  Cereals.— -Imports:  1933,  2,293  tons  ($485,834);  1932,  2,145 
tons  ($512,538);  1931,  2,863  tons  ($626,978).  The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  this  class 
of  goods  is  China  (82  per  cent  in  1933),  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  (181  tons)  and 
the  United  States  (73  tons).  Imports  from  Canada  in  1933  totalled  18  tons  ($11,124)  as  com- 
pared with  4  tons  ($2,879)  in  1932. 

Miscellaneous  Feeding  Stuffs  for  Animals. — Under  this  heading  is  included  hay,  oats, 
bran,  chaff,  and  similar  fodders  suitable  for  horses  and  cattle.  Imports:  1933,  3,526  tons 
($166,664);  1932,  5,044  tons  ($173,453);  1931,  4,750  tons  ($148,944).  Australia  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  supply  with  1,821  tons,  1,907  tons,  and  1,746  tons  in  the  three  years  respec- 
tively. The  only  other  important  source  of  supply  for  fodders  similar  to  those  which  Canada 
can  supply  is  the  United  States  with  108  tons  in  1933.  Canadian  supplies  appeared  on  the 
market  in  1933  for  the  first  time  with  total  imports  of  11  tons  valued  at  $1,462. 

The  principal  demand  for  fodders  comes  from  owners  of  racing  stables  and  the  local  polo 
clubs.  From  trials  which  have  been  made  by  one  important  owner  of  race  horses,  Canadian 
hay  and  oats  have  been  found  to  be  most  satisfactory.  While  Canadian  prices  are  some- 
what higher  than  those  of  Australia,  the  food  content  of  the  fodders  has  been  found  to  be 
higher,  and  there  should  be  a  definite  opening  for  supplies  from  the  Dominion. 

Bacon  and  Ham.s.— Imports:  1933,  278  tons  ($275,559);  1932,  285  tons  ($290,844);  1931, 
298  tons  ($330,908).  The  principal  sources  of  supply,  with  tonnages  for  the  three  years  respec- 
tively, are  as  follows:  Australia,  98,  118,  and  110;  Denmark,  87,  50,  and  31;  United  Kingdom, 
51,  73,  and  94;  China,  30,  30,  and  52. 

Provided  prices  are  competitive  with  those  of  Australian  supplies,  there  should  be  an 
Opening  in  this  market  for  Canadian  hams  and  bacon,  particularly  the  former.  Before  busi- 
ness can  be  developed  it  is  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  experimental  shipments  in  order 
to  test  the  quality  of  the  meat,  the  suitability  of  the  cure,  and  the  method  of  packing. 
It  is  essential  that  the  cure  and  packing  be  such  as  to  make  cold  storage  unnecessary  even  in 
this  tropical  country. 

Tinned  Meats.— Imports:  1933,  91  tons  ($80,446);  1932,  92  tons  ($97,902);  1931,  166 
tons  ($159,357).  The  most  important  source  of  supply  for  this  class  of  goods  is  the  United 
Kingdom  with  47,  55,  and  47  tons  for  the  three  years  respectively.  This  classification  includes 
tinned  sausages,  pates,  and  various  kinds  of  potted  meats  in  tins  or  glass. 

Biscuits.— Imports:  1933,  9,108  cwts.  ($498,421);  1.932,  9,297  ($556,415);  1931,  11,184 
cwts.  ($587,164).  The  United  Kingdom  enjoys  over  one-half  of  this  business  with  5,390, 
5,204,  and  6.330  cwts.  in  the  three  years  respectively.  One  large  manufacturer  of  cream 
crackers  in  the  Irish  Free  State  has  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  that  class  of  goods.  Imports 
from  that  country  in  the  three  years  were  1,929,  2,585.  and  1,670  cwts.  Other  important 
sources  of  supply,  with  quantities  for  the  three  years  respectively,  are  as  follows:  Hong- 
kong, 766,  617,  and  1,828  cwts.;  Australia,  737,  428,  and  215;  China,  120,  160,  and  703;  Bel- 
gium, 73,  95,  and  194;  Holland,  55,  78,  and  104. 

There  should  be  a  market  for  certain  classes  of  Canadian  biscuits  provided  manufac- 
turers are  prepared  to  offer  their  products  in  attractively  labelled,  hermetically  sealed  tins 
at  competitive  prices. 

Butter.— Imports  of  this  commodity  are  of  two  classes,  tinned  and  frozen.  Imports  of 
tinned  butter  in  1933  totalled  8,570  cwts.  ($391,934) ;  1932,  9,066  cwts.  ($445,398) ;   1931,  9,838 
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■cwts.  ($534,460) .  Except  for  approximately  100  cwts.  from  Denmark,  Australia  enjoys  prac- 
tically all  of  the  imports  in  this  class.  Total  imports  of  frozen  butter  in  1933  were  5,582  cwte. 
($217,976);  1932,  5,405  cwts.  ($272,232);  1931,  6,796  cwts.  ($430,163).  Of  these  totals,  Aus- 
tralia shipped  3,670,  3,595,  and  5,169  cwts.;  and  New  Zealand,  1,746,  1,6S9,  and  1,475  cwts.  in 
the  three  years  respectively. 

Prices  for  both  Australian  and  New  Zealand  butter  are  extremely  low;  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  Canadian  butter  unless  prices  are  competitive.  A  better  quality  at  a  higher 
price  would  be  attractive  to  only  a  small  number  of  the  European  population.  Canada  is 
credited  with  shipments  valued  at  $600  in  1933. 

Cheese.— Imports:  1933,  2,501  cwts.  ($117,039);  1932,  2,459  cwts.  ($126,349);  1931,  2,465 
cwts.  ($131,386).  Australia  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  with  1,211,  1,114,  and  1,132  cwts.  for 
the  three  years  respectively.  Other  important  suppliers  are  Holland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Switzerland. 

Chocolates  and  Cocoa.— Imports:  1933,  505,652  lbs.  ($369,937);  1932,  424,125  lbs.  ($329,- 
482);  1931,  388,596  lbs.  ($321,661).  The  principal  sources  of  supply,  with  quantities  for  the 
three  years  respectively,  are  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  296,951,  250,OS4,  and  161,756  lbs.; 
Holland,  90,161,  69,337,  and  93,911  lbs.;  Belgium,  82,984,  60,723,  and  62,657  lbs.  Other  sup- 
pliers are  Australia,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  Imports  from  Canada  for 
the  three  years  were  889  lbs.  ($1,013),  2,093  lbs.  ($2,124),  and  464  lbs.  ($591).  Canadian  boxed 
chocolates  are  known  and  liked  in  this  market. 

Miscellaneous  Confectionery .— -Imports:  1933,  404,707  lbs.  ($168,744);  1932,  449,868  lbs. 
($177,371);  1931,  491,375  lbs.  ($202,018).  The  principal  sources  of  supply,  with  quantities 
for  the  three  years  respectively,  are  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  189,151,  201,628,  and  159,724 
lbs.;  Hongkong.  41,880,  35,424,  and  40,394  lbs.;  Holland,  27,192,  36,949,  and  55,895  lbs.;  Japan, 
42,298,  34,592,  and  78,998  lbs.;  China,  28,048,  37,799,  and  59,365  lbs.;  Australia,  24,853,  14,136, 
and  30,118  lbs.;  Russia,  12,748,  42,000,  and  6,720  lbs.;  United  States,  21,502,  20,683,  and  22,768 
lbs;  Canada,  145,  548,  and  962  lbs. 

Dried  Salted  Fish.— Imports:  1933,  46,516  tons  ($6,485,958);  1932,  43,178  tons  ($6,376,- 
207);  1931,  43,750  tons  ($7,639,681).  Siam  and  other  surrounding  countries  were  the  chief 
.sources  of  supply.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  supplies  provided  prices  are  com- 
petitive. Interested  exporters  are  referred  to  the  special  report  on  this  subject  appearing  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1590  (July  21,  1934). 

Canned  Sardines.— Imports:  1933,  1,489  tons  ($298,177);  1932,  1,060  tons  ($365,355);  1931, 
1,917  tons  ($506,296).  In  1933  Japan  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  bulk  of  this  market  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States.  Imports  from  both  these  sources  for  the  three  years  respec- 
tively were:  United  States,  152  tons  ($41,706)  966  tons  ($321,410),  and  1,886  tons  ($472,429); 
Japan,  1,212  tons  ($213,347),  47  tons  ($10,827),  and  nil.  Imports  from  Canada  in  1933 
amounted  to  5  tons  ($2,723).  The  Canadian  pack  of  sardines  is  unable  to  compete  in  price 
with  the  popular  oval  pack  15-ounce  tins  offered  by  both  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Since 
this  commodity  is  largely  for  the  native  and  Chinese  trade,  price  is  the  most  important  con- 
sideration. 

Canned  Salmon.— Imports:  1933,  34  tons  ($19,557);  1932,  36  tons  ($29,576);  1931,  62 
tons  ($39,247).  Canada  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  under  this  heading  with  17,  13  and 
35  tons  for  the  three  years  respectively.  The  United  States  is  the  only  other  important  sup- 
plier. If  Canadian  chums  or  other  low  grades  of  canned  fish  could  be  offered  at  a  price 
competitive  with  Japanese  or  United  States  sardines  there  would  be  a  considerable  opening 
in  British  Malaya,  as  these  statistics  show. 

Canned  Lobster.— -Imports:  1933,  1  ton  ($1,653);  1932,  2  tons  ($3;442) ;  1931,  1  ton 
($2,814).   Canada  is  almost  the  sole  source  of  supply. 

Canned  Fish,  Other  Sorts.— Imports:  1933,  315  tons  ($156,189) ;  1932,  196  tons  ($101,836); 
1931,  476  tons  ($261,641).  This  heading  covers  a  large  variety  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  fish, 
and  Japan  is  the  largest  source  of  supply  with  122,  21,  and  63  tons  for  the  three  years  respec- 
tively.  Canada  is  credited  with  1,  5  and  9  tons  in  the  three  years  respectively. 

Fresh  Frui I. —Imports:  1933,  8,987  tons  ($1,448,529);  1932,  8.428  tons  ($1,445,694);  1931, 
9,691  tons  ($1,624,657).  This  heading  includes  all  classes  of  fresh  fruits,  including  oranges, 
grapes,  grapefruit,  pears,  apples,  etc.  The  principal  country  of  origin  is  China,  the  fruit  from 
that  source  being  consumed  for  the  most  part  by  the  Chinese  population.  Canada  is  credited 
with  66  tons  ($18,492)  in  1933  against  15  tons  ($6,461)  in  1932  and  1  ton  ($191)  in  1931. 
The  imports  from  Canada  consist  entirely  of  boxed  apples  from  British  Columbia.  There 
is  no  separate  heading  for  the  imports  of  apples;  from  a  study  of  the  market  it  i^  known 
that  imports  of  boxed  apples  during  the  Canadian  shipping  season  (September  to  January 
inclusive)  total  some  20,000  cases. 

Canned  Fruits,  Miscellaneous.— Imports:  1933,  864  tons  ($240,290) ;  1932,  641  tons  ($201,- 
173);   1931,  1,171  tons  ($305,844).    The  principal  source  of  supply  is  China  with  607.  137. 
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and  932  tons  in  the  three  years  respectively;  followed  by  the  United  States  with  134,  93, 
and  187  tons;  the  United  Kingdom  with  59,  50,  and  22  tons;  and  Australia  with  46,  55,  and 

13  tons.  Canada  is  credited  with  3  tons  ($1,927)  in  1933  against  1  ton  ($482)  in  1932.  There 
is  an  opportunity  for  considerable  expansion  of  Canada's  exports  under  this  heading. 

Jams  and  Jellies.— Imports:  1933,  156  tons  ($79,759);  1932,  182  tons  ($95,791);  1931, 
200  tons  ($111,954).  The  United  Kingdom  with  102,  124,  and  152  tons  in  the  three  years 
respectively  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Australia  with  49,  47,  and  35  tons 
respectively.    Canada's  share  of  this  trade  is  negligible. 

Malt. — With  the  opening  of  two  breweries  in  Singapore  in  1932,  imports  of  malt  have 
been  steadily  increasing.  Imports  in  1933  were  283  tons  ($51,213)  against  149  tons  ($32,165) 
in  1932.  Czechoslovakia  with  177  and  149  tons  in  the  two  years  respectively  is  the  principal 
source  of  supply.  Australia,  Germany,  and  Italy  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  1933 
statistics,  with  56,  28,  and  22  tons  respectively.  While  it  is  difficult  to  induce  the  breweries 
to  try  different  grades  of  malt,  there  might  be  an  opening  for  Canadian  exporters  who  are 
prepared  to  go  to  the  expense  of  shipping  trial  quantities. 

Canned  Milk, — Imports  under  this  heading  are  classified  under  the  following  categories: — 

Condensed  Sweetened.— Total:  1933,  803,517  cases  ($5,497,436);  1932,  752,779  cases 
($7,055,211);  1931,  910,717  cases  ($8,962,805).  Australia  is  the  principal  source  of  supplv: 
238,121  cases  in  1933,  195,507  cases  in  1932,  and  133,676  cases  in  1931.  Prior  to  1933  first  place 
was  held  by  Holland — 195,551  cases,  239,680  cases,  and  348.168  cases  for  the  three  years  respec- 
tively. Other  important  sources  of  supply  for  the  three  3^ears  are:  United  Kingdom,  201,772, 
34,053,  and  43.384  cases;  Denmark,  58,184,  61,788,  and  27,877;  Switzerland,  37,450,  102,798, 
and  164.919;  Japan,  32,501,  29,310,  and  31,170  ;  and  the  United  States,  4,059,  220,  and  1,753 
cases.    Canada's  share  under  this  heading  has  steadily  declined,  shipments  in  1933  totalling 

14  cases  ($124)  against  1,900  cases  ($19,878)  in  193:2,  and  9,100  cases  ($89,390)  in  1931.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Canadian  supplies  are  not  more  competitive  in  this,  the  most  important, 
grade  of  milk.    The  principal  users  are  the  Chinese  coffee  shops. 

Condensed  Unsweetened.— Total:  1933,  8,125  cases  ($59,554);  1932,  17,558  cases  ($162,- 
317);  1931,  41,583  cases  ($398,428).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  6,363,  6,676,  and  2,099  cases; 
Denmark,  882,  4.137,  and  781;  Holland,  322,  3,264,  and  26,527;  United  States,  325,  1,521,  and 
2,784  cases.  Canada  shipped  600  cases  valued  at  $5,500  in  1931,  but  does  not  appear  in  the 
later  statistics. 

Evaporated. — Total :  1933,  51,137  cases  ($366,136);  1932,  44,956  cases  ($410,392).  Figures 
for  1931  are  not  available.  Sources:  United  States,  14,512  and  11,695  cases;  Holland,  21,575 
and  18,467;  Canada,  7,001  and  6,345;  Irish  Free  State,  2,364  and  2,516;  Denmark,  2,004  and 
1,195;  United  Kingdom,  1,131  and  1,238  cases. 

Sterilized  Natural— Total:  1933,  32,838  cases  ($198,963);  1982,  30,234  cases  ($255,488); 
1931,  70,108  cases  ($583,639).  Sources:  Norway,  25,707,  13,047,  and  13,499  cases;  Switzer- 
land, 4,804,  10,514,  and  10,046;  Canada,  153,  nil,  and  2,375  cases. 

Thick  Cream.— -Imports:  1933,  2,256  cases  ($17,204);  1932,  2,1142  cases  ($21,179).  The 
main  source  of  supply  is  Denmark,  followed  by  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Milk,  Powdered  or  Otherwise  Preserved.— Total :  1933,  379,434  lbs.  ($267,672);  1932,  415,- 
518  lbs.  ($312,686);  1931,  452,357  lbs.  ($331,157).  New  Zealand  enjoys  the  largest  share  of 
this  trade  with  imports  in  the  three  years  respectively  totalling  104,210,  119,459,  and  114,555 
lbs.  Other  sources:  United  Kingdom,  151,473,  147,480,  and  130,099  lbs.;  Australia,  83,744, 
95,635,  and  151,616  lbs.;  United  States,  2,716,  20,504,  and  38,263  lbs.  With  the  introduction 
of  import  duties  and  British  preferential  treatment  in  certain  parts  of  British  Malaya,  Can- 
ada's share  under  this  classification  has  steadily  increased,  imports  in  1933  totalling  27,177 
lbs.  against  24,183  lbs.  in  1-932  and  only  8,289  lbs.  in  1931. 

Pickles.— Imports:  1933,  893,429  lbs.  ($87,667) ;  1932,  832,281  lbs.  ($80,811);  1931,1,318.- 
199  lbs.  ($124,568).  The  bulk  of  these  imports  are  consumed  by  the  large  Chinese  popula- 
tion. China  is  the  main  source  of  supply  with  800,008  lbs.,  720,901  lbs.,  and  1,118,591  pounds 
in  the  three  years  respectively.  Other  suppliers  for  the  Chinese  and  native  trade  are  British 
India  (46,344,  35,933,  and  42,883  lbs.)  and  Japan  (14,865,  23,497,  and  29,362  lbs).  The  United 
Kingdom  is  the  main  source  of  supply  for  the  European  trade  with  21,564,  19,568.  and  19,615 
lbs.  in  the  three  years,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  3,931,  3,579,  and  8,349  lbs.  Canada 
is  credited  with  1,884  lbs.  against  383  lbs.  in  1932. 

Sauces. — There  is  a  large  market  in  British  Malaya  for  sauces  and  relishes  of  all  kinds, 
but  the  demand  is  principally  from  the  Chinese  population.  Imports:  1933,  1S5.361  gallons 
($154,761);  1932,  173,211  gallons  ($160,270);  1981,  191,872  gallons  ($174,078).  China's  share 
in  the  three  years  was  139,152  gallons,  128,11*8  gallons,  and  134,988  gallons.  For  the  European 
trade  England  is  the  largest  supplier  with  5,436,  5,727,  and  4,841  gallons,  followed  by  Canada 
with  5,308  gallons  in  1933  and  1,201  gallons  in  1932.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  3.038 
gallons  in  1933,  2,309  gallons  in  1932,  and  4,903  gallons  in  1931,  and  Australia  with  853,  784, 
and  80  gallons  in  the  three  years  respectively. 
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inoi°?™^  Vegetables.— Imports:    1983,  1,115  tons  ($310,023)-    1932  885  ton*  MKWoosm. 
1931,  1,294  tons  ($345,542).   Sources:  China,  736  590  and  <*L<5 iton^  TTniL ?/•  ! i     '  ^l' 
73,  and  32  tons;  Belgium,  42,  44,  and  63  ton's;  United  States  90  49  aS  93  tons^  Tt^ 
31,  and  58  tons  ;  Holland,  13,  19,  and  40  tons    Canada  23,  4,'  and T' ton    The  main  Ttem  of 

SMV"?  7'35Mons  c$502f2);  1931' 8'417  to-  Wtr^tt 

tntnliw  •    I?  PnnciPal.  sources  of  supply,  combined  imports  from  these  islands 

totalling  m  the  three  years  respectively  2,896  -tons,  4,414  tons,  and  3,500  tons.  Jaoan  has 
steadily  increased  her  share  of  the  trade  with  3,788  tons  in  1933,  946  tons  in  1932  and  2  452 
tons  m  1931.  Other  sources  of  supply  are  Burma,  Egypt,  China,  and  Australia.  Canada's 
share  has  risen  steadily-138  tons  in  1933,  108  tons  in  1932,  and  71  tons  in  1931.  While  it  is 
difficult  lor  Canadian  suppliers  to  compete  in  price  with  the  main  sources,  Netherlands  India 
and  Japan,  there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  better  quality  offered  by  Canadian  suppliers  even 
at  a  somewhat  higher  price. 

Alcoholic  Beverages.— Like  all  other  tropical  countries,  British  Malaya  is  a  large  con- 
sumer of  alcoholic  drinks  of  all  kinds.  Hereunder  are  listed  the  two  items  of  import  in  which 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  interested:  

Gin.— Imports:  1933,  29,098  gallons  ($152,264);  1932,  28,478  gallons  ($150  551)-  1931 
32,272  gallons  ($163,735).  The  United  Kingdom  enjoys  the  bulk  of  this  trade  with  23,214 
gallons,  23,298  gallons,  and  25,170  gallons,  and  Holland  has  all  the  remainder.  It  would  be 
difficult  'to  introduce  any  new  brands  of  gin  into  this  market.  All  the  well-known  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Holland  are  represented. 

Whisky.— Imports:  1933,  101,201  gallons  ($992,701);  1932,  103.220  gallons  ($1,040,451)- 
1931,  120,349  gallons  ($1,317,015).  The  United  Kingdom  has  almost  the  whole  of  the  business 
with  100,767,  102,884,  and  120,142  gallons  in  the  three  years  respectively.  There  is  a  small 
demand  for  Canadian  rye  whiskies— 220  gallons  in  1933  as  compared  with  170  in  1932  and 
130  in  1931.  The  principal  consumer  of  rye  whiskies  is  the  small  resident  American  popula- 
tion, and  there  is  some  demand  for  the  supply  of  ships.  Japanese  whisky  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  this  market  in  1932,  when  imports  totalled  160  gallons,  these  increasing  to  210 
gallons  in  1933. 

Wood  and  Timber. — British  Malaya  is  not  a  heavy  importer  of  wood  and  timber,  since 
her  own  forest  reserves  provide  ample  supplies.  Some  small  quantities  are  imported  from 
Siam,  Netherlands  India,  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  but  these  consist  mainly  of  teak 
and  other  hardwoods  that  are  immune  to  the  attacks  of  white  ants.  Under  the  heading 
"  railway  sleepers  "  there  have  been  no  imports  for  the  last  five  years.  Under  the  heading 
"  timber,  other  sorts,"  total  imports  in  1933  were  1,465  tons  of  50  cubic  feet  ($29,860) ;  1932, 
5,385  tons  ($64,613);  1931,  9,13S  tons  ($114,248).  The  main  sources  of  supply  were  Nether- 
lands India,  Siam,  and  Sarawak.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  283  tons  ($9,307)  in  1933. 
This  consists  principally  of  timbers  suitable  for  ships'  spars,  the  only  buyers  for  which  are 
the  harbour  boards. 

Nails  and  Tacks.— Imports:  11933,  468  tons  ($93,355);  1932,  260  tons  ($55,466);  1931, 
353  tons  ($57,084).  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  Canada  is  credited  with  7  tons  ($2,938)  in  1933  against  8  tons 
($4,650)  in  1932.  The  Canadian  supplies  consist  mainly  of  shoe  tacks,  for  which  there  is  a 
large  market. 

Tubes,  Pipes,  and  Fittings  of  Cast  Iron.— Imports:  1933,  1,934  tons  ($133,671);  1932, 
2,837  tons  ($285,531);  1931,  4,887  tons  ($527,846).  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  main  source 
of  supply  with  835,  2,287,  and  3,089  tons  in  the  three  years  respectively.  British  India  with 
311,  498,  and  1,793  tons  in  the  three  years  is  the  main  supplier  of  large  water  pipes  as  used 
by  the  various  municipalities.  Japan's  share  of  the  trade  has  steadily  grown  with  787  tons 
in  1933  as  compared  with  50  in  1932  and  4  tons  in  1931. 

Tubes,  Pipes,  and  Fittings  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel. — The  United  Kingdom  is  credited 
with  practically  all  the  imports  under  this  heading,  the  total  imports  being  1,672  tons  ($305,- 
179)  in  1933,  2,890  tons  ($463,241)  in  1932,  and  2,794  tons  ($621,291)  in  1931. 

Wire  Fencing.— -Imports:  1933,  453  tons  ($57,121);  1932,  385  tons  ($47,310);  1931,  423 
tons  ($49,269).  The  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Sweden  are  the  leading  sources 
of  supply,  although  the  United  States  and  Japan  appeared  as  important  suppliers  in  1933. 

Wire  Netting.— -Imports:  1933,  348  tons  ($84,670);  1932,  354  tons  ($74,506);  1931,  421 
tons  ($79,165).  Germany  enjoys  the  major  portion  of  this  trade.  Canadian  manufacturers 
cannot  compete  in  price. 
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Aluminivmware.— Imports:  1933,  186  tons  ($214,889);  1932,  162  tons  ($232,067);  1931, 
130  tons  ($176,666).  Sources  with  shares  for  the  three  years  respectively  were:  United  King- 
dom, 69,  31,  and  9  tons;  Germany,  27,  63,  and  39  tons;  Switzerland,  26,  44,  and  34  tons; 
Japan,  18,  2,  and  8  tons;  British  India,  28,  2,  and  16  tons;  Canada,  1,  nil,  and  3  tons. 

Pig  Lead.— Imports:  1933,  181  tons  ($21,726);  1932,  298  tons  ($36,445);  1931,  370  tons 
($48,406).  Burma  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  with  88  tons,  100  tons,  and  229  tons,  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  Kingdom  with  78,  135,  and  56  tons.  Canada  is  credited  with  10  tons 
valued  at  $1,609  in  1933  against  5  tons  valued  at  $530  in  1932  and  nil  in  1931. 

Safety  Razor  Blades.— Imports:  1933,  1,414,000  pieces  ($39,006);  1932,  548,000  pieces 
($16,285).  There  are  no  statistics  for  the  year  1931.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  imports  under  this  heading,  and  there  should  be  an  opening  for 
Canadian  exporters  provided  prices  are  competitive  and  pack  suitable  for  a  tropical  market. 
Sources  with  imports  for  the  two  years  respectively  are:  Germany,  915,000  pieces  ($9,290) 
and  372,000  pieces  ($5,263) ;  United  Kingdom,  385,000  ($24,010)  and  122,000  ($7,930) ;  United 
States,  69,000  ($5,216)  and  34,000  ($2,870);  Belgium,  25,000  ($208)  and  nil;  Japan,  20,000 
($282)  in  1933. 

Axes,  Hatchets,  and  A dzes.— Imports:  1933,  37,187  pieces  ($27,674);  1932,  18,339  pieces 
($13,726);  1931,  28.002  oieces  ($19,179).  Sources  with  quantities  for  the  three  years  respec- 
tively: United  Kingdom,  18,556,  8,781,  and  6,654;  United  States,  7,248,  2,984,  and  2,826; 
China,  6,198,  4,486,  and  11,037;  Germany,  3,276,  1,800,  and  7,009. 

Carpenters'  Tools.— Imports:  1933,  197,131  pieces  ($34,459);  1932,  195,878  pieces  ($37,- 
039);  1931,  1,571,008  pieces  ($57,389).  Germany  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  followed  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Japan.  This  heading  includes  saws,  chisels,  hammers,  and 
similar  tools. 

Electric  Batteries.— -Imports:  1933,  24,364  pieces  ($165,019);  1932,  17,179  pieces  ($134,- 
662);  1931  figures  are  not  available.  Sources  with  quantities  for  the  two  years  are:  United 
Kingdom,  17,696  and  9,660  pieces;  United  States,  3,611  and  5,093;  Denmark,  2,201  and  1,407; 
Japan,  524  and  267.  Imports  under  this  heading  consist  principally  of  motor  car  batteries, 
for  which  there  is  a  good  opening  for  Canadian  manufacturers  since  most  parts  of  British 
Malaya,  exclusive  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  offer  British  preferential  treatment  to  batteries 
of  British  origin. 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Leather.— -Imports:  1933,  11,270  dozen  pairs  ($253,356);  1932,  10,772 
dozen  pairs  ($311,402);  1(931,  8,982  dozen  pairs  ($369,437).  Czechoslovakia,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Japan  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Canadian  manu- 
facturers can  compete  successfully. 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Other  Headgear. — Imports:  1933,  83,202  dozen  ($414,728);  1932,  30  066 
dozen  ($349,244) ;  1931,  36.797  dozen  ($365,450).  This  heading  includes  importations  of  fezes, 
skull-caps,  and  other  headpieces  worn  by  the  natives  and  other  Orientals,  as  well  as  pith 
helmets  and  similar  tropical  headgear.  The  countries  offering  headgear  similar  to  that 
manufactured  in  Canada,  with  their  shares  in  the  trade  for  the  three  years  respectively,  are 
as  follows:  Japan,  53,649,  5,895,  and  17,677  dozen;  Hongkong,  10,459,  8,046,  and  6,914;  Italv, 
6,070,  4,856,  and  2,549;  China,  7,278,  4,881,  and  4,062;  United  Kingdom,  2,426,  2,961,  arid 
2,660;  United  States,  144,  82,  and  43  dozen.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Canada  to  compete 
in  price  with  supplies  from  Japan,  China,  and  Hongkong,  but  there  should  be  an  opening  for 
the  small  market  which  is  being  catered  to  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Italy. 

Hosiery.— Imports:  1933,  145,161  dozen  pairs  ($281,947);  1932,  111,601  dozen  pairs 
($252,905);  1931,  167,237  dozen  pairs  ($349,743).  This  heading  includes  hosiery  of  cotton, 
silk,  and  artificial  silk.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  are:  China,  73,511,  64,146,  and 
105,631  dozen  pairs;  Japan,  38,516,  10,212,  and  3,393  dozen  pairs;  and  Hongkong,  19,819, 
21,763,  and  41,785  dozen  pairs  in  the  three  years  respectively.  In  the  qualities  that  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  offer,  the  principal  competitors  are  the  United  Kingdom  with  8,501  dozen 
pairs  ($59,872),  10,565  dozen  pairs  ($64,462),  and  6,275  dozen  pairs  ($58,183);  and  the  United 
States  with  4,451  ($43,968),  3,378  ($38,303),  and  8,129  dozen  pairs  ($59,351)  in  the  three  years 
respectively. 

Paints  and  Enamels,  Ready -mixed.— Imports :  1933,  13,625  cwts.  ($443,388);  1932,  9.466 
cwts.  ($331,952);  1931,  14,683  cwts.  ($472,126).  The  main  source  of  supply  is  the  United 
Kingdom  with  9,697,  7,120,  and  11,465  cwts.  in  the  three  years.  Other  sources  of  supply  are 
China,  Japan,  Hongkong,  the  United  States,  and  Holland.  Canada  is  credited  with  36  cwts. 
($1,230)  in  1933  against  9  cwts.  ($397)  in  1932  and  86  cwts.  ($1,517)  in  1931. 

Dressed  Leather.— Imports :  1933,  1,854  cwts.  ($349,438);  1932,  1,642  cwts.  ($377,404); 
1931,  1,382  cwts.  ($297,063).    Australia  is  the  main  source  of  supply  with  542,  538,  and  247 
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cwts.,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  470,  579,  and  503  cwts.,  and  Netherlands  India 
with  200,  172,  and  222  cwts.  for  the  three  years  respectively.  This  heading  includes  upper, 
sole,  and  patent  leather.  Imports  from  Australia  consist  mainly  of  sole  leather,  from  Nether- 
lands India  of  upper  leather,  and  from  the  United  States  of  patent  leather. 

Paper. — Local  statistics  classify  imports  of  paper  in  a  number  of  different  categories.  The 
ones  appearing  hereunder  are  those  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers : — 

Packing  and  Wrapping  Paper.— Imports:  1933,  2,088  tons  ($388,975);  1932,  1,946  tons 
($427,755);  1931,  1,572  tons  ($351,446).  Sources  with  quantities  for  the  three  vears  respec- 
tively are:  China,  1,338,  1,259,  and  1,217  tons;  Sweden,  316,  315,  and  84  tons;  Norway,  144, 
92,  and  29  tons;  United  Kingdom,  70,  102,  and  63  tons;  Canada,  9,  6,  and  4  tons.  Other 
European  countries  supply  small  quantities,  and  the  United  States  is  credited  with  1,  4,  and  3 
tons  in  the  three  years. 

Printing  Paper.— Imports :  1933,  4,228  tons  ($585,197);  1932,  5,057  tons  ($825,833);  1931, 
3,489  tons  ($630,593).  Sources  with  quantities  for  the  three  years  respectively:  Sweden, 
1,024,  671,  and  551  tons;  Norway,  786,  1,617,  and  343  tons;  Japan,  556,  629,  and  277  tons; 
Finland,  365,  219,  and  148  tons;  United  Kingdom,  643,  718,  and  805  tons;  Belgium,  269,  317, 
and  187  tons;  Canada,  162,  7,  and  15  tons.  This  general  heading  covers  imports  of  all  classes 
of  printing  paper,  including  newsprint ;  Canada's  shipments  are  made  up  of  the  latter,  and  her 
share  of  the  British  Malaya  market  for  this  commodity  is  steadily  increasing. 

Cardboard,.— Imports:  1933,  23,629  cwts.  ($118,320);  1932,  19,178  cwts.  ($96,185);  1931, 
18,077  cwts.  ($82,696).  Sources  with  quantities  for  the  three  years  respectively :  United  States, 
7,534,  3.896,  and  1,972  cwts.;  China,  4,806,  7,177,  and  7,083  cwts.;  Germany,  4,592,  2.674,  and 
325  cwts.;  Japan,  2,760,  3,770,  and  5,678  cwts.;  United  Kingdom,  1,232,  927,  and  2,325  cwts.; 
Canada,  5,  nil,  and  5  cwts. 

Writing  Paper.— Imports :  1933,  11,308  cwts.  ($184,466);  1932,  9,884  cwts.  ($192,500); 
1931,  8,523  cwts.  ($187,922).  Sources  with  quantities  for  the  three  years  respectively:  Nor- 
way, 2,253,  1,189,  and  140  cwts.;  United  Kingdom,  4,268,  4.289,  and  2,839  cwts.;  China,  1,867 
1,936,  and  3,443  cwts.;  Germany,  798,  439,  and  105  cwts.;  Belgium,  317,  449,  and  1,030  cwts.; 
Japan,  417,  354.  and  123  cwts.;  Canada,  84,  6,  and  5  cwts.  In  most  cases  the  writing  paper 
offered  by  Canadian  manufacturers  is  too  high  in  quality,  and  thus  too  expensive  for  the 
British  Malayan  market. 

Blotting  Paper.— Imports :  1933,  692  cwts.  ($16,405);  1932,  681  cwts.  ($18,964);  1931,  680 
cwts.  ($18,750).  The  principal  source  of  supply  is  the  United  Kingdom  with  504  cwt<.  in 
1933,  followed  by  Finland  and  Germany. 

Motor  Cars  (Passenger).— -Imports:  1933,  1,319  ($1,865,205);  1932,  935  ($1,359,655);  1931, 
1,611  ($2,217,138).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  1,158,  584,  and  702;  Canada,  193,  228,  and 
482;  Italy,  45,  13,  and  147;  United  States,  33,  35,  and  172;  Netherlands  India,  56,  32,  and 
43.  It  will  be  observed  that  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  considerably 
in  1933.  This  is  due  to:  (1/)  the  preference  for  cars  of  low  horse-power  and  low  gasolene 
consumption;  and  (2)  to  the  advantage  accorded  cars  of  British  origin  in  registration  fees. 
The  registration  fee  for  a  car  of  non-British  origin  is  20  per  cent  of  its  value,  while  there  is 
no  registration  fee  for  cars  of  British  origin.  While  imports  from  Canada  have  steadily 
declined,  largely  due  to  the  desire  of  consumers  to  obtain  cars  that  are  economical  in  operation, 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  Canadian  cars  as  conditions  improve.  It  is 
expected  that  the  year  1934  will  show  a  much  larger  importation  of  Canadian-made  cars, 
and  that  this  increase  will  continue  into  1935.  The  cars  credited  to  Netherlands  India  are 
from  a  branch  factory  of  one  of  the  large  United  States  manufacturers. 

Trucks.— Imports:  1933,  267  ($285,126);  1932,  126  ($167,263);  1931,  502  ($645,656).  The 
United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  source  of  supply  with  133,  73,  and  90  for  the  three  years  respec- 
tively, followed  by  Canada  with  121,  48,  and  308. 

Motor  Cai  Accessories  and  Parts.— Imports:  1933,  $897,004;  1932,  $829,364;  1931,  $1,205,- 
867.  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  $231,335,  $218,548,  and  $300,004;  United  States,  $290,299, 
$357,390,  and  $600,241);  Canada,  $175,828,  $131,194,  and  $183,806;  Germany,  $70,603,  $51,688, 
and  $35„814;  Italy,  $58,066,  $49,917,  and  $40,234;  Japan,  $54,090,  $5,431,  and  $24,591. 

Tires  for  Cars  and  Trucks.— Imports :  1933,  81,302  ($1,289,253) ;  1932,  85,534  ($1,360.699) ; 
1931,  146,795  ($2,143,996).  Sources  of  supply:  United  Kingdom,  47,699,  33,817,  and  21,845; 
Canada,  15,254,  12,016,  and  14,658;  Japan,  8,260,  3,727,  and  4,498;  United  States,  4,564,  13,801, 
and  69,184. 

Tires  for  Motor  Cycles.— Imports:  1933,  1,547  ($7,258) ;  1932,  2,165  ($11,405) ;  1931,4.085 
($19,029).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  1,119,  1,269,  and  1,491;  Canada,  147,  443,  and  1,646; 
France,  193,  82,  and  85. 

Tires  for  Bicycles.— -Imports:  1933,548,303  ($261,742);  1932,  362,528  ($250,122);  1931, 
500,465  ($356,174).  Sources:  Japan,  469,087,  139,976,  and  381,038;  United  Kingdom,  75,346, 
161.249,  and  27,405. 
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Inner  Tubes  for  Cars  and  Trucks.— Imports:  1933,  36,815  ($76,406);  1932,  35,940  ($84,- 
121);  1931,  66,107  ($163,905).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  29,355,  12,367,  and  7,989;  Canada, 
3,972,  2,788,  and  7,128;  United  States,  917,  12,689,  and  26,460  ;  Japan,  1,748,  987,  and  9,541. 

Inner  Tubes  for  Motor  Cycles.— Imports:  1933,  2,718  ($2,474) :  1932,  2,828  ($3,421) ;  1931, 
5,751  ($5,660).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  1,937,  1,902,  and  1,485;  Canada,  234,  454,  and 
1,546;  France,  534,  155,  and  92. 

Inner  Tubes  for  Bicycles.— Imports :  1933,  566,664  ($71.373) ;  1932,  268,071  ($51,133) ;  1931, 
284,917  ($79,226).  Sources:  Japan,  545,922,  185,482,  and  231,671;  United  Kingdom,  17,092, 
44,624,  and  5,045;   France,  3,000,  22,126,  and  17,564;   Germany,  550,  3,618,  and  18,614. 

Chemical  Fertilizers  containing  Nitrogen. — Imports:  1933,  1,465  tons  ($98,922)  •  1932 
1,357  tons  ($92,153) ;  1931,  1,383  tons  ($121,776).  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  source  of  sup- 
pi}-  for  the  bulk  of  these  imports  in  1933;  Holland  was  an  important  source  in  the  other  two 
years.  With  the  improvement  in  the  price  of  rubber,  as  a  result  of  the  present  international 
restriction  on  output,  it  is  believed  that  rubber  estates  in  British  Malaya  will  be  employing 
fertilizers  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  during  the  coming  year.  There  should  be  an  open- 
ing for  Canadian  exporters  of  this  commodity  provided  prices  are  competitive  with  those  of 
the  large  United  Kingdom  suppliers. 

Machinery  Belting.— Imports:  1933,  938  cwts.  ($109,733) ;  1932,  756  cwts.  ($84,148) ;  1931, 
1,222  cwts.  ($141,587).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  576,  605,  and  705  cwts.;  Canada,  168,  60, 
and  265  cwts;  United  States,  121,  75,  and  206  cwts.  This  heading  includes  imports  of  belting 
made  of  hair,  rubber,  or  other  materials.  The  increase  in  imports  of  rubber  belting  from 
Canada  during  the  year  1933  has  continued  during  the  present  year,  and  with  recovery  in 
the  price  of  tin,  imports  should  be  larger  in  1934. 

Oilcloth  and  Linoleum.— Imports:  1933,  174,680  yards  ($111,021);  1932,  201,256  vards 
($137,307);  1931,  233,926  yards  ($182,052).  Sources:  United  Kingdom,  101,399.  91,131,  and 
71,659  yards;  United  States,  53,491,  93,823,  and  134,387  yards;  France,  14,873,  15,276,  and 
19,479  yards.  The  main  item  of  import  under  this  heading  is  black  duck  or  canvas-backed 
oilcloth  which  is  used  for  rickshaw  cushion  covers  and  a  variet}'  of  similar  purposes. 

Roofing  Felt.— Imports :  1933,  72,471  square  yards  ($20,681);  1932,  141,588  square  yards 
($36,580);  1931,  266,909  square  yards  ($64,088).  Sources  with  quantities  for  the  three  years 
respectively:  United  Kingdom,  39,135,  60,563,  and  145,558  square  yards;  United  States, 
29,601,  81,025,  and  113,771  square  yards.  With  increased  building  activity  as  a  result  of  the 
increase  in  the  defence  forces  in  Singapore,  the  1934  returns  will  probably  show  an  increase 
in  the  imports  of  this  material.  It  should  be  possible  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  rom- 
pete  for  this  business. 

Plywood  Cases.— Imports:  1933,  2,214,069  ($1,024,595);  1932,  1,781,314  ($1,136,862);  1931, 
2,516,441  ($2,054,495).  Sources:  Japan,  780,542,  183,156,  and  116,200;  Finland,  702,146,  736- 
550,  and  1,448,989;  United  Kingdom,  313,544,  543,346,  and  538,381.  Other  European  countries 
are  also  large  sources  of  supply.  These  imports  consist  of  3-ply  wooden  cases  complete  with 
sides,  tops,  bottoms,  and  battens  as  used  tor  shipping  rubber.  It  is  a  highly  competitive 
business,  and  to  date  no  Canadian  manufacturer  has  been  able  to  offer  supplies  at  prices  that 
even  closely  approach  those  of  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Continent. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

The  position  of  the  industries  of  British  Malaya,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  tin  and  rubber  production,  has  greatly  improved  during  the  present 
year,  due  as  much  to  recovery  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  as  to  the  inter- 
national restriction  schemes  now  in  effect.  The  country's  resiliency  has  been 
strikingly  demonstrated  and  importers  look  forward  to  a  continuance  of  the 
upward  movement  to  prosperous  times  which  began  during  the  present  year. 

With  a  population  of  just  over  4,000,000,  of  which  2.000,000  are  native 
Malays,  1,500,000  Chinese,  500,000  British  Indians,  55,000  other  Orientals,  and 
33,000  European  and  Eurasian,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  as  revealed 
in  the  import  returns  is  surprisingly  large.  Many  Canadian  products  could 
find  a  ready  sale  in  this  market,  and  exporters  arc  urged  to  examine  the  above 
list  of  commodities  and  import  figures  for  suggestions  as  to  products  which  are 
already  being  exported  from  Canada  or  in  which  Canadian  supplies  might  be 
competitive.  The  comments  given  in  some  instances  are,  of  necessity,  brief, 
and  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Singapore  would  be  glad  to  supplement 
them  on  the  request  of  individual  Canadian  firms. 
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TRADE  OF  JAVA  AND  MADOERA,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  October  30,  1934. — The  total  trade  of  Java  and  Madoera  for  the 
first  half  of  1934  declined  by  $10,000,000  to  $128,268,000  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933.  Quantitative  figures  fell  from  1,631,700  tons  to 
1,440,600  tons. 

imports 

Quantitatively,  imports  for  the  period  fell  from  546,900  tons  to  408,000 
tons  and  the  value  from  $71,680,000  to  $63,170,000.  This  represents  the  fifth 
consecutive  decline  recorded  in  the  first  half-year  statistics.  The  volume  of 
imports  is  now  just  about  half  what  it  was  in  1931,  while  the  value  has  fallen 
off  to  less  than  half,  from  $140,000,000  to  $63,178,000.  For  the  first  time  in 
recent  years  a  decline  is  recorded  in  the  percentage  of  business  credited  to  Asia. 
Owing  largely  to  the  activity  of  Japan,  the  percentage  of  the  total  trade 
obtained  by  Asia  increased  from  39  per  cent  for  the  first  half  of  1931  to  51^  per 
cent  for  the  first  half  of  1933,  but  a  slight  decline  to  49-9  per  cent  was  registered 
in  the  first  half  of  the  present  year.  All  other  continents  have  shown  an  increase 
as  far  as  percentage  is  concerned.  In  the  first  half  of  1933,  two-thirds  of  the 
imports  by  volume  came  from  Asia  and  more  than  half  by  value.  For  the  first 
half  of  1934  quantity  fell  off  to  less  than  half  the  total,  and  the  value  has  also 
declined.  Imports  from  Japan  declined  both  in  quantity  and  value,  but  that 
country  is  still  the  principal  supplier,  with  36  •  7  per  cent  by  value  of  all  imports, 
followed  by  the  Netherlands  with  12-9  per  cent,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with 
12-2  per  cent.  The  decline  in  shipments  from  the  Netherlands  is  due  to  smaller 
quantities  of  yarns  and  piece-goods,  bleached  materials,  muslins,  fancy  shirtings, 
sarongs,  and  native  clothing.  Increases  were  shown  in  imports  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  beer,  linseed  oil,  paint,  paper,  and  iron  work.  Great  Britain  recorded 
decreases  in  coal,  from  3,000  tons  for  the  first  half  of  1933  to  6  tons  for  the  first 
half  of  1934.  There  were  increased  importations  of  writing  papers,  old  news- 
papers, periodicals  and  general  printing  material. 

The  decline  in  the  actual  and  relative  position  of  Asia  is  due  largely  to 
import  restrictions  on  rice,  India,  Siam,  and  French  Indo-China  ordinarily 
shipping  large  quantities  of  this  product  to  Java.  The  absolute  importation 
from  Japan  has  fallen  off  both  in  value  and  amount  for  the  first  half  of  1934, 
but  in  relation  to  the  total  imports,  the  share  of  Japan  has  risen  slightly. 
Figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1931,  1932,  1933,  and  1934  were 
15,  15-8,  27-4,  and  29-6  per  cent  respectively  by  volume,  and  17,  19,  33,  and 
37  per  cent  by  value.  Importations  from  Australia  for  the  first  half  of  1934 
increased  in  quantity  due  to  larger  purchases  of  hard  coal.  Practically  all  other 
commodities  have  shown  declines.  Detailed  figures  for  Canada  are  not  avail- 
able, preliminary  statistics  showing  only  the  United  States  and  "other  countries 
of  America. "  The  value  of  business  from  these  "  other  countries "  fell  to 
$320,000  from  $377,000  for  the  first  half  of  1933. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  from  Java  for  the  first  half  of  1934  were  valued  at  $65,000,000 
compared  with  $66,750,000  for  the  first  half  of  1933.  Quantitatively  Asia  was 
the  most  important  consumer.  By  value  Europe  reached  the  same  level  as 
Asia  in  the  first  half  of  1933,  while  for  the  first  half  of  1934  the  value  of  the 
exports  to  Europe  is  almost  twice  that  of  the  exports  to  Asia.  Increased  quan- 
tities of  Javanese  produce  have  been  taken  by  the  Netherlands  and  Great 
Britain.  The  Netherlands  increased  purchases  from  135,000  tons  in  the  first 
half  of  1933  to  159,000  tons  in  1934.    Larger  quantities  of  rubber,  chincona 
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bark,  maize,  rice,  copra,  head  sugar,  motor  oils,  coffee,  and  certain  types  of 
tobacco  were  bought.  On  the  other  hand,  purchases  of  cocoanut  oil,  tea,  kapoc, 
and  various  fibres  declined.  By  quantity,  exports  of  produce  to  Great  Britain 
rose  for  the  first  half  of  1934  by  80,000  tons  to  132,130  tons.  The  largest  increase 
was  in  liquid  molasses  (from  6,000  to  68,000  tons),  followed  by  rubber,  maize, 
and  fuel  oil.  Decreases  occurred  in  kapoc,  tea,  and  motor  oils.  Exports  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe  have  shown  an  increase  over  1933,  that  area  now  taking 
51-19  per  cent  of  total  Java  exports. 

The  percentage  of  exportation  to  Asia  fell  off  during  the  period  both  as  to 
amount  and  value.  This  decline  is  due  almost  entirely  to  a  falling  off  in  pur- 
chases of  sugar. 

Java  took  $23,200,000  worth  of  merchandise  from  Japan  in  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  compared  with  $23,800,000  for  the  same  period  in  1931.  Exports 
to  Japan  for  these  same  two  periods  were  $3,530,000  and  $10,000,000  respec- 
tively, so  that  the  unfavourable  trade  balance  with  Japan  has  increased  from 
$14,500,000  to  $20,000,000  in  three  years.  It  is  partly  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
this  balance  that  the  present  trade  conference  is  in  session  at  Batavia. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CORPORATIVE  GUILD  STATE  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Mu ddi man,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  November  20,  1934. — The  scheme  of  the  corporative  or  guild  state 
in  Italy  rises  in  a  pyramid  form  with  its  base  founded  in  the  nation's  employers 
and  employees  to  its  apex  in  Signor  Mussolini  as  the  Minister  of  Corporations. 

Minister 

of  . 
Corporations 

Ministry  of  Corporations 
Secretary  of  Employers  Secretary  of  Employees 

Confederations 

Employers'  Sections  Employees'  Sections 

National  Federations 
Employers'  Sections  Employees'  Sections 

Provincial  Syndicates 
Employers'  Sections  Employees'  Sections 

Local  Syndicates 

Employers  Employees 

In  the  Ministry  of  Corporations  there  are  two  under-secretaries — one  for 
the  employers  and  one  for  the  employees.  Thus  a  labourer  in  a  local  syndicate 
can  pass  a  request,  if  approved,  up  through  his  local  syndicate  to  his  provincial 
syndicates,  through  them  to  the  National  Federation  of  Employees,  and  then  to 
the  Confederation  of  Employees  on  to  the  Labour  Secretary  in  the  Ministry 
of  Corporations,  who  presents  it  to  the  minister.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  an  employer  and  member  of  the  local  association  of  employers,  the  same  pro- 
cess takes  place  through  the  employers'  association. 


CONFEDERATIONS 

The  confederations,  with  headquarters  in  Rome,  are  entrusted  each  with 
the  general  representation  of  the  main  branch  of  economic  activity  for  which 
it  is  formed;  they  are  the  guardians  of  the  general  interests  of  the  several  sub- 
branches  or  categories  separately  organized  in  the  affiliated  national  federations, 
whose  activities  the  confederations  co-ordinate  and  whose  financial  and  economic 
administration  they  supervise.  In  carrying  out  their  duties  the  confederations 
are  assisted  by  provincial  or,  in  special  cases,  interprovincial  unions,  whose 
executive  officers  are  appointed  by  the  presidents  of  the  confederations.  Each 
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confederation  has  a  council,  an  executive  board,  and  a  president.  The  council, 
on  which  sit  the  presidents  of  the  affiliated  national  federations  with  some  addi- 
tional members,  meets,  as  a  rule,  once  a  year  to  pass  on  general  policies  and  on 
the  major  problems  which  have  come  up  for  action;  it  designates  the  president 
of  the  confederation,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  elects  from 
among  its  members  the  confederation's  executive  board  vested  with  administra- 
tive and  advisory  functions. 

The  president  represents  the  confederation  in  its  dealings  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  co-ordinates  the  activities  of  the  national  federations  with  those  of 
Government  departments  and  other  public  bodies. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATIONS 

Each  of  the  national  federations  represents  a  special  sub-branch  of  produc- 
tion or  services.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  industry,  there  are  federations  of  the  fol- 
lowing industries:  clothing,  footwear  and  leather,  tanning,  cotton,  cement,  zinc, 
and  plaster,  and  chemical  products,  etc.,  to  each  of  which  are  affiliated  the 
syndicates  representing  the  several  occupations  coming  under  the  main  heading. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  ceramic  industry,  there  are  separate  syndi- 
cates for  technological  porcelain,  hard  earthenware  for  domestic  use,  sanitary 
earthenware,  art  ceramics,  wall  tiles,  floor  tiles,  fireproof  goods,  abrasives,  ovens, 
stoneware  for  sewers  and  pipes,  etc. 

PROVINCIAL  SYNDICATES 

The  national  federations  are  autonomous,  their  statutes  differing  one  from 
the  other  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  productive  activities  they  represent. 
They  negotiate  the  collective  wage  and  labour  agreements  for  the  occupations 
they  represent  without  the  intervention  of  the  confederations;  they  nominate 
or  appoint  their  representatives  on  the  guilds  and  on  the  Government  commit- 
tees or  other  bodies  on  which  they  are  entitled  to  sit;  they  study  and  settle  the 
economic  and  social  questions  affecting  the  industries  for  which  they  are  formed 
and  take  the  initiative  in  relief  measures  and  welfare  work.  To  facilitate  their 
task,  the  federations  organize  their  members  in  provincial  and  interprovincial 
syndicates,  and  for  certain  special  branches  of  activity  they  may  form  national 
syndicates.  These  syndicates  are  not  juristic  bodies  like  the  federations  and 
confederations,  and  this  makes  them  more  elastic  and  adaptable.  Within  the 
respective  territorial  circumscriptions,  the  syndicates  represent  the  activities  for 
which  they  are  formed,  drawing  up  the  collective  labour  contracts  limited  to  that 
territory,  nominating  or  appointing  representatives  to  sit  on  local  bodies,  attend- 
ing to  the  vocational  training  and  welfare  of  their  members,  etc. 

LOCAL  SYNDICATES 

To  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  producers  they  represent,  the  provincial 
syndicates  can  in  their  turn  organize  communal  syndicates,  which  may  be 
described  as  the  primary  cells  of  the  system.  These  elect  their  delegates,  known 
as  fiduciari;  the  fiduciari  of  all  the  communal  syndicates  of  a  province  elect  the 
president  of  the  provincial  syndicate,  and  these  presidents  in  their  turn  sit  on  the 
assembly  of  the  national  federation.  This  assembly,  which  meets  as  a  rule  once 
every  three  years,  acts  on  all  matters  of  importance  affecting  the  activities 
represented  on  it,  discusses  the  reports  presented  by  the  directors  of  the  federa- 
tion, and  elects  its  officers  and  council. 

Each  federation  has  a  council  representing  the  different  activities  affiliated 
to  it,  which  meets  once  a  year  to  elect  from  its  members  an  executive  board, 
appoint  auditors  for  the  financial  year,  pass  on  the  reports  submitted  by  the 
president  and  executive  board  of  the  federation,  approve  the  accounts,  and  gives 
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its  opinion  on  any  matters  submitted  to  it.  The  executive  board  draws  up  the 
budget  estimates,  lays  down  the  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  collective  labour 
contracts,  and  nominates  or  appoints  representatives  to  the  guilds  and  other 
bodies  on  which  the  federation  is  entitled  to  sit.  Collective  wage  and  labour 
contracts,  other  than  the  local  ones  drawn  up  by  the  provincial  syndicates,  are 
negotiated  and  signed  by  the  federations. 

IMPORTS  INTO  SWEDEN  DURING  1933 

S.  G.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

Trade  with  Canada,  II 

{One  Swedish  krona  equals  SO- 268  at  par.    Figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  1932  imports) 
RAW  MATERIALS  A^D  WHOLLY  OR  PARTLY  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

Oslo,  November  19,  1934. — During  1933  Sweden  imported  minerals  to  a 
total  weight  of  7,384,926  tons.  The  imports  of  bauxite,  flint,  fluorspar,  diatomite, 
and  cryolite  totalled  8,869  tons,  as  compared  with  8,267  tons  in  1932,  of  which 
4,651  tons  (3,940)  came  from  Yugoslavia,  2.305  tons  (1,461)  from  Germany, 
1,685  tons  (1,810)  from  Denmark,  134  tons  (270)  from  Great  Britain,  and  30 
tons  (25)  from  the  United  States.  A  considerable  reduction  took  place  in  the 
imports  of  gypsum,  which  totalled  9,499  tons  (13,235),  practically  all  of  which, 
9,280  tons  (13,038)  came  from  Latvia,  while  Germany  is  credited  with  supply- 
ing 206  tons  (196). 

Patent  leather,  in  pieces  weighing  at  least  1  kilogram  each,  was  imported 
to  a  total  weight  of  47  tons  (36),  of  which  the  United  States  shipped  32  tons 
(21),  British  North  America  10  tons  (7),  and  Germany  3  tons  (3).  Patent 
leather  in  pieces  weighing  less  than  1  kilogram  each  was  imported  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  20  tons  (33),  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being  divided  between  British  North 
America,  which  shipped  9  tons  (6),  and  the  United  States,  which  supplied  8 
tons  (15),  while  3  tons  (9)  came  from  Germany,  and  a  fraction  of  a  ton  from 
Great  Britain.  The  imports  of  other  kinds  of  leather,  in  pieces  weighing  at  least 
1  kilogram  each,  amounted  to  17  tons  (13),  of  which  10  tons  (9)  came  from  Ger- 
many and  4  tons  (3)  from  Great  Britain.  The  imports  of  such  leather  in  pieces 
weighing  less  than  1  kilogram  each  totalled  191  tons  (144),  most  of  which  came 
from  Great  Britain,  which  is  credited  with  122  tons  (91),  while  France  supplied 
44  tons  (29),  Germany  14  tons  (15),  and  Denmark  10  tons  (6).  The  United 
States  only  shipped  0-8  tons  (1),  and  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Swedish  statis- 
tics of  British  North  America,  which  in  1932  was  credited  with  having  supplied 
a  small  fraction  of  a  ton.  The  imports  of  undressed  furs,  other  than  sheep, 
gazelle,  goat,  beaver-  chinchilla,  and  ermine,  increased  to  12  tons  in  1933  (8), 
of  which  3-7  tons  (4-1)  came  from  the  United  States,  3  tons  (1*8)  from  Ger- 
many, 2-h  tons  (nil)  from  Argentina,  and  1-3  tons  (1*4)  from  Great  Britain. 
British  North  America,  which  supplied  a  small  fraction  of  a  ton  in  1932,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  1933  statistics. 

Sweden  imported  253  tons  of  rubber  belting  during  1933  (180),  of  which 
127  tons  (86)  came  from  Great  Britain,  52  tons  (32)  from  the  United  States, 
and  only  about  half  a  ton  from  British  North  America,  as  in  1932.  The  imports 
of  automobile  tires  totalled  1,373  tons  (1,269),  the  largest  contributor  being  the 
United  States,  which  shipped  680  tons  (703),  while  Great  Britain  is  credited  with 
224  tons  (208),  Belgium  with  176  tons  (128),  and  Italy  with  155  tons  (102). 
Flooring,  other  than  of  pine  and  fir,  was  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  108  tons 
(121),  about  half  of  which  came  from  Germany,  while  Denmark  contributed 
19  tons  (24),  Finland  18  tons  (9),  the  United  States  10  tons  (10),  Great  Britain 
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5  tons  (7),  and  British  North  America  2-4  tons  (1-5).  The  imports  of  wall- 
paper decreased  to  144  tons  (177),  most  of  which  came  from  Germany,  Great 
Britain  being  credited  with  19  tons  (24),  Switzerland  with  18  tons  (15J),  and 
British  North  America  with  0-9  ton  (2-6).  Linoleum  was  imported  to  the  extent 
of  4,505  tons  (4,336),  the  bulk  of  this  business  being  divided  between  Germany, 
which  shipped  1,709  tons  (1,443),  and  Great  Britain,  which  is  credited  with  1,708 
tons  (1,807).  The  United  States  supplied  4  tons  (nil),  while  no  mention  is  made 
of  British  North  America. 

The  imports  of  woollen  paper-makers'  felts  decreased  to  98  tons  (111), 
Germany  contributing  34  tons  (55),  Great  Britain  33  tons  (22),  Norway  13  tons 
(12),  France  6  tons  (2-7),  Austria  5-7  tons  (4-3),  the  United  States  2-8  tons 
(6-4),  and  British  North  America  1-8  tons  (6-5).  Other  paper-makers'  felts  were 
imported  to  the  extent  of  4-5  tons  (6-5);  the  bulk  of  this  trade  being  divided 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  while  British  North  America  is  credited 
with  a  small  fraction  of  a  ton.  Practically  all  the  imports  of  silk  hosiery, 
which  totalled  6-9  tons  (17-8),  came  from  Germany,  while  British  North  America 
shipped  0-8  ton  (1-3),  and  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  supplied  mere 
fractions.  The  imports  of  silk  stockinette  goods  aggregated  6-1  tons  (9-4), 
about  one-half  of  which,  3-8  tons  (6-3),  came  from  Germany,  and  mere  fractions 
from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  British  North  America.  A  consider- 
able reduction  is  noted  in  the  imports  of  rubber  footwear  of  all  kinds,  the  total 
imports  amounting  to  123  tons  (163).  The  largest  contributor  was  Finland  with 
47  tons  (64),  while  21  tons  (13)  came  from  Japan,  20  tons  (20)  from  Norway, 
19  tons  (20)  from  Germany,  4  tons  (22)  from  the  United  States,  3-7  tons  (6-4) 
from  Great  Britain,  and  1  ton  (1-6)  from  British  North  America. 

An  enormous  decrease  is  shown  in  the  imports  of  gypsum  board  during  1933, 
the  total  imports  amounting  to  21-8  tons  as  compared  with  77-3  tons  during 
1932.  The  bulk  of  these  imports  came  from  British  North  America,  which 
shipped  15-7  tons  (66-7),  the  remainder  being  stated  as  coming  from  "other 
countries."  Magnesite  tiles  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of  2,049-3 
tons  (1,408-1),  of  which  1,066-5  tons  (669-2)  came  from  Germany,  404-8  tons 
(484-6)  from  Norway,  393-6  tons  (129-3)  from  Austria,  and  a  mere  fraction  from 
Great  Britain.  The  imports  of  glass  metal,  enamel-metal,  glass  wool,  and  splin- 
tered glass  increased  to  423  tons  (250),  Germany  contributing  193  tons  (77), 
Esthonia  114  tons  (nil),  Switzerland  45  tons  (69),  the  Netherlands  38  tons  (9), 
Great  Britain  24  tons  (40),  and  British  North  America  1  ton  (nil).  A  reduction 
is  indicated  in  the  imports  of  zinc  pipes  and  tubes,  which  totalled  3,944  tons 
(4,667),  most  of  which,  2,366  tons  (2,427),  came  from  Great  Britain.  Other  con- 
tributors were:  Germany  with  832  tons  (1,077),  Poland  with  250  tons  (2884), 
the  United  States  with  241  tons  (563),  Belgium  with  107  tons  (68),  and  British 
North  America  with  48  tons  (88) .  Pipes  and  tubes  coated  with  paint  were  im- 
ported to  an  aggregate  weight  of  2,133  tons  (1,901),  the  chief  contributor  being 
Germany,  which  shipped  1,038  tons  (823),  while  Great  Britain  supplied  765 
tons  (723),  the  United  States  106  tons  (218),  and  British  North  America  1-6 
tons  (nil).  The  imports  of  other  pipes  and  tubes  amounted  to  3,286  tons  (3,219), 
of  which  1,562^  tons  (2,024)  came  from  Germany,  542  tons  (655)  came  from 
Great  Britain,  407  tons  (67)  from  France,  391  tons  (72)  from  Belgium,  164  tons 
(227)  from  Poland,  37  tons  (115)  from  the  United  States,  and  21  tons  (nil)  from 
British  North  America. 

Earth-boards  for  ploughs  were  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  9-9  tons  (13-9), 
most  of  which  came  from  the  United  States,  which  shipped  7*5  tons  (3-4),  no 
mention  being  made  of  British  North  America,  which  in  1932  shipped  0-75  ton. 
The  total  imports  of  ploughshares  amounted  to  33-2  tons  (41-4),  of  which  27-1 
tons  (31)  came  from  the  United  States,  3  tons  (2-4)  from  Germany,  2-1 
tons  (nil)  from  Great  Britain,  and  nil  (6-9)  from  British  North  America.  The 
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imports  of  ice  skates  and  roller  skates  aggregated  1-9  tons  (2-1),  of  which  1-3 
tons  (1)  came  from  Germany,  no  other  countries  of  origin  being  specified. 
Manufactured  wrought  iron  castings,  weighing  from  100  to  1,000  kilograms  each, 
were  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of  164  tons,  a  marked  reduction  as  com- 
pared with  1932  when  426  tons  were  imported.  Most  of  these  imports  came  from 
Germany,  which  contributed  115  tons  (334),  while  9-3  tons  (0-7)  came  from 
France,  9*1  tons  (42-2)  from  British  North  America,  and  9  tons  (13-5)  from 
Norway. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  lead,  which  amounted  to  11,873  tons  (10,315), 
6,407  tons  (5,622)  came  from  the  United  States,  3,887  tons  (3,047)  from  Ger- 
many, 953  tons  (315)  from  Spain,  and  557  tons  (921)  from  Great  Britain,  while 
nothing  is  credited  to  British  North  America,  which  in  1932  supplied  25  tons. 
Zinc  was  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  8,914  tons  (8.212) ,  the  bulk  of  this  trade 
being  divided  between  Norway,  Germany,  and  Poland,  while  Great  Britain  con- 
tributed 70  tons  (438).  The  imports  of  aluminium  totalled  1,584  tons  (1,363), 
Norway  contributing  1,183  tons  (850),  Great  Britain  239  tons  (79),  Switzerland 
115  tons  (101),  and  British  North  America  nil  (231).  Nickel  was  imported  to 
an  aggregate  of  582  tons  (446),  of  which  363  tons  (222)  came  from  Norway, 
and  199  tons  (85)  from  Great  Britain. 

The  imports  of  ploughs  aggregated  25*7  tons  (24-8),  of  which  the  United 
States  contributed  17-2  tons  (17-2),  Denmark  3*6  tons  (nil),  and  Germany 
3  tons  (4-5).  Of  the  imports  of  horse-rakes  and  hay-tedders,  which  increased 
to  34-6  tons  (19-2)  during  1933,  23'9  tons  came  from  the  United  States  (17-3), 
and  10-6  tons  (nil)  from  British  North  America.  Spare  parts  for  machinery 
of  all  kinds  were  imported  to  an  aggregate  weight  of  1,189  tons  (1,530),  Ger- 
many shipping  427  tons  (590),  Czechoslovakia  218  tons  (279),  Great  Britain 
182  tons  (199),  Denmark  151  tons  (178),  the  United  States  97  tons  (124),  and 
British  North  America  nil.  Sweden  imported  battery  separators  to  an  aggregate 
weight  of  63  tons  during  1933,  a  considerable  decrease  as  compared  with  1932 
when  the  imports  of  this  article  totalled  238  tons.  The  chief  contributor  was 
Germany,  which  supplied  53  tons  (221),  while  Great  Britain  shipped  8  tons 
(14).  The  imports  of  unclassified  batteries  and  battery  parts  totalled  153  tons 
(411),  of  which  86  tons  (294)  came  from  Germany,  51  tons  (46)  from  the 
United  States,  9^  tons  (14)  from  Great  Britain,  and  4^  tons  (27)  from  British 
North  America. 

The  number  of  passenger  automobiles  imported  into  Sweden  during  1933 
amounted  to  2,693  (2,300)  with  a  total  value  of  7,217,107  kronor  (7,734.227). 
Of  these,  717  (925)  came  from  the  United  States,  554  (148)  from  Great  Britain, 
641  (611)  from  Denmark,  345  (217)  from  Germany,  189  (225)  from  British 
North  America,  and  104  (123)  from  Belgium.  Automobile  parts,  other  than 
wheels,  chassis  and  tops,  were  imported  to  a  total  weight  of  360  tons  (378) ,  of 
which  the  United  States  shipped  216  tons  (226),  Germany  54  tons  (54),  Great 
Britain  38  tons  (30),  Denmark  28  tons  (31),  France  10  tons  (8),  and  Belgium 
8-£  tons  (19).  The  number  of  grand  pianos  imported  totalled  58  (122),  of 
which  33  (86)  came  from  Germany,  20  (29)  from  Austria,  and  5  (4)  from  Den- 
mark. The  number  of  imported  square  and  upright  pianos  amounted  to  62 
(153),  this  trade  also  being  divided  between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Denmark. 
The  imports  of  piano  actions  aggregated  21  tons  as  compared  with  18  tons  in 
1932,  practically  all  of  these  imports  coming  from  Germany,  which  is  credited 
with  having  supplied  20  tons  (16),  while  France  contributed  about  half  a 
ton  (1!). 

It  might  be  noted  that  while  the  Swedish  statistics  use  the  term  "  British 
North  America  "  to  cover  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  other  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  actually  originate  in  Canada, 
while  those  listed  in  this  report  are  almost  entirely  from  Canada,  as  the  com- 
modities will  clearly  indicate. 
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BRAZILIAN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  November  22,  1934.— Probably  owing  in  part  to  the  action 
of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  in  partially  freeing  exchange  for  payment  of  goods  imported, 
as  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1602  (October  13,  1934),  an 
unforeseen  situation  has  arisen  which  has  curtailed  the  exchange  available  to  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  for  meeting  official  coverage  for  import  bills.  This  release  of 
exchange  took  the  form  of  permitting  the  sale  of  export  bills  on  the  open  market, 
which  were  accumulated  on  the  export  of  all  commodities  from  Brazil,  with  the 
exception  that,  in  the  case  of  coffee,  exporters  were  still  obliged  to  sell  their 
export  bills  up  to  the  value  of  155  francs  French  per  bag  of  coffee  exported. 
All  other  exchange  created  by  export  was  thus  made  available  for  the  free 
market.  In  the  case  of  imports,  the  importer  was  obliged  to  purchase  40  per 
cent  of  his  bills  on  the  free  market,  and  the  Bank  of  Brazil  undertook  to  supply 
the  remaining  60  per  cent,  as  had  been  the  case  previously. 

Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  there  were  still  bills  outstanding  on  which 
the  bank  had  to  meet  100  per  cent  of  coverage  and  which  were  further  aug- 
mented by  increased  imports  immediately  prior  to  the  coming  into  effect  of  the 
new  customs  tariff,  a  shortage  of  official  exchange  has  ensued.  The  situation  has 
now  developed  to  the  point  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  decrease  the  allotment 
of  official  exchange  per  day  for  the  coverage  of  import  bills  held  by  the  banks, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  marked  shortage  of  official  exchange  for 
the  next  three  or  four  months.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  bills  maturing  up  to 
September  1  cannot  be  liquidated  before  February,  1935. 


ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  STORAGE  BATTERIES  AND  PARTS 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  current  free  market  rates  of  exchange,  namely  $1  Canadian 

equals  3-95  paper  pesos) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  10,  1934. — Owing  to  high  duties  on  made-up 
batteries  and  to  a  fairly  large  battery  assembling  industry  in  Argentina,  there 
are  few  accumulators  imported  in  the  built-up  form.  A  few  complete  batteries 
are,  however,  imported  by  the  branch  offices  or  importing  distributors  of  some 
well-known  United  States  battery  manufacturers,  when  they  have  occasion  to 
bring  in  a  small  shipment,  in  which  case  the  duty  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  war- 
rant the  separate  importation  in  small  lots  of  the  various  parts.  Certain  quan- 
tities of  batteries  for  English  cars  are  also  imported  complete  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Besides  the  local  distributors  of  well-known  United  States  batteries 
who  assemble  their  batteries  from  imported  parts,  there  are  several  accumu- 
lator assembling  plants  that  market  batteries  under  their  own  brands.  In  addi- 
tion, a  great  number  of  service  stations  and  repair  establishments  make  up 
their  own  batteries. 

Except  for  the  above-mentioned  assembling  industry,  there  is  little  manu- 
facture of  accumulators  or  their  parts  in  Argentina.  Some  plates  are  made 
locally,  but  they  are  inferior  to  the  imported  article  and  offer  little  competition. 
Terminals,  cross  bridges,  and  vent  plugs  are  also  made  locally,  and  there  is 
little  separate  importation  in  these  items. 

No  figures  are  available  showing  imports  of  batteries  as  distinct  from  parts, 
but  the  following  statistics  show  the  total  imports  of  accumulators  and  accumu- 
lator and  dry  cell  parts  into  Argentina  : — 
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Accumulators  and-  Elements  for  Accumulators  and  for  Dry  Cells 


1931  1932  1933 

Kilograms  Kilograms  Kilograms 

Total                                                              2,281,093  1,969.743  1,752,139 

United  States                                           1,005,085  1,408,907  998,516 

United  Kingdom                                         153,824  125.246  299,693 

Germany                                                    351,172  240,613  198.486 

Canada                                                        21,504  100,422  153,252 

Boxes  and  Cases  /or  Accumulators  and  Dry  Cells 

1931  1932  1933 

Kilograms  Kilograms  Kilograms 

Total                                                                 94,040  306,126  451,919 

United  States                                              60,235  203.233  300.421 

Canada   32,376  80,203 

Germany                                                      25,302  43,129  41,598 

United  Kingdom                                            7,617  12.684  23.760 


DISTRIBUTION 

Most  of  the  battery  parts  are  sold  by  commission  agents  to  the  larger 
assembling  plants  for  direct  importation.  These  agents  usually  work  on  a 
commission  of  5  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value  of  the  merchandise,  although  some 
representatives  take  10  per  cent  of  the  f.o.b.  value.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  representatives  work  on  an  agreement  that  gives  them  the  exclusive  right  to 
take  orders  for  their  factories;  in  some  cases  no  such  arrangement  exists  and 
the  agent  sends  forward  his  orders  to  whichever  factory  gives  him  the  best 
prices.  Most  of  the  well-known  United  States  batteries  are  sold  in  this  market 
by  importing  distributors  who  bring  in  the  parts  and  do  their  own  assembling. 
These  distributors  do  not  always  import  their  parts  exclusively  from  their  own 
factory,  but  some  of  them  buy  certain  parts  from  the  different  agents  of  the 
battery  parts  manufacturers.  The  more  important  battery  assembling  plants 
also  act  as  jobbers  of  parts  to  the  smaller  factories,  service  stations  and 
mechanics'  shops. 

DUTIES 

The  duties  on  hard  rubber  battery  boxes  work  out  at  about  42-7  paper 
centavos  per  kilogram  legal  net  weight  (4-9  cents  Canadian  per  pound).  Plates 
and  separators  are  both  classified  as  elements  for  batteries  and  are  charged  a 
basic  duty  that  amounts  to  about  3- 05  paper  centavos  per  kilogram  legal  net 
weight  (3'5  cents  Canadian  per  100  pounds).  On  all  goods  containing  lead 
there  is,  however,  a  lead  surcharge  that  varies  in  accordance  with  the  world's 
price  of  lead.  Recently  this  surcharge  has  worked  out  at  about  14-7  paper 
centavos  per  kilogram,  which  would  bring  the  total  duties  on  lead  plates  up  to 
about  17-75  paper  centavos  per  kilogram  (2-04  cents  Canadian  per  pound). 

Complete  storage. batteries  pay  duties  which  work  out  at  the  basis  rate  of 
51-2  paper  centavos  per  kilogram  legal  net  weight.  Taking  the  lead  content 
by  weight  to  be  about  55  per  cent  of  the  battery,  the  total  duty  including  the 
current  lead  surcharge  would  approximate  59*3  paper  centavos  per  kilogram 
(6-85  cents  Canadian  per  pound). 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PARTS 

Boxes. — Practically  the  only  boxes  at  present  in  use  in  Argentina  are 
imported  and  made  of  pure  hard  rubber.  Composition  boxes  are  not  used  to 
any  extent  as  they  are  heavier  than  the  hard  rubber  box  and  consequently  pay 
higher  duties.  The  principal  demand  is  for  standard  size  90-amp.  battery 
boxes,  although  there  is  also  a  good  outlet  for  120-amp.  batteries.  Eleven  and 
thirteen  plate  batteries  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  local  manufacture  for  the 
90-amp.  size  and  fifteen  plates  are  mostly  used  in  the  120-amp.  batteries. 
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Quotations  invariably  include  the  box  cover  and  plugs,  and  imports  always 
consist  of  the  complete  box  unit.  Boxes  are  usually  shipped  without  trade 
marks,  but  some  buyers  desire  their  trade  mark  to  be  affixed  before  shipment. 

As  the  duty  is  assessed  on  the  legal  net  weight,  it  is  particularly  important 
that  each  box  should  be  individually  wrapped  in  paper  before  being  placed  in 
the  main  packing  case.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  customs  purposes  loose 
packing  between  the  units  is  not  considered  as  immediate  packing,  so  that  if  the 
boxes  are  not  each  individually  wrapped  in  paper  the  importer  will  be  liable  to 
fines  as  described  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1587  (June  30,  1934). 

Plates. — Most  of  the  plates  sold  in  this  market  are  of  standard  size,  4f  by 
5|  inches  and  f^-,  and  J-inch  thick.  In  addition  to  this  regular  auto- 
mobile accumulator  trade,  there  is  also  some  outlet  for  farm  lighting  battery 
installations.  These  principally  call  for  D.H.  positive  plates  4J  by  5f  inches 
by  J-inch;  D.H.  negative,  fV,-inch  thick,  and  D.H.  end  plates  J-inch  thick. 

Plates  must  also  be  packed  with  interior  wrappings,  and  it  is  usual  to  put 
them  up  in  packets  of  ten. 

Separators. — Most  of  the  separators  used  by  local  manufacturers  are  second- 
grade,  first-class  Port  Orford  cedar  separators  being  too  expensive.  As  a  result 
a  good  number  of  the  separators  in  use  in  Argentina  are  made  of  pine.  They 
are  usually  shipped  in  waxed  paper  packets  of  100  units  in  order  to  prevent  drying 
out  in  transit.  In  some  cases  lead  foil  wrapping  is  used,  but  this  packing  is  not 
as  generally  used  as  the  waxed  paper. 

PRICES 

Confidential  price  information  is  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  interested  firms  may  apply  for  this  data. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  AND  THE  EXCHANGE  FACTOR 

Most  of  the  imports  of  battery  parts  are  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
there  being  little  competition  from  the  Continent  except  in  made-up  batteries, 
principally  for  the  smaller  type  of  automobile.  Unfortunately,  business  from 
Canada  is  at  the  moment  somewhat  handicapped  in  comparison  with  United 
States  shipments,  owing  to  the  exchange  position.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  obtain  official  exchange  for  imports  from  Canada,  while  importers  have  been 
securing  official  exchange  for  United  States  battery  parts  with  relative  facility. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  rates  on  the  free  exchange  market  are  nearly  14  per  cent 
over  the  official  market  quotations,  thus  giving  United  States  shippers  a  corre- 
sponding preference.  In  spite  of  this  handicap,  however,  Canadian  firms  are 
continuing  to  do  business,  although  on  a  reduced  scale.  This  position  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  change  and  buyers  are  always  ready  to  consider  offers  from 
new  sources  of  supply. 

Firms  wishing  to  enter  the  Argentine  market  are  requested  therefore  to 
send  prices  and  details  to  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner, 
B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

MARKET  FOR  TOILET  PREPARATIONS  IN  JAPAN 

Hirosht  Sawa,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  yen  of  100  sen  equals  approximately  $0-28  Canadian  at  current  exchange) 

Tokyo,  November  8,  1934. — It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  toilet 
preparations  in  Japan,  due  to  increased  consumption,  expands  nearly  three  times 
during  a  decade.  Imports,  which  were  at  their  highest  point  during  the  World- 
war  period,  have  declined  annually  and  are  now  valued  at  about  1,000,000  yen 
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a  year.  Although  imported  preparations  are  to  a  certain  extent  superior  in 
quality  to  the  domestic  products,  this  advantage  will  probably  largely  disappear 
owing  to  the  recent  remarkable  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  toilet  preparations  in  Japan.  Although  improvement  in  the  technique  of 
Japanese  toilet  preparation  manufacture  is  counted  as  the  most  important  factor 
adversely  affecting  imports,  the  annual  reduction  is  also  attributable  to  the 
exchange  situation,  which  has  placed  importers  of  these  commodities  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

At  one  time  only  a  few  varieties  of  toilet  preparations  were  available  for  the 
use  of  Japanese  women.  These  were  manufactured  entirely  from  vegetables — 
hair  oil  from  camellia,  face  powder  from  marvel-of-Peru,  and  rouge  from  bastard 
saffron.  With  the  development  of  the  chemical  industry,  these  vegetable  prepara- 
tions have  been  replaced  by  chemical  products.  Eye-shadows,  face  powders  of 
various  shades,  and  artificial  mole  are  of  quite  recent  invention.  New  products 
imported  from  Western  countries  can  be  sold  profitably  for  a  time,  but  are  soon 
forced  out  of  the  market  by  the  local  products,  which  are  sold  at  far  cheaper 
prices.  There  will,  however,  always  be  a  certain  market  for  the  products  of 
foreign  countries,  which,  although  it  may  be  reduced  as  competition  from  domes- 
tic manufactures  becomes  keener,  will  tend  to  expand  as  the  exchange  rate 
between  Japanese  currency  and  foreign  currencies  approaches  parity.  Extensive 
advertising  is  essential  to  the  sale  of  imported  toilet  preparations,  especially 
those  which  are  new  to  the  market. 

PRODUCTION 

In  1932,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, 212  Japanese  firms,  with  a  capitalization  of  31,553,600  yen,  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  toilet  articles.  Total  production  in  that  year — 
the  latest  for  which  figures  are  available — shows  a  reduction  of  3-4  per  cent 
when  compared  with  1931  and  2-5  per  cent  compared  with  1930.  This  reduction 
is  due  principally  to  the  fall  in  production  value  resulting  from  the  prevailing 
depression  and  from  voluntary  restriction  of  output.  Of  the  total  production 
value,  amounting  to  over  60,000,000  yen  a  year,  toilet  soaps  account  for  50  per 
cent,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  perfumery,  face  powders  and  creams. 

Total  production  of  toilet  soaps  in  1932  was  valued  at  19,164,673  yen  as 
compared  with  17,246,110  yen  in  the  previous  year  and  18,564,433  yen  in  1930. 
Soaps  manufactured  in  Japan  are  cheap  in  price.  A  carton  containing  a  half- 
dozen  cakes  of  toilet  soap  retails  at  from  0-30  yen  to  5  yen,  according  to  the 
grade  or  content  of  perfume.  Those  packed  in  cotton  net  or  which  contain  very 
little  perfume  are  sold  at  less  than  0-30  yen  for  six  cakes.  A  carton  of  English, 
French,  or  American  toilet  soaps  containing  three  or  six  cakes  cannot  be  obtained 
for  less  than  from  40  to  60  sen  per  cake. 

Japanese  production  of  toilet  preparations  other  than  toilet  soaps  was  valued 
in  1932  at  29,269,751  yen  as  against  30,313,815  yen  in  1931  and  30,028,828  yen 
in  1930,  showing  decreases  of  3-4  per  cent  and  2-5  per  cent  respectively. 

IMPORTS 

The  value  of  imports  into  Japan  of  toilet  preparations  is  roughly  estimated 
at  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  production  figures.  This  indicates  the  difficulty  of 
marketing  foreign  products  in  the  face  of  highly  developed  Japanese  competi- 
tion. In  the  import  statistics  individual  items  of  toilet  preparations  are  not 
listed  separately,  figures  being  given  under  a  number  of  general  headings  only, 
Thus  imports  in  1933  of  oils,  fats,  and  waxes,  perfumed,  and  preparations  thereof, 
which  include  such  items  as  brilliantine,  cosmetics,  hair  lotion,  and  pomade, 
were  valued  at  143,000  yen  as  against  195,000  yen  in  the  previous  year,  the  prin- 
cipal supplying  countries  being  the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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Perfumed  waters  were  imported  to  the  value  of  34,000  yen  in  1933,  a  heavy 
decline  from  the  figure  of  248,000  yen  recorded  for  1932;  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

Tooth  powder  and  other  prepared  perfumeries,  which  includes  face  powder, 
were  imported  to  the  extent  of  318  cwts.  in  1933  as  compared  with  379  cwts.  in 
the  preceding  year. 

Under  the  heading  "  soaps,"  which  probably  includes  soaps  for  industrial 
purposes  as  well  as  those  for  toilet  use,  imports  in  1933  amounted  to  95  cwts., 
a  reduction  from  114  cwts.  in  1932. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  various  foreign-made  toilet  preparations,  the 
majority  of  consumers  cannot  afford  to  buy  them.  Imported  perfumed  water 
costs  10  yen  and  up,  and  tooth  paste  from  1  yen  to  1-50  yen  as  against  50  sen 
for  the  domestic  product.  Other  commodities  are  quoted  at  prices  from  two  to 
four  times  higher  than  those  of  local  manufacture. 

METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Toilet  preparations  are  usually  imported  by  foreign  and  Japanese  firms, 
through  whom  they  are  distributed  to  departmental  stores,  drug  stores,  etc.  It 
is  estimated  that  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  importation  of  these  com- 
modities is  sold  through  the  large  departmental  stores,  which  have  branches 
in  the  larger  cities.  These  stores,  however,  seldom  import  on  their  own  account, 
A  number  of  foreign  firms  dealing  in  pharmaceutical  supplies  are  also  important 
importers  and  distributors  of  toilet  preparations.  Their  sales  are  principally  to 
the  foreign  residents  in  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osaka,  and  Kobe,  where  these  firms 
have  established  their  agencies.  There  are  two  foreign  drug  stores  in  Tokyo, 
one  in  Yokohama,  and  two  in  Kobe. 

EXPORTS 

Japanese  exports  of  toilet  preparations  for  1933,  valued  at  4,613,000  yen, 
show  an  increase  of  106  per  cent  as  compared  with  figures  for  1932.  This  is 
undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  depreciation  of  the  yen.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  situation  by  many  Japanese  manufacturers  and  importers  of  toilet 
preparations  to  share  in  the  export  business,  and  the  number  of  these  has  increased 
considerably.  Nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  are  to  Asiatic  countries. 
Shipments  of  toilet  soaps,  which  comprise  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total,  showed 
an  increase  in  1933  of  170  per  cent  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Exports  of  other  items  were  valued  at  4,615,000  ven  in  1933  as  against  2,237,000 
yen  in  1932. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Australian  Tariff  Revision 

Mr.  M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  writes 
under  date  December  6,  1934,  that  a  new  principle  was  introduced  in  an  Aus- 
tralian tariff  amendment  tabled  to-day.  The  Tariff  Board  made  a  dual  recom- 
mendation. The  first  was  based  upon  present  conditions  taking  exchange  into 
account  as  a  protective  factor.  The  second  recommendation  assumed  exchange 
at  par.  The  Government  adopted  the  first  recommendation  in  so  far  as  the 
British  preferential  tariff  is  concerned,  but  with  a  proviso  for  additional  duty  as 
Australian  currency  moves  towards  parity  with  sterling.  The  rates  of  duty  vary 
according  to  the  proportion  of  exchange  affecting  materials  used  in  Australian 
manufactures.  For  example,  in  iron  and  steel  products  no  materials  affected  by 
exchange  are  used.  The  board  considered  the  full  25  per  cent  exchange  as  a 
protective  factor  and  recommends  an  addition  of  1  per  cent  to  the  rate  of  duty 
for  each  point  the  rate  of  exchange  on  London  moves  towards  parity.  There- 
fore if  an  article  is  liable  to  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  at  5  per 
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cent  and  exchange  moves  to  20  per  cent,  the  duty  would  become  10  per  cent  and 
when  exchange  parity  is  reached  the  duty  is  30  per  cent. 

Eighty-five  items  and  sub-items  have  been  altered  in  accordance  with  above 
and  provision  made  for  addition  of  exchange  adjustment  duty. 

Further  announcement  will  be  made  respecting  this  revision  on  receipt  of 
detailed  information. 

Jamaica  Quota  on  Foreign  Textiles 

The  Governor  of  Jamaica,  by  proclamation  dated  November  17,  1934,  fixed 
the  quotas  for  the  calendar  year  1935  on  foreign  cotton  and  rayon  piece-goods 
at  13,011,426  yards  for  the  United  States  and  599,946  yards  for  each  other 
foreign  country. 

Newfoundland  Duty  on  Advertising  Matter 

A  notice  issued  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Hutchings,  Secretary  for  Customs,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  gives  the  following  information: — 

(1)  The  revised  Newfoundland  Customs  Tariff  which  becomes  effective  on  1st  January, 
1935,  provides  for  a  duty  on  Advertising  Matter  under  Tariff  items  616  and  617  as  follows: — 

616.  Advertising  Matter,  viz:  Pamphlets,  Show  Cards,  of  other  material  than  metal, 
Catalogues,  Price  Lists,  and  Calendars,  etc.;  Chromos,  Chromotypes  or  like  works 
having  any  advertising  matter  thereon,  or  attached  thereto, 

N.E.S.   per  lb.  $0.18 

617.  Provided  that  on  the  goods  specified  in  the  foregoing  item  and  imported  by  mail, 
duties  may  be  paid  by  Customs  Revenue  Stamps,  at  the  rates  specified  in  the  said 
item  except  that  on  each  separate  package  weighing  not  more  than  one  ounce,  the 
duty  shall  be   each  $0.01 

(2)  The  following  articles  are  liable  to  duty  under  the  foregoing  tariff  items:  Advertis- 
ing Pamphlets,  Advertising  Show  Cards,  Illustrated  Advertising  Periodicals  ;  Price  Books,  Cata- 
logues and  Price  Lists;  Advertising  Calendars;  Patent  Medicine  or  other  Advertising  Cir- 
culars, Fly  Sheets  or  Pamphlets ;  Advertising  Chromos,  Chromotypes,  Oleographs  or  like  works 
produced  by  any  process  other  than  hand  painting  or  drawing,  and  having  any  advertising 
or  advertising  matter  printed,  lithographed  or  stamped  thereon,  or  attached  thereto,  including 
Advertising  Bills,  Folders,  and  Posters,  or  other  similar  artistic  work  lithographed,  printed 
or  stamped  on  paper  or  cardboard  for  business  or  advertising  purposes. 

(3)  To  facilitate  the  clearance  of  advertising  matter  Customs  Duty  Stamps,  for  the 
prepayment  of  import  duties  on  advertising  matter  can  be  obtained  in  one,  three  and  five 
cents  each  on  application  to  the  Secretary  for  Customs,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  or  to  the 
Secretar}',  High  Commissioner  for  Newfoundland,  5S  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.I. 

(4)  The  duty  stamps  should  be  affixed  to  the  reverse  side  of  each  package  to  the 
amount  of  duty  payable  on  the  same.   The  following  is  the  scale  of  duties: — 

Packages  weighing  1  oz.  and  less  shall  pay    lc. 

Packages  weighing  over    1  oz.  and  not  more  than  2  oz   2c. 

Packages  weighing  over    2  oz.  and  not  more  than    3  oz   3c. 

Packages  weighing  over    3  oz.  and  not  more  than    4  oz   4c. 

Packages  weighing  over    4  oz.  and  not  more  than    5  oz   5c. 

Packages  weighing  over    5  oz.  and  not  more  than    6  oz   6c. 

Packages  weighing  over    6  oz.  and  not  more  than    7  oz   7c. 

Packages  weighing  over    7  oz.  and  not  more  than    8  oz   9c. 

Packages  weighing  over    8  oz.  and  not  more  than    9  oz   10c. 

Packages  weighing  over    9  oz.  and  not  more  than  10  oz   Lie. 

Packages  weighing  over  10  oz.  and  not  more  than  11  oz   12c. 

Packages  weighing  over  11  oz.  and  not  more  than  12  oz   13c. 

Packages  weighing  over  12  oz.  and  not  more  than  13  oz   14c. 

Packages  weighing  over  13  oz.  and  not  more  than  14  oz   16c. 

Packages  weighing  over  14  oz.  and  not  more  than  15  oz   17c. 

Packages  weighing  over  15  oz.  and  not  more  than  16  oz   18c. 

(5)  Canadian  Customs  Stamps  should  not  be  used  for  payment  of  Newfoundland  ( !us- 

t0mS(6?UThe  Regulations  made  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  Customs  under  fche  Revenue 
Act  1925,  Tariff  item  306  (f)  and  dated  9th  June,  1926,  will  be  cancelled  as  from  1st  January, 
1935,  inclusive. 

Increase  in  Uruguayan  Duty  on  Potatoes 

Mr  R  G  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  dateNovember  15  that  a  Uruguayan  decree  of  November  3  re-establishes 
the  surcharge  of  20  centesimos  (20-7  cents  Canadian  at  par)  per  10  kilograms 
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that  was  temporarily  removed  by  the  decree  of  August  31  (see  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1604  (October  27,  1934),  page  671).  This  surcharge  is  over 
and  above  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  on  imported  potatoes  amounting  to  21 
per  cent  on  the  appraised  valuation  of  6  centesimos  (6-2  cents  Canadian  at  par) 
per  gross  kilogram. 

Decrease  in  Appraisal  Value  of  Radio  Apparatus  Accessories  in  Uruguay 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  November  15  that  the  appraisal  value  of  radio  apparatus  accessories 
imported  into  Uruguay  has  been  decreased  from  1.80  Uruguayan  pesos  ($1.86 
Canadian  at  par)  per  gross  kilogram  to  80  centesimos  (83  cents  Canadian  at 
par)  per  gross  kilogram. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  10 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  10,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  December  3,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Umcial 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Ra 

Dec.  3 

Dec.  10 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1863 

$  .1860 

44 

.1390 

.2294 

.2288 

24 

.0072 

.0123 

.0124 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

 Krone 

.0296 

.0410 

.0409 

34 

.2680 

.2172 

.2170 

24 

.0252 

.0217 

.0215 

4 

.0392 

.0646 

.0645 

24 

. .   .  .Reiclismark 

.2382 

.3943 

.3936 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.8614 

4.8548 

2 

 Drachma 

.0130 

.0093 

.0093 

7 

Holland..  '. .  . 

.4020 

.6630 

.6619 

24 

 Pengo 

.1749 

.2942 

.2937 

44 

Italy  ..  ...  ..  . 

 Lira 

.0526 

.0836 

.0836 

4 

.0176 

.0226 

.0225 

64 

.2680 

.2446 

.2440 

3| 

 Escudo 

.0442 

.0446 

.0444 

5| 

.0060 

.0099 

.0099 

6 

 Peseta 

.1930 

.1341 

.1338 

5ft 

.2680 

.2509 

.2503 

24 

.1930 

.3186 

.3170 

2 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9806 

.9791 

14 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.2501 

.2462 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0809 

.0807 

.1217 

.1054 

.1052 

44 

 Peso 

.9733 

.5884 

.5874 

4 

.4985 

.2733 

.2729 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2304 

.2301 

6 

.1930 

.2648 

.2619 

1.0342 

.7870 

.7857 

1.0000 

.9816 

.9800 

 Dollar 

.4104 

.4167 

.3650 

.3663 

.3655 

~34 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2844 

.2834 

3.65 

.4020 

.6663 

.6653 

34 

 Dollar 

.3346 

.3395 

.  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4560 

.4564 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5737 

.5703 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0147 

1.0134 

4.8666 

4.8712 

4.8646 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1,0138 

1.0147 

1.0134 

.0392 

.0647 

.0646 

.0392 

.0647 

.0646 

4.8666 

3.8891 

3.8838 

Etrvnt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4.9988 

4.9921 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

3.9204 

3.9151 

4.8666 

4.8553 

4.8488 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade —  I  I 


Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Salmon  

Salmon  

Salmon  Caviar  

Sardines  

Canned  Fruits  

Gallon  Apples  

Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. . . 

Canned  Vegetables  

Biscuits  (Pilot,  Soda  and  Sweet) . 

Flour  

Wheat  

Miscellaneous — 

Leather  Gloves  (Low-grade)  

Hosiery  of  all  Kinds  for  Men 

Women  and  Children  

Leather  Boots  and  Shoes  

Table  Oilcloth  

Cabinet  Ironing  Boards  

Patent  Leather  

Decalcomania  Transfers  

Newsprint  

Wallpaper  

Wallpaper  

Paper  Bags  

Wrapping  Paper  

Abrasive  Paper  

Woodpulp  


No. 


1272 
1273 
1274 
1275 
1276 
1277 
1278 
1279 
1280 
1281 
1282 


1283 

1284 
1285 
1286 
1287 
1288 
1289 
1290 
1291 
1292 
1293 
1294 
1295 
1296 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Hamburg,  Germany  

Lima,  Peru  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador .... 

London,  England  

London,  England  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Belize,  British  Honduras 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

La  Paz,  Bolivia  

Liverpool,  England  

Belize,  British  Honduras 

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Cardiff,  Wales  

Liverpool,  England  

Quito,  Ecuador  

Batavia,  Java  

Valparaiso,  Chile  

Liverpool,  England  

Valparaiso,  Chile  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador.  .  .  . 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador .... 

Brussels,  Belgium  

Valparaiso,  Chile  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 
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Commodity- 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Nails  

Rope  

Wood  Screws  

Lumber  (Douglas  Fir) 

Carbide  of  Calcium  

Steel  Roller  Shutters  

Sliding  Fire-proof  Doors.  . 

Canvas  Pipes  

Automobile  Spare  Parts .  . 


1297 
1298 
1299 
1300 
1301 
1302 
1303 
1304 
1305 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador 
Valparaiso,  Chile.  .  . 

La  Paz,  Bolivia  

Valparaiso,  Chile.  .  . 
Shanghai,  China. . . . 

Shanghai,  China  

Bangkok,  Siam  

Brussels,  Belgium. . . 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  on  consign- 
ment. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  form9  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Dec.  22;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dec.  29;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan. 
5;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Jan.  12;  Montcalm,  Jan.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Newfoundland, 
Dec.  22;  London  Corporation,  Dec.  27;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26 — all  Furness  Line;  Andania, 
Jan.  13;  Lancastria,  Jan.  27 — both  Cunard- White  Star  Line;  Manchester  Hero,  Manchester 
Line,  Jan.  18. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Dec.  21;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  28;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  4 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Ascania,  Dec.  23;  Aurania,  Dec.  30;  Antonia,  Jan.  6;  Ausonia,  Jan.  20 — all 
Cunard- White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  22;  Manchester  Commerce,  Dec.  29;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Jan.  5;  Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  12;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  18;  Man- 
chester Division,  Jan.  26 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull— Kelso,  Dec.  24;  Kyno,  Jan.  12— both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— Boston  City,  Jan.  2;  Bristol  City,  Jan.  18— both  Bristol 
City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Caimglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Dec.  22;  Cairnross,  Jan.  7;  Cairn- 
esk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  21— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 
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To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Airthria,  Dec.  20;  Salacia,  Jan.  12;  Norwegian, 
Jan.  26 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Kastalia,  Dec.  17;  Sulairia,  Dec.  29;  Nubian,  Jan.  10;  Vardulia,  Jan.  21 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Dec.  21;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  4 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Penn- 
land,  Dec.  30;  Westernland,  Jan.  13 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at  Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. — Leerdam,  Holland-America  Line,  Dec.  20. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Dec.  28;  Beaverford,  Jan.  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  Dec.  18;  Rydboholm,  Jan.  22 
— both  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line;  Svanhild,  Jan.  8;  Frederick  VIII,  Feb.  4 — both  Scan- 
dinavia-America Line  (call  at  Oslo  but  not  at  Gothenburg)  ;  Drottningholm  (does  not  call 
at  Copenhagen),  Swedish- America  Line,  Jan.  14;  Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at  Gothen- 
burg), Gdynia-America  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec. 
17;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  OS.  Co.,  Dec.  20;  Newfound- 
land. Dec.  22;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre) ; 
Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  24. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Dec.  30;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  6;  Lady 
Hawkins,  Jan.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Dec.  27. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  Dec.  19;  Lady  Rod- 
ney (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Dec.  26;  Cavelier,  Jan.  2;  Lady  Somers  (calls  at 
Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Jan.  9 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Liliemor,  Dec.  19;  Ciss,  Jan  2 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
Dec.  22;  Colborne,  Jan.  12 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Cingalese  Prince, 
Dec.  19;  Silver  Sandal,  Jan.  2;  Chinese  Prince,  Jan.  16;  Silveryew,  Jan.  30 — all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Cruiser,  Dec.  21;  Canadian 
Victor,  Jan.  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Scottish,  Dec.  29;  Canadian 
Challenger,  Jan.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Dec.  21;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dec.  28;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan. 
4;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Jan.  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London  and,  Antwerp.— Beaverford,  Dec.  20;  Beaverdale  (calls  at  Hamburg  but  not 
at  Antwerp),  Dec.  27;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  3;  Beaverhill  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp),  Jan.  10 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County  (calls  at  Havre  and  Rotterdam  but  not  at  London), 
County  Line,  Dec.  30. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Dec.  20;  Manchester  Commerce,  Dec.  27;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Jan.  3;  Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  10;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  16;  Man- 
chester Division,  Jan.  24— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Airthria,  Dec.  18;  Salacia,  Jan.  10;  Norwegian, 
Jan.  24 — all  Cunard  Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow.— Sulairia,  Dec.  27;  Nubian,  Jan.  8;  Vardulia,  Jan.  19— all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— -Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  Dec.  19;  Cairnross,  Jan.  5;  Cairn- 
esk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  19— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Dec.  20  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.^ Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Dec.  23;  Valfiorita,  Jan.  10— both 
Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourcnco  Marques 
and  Beira.— Mattawin,  Dec.  25;  Cochrane,  Jan.  25— both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara— -Lady  Drake,  Dec.  26;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  2; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  16— all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Orotava,  Dec.  20;  Argual,  Jan.  3;  Telde,  Jan.  17 
— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Salisbury,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Dec.  29. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Far  East  Line, 
January. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka.—* Chastine  Maersk,  Montreal  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  21. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Dec.  24;  Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  10;  Hiye 
Maru,  Jan.  24 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  Dec.  30;  Tyndareus,  Jan. 
27;  Ixion,  Feb.  17— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Dec.  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Jan.  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Feb.  9;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Feb.  23— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle, 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Tacoma,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  25. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  December. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Jan.  2;  Niagara,  Jan.  30 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Jan.  13. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. — A  steamer, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Tolken,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Jan.  15. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  December. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochgoil,  Dec.  29;  Drechtdyk,  Jan.  12;  Dintel- 
dyk,  Jan.  26;  Damsterdyk,  Feb.  9  ;  Lochkatrine,  Feb.  23 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Jan.  22;  America, 
Feb.  16 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  Dec.  21;  San  Jose, 
Jan.  12;  San  Francisco,  Jan.  26 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  Dec.  21 ;  Annie  Johnson,  Jan.  5;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan. 
16;  Margaret  Johnson,  Feb.  4 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  14. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Ravnaas,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Dec.  20. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Tarakan,  Jan.  4;  Silvermaple,  Feb.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Judith,  Dec.  20; 
Point  Ancha,  Jan.  15 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hoyanger,  Jan.  5;  Hardanger,  Feb.  6 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Tuscaloosa  City  (calls  at  Avonmouth  and  Swansea),  Dec.  17; 
Oregon  Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre).  Dec.  26;  Anniston  City  (calls  at  Avon- 
mouth),  Dec.  27 — all  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son;  Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Hamburg  and  Newcastle  but 
not  at  Liverpool),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Dec.  20;  Pacific  President  (calls  at  Glasgow 
and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  Dec.  24;  Abraham  Lincoln  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo), 
Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  29;  Lochgoil  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam), 
Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Dec.  30. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  22 

To  Yokohama,  Osaka,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu,  Iloilo  and  Legaspi.—Se&ttle,  American 
Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Dec.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co., 
Dec.  22. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

H.  A.  Scon-,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    {See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany 
— except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Esthonia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  iTRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address. for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  Cit3r.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Gr.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,   Cape  Town.     (Territory  includes  Southwest   Africa,  the 

Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganjdka  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territoiy  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory—  for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  IN   GUATEMALA,   EL   SALVADOR,  AND 

HONDURAS 

li.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[Subjoined  is  the  first  part  of  a  report  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the  wheat  and  flour 
situation  in  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras,  based  on  a 
recent  investigation  of  these  markets.  The  second  and  concluding  part  will  be 
published  in  our  next  issue.] 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  SALES 

Mexico  City,  November  28,  1934. — It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  grasp  the 
fact  that,  so  far  as  their  export  trade  is  concerned,  all  three  of  these  republics 
are,  at  the  present  time,  essentially  one-crop  countries.  When  that  one  crop 
is  affected  in  any  way — by  prices,  phenomena  of  nature,  or  political  disturbance 
— the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  affected  directly  and  immediately. 
In  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  the  one  crop  is  coffee,  although  the  former  is 
also  enjoying  an  increasing  exportation  of  bananas.  In  1932  coffee  lop  'd  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  exports  of  Guatemala;  bananas  mad'  up  another 
25  per  cent.  In  1933  the  proportions  changed,  and  exports  of  coffee  constituted 
only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  while  banana  exports  had  increased  to 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  total.  But  in  both  years  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  dependent  almost  entirely  on  these  two  commodities.  In  El  Salvador  the 
situation  is  entirely  one-sided;  coffee  constituted  over  92  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  in  1932.   In  Honduras  the  one  crop  is  bananas,  which  made 
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up  over  78  per  cent  of  the  value  of  exports  in  1931-32;  in  1932-33  the  percentage 
had  increased  to  over  82. 

The  point  is  that  the  prosperity  and  foreign  purchasing  power  of  these 
countries  depend  very  definitely  on  exportation,  and  if  the  mainstay  of  that 
exportation  is  affected  adversely,  as  coffee,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  bananas,  have 
been  in  the  past  four  or  five  years,  then  importations  of  flour,  among  other  com- 
modities, are  lessened. 

Wheat  Not  a  Prime  Necessity. — The  next  factor,  and  it  is  of  equal  and  prob- 
ably greater  importance  than  the  one  just  mentioned,  is  that  flour  is  not  ordin- 
arily a  real  necessity  to  the  greater  part  of  the  populations  of  these  countries; 
many  of  them  have  probably  never  tasted  wheat  bread.  Fully  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  and  probably  95  per  cent  of  the  Hon- 
durans  find  their  "  staff  of  life  "  in  corn  and  not  in  wheat.  Flat,  grey,  unleavened 
cakes  of  ground  corn  ("  tortillas  ")  are  the  traditional  food  of  the  people,  and 
both  cost  and  innate  conservatism  militate  against  the  use  of  wheat  bread  by 
the  mass  of  the  population.  It  is  only  when  corn  is  somewhat  scarce,  and  conse- 
quently more  expensive,  that  wheat  bread  finds  any  sale.  Of  a  total  population 
in  the  three  countries  of  about  4,400,000,  there  are  only  some  400,000  at  the 
most  who  may  be  termed  users  of  wheat  bread,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
will  be  any  material  increase  in  this  number  of  wheat  users,  except  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Standard  of  Living. — The  fact  that  wheat  flour  is  not  a  prime  necessity  of 
the  mass  of  the  population  arises  directly  from  their  standard  of  living.  It  is 
not  that  they  dislike  wheat  bread  (although  corn  cakes  are  preferred  by  this 
class)  but  simply  that,  cheap  as  it  may  appear  to  an  Anglo-Saxon,  wheat  bread 
is  nevertheless  too  expensive  for  them. 

In  Guatemala  the  average  agricultural  labourer  receives  wages  of  from  18 
to  20  cents  Canadian  per  day  without  rations  or  10  to  15  cents  a  day  with  rations; 
in  other  words,  his  food  is  considered  to  be  worth  from  3  to  5  cents  a  day.  A 
loaf  of  bread  costs  from  5  to  10  cents.  Carpenters  receive  6  cents  an  hour  or 
about  60  cents  a  day,  masons  are  paid  5  cents  an  hour  or  about  50  cents  a  day, 
and  labourers  3  cents  an  hour  or  about  30  cents  a  day.  In  El  Salvador  wages 
are  slightly  higher  in  that  the  average  agricultural  labourer  receives  CO -50  or 
about  20  cents  Canadian  per  day,  with  food,  and  the  average  artisan  and  indus- 
trial labourer  is  paid  about  C.2  or  about  80  cents  Canadian  per  day.  (One  colon 
equals  40  cents  United  States  currency.)  In  Honduras  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  paid  about  L.0-75  or  about  37i  cents  Canadian  per  day,  while  the  industrial 
labourer  receives  from  L.l  to  L.3  or  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  Canadian  a  day.  (One 
lempira  equals  50  cents  United  States  currency.) 

When  it  is  considered  that,  in  addition  to  import  duties,  there  are  very  high 
port  and  transportation  charges  (sometimes  as  much  as  600  per  cent  of  the  cost 
at  port  of  entry),  and  bearing  in  mind  the  low  income  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  it  will  be  readily  realized  why  wheat  bread,  apart  from  not  being 
well  known,  is  a  luxury  to  all  except  the  very  few. 

Economic  Nationalism. — A  fourth  factor  affecting  the  sale  of  foreign  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  in  all  three  countries  is  economic  nationalism.  The  governments 
of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  that  of  Honduras,  are 
facilitating  the  increase  of  local  production  of  many  commodities,  among  them 
both  wheat  and  flour.  Further  action  of  this  type  may  be  expected,  and  is  a 
contingency  always  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Import  Duties. — In  the  following  paragraphs  no  attempt  is  made  to  include 
surcharges,  etc.,  which  are  also  protective. 

In  Guatemala  the  import  duty  on  wheat  is  2  cents  United  States  currency 
per  gross  kilogram  or  about  55  cents  Canadian  per  bushel.  This  obviously  pro- 
vides more  than  adequate  protection  for  the  local  wheat  growers.  Only  in  excep- 
tional circumstances  do  imports  of  wheat  amount  to  more  than  a  few  thousand 
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bushels  per  year.  The  duty  on  wheat  flour  is  3  cents  United  States  currency 
per  gross  kilogram  or  about  $2.75  Canadian  per  unit  of  202  pounds.  This  duty  is 
protective  but  not  prohibitive.  At  the  same  time  the  law  requires  that  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  the  flour  used  by  the  bakers  shall  be  milled  within  the  country. 

In  El  Salvador  the  import  duty  on  wheat  is  $8.80  United  States  currency  per 
100  kilograms  or  about  $2.40  Canadian  per  bushel.  However,  concessions  have 
been  granted  to  the  two  local  mills,  as  an  aid  to  national  industry,  whereby  they 
are  allowed  to  import  wheat  at  the  reduced  duty  of  $2.50  United  States  currency 
per  100  kilograms  or  about  68  cents  Canadian  per  bushel.  This  situation  had 
continued  for  some  time  when  the  Government  decided  that  it  was  losing  an 
income  of  something  like  $480,000  United  States  currency  a  year  which  would 
have  been  derived  from  the  flour  had  it  been  imported  as  flour  and  not  as  wheat 
at  a  reduced  duty.  It  was  felt  that  the  Government  had  merely  taken  the  money 
out  of  its  own  income  and  had  handed  it  over  to  the  concessionaires.  As  a  result, 
about  October  16,  1934,  a  local  tax  of  8  colones  per  150  pounds  net  weight,  or 
about  $4.26  Canadian  per  unit  of  202  pounds,  was  imposed  on  all  flour  milled 
in  the  country  under  the  concession  of  a  reduced  import  duty  on  wheat.  In  its 
present  form  this  tax  may  cause  the  local  mills  to  limit  their  operations.  The 
import  duty  on  wheat  flour  is  $9  United  States  currency  per  100  kilograms  or 
about  $8.26  Canadian  per  unit  of  202  pounds. 

In  Honduras  the  import  duty  on  wheat  is  20  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or 
about  $2.72  Canadian  per  bushel.  This  prohibitive  duty  is  offset  by  the  granting 
of  concessions  for  importation  free  of  duty;  the  two  mills  at  present  operating 
enjoy  this  privilege.  The  local  mills  also  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  duty  of  12 
centavos  per  gross  kilogram  on  wheat  flour;  this  amounts  to  approximately 
$5.45  Canadian  per  barrel 

General  Economic  Conditions. — Obviously  the  use  of  flour  and  wheat  depends 
on  the  general  commercial  and  economic  conditions  in  any  country.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  coffee  prices  have  been  poor  in  recent  years,  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador 
are  not  enjoying  prosperity  at  the  present  time.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  business  conditions  are  actually  bad  or  even  poor  in  either  of  those  countries. 
Up  to  date  both  have  been  successful  in  selling  their  coffee;  while  income  has 
been  reduced  very  definitely,  nevertheless  business  has  carried  on.  Commerce; 
though  limited,  has  continued  on  a  fairly  sound  basis. 

At  the  time  of  writing  there  is  misgiving  with  respect  to  the  prospects  of  sell- 
ing the  coming  crop  of  coffee.  Germany  and  one  or  two  other  countries  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  which  have  been  heavy  importers  of  Guatemalan  and  Salvadorean 
coffee,  have  announced  commercial  policies  of  absolute  dual  reciprocity.  In 
accordance  with  this  policy,  Germany  intends  to  buy  only  from  those  countries 
which  purchase  German  goods  and  only  to  the  same  value.  The  problem  for 
the  two  countries  concerned  is  that  their  importations  from  Germany  in  recent 
years  have  aggregated  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  value  of  their  exportations 
of  coffee  to  Germany.  In  1933  Guatemala  enjoyed  a  favourable  balance  of  trade 
with  Germany,  in  which  exports  exceeded  imports  by  some  $2,500,000.  and  in 
1932  El  Salvador  had  a  credit  balance  of  about  $1,400,000;  both  of  these  sums 
are  of  great  importance. 

Honduras  depends  primarily  on  the  exportation  of  bananas.  The  direct 
effect,  beneficial  or  otherwise,  is  felt  in  the  north,  while  the  south  receives  an 
indirect  effect  through  import  and  export  duties  as  well  as  some  influence  from 
the  general  trend  of  business.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  export  value  of 
bananas  has  declined  from  some  17,000,000  American  dollars  in  1930-31  to 
about  11,000,000  dollars  in  1932-33.  In  addition,  the  political  situation  has  not 
been  at  all  stable  until  recently. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

Guatemala. — The  two  most  important  wheat-growing  areas  of  Guatemala 
are  the  Quetzaltenango  and  the  Tecpam  districts.    It  is  estimated,  unofficially, 
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that  the  former  ordinarily  produces  annually  about  60,000  quintales,  and  the 
latter  about  40,000  quintales;  a  quintale  is  approximately  a  hundredweight.  As 
there  is  relatively  little  wheat  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  republic,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  wheat  production  of  Guatemala  is  about  170,000  bushels  a  year. 
This  wheat  is  of  a  medium  grade  and  soft.  Flour  production  averages  at  best 
about  65  per  cent  of  the  wheat,  and,  as  importations  of  wheat  are  practically 
negligible,  it  may  be  estimated  that  Guatemala  mills  about  32,500  barrels  of 
flour  a  year. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  an  accurate  idea  of  the  flour  milled  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  some  sixty  mills  in  the  country,  but  practically  each  of  them 
when  operating  produces  only  about  ten  barrels  per  24-hour  day.  One  of  the 
few  large  mills  produces  fifty  barrels  per  24-hour  day,  but  at  the  present  time 
is  operating  only  about  one  week  in  the  month.  The  main  reason  for  such  a 
large  number  of  small  mills  is  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  so  high  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  ship  wheat  from  one  district  to  another,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  wheat  is  milled  where  it  is  grown.  In  spite  of  Government  protec- 
tion, wheat  production  is  reported  to  have  decreased  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
immediate  improvement.  One  reason  for  this  has  been  the  strong  tendency  to 
produce  other  crops  which  are  thought  to  be  more  profitable,  and  another  is  the 
disinclination  toward  scientific  farming. 

El  Salvador. — In  a  recent  official  statement  from  El  Salvador  on  the  flour 
situation,  the  following  appears:  "  Reliable  information  is  to  the  effect  that  very 
little  wheat  is  sown  in  the  republic,  and  indications  are  that  there  will  be  little 
increase  in  the  amount.  Neither  the  climate  nor  the  soil  is  really  suitable,  and 
the  wheat  produced  is  too  soft  and  is  deficient  in  gluten."  The  same  report, 
which  is  not  impartial  to  the  extent  that  it  is  directed  against  the  concessions 
for  reduced  import  duties  on  wheat,  states  also:  "  Importations  of  wheat  have 
been  increasing  steadily,  thus  suggesting  that  the  (two)  concessionaires  are  pay- 
ing most  attention  to  the  milling  of  imported  wheat  and  practically  disregarding 
the  domestic  cultivation  of  that  grain,  the  success  of  which  cultivation  is,  after 
all,  very  doubtful." 

Flour  production  is  almost  entirely  from  the  two  mills  already  mentioned; 
both  are  located  near  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1934 
they  had  milled  only  about  27,300  barrels,  which,  at  the  same  rate  of  production, 
would  make  approximately  36,400  barrels  for  the  year.  This  coincides  with  the 
estimate  of  a  baker  in  El  Salvador,  who  states  that  the  mills  have  been  produc- 
ing about  150  barrels  daily  between  them. 

Honduras. — Very  little  wheat  is  grown  in  Honduras,  and  the  two  small 
mills,  one  in  Puerto  Cortes  and  the  other  in  San  Pedro  Sula,  both  grind  little 
other  than  imported  wheat.  They  report  that  they  produce  between  them  about 
150  barrels  per  24-hour  day,  so  that  working  about  250  days  a  year  they  could 
produce  about  37,500  barrels  a  year;  their  actual  production  may  not  be  as 
much  as  this. 

WHEAT  IMPORTATIONS 

Guatemala. — According  to  official  statistics,  importations  of  wheat  in  1932 
totalled  1,021-8  metric  tons  of  2,204  pounds,  entirely  credited  to  the  United 
States.  For  the  first  eight  months  of  1934  the  imports  were  192-7  metric  tons, 
of  which  the  United  States  supplied  183-5  and  Canada  the  remainder. 

The  irregularity  of  the  figures  is  sufficient  indication  that  wheat  is  imported 
only  when  the  price  of  foreign,  as  compared  to  domestic,  makes  the  venture 
profitable  in  spite  of  the  import  duty  or  when  local  wheat  is  very  scarce. 

El  Salvador. — In  the  official  statement  previously  referred  to,  total  imports 
of  wheat  into  El  Salvador  in  1933  are  given  as  410  metric  tons,  and  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1934  the  figures  are  3,818  tons. 

Until  the  concessions  for  a  reduced  duty  were  granted,  El  Salvador  did  not 
import  any  quantity  of  wheat,  but  with  the  concessions  in  effect  immediately 
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purchased  fair  amounts— almost  150,000  bushels  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1934. 
Of  this  quantity  it  may  be  assumed  that  Canada  provided  about  30,000  bushels, 
and  that  the  remainder  came  from  the  United  States  and  perhaps  indirectly  from 
Argentina.  The  continuance  of  purchases  of  wheat  on  this  scale  depends  entirely 
on  the  final  effect  of  the  tax  recently  imposed.    (See  above.) 

Honduras. — No  statistics  of  wheat  importations  are  available  for  Hon- 
duras. It  is  probable  that,  until  the  opening  of  the  two  mills  at  present  grinding, 
there  were  little  or  no  importations  of  wheat.  It  may  be  assumed  that  present 
importations  could  be  upwards  of  300,000  bushels  a  year  but  are  more  likely 
about  half  that  amount.  Of  this  total  Canada  may  supply  from  25,000  to  50,000 
bushels,  an  estimate  based  on  the  fact  that  one  mill  has  been  using  Canadian 
wheat  for  about  one-fourth  of  its  requirements;  the  other  mill  has  used  Cana- 
dian wheat  from  time  to  time. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  colon  equals  40  cents  American  at  present  rate  of  exchange) 

Mexico  City,  December  11,  1934. — Although  Canadian  exports  to  El  Sal- 
vador have  been  drastically  curtailed  by  the  recent  imposition  of  a  15  per  cent 
duty  surcharge  on  Canadian  goods,  as  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1660  (September  29,  1934) ,  there  are  a  few  commodities  which 
may  still  be  shipped  because  they  are  duty  free  or  because  the  import  duty  is 
sufficiently  low  per  unit  that  the  extra  15  per  cent  may  be  ignored  or  absorbed. 

COFFEE  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE* 

No  detailed  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  El  Salvador  in  1933  are  yet 
available.  A  brief  glance,  however,  at  those  for  previous  years  will  demon- 
strate how  important  coffee  is  to  the  export  trade  of  the  country  and  the  effect 
that  any  variation  in  coffee  exports  and  prices  must  have  on  trade  in  general  and 
importation  in  particular. 

The  average  annual  value  of  exportations  during  the  period  1928  to  1932, 
inclusive,  was  29,952,242  colones,  and  the  average  annual  value  of  coffee  ex- 
ported during  the  same  period  was  27,610,010  colones,  or  over  92  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  all  exports.  With  the  credits  thus  obtained,  El  Salvador  imported 
goods  to  the  average  value  of  24,520,659  colones  each  year  of  the  same  period, 
so  that  coffee  exports  financed  importations. 

PRESENT  COFFEE  SITUATION 

Coffee  exporters  in  El  Salvador  are  in  a  real  quandary  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  coming  crop,  which,  incidentally,  is  expected  to  be  heavier  than  the  last 
one  and  may  approach  the  record  crop  of  1932-33.  Central  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly Germany,  has  announced  a  policy  of  direct  dual  trade  reciprocity; 
Germany  does  not  plan  to  buy  any  greater  value  of  coffee  from  El  Salvador, 
among  other  suppliers,  than  El  Salvador  buys  of  German  goods.  When  it  is 
realized  that,  of  total  exports  from  El  Salvador  in  1932  of  13,961,912  colones 
and  total  coffee  exports  of  12,867,077  colones,  Germany  took  4,579,785  colones 
of  coffee  (a  sum  which  is  almost  33  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  and  over  35 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  coffee  exported) ,  and  in  return  El  Salvador  purchased 
only  1,291,728  colones  of  goods  from  Germany,  it  will  be  readily  appreciated 
that  the  Salvadorean  Government  and  the  coffee  exporters  have  reason  to  be 
anxious  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  balance  previously  sold  to  Germany  ;  a  matter 
of  3,250,000  colones.   

*  See  "Trade  of  El  Salvador,  1932,"  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1559  (Decem- 
ber 16,  1933). 
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GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 

The  Government's  financial  sheet  showed  a  deficit  of  almost  1,000,000  colones 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  and  the  foreign  debt  increased  by 
almost  the  same  amount,  bringing  the  total  public  debt  up  to  48,519,000  colones. 
Customs  revenue  in  recent  months  shows  increases  over  the  same  months  of  1933, 
due  principally  to  the  rush  of  goods  imported  to  avoid  the  new  surcharges  and 
because  of  German  merchandise  imported  to  liquidate  coffee  shipments  to  that 
country.  This  has  resulted  in  over-stocking  and  may  be  expected  to  find  a  reper- 
cussion in  unusually  low  importations  during  coming  months,  at  which  time  Gov- 
ernment revenue  will  naturally  suffer. 

Politically,  the  country  is  undisturbed  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  there  will  be  any  difficulties  when  the  presidential  elections  take 
place  early  in  the  new  year. 

BANKING  AND  CREDIT 

Loans  on  the  coming  coffee  crop,  particularly  in  view  of  the  conditions  out- 
lined above,  are  distinctly  less  than  the  volume  of  last  year.  Although  there  is 
an  abundance  of  credit  available,  apparently  conditions  do  not  justify  its  free  use. 

The  new  Central  Reserve  Bank  commenced  business  on  July  5  and,  while 
still  finding  its  feet,  has  justified  its  existence  in  the  exchange  field,  one  of  its 
main  functions,  by  maintaining  a  constant  rate  of  2-50  colones  to  the  American 
dollar  (at  par  2  colones  equal  $1  United  States) ,  and  has  thus  stopped  the  violent 
fluctuations  of  recent  years.   There  are  no  exchange  restrictions. 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  economic  conditions  in  El  Salvador  are  fairly 
good  were  it  not  for  the  uncertainty  about  the  marketing  of  the  new  coffee  crop. 
Importations  of  a  number  of  lines  now  over-stocked  will  naturally  be  low  for  a 
few  months,  but  should  be  back  to  what  may  be  called  normal  by  mid-summer 
if  the  coffee  is  sold  at  all  well. 


FOREIGN  TRADE   OF  GUATEMALA  IN  1933 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  are  in  United  Slates  dollars;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,204  pounds; 
one  quint  ale  equals  approximately  100  pounds) 

Mexico  City,  December  6,  1934. — Detailed  official  statistics  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Guatemala  in  the  calendar  year  1933  have  recently  been  issued,  and 
the  following  summary  should  warrant  close  examination,  because  the  Guate- 
malan market,  though  small,  offers  definite  possibilities. 

exportations 

Exportations  have  continued  to  decline,  but  not  nearly  as  sharply  as  in 
recent  years.  The  foreign  purchasing  power  of  Guatemala  has  thus  been  further 
reduced,  as  demonstrated  in  the  following  table  of  exportations  in  the  past  three 
years: — 

$U.S.  Quintales 

1931   15.167,386  3,926,274 

1932   10.660,735  3,751,346 

1933   9,327,102  3,692,144 

The  principal  purchasers  were:  Germany,  which  took  goods  to  the  value  of 
$3,208,784;  the  United  States,  $3,194,509;  Holland,  $1,562,072;  France,  $513,- 
162;  Sweden,  $323,265;  and  Great  Britain,  $231,265.  The  most  important 
export  article  of  Guatemala  was,  as  usual,  coffee,  which  accounted  for  $5,742,004, 
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or  over  61  per  cent  of  the  total.  Bananas  made  up  much  of  the  balance  with 
$2,779,113,  or  nearly  30  per  cent.  The  remaining  9  per  cent  comprised  sundry- 
items,  of  which  the  most  important  were:  bullion  ($285,102),  hides  and  skins 
($162,284),  honey  ($100,223),  and  chicle  ($75,680). 

IMPORTATIONS 

Importations,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  small  increase  for  the  first  time 
in  some  years.  The  increase  amounted  to  about  3  per  cent  over  the  value  in; 
1932  and,  while  it  is  not  substantial,  it  shows  a  slight  improvement  in  business. 
The  following  table  shows  the  import  figures  in  the  past  three  years: — 

$U.S.  M.  Tons 

1931                                                                                 10,040,045  108,882 

1932                                                                                  5,763,058  77,578 

1933                                                                                  5,940,734  78,772 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  the  most  important  supplier  of  Guate- 
mala's imports;  the  value  of  American  shipments  in  1933  was  $3,029,027,  or 
nearly  51  per  cent  of  the  total.  Great  Britain  was  far  behind  with  $780,858, 
while  Germanv  was  a  close  third  with  $739,869.  Others  in  order  were  Japan 
($220,154),  Mexico  ($200,388),  France  ($197,131),  Sweden  ($183,396),  Italy 
($146,890)  and  Belgium  ($113,477). 

DETAILS  OF  IMPORTATIONS 

Live  animals  do  not  form  an  item  of  importance  in  the  imports  of  Guatemala;  the 
total  value  in  1933  was  only  $5,129,  and  the  leading  items  were  cattle  and  horses. 

Food  and  drink  comprise  a  group  of  some  importance;  the  total  amounted  to  15,665 
metric  tons  valued  at  $908,991  in  1933,  and  the  following  items  were  the  most  important: — 

Pork  lard  stands  out  as  the  leading  animal  food  product  imported,  and  amounted  to  766 
metric  tons  valued  at  $93,475.  Other  animal  food  products  were:  fresh  meats,  n.o.p.,  $4,148, 
mainly  from  the  United  States;  bacon  and  ham,  $7,825,  from  the  United  States  and  Bel- 
gium; milk  and  cream  in  powdered  form,  $15,037,  mainly  from  the  United  States;  evapor- 
ated and  condensed  cream  and  milk,  $8,161,  from  the  United  States  and  Holland;  butter, 
$7,927,  from  the  United  States;  cheese,  $10,552,  from  the  United  States  and  Italy;  codfish, 
$5,923,  from  the  United  States;  sardines,  $4,648,  from  the  United  States  and  Spain;  and 
other  fish  and  shellfish  in  all  forms.  $4,672. 

The  leading  vegetable  food  product  imported  was  wheat  flour,  which  amounted  to  11,940 
metric  tons  valued  at  $401,915,  and  came  from  the  United  States  ($393,829)  and  Canada 
($8,086).  Other  vegetable  foods  of  importance  were:  rice,  $4,226,  from  the  United  States 
and  Holland;  corn,  $9,050,  from  Nicaragua;  cereals,  n.o.p.,  $17,217,  mainly  from  the  United 
States;  malt,  $2,714,  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany;  macaroni,  etc.,  $2,817.  mainly 
from  Italy;  fresh  grapes,  $6,838,  and  fresh  fruits,  n.o.p.,  $6,786,  both  from  the  United  States; 
fruits,  dried,  desiccated,  etc.,  $6,637,  mainly  from  the  United  States;  tea,  $4,582,  mainly 
from  Great  Britain;  candies  and  chocolate,  $7,608,  mainl}'  from  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany;  chewing  gum,  $11,832,  from  the  United  States;  spices,  essences,  etc., 
$16,462,  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Germany;  olive  oil,  $13,421,  mainly  from  Spain; 
cottonseed  and  other  edible  oils,  n.o.p.,  $12,009,  mainly  from  the  United  States;  and  edible 
vegetable  fats,  n.o.p.,  $15,319,  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Holland. 

Other  food  products  imported  were:  salt,  $4,733;  soda  crackers,  $3,472,  both  mainly 
from  the  United  States;  biscuits,  n.o.p.,  $2,814,  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
yeasts,  $14,275,  mainly  from  the  United  States;  baking  powders,  $6,754,  from  the  United 
States;  and  spirituous  beverages,  $119,091,  from  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Holland. 

Primary  and  simply  prepared  materials  totalled  47,590  metric  tons  valued  at  $609,413. 
The  most  important  item  was  petroleum  and  its  immediate  products,  which  comprised: 
petroleum,  $113,870;  gasolene,  $192,403;  kerosene,  $62,409;  lubricating  oils  and  greases, 
$35,276 — all  from  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  Other  items  of  importance  were : 
chemical  fertilizers,  $18,888,  from  Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  Germany;  hydrogenated 
fish  oils,  $3,357,  from  the  United  States  and  Norway;  industrial  tallow,  $28,752,  from  the 
United  States;  live  plants,  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.,  $9,711;  copra  oil,  $7,669;  lumber,  $7,444; 
ginned  cotton,  $56,502;  absorbent  cotton,  $3,842— all  mainly  from  the  United  States. 

Manufactured  products  is  the  most  inclusive  division  and  covers  the  greater  part  of  the 
total  imports  of  Guatemala.  It  includes  all  manufactured  articles  from  chemicals  and 
machinery  to  textiles  and  metals.  The  total  of  the  group  was  15,489  metric  tons  valued  at 
$4,348,542,  and  comprised  the  following:— 

Cosmetics,  perfumes,  etc.,  $59,343,  mainly  from  France  and  the  United  States;  oil  paints, 
$31,071,  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  varnishes,  $3,014;  enamels  and  lacquers: 
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$10,615;  printing  inks,  $3,629— all  three  mainly  from  the  United  States;  writing  inks,  $2,148 
mainly  from  Germany  and  the  United  States;  colouring  materials,  $7,862,  mainly  from  Bel- 
gium and  Germany;   and  leather  polishes,  $4,519,  mainly  from  the  United  States. 

Then  follows  a  lengthy  list  of  chemicals,  medicines,  etc.,  of  which  the  most  important 
were:  caustic  potash,  $13,252,  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium;  sodium 
bicarbonate,  $8,297,  mainly  from  Great  Britain;  caustic  soda,  $5,628,  mainly  from  the  United 
States;  paraffin,  $94,830,  mainly  from  the  United  States,  but  also  from  Holland  and  Italy; 
quinine  and  its  salts,  $17,153,  from  the  United  States,  Italy,  Holland,  and  France;  pills, 
lozenges,  etc.,  of  all  kinds,  $44,434,  from  Holland,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France; 
effervescent  salts,  $12,147,  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  , 

Another  minor  group  comprised:  leather,  $114,282,  mainly  from  the  United  States  and 
Germany;  leather  belting,  $3,190,  mainly  from  the  United  States;  and  leather  gloves,  $3,860, 
mainly  from  France. 

Under  what  may  be  referred  to  as  the  textile  group  there  were  a  considerable  number 
of  important  items  such  as:  wool  yarn,  $19,719;  silk  yarn,  $9,732;  artificial  silk  yarn,  $6,178; 
cotton  yarn,  $291,175;  fabrics  of  at  least  90  per  cent  wool,  $49,825;  fabrics  of  at  least  90 
per  cent  artificial  silk,  $52,967;  rough  cotton  goods,  $228,034;  bleached  or  coloured  cotton 
goods,  $772,524;  and  many  others  such  as  ribbons,  tapes,  borders,  etc.,  etc. — all  of  which 
were  supplied  by  Germany,  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  products  of  textiles  group  also  includes  many  items  of  importance,  such  as:  socks 
and  stockings  of  pure  silk,  $13,419,  mainly  from  the  United  States;  of  pure  artificial  silk, 
$1,926,  mainly  from  Germany  and  the  United  States;  of  pure  cotton,  $39,794,  mainly  from 
Germany  but  also  from  the  United  States,  Japan,  Italy,  and  Spain;  wool  or  felt  hats  of  all 
kinds,  $37,455,  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Italy;  underwear  of  artificial  silk,  $4,638; 
corsets,  etc.,  of  artificial  silk,  $3,936;  underwear  mainly  of  cotton,  $15,559;  corsets,  etc., 
mainly  of  cotton,  $8,571;  cotton  shirts,  $24,335;  outer  clothing  mainly  of  wool,  $13,341;  of 
cotton,  $24,165;  of  silk,  $4,871;  of  artificial  silk,  $4,411— all  principally  from  the  United 
States;  wool  bathing  suits,  $3,901,  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Germany;  wool 
sweaters,  $7,453,  mainly  from  Germany;  ties  of  silk,  $3,549;  of  artificial  silk,  $2,474;  of  arti- 
ficial silk  and  cotton  or  wool,  $4,041 — all  mainly  from  Italy  and  the  United  States;  cotton 
handkerchiefs,  $21,503,  mainly  from  Great  Britain  but  also  from  the  United  States,.  Germany, 
and  Japan;  cotton  quilts  and  blankets,  $19,875,  mainly  from  Japan  and  the  United  States; 
cotton  sacks,  $20,641,  mainly  from  the  United  States;  and  jute  sacks,  $102,637,  mainly 
from  Germany  but  also  from  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  the  United  States. 

Of  rubber,  the  principal  items  were:  belting,  $4,420,  mainly  from  the  United  States  and 
Germany;  pneumatic  tires,  $49,196;  tubes,  $5,469— both  mainly  from  the  United  States  but 
also  from  Great  Britain;  hose,  $4,229;  rubberized  clothing,  $7,007;  rubber  footwear,  $1,739; 
and  rubber  heels  and  soles,  $8,738 — all  mainly  from  the  United  States. 

Of  wood  products,  the  leading  items  were:  furniture,  $3,626,  mainly  from  the  United 
States;  shoe  heels,  $5,141,  from  the  United  States  and  Germany;  newsprint,  $27,643,  mainly 
from  Germany,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States;  book  paper  (over  30  per  cent  chemical 
pulp),  $9,689,  mainly  from  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States;  writing  paper 
of  all  kinds,  $18,201,  mainly  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Sweden;  transparent 
papers,  $5,022,  mainly  from  the  United  States;  tissue  paper,  $2,386,  mainly  from  Germany; 
cigarette  papers,  $10,786,  mainly  from  France;  carbon  paper,  $1,750,  mainly  from  the  United 
States  and  Germany;  wrapping  papers,  $5,844,  mainly  from  the  United  States;  other  com- 
mon papers,  $19,894,  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Germany;  paper  bags,  $6,251, 
mainly  from  the  United  States  but  also  from  Germany;  cardboards,  $6,417,  mainly  from 
the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Holland;  blank  books,  pads,  etc.,  $7,659,  mainly  from  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States;  envelopes  of  all  kinds,  $4,148,  mainly  from  the  United  States; 
and  numerous  others  such  as  printed  books,  photograph  paper,  etc. 

Among  non-metallic  mineral  products  leading  items  were:  kitchenware,  $24,398,  mainly 
from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan;  plumbing  fixtures,  $6,453,  mainly  from  the  United 
States,  Belgium,  and  Holland;  plain  glass,  $6,771,  mainly  from  Belgium  and  Germany; 
glass  bottles,  etc.,  $8,335,  mainly  from  the  United  States  and  Germany;  and  other  glass 
articles,  $24,957,  mainly  from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Iron  and  steel  products  included:  plain  wire,  $3,639,  mainly  from  the  United  States  and 
Germany;  sheet,  $55,686,  mainly  from  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States;  perforated  sheet,  $2,100;  cable,  $2,579— both  from  the  United  States;  construction 
materials,  $20,816,  from  Germany,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  Holland;  kitchenware, 
$17,549,  mainly  from  Germany;  nuts,  screws,  and  bolts,  $5,340,  mainly  from  the  United 
States;  locks  and  padlocks,  $9,539,  mainly  from  Germany  and  the  United  States;  chains, 
$2,057,  mainly  from  the  United  States;  wire  netting  and  screens,  $4,287,  mainly  from  Ger- 
many; tinplate,  $8,025,  from  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain;  pipe,  $21,491, 
from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany;  pipe  fittings, 
$6,707,  mainly  from  the  United  States;  nails,  staples,  tacks,  etc.,  $26,634,  mainly  from  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Belgium;  barbed  wire,  $16,834,  mainly  from  the  United  States 
but  also  from  Germany  and  Belgium. 

Sundry  metal  articles  were:  copper  wire,  $9,648,  from  Germany  and  the  United  States; 
jewellery,  $10,013,  mainly  from  Germany  and  the  United  States;  and  railway  equipment 
and  material,  $42,372,  mainly  from  the  United  States. 
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Electrical  material  included:  motors,  generators  and  parts,  $8,079,  mainly  from  the 
United  States  and  Germany;'  transformers  and  accumulators,  $5,771;  dry  cells,  $12,643; 
stoves  and  heaters  of  all  kinds,  $1,300 — all  mainly  from  the  United  States;  light  bulbs, 
$25,150,  mainly  from  the  United  States  but  also  from  Germany  and  Japan;  electrical  trans- 
mitting apparatus,  $24,506 ;  receiving  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  $20,317 ;  and  spare  parts  for 
the  same,  $12,228 — all  mainly  from  the  United  States. 

General  machinery  included:  pumps  of  all  kinds,  $5,962,  mainly  from  the  United  States; 
hydraulic  turbines,  $5,244,  mainly  from  Germany;  oil  and  gas  motors,  $3,256,  mainly  from 
the  United  States  and  Germany;  dredges,  $38,638,  from  the  United  States;  office  machines 
of  all  kinds,  $16,005,  mainly  from  the  United  States. 

Hand  tools  included:  adzes,  etc.,  $21,934,  mainly  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States;  axes,  $1,209,  from  the  United  States;  machetes,  $41,831,  from  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany;  hand  tools,  n.o.p.,  $46,697,  mainly  from  the  United  States 
and  Germany. 

Vehicles  included:  automobiles,  $43,511,  mainly  from  the  United  States;  auto  trucks, 
$31,162,  from  the  United  States;  motor  cycles,  $5,604,  mainly  from  Great  Britain;  and 
spare  parts  for  automotive  vehicles,  $36,088,  mainly  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  miscellaneous  list  there  were  importations  of:  musical  instruments,  $15,735, 
mainly  from  Germany;  phonographs  and  records,  $7,100,  mainly  from  the  United  States; 
matches,  $169,305,  from  Sweden;  brushes  and  brooms  of  all  kinds,  $12,728,  mainly  from  the 
United  States;  toys  of  all  kinds,  $13,745,  mainly  from  Germany  and  the  United  States; 
together  with  small  amounts  of  medical  and  surgical  equipment  and  instruments,  photo- 
graphic and  scientific  apparatus  and  supplies,  clocks  and  watches,  sporting  goods,  firearms 
and  ammunition,  other  explosives,  etc. 

Artistic  objects  and  collections  made  up  a  distinct  group  totalling  $9,229. 

Bullion  and  bank  notes  also  comprised  a  separate  division  and  totalled  $59,430. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  GUATEMALA 

According  to  the  above  statistics,  Canada  supplied  goods  to  the  value  of 
only  $12,972  during  1933.  The  most  important  item,  wheat  flour,  $8,086,  has 
already  been  mentioned;  the  balance  was  made  up  of:  wheat,  $53;  whiskey, 
$376;  leather  and  leather  products,  $154;  cotton  products,  $158;  pure  silk  socks 
and  stockings,  $204;  oilcloth,  $333;  rubber  heels,  soles  and  gloves,  $82;  carbon 
paper,  $36;  cheque  and  draft  forms,  $146;  envelopes,  $130;  tags  and  labels, 
$117;  calendars,  $345;  paper  hats  and  caps,  $150;  other  types  and  forms  of 
paper,  $163;  hardware  and  articles  of  iron  or  steel,  n.o.p.,  $189;  typewriter  sup- 
plies, $214;  razor  blades,  $538;  needles  of  all  kinds,  $1,070;  jewellery,  $30; 
brushes  of  all  kinds,  $263;  and  articles,  n.o.p.  $135.  It  is  more  than  probable, 
however,  that  in  addition  a  small  portion  of  the  amount  credited  to  the  United 
States  had  its  origin  in  Canada  and  lost  its  identity  through  transhipment. 


LONDON  MARKET  FOR  ANGORA  WOOL 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  November  23,  1934. — In  London  there  are  some  four  or  five  import- 
ing firms  who  buy  Angora  wool  for  distribution  to  factories  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  Supplies  are  received  from  numerous  sources  all  over  the  world. 
For  example,  in  September,  1933,  France  shipped  107  cwts.,  Australia  10  cwts., 
Japan  6  cwts.,  South  Africa  2  cwts.,  and  Sweden  1  cwt.  And  while  Canada  is  not 
credited  with  shipments  in  the  returns  for  that  month,  a  moderate  quantity  is 
received  annually  from  Canadian  producers.  Up  to  last  year  the  total  amount 
imported  varied  between  20,000  and  1.0,000  pounds  a  month.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  imports  have  decreased  to  a  marked  extent.  Average  imports  are  now 
stated  to  be  about  3,000  pounds  a  month. 

A  number  of  importers  were  unable  to  place  any  further  business  and  were 
obliged  to  discontinue  buying.  From  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  this  condition, 
it  was  ascertained  that  continental  markets,  especially  to  German  buyers,  had 
been  virtually  closed  owing  to  import  restrictions,  and  this  had  the  effect  of 
concentrating  supplies  on  the  English  mills.  At  the  same  time  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  mills  had  experienced  a  slump  in  public  demand  for  Angora 
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knitting  wools.  One  leading  wholesale  merchant  of  knitting  yarns  in  London 
stated  that  the  decline  in  the  hand-knitting  trade  set  in  last  December,  after  a 
period  of  years  of  steady  activity  during  the  winter  season. 

Within  the  last  two  months  or  so,  however,  conditions  have  apparently 
altered  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  warrant  renewed  buying  interest  on  the  part  of 
importers.  One  well-known  London  firm  have  advised  that  they  are  now  in  a 
position  to  consider  offers  at  ruling  market  prices.  The  values  listed  by  them 
for  November  were  as  follows: — 

WHITE  ANGORA  RABBIT  WOOL 

Fine  Type 

First  Grade:  Freshly  cut,  clean  and  free  wool  3  to      in.  in 

length,  pure  white  in  colour  and  of  bright  appearance    16s.  per  lb. 
Second  Grade-  Clean  and  free  wool  3  inches  in  length. .  . .     10s.  to  12s.  per  lb. 
Third  Grade:  Clean  and  free  wood  2  inches  in  length  con- 


taining no  foreign  matter   5s.  to  6s.  per  lb. 

Matted:  Cotted  and  matted  wool   Is.  to  3s.  per  lb. 

Coarse  Type 

First  Grade:  Clean  and  free  wool,  approximately  3  to  3£ 

inches  in  length,  of  fresh  appearance   16s.  6d.  per  lb. 

Second  Grade*    Clean  and  free  wool,  approximately  '1\ 

inches  in  length,  not  teazed  in  any  way   lis.  per  lb. 

Third  Grade:  Short  wool  containing  no  vegetable  matter 

or  discoloration   6s.  to  8s.  per  lb. 

Matted:  Cotted  and  matted  wool   Is.  to  3s. 


As  has  been  suggested,  a  large  portion  of  the  Angora  wool  ultimately  finds 
its  way  into  the  hand-knitting  yarn  market.  The  yarn  in  order  to  have  its 
requisite  fluffmess  requires  a  long,  strong  hair.  For  this  reason  the  texture 
supplied  from  France  receives  a  preference  over  other  countries  whose  shippers 
send  qualities  varying  between  the  fine  and  the  coarse.  Japan,  for  example, 
due  to  climatic  conditions,  sends  only  fine  wool.  In  the  British  Dominions  of 
Australia,  South  Africa,  and  Canada  shippers  are  changing  over  from  fine  wool 
to  the  required  coarse  wool. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  leading  importer,  Canadian  Angora  wool  of  best 
quality  could  be  ranked  next  to  the  French.  Under  date  of  November  1 
imported  French  Angora  wool  was  given  a  value  of  14s.  6d.  to  15s.  9d.  per  pound 
for  fresh  clips. 

In  preparing  wool  for  shipment,  producers  should  exercise  care  to  sort  their 
clips  according  to  length  of  fibre,  colour  and  cleanliness.  The  product  may  be 
shipped  in  paper  bags  packed  in  sacks,  the  quantity  contained  in  each  sack 
varying  from  ten  to  one  hundred  pounds. 


BIRMINGHAM  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTED  OF  CANADIAN  TIMBER 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  November  29,  1934. — In  their  efforts  to  improve  housing  conditions 
in  Birmingham,  civic  authorities  some  years  ago  adopted  the  policy  of  suburban 
house  construction.  Of  these  new  suburbs  the  Weoley  Castle  Estate  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  of  the  attempts  made  in  England  to  decentralize  population. 

Much  research  work  was  done  by  the  responsible  committees  before  the 
construction  of  roads  and  houses  was  begun,  and  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion was  allotted  the  task  of  providing  a  school.  On  November  26  there  was 
held  an  official  inspection  of  the  Ilmington  Road  Council  School,  which  was 
attended  by  Sir  Henry  Pelham,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Central  Board  of 
Education,  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  educational  authorities  and  others 
interested  in  public  buildings  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  advantages  of 
timber  construction. 
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The  building  above  the  foundations  is  constructed  exclusively  of  Canadian 
timbers,  Douglas  fir  being  used  for  the  framework  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
outer  walls,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  and  the  roof  shingles  are  of  red 
cedar.  Edge-grain  Douglas  fir  is  used  for  the  floors,  and  the  doors,  window 
sashes,  and  frames  are  of  Sitka  spruce. 

The  construction  was  carried  out  by  a  local  contractor  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Birmingham  Clerk  of  Works,  who  expressed  their  complete  satisfaction 
with  the  result  achieved  and  the  facility  with  which  the  building  was  erected,  not- 
withstanding their  inexperience  in  timber  construction  prior  to  commencing  the 
work. 

No  preservative  or  paint  was  used  on  the  red  cedar  shingles,  resulting  in 
favourable  comment  on  the  appearance  of  the  building;  the  neutral  grey  shade 
which  the  shingles  will  assume  after  some  weathering  will  blend  harmoniously 
into  the  general  colour  scheme  of  the  housing  estate. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Education  Committee  (Alderman  W. 
Byng  Kenrick)  in  his  remarks  said  that  the  cost  of  the  school  was  approximately 
£32  6s.  per  pupil,  or  about  25  per  cent  less  than  would  have  been  the  cost  of  a 
brick  building.  The  school  will  accommodate  720  children.  Construction  was 
much  more  rapid  than  had  been  the  case  with  brick  buildings — a  factor  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  this  particular  instance  as  the  school  accommodation 
was  immediately  required  owing  to  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  build- 
ing houses  on  the  estate  long  before  it  was  found  possible  to  begin  the  erection 
of  the  school. 

Further,  the  Chairman  observed  that  in  his  experience  over  many  years, 
seldom  had  a  school  remained  up  to  date  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  it  was 
generally  found  that  the  cost  of  remodelling  a  brick  building  made  it  impossible 
to  keep  such  schools  modern.  He  was  quite  sure  that  a  school  of  timber  construc- 
tion, especially  one  of  the  type  they  were  inspecting,  which  is  planned  to  occupy 
but  one  floor,  would  be  better  adapted  to  remodelling. 

In  further  support  of  his  statement  that  there  was  an  advantage  to  the 
community  in  building  schools  of  timber,  the  Chairman  referred  to  the  prob- 
ability of  migration  of  population  which  oftentimes  resulted  in  schools  becom- 
ing unnecessary.  This  situation  frequently  had  to  be  met,  in  which  case  one  of 
timber  would  be  easier  to  dispose  of  than  a  school  which  was  essentially  a  brick 
structure. 

NEW  ZEALAND  TRADE,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER 

CM.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  November  16,  1934. — The  total  trade  of  New  Zealand  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  current  year  showed  a  substantial  increase  as  compared 
with  the  similar  period  of  1933.  The  total  value  of  exports  (expressed  in 
terms  of  New  Zealand  currency)  during  the  three  quarters  of  1934  was  £39,- 
876,921  as  against  £31,838,793  for  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1933,  an 
increase  of  £8,038,228  or  about  25-2  per  cent.  The  value  of  imports,  in  sterling 
(except  that  imports  from  Australia  are  in  terms  of  Australian  currency),  was 
£18,407,824  for  the  1934  period  and  £15,724,264  for  the  1933  period,  an  increase 
of  £2,683,560  or  17-1  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  quoted  do  not 
include  the  imports  of  specie,  which  amounted  in  the  three  quarters  of  1931  to 
£1,142,000  as  against  £138,329  for  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1933.  Resolving 
the  value  of  imports  into  New  Zealand  currency,  it  is  found  thai  the  excess  oi 
exports  over  imports  was  approximately  £17,491,000  (N.Z.). 

EXPORTS 

The  United  Kingdom  was  bv  far  the  largest  purchaser  of  New  Zealand's 
exports,  being  credited  with  £32,196,721  for  the  nine  months  under  review  M 
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against  £27,164,045  for  the  1933  period;  expressed  in  terms  of  percentages,  the 
United  Kingdom  took  about  80-5  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  (86  per  cent  in 
the  1933  period).  Australia  was  the  second  largest  purchaser  with  £1,468,082 
(£1,019,633),  which  represents  3-7  per  cent  (2-6  per  cent).  France  took  New 
Zealand's  exports  to  the  value  of  £1,197,981  (£614,697),  or  3  per  cent  (2  per  cent). 
The  United  States  is  credited  with  £1,043,520  (£951,563),  or  2-6  per  cent  (3-1 
per  cent).  Germany  increased  her  purchases  somewhat,  and  is  credited  with 
£923,344  (£332,266),  or  2-3  per  cent  (1-1  per  cent).  Japan's  purchases  this  year 
were  valued  at  £802,881  (£287,700) ,  or  2  per  cent  (0-9  per  cent) .  Canada,  which 
in  the  nine  months  of  1933  occupied  fifth  position,  has  dropped  to  seventh,  being 
credited  with  £618,749  (£483,518),  or  1-5  per  cent  (1-5  per  cent). 

(Note. — All  the  values  quoted  in  the  above  section  on  exports  are  in  New 
Zealand  currency.) 

IMPORTS 

The  United  Kingdom  was,  as  usual,  the  outstanding  source  of  supply  for 
New  Zealand's  import  requirements.  The  value  of  imports  originating  in  that 
country  was  £9,039,662  for  the  three  quarters  of  1934,  as  against  £7,969,007  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  Thus  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  approxi- 
mately 49  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  the  nine  months  of  this  year  as  compared 
with  50-5  per  cent  in  the  relative  months  of  1933.  Australia  was  the  next  largest 
supplier  with  £2,238,443  (£1,850,584  in  the  1933  period) ;  these  values  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  Australian  currency,  and  when  resolved  into  sterling  amount 
to  approximately  9-8  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  for  both  periods.  The  United 
States  supplied  £2,053,521  (£1,745,626  in  the  1933  period),  or  about  11-1  per 
cent  (11-1  per  cent).  Canada  was  fourth  largest  supplier  with  £1,083,216  (£697,- 
303),  or  5-9  per  cent  (4-4  per  cent). 

Imports  from  Canada 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  Canadian  origin  during  the  three  quarters  under 
review  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  is  pleasing  to  report  a  growth,  not  only 
in  the  value  but  in  the  percentage  as  well.  Many  commodities  contributed  to 
the  increase,  the  foremost  being  automobiles,  tires,  iron  wire,  chassis  for  lorries, 
flour,  newsprint,  hosiery,  iron  and  steel  pipe,  Douglas  fir,  belts  and  belting,  rubber 
boots  and  shoes,  soap,  electric  batteries  and  cells,  and  electric  meters.  There 
were,  of  course,  decreases  noted  in  the  purchases  of  several  commodities,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  wheat,  tinware,  gumboots,  canned  fish,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  photographic  materials,  and  writing  paper. 

imports  from  canada  by  principal  classes,  january  to  september, 

1934  and  1933 

Specially  compiled  statistics  secured  through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Customs  Department  permits  a  summary  of  the  imports  from  Canada.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  values  quoted  refer  to  the  imports  for  the  nine 
months  ended  September  30,  1934,  with  comparative  values  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1933  being  shown  in  parentheses. 

Provisions  of  Animal  Origin.— -1934,  £33,770;  1933,  £35,392. 

The  principal  item  was  canned  fish  (including  salmon,  sardines,  and  pilchards) ;  the 
value  during  the  1934  period  was  £30,876  (£34,603) .  The  only  other  item  specified  was  sausage 
casings  and  skins,  £442  (£223),  while  provisions  n.e.i.  were  to  the  value  of  £2,452  (£566). 
Provisions  of  Vegetable  Origin.— 1934,  £96,614;   1933,  £88,868. 

Wheat  flour  was  the  outstanding  item  and  accounted  for  £64,094  (£48,421).  Purchases  of 
wheat  were  to  the  value  of  £21,613  (£30,415) ;  there  is  only  a  limited  market  for  wheat  or 
flour,  which  is  used  for  blending  with  the  softer  New  Zealand  flour,  and  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  as  the  imports  of  flour  expand  those  of  wheat  decrease.  Maizena  and  cornflour  amounted 
to  £6,284  (£5,322) ;  salt  to  £2,467  (£1,564) ;  and  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  spaghetti  to  £2.101 
(£2,631).  No  imports  of  apples  were  recorded  during  the  nine  months  of  this  year;  the 
value  for  the  1933  period  was  £515. 
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Beverages.— 1934,  £311;   1933;  nil. 

Chocolate  was  the  only  commodity  included,  and  this  is  understood  to  consist  wholly 
of  a  certain  chocolate  preparation  recently  introduced  to  this  market. 
Animal  Substances.— 1934,  £11,755;  1933,  £8,834. 

Green  and  sundried  furskins  was  the  one  item  of  this  class  imported. 
Vegetable  Substances.— 1934,  £3,391 ;  11933,  £2,160. 

Clover  seed  from  Canada  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £2,941  (£1,296),  and  starch  to  £450 
(£277).  No  imports  of  pulp  were  recorded  this  year;  for  the  relative  months  of  1933  the 
value  was  £587. 

Apparel— 1934,  £119,812;   1933,  £101,624. 

Hosiery  (consisting  almost  wholly  of  ladies'  full-fashioned  silk  hosiery)  came  from  Can- 
ada to  the  value  of  £46,053  (£34,177);  it  is  gratifying  to  note  this  increase  as  the  trade  in 
hosiery  has  for  years  been  a  valuable  one  for  the  Dominion.  Gumboots  were  to  the  value 
of  £35,257  (£42,444) ;  it  is  not  possible  to  compare  this  decline  with  the  total  imports  from 
all  sources  as  statistics  covering  these  are  not  available;  competition  has  been  very  keen 
during  recent  years,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  smaller  purchases  from  Canada  are  due  to 
decreased  total  imports  rather  than  to  a  loss  of  trade  to  other  countries.  Rubber-soled  boots 
and  shoes  were  valued  at  £15,695  (£10,076) ;  here  again  the  increase  is  very  gratifying,  although 
the  imports  are  still  well  below  the  level  of  a  few  years  ago;  competition  from  Japan  has 
been  very  severe  and  the  recovery  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  former  trade  is  noteworthy. 
Rubber  heels,  soles,  and  knobs  accounted  for  £8,567  (£3,384).  While  the  trade  in  leather 
boots  and  shoes  is  relatively  small,  the  value  was  £1,179  (£133),  and  thus  exhibited  a  large 
percentage  growth. 
Textiles.— 1934,  £9,637;  1933,  £4,684. 

Most  of  the  commodities  included  under  this  classification  came  from  Canada  in  increased 
quantities;   some  of  the  more  important  items  were:    drapery  n.e.i.,  £3,031  (£129);  floor 
coverings,  £2,331  (£720),  cotton,  canvas,  and  linen  piece-goods,  £1,493  (£2,301);  leather  cloth 
and  oil  baize,  £1,405  (£675)  ;  and  silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods,  £1,053  (£859). 
Manufactured  Fibres.— 1934,  £332;  1933,  nil. 

The  one  item  included  here  is  that  of  bags  of  jute,  hemp,  or  hessian;  the  trade  is  spas- 
modic and  represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  imports. 
Paints  and  Varnishes.— 1934,  £1,212;  1933,  £1,481. 

No  details  of  this  trade  are  available ;  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  very 
little  trade  being  done  by  Canada  in  ordinary  paints  and  varnishes,  as  the  market  is  weil 
catered  to  by  local  manufacturers  as  well  as  by  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Aus- 
tralia. Canadian  lacquers  and  special  varnishes  have  a  certain  share  of  the  market,  and 
recently  a  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  displayed  in  the  possibility  of  Canada  being  able 
to  supply  lacquers  of  the  cellulose  type. 

Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures.— 1934,  £107,092;  1933,  £50,280. 

It  is  seen  that  there  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  the  imports  of  Canadian 
commodities  of  this  class;  nearly  all  the  items  under  this  heading  have  contributed  to  the 
increase,  the  noteworthy  exception  being  tinware  and  tin  manufactures  n.e.i.,  which  were 
imported  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £7,927  during  the  nine  months  of  1933,  whereas  no 
imports  were  recorded  this  year.  Iron  wire  other  than  fencing  wire  was  the  largest  individual 
item  and  accounted  for  £31,103  (£2,304).  Iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubing  was  valued  at 
£20,315  (£12,841);  artificers'  tools  at  £13,086  (£7,750);  fencing  wire  at  £9,834  (£4,953);  elec- 
tric meters  at  £6,288  (£994) ;  and  hardware  n.e.i.  at  £5,636  (£3,175).  Although  no  imports  of 
iron  and  steel  bar,  bolt,  and  rod  were  recorded  for  the  1933  period,  the  value  this  year  was 
£4,477.  Bolts  and  nuts  amounted  to  £3,940  (£1,125),  copper  plate  and  sheet  to  £3,433  (£2,936), 
and  nails  and  tacks  to  £2,986. 
Machinery.— im,  £65,888;  1933,  £57,031. 

Here  again  a  fairly  satisfactory  growth  in  trade  is  noted.  Most  of  the  goods  included 
in  this  category  came  from  Canada  in  increasing  quantities.  The  largest  individual  item  is 
electrical  batteries  and  cells,  the  value  of  which  was  £23,048  (£17,407);  this  includes  both  dry 
and  storage  batteries  and  cells,  in  both  of  which  competition  has  been  very  keen.  Agricul- 
tural machinery  accounted  for  £9,220  (£12,132) ;  despite  this  decrease,  purchases  from  Canada 
are  still  substantial^  above  those  for  the  nine  months  of  1933  (£5,236) .  Spark  plugs  were  to 
the  value  of  £5,772  (£4,831).  With  respect  to  wireless  and  radio  equipment,  sets  mounted  in 
cabinets  amounted  to  £1,676  (£3,028) ;  other  wireless  apparatus  was  valued  at  £5,755  (nil) ; 
while  miscellaneous  apparatus,  not  specified,  for  wireless  telephony,  accounted  for  £2,765  in 
the  1933  returns,  no  imports  being  recorded  in  the  1934  period.  Electric  ranges  of  Canadian 
origin  were  valued  at  £4.030  (£3,028);  details  of  the  total  imports  are  not  available,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  not  possible  to  state  whether  or  not  Canada  retained  her  share  of  the  import 
trade.  Washing  machines  are  credited  with  £2,409  (£870) ;  this  trade  is  increasing ;  Cana- 
dian washing  machines  are  highly  regarded  in  New  Zealand,  and,  while  sales  during  the  years 
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of  the  depression  have  been  curtailed,  it  is  anticipated  that  with  the  advent  of  more  pros- 
perous times  a  still  further  increase  will  be  noted.   Insulators  and  fittings  therefor  amounted 
to  £1,665  (£2,796),  and  electric  motors  to  £1,415  (£570). 
India-rubber  and  Manufactures.— 1934,  £16,201;  1933,  £8.064. 

There  are  only  three  headings  under  this  classification,  all  of  which  have  shown  increases. 
Belts  and  belting  n.e.i.  were  valued  at  £10,068  (£4,231),  hose,  tubing,  and  piping  at  £3,309 
(£1,983),  and  other  items  at  £2,824  (£1,850). 

Leather  and  Manufactures.— 1934,  £2,747;   1933,  £713. 

The  returns  for  the  nine  months  of  1934  include  only  the  heading  of  leather  n.e.i.,  £2,747 
(£480) ;  during  the  same  period  of  1933  japanned  or  enamelled  leather  to  the  value  'of  £233 
was  imported. 

Timber.— 1934,  £13,708;  1933,  £5,630. 

While  the  total  imports  of  timber  have  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  level,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency towards  increased  purchases.    No  imports  of  sawn  dressed  timber  are  reported  for  the 
1934  period  (£25  in  1933) ;  rough  sawn  Douglas  fir  amounted  to  £11,533  (£4,798) ;  other  rough 
sawn  timber  to  £805  (£99);  and  laths  and  shingles  to  £1,370  (£426). 
Woodenware.— 1934,  £4,849;   1933,  £2,201. 

The  imports  of  handles  for  tools  from  Canada  were  well  maintained,  although  at  a  low 
level,  and  were  valued  at  £854  (£884).  The  purchases  of  furniture  and  cabinetware  were 
merely  nominal,  namely  £83  (£161),  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  veneers  and  plywood,  £56 
(£431).  Woodenware  and  turnery  n.e.i.  was  the  largest  item  and  accounted  for  £3,856  (£725). 
Earthenware  and  Glassware .—1934,  £1,898;  1933,  £1,750. 

Plaster  of  Paris  was  imported  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £801  (£479) ;  but  even  so, 
the  imports  are  considerably  below  what  may  be  regarded  as  normal,  owing  chiefly  to  price 
consideration  as  affected  by  exchange.  Unmounted  lenses  of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  £613 
(£704);  glass  bottles  (principally  miik  bottles)  at  £421  (£121),  and  plate  glass  at  £63  (£446). 
Paper.— 1934,  £229,369;  1933,  £208,406. 

Newsprint  has  long  been  an  important  item  in  the  imports  from  Canada  into  New  Zealand 
and  at  present  is  the  largest  individual  commodity,  the  value  for  the  nine  months  under 
review  being  £166,181  (£153,761) ;  the  total  imports  from  all  sources  during  the  three  quarters 
was  £184,622  (£195,637);  thus  Canada  supplied  approximately  90  per  cent  (77-5  per  cent)  of 
New  Zealand's  imports  during  the  period.  Printing  paper  other  than  newsprint  was  valued 
at  £11,292  (£8,727),  wrapping  paper  at  £19,225  (£18,214);  cardboard,  pasteboard,  and  similar 
boards  at  £15,027  (£12,367),  and  paperhangings  at  £7,268  (£3,052).  Writing  paper  showed  a 
decline  and  amounted  to  £2,114  (£4,968). 
Stationery.— 1934,  £3,577;  1933,  £3,094. 

The  purchases  of  Canadian  stationery  lines  remained  practically  unchanged.  Printed 
books  were  valued  at  £679  (£512) ;  handbills,  etc.,  at  £321  (£188) ;  printing  ink  at  £158  (£157) ; 
and  miscellaneous  manufactured  stationery  at  £2,419  (£2,237). 
Jewellery,  Timepieces,  etc.— 1934,  £7,394;  1933,  £3,568. 

The  trade  in  clocks,  watches,  and  fancy  goods  has  been  growing  slowly  and  is  as  yet 
only  a  minor  group ;  nevertheless  the  expansion  is  satisfactorv.    Clocks  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  £4,080  (£1,321),  and  watches  at  £2,052  (£1,325).  The  other  item  specified  was  fancy 
goods,  valued  at  £1,262  (£922). 
Scientific  Apparatus.— 1934,  £2,960;   1933,  £6,575. 

The  decrease  here  is  due  largely  to  the  decline  in  purchases  of  Canadian  photographic 
materials,  which  were  valued  at  £1,483  (£4,479).  The  only  other  item  was  surgeons',  opticians', 
and  dentists'  appliances,  £1,477  (£2,096). 
Drugs  and  Druggists'  Wares.— 1934,  £5,892;   1933,  £5,393. 

Sodium  chlorate  was  the  largest  commodity  of  this  class,  the  purchases  being  valued  at 
£1,967  (nil).   Other  items  were  calcium  carbide,  £1,477  (£2,096);  medicinal  preparations  and 
druggists'  sundries,  £1,027  (£2,116);   perfumery  and  toilet  preparations,  £793  (£832);  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  £628  (£333). 
Vehicles.-  1934,  £323,105;   1933,  £95,509. 

This  classification  is  the  most  important  from  the  point  of  value  in  the  returns  under 
review.  The  largest  item  was  rubber  tires,  which  were  valued  at  £148,625  (£64,013) ;  this 
substantial  increase  places  the  imports  of  tires  on  a  higher  level  than  for  some  years  past. 
Passenger  motor  vehicles,  other  than  buses,  accounted  for  £137,702  (£17,907) ;  here  also  the 
increase  is  very  large.  Chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses  amounted  to  £27,747 
(£6,436),  while  the  imports  of  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses  of  Canadian  origin  were  valued 
at  £2,268  (nil).  Chassis  for  passenger  cars  were  valued  at  £1,347  (£516),  and  parts  of  motor 
vehicles  at  £3,383  (£3,368). 
Miscellaneous.— 1934,  £21,702;   1933,  £7,772. 

Soap  was  the  principal  item  specified  under  this  classification  and  was  valued  at  £5.975 
(nil) ;  this  increase  is  due  to  fairly  substantial  shipments  of  certain  brands  which  formerly 
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came  from  Canada  but  have  latterly  been  imported  from  other  countries.  Roofing  materials 
were  valued  at  £1,168  (£875) ;  articles  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  New  Zealand  at  £1,073 
(£246);  brushes  and  brushware  at  £756  (£928),  "  other  items"  at  £12,730  (£5,723). 

The  expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  the  imports  of  Canadian  goods  is 
due  to  a  number  of  causes,  among  the  foremost  being  the  fairly  general  resump- 
tion of  overseas  purchasing  and  the  relative  stability  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
with  respect  to  sterling;  last  year  the  dollar  was  at  a  substantial  premium,  which 
definitely  operated  against  the  extension  of  Canadian  trade  with  New  Zealand. 
It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  purchases  from  Canada  will  continue  to 
increase. 

Further  details  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  are  available 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  secured  by 
interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  (quoting  file  No.  18806). 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(All  values  in  Straits  currency:  S$l  equals  59  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange) 

Singapore,  November  14,  1934. — Under  this  same  title  a  report  covering  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1934  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1597 
(September  8).  The  present  report  deals  with  conditions  from  the  end  of  June 
up  to  the  time  of  writing  and  with  trade  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  international  rubber  and  tin  restriction  schemes  appear  to  he  having 
the  desired  effect,  although  in  the  case  of  tin  there  is  considerable  opposition. 
The  principal  argument  of  the  opponents  is  that  the  International  Tin  Com- 
mittee are  endeavouring  to  hold  the  price  of  the  metal  to  a  level  that  is  not| 
economically  sound  either  for  the  producers  or  the  consumers.  However,  as  far 
as  British  Malaya  is  concerned  the  effects  of  both  schemes  to  date  appear  to  be 
beneficial,  judged  by  the  large  increase  in  the  income  of  the  country,  rising  wages, 
rents  and  living  costs,  and  improved  trade.  Recently  published  statements  of 
the  financial  position  of  three  of  the  political  units  comprising  British  Malaya 
show  that  estimated  deficits  have  been  turned  into  surpluses  during  the  present 
year.   The  situation  in  British  Malaya  at  the  present  time  is  most  encouraging. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  total  trade  of  British  Malaya  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present 
year  was  $759,714,000  as  against  $555,239,000  in  the  same  period  of  1933.  The 
trade  for  the  whole  year  1933  was  only  $5,000,000  more  than  the  total  for  the 
present  year  at  the  end  of  September.  Imports  for  the  first  nine  months  were 
$346,310,000— a  monthly  average  of  $39,590,000  as  compared  with  $266,729,000 
in  the  same  period  of  1933,  a  monthly  average  of  $29,636,000.  Exports  in  the 
same  period  were  $413,404,000 — a  monthly  average  of  $45,934,000  as  compared 
with  $288,510,000  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1933,  a  monthly  average  of 
$32,056,000. 

EXPORT  COMMODITY  PRICES 

The  monthly  average  of  export  commodity  prices  at  the  end  of  September 
showed  a  further  increase  to  70-2  as  against  52-5  in  January,  the  yearly  aver- 
age for  1933  of  45-2  and  for  1932  of  37-4.  This  improvement  in  the  indices  is 
despite  lower  prices  in  the  month  of  September  than  the  1933  average  for  the 
following  commodities:  arecanuts,  copra,  cocoanut  oil,  palm  oil,  rattans, 
rice,  sago  flour,  and  tapioca.  Prices  for  damar,  pepper,  rubber,  tea  and  tin  were 
higher,  while  those  for  coffee  beans,  gambier.  and  pineapples  showed  no  change 
as  compared  with  the  1933  average. 
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RUBBER 

The-  price  of  rubber  held  steady  and  during  the  month  of  September  aver- 
aged Straits  25  cents  per  pound  as  against  14  cents  in  January,  an  average  of 
10  cents  in  1933,  and  an  average  of  only  7  cents  in  1932.  Exports  in  the  first 
nine  months  totalled  519,601  tons  against  400,232  in  the  same  period  of  1933. 
From  these  totals  must  be  deducted  re-exported  rubber  coming  from  Nether- 
lands India  and  other  surrounding  countries.  Imports  from  these  sources  into 
British  Malaya  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  totalled  177,443 
tons.  After  deducting  these  supplies,  it  is  found  that  British  Malaya  is  well 
within  her  1934  quota  of  504,000  tons  set  by  the  International  Agreement  which 
came  into  effect  in  June  of  this  year. 

Of  the  total  rubber  exports,  the  United  States  continues  to  take  over  50  per 
cent.  For  example,  of  the  exports  totalling  61,051  tons  in  September,  the  coun- 
tries of  destination  were  as  follows:  United  States,  22,214  tons;  United  King- 
dom, 18,162  tons;  Europe,  9,236  tons;  British  possessions,  4,638  tons;  Japan, 
5,897  tons.  Canada  is  a  fairly  large  purchaser  of  British  Malayan  rubber,  but 
unfortunately  the  quantity  is  not  shown  in  statistics  since  most  of  Canada's 
purchases  are  made  through  the  United  States. 

The  total  acreage  planted  with  rubber  in  January,  1934,  was  3,134,798 
acres.  Of  this,  only  1,570,052  were  tappable,  and  of  this  tappable  area  16-5 
per  cent  was  wholly  or  partly  out  of  production  at  the  end  of  September  as  com- 
pared with  19-9  per  cent  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  rubber  industry  in  British  Malaya  is  steadily  approaching  prosperity 
and  security  as  prices  grow  firmer  and  production  and  consumption  assume  a 
more  normal  balance. 

TIN 

The  price  of  tin  in  September  was  S$l  13.59  per  picul  (133^  pounds)  on  the 
local  market  as  compared  with  an  average  of  $99.96  in  1933  and  $69.75  in  1932. 
Total  exports  of  tin  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  were  37,403 
tons  against  41,185  in  the  same  period  of  1933.  The  September  figures  are  indi- 
cative of  the  customary  destinations  of  these  exports.  Total  exports  in  Septem- 
ber were  4,253  tons,  which  were  exported  as  follows:  United  States,  2,756  tons; 
Europe,  795  tons;  United  Kingdom,  245  tons;  British  possessions,  231  tons; 
Japan,  176  tons. 

As  in  the  case  of  rubber,  the  grand  total  of  exports  of  tin  from  British 
Malaya  includes  a  considerable  quantity  of  re-exports  of  metal  imported  in  the 
form  of  ore  for  smelting  from  surrounding  countries.  The  total  domestic  exports 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  were  27,330  tons  against  18,743 
tons  in  the  same  period  of  1933.  British  Malaya's  quota  under  the  restriction 
scheme  is  33,090  tons  for  the  year,  and  judged  by  the  return  of  exports  to  date 
this  quota  will  be  filled. 

In  July  legislation  was  put  into  effect  in  British  Malaya  to  enforce  the 
workings  of  the  Buffer  Pool,  details  of  which  appeared  in  an  earlier  issue  of  this 
journal  (see  No.  1597,  September  8). 

As  from  October  1,  quotas  under  the  restriction  scheme  were  reduced  10 
per  cent  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  purchasing  and  the  resulting  increase  in 
visible  stocks. 

During  the  quarter  an  advisory  panel  of  the  chief  consuming  interests  was 
formed  by  the  International  Tin  Committee.  It  is  expected  that  this  body  will 
help  to  check  any  attempts  to  raise  prices  to  prohibitive  levels,  and  the  practice 
should  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  better  feeling  between  the  producers  and 
consumers. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  tin  restriction  scheme  is  not  being  accepted  without 
opposition.  It  is  recognized  that  control  has  succeeded  in  increasing  the  price 
of  tin  to  a  level  where  dredging  companies  can  make  a  good  profit,  and  it  has 
cleared  surplus  stocks;  but  in  seeking  to  enforce  an  artificially  high  price  it  is 
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claimed  by  the  opponents  of  the  scheme  that  it  is  defeating  its  own  object  by 
stifling  the  world  demand'  and  inducing  manufacturers  to  seek  substitutes. 

VEGETABLE  OILS 

Because  of  the  continued  decline  in  the  prices  of  locally  produced  vege- 
table oils,  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  of  the  local  government  is  con- 
ducting investigations  into  the  state  of  the  industry.  Over-production  has  been 
depressing  prices,  and  it  has  been  recommended  that  further  planting  on  cocoa- 
nut  and  oil  palm  estates  be  avoided.  The  price  of  cocoanut  oil  in  September 
was  $4.50  per  picul  against  $5  in  January  this  year,  the  yearly  average  of  $7.33 
in  1933,  and  of  $10.04  in  1932.  The  price  of  palm  oil  in  September  was  $70.44 
per  ton  against  $110.06  in  January,  the  yearlv  average  of  $114.87  in  1933,  and 
of  $144.14  in  1932.  The  price  of  this  commodity  was  $273.56  a  ton  in  1929, 
and  its  fall  in  price  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  drastic  of  any  of  the  domestic 
products.  The  fact  that  it  continues  to  decline  even  when  conditions  are  other- 
wise improving  has  given  rise  to  concern. 

GENERAL 

The  comprehensive  report  of  the  Straits  Settlements  Trade  Commission, 
which  had  been  conducting  its  investigations  for  almost  two  years,  was  published 
in  July.  In  that  document  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  severity  of  Japanese 
competition ;  but  having  in  mind  the  traditional  entrepot  trade  of  the  colony  and 
particularly  of  the  city  of  -Singapore,  the  subject  is  handled  with  circumspec- 
tion. One  recommendation  was  the  adoption  of  a  customs  union  for  the  whole  of 
British  Malaya,  including  the  Straits  Settlements  ports  of  Penang  and  Malacca 
but  excluding  the  city  of  Singapore. 

To  solve  the  long-standing  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments and  the  other  parts  of  British  Malaya,  Sir  Basil  Blackett  was  appointed 
to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  currency  of  the  country  and  his 
report  was  made  public  in  July.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Straits  Settlements 
Government  has  been  the  sole  issuer  of  the  currency  used  in  British  Malaya, 
and  as  a  result  all  the  profits  have  accrued  to  this  one  government.  These  profits 
in  the  years  from  1925  to  1932  were  S$49,000,000.  The  claims  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States  and  the  several  Unfederated  Malay  States  were  in  part  sustained 
by  the  report,  but  of  a  surplus  totalling  S$21,594,779  the  Straits  Settlements 
Government  will  be  permitted  to  transfer  $21,500,000  to  its  revenue  as  a  final 
settlement  for  services  rendered  over  the  years.  The  balance  will  be  transferred 
to  a  new  currency  guarantee  fund,  and  in  future  the  Currency  Commission  is  to 
be  a  combined  representation  of  each  of  the  Malayan  governments.  The  respon- 
sibility for  the  guarantee  fund  and  the  profits  on  its  operation  will  be  divided 
between  the  Governments  pro  rata  as  follows:  Straits  Settlements,  37  per  cent; 
Federated  Malay  States,  37  per  cent;  Unfederated  Malay  States,  26  per  cent. 
The  value  of  the  currency  will  be  unchanged,  and  as  far  as  the  general  public 
is  concerned,  except  for  a  slight  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  paper 
money  and  the  presence  of  more  coinage  in  circulation,  the  change  in  admin- 
istration will  be  unnoticed.  The  new  Currency  Commission  is  beginning  with 
reserves  15  per  cent  in  excess  of  liabilities. 

Plans  were  announced  by  the  Singapore  Harbour  Board  in  September  for 
a  large  extension  to  the  wharfing  facilities  of  this  port,  the  work  to  occupy 
four  years.  The  only  opening  that  would  appear  likely  for  Canadian  products 
is  timber. 

The  Public  Works  Department  announce  that  the  civil  aerodrome  in 
Singapore,  which  is  being  built  to  accommodate  both  land  and  seaplanes  at  » 
total  cost  of  S$6,250,000,  will  be  completed  in  1935. 

With  the  improved  condition  of  the  tin  and  rubber  industries  there  hae 
been  a  shortage  of  labour  in  British  Malaya,  and  the  Government  has  had  to 
take  steps  to  increase  the  immigration  quotas  for  Chinese  and  Indian  coolies. 
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In  line  with  the  policy  for  diversifying  agricultural  production  in  Malaya, 
there  has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  enforce  the  proper  use  of  land  for  rice 
cultivation.  This  act  implements  similar  enactments  in  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  and  tends  to  impose  uniformity  in  this  respect  throughout  British 
Malaya. 

The  textile  quotas  which  came  into  operation  during  July  have  already 
had  some  effect.  The  total  value  of  imports  under  the  heading  "  cotton  yarn 
and  manufactures  "  was  S$l,607,513  against  $1,847,894  in  the  month  of  August. 
Japan's  share  of  the  August  total  was  $845,603,  in  September  it  had  fallen  to 
$520,912.  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  an 
increase  in  September  over  August. 

Two  new  shipping  services  were  announced  during  the  third  quarter  of 
the  year;  the  first  is  being  operated  by  the  Kokusai  Kisen  Kaisha.  There  will 
be  six  fast  motor  ships  on  the  line  which  will  operate  between  Singapore  and 
New  York  via  Panama.  The  ships  are  specially  designed  to  carry  rubber,  tin, 
cocoanut  oil  and  other  British  Malayan  products  and  are  scheduled  to  run 
from  Singapore  to  New  York  in  thirty-eight  days.  The  first  sailing  was  from 
Singapore  early  in  September.  The  second  service  is  being  offered  by  the 
Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Steamship  Co.  from  the  port  of  Montreal  in  summer,  and 
from  Saint  John,  N.B.,  in  winter,  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  Manila,  Hongkong, 
Shanghai,  and  Dalny.  It  offers  possibilities  for  exporters  in  Eastern  Canada 
who  are  interested  in  this  territory  since  there  are  ample  transhipment  facilities 
at  the  port  of  Hongkong. 

As  from  October  1  a  beginning  has  been  made  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  local  pineapple  industry  which  was  reported 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1597  (September  8).  It  is  expected 
that  the  enforcement  will  not  be  complete  until  another  eighteen  months  have 
elapsed. 

PROSPECTS 

The  statistics  furnish  evidence  of  a  continued  return  to  prosperous  times  in 
British  Malaya,  and  this  was  more  strikingly  demonstrated  during  the  course 
of  a  tour  through  British  Malaya  in  September  last.  Importers  are  displaying 
an  active  desire  to  buy  and  are  interested  in  offers  from  Canada.  This  is  true 
particularly  in  the  Federated  Malay  States  where  there  are  British  preferential 
tariffs  over  a  fairly  wide  range  of  commodities.  Canadian  exporters  who  feel 
that  they  have  products  to  offer  that  will  find  a  market  in  this  country  are 
asked  to  provide  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  with  full  particulars  and 
samples  so  that  the  market  prospects  may  be  investigated. 

ITALIAN  WHEAT  SITUATION 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  DOMESTIC  SUPPLY 

Milan,  November  26,  1934. — The  total  annual  consumption  of  wheat  in 
Italy  is  estimated  at  72,000,000  quintals  (264,456,000  bushels) ;  an  additional 
5,000,000  quintals  is  required  for  seeding.  Domestic  production  therefore,  in  order 
to  satisfy  total  requirements,  must  amount  to  about  77,000,000  quintals  (282,- 
821,000  bushels).   Any  shortage  has  to  be  supplied  by  importation. 

To  obviate  heavy  imports  in  recent  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Government  since  1926  to  encourage  by  every  means  possible  the  local  produc- 
tion of  wheat,  with  the  result  that  in  1933  a  total  of  297,524,754  bushels  wore 
harvested  in  Italy  as  compared  with  271,821,000  for  Canada.  This  policy  lias 
had  a  decided  effect  upon  domestic  production  and  also  on  importations  from  the 
Dominion. 

The  soil  throughout  the  Italian  Peninsula  varies  greatly,  as  do  also  the 
varieties  of  wheat  that  are  grown.     Durum  wheats  arc  produced  almost 
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exclusively  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy  and  on  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Sicily,  the  most  productive  areas  being  in  Sicily.  Bread  wheats  are  produced 
in  all  the  Italian  provinces,  but  the  area  of  greatest  productivity  is  the  Po  River 
valley  in  Northern  Italy.  The  majority  of  the  durum  wheat  varieties  are  of 
the  amber-coloured  kernel  type.  Red  kernel  varieties  of  durum  are  not  exten- 
sively grown,  nor  are  they  favoured  by  the  trade.  The  principal  varieties  of 
soft  wheat  produced  in  Italy  include  Mentana,  Villa  Glori,  Damiano  Chiesa, 
Ardito,  Gentilrosso,  Cologna,  and  Rieti.  Among  the  hard  wheats  the  following 
are  the  most  important:  Porto  Empedocle,  Trapani,  Licata,  Sassari,  Cagliari, 
Alghero,  Crotone,  and  Saragolla. 

The  Italian  climate  is  not  well  adapted  to  wheat  growing,  and  in  addition 
the  soil  has  deteriorated  in  quality.  The  two  principal  Italian  Experimental 
Stations,  in  an  effort  to  improve  Italian  soils  and  wheats,  have  long  been  occu- 
pied in  developing  suitable  early-ripening  varieties,  such  as  the  Villa  Glori,  in 
order  to  avoid  "  blast,"  and  in  selecting  a  suitable  crop  for  planting  during  the 
same  year  on  the  same  land  after  the  wheat  crop  has  been  harvested.  "  Blast  " 
is  a  disease  which  affects  Italian  wheat,  particularly  that  grown  in  the  southern 
districts,  and  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  sun's  heat  early  in  the  season.  The 
advantage  of  an  early-ripening  wheat  is  that  it  is  sufficiently  mature  to  with- 
stand the  suddenly  increased  heat  of  the  sun  in  May.  Under  these  conditions 
the  kernels  of  later  maturing  wheats  become  shrivelled  and  stunted.  The  effort 
of  the  Italian  Experimental  Stations  to  develop  early-ripening  varieties  has  been 
an  important  factor  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  Government's  policy. 

The  fact  that  Italy  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  46  per  cent  of 
the  workers  deriving  a  living  from  the  soil,  likewise  assisted  in  furthering  the 
plan  of  the  Government  to  increase  the  production  of  wheat. 

The  question  of  the  mechanization  of  Italian  agriculture  with  costly  har- 
vesting and  thrashing  machines  has  not  been  important.  Hand  labour  is  used 
where  possible  to  relieve  the  unemployment  situation.  Local  consorzios  provide 
machines  on  loan  in  their  respective  areas.  Domestic  production  of  wheat  in 
1925,  the  year  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  new  Government  plan,  and  for 
each  of  the  years  1931  to  1934  inclusive,  was  as  follows  in  bushels:  1925,  240,- 
757,804;  1931,  244,327,960;  1932,  276,819,318;  1933,  297,524,754;  and  1934, 
232,602,642. 

The  unit  of  production,  which  rose  in  1933  to  16  quintals  per  hectare,  or 
23-76  bushels  per  acre,  has  fallen  this  year  to  12-8  quintals  per  hectare,  or  19-03 
bushels  per  acre. 

One  of  the  problems  in  connection  with  increasing  local  production  has  been 
the  maintenance  of  a  steady  flow  of  wheat  to  the  market  for  milling,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  fair  price  to  the  producers.  To  this  end  it  was  found  necessary  to 
build  elevators  and  to  create  a  system  of  credits  so  that  the  farmer  could  carry 
on  until  his  wheat  was  disposed  of.  Special  officials  have  charge  of  collecting 
these  national  stocks  of  wheat  and  of  purchasing  national  wheat  at  the  futures 
sales  market  at  Milan.  The  Government  has  guaranteed  to  the  collecting  agen- 
cies the  price  advanced  by  them  to  the  farmers.  Further,  it  has  compelled  the 
millers  to  grind  a  certain  percentage  of  wheat  from  the  collective  stocks.  The 
price  at  which  Italian  millers  are  obliged  to  buy  this  wheat  is  based  upon  the 
average  cost  price  plus  interest  and  expenses  for  warehousing  it  up  to  the  day 
of  its  withdrawal,  which  works  out  to  about  15  lire  per  quintal  above  the  currenl 
market  price. 

The  total  stocks  of  wheat  in  store  in  the  country  following  the  last  harvest, 
including  8,000,000  quintals  (29,384,000  bushels)  of  collective  stocks,  was 
10,000,000  quintals  or  36,730,000  bushels.  The  1934  Italian  wheat  crop  has  pro- 
duced 232,602,642  bushels.  Total  consumption,  including  seeding  requirements, 
as  mentioned  above,  is  estimated  at  77,000,000  quintals  or  282,821,000  bushels, 
consequently  importations  for  the  current  year  will  approximate  4,000,000  quin- 
tals or  14,692,000  bushels.  A  certain  amount  of  wheat  temporarily  imported  into 
the  country  to  be  re-exported  as  flour  is  not  included  in  the  above  estimate. 
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RESTRICTIONS  ON  WHEAT  TRADE 

The  two  main  factors  restricting  foreign  imports  of  wheat  into  Italy  are  the 
high  import  duties  and  the  foreign  wheat-mixing  law.  The  cost  of  production 
in  Italy  being  higher  than  in  foreign  wheat-producing  countries,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  protect  the  producers  and  restrict  imports,  increased  and  re- 
increased  the  duty.  From  7-5  gold  lire  per  100  kilos  (39-4  cents  Canadian  per 
bushel)  in  1928  the  duty  was  increased  yearly  until  in  1931  it  amounted  to  75 
paper  lire  ($1.07). 

Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  Canadian  dollar,  the  Italian  duty  of  75 
lire  per  quintal  when  converted  into  Canadian  dollars  at  current  rate  of  exchange 
amounts  to  $1.73  per  bushel.  This  duty  must  be  added  to  the  Canadian  c.i.f. 
price  per  bushel  of  wheat  delivered  at  Genoa  to  obtain  the  cost  in  terms  of 
Canadian  currency  of  a  bushel  of  wheat.  The  resulting  figure  does  not  include 
the  statistical  and  receipt  taxes,  amounting  to  one-half  Canadian  cent  per  bushel, 
which  are  paid  by  the  importing  firm. 

In  order  to  increase  further  the  consumption  of  domestic  wheat,  a  wheat- 
mixing  law  was  enacted,  by  which  local  millers  are  obligated  to  grind  an  increas- 
ing percentage  of  home-grown  wheat.  By  an  order  of  June  10,  1931,  the  required 
percentage  of  Italian  wheat  was  fixed  at  95.  Later  in  the  year  it  was  found 
necessary  to  fix  separate  wheat-mixing  percentages  for  hard  and  soft  wheats 
respectively,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  domestic  Italian  hard  wheat 
position  was  not  so  strong  as  that  of  the  soft.  Various  changes  have  since  been 
made  in  the  wheat-mixing  law,  and,  following  the  bumper  crop  of  1933,  millers 
were  compelled  to  grind  99  per  cent  of  both  soft  and  hard  domestic  wheats. 
This  percentage  will  probably  be  readjusted  in  accordance  with  the  present  har- 
vest, which  is  smaller  than  that  of  last  year. 

WAGES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOUR 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  definite  figures  in  regard  to  wages  for  agricultural 
labour,  because  those  employed  in  the  industry  under  the  Mezzadria  system 
share  in  the  crop  returns  and  are  allowed  other  concessions.  The  average  wage 
per  hour  for  farm  labourers  during  the  complete  years  1931,  1932,  and  1933 
were  approximately  6-83,  6-95,  and  9-28  cents  Canadian  respectively.  The 
increases  indicated  by  these  figures  are  entirely  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  value 
of  the  Canadian  dollar,  the  corresponding  rates  in  Italian  currency  being  1-30, 
1-18,  and  1-16  lire  per  hour. 

As  previously  stated,  46  per  cent  of  the  labourers  of  Italy  live  on  the  land ; 
there  is  no  shortage  of  labour  for  harvesting.  The  well-to-do  farmers  are  in  the 
position  of  occupied  ownership;  the  peasants  generally  live  in  villages  near  the 
land.  The  total  number  of  farm  employees  in  Italy  is  estimated  at  2,800,000. 

MILLING  PRODUCTION 

Italian  mills  grind  approximately  72,000,000  quintals  (264,240,000  bushels) 
of  wheat  per  year,  or  about  230,000  quintals  (844.100  bushels)  per  day.  There 
are  23,613  mills  in  the  country,  of  which  approximately  45  per  cent  are  small 
one-man  concerns.  The  maximum  capacity  of  the  largest  mills  is  about  5,000 
quintals  (18,350  bushels)  per  day.  Only  a  certain  number  of  mills,  principally 
on  the  coast,  mix  foreign  and  domestic  wheats  in  the  proportions  allowed  by  the 
Government  regulations. 

PRICE  INDEXES 

The  average  prices  paid  to  wheat  producers  during  the  month  of  August 
in  the  following  years  were  as  follows  in  lire  per  quintal  (220  pounds) :  hard 
wheat^l930,  133  lire;  1931,113;  1932,112;  1933,99;  1934,95;  soft  wheat— 
1930,127;  1931,96;  1932,101;  1933,89;  1934,  85  lire. 
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Because  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Canadian  dollar,  equivalent  quotations 
would  indicate  increases  in  price  instead  of  decreases.  Thus  the  cost  of  hard 
wheat  per  bushel  was  $1.91  in  1930;  converted  into  Canadian  currency  at  the 
present  depreciated  rate  it  would  be  $2.17. 

HIGH  QUALITY  OF  CANADIAN  WHEAT 

Canadian  wheat  has  always  been  highly  regarded  by  Italian  millers,  the 
Manitoba  varieties  being  preferred  to  others  on  account  of  their  suitability  for 
blending  purposes.  The  price,  however,  is  high  as  compared  with  those  of  com- 
peting products,  chief  among  which  are  those  of  Argentina  and  France.  On 
account  of  the  greater  gluten  content  of  Canadian  wheat,  Italian  millers  are  will- 
ing to  pay  a  higher  price  for  it.  When  the  spread  between  the  price  of  Canadian 
and  of  other  foreign  wheats  becomes  too  great,  Italian  millers  turn  to  other 
sources  of  supply.  Provided  surplus  crops  are  available,  these  are  Russia  and 
Hungary.  The  position  to-day  of  Russian  wheat  on  the  Italian  market  is  obscure. 

Canada  is  in  a  particularly  strong  position  as  a  supplier  of  durum  wheat 
for  blending.  While  the  Italian  durums  are  usually  of  good  semolina  extraction 
value,  they  are  somewhat  deficient  in  gluten  quality,  in  which  the  Canadian 
durums  are  so  strong.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  domestic 
durum  crop  is  of  sufficient  gluten  strength  without  the  admixture  of  stronger 
foreign  durums.  Canadian  durums,  particularly  the  amber  variety,  rank  highest 
among  the  year's  offerings  and  always  command  the  best  price.  The  enormous 
consumption  of  alimentary  pastes  in  Italy  (25  kilos  per  head  per  annum)  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  the  market  for  this  variety  of  Canadian  wheat. 


CORPORATIVE   STATE  MOVEMENT  IN  PORTUGAL 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  November  5,  1934. — Portugal  by  a  plebiscite  in  1933  adopted  a  new 
constitution.  There  is  no  universal  suffrage  in  that  country;  only  heads  of 
families  are  allowed  to  vote.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  who  is  elected  by 
direct  suffrage  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  is  responsible  only  to  the  nation.  Min- 
isters are  appointed  by  him,  and  are  responsible  to  him  alone.  A  National 
Assembly  gives  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  Government,  which  it  has  no  power 
to  overthrow.  The  first  part  of  the  constitution  defines  the  citizen  and  also  the 
family  on  which  "  association  "  the  whole  structure  is  founded  and  which  has 
a  vote  for  the  parish  council.  The  parish  council  in  turn  has  a  corporate  vote 
for  the  commune  (municipal  bodies),  the  commune  a  vote  for  the  provincial 
council,  and  the  provincial  council  for  the  National  Assembly.  All  these  units 
are  defined  as  corporations  in  their  political,  administrative,  social  and  eco- 
nomic aspect.  The  head  of  the  State  is  the  President  of  the  Republic,  elected 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  heads  of  families  in  an  election  conducted  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  With  the  advice  of  his  Ministers  he  can  convoke  or  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  transform  it  into  a  Constituent  Assembly  to  effect  any  change 
in  the  Constitution,  promulgate  laws,  and  direct  foreign  policy.  A  Council  of 
State  to  advise  the  President  consists  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Presidents 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Procurator  General, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Administration,  and  five 
eminent  public  men  who  are  life  members  elected  by  the  President.  The  National 
Assembly  consists  of  ninety  privileged  members  elected  for  four  years,  half  by 
the  corporations  and  half  by  direct  vote  under  an  electoral  law.  It  is  to  be  in 
session  for  three  months  in  each  year.  There  is  also  to  be  a  Chamber  of  Cor- 
porations consisting  of  privileged  representatives  of  administrative,  moral,  cul- 
tural and  economic  interests,  which  will  be  convoked  for  special  sessions  while 
the  Assembly  is  in  being. 
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The  Statute  of  National  Labour  and  its  complementary  legislation,  enacted 
in  1933,  is  the  first  step  towards  corporative  organization  in  Portugal.  It 
defines  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  labour  so  far  as  is  required  in  the 
national  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  lays  down  that  individual  enterprise  is 
the  normal  condition,  and  state  enterprise  the  exceptional,  because  it  penalizes 
economic  activity  for  political  reasons.  Property,  capital  and  labour  are  to  be 
regulated  within  the  framework  of  the  State;  there  is  to  be  provision  for  an 
obligatory  weekly  day  of  rest  and  an  annual  holiday  on  full  pay;  for  the  super- 
vision of  home  industries,  interruption  or  loss  of  work,  health  insurance,  guilds 
of  employers,  and  national  syndicates  of  employed  with  special  regulations  for 
State  enterprises,  for  a  new  organization  of  the  rural  population  in  benevolent 
societies,  and  for  a  special  tribunal  for  labour  questions.  Another  decree  estab- 
lishes the  so-called  gremios  (or  guilds).  These  trade  bodies  provide  for  the 
corporative  organization  of  private  enterprise,  which  differs  from  the  corpora- 
tive organization  of  the  various  industries  in  that  the  former  is  realized  by  means 
of  the  grouping  of  private  firms  and  companies  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
activity  in  the  realm  of  commerce,  industry  or  agriculture,  whereas  the  latter 
varies  according  to  the  special  demands  of  each  branch  of  activity.  The  gremios 
are  obliged  to  exert  their  activity  on  a  purely  national  plan  and  to  subordinate 
their  own  interests  to  those  of  the  national  economy.  A  third  decree  provides  for 
the  organization  of  the  whole  body  of  workers  in  national  trade  unions  or  syn- 
dicates on  a  basis  of  professions  and  trades  (in  the  case  of  those  working  for  an 
employer)  with  local  branches  in  every  centre  of  importance,  and  in  that  of  the 
independent  professions  in  a  single  national  syndicate;  the  medical  and  legal 
professions  are  specially  defined.  The  State  will  only  recognize  for  each  cate- 
gory a  single  syndicate  in  whose  hands  will  be  placed  under  State  supervision 
the  drawing  up  of  the  forms  of  contracts,  the  maintenance  of  insurance  societies, 
employment  agencies  and  technical  schools.  The  syndicates  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  into  international  relations  with  other  bodies.  A  fourth  decree  provides 
for  the  setting  up  of  "  houses  of  people,"  whose  functions  are  the  creation  of 
various  institutions  intended  to  aid  and  protect  their  members  in  case  of  illness, 
unemployment,  incapacity  for  work,  and  old  age.  They  are  to  assist  the  workers 
in  their  sports  and  recreations,  and  are  to  be  a  channel  of  approach  to  the  local 
authorities  in  such  matters  as  road-making,  water  supply  and  other  needs  of  the 
community.  A  comprehensive  scheme  of  housing  has  been  introduced  by  a  fifth 
decree;  75  per  cent  of  the  houses  built  are  to  be  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
families  recommended  by  the  trade  syndicates.  A  special  institution  for  the 
co-ordination  of  labour  and  welfare  interests  to  replace  the  present  Institute  of 
Social  Insurance  is  also  to  be  created. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SIAM 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  are  in  ticals;  one  tical  or  baht  equals  45  cents  Canadian  at  present  rate  of 

exchange) 

Singapore,  November  14,  1934. — The  political  situation  in  Siam  again 
became  troubled  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year  and  culminate;  1  in  the 
resignation  of  the  Government  in  September  over  the  question  of  ratifying  the 
International  Rubber  Restriction  Scheme.  A  political  event  of  even  greater 
importance  occurred  in  October  when  the  King,  who  is  at  present  in  England, 
threatened  to  abdicate  unless  the  Legislature  agreed  to  permit  him  to  exercise 
his  royal  prerogative  with  regard  to  the  death  sentence. 

The  total  trade  of  Siam  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present  year  is 
estimated  at  188,462,799  ticals,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  figure  for  the 
same  period  of  1933.    Imports  totalled  69,764,422  ticals  as  compared  with 
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74,260,139  ticals  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  1933.  Exports  in  the  same  period 
were  118,698,377  ticals  as  compared  with  110,923,862  ticals. 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  is  due  partly  to  the  reduced  income 
of  the  country  in  recent  years,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  lower-priced  goods  from 
Japan  are  enjoying  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  market.  In  the  year  (end- 
ing March  31)  1931,  Japan's  share  of  the  market  was  7  per  cent;  in  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1934,  it  was  19-4  per  cent.  As  showing  the  interest  taken  in 
the  market,  a  delegation  of  Japanese  merchants  representing  the  spinners'  asso- 
ciation and  similar  piece-goods  interests  visited  Siam  recently. 

The  slight  increase  in  the  exports  of  Siam  results  from  an  improvement  in 
the  price  of  rice  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  and  from  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  teak.  These  two  commodities  are  the  main  sources 
of  the  national  wealth. 

While  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  rice  industry 
during  August  and  September,  the  future  for  this  major  product  is  by  no  means 
assured.  Import  restrictions  in  some  of  the  best  markets — Java,  Japan,  and 
India — tend  to  overstock  the  market  and  depress  prices.  As  an  indication  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  income  from  rice  has  dropped,  the  average  price  of  rice 
in  June,  1932,  when  Siamese  currency  went  off  the  gold  standard  and  was  linked 
with  sterling,  was  51-75  ticals  per  ton;  on  the  basis  of  the  depreciated  currency 
which  resulted,  the  price  rose  to  61-86  ticals  per  ton.  Prior  to  this,  in  1927-28, 
the  average  price  had  been  over  118  ticals  per  ton.  The  price  in  May  this  year 
was  41-96  ticals  per  ton,  and  in  September  it  had  reached  50-43  ticals.  This 
shrinkage  in  the  value  has  been  partially  compensated  for  by  greatly  increased 
production,  but  even  then  the  income  of  the  country  has  been  seriously  reduced. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  of  Siam  is  working  on  a  scheme  to  establish 
standard  qualities  for  rice  and  pepper  in  order  to  enhance  the  reputation  of 
these  products  in  world  markets  and  to  ensure  highest  prices.  The  draft  act 
with  respect  to  pepper  was  introduced  in  August. 

It  was  confidently  expected  by  all  the  other  signatory  countries  to  the 
International  Rubber  Restriction  Scheme  that  Siam  would  accept  the  agreement 
readily,  and  it  had  even  been  announced  that  her  official  support  had  been  given. 
However,  when  the  legislation  came  before  the  Siamese  Assembly  opposition 
was  expressed  by  the  members  from  rubber  producing  areas,  who  argued  that 
the  annual  quota  of  15,000  tons  to  be  assigned  to  Siam  was  entirely  inadequate, 
since  revised  estimates  of  the  potential  production  had  brought  her  volume  up 
to  at  least  20,000  tons;  the  export  figures  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year 
totalled  12,000  tons.  The  crisis  which  resulted  from  the  vote  on  this  measure 
caused  the  Government  to  resign.  It  is  expected  that  a  new  offer  will  be  made 
to  Siam  in  order  to  obtain  her  support  for  the  scheme.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, Sianvs  relatively  small  tonnage  will  not  influence  prices  to  any  greal  extent, 
but  the  sponsors  of  the  scheme  take  the  position  that  Siam  as  a  rubber  produce  r 
should  subscribe  on  principle. 

In  September  it  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  a  supplementary  budget 
in  order  to  meet  unusual  expenditures.  The  money  so  voted  will  be  used  in  pari 
to  meet  the  salaries  of  the  clerical  staff,  which  has  been  enlarged  during  the  year, 
and  expenditures  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  paper  mill  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  pledged  itself  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent. 

Currency  in  circulation  in  Siam  at  the  end  of  September  totalled  121,432,- 
498  ticals,  an  increase  of  143,000  ticals  over  January.  The  reserve,  mainly  in 
the  form  of  sterling  securities,  against  this  currency  stood  at  141.311,498  ticals 
In  September. 
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SECOND  JAPANESE  RICE  CROP  FORECAST 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  November  18,  1934. — Japan's  rice  crop  this  year,  according  to  the 
second  forecast  just  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
is  likely  to  be  only  251,700,854  bushels,  the  smallest  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
If  compared  with  the  first  forecast  issued  early  in  October,  this  shows  a  decrease 
of  31,031,845  bushels  fll  per  cent).  The  official  bulletin  says  that  this  drop  in 
the  estimate  has  been  caused  partly  by  the  storm  disaster  in  the  Kwansai 
(Osaka)  district  and  partly  by  the  low  temperature  in  the  Tohoku  and  other 
rice-raising  districts.  In  comparison  with  the  crop  last  year,  the  above  total 
represents  a  decrease  of  99,611,566  bushels  (28  per  cent),  and  compared  with  the 
five  years'  average,  a  decrease  of  58,663,914  bushels  (18-9  per  cent).  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  crop  figures  for  the  years  1929  to  1933:  1929,  295,505,362  bushels; 
1930,  331,702,654;  1931,  273,867,704;  1932,  299,534,886;  1933,  351,312,420 
bushels — an  average  over  the  five  years  of  310,364,768  bushels. 

The  estimate  for  this  year  is  the  lowest  since  1913,  when  the  crop  was  249,- 
284,640  bushels.    In  yield  per  acre,  the  present  is  the  lowest  since  1930. 

The  stock  of  rice  on  hand  on  November  1,  the  beginning  of  the  1934-35  crop 
year,  totalled  81,  289,440  bushels,  an  increase  of  36,613,267  bushels  or  81  per  cent 
over  the  stocks  held  at  the  commencement  of  the  previous  rice  year.  The  heavy 
advance  was  owing  to  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  54,560,000  bushels  of 
rice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  net  quantity  held  in  stock  by  private  individuals 
on  that  date  was  only  26,729,440  bushels.  On  the  basis  of  this  year's  estimate, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  probable  imports  of  rice,  the  total  available 
supply  will  amount  to  397,469,600  bushels,  with  an  estimated  demand  of  354,- 
292,800  bushels  or  an  estimated  carry-over  on  November  1,  1935,  of  43,176,800 
bushels.  It  is  considered  essential  that  24,800,000  bushels  of  rise  be  held  in 
stock  in  case  of  emergency,  and  deducting  this  amount  from  the  November  1, 
1935,  carry-over  leaves  only  18,376,800  bushels  as  the  net  stock  with  which  to 
begin  the  1935-36  rice  year.  The  fact  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  stocks 
on  November  1,  1934,  include  54,560,000  bushels  of  Government-owned  rice,  so 
that  unless  the  authorities  take  steps  to  liquidate  immediately  part  of  their  hold- 
ings, a  shortage  of  9,920,000  bushels  will  be  created  during  the  current  rice  year. 


NEW  URUGUAYAN  EXCHANGE   AND   FINANCE  RECONSTRUCTION 

LAW 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  November  30,  1934. — Following  the  establishment  of  new 
exchange  regulations  in  Uruguay,  as  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1602  (October  13,  1934) ,  a  new  law  regulating  imports,  authorizing  a  second 
issue  of  Autonomous  Amortization  bonds  to  liquidate  blocked  accounts  and  a 
redemption  by  the  export  of  gold  of  bonds  already  issued,  has  just  been  passed 
and  came  into  effect  on  November  26. 

The  law  states  that  no  imports  may  be  despatched  from  the  customs  with- 
out an  import  permit.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  regulation  also  applies  to 
parcel  post.  These  import  permits  will  be  issued  at  the  official  or  free  controlled 
rate  of  exchange  in  accordance  with  quotas  of  exchange  assigned  to  countries, 
commodities,  and  class  of  exchange,  to  be  fixed  periodically  by  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  and  will  carry  the  assurance  that  exchange  to  pay  for  the  goods  will 
be  available  on  or  before  the  arrival  of  the  documents.  During  the  balance  of 
the  year  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  will  endeavour  to  assign  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  exchange  produced  by  exports  to  the  respective  countries  where  the  ex- 
change originates;  from  January  1,  1935,  this  percentage  is  to  be  considered  u 
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a  minimum,  although  the  figure  may  be  altered  if  it  is  considered  that  a  change 
would  facilitate  the  arranging  of  international  commercial  treaties.  It  should 
be  noted  that  all  exchange  remittances  whether  on  account  of  imports,  financial 
services,  freights  or  other  purposes,  will  be  taken  out  of  the  quotas  assigned  to 
each  country. 

The  free  exchange  market  still  exists  as  the  law  states  that,  if  importers  can 
produce  evidence  that  the  goods  are  already  paid  for  or  that  they  hold  the  neces- 
sary exchange,  import  permits  may  be  issued  provided  that  the  quotas  are  not 
altered  or  the  economic  interests  of  the  country  affected. 

A  second  series  of  Autonomous  Amortization  bonds  up  to  the  sum  of 
10,000,000  pesos  gold  ($10,342,000  Canadian  at  par),  or  its  equivalent  in  foreign 
currency,  has  been  authorized  to  liquidate  deferred  exchange.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  law  the  following  accounts  are  classified  as  deferred  exchange:  (a)  obli- 
gations in  foreign  currency  arising  from  merchandise  cleared  from  the  customs 
up  to  September  30,  1934;  (b)  financial  services  of  companies  with  head  offices 
abroad  awaiting  remittance  on  the  date  the  law  is  published  (November  16, 
1934) ;  (c)  obligations  in  foreign  currencies  governed  by  the  original  Autono- 
mous Amortization  issue  of  the  law  of  July,  15,  1932  (Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1514,  of  February  4, 1933) ,  for  which  no  applications  for  gold  bonds 
have  been  made  prior  to  the  publication  of  this  law. 

This  second  series  of  amortizable  obligations  will  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  3^  per  cent  per  annum.  On  conversion  into  these  bonds  of  the  de- 
ferred exchange,  30  per  cent  will  be  paid  in  cash  immediately  and  the  balance 
will  be  amortized  in  four  annual  quotas  of  15  per  cent  and  finally  one  of  10  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  exchange  to  be  used  when  converting  blocked  funds  into  these 
bonds  will  be  fixed  by  the  Autonomous  Amortization  Bureau  after  considering 
the  class  of  articles  imported,  the  origin,  and  the  dates  of  the  debts  contracted. 

The  law  also  authorizes  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  to  export  gold  to  the 
value  of  10,000,000  gold  pesos  to  be  used  to  redeem  bonds  of  the  first  and  second 
series  of  the  Autonomous  Amortization  Bureau,  the  bonds  so  purchased  being 
held  as  an  integral  part  of  the  gold  reserves  as  a  backing  to  the  currency. 

In  cases  where  a  debtor  cannot  obtain  exchange  to  cover  an  obligation 
abroad  at  maturity  and  is  required  to  make  a  peso  deposit,  he  is  automatically 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  interest  at  6  per  cent  and  the  creditor  only  has  the 
right  to  receive  the  interest  earned  by  the  peso  collateral.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  deposit  is  not  demanded,  the  creditor  may  claim  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent  per  annum. 

In  view  of  this  new  law,  Canadian  firms  doing  business  with  Uruguay  should 
only  make  shipment  when  the  importer  has  proved  that  he  has  an  import  permit 
to  cover  the  goods  in  question.  This  is  particularly  important  as  the  law  stales 
that  any  foreign  debt  contracted  through  the  importation  of  merchandise  in  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  this  law  will  be  considered  as  a  simple  obligation,  and  as 
such  no  legal  action  can  be  taken  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  it, 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  44  Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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AUSTRALIAN  TARIFF  REVISION 


30%  plus 
7d.  sq.  yd. 
50% 


New  Rates 
British 
Preferential 
10s. 
Free* 
4$d. 
15% 


35% 


35% 


35% 
45% 

35% 


50%  plus 
Is.  Id.  sq.  yd. 
70% 


55% 


55% 


55% 
65% 


55% 


5% 


25% 


25% 


25% 
45% 


5% 


General 

20s. 

ltd. 

8id. 

40% 


25% 


55% 


55% 


With  reference  to  the  announcement  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1611  (December  15,  1934,  page  904),  regarding  changes 
in  the  Australian  customs  tariff,  further  information  transmitted  by  telegraph 
gives  the  new  rates  of  duty  that  became  effective  on  December  7,  1934.  Items 
of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  include  those  quoted  below.  ("  Ton  "  means 
2,240  pounds;  "  cwt.,"  112  pounds;  "  n.e.i.,"  not  elsewhere  included  in  the 
tariff.) 

Former  Rates 
British 
Preferential  General 

Glucose  per  112  lb.     18s.  8d.         18s.  8d. 

Biscuits  per  lb.        3d.  4d. 

Toilet,  fancy  or  medicated  soap. per  lb.       6d.  9d. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.      35%  55% 
Cotton    piece-goods canvas,  drills, 
duck,  dungarees,  jeans  weighing  6 
ozs.  or  less  or  weighing  18  ozs.  or 
more  per  sq.  yd  ad  val. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val. 
Waterproofed    cloth,   n.e.i.,  prepared 
with  rubber,  oil,  celluloid  or  nitro- 
cellulose  ad  val. 

Waterproofed  tape  or  textile  strip 
prepared  with  rubber,  oil,  celluloid, 
nitro-cellulose,  pitch  or  bitumen 

ad  val. 

Leather  cloth  and  leather  cloth  bind- 
ing, prepared  with  rubber,  oil,  cellu- 
loid, or  nitro-cellulose;  bookbinders' 
cloth  prepared  with  nitro-cellulose 

ad  val. 

Men's  garters  ad  val. 

or,  if  higher 

Blankets   and   blanketing,   wholly  of 

cotton  ad  val. 

Blankets,  n.e.i.    (except  of  rubber) ; 
blanketing;  lap  dusters;  rugs,  n.e.i., 
including  buggy  rugs  or  aprons  but 
not  including  fur  or  otl 
or  rugging  


Wire,  iron  or  steel,  of  No. 

gauge  (I.S.W.G.)  

Other  iron  or  steel  wire,  n.e.i  52s.  per  ton  172s.  per  ton  5% 

Hoop  (iion)  No.  12  gauge  and  thicker  70s.  per  ton  120s.  per  ton     10%  ad  val. 

Copper  blocks,  ingots,  pigs  10%  ad  val.  20%  ad  val.      80s.  per  ton 

Copper  scrap  ad  val.       10%  20%  Free 

Zinc  and  spelter:  bars,  blocks,  ingots, 
scrap   10%  ad  val.  20%  ad  val.     30s.  per  ton 

Zinc  sheet  and  tubing  ad  val.       25%  42$%  Free 

Zinc  or  spelter  circles  or  ingots,  bored 

or  unbored,  for  cyanide  gold  pro- 
cess; zinc  dust  ad  val.       25%  42$%  10% 

Iron  and  steel  tubes  or  pipes  (except 

riveted,  cast,  close-jointed  or  cycle 

tubes  or  pipes,  welded  conduit  pipes 

and  tubes,  and  galvanized  telescopic 

flush  pipes  of  li  inches  or  1$  inches 

internal  diameter)  not  more  than  3 

inches  internal  diameter;  iron  and 

steel  boiler  tubes  ad  val.      Free  15%  10% 

Welded  conduit  pipes  and  tubes 

ad  val.      40%  60%  25% 


65% 
3s.  doz.  prs. 

25% 


.ad  val. 

35% 

55% 

20% 

46i% 

10% 

30% 

Free 

30% 

or  finer 

30% 

55% 

10% 

57$% 

17$%  plus  120s. 

per  ton 
22$%  plus  70s. 
per  ton 
80s.  per  ton 
plus  10%  ad  val. 
15% 

30s.  per  ton 
plus  10%  ad  val. 
15% 


3U% 


40% 
56i% 
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Former  Rates 
British 
Preferential  General 

Close  jointed  iron  or  steel  pipes  and 

tubes  ad  val.      27 4  %  40% 

or,  if  higher,  per  100  ft.      Is.  3d.  Is.  9d. 

Earth  and  rock  cutting,  dredging  and 

excavating  machinery,  n.e.i..  .ad  val.      274%  474% 

Dredging  and  excavating  machinery  of 
the  shovel,  back-filler,  skimmer, 
grab,  dragline,  or  similar  types 
wholly  or  partly  revolving  or  self- 
propelling  or  wholly  or  partly  re- 
volving and  self-propelling — of  a 
working  weight  up  to  and  including 

45  tons  ad  val.       45%  65% 

Dredging  and  excavating  machinery 
as   described   above — Exceeding  45 

tons  274%  ad  val.  474%  ad  val. 

Piston  pins,  for  internal  combustion 

engines   2s.  per  lb.      3s.  per  lb. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       45%  65% 
Piston  rings,  for  internal  combustion 

engines   4d.  each        6d.  each 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.      45%  65% 
Valves,  for   internal   combustion  en- 
gines, maximum  weight  1  lb.. per  lb.        2s.  3s. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       45%  65% 
Valves,   for   internal   combustion  en- 
gines, other  ad  val.       45%  65% 

or,  if  higher,  per  lb.  2s.  3s. 
Electric  heating  and  cooking  appli- 
ances— Stoves,  ranges,  ovens,  cook- 
ers, grillers,  boiling  plates,  boiling 
rings,  and  the  like,  including  ele- 
ments therefor  whether  imported 
separately   or   forming   part   of  a 

complete  appliance  ad  val.      324%  524% 

Electric  radiators  and  toasters. ad  val.  274%  45% 

or,  if  higher,  each  4s.  6s. 

Electric  kettles  . .  .  .ad  val.  274%  45% 

or,  if  higher,  each  6s.  9s. 
Elements  for  electric  radiators,  toast- 
ers and  kettles  ad  val.  274%  45% 

or,'  if  higher,  each  Is.  6d.  2s.  6d. 
Switches  n.e.i.;  fuses  n.e.i.;  lightning 
arresters  n.e.i.;  cut-outs  n.e.i.;  choke 

coils  n.e.i.;  relays  n.e.i  ad  val.  45%  65% 

Fuses  under  1,000  volt  or  over  5,000 

K.V.A.  rupturing  capacity,  .ad  val.       45%  65% 

Regulating  starting  and  controlling 
apparatus  for  all  electrical  pur- 
poses, including  distributing  boards 

and  switchboards  n.e.i  ad  val.      45%  65% 

Coils,  high  tension  ignition,  for  motor 

vehicles,  for  replacement  only,  .each        6s.  8s. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       45%  65% 

Electric  fans,  propellor  type,  except 

household  ad  val.      274%  474% 

Electric     cable     and     wire,  cotton 

covered  ad  val.       30%  45% 

or,  if  higher,  per  lb. 
Electrical  fittings  and  accessories,  viz.: 
Flush  plates,  connectors,  ceiling 
roses,  moulded  landholders  with  or 
without  switches,  adapters,  wall 
sockets,  wall  plugs  and  wall  plug 

tops  ad  val.      35%  55% 


New  Rates 
British 
Preferential 


25% 
74% 


General 
56£% 

33|% 


25% 


53|% 


25%  less  1  %      53f  %  less  1  % 
per  ton  over  45   per  ton  over  45 
tons;  minimum  tons;  minimum 
15% 


free 
25%  ad  val. 

25%  ad  val. 


Is.  6d. 

25% 


25% 


30% 
30% 

30% 
30% 

30% 
Free 

30% 
3s.  8d. 

30% 

25% 
2d. 


30% 


53|%  ad  val. 


53f%  ad  val. 


2s.  9d. 
533% 

53|% 


574% 

57^% 
5s. 

574% 
5s. 

574% 
Is.  6d. 


574% 
15% 

574% 
6s.  6d. 

574% 

48^% 
5jd. 


57?.% 
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Former  Rates 
British 
Preferential  General 


New  Rates 
British 
Preferential  General 


Alternating  current  watt-hour  meters 

each 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val. 

Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  and  metal  washers, 
n.e.i.;  screws  with  nuts  or  for  use 
with  nuts;  engineers'  set  screws 

ad  val. 


10s. 
35% 


45% 


or,  if  higher  lis.  p.  cwt. 


Electric  smoothing  irons  . .   .  .ad  val. 

or,  if  higher,  each 

Platedware,  n.e.i  ad  val. 

Spoons,  forks,  butter,  fish  and  fruit 
knives,  plated  or  of  mixed-metal; 
cutlery,  spoons  and  forks,  partly  or 
wholly  of  gold  or  silver,  except 
when  gold  ferruled  or  silver  ferruled 
only  ad  val. 

Dishwashers  of  metal  and  textile,  and 

material  therefor  ad  val. 

or,  if  higher,  per  doz. 

Kitchenware  (other  than  electrical 
heating  and  cooking  appliances) 
manufactured  of  wire,  tinned  plate, 
plated  metal,  or  a  combination  of 
such  materials,  with  handles  of  any 
material  or  without  handles;  metal 
stove  toasters;  dish,  pot,  pan  or 
plate  washers  or  scrapers,  n.e.i.; 
metal  soap  racks;  can  openers; 
metal  soup  ladles;  cooks'  forks; 
corers  and  peelers;  egg  whisks  or 
beaters;  asbestos  mats;  ice  picks 

ad  val. 

or,  if  higher,  per  doz. 
Slide  fasteners,  zip  type  .  .   .  .ad  val. 

Shovel  blanks  ad  val. 

Shovels  ad  val. 

Picks,  mattocks,  hooks,  slashers. ad  val. 
Linseed  oil  in  vessels  exceeding  1  gal. 

per  gal. 

Vegetable  oils,  edible,  n.e.i.,  including 
cooking  and  fish-frying  oils. per  gal. 

Colours,  dry.  n.e.i.,  including  litharge 
and  sub-oxide  of  lead  .  .  per  112  lb. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val. 

Paints  and  colours  ground  in  liquid; 
paints  and  colours  prepared  for  use; 
sheep-marking    oils;  enamels;  enamel 

paints  and  glosses  per  112  lb. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val. 

White  lead,  dry  or  ground  in  oil 

per  112  lb. 
or,  if  higher,  ad  val. 

Varnishes:  varnish  and  oil  stains; 
lacquers;  japans;  Berlin,  Brunswick 
and  stoving  blacks  and  substitutes 
therefor;  liquid  sizes;  patent  knot- 
ting; oil  and  wood  finishes;  petri- 
fying liquids;  lithographic  varnish; 
printers'  ink  reducer;  terebine; 
liquid  dryers;  gold  size;  liquid  stain 

for  wood  per  gal. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val. 

Damp  wall  compositions  including 
compositions  for  waterproofing 
cement  ad  val. 


45% 
5s. 

45% 


45% 


45% 
3s. 


45% 
3s. 

45% 

35% 

35% 

35% 

9d. 

3s. 

3s. 
20% 


35% 

14s. 
40% 


3s.  6d. 

35% 


35% 


15s. 

55% 


65% 
16s.  per  cwt. 


6s.  8d. 


13s.  4d. 


10%  55% 
35%  less  3s.  6d.  35%  plus  Is.  6d. 


65% 
7s.  6d. 

65% 


65% 

65% 
4s. 


65% 
4s. 

65% 

55% 

55% 

55% 

Is. 

4s. 

4s. 
374% 


10s. 
55% 

16s. 

55% 


4s.  6d. 
55% 


55% 


per  cwt. 
30% 

25% 


20% 
30% 


30% 
9d. 

20% 

20% 

20% 

25% 

6d. 

Is.  6d. 

2s. 
10% 


5s. 
20% 

5s. 
15% 


2s. 
20% 


20% 


per  cwt. 
574% 
5s. 

5U% 


43|% 
574% 


574% 
Is.  84d. 

574% 

48|% 

48|% 

53|% 

9d. 

2s.  lOd. 

3s.  6d. 
3U% 


8s.  3d. 
43!% 

8s.  6d. 

35% 


3s.  6d. 
43!% 


43*  % 
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Former  Rates  New  Rates 

British  British 
Preferential      General        Preferential  General 

Compounded  thinners  for  nitro-cellu- 
lose    and    acetyl-cellulose  varnishes 

and  lacquers,  n.e.i  ad  val.       35%  55%  20%  43i% 

Liquid  removers  of  paint  and  varnish 

per  gal.      2s.  6d.  3s.  6d.  Is.  6d.  2s.  9d. 

Sheep,   cattle   and   horse   washes,  in 

liquid  or  powder  form;  weed,  scrub 

and  tree  killers,  n.e.i  ad  val.       25%  42^%  10%  33|% 

Insecticides  and  disinfectants,  n.e.i. 

ad  val.      25%  42J%  10%  37i% 

Formaldehyde  preparations,  n.e.i.,  in 

packages  under  5  gallons  ..ad  val.       25%  42^%  25%  42i% 

Other  formaldehyde  preparations 

ad  val.      20%  40%  Free1  15% 

Ammonia  sulphate  ad  val.       15%  30%  Free'  22J% 

Wristlet  watches  and  cases  therefor, 

nickel-plated,  nickel  alloy,  chromium 

plated  steel  each      7s.  6d.  7s.  6d.  Is.  9d.  2s.  10|d. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.      10%  30%  10%  30% 

Watches   specially   designed   for  the 

blind  ad  val.       10%  30%  Free  Free 

Leather,  n.e.i  ad  val.      25%  42|%  10%  3U% 

Trade  catalogues,  price  lists,  not  ad- 
vertising sale  goods  by  person,  firm 
or  company  in  Australia,  imported 
in  single  copies  addressed  to  merch- 
ants, limit  one  copy  each  branch 

per  lb.        Is.  Is.  6d.  Free  Free 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       45%  65% 

Hand-worked   inflators   of   all  kinds, 

cycle  and  motor  cycle  ..   ..ad  val.       45%  65%  Free  20% 

Shackle  bolts,  pins  and  assemblies; 
spring  hangers;  king  pins;  tie  rod 
pins;  tie  rod  ball  pins;  tie  rod  ball 

studs  per  lb.      Is.  6d.  2s.  6d.  6d.  Is.  9d. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       45%  65%  20%  5H% 

Vehicle  parts,  viz.,  axle'  shafts,  pro- 

pellor  shafts  per  lb.        Is.  Is.  3d.  4d.  8d. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       45%  65%  25%  53|% 

U  bolts  for  motor  vehicles   Is.  each      Is.  3d.  each    6s.  6d.  per  cwt.,    13s.  9d.  p.  cwt. 

or,  if  higher,       or,  if  higher, 
25%  53|% 

Linen,  flax,  hemp  sewing  threads  not 
for  household  use  weighing  under  1 
lb.  per  2,000  yards  not  plaited  or 

braided  ad  val.       25%  42£%  Free  15% 

Other  sewing  threads  and  sewing  cot- 
tons, n.e.i  ad  val.       25%  42^%  15%  33f% 

Feldspar  per  2,240  lbs.       Free  Free  Free  30s. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  advice  of  the  follow- 
ing changes  in  the  tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom,  all  effective  as  from  November 
23:— 

Under  the  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  14)  Order,  1934,  silicon  and 
alloys  thereof  containing  not  less  than  95  per  cent  of  silicon,  formerly  dutiable 
at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  the  product  of  countries  outside  the  British 
Empire,  become  duty  free  regardless  of  origin. 

Under  another  exemption  order,  No.  15  of  1934,  catalogues  not  being  trade 
catalogues  and  advertising  material  not  being  trade  advertising  material  become 
duty  free  regardless  of  origin.   Catalogues,  trade  lists,  and  advertising  material 
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imported  by  post  in  a  packet  not  exceeding  8  ounces  in  gross  weight  are  already 
on  the  free  list,  and  the  new  order  grants  exemption  to  certain  literature,  par- 
ticularly learned  publications,  even  when  imported  in  bulk.  These  bulk  ship- 
ments were  formerly  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  the  goods  were  the  product 
of  non-Empire  countries. 

The  Import  Duties  (Substitution)  (No.  2)  Order,  1934,  increases  the  duty 
(applicable  only  to  non-Empire  countries)  on  "  peppercorns,  the  fruit  of  piper 
nigrum,  unground,"  from  5s.  6d.  per  cwt.  to  7s.  3d. 

Notice  of  the  following  amendments  to  the  customs  tariff  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  also  been  received: — 

Wooden  spring  blind  or  shade  rollers,  whether  with  brackets  or  laths  or  not, 
and  whether  in  sets  or  not,  and  wooden  rollers  therefor  bored  at  one  or  both  ends 
or  further  manufactured,  which  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  of 
non-Empire  origin,  became  subject  to  a  minimum  duty  of  15s.  per  gross  under 
the  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  34)  Order,  1934,  effective  as  from  Novem- 
ber 28.  When  the  product  of  Canada  or  other  part  of  the  Empire  entitled  to 
preference  such  goods  continue  to  enter  duty-free. 

The  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  16)  Order,  1934,  effective  Novem- 
ber 29,  adds  to  the  Free  List  (duty  free  from  all  countries)  certain  series  of 
organic  intermediate  products  which  are  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  used  by 
dyers  in  the  production  of  dyestuffs  on  the  fibre.  When  of  non-Empire  origin 
these  were  formerly  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  importation  of  such  goods 
remains  subject  to  licence  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Dyestuffs  (Import 
Regulation)  Acts  1920  to  1934. 

The  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  17)  Order,  in  force  as  from  Novem- 
ber 30,  adds  to  the  Free  List  "  unwrought  alloys  or  mixtures  of  metal,  in  blocks, 
ingots,  cakes,  bars  and  slabs  (whether  broken  or  not),  containing  more  than  20 
per  cent  by  weight  of  tin."  These  were  formerly  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  when  of  non-Empire  origin. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
that,  in  connection  with  an  application  for  an  increased  duty  on  fibre  insulated 
staples,  they  are  considering  the  question  of  the  duty  chargeable  on  insulated 
staples  of  all  types.  (Staples  are  at  present  £4  to  £6  per  ton,  depending  on  size, 
or,  if  higher,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.) 

They  also  have  under  consideration  the  question  of  rendering  illuminating- 
glassware  generally  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  3d.  per  pound,  or  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  is  the  greater.  (The  rate  is  at  present  3d.  per  pound 
on  globes  and  shades,  hurricane  lamp  glasses,  and  oil  lamp  chimneys  as  defined, 
and  20  per  cent  on  other  illuminating  glassware  and  lighting  panels.) 

They  further  give  notice  of  an  application  for  an  increase  in  the  import 
duty  on  compound  fertilizers,  mixed  fertilizers,  and  compound  manures  in  powder 
or  granular  form,  imported  in  bags  or  in  bulk  (at  present  apparently  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  as  unspecified  goods) . 

The  foregoing  rates  do  not  apply  to  Canadian  products,  which  are  exempt 
from  duties  imposed  by  the  Import  Duties  Act. 
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Irish  Free  State  Import  Restrictions 

Irish  Free  State  orders,  passed  under  the  Control  of  Imports  Act,  1934,  allot 
a  quota  of  imports  of  rubber  footwear,  for  the  six  months  beginning  January  1 
next,  of  625,000  pairs.  Quotas  for  the  period  of  three  months  beginning  January 
1  next  are:  462,500  pairs  of  leather  footwear,  1,500  tons  of  sugar  polarizing  over 
98  degrees,  30,000  specified  sizes  of  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes  for  motor  cars, 
and  150,000  for  motor  and  push  cycles.  The  quota  of  tires  and  tubes  for  motor 
and  push  cycles  for  the  last  quarter  of  1934  was  increased  by  50,000,  bringing 
the  quantity  up  to  210,000.  As  from  November  27,  1934,  the  Minister  for  Agri- 
culture restricts,  except  under  licence,  the  importation  of  linseed  in  the  form  of 
cake  meal,  flakes,  nuts,  and  cubes. 

Irish  Free  State  Bacon  Stabilization  Scheme 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1606 
(November  10,  1934),  page  735,  the  Irish  Free  State  has,  effective  December  3, 
increased  from  7s.  to  10s.  the  excise  tax  payable  by  every  bacon  factory  in  the 
Free  State  in  respect  of  every  pig  carcase  or  part  thereof  converted  into  bacon. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  issued  a  notice  providing  that,  from  the 
same  date,  the  export  bounty  on  live  pigs  will  be  decreased  from  33J  per  cent 
ad  valorem  to  28  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  those  exported  with  quota  certificates, 
and  from  28  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  22J  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  those  exported 
without  quota  certificates.  This  notice  also  provides  for  a  decrease  in  the  export 
bounty  on  bacon  from  24s.  to  20s.  per  cwt.,  and  an  increase  in  the  export  bounty 
on  pork  from  9s.  to  12s.  per  cwt. 

Irish  Free  State  Export  Bounties  on  Live  Turkeys 

The  Irish  Free  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  a  notice  pro- 
viding that  an  export  bounty  equal  to  the  customs  duty  will  be  paid  on  live 
turkeys  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Isle  of  Man  during  the  period 
December  3,  1934,  to  January  31,  1935,  inclusive.  The  export  bounty  will  there- 
fore be  the  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  the 
Import  Duties  Act,  plus  the  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  Irish  Free  State 
Special  Duties  Act,  1932. 

Netherlands  Import  Restrictions 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1562 
(January  6,  1934),  page  30,  to  the  effect  that  restrictions  had  been  imposed  on 
the  importation  into  the  Netherlands  of  fresh,  chilled  and  frozen  sea  fish,  with 
the  exception  of  herrings,  Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Rotterdam,  advises  that  by  royal  decree  of  November  29,  1934,  these  regula- 
tions have  now  been  extended.  During  the  period  from  December  1,  1934,  to 
May  31,  1935,  inclusive,  imports  of  the  foregoing  shall  be  limited  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  average  net  weight  imported  from  each  exporting  country  per  six  months 
during  the  years  1930,  1931  and  1932,  instead  of  100  per  cent  as  formerly.  A 
certificate  of  origin  is  also  required  for  entry  of  these  commodities. 

Japanese  Tariff  on  Whisky  Barrels 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Legation,  Tokyo, 
advises  that  the  Japanese  Official  Gazette  of  November  29  contains  an  ordinance, 
effective  from  December  1,  exempting  whisky  barrels  from  import  duty.  For- 
merly wooden  casks  or  barrels  were  dutiable  as  "  unenumerated  wooden  manu- 
factures "  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  17 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  17,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate- 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  December  10,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Dec.  10 

Dec.  17 

 Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1860 

$  .1864 

44 

 Belga 

.1390 

.2288 

.2318 

24 

.0072 

.0124 

.0126 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0409 

.0414 

34 

.2680 

.2170 

.2186 

24 

.0252 

.0215 

.0217 

4 

.0392 

.0645 

.0654 

24 

. .  .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.3936 

.3982 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8666 

4.8548 

4.8921 

2 

.0130 

.0093 

.0093 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6619 

.6701 

24 

.1749 

.2937 

.2947 

44 

 Lira 

.0526 

.0836 

.0847 

4 

Jugo-Slavia. .  . 

 Dinar 

.0176 

.0225 

.0226 

64 

.2680 

.2440 

.2459 

34 

 Escudo 

.0442 

.0444 

.0447 

5 

.0060 

.0099 

.0100 

6 

 Peseta 

.1930 

.1338 

.1355 

54 

.2680 

.2503 

.2524 

24 

.1930 

.3170 

.3211 

2 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9791 

.9903 

14 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.2462 

.2476 

Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0807 

.0817 

 Peso 

.1217 

.1052 

.1064 

~44 

 Peso 

.9733 

.5874 

.5942 

4 

 Peso 

.4985 

.2729 

.2758 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2301 

.2327 

6 

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.2619 

.2649 

1.0342 

.7857 

.7957 

 Peso 

1.0000 

.9800 

.9913 

 Dollar 

.3650 

.4167 

.4196 

.3655 

.3694 

~34 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2834 

.2862 

3.65 

.4020 

.6653 

.6735 

34 

 Dollar 

.3395 

.3367 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4564 

.4605 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5703 

.5762 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0134 

1.0212 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.8646 

4.9020 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1,0138 

1.0134 

1.0212 

.0392 

.0646 

.0654 

.0392 

.0646 

.0654 

4.8666 

3.8838 

3.9137 

Eevnt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4.9921 

5.0303 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

3.9151 

3.9452 

4.8666 

4.8488 

4.8860 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  'to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 


Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Out. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Fish  (Pollock,  Pickled  Mackerel, 
Pickled  Herring)  

Salmon  Caviar  

Sardines  

Sardines  

Hake  

Maple  Sugar  for  Industrial  Pur- 
poses  -.  

Canned  Corn  

Malt  

Sausages  and  Hams  

Potatoes  

Wheat  Flour  

M  iscellaneous — 

Men's  Shirts  

Toy  Specialties  

Waterproof  Cloth  for  Cape  Manu- 
facture  

Lead  and  Copying  Pencils  


1306 

1307 
1308 

1309 
1310 


1311 
1312 

1313 
1314 

1315 

1316 

1317 

1318 

1319 
1320 


Georgetown,  British 

Guiana  

Warsaw,  Poland  

Georgetown,  British 

Guiana  

Lima,  Peru  

San    Pedro    de  Macoris, 

Dominican  Republic  

Montevideo,  Uruguay  

New  York  City,  New 

York  

Havana,  Cuba  

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic  

Georgetown,  British 

Guiana  

Cienfuegos,  Cuba  

Georgetown,  British 

Guiana  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . . 

Batavia,  Java  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  


Agency. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agencv. 
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Commodity 


M  iscellaneous — Concluded 

Dolly  Clothes  Pegs,  4|.  in  

Clothespins  

Washing  Soaps  

Paper  

Paint  

Solvent  for  Lacquers  

Spraying  Materials  

Pharmaceutical  Preparations  or 

Proprietary  Medicines  

Storage  Batteries  

Battery  Separators  

Battery  Separators  of  Rubber . . . 
Rubber  Hose  for  Orchardists'  Use 
Rubber   Flooring   Material  for 

Automobiles  

Oats  

Hay  

Coal  Tar  Oil  

Abrasive  Bricks  for  use  in  Tile 
Factories  

Pure  Cast  Lead;  Chemically 
Pure  Red  Lead;  Protoxide  of 
Lead  

Sawmill  Machinery  

Electrical  Machinery  

Hydraulic  Turbines  


No. 


1321 
1322 
1323 

1324 

1325 

1326 
1327 

1328 
1329 
1330 
1331 
1332 

1333 
1334 
1335 
1336 


1337 


1338 
1339 
1340 
1341 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Cardiff,  Wales  

New  York  City,  New  York. 
Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 

Republic  

Santiago  de  los  Caballeros, 

Dominican  Republic .... 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros, 

Dominican  Republic .... 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . . 
Nelson,  New  Zealand  


Quito,  Ecuador  

Havana,  Cuba  

Havana,  Cuba  

Blimbing,  Java  

Nelson,  New  Zealand. 


Montevideo,  Uruguay  

Entre  Rios,  Brazil  

Havana,  Cuba  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments  


Batavia,  Java. 


Blimbing,  Java. 
La  Paz,  Bolivia. 
La  Paz,  Bolivia. 
La  Paz,  Bolivia. 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dec.  28;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  4;  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  Jan.  11;  Montrose,  Jan.  18;  Montcalm,  Jan.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Beaverdale  (calls  at  Hamburg  but  not  at  Antwerp),  Dec.  27; 
Beaverbrae,  Jan.  3;  Beaverhill  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp),  Jan.  10;  Beaverburn  (does  not 
call  at  Antwerp),  Jan.  17;  Beaverford  (calls  at  Hamburg  but  not  at  Antwerp),  Jan.  25 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County,  Dec.  30;  Brant  County,  Jan.  10 — both  County  Line 
(call  at  Havre  and  Rotterdam  but  not  at  London). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Dec.  27;  Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  3;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Jan.  10;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  16;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  24 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Jan.  10;  Norwegian,  Jan.  24 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow— Sulairia,  Dec.  27;  Nubian,  Jan.  8;  Vardulia,  Jan.  19— all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Jan.  5;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  19 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — A  steamer,  Head  Line,  January  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Dec.  23;  Valfiorita,  Jan.  10— both 
Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourcnco  Marques 
and  Beira.— Mattawin,  Dec.  25;  Cochrane,  Jan.  25— both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Dec.  26;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  2; 
Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  16 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and,  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Argual,  Jan.  3;  Telde,  Jan.  17;  Orotava,  Jan. 31 
— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Salisbury,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Dec.  29. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — A  steamer,  Canadian  Far  East  Line, 
January. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — A  steamer,  Montreal  Shipping  Co.,  January. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — London  Corporation,  Dec.  27;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26;  Incemore,  Feb. 
19 — all  Furness  Line;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dec.  29;  Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  5;  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  Jan.  12;  Montrose,  Jan.  19;  Montcalm,  Jan.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania, 
Jan.  13;  Lancastria,  Jan.  27 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  18; 
Manchester  Exporter,  Feb.  2 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Ascania,  Dec.  23;  Aurania,  Dec.  30;  Antonia,  Jan.  6;  Ausonia,  Jan.  20 — 
all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Beaverdale,  Dec.  28;  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  4;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  11; 
Beaverburn,  Jan.  18;  Beaverford,  Jan.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Cairnmona  (calls  at  Hull), 
Furness  Line,  Jan.  3. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Dec.  29;  Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  5;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  Jan.  12;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  18;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  26;  Man- 
chester Exporter,  Feb.  2 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hidl. — Kelso,  Dec.  24;  Kyno,  Jan.  12 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Jan.  2;  Bristol  City,  Jan.  18 — both  Bristol 
City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Jan.  7;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  21;  Cairn- 
glen,  Feb.  4 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Jan.  12;  Norwegian,  Jan.  26 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Dec.  29;  Nubian,  Jan.  10;  Vardulia,  Jan.  21 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland.  Dec.  30;  Westernland,  Jan.  13 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre);  Beaverbrae,  Jan.  4;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Dec.  28;  Beaverford,  Jan.  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Jan.  8;  Frederick  VIII,  Feb. 
4 — both  Scandinavia-America  Line  (call  at  Oslo  but  not  at  Gothenburg) ;  Drottningholm 
(does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-America  Line,  Jan.  14;  Rydoboholm,  Jan.  22; 
Sparreholm,  Feb.  12 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia  but 
not  at  Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  Dec.  24;  Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec.  31;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  3;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26;  Incemore,  Feb.  19 
— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Dec.  30;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  6;  Lady 
Hawkins,  Jan.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Dec.  27. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamil- 
ton and  Nassau),  Dec.  26;  Cavelier,  Jan.  2;  Lady  Somers  (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau), 
Jan.  9;   Cathcart,  Jan.  16— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Jan.  2;  Lillemor,  Jan.  16 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Derm  ram. — Colborne, 
Jan.  12;  Chomedy,  Jan.  26— both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila.  Cebu  and  Java. — Silver  Sandal,  Jan. 
2;  Chinese  Prince,  Jan.  16;  Silveryew,  Jan.  30;  Javanese  Prince,  Feb.  30 — all  Silver-Prince 
Line. 
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To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National, 
Jan.  25. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Scottish,  Dec.  29;  Canadian 
Challenger,  Jan.  31 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Oregon  Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre),  Dec.  26; 
Anniston  City  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  Dec.  27;  California  Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and 
Havre),  Jan.  19 — all  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son;  Abraham  Lincoln  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  29;  Lochgoil  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal 
Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Dec.  30;  Gaelic  Star,  Jan.  1;  Ionic  Star,  Jan.  10;  Fresno  Star,  Jan.  22 — all 
American  Mail  Line  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow,  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam) ;  Modavia  (calls  at 
Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Jan.  17. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Umberleigh,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  1. 

To  Shanghai. — Eldonpark,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Dec.  25. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Tolken,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  5. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Dec.  24;  Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  10;  Hiye 
Maru,  Jan.  24 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  Dec.  30;  Tyndareus,  Jan. 
27;  Ixion,  Feb.  17— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Dec.  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  Jan.  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  Feb.  9;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Feb.  23— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle, 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Tacoma,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Dec.  25. 

To  Shanghai. — City  of  Vancouver,  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  Dec.  28. 

To  Manila,  lloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverash,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Dec.  28. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Jan.  2;  Niagara,  Jan.  30 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Jan.  13. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. — A  steamer, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Tolken,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Jan.  15. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  December. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — Imperial  Valley,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  Jan.  11. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochgoil,  Dec.  29;  Drechtdyk,  Jan.  12;  Dintel- 
dyk,  Jan.  26;  Damsterdyk,  Feb.  9;  Lochkatrine,  Feb.  23 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call 
at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Jan.  22;  America, 
Feb.  16 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas;. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Jose,  Jan.  12;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Jan.  26-— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  Jan.  5;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  16;  Margaret 
Johnson,  Feb.  4 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  14. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Hoperange,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Jan.  10. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London.  Durban  and  Lourcnco  Marqties. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bcira  and 
Calcutta. — Tarakan,  Jan.  4;  Silvermaple,  Feb.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Judith,  Dec.  20; 
Point  Ancha,  Jan,  15 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line,  Ltd. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hoyanger,  Jan.  5;  Hardanger,  Feb.  6 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  aiipUinj: 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

H.  A.  Scon-,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  Paul  Sykes,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany 
— except  the  Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Esthonia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast.  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.    Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Vallev  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pero 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters—  Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Gr.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.     (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 

Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  nsed  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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GERMAN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

About  the  middle  of  1931,  as  a  result  of  the  economic  crisis,  Germany 
introduced  a  system  of  exchange  control.  The  restrictions  were  at  first  com- 
paratively simple,  but  steadily  have  become  more  complicated,  reaching  a  cul- 
mination in  the  new  import  control  system  put  into  effect  on  September  24.  1934. 

Under  the  original  system,  German  importers  were  granted  general  exchange 
permits  to  pay  for  imports  up  to  a  specified  percentage  of  their  requirements 
for  this  purpose  during  the  period  July  1,  1930,  to  June  30,  1931.  This  quota 
of  exchange  was  gradually  reduced  until  by  the  summer  of  1934  it  was  only  5 
per  cent  of  the  basic  amount,  and  supplied  only  when  the  day-to-day  foreign 
exchange  position  of  the  Reichsbank  permitted. 

This  system  was  modified  by  a  number  of  exchange  or  clearing  agreements 
between  Germany  and  various  countries,  principally  in  Europe,  by  means  of 
which  "  special  "  or  clearing  "  accounts  were  created  in  the  Reichsbank  into 
which  funds  could  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  exporters  in  these  countries  without 
being  blocked.  These  agreements  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  categories: 
(1)  those  with  countries  having  exchange  restrictions,  in  which  cases  Germany 
had  for  an  incentive  the  securing  of  the  release  or  utilization  of  funds  belonging 
to  German  firms  blocked  in  these  countries;  (2)  those  with  countries  without 
exchange  restrictions.  In  all  the  agreements  falling  into  this  latter  category, 
Germany  has  had  a  favourable  trade  balance  with  the  countries  in  question. 
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The  plan  was  also  modified  by  the  encouragement  of  "  private  clearing  " 
or  "  barter  "  transactions  between  individual  firms  in  Germany  and  abroad. 
This  system  of  exchange  control  was  found  unsatisfactory  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  it  made  no  distinction  in  supplying  exchange  between  products  essential  to 
Germany,  and  products  of  a  luxury  or  semi-luxury  nature;  and  (2)  it  did  not 
safeguard  against  the  importation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  for  which 
the  foreign  exporter  expected  to  receive  payment  without  undue  delay,  and  for 
which  no  foreign  exchange  was  available.  It  was  therefore  superseded  by  a  new 
system  on  September  24,  1934. 

THE  NEW  IMPORT  CONTROL  PLAN 

Under  the  new  plan  general  exchange  permits  have  been  abolished,  and  each 
individual  import  transaction  is  subject  to  a  separate  foreign  exchange  certificate. 
Twenty-five  commodity  control  boards  have  been  set  up,  each  dealing  with  a 
specific  commodity  or  group  of  commodities,  and  every  import  product  classi- 
fied in  the  German  customs  tariff  has  been  made  subject  to  the  control  of  one 
of  these  boards.  Foreign  exchange  for  the  payment  of  imports  will  be  allowed 
only  after  application  for  a  foreign  exchange  certificate  covering  the  trans- 
action has  been  made  to  and  approved  by  the  competent  board.  The  appli- 
cation must  be  made  directly  by  the  consumer  or  processor  of  the  article,  except 
in  the  case  of  goods  normally  imported  by  importers  on  their  own  account,  in 
which  case  the  importer,  of  course,  may  make  application.  In  the  case  of  goods 
subject  to  import  permits,  such  permits  can  only  be  applied  for  after  the  foreign 
exchange  certificate  covering  the  transaction  has  been  granted.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  proper  use  of  foreign  exchange  certificates,  the  importer  must  present 
them  at  the  customs  office  where  the  goods  are  being  cleared  and  the  customs 
office  issues  a  certificate  showing  that  the  goods  have  been  imported  in  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  of  the  foreign  exchange  certificate. 

Two  types  of  certificates  are  provided  for:   (1)  "cash  certificates,"  and 

(2)  "  binding  assurances."  The  former,  as  their  name  implies,  are  intended 
to  cover  transactions  on  a  cash  or  short  term  basis  and  guarantee  that  the 
holder  will  obtain  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  within  a  specified  short  period. 
The  latter,  covering  purchases  for  forward  shipment  or  on  long-term  credit, 
guarantee  that  the  importer  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  foreign  exchange 
when  required  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  or  when  the  draft  becomes  due. 

The  import  of  goods  for  which  a  foreign  exchange  certificate  has  not  been 
issued  is  not  prohibited,  but  the  exporter  will  be  unable  to  secure  payment  in 
foreign  exchange  when  due.  Imports  not  covered  by  a  foreign  exchange  certifi- 
cate must  also  be  reported  to  the  proper  control  board  by  the  customs  authorities. 

"  BARTER  "  TRANSACTIONS 

The  exchange  and  clearing  agreements  continue  to  operate  under  the  new 
import  control  system,  and  barter  transactions,  which  have  been  put  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  control  boards,  are  being  still  further  encouraged  by  a 
recent  relaxation  of  the  rigidity  of  the  regulations  governing  them.  Under  the 
present  regulations  exporters  to  Germany  may  open  "  Auslaender  Sonderkonten 
fuer  Inlandszahlungen  "  (special  foreign  accounts  for  domestic  payments)  with 
any  German  bank.  Importers  importing  goods  for  which  the  necessary  import 
permits  have  been  issued  by  the  competent  control  board  may  without  further 
authorization  deposit  the  required  amount  in  marks  into  the  special  account. 
The  amount,  in  most  cases,  is  subject  to  no  limit.  Such  reichsmarks  (known 
as  "sondermarks")  are  available  to  purchase  German  goods  for  export,  whereas 
ordinary  reichsmarks  are  blocked  indefinitely.  Either  the  exporter's  German 
agent  or  a  German  bank  may  apply  to  the  control  board  for  permission  to  open 
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a  special  account.  Proof  that  the  exporter  has  been  exporting  to  Germany  dur- 
ing the  period  1930-33  inclusive  assists  in  obtaining  the  necessary  approval. 

For  the  purpose  of  barter  transactions,  imported  goods  are  divided  into 
three  categories  as  follows:  (1)  Goods  essential  to  German  industry,  chiefly  raw 
materials.  These  may  be  bartered  for  German  goods  at  a  ratio  of  1  to  1. 
(2)  Goods  not  essential  to  German  industry  but  the  lack  of  which  would  con- 
stitute a  hardship.  These  may  be  bartered  at  a  ratio  of  1  to  1-3.  By  way  of 
illustration,  to  export  goods  to  the  value  of  100  reichsmarks  to  Germany,  the 
exporter  must  take  130  reichsmarks  worth  of  German  goods,  paying  the  30  mark 
balance  in  foreign  exchange.  (3)  Semi-luxuries,  or  goods  for  which  substitutes, 
even  if  inferior,  can  be  made  in  Germany.  These  may  be  bartered  at  a  rate  of 
1  to  2  or  more,  the  exact  ratio  being  dependent  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
imported  goods  are  necessary,  and  the  percentage  of  foreign  materials  in  the 
goods  to  be  exported. 

The  German  goods  exported  under  barter  transactions  must  be  shipped  to 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  corresponding  imports. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  NEW  SYSTEM  ON  TRADE 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  the  new  import 
control  system  will  work,  especially  as  the  regulations  are  constantly  being 
revised.  A  few  general  observations,  however,  may  be  made.  (1)  The  plan  has 
been  made  with  the  definite  object  of  reducing  the  need  for  foreign  exchange  in 
every  possible  way,  including  the  promotion  of  the  manufacture  in  Germany  of 
substitutes  for  all  imported  goods.  Undoubtedly  therefore  imports  will  be 
reduced,  but  already  it  is  being  found  in  some  cases  that  the  enforced  use  of  sub- 
stitutes is  increasing  production  costs  and  in  that  way  hampering  the  export 
trade. 

(2)  The  import  control  boards  in  issuing  foreign  exchange  certificates  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  encouraging  buying  on  long-term  credits  rather  than  on  a 
cash  basis.  Trade  will  therefore  tend  to  be  diverted  to  the  producer  able  to  grant 
the  longest  terms. 

(3)  Foreign  exchange  will  only  be  made  available  for  products  of  prime 
necessity  to  German  industry,  chiefly  raw  materials  which  cannot  be  produced  or 
for  which  suitable  substitutes  cannot  be  produced  either  in  Germany  or  the  coun- 
tries with  which  she  has  clearing  agreements,  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  by 
barter.   Finished  products  will  be  practically  excluded  from  the  market. 

(4)  A  considerable  number  of  the  exchange  or  clearing  agreements  have  not 
operated  satisfactorily,  having  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  volume  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries  to  equilibrium  at  the  level  of  exports  from  the  country  which 
previously  had  the  unfavourable  balance.  Furthermore,  such  agreements  pre- 
vent the  triangular  settlement  of  trading  balances. 

(5)  Up  to  the  present  the  negotiation  of  barter  transactions  have  been 
attended  by  such  difficulties  that  few  appear  to  have  been  successfully  concluded. 

Under  present  conditions,  Canadian  firms  are  advised  to  exercise  the  greatest 
caution  in  exporting  to  Germany,  and  should  enter  transactions,  whether  od  a 
straight  sale  or  barter  basis,  only  on  receiving  assurance  that  the  German  importer 
has  received  the  necessary  approval  of  the  competent  control  board.  Barter 
transactions  will  require  particular  care  as,  even  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions, they  impose  upon  the  Canadian  exporter  the  additional  burden  of  selling 
German  goods  in  Canada,  and  there  is  no  means  of  telling  whether  the  transac- 
tion will  be  profitable  or  otherwise  until  these  goods  have  been  disposed  of. 
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CANADIAN  SALES  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  December  5,  1934. — The  tendency  of  Canadian  firms  seeking  a 
market  in  Great  Britain  to  appoint  exclusive  agents  in  London  or  elsewhere 
in  the  South  for  the  whole  country  continues.  In  many  cases,  in  making  such 
an  agreement,  they  are  depriving  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making  sales 
in  Scotland. 

The  sale  of  goods  is  stimulated  when  there  is  personal  contact  between  the 
two  parties  to  the  transaction.  In  overseas  trade  such  relations  are  usually 
impracticable  except  at  infrequent  intervals,  and  it  is  accordingly  necessary  for 
exporters  to  appoint  in  markets  abroad  commission  agents  or  purchasing  dis- 
tributors who,  in  effect,  represent  the  principals.  They  are  the  connecting  link 
between  the  principals  and  the  real  customers  who,  if  they  did  not  live  abroad, 
would  be  visited  by  one  of  the  travellers  of  the  firm.  Their  purpose  is  to  obtain 
orders,  either  for  their  own  account  or,  if  commission  agents,  directly  for  the 
shippers. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  MARKET 

It  is  highly  important  therefore  that  representatives  of  this  kind  should  be 
chosen  not  only  with  discrimination,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  territory  they  can 
adequately  serve.  Here  in  Scotland  is  a  quality  market  which,  in  so  far  as  food 
products  at  least  are  concerned,  is  one  of  5,000,000  potential  consumers.  As  a 
people  they  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire,  and  show  a  prefer- 
ence for  Empire  products  when  these  are  of  competitive  value.  They  are  inclined 
to  be  clannish  and  conservative,  and,  while  their  social  and  business  relations 
with  the  people  of  the  South  are  intimate,  friendly,  and  closely  interwoven,  their 
business  houses  naturally  prefer  to  purchase  their  requirements  locally  rather 
than  through  an  occasional  traveller  from  the  metropolis.  A  local  agent  is  in  a 
position  to  call  on  customers  regularly  and  frequently;  firms  in  the  South  rarely 
attempt  to  provide  a  similar  service.  As  he  moves  about,  the  local  agent  is  able 
to  collect  information  not  readily  available  to  firms  at  a  distance.  When  travel- 
lers for  a  London  house  have  visited  the  chief  centres  in  England,  they  may  have 
little  or  no  time  to  spare  for  Scotland. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  English  manufacturers  to  appoint  resident  agents 
in  Scotland,  because  they  know  that  without  them  their  sales  north  of  the  Tweed 
would  be  of  small  account.  The  real  test  for  Canadian  firms  who  are  doing 
regular  business  within  an  area  within  easy  reach  of  their  English  agent  is  to  ask 
themselves  whether  they  are  satisfied  with  their  sales  in  Scotland;  if  not,  the 
remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  The  tastes,  habits,  and  methods  of  doing  business 
of  the  people  in  Vancouver,  Toronto,  and  Halifax  are  much  the  same,  but  such 
a  generalization  does  not  apply  to  the  Scottish  people  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  South  of  England.'  These  differences,  resulting  from  racial  origin,  date  back 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  These  tastes  and  habits  persist,  and  they  are  best 
understood  and  met  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  trade  by  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  them. 

SCOTTISH  PREFERENCES  IN  COMMODITIES 

The  general  statement  that  business  methods  and  market  preferences  differ 
in  various  parts  of  this  country  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 
The  residents  in  English  cities  consume  large  quantities  of  bacon  and  the  same 
applies  to  Edinburgh;  in  Glasgow  until  a  few  years  ago  ham  was  preferred,  and 
bacon  was  used  only  to  a  small  extent.  In  England  it  is  easier  to  sell  Canadian 
softwoods  for  rough  timber  work  in  house  construction  because  the  chief  com- 
peting wood  is  Baltic  redwood;  the  latter  is  usually  dearer  than  Baltic  white- 
wood,  which  is  commonly  used  in  Scotland.   In  Scotland  it  is  impossible  to  sell 
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ready-made  Canadian  doors  unless  the  manufacturer's  name  is  on  the  British 
"  Fair  List  in  England  this  is  not  necessary,  as  the  unionization  of  the  build- 
ing trade  is  not  so  complete  as  it  is  north  of  the  Tweed.  Scotland  uses  far  more 
Canadian  flour  than  England  in  proportion  to  population,  not  only  because 
the  Canadian  product  is  best  but  on  account  of  the  different  methods  employed 
by  the  Scottish  bakers.  England  is  a  good  market  for  canned  lobster;  sales  in 
Scotland  are  of  little  importance.  Until  recently  the  majority  of  business  men 
in  Glasgow  wore  square-toed  shoes,  a  custom  seemingly  confined  to  this  city 
where  visitors  are  also  impressed  with  the  ubiquitous  "  bowler  "  hat  and  the  stiff 
white  collar.  In  the  South,  and  even  in  Edinburgh,  the  soft  hat  and  collar  are 
more  in  evidence.  Scotland  is  more  of  a  quality  market  than  England,  and  the 
instinct  for  quality  is  one  that  runs  through  the  whole  range  of  commodities. 
Price  may  be  a  deterrent  to  purchasing,  but  quality  is  sacrificed  to  price,  even 
in  these  days,  much  less  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere.  Such  examples  as  the  above, 
which  could  be  multiplied,  show  the  need  for  an  agent  on  the  spot  who  under- 
stands the  habits,  idiosyncracies,  and  local  customs  of  the  consumers.  London 
firms,  when  entrusted  with  business  in  Scotland  by  their  Canadian  principals, 
usually  appoint  a  sub-agent  in  the  North,  and  Scottish  firms  are  unable  to  under- 
stand why  the  pecuniary  results  of  their  labours  should  be  shared  with  a  distant 
concern  which  does  little  to  earn  them.  In  any  case,  split  commissions  or  shared 
profits,  while  welcome  to  the  principal  agent,  are  not  often  large  enough  to  spur 
a  sub-agent  to  be  aggressive  in  his  efforts. 

TWO  ILLUSTRATIVE  EXAMPLES 

An  example  to  illustrate  this  point  may  be  cited.  A  London  agent  of  a  Cana- 
dian firm  making  good  progress  in  the  South  came  to  Scotland  to  open  new 
accounts.  Introductions  by  this  office  enabled  him  to  book  substantial  orders. 
For  six  months  or  more  no  further  business  followed,  but  valuable  orders  resulted 
from  a  return  visit.  Again  no  repeat  business  was  done  during  an  absence  of 
many  months,  and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  appoint  a  sub-agent.  It  is  highly 
unlikely  that  the  sub-agent  will  prove  as  successful  as  he  would  have  been  had 
he  been  reaping  the  whole  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  efforts. 

Another  instance  concerns  a  food  product  much  in  demand  here  in  the  winter 
season.  A  large  Glasgow  firm,  which  had  formerly  imported  the  article  in  great 
quantity  from  the  Continent,  found  that  the  new  British  tariff  had  put  a  com- 
plete check  on  this  trade.  They  applied  to  this  office  for  a  new  connection  in 
Canada,  to  which  country  the  duty  does  not  apply.  Inquiries  revealed  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  Canadian  shippers  maintained  exclusive  agents  in  London,  and 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Glasgow  firm  should  buy  from  London  stocks. 
(Glasgow  happens  to  be  the  largest  market  in  the  kingdom  for  this  commodity.) 
The  business  is  conducted  on  a  small  margin  of  profit,  but  with  a  huge  turnover. 
But  the  freight  on  supplies  from  London  stocks  would  have  wiped  out  all  the 
profit,  and  the  offer  was  necessarily  declined.  It  so  happened  that  a  firm  in 
Canada  was  found  which  was  not  barred  from  making  direct  sales  in  Glasgow. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  however,  the  Glasgow  and  Scottish  markets  would  have 
been  in  the  position  of  being  willing  to  place  large  orders  direct  in  Canada,  if 
the  price  were  competitive,  but  of  being  unable  to  do  so  because  of  existing  agency 
arrangements. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  these  remarks,  while  fairly  general 
in  their  application,  are  not  all-embracing.  Each  commodity  must  be  judged  on 
its  own  merits.  There  are  numbers  of  Canadian  firms  doing  good  business  in 
Scotland  through  London  agents,  some  of  whom  have  their  own  branch  offices 
here.  Others  enjoying  good  business  in  the  South  are  doing  little  in  Scotland 
because  of  conditions  (such  as  differences  of  taste  and  habits)  over  which  they 
can  exercise  no  control.  But  that  Canadian  firms  desiring  representation  in  Groat 
Britain  should  at  least  take  into  careful  consideration  the  question  of  separate 
representation  in  Scotland  really  admits  of  no  argument. 
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BREAD  PUBLICITY  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  under  date  December 
7  that  the  Millers'  Mutual  Association,  which  comprises  practically  the  whole 
of  the  flour  milling  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  just  announced  that 
plans  have  been  completed  whereby  the  association,  in  co-operation  with  the 
baking  trade,  will  inaugurate  next  month  a  five-year  campaign  designed  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  bread. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Rank,  the  chairman  of  the  association,  stated  that  flour  mills 
had  been  during  the  past  few  years  so  occupied  in  perfecting  the  reorganization 
scheme  under  which  the  industry  is  now  functioning,  they  had  only  lately  been 
able  to  give  attention  to  the  proper  marketing  of  their  major  product,  bread. 

Their  reason  for  embarking  on  the  proposed  marketing  campaign  is  the 
belief  that  the  attention  of  the  public  should  be  drawn  to  the  staple  foods  which 
must  always  form  the  basis  of  any  satisfactory  dietary.  The  value  of  bread 
in  this  connection  is  to  be  given  full  publicity  with  the  object  of  developing 
the  demand. 

As  indicated,  the  baking  trade  is  to  take  part  jointly  in  promoting  the 
success  of  the  scheme. 

If  the  plan  results  in  a  greater  consumption  of  bread,  Canadian  wheat 
growers  and  flour  millers  may  indirectly  benefit  through  the  wider  opening 
which  may  be  developed  in  their  most  important  overseas  market. 


POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(1)  territory 

Dublin,  November  30,  1934. — In  1922,  Ireland,  an  island  comprising  over 
20,000,000  acres,  was  divided  economically  and  politically  into  the  Irish  Free 
State  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  Irish  Free  State — which  is  included  in  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations — comprises  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  Mun- 
ster,  and  Connaught,  and  three  counties  of  the  province  of  Ulster — Donegal, 
Cavan,  and  Monaghan — twenty-six  counties  in  all  (85  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  Ireland)  ;  and  Northern  Ireland  comprises  six  counties  of  the  province  of 
Ulster.  Northern  Ireland  is  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  Irish  Free  State 
is  a  separate  self-governing  Dominion  with  its  own  customs  tariff. 

(2)  POPULATION 

Northern  Ireland  has  a  population  of  some  1,300,000,  and  the  Free  State, 
according  to  the  latest  estimate,  has  roughly  3,020,000.  Since  the  strict  limita- 
tations  on  emigration  brought  about  by  the  general  economic  depression  in 
overseas  countries  and  the  imposition  of  an  immigration  quota  in  the  United 
States,  the  population  of  the  Free  State  has  continued  to  increase  rapidly. 

The  chief  cities  of  the  Irish  Free  State  are:  Dublin  (with  County  Dublin), 
500,000;  Cork,  120,000;  Limerick,  40,000;  Waterford,  23,000;  Galway,  15,000. 

(3)  INDUSTRIES 

Since  the  recent  land  annuities  dispute  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Irish  Free  State,  resulting  in  the  imposition  of  customs  barriers  on  the  part 
of  both  countries,  the  Government  of  the  Free  State  has  been  endeavouring  to 
find  compensation  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  old-established  export  trade  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  establishment  of  export  bounties  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  new  markets.    New  industries  have  been  fostered  to  such  an  extent  that 
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there  is  scarcely  any  article  of  worth-while  trade  the  manufacture  of  which  is 
not  in  course  of  local  development,  assisted  by  high  protective  import  duties 
on  the  finished  article  and  by  licence  to  import  free  of  duty  many  of  the  neces- 
sary raw  materials.  In  addition,  the  farming  community  is  being  encouraged 
to  change  from  pasture  to  tillage  in  order  that  the  present  surplus  of  live  stock 
may  be  supplanted  by  supplies  of  foodstuffs  for  the  increasing  industrial  popu- 
lation, and  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  economic  self-sufficiency. 


(4)  FREE  STATE  IMPORTS 

For  the  years  1932  and  1933,  the  following  are  the  chief  countries  supplying 
imports,  with  values: — 


Great  Britain.  

Northern  Ireland  

Australia  

Canada   

Germany  , 

United  States  

Belgium  

Czechoslovakia  

Argentina  

Netherlands  

Poland  (including  Danzig) 
Sweden  


1932 

1933 

£28.869.206 

£22,948,099 

3,759,270 

2,084.105 

1,243,555 

1,541.117 

801,900 

1,061,879 

1,302,527 

1,752,469 

1,320,211 

1,051,713 

691,651 

916,268 

261.099 

450,270 

1,852,460 

858,822 

433,583 

497,2&5 

132,507 

487,497 

434,652 

373,258 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1933  was  £35,789,153 
as  compared  with  £42,574,222  in  the  previous  year;  exports  were  valued  at 
£19,069,212  as  against  £25,802,924  in  1932  and  re-exports  at  £581,581  as  com- 
pared with  £1,137,304. 

During  the  past  year  the  United  Kingdom  took  about  95  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  is  credited  with  71  per  cent  of  the 
imports  (78  per  cent  in  1932).  These  figures  represent  total  exports  to  and 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  inclusive  of  goods  shipped  through  that 
country. 

(5)   DIRECT  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Following  is  a  comparative  table  showing  the  principal  imports  from  Can- 
ada, taken  from  Irish  Free  State  official  figures: — 


Unit 

Canned  fish  Cwt. 

Cheese  Cwt. 

Wheat  Cwt. 

Barley  Cwt. 

Wheaten  flour  Cwt. 

Oatmeal  Cwt. 

Fruit  pulp  Cwt. 

Wire  manufactures  Cwt. 

Agricultural  implements..    ..  No. 

Photo  films  and  paper  

Electrical  goods  

Planks  and  boards  Loads. 

Manufactures  of  wood  

Binder  twine  Cwt. 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes.  .Doz.  prs. 

Silk  hosiery  Doz.  prs. 

Newsprint  Cwt. 

Millboard  and  strawboard  .  .  Cwt. 

Cardboard  Cwt. 

Toilet  soap  Cwt. 

Hops  Cwt. 

Total  imports  from  Canada  .  . 


Quantity 
1932  1933 


Value  in  £ 
1932  1933 


213 
4,297 
815.554 
65.351 
475.266 
32.680 
2.093 
'  82 
3.024 


4,585 

'  4.540 
1.446 
679 

113.373 
7,800 
1.531 
2.016 


44 
1.146 

1.523.728 
68.000 
748.302 
1.491 
542 
309 
20.698 


10,900 

'  6.120 
600 
291 
146.437 
5.573 
6.333 
1.817 
1.219 


357 
14.491 
268.534 
21,971 
245.603 
27.042 
2.826 
102 
288 
14.414 
1,508 
19,686 
30.573 
8.449 
3.182 
1.580 
60.212 
7,531 
1.193 
7,885 

801.900 


85 
3.928 
480.605 
17,410 
371,230 
2.265 
610 
416 
1.674 
8.008 
28.285 
25,351 
1,828 
10.801 
1,354 
617 
64.904 
5,569 
4.375 
7,427 
13.065 
1.061.753 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  figures  represent  direct  imports  from 
the  Dominion,  or  imports  the  origin  of  which  was  definitely  known  to  be  Canada. 
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A  substantial  volume  (possibly  one-third)  of  Canadian  goods  is  imported  into 
the  Irish  Free  State  by  way  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thus  these  imports  lose 
their  identity. 

(6)    IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS   AND  TRADE  METHODS 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  local  manufacture,  the  market  for  finished  products 
is  gradually  diminishing,  but  there  is  a  correspondingly  increasing  demand  for 
machinery  and  for  partly  finished  articles  to  be  used  as  materials  for  local  indus- 
tries or  for  local  assembly  plants. 

The  number  of  distributors  (wholesale  as  well  as  retail)  who  are  disposed 
to  buy  direct  from  overseas  is  increasing,  but  there  is  still  a  large  percentage 
who  buy  from  local  agents  of,  or  direct  from,  manufacturing  firms  with  stocks 
or  factories  in  Great  Britain,  to  which  local  buyers  make  periodic  visits. 
On  the  other  hand,  purchases  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  discriminated  against 
by  Emergency  Import  Duties  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  many  articles  and 
by  means  of  import  licences. 

(7)  QUOTATIONS 

Local  buyers  are  very  conservative  and  are  being  constantly  inundated  with 
new  offerings  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  consider  therefore  only  those 
offerings  that  are  put  in  the  simplest  form.  All  quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Irish 
port  and  in  sterling  (not  dollars).  F.o.b.  prices,  even  with  rail  freights  to  sea- 
board and/or  freight  rates  to  port  of  destination,  are  not  sufficient,  but  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  c.i.f.  quotation  for,  say,  a  specified  small  initial  order.  In 
addition,  some  descriptive  literature  (or  preferably  a  sample,  if  it  is  small) 
should  be  supplied.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  at  the  same  time  a  set  of  (say) 
half  a  dozen  leaflets  and  price  lists  were  supplied  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Dublin,  and  a  few  samples — not  a  single  sample — especially  if  these 
are  liable  to  deteriorate  in  practical  demonstration. 

(8)  REPRESENTATION 

In  introducing  a  product  the  factory  representative  makes  the  ideal  sales- 
man, owing  to  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  line  and  of  its  sales  points.  For  any 
other  introduction,  an  article  of  outstanding  merit  or  a  cut  price  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  same  impression. 

Once  the  product  is  introduced,  however,  the  local  stockist  or  manufac- 
turers' representative — the  term  "  commission  agent  "  is  applied  only  to  a  book- 
maker in  Ireland — is  preferable.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  Irish  Free 
State  should  be  reserved  for  the  man  on  the  ground,  except  perhaps  where  there 
is  a  branch  house  or  when  stocks  are  carried  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  travellers 
are  employed  in  the  Free  State. 

Representatives  of  overseas  manufacturers  are  at  present  working  under 
very  adverse  conditions,  and  their  ability  to  sell  rather  than  the  state  of  their 
bank  accounts  should  be  the  criterion  of  their  worth.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
selling  on  commission  there  is  a  greater  temptation  to  oversell.  The  changing 
sources  of  supply  have  forced  out  of  business  some  merchants  who  sold  as  well 
as  many  agents  who  represented  imported  goods;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
numerous  established  firms  in  the  Free  State  are  very  solidly  established  and 
are  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  In  these  circumstances,  and 
as  different  commodities  present  different  sales  problems,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin  should  invariably  be  consulted  before 
an  attempt  is  made  to  sell  in  this  market. 
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(9)  CURRENCY 

The  currency  unit  is  the  Irish  pound,  which  has  always  been  kept  at  par 
with  the  pound  sterling  and  is  similarly  divided  into  shillings  and  pence.  There 
have  been  frequent  reports  that  the  Government  intends  linking  up  its  pound 
with  dollars  or  francs,  and  a  Currency  Commission  is  sitting  at  present  to  inquire 
into  and  report,  inter  alia,  on  the  whole  subject. 

(10)    IMPORT  TARIFF 

To  keep  pace  with  the  changing  trading  conditions,  the  Irish  Free  State 
tariff  is  subject  to  frequent  alterations.  Samples  sent  to  representatives,  even 
when  rendered  valueless  as  merchandise,  are  dutiable.  Catalogues  and  printed 
matter  are  dutiable  if  sent  in  bulk;  only  one  or  two  should  be  sent  at  a  time. 
The  tariff  contains  many  items  that  come  under  Imperial  preference  rates  of 
duty,  these  applying  to  imports  from  the  Dominion.  Recently,  however,  most 
of  the  tariff  changes  have  been  made  solely  for  protective  purposes  and  have 
omitted  the  preference. 

PACKING,  DOCUMENTATION.  AND  MARKING  OF  GOODS 

Goods  for  this  market  require  no  special  method  of  packing,  as  handling 
facilities  are  good.  Where  Canadian  goods  are  sold  ex  stocks  United  Kingdom, 
they  must  be  accompanied  b y  proof  of  origin  and  Empire  content,  otherwise  they 
may  be  liable  to  temporary  detention.  An  original  commercial  invoice  must  be 
produced  by  importers  of  goods  arriving  either  by  parcel  post  or  by  freight. 
Full  trade  descriptions  of  all  items  must  be  inserted,  and  the  phraseology  of 
the  appropriate  tariff  item  followed  as  closely  as  possible.  A  "  Made-in- 
Canada  "  marking  is  strongly  advisable. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  November  19,  1934. — Shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Aus- 
tralia up  to  the  week  ending  November  14  amounted  to  90,751,838  bushels  as 
compared  with  146,027,471  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
export  season.  There  will  be  a  considerable  carry-over  of  wheat  into  the  new 
crop  year,  which  begins  on  December  1,  the  estimated  quantity  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  22,000,000  bushels.  The  past  month  has  witnessed  a  very 
limited  volume  of  actual  business  in  wheat,  and  the  oversea  markets  have  not 
been  absorbing  their  usual  supplies.  Italy  is  not  taking  any  Australian  wheat 
at  present,  although  some  shipments  will  probably  be  made  in  the  new  year. 
Stocks  on  hand  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  so  heavy  that  two  Australian  cargoes 
recently  could  not  be  sold  upon  arrival  and  had  to  be  stored.  The  growers  are 
still  holding  their  wheat,  being  reluctant  to  sell  at  the  low  prices  ruling,  although 
the  weevil  pest  is  causing  considerable  damage  to  the  wheat  in  store. 

Demand  from  the  Orient  continues  fairly  quiet,  but  this  month  five  full 
cargoes  have  been  shipped  to  Shanghai,  and  there  has  been  some  demand  for 
parcels  from  Japan.  It  is  expected  that  China  may  become  a  fair  buyer  of 
Australian  wheat,  as  the  rice  crop  this  year  was  short.  The  extent  of  China's 
purchases  will  be  affected  by  the  price  ruling,  and  any  sharp  advance  will  cut 
into  their  purchases.  The  rice  crop  in  Japan  being  below  normal,  a  greater 
demand  may  be  expected  from  that  country,  although  purchases  will  be  largely 
dependent  upon  the  market  for  flour  in  Northern  China  and  Manchukuo.  Quota- 
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tions  are  weaker  at  2s.  2^d.  per  bushel  at  country  sidings,  equivalent  to  43  cents 
Canadian,  and  2s.  8M.,  or  52  cents,  per  bushel  f.o.b.  steamer. 

The  outlook  for  the  current  season's  crop  has  improved  greatly  during 
October  as  the  result  of  the  unusually  heavy  rains  which  have  fallen  in  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales.  October  was  the  wettest  month  for 
many  years,  and  the  rainfall  has  largely  continued  into  November,  with  gener- 
ally beneficial  effect.  The  total  Australian  wheat  crop  may  now  be  approxi- 
mately 130,000,000  bushels,  and  failing  an  attack  of  rust,  that  quantity  should 
be  realized.  Cool  weather  is  required  during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  as  a 
sudden  burst  of  heat  would  probably  promote  rust  very  rapidly.  In  Western 
Australia  rust  damage,  combined  with  dry  weather,  has  reduced  the  crop  for 
that  state  to  not  more  than  25,000,000  bushels,  the  smallest  crop  since  1925. 
The  Eastern  States  have  been  visited  by  a  plague  of  grasshoppers,  which  has 
done  considerable  damage,  although  it  is  not  widespread.  Sections  of  South 
Australia  have  suffered  greatly,  and  some  parts  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
have  also  been  visited  by  this  plague. 

Following  is  a  comparative  schedule  of  wheat  and  flour  shipments  from 
Australia  for  the  three  months  ending  September  30,  1933  and  1934: — 


WHEAT  EXPORTS  FROM  AUSTRALIA 


Country  of  Destination 

July  to  Sept.,  1933 
Centals  £ 

July  to  Sept.,  1934 
Centals  £ 

Irish  Free  State  

3,837,251 
487,550 
46,046 

1.082,336 
131,359 
15,024 

5,379,175 

1,410,851 

Other  British  countries .    . . 

46,765 

13,081 

Italy  

11,303 
1,406,853 
429,677 
2,175,819 

3,120 
344,991 
115,487 
636,366 

Other  foreign  countries .  . 

1,154,438 
50,792 
5,699,971 

313,419 
14,194 
1,581,037 

Total  

11,276,048 

3,137,369 

9,449,592 

2,523,896 

FLOUR    (WHEATEN)    EXPORTS  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

July  to  Sept.,  1933  July  to  Sept.,  1934 

Centals             £  Centals  £ 

United  Kingdom                           946,983         312,910  381,066  117,410 

Ceylon  and  India                            79,768           28,539  97,445  32,057 

Hongkong                                     117,117           42,424  190,453  64,479 

Malaya   (British)                          266,463           93,740  329,189  106,438 

Mauritius                                      34,180           11,710  79,039  23,457 

Sudan                                            52,072           17,430  57,303  17,011 

Other  British  countries    .  .          195,887           72.169  139,932  47,298 

China                                              9,856            3,117  967,210  297,766 

Egypt                                            37,308           12,622  76,744  22,346 

Netherlands  East  Indies  .  .         393.838         144,096  417,238  138,463 

Philippine  Islands                          78,300           30,681  89,593  31,305 

Other  foreign  countries.    ..          153,228           66,956  451,166  139,674 

Total  .  .  . .  -.                       2,365,000         836,394  3,276,378  1,037,704 

1  Particulars  of  final  destination  of  wheat  shipped  "for  orders"  not  available. 


FLOUR 

The  export  trade  in  flour  has  been  very  quiet,  and  millers  are  looking  for 
business  for  December  delivery.  They  are  reasonably  well  occupied  for  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  year  in  cleaning  up  existing  contracts,  but  inquiries  for 
the  new  year  are  scarce.  The  millers  are  still  hampered  by  the  reluct  mice  of 
the  farmers  to  sell  their  wheat,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  crop  year  the  former  are 
not  disposed  to  take  undue  risks  on  the  market  moving  against  them.  The 
export  outlets  appear  to  be  well  supplied  for  the  present,  although  there  are 
some  three  or  four  boats  loading  for  Dairen  this  month.    The  United  Kingdom 
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is  buying  rather  less  Australian  flour  than  usual,  the  business  there  being  ad- 
versely affected  by  offers  of  cheap  French  flour.  Export  quotations  are  weaker 
at  £6  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  150-pound  sacks,  equivalent  to  $23.18  Cana- 
dian, and  £6  3s.  9d.  or  $23.90  per  ton  in  49-pound  calico  bags. 

FREIGHTS 

Freights  are  fairly  steady  without  a  noticeably  strong  tendency,  and  new 
crop  chartering  is  proceeding  slowly.  Some  twelve  steamers  have  been  booked 
so  far  for  the  new  crop,  several  being  from  Western  Australian  ports.  Charters 
have  been  fixed  at  from  25s.  to  26s.  per  ton  from  Western  Australian  ports  for 
December-January  loading,  and  at  27s.  per  ton  from  the  Eastern  States  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  above  quotations  are  for  cargoes  in  bags,  bulk  cargoes 
being  2s.  6d.  per  ton  cheaper.  It  is  not  expected  that  chartering  will  become 
active  until  the  demand  for  wheat  improves  in  the  importing  countries.  Freights 
are  payable  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  per  ton  in  English  currency. 

TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  December  11,  1934. — General  trade  in  the  United  States,  after 
declining  over  a  period  of  several  months,  developed  a  firmer  tendency  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter.  This  activity  continued  through  October  and  in 
November  there  were  further  slight  advances.  Retail  store  and  mail  order  sales 
have  been  maintained  at  a  relatively  favourable  level.  Although  the  general 
tendency  is  to  keep  stocks  down,  demand  for  goods  has  been  sufficient  to  bring 
a  rise  in  production  exceeding  the  seasonal  expectation. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  has  contributed  to  the  rise,  with  operations 
increased  to  28  per  cent  of  capacity  from  the  low  point  of  18  per  cent  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  steel  situation  illustrates  the  general  reason  for  improvement. 

The  wool  industry  is  contributing  to  the  upturn,  with  a  striking  reversal  of 
trend.  The  textile  strike  in  September  was  a  big  factor  in  bringing  about  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  factory  employees  and  a  larger  relative  decline  in 
pay-rolls. 

Changes  in  the  foreign  trade  totals  for  October  were  largely  a  reflection  of 
seasonal  influences.  Wholesale  commodity  prices  averaged  higher  in  September 
than  in  any  month  since  January,  1931.  This  improvement  continued  on  the 
same  level  through  October  and  November.  Conditions  in  the  financial  markets 
have  improved  in  recent  weeks.  One  of  the  most  notable  movements  of  its 
kind  on  record  has  been  the  consistent  rise  in  the  country's  gold  stock  since  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  January,  1934,  during  which  period  the  rise  amounted 
to  $942,000,000. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Pig  iron  production  for  the  month  of  November  is  reported  to  have  gained 
4  per  cent,  according  to  the  Iron  Age,  which  estimates  956,940  tons  as  against 
951,062  tons  in  October.  Daily  production  rate  was  31,898  tons  against  30,679 
tons  for  October.   The  demand  for  pig  iron  remains  rather  dull. 

The  total  output  of  steel  ingot  for  November  was  1,589,049  tons.  This  was 
the  second  consecutive  increase  in  steel  ingot  production.  Operations  for 
November  averaged  27-76  per  cent  of  capacity  compared  with  24-59  per  cent 
in  October  and  26-92  per  cent  in  November,  1933.  For  eleven  months  this  year 
the  output  was  23,319,443  tons  against  20,795,473  tons  last  year,  but  production 
for  the  September-to-October  period  was  4,302,411  tons  compared  with  5,888,160 
tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 
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AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

The  downward  trend  of  both  production  and  sales  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try has  been  accelerated  during  October.  The  assembly  of  1934  models  is  rapidly 
being  brought  to  a  close  and  new  models  have  only  been  introduced  by  a  few 
of  the  smaller  manufacturers. 

Production  of  trucks  has  been  maintained  at  a  relatively  high  level  during 
the  autumn,  the  export  markets  absorbing  16  per  cent.  The  export  of  assembled 
cars  was  133  per  cent  higher  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933.   The  complete  percentage  gain  for  trucks  was  150. 

The  average  life  of  the  automobile  has  increased  from  seven  years  in  1923 
to  seven  and  two-thirds  years  in  1933.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  old  cars 
now  in  use,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  cars  scrapped  will  increase  con- 
siderably in  the  next  few  years,  and  it  is  quite  likely  there  will  be  a  large  market. 
Automobile  production  has  increased  from  slightly  below  1,500,000  in  1932  to 
about  2,000,000  cars  in  1933,  and  is  expected  to  reach  about  2,800,000  cars  by 
the  end  of  1934. 

AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  greatly  reduced  supply  of  most  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. Prices  of  some  of  the  late  sectional  crops  are  anything  but  encouraging  to 
the  growers,  as  for  example,  potatoes,  cabbage,  buckwheat,  and  apples.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  country's  two  principal  cash  crops,  wheat  and  cotton,  are  selling 
higher  than  last  fall.  All  feed  crops  are  very  high  in  price — hay,  corn,  oats,  and 
other  grains.  Since  these  are  the  raw  materials  from  which  live  stock  products 
are  made,  the  effect  is  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  stockmen  who,  over  wide  areas, 
are  short  of  home-grown  feed.  The  food  shortage  has  forced  a  reduction  in  the 
live  stock  population,  which  almost  certainly  means  higher  prices  next  year.  Hog 
prices  are  likely  to  see  a  strong  advance  this  coming  spring. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  will  be  about  10,000,000  head  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Most  of  the  decrease  has  been  in  cows  and  heifers.  Around 
7,000,000  head  of  cattle  have  been  bought  by  the  Government  under  the  drought 
relief  program. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  agricultural  credit  in  1934  has  been  the  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  volume  of  farm-mortgage  loans  extended  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  Loans  totalled  $1,790,000,000  on  September  30,  1934, 
compared  with  $1,110,000,000  on  September  30,  1933.  The  year  has  been 
characterized  also  by  substantial  increases  in  the  number  of  production  credit 
associations. 

According  to  the  annual  agricultural  outlook  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  it  is  expected  that  the  greatly  reduced  supplies  of  most 
agricultural  products,  with  some  improvement  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer,  will  bring  about  a  higher  level  of  farm  income  during  the  first  half  of 
1935  than  during  the  -first  half  of  1934,  despite  the  continued  low  foreign  demand 
for  American  farm  products.  Farm  production  larger  than  that  of  1934  is 
expected  next  year.  '  The  higher  prices  of  this  year  are  likely  to  stimulate 
excessive  planting  of  some  crops  in  1935,  particularly  where  adjustment  plans 
are  not  in  effect.  Prices  of  commodities  used  in  agricultural  production  prob- 
ably will  average  higher  for  1935.  The  credit  situation  will  continue  to  show- 
gradual  improvement  above  the  bad  conditions  of  the  past  several  years.  The 
demand  for  credit  will  probably  exceed  that  of  1934. 

The  wheat  situation  in  1935  will  depend  largely  upon  yields,  but  the  prob- 
ability is  that  the  United  States  will  have  a  considerable  export  surplus  of  wheat 
in  1935-36. 

A  further  reduction  in  the  world  carry-over  of  cotton  is  expected  by  August 
1  next,  even  should  world  consumption  be  less  this  season  than  last.  The  world 
supply  of  all  cotton  for  the  1934-35  season  is  estimated  at  from  5  per  cent  to  10 
per  cent  less  than  in  1933-34. 
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The  outlook  for  numerous  types  of  tobacco,  particularly  flue-cured,  is 
reported  much  improved  over  a  year  ago.  Burley  is  the  principal  exception,  pro- 
duction not  having  been  decreased  enough  to  improve  the  supply  situation  materi- 
ally. Domestic  consumption  has  increased  and  exchange  rates  favour  exporta- 
tion of  American  tobacco. 

COMMODITY  PRICES 

Wholesale  commodity  prices,  as  measured  by  the  Department  of  Labour's 
index,  have  continued  to  recede  from  the  high  for  the  past  three  years  in  the  week 
ended  September  8,  when  the  index  stood  at  77-8  per  cent  of  the  1926  level.  The 
fall  in  the  prices  of  farm  products  and  foods  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  recession, 
which  ended  about  October  20  and  lowered  the  index  level  to  76-2  per  cent  of 
the  1926  base.  Despite  this  recent  decline,  the  prices  of  farm  products  and  foods 
in  the  week  ended  October  20  were  approximately  24  per  cent  and  19  per  cent 
above  their  respective  levels  of  January  of  this  year.  The  "  all  other  "  group 
averaged  approximately  the  same  in  these  two  periods. 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  month  the  cost  of  living  of  wage-earners  advanced 
during  September.  Food  prices  rose  4-4  per  cent  and  housing  0-9  per  cent.  The 
average  of  all  items  rose  1-8  per  cent,  which  was  the  sharpest  increase  since 
August,  1933. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

Developments  of  the  financial  situation  in  October,  while  without  spec- 
tacular features,  were  in  general  constructive.  There  was  a  rise  in  the  trend  of 
bond  prices.  Stock  prices  have  been  firm  and  commercial  loans  have  continued 
to  expand  slowly.  Wholesale  and  retail  distributors  have  reported  increases  in 
sales,  and  the  outlook  for  the  holiday  season  is  considered  the  best  in  several 
years.  There  has  been  a  further  expansion  in  bank  deposits.  In  the  four  weeks 
ended  October  17,  the  net  demand  for  deposits  of  the  reporting  member  banks 
increased  $442,000,000  to  $13,365,000,000,  the  latter  total  representing  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  This  large  increase  during  the  past 
year  has  resulted  chiefly  from  gold  imports  and  Government  borrowing,  as 
the  trend  of  the  total  outstanding  loans  has  tended  to  diminish  the  volume  of 
bank  deposits.  The  expansion  of  "  all  other  "  loans  in  the  past  several  months, 
however,  suggests  a  reversal  of  the  trend  which  was  evident  over  a  greater  part 
of  the  past  year. 

The  monthly  figures  showed  an  upward  trend  in  the  rate  of  turnover  of 
deposits  in  the  spring  months  of  1934,  but  a  subsequent  sharp  decline  carried  the 
figure  to  a  low  for  the  third  quarter.  Debits  in  the  first  half  of  October  indicate 
some  improvement  over  the  September  figures. 

Only  minor,  changes  in  the  amount  of  reserve  bank  credit  outstanding  occurred 
in  recent  weeks.  Member  bank  reserve  balances,  which  declined  sharply  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  have  again  increased,  so  that  by  October  17  the  total  was 
only  moderately  below  that  of  August.  Excess  reserves  have  fluctuated  around 
$1,750,000,000  since  the  latter  part  of  September. 

New  capital  issues  in  September  made  up  a  very  small  total.  Of  the  $43.- 
375,000  of  securities  offered,  less  than  $5,000,000  represented  corporate  issues. 
The  volume  of  new  issues  remained  low  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  October. 

Direct  loans  to  industry  by  the  Federal  reserve  banks  as  of  October  17 
had  reached  a  total  of  $4,576,000.  In  addition,  the  banks  had  made  commit- 
ments to  advance  such  loans  to  the  amount  of  $2,182,000. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

United  States  exports  to  foreign  countries  increased  in  October  owing  to 
seasonal  influences.  For  the  third  successive  month  the  value  was  greater  than 
the  corresponding  month  of  each  of  the  three  preceding  y  ears. 
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General  imports,  which  had  increased  sharply  in  September,  declined  slightly 
in  October,  contrary  to  the  usual  seasonal  movement.  The  decline  was  2  per  cent 
in  the  total  value  with  a  usual  seasonal  increase  of  approximately  7  per  cent. 

Total  exports  for  October,  including  re-exports,  were  valued  at  $206,352,000 
compared  with  $191,691,000  in  the  previous  month  and  with  $193,069,000  in 
October,  1933. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  the  total  value  of  exports  was  $1,767,697,000, 
36  per  cent  more  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933  and  larger  even  than 
for  the  entire  twelve  months  of  1933. 

General  imports,  including  goods  for  immediate  consumption  and  those  for 
storage  in  bonded  warehouses,  were  as  follows:  October,  1934,  $129,629,000;  Sep- 
tember, 1934,  $131,665,000;  October,  1933,  $150,867,000.  For  the  first  ten  months 
the  value  of  imports  was  $1,371,871,000,  about  16  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  cor- 
responding  period  of  1933.  Merchandise  export  balance  totalled  $77,000,000 
compared  with  $60,000,000  in  September,  1934,  and  $42,000,000  in  October,  1933. 
Imports  for  consumption  declined  about  $12,000,000  in  value.  This  decrease  was 
due  to  the  drop  in  imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba.  The  total  value  of  imports  for 
consumption  was  as  follows:  October,  1934,  $137,859,000;  September,  1934, 
$149,749,000;  October,  1933,  $149,288,000. 

Accounting  for  the  entire  increase  in  value  of  exports  of  United  States  mer- 
chandise in  October  were  seasonal  gains  of  $6,300,000  and  $11,200,000  respectively 
in  the  value  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  and  cotton.  Apple  shipments  increased 
about  $800,000,  and  dried  evaporated  fruits  about  $1,200,000.  Exports  of  petro- 
leum and  its  products  declined,  on  the  other  hand,  about  $1,800,000. 

Contributing  to  the  decline  of  the  value  of  imports  for  consumption  in  October 
were  decreases  of  $600,000  in  imports  of  fur  and  manufactures,  $1,100,000  in 
grains  and  preparations,  $13,700,000  in  cane  sugar  from  Cuba,  $2,000,000  decrease 
in  unmanufactured  silk,  and  a  decrease  of  $700,000  in  imports  of  crude  petroleum. 
There  were  gains  of  $700,000  in  imports  of  coffee,  $1,300,000  in  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, $900,000  in  paper  base  stock,  $1,400,000  in  standard  newsprint,  and  $1,500,- 
000  in  October  imports  of  copper. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

With  the  termination  of  the  recent  strike,  production  in  various  textile  indus- 
tries has  been  more  on  a  normal  basis  in  recent  weeks.  The  increase  in  produc- 
tion has  been  gradual,  since  the  rate  of  production  prior  to  the  strike  was 
influenced  by  the  desire  to  increase  stocks  in  anticipation  of  partial  stoppage  of 
operations.  The  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  textile  production  dropped  21  per 
cent  in  September  from  the  August  figure. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Exchanges  of  cheques  at  the  principal  clearing  houses  of  the  country  totalled 
$19,539,779,049  or  a  decline  of  8-5  per  cent  for  the  month  of  November  from  the 
preceding  month  of  October;  this  was  a  decline  of  1-4  per  cent  from  November, 
1933 

Clearings  in  New  York  city  totalled  $11,179,980,305,  or  a  drop  of  9  per  cent 
from  the  preceding  month  and  a  decline  of  10-7  per  cent  from  November,  1933. 
Outside  of  New  York  clearings  totalled  $8,359,798,744,  a  drop  of  7-9  pen-  cent 
from  October  but  a  rise  of  14-7  per  cent  from  November,  1933. 

CAR  LOADINGS 

Car  loadings  fell  off  for  the  week  ending  November  24  by  23,212  cars  from 
the  week  ending  November  17.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago  there  was  a  decrease 
of  24,425  cars.  Compared  with  the  same  period  of  1932  there  was  an  increase  of 
67,995  cars. 
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POTATO  SITUATION  IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  December  19,  1934. — The  quantity  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
imported  this  planting  season  up  to  the  middle  of  December  amounts  to  about 
70,000  sacks  and  barrels.  From  a  careful  estimate  of  seed  potatoes  which  are 
expected  to  arrive  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  importing  period,  total 
imports  should  exceed  88,000  sacks  and  barrels,  an  increase  of  some  8,000  over 
last  year.  Of  the  above  figures  of  this  year,  3,360  bags  of  seed  potatoes  were 
imported  from  Louisiana,  the  remainder  coming  from  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

No  table  potatoes  have  been  imported  since  November  1,  but  previous  to 
this  period  280,000  sacks  and  5,000  barrels  were  imported  from  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  increase  of  17,000  sacks  and  5,000  barrels  over  the  quantity 
imported  last  year. 

It  is  expected  that  national  production  will  provide  400,000  sacks  of  pota- 
toes for  Havana.  This  quantity,  added  to  the  285,000  sacks  and  barrels  which 
have  been  imported,  would  not  be  more  than  three  to  four  months'  supply  during 
some  of  the  past  years  of  prosperity.  However,  the  farmers  are  very  cautious 
and  are  not  willing  to  take  any  risk  of  over-planting.  The  new  crop  this 
year  came  on  the  market  last  week  at  $2.70  per  100  pounds.  United  States 
potatoes  were  quoted  at  the  same  time  at  $2.50  per  100  pounds. 

Prices  referred  to  are  quoted  in  Cuban  pesos  and  centavos,  which  are 
approximately  equal  in  value  to  the  United  States  dollars  and  cents. 


FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  IN  GUATEMALA,  EL  SALVADOR,  AND 

HONDURAS 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

FLOUR  IMPORTATION  AND  CONSUMPTION 

Guatemala. — Importations  of  wheat  flour  into  Guatemala  in  recent  years 
were  as  follows: — 

United 

Canada       States  Total 
In  Metric  Tons 

1931                                                                      •••          14.256  14,256 

1932   •  •          131          12,297  12,428 

1933                                                                       239          11,700  11.939 

1934  (Jan.-Aug.)                                                    487           8,325  8,812 

From  these  data  three  conclusions  may  be  deduced:  (1)  Canada's  sales 
have  been  increasing;  (2)  the  average  annual  importation  has  amounted  to 
12,000  metric  tons  or  about  132,000  barrels;  (3)  importations  have  been  decreas- 
ing steadily  and,  unless  this  year's  monthly  average  of  1,100  metric  tons  con- 
tinues during  the  last  four  months,  1934  will  be  no  exception.  It  may  be  that 
decreased  imports  reflect  increased  local  milling  (but  not  domestic  production) 
of  wheat,  although  the  most  likely  reason  is  decreased  consumption  of  wheat 
bread;  tortillas  are  cheaper. 

Adding  local  production  to  importation,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  annual 
consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  Guatemala  is  about  165,000  barrels. 

El  Salvador. — It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  importation  of  flour  (which 
in  this  case  implies  consumption)  is  approximately  10,000  metric  tons  or  about 
110,000  barrels;  it  has  been  as  high  as  12,000  metric  tons.  This  estimate  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  very  little  local  wheat  is  milled,  and  recent  importations 
of  flour  have  been  as  follows: — 
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United 

Canada      States        Others  Total 


Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

1930                                                              58          10,484          62  10,604 

1931                                                              82          10,199          41  10,322 

1932                                                 .          18           7,512          . .  7,530 


Unfortunately  no  data  are  available  for  1933  and  1934,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  decline  in  importations  continued,  owing  to  local  production 
from  imported  wheat,  although  the  drop  in  1932  cannot  be  attributed  to  this 
cause  because  no  wheat  was  imported  in  that  year.  Canada's  share  is  small; 
but  300  barrels  of  Canadian  flour  a  month  were  being  imported  prior  to  the 
recent  imposition  of  a  15  per  cent  surcharge  over  and  above  the  regular  duty 
on  imports  from  the  Dominion.  With  this  surcharge,  which  means  an  extra  duty 
on  Canadian  flour  of  about  $1.25  per  unit  of  202  pounds,  imports  from  Canada 
have  ceased. 

A  liberal  estimate  of  the  annual  consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  El  Salvador, 
based  on  importations  in  past  years,  would  be  about  115,000  barrels;  but  a  local 
importer  places  present  consumption  much  lower,  at  114,000  gunnies  of  150 
pounds  each  or  about  85,500  barrels. 

Honduras. — The  only  details  available  for  flour  importations  are  the  fol- 
lowing.  The  fiscal  year  mentioned  runs  from  July  to  June: — 

Year  ending  June  30  United  States    Others  Total 

1932    $149,856  $532  $150,388 

1933    103,394  852  104,246 

Undoubtedly  part  of  the  total  has  been  imported  by  the  American  fruit 
companies  for  their  own  use  and  sale.  The  considerable  decline  may  be 
attributed  to  local  milling  of  imported  wheat  and  possibly  to  reduced  demand. 
It  may  be  estimated  that  ordinary  importations  have  amounted  to  not  more 
than  25,000  barrels  annually,  and  that  the  yearly  consumption  averages  little 
more  than  that,  at  most  30,000  barrels.  If  the  local  mills  continue  in  operation 
on  a  competitive  basis,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  will  supply  about  one-half 
of  this  total,  so  that  importations  will  be  reduced  to  15,000  or  at  best  20,000 
barrels  a  year. 

NATURE  OF  THE  DEMAND  FOR  FLOUR 

Price. — Price  is  the  determining  factor  in  these  markets;  yield  in  number 
of  loaves  per  unit  of  flour,  workability,  etc.,  are  as  a  rule  entirely  subordinate 
to  that  consideration.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  sales  price  of  Canadian 
flour  is  of  interest  in  Guatemala  but  not  in  El  Salvador  because  of  the  15  per 
cent  duty  surcharge ;  the  Honduran  market  has  apparently  not  proved  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  Canadian  mills  to  sell  direct  through  a  local  agent,  because, 
as  far  as  is  known,  the  only  Canadian  flour  sold  there  has  been  through  export 
houses  in  the  United  States. 

Quality  and  Colour. — Even  the  best  bread  in  these  Central  American  coun- 
tries is  of  medium  grade.  Colour  in  the  flour  is  of  only  minor  importance;  the 
degree  of  whiteness  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  varying  shades  of  cream  are 
quite  satisfactory. 

Soft  v.  Hard  Wheat  Flour. — The  use  of  wheat  flour  in  Central  America 
originated  mainly  with  the  arrival  of  foreigners,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  foreign 
millers  were  the  first  to  sell  in  these  markets.  Consequently  such  consumption 
as  there  is  among  the  native  population  has  found  its  origin  in  the  use  mainly 
of  the  American  product;  the  people  have  become  accustomed  by  use  and  taste 
to  what  is  generally  referred  to  as  soft  wheat  flour.  The  question  of  the  taste 
or  appearance  of  the  bread  is  of  little  importance,  but  the  problem  of  the  actual 
mixing  of  bread  is  of  real  interest.  In  all  three  countries  there  are  probably 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  bakers  who  use  mixing  machinery.    Manual  mixing 
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is  the  common  method,  and  the  owner,  or  at  least  the  manager,  of  the  bakery 
usually  takes  part  in  the  work.  Hard  wheat  flour  is  more  difficult  to  handle 
than  is  soft  wheat  flour. 

Loaves  per  Barrel. — The  only  bakers  in  Central  America  who  make  bread 
at  all  scientifically  are  those  employing  machinery.  The  number  of  units  of 
bread  they  obtain  from  a  unit  of  flour  is  of  small  interest  to  them.  It  is  indeed 
doubtful  if  more  than  a  few  of  the  bakers  in  the  three  countries  actually  take 
a  count  at  any  time  of  the  loaves  per  barrel.  As  a  consequence,  any  proof  that 
Canadian  flour  produces  more  loaves  per  unit  than  other  types  does  not  carry 
a  great  deal  of  weight.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  sales  point  is  lost;  but  it 
would  require  a  long  campaign  of  education  to  drive  it  properly  home. 

Blending. — The  sales  point  for  Canadian  flour  of  "  more  loaves  per  barrel  " 
is  best  applied  through  the  blending  argument:  that  by  mixing  it  with  other 
flours  its  advantages  may  be  obtained  to  a  considerable  degree  while  its  dis- 
advantages are  offset  to  some  degree.  This  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able points  in  favour  of  Canadian  flour.  The  bakers  are,  in  many  cases,  accus- 
tomed to  mixing  flours.  There  are  few  bakers  who  use  only  one  brand,  but 
there  are  many  who  mix  the  better  grades  of  other  flour  with  a  domestic  flour 
or  a  cheaper  imported  type;  Canadian  flour  is  purchased  solely  for  blending. 
The  blends,  in  isolated  cases,  have  contained  as  much  as  70  per  cent  Canadian, 
but  ordinarily  average  about  30  and  not  more  than  40  per  cent  Canadian,  the 
balance  being  American  with  perhaps  some  domestic.  There  is  little  business 
in  sales  to  households:  bread  is  made  in  the  home  to  only  a  limited  extent. 

DOMESTIC  FLOURS 

In  the  mills  of  all  three  countries  the  wheat  is  usually  soft  domestic, 
American,  or  Argentinian;  the  proportion  of  hard  wheat  is  seldom  over  30  per 
cent.  Expense  is  one  reason  for  this;  in  October  last,  Canadian  wheat  cost  12 
cents  per  bushel  c.i.f.  Puerto  Cortes  more  than  did  Argentinian.  The  flour  pro- 
duced is  really  a  straight  grade ;  the  wheat  is  ground  into  about  65  per  cent  flour 
and  35  per  cent  feed  by  the  simplest  and  cheapest  process.  In  a  few  cases  the 
poorer  part,  say  25  per  cent,  of  the  flour  is  separated  into  what  is  referred  to  as 
"  second  class,"  which  sells  for  about  75  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  "  first  class," 
but  such  a  detailed  classification  is  seldom  used. 

As  a  result,  the  local  flours  are  used  to  only  a  limited  extent  by  the  leading 
bakers;  except  where  governmental  action  demands  a  certain  percentage.  The 
absorptive  power  of  the  domestic  product  is  only  about  50  or  52  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  64  or  65  per  cent  of  the  general  run  of  foreign  flours  on  sale. 

The  domestic  product  is  kept  at  a  little  cheaper  price  than  the  imported  (e.g. 
in  San  Salvador  domestic  is  quoted  at  28  colones  as  compared  with  imported  at 
28-50  colones  per  150  pounds,  city  wholesale  prices  in  each  case).  As  long  as  the 
domestic  flours  enjoy  the  same  protection  as  at  present,  and  while  they  can  as 
profitably  undersell  the  foreign  product,  they  will  continue  to  obtain  a  good  share 
of  the  market.  (One  colon  equals  40  cents  United  States  at  present  rate  of 
exchange.) 

PRESENT  PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  FLOUR 

The  flour  markets  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras  have  reached 
saturation  point;  but  if  (say)  the  price  of  coffee  were  to  double  and  that  of  flour 
to  remain  unchanged,  there  would  certainly  arise  an  increased  demand  for  flour, 
because  the  marginal  consumers  would  be  in  a  position  to  purchase  bread.  There 
are  only  three  competitors:  the  local  mills,  the  American,  and  the  Canadian. 
Of  these  the  local  mills  are  afforded  the  best  opportunity,  the  American  have  hcvn 
the  most  successful,  and  the  Canadian  have  their  way  to  make.  The  volume  open 
to  foreign  suppliers  in  Guatemala  is  about  132,000  barrels,  in  El  Salvador  about 
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115,000  barrels,  and  in  Honduras  about  15,000  barrels,  or  in  all  some  262,000 
barrels.  This  is  a  generous  estimate,  and  the  figure  of  total  importation  should 
more  properly  be  placed  at  not  more  than  250,000  barrels. 

Assuming  that  prices  are  equal  with  those  of  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
there  remains  mainly  the  problem  of  ease  of  use ;  the  answer  is  in  blending.  For 
the  present  it  may  be  assumed  that  for  blending  Canadian  flour  would  be  used 
only  to  some  40  per  cent  of  the  total  importation,  or  about  100,000  barrels.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  total  consumption  of  all  three  countries  has  been  estimated 
at  320,000  barrels,  but  300,000  barrels  is  undoubtedly  a  sufficiently  high  figure.,' 
On  the  basis  of  total  consumption  rather  than  total  importation,  Canada  has  thus 
the  present  opportunity  of  selling  some  120,000  barrels  per  year.  The  duty  sur- 
charge in  El  Salvador  shuts  out  Canadian  participation  in  that  market.  This 
means  the  loss  of  a  possible  market  for  some  40,000  barrels  and  makes  Canada's 
net  field  only  some  60,000  barrels  on  the  basis  of  total  importations,  or  80,000 
barrels  on  the  basis  of  total  consumption  in  all  three  countries.  At  the  present 
time  Canadian  mills  are  supplying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  12,000  barrels  a  year, 
practically  all  to  Guatemala. 

METHODS  OF  SALE 

In  every  case  and  in  every  country  a  local  and  resident  agent  is  essential;  it 
is  not  profitable  for  any  mill  to  sell  direct  to  the  majority  of  bakers. 

PUBLICITY 

Propaganda  in  written  form  is  of  only  limited  value.  The  sales  method  which 
has  been  most  successful  in  Guatemala  is  that  of  personal  demonstration  and  the 
making  of  crude  comparative  tests  by  the  agent. 

For  the  Canadian  miller  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  educating  the  baker 
direct,  but  of  educating  the  agent  and  of  providing  him  with  material  for  prac- 
tical demonstration — simple,  practical  experiments  and  proofs  to  be  conducted 
in  the  presence  of  the  baker.  Further  propaganda  would  undoubtedly  bring 
results,  but  it  would  be  useless  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  on  chemical  analyses 
and  formulae.  Actually  the  best  method  would  be  practical  demonstration  by 
an  expert  to  some  ten  or  fifteen  of  the  best  bakers  over  a  period  of  about  a  month. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  printed 
propaganda  would  be  a  series  of  brief,  simple  notes,  suggestions  and  pointers  (in 
Spanish),  to  be  circulated  in  pamphlet  form  at  intervals  of  (say)  one  week — a 
loose  leaf  bulletin  which  would  be  quite  inexpensive.  For  customs  purposes  it 
would  have  to  be  in  black  and  white  only  and,  even  in  its  preferable  form  of  one 
folded  page,  would  require  one  or  two  staples  or  clips  so  that  it  would  be  classifi- 
able as  a  pamphlet;  to  heighten  this  impression  it  should  display  prominently 
the  words  "  Folleto  No.  ..."  (Pamphlet  No..  . .).  The  simplest  method  would 
probably  be  to  send  the  script  to  the  country  concerned  and  have  it  printed 
there. 

PACKING  AND  QUOTATIONS 

For  both  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  wheat  flour  must  be  packed  in  cotton 
sacks  of  50^  pounds  gross  and  must  be  shipped  with  three  such  bags  in  one  coffee 
gunny  of  8-ounce  jute  material.  One  reason  for  the  coffee  gunny  is  that  not 
only  does  it  afford  a  weight  more  readily  handled  than  heavier  units,  but  it  can 
be  resold.  Similarly  the  bakers  resell  the  cotton  sacks,  usually  for  about  20  cents 
United  States  currency,  and  they  figure  this  in  their  costing.  Obviously  the  cotton 
must  be  of  a  certain  quality  and  that  quality  should  not  vary;  if  it  does  the 
baker  may  surmise  that  the  quality  of  the  flour  has  also  changed. 

On  account  of  this  form  of  packing  being  used,  quotations  must  be  per  unit 
of  202  pounds  gross  (that  means  about  200  pounds  net  of  flour,  instead  of  a  barrel 
of  196  pounds) ;  importers  object  to  being  charged  for  the  weight  of  the  sacks. 
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The  quotation  will  be  per  unit  of  202  pounds  gross,  but  the  bill  should  show  this 
charge  against  only  the  net  weight  of  flour  shipped.  Terms  vary  from  cash  against 
arrival  of  goods  to  sixty  days  sight  merchandise,  and  the  usual  precautions 
should  be  taken.  Canadian  firms  have  lost  considerable  business  in  past  years 
by  demanding  letters  of  credit,  which  are  seldom  if  ever  arranged  by  Central 
American  flour  importers.  Importers  in  Guatemala  City  are  accustomed  to  quo- 
tations c.i.f.  Guatemala  City.   Regular  cabled  quotations  are  indispensable. 

In  Honduras  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  The  same  practice  of 
three  cotton  sacks  to  a  coffee  gunny  is  still  required,  but  the  sacks  are  of  the 
standard  49-pound  size  used  in  Canada.  There  are  variations  in  that  the  same 
size  of  coffee  gnnny  may  contain  the  three  49-pound  sacks  or  six  24-J-pound  sacks 
or  twelve  12^-pound  sacks  or  twenty-four  6-pound  sacks,  with,  of  course,  rela- 
tively higher  prices  for  the  smaller  sacks.  Prices  may  consequently  be  quoted 
per  standard  barrel  c.i.f.  port  of  entry. 

BRANDS 

It  is  of  little  importance  what  name  a  flour  carries  or  whether  that  name 
be  in  English  or  Spanish.  It  may  occasionally  be  advisable  to  register  the  name 
or  names  used;  the  agent  should  be  consulted  on  this  point. 

SUMMARY 

In  concluding,  the  following  points  may  be  stressed: — 

(1)  There  is  a  market  at  the  present  time  for  Canadian  flour,  in  Guatemala 
mainly,  but  also  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  of  at  least  50,000  barrels  annually. 

(2)  This  quantity  may  be  sold  only  by  displacing  an  equal  amount  of  other 
flours. 

(3)  It  would  be  sold  primarily  for  blending. 

(4)  Prices  and  terms  must  be  competitive,  almost  regardless  of  any  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  Canadian  product. 

(5)  Packing  and  shipping  (time  and  route)  must  adhere  strictly  to  the 
requirements  of  the  purchaser. 

(6)  The  grades  mainly  in  demand  are  what  Canadian  millers  refer  to  as 
second  or  bakers'  patent  and  export  patent;  there  may  be  some  sale  for  clear-. 

(7)  Propaganda  must  be  continuously  carried  on. 

PLATE  GLASS  INDUSTRY  OF  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  November  26, 1934. — The  manufacture  of  plate  glass  in  Japan  since 
its  inception  in  1907  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  over  3,250,000  cases 
were  turned  out  in  1933,  of  which  over  137,000  cases  were  sold  in  foreign  markets. 
Except  in  a  few  special  lines  such  as  photographic  plates,  wire  glasses,  and  rolled 
plates  of  an  exceptional  character,  domestic  requirements  are  no  longer  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  of  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  window  glass  and  ordinary 
plate  and  sheet  glass  have  been  growing  in  importance  as  items  of  export,  these 
amounting  to  51,200  cases  in  1932  and  to  137,100  cases  in  1933. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1934  over  175,880  cases  were  disposed  of 
to  foreign  buyers,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  total  will  exceed  300,000 
cases  by  the  end  of  the  year.  As  far  as  productive  capacity  is  concerned,  it  is 
estimated  that  Japan  follows  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  all  her  plants  have  been  running  to  80  per  cent  of  capacity 
owing  largely  to  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  imported  glass  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  export  trade  on  account  of  the  advantage  of  a  depreciated  currency. 
Despite  the  strides  made  in  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  industry,  Japan  has 
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been  unable  to  perfect  glass-rolling  equipment  of  her  own  and  is  dependent  on 
machinery  imported  from  Belgium  and  the  United  States.  As  to  the  output  and 
demand  for  plate  glass,  excluding  Manchuria  and  not  including  the  400,000  odd 
cases  manufactured  by  the  Shoko  Glass  Company  at  Dairen,  the  figures  avail- 
able indicate  a  steady  upward  trend  from  1929  until  1932,  when  production 
increased  to  2,856,460  cases  and  the  demand  to  2,959,894  cases. 

Naturally  the  continued  prosperity  in  the  plate  glass  industry  has  given  rise 
to  the  formation  of  companies  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  special  varieties  that 
are  not  being  marketed  at  present  by  the  old-established  concerns,  the  Asahi 
Glass  Company,  the  Japan  Glass  Company,  and  the  Shoko  Glass  Company.  The 
Japan  Thick  Plate  Glass  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Japan  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany, and  the  Tokunaga  Plate  Glass  Company,  which  is  being  financed  by  the 
Mitsui  interests,  are  two  of  the  more  important  plants  that  will  be  in  operation 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  These  two  concerns  will  have  a  combined  capacity  of 
85,000  cases  of  rolled  plate  glass  per  annum. 

The  industry  here  is  particularly  favoured,  as  it  is  self-sufficient  in  raw 
materials.  Sands  are  abundant  in  close  proximity  to  the  works  as  well  as  in  Korea, 
but  on  account  of  the  low  ferrous  content  of  these,  quantities  have  also  been 
imported  from  French  Indo-China  and  Singapore.  Soda  ash  is  supplied  by  plants 
under  the  control  of  the  Asahi  Glass  Company  and  the  Japan  Soda  Engineering 
Company,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  industry  consumes  26  per  cent  of  the  total 
soda  ash  output  of  Japan.  Limestone  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  to  furnish  the  special  requirements  of  the  glass 
industry,  as  is  feldspar  and  sundry  other  materials  that  are  required. 

As  to  exports,  the  1933  figures  indicate  that  137,095  cases  were  shipped  to 
various  parts  of  the  world,  British  India  taking  98,000  cases  or  71  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports  of  plate  glass,  followed  by  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Siam,  and  the 
Straits  Settlements.   Canada  in  1933  purchased  2,400  cases. 

Imports  of  plate  and  sheet  glass  have  been  gradually  declining,  although 
there  are  still  considerable  quantities  of  rolled  plate  glass,  polished  glass,  wire 
glass,  photographic  plates,  and  other  special  lines  imported.  The  following  table 
shows  that  imports  of  thin  glass  sheets,  less  than  2-2  mm.  in  thickness,  were 
imported  in  considerable  quantities,  but  it  is  considered  that  about  74  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports  of  2-2  mm. -glass  sheets  were  from  Dairen  and  were  the 
product  of  the  Shoko  Glass  Company. 

IMPORTS  OF  ACHROMATIC  PLATES  AND  SHEETS 

Other 

2.2  mm.  4.0mm.     Over       Plates  Wire 
Thinner    Thinner  4 . 0  mm.  and  Sheets  Glass 
Figures  in  1.000  Square  Metres 
2.052  35  369  607  135 

1.565  52  247  430  122 

1.410  34  165  460  164 


1931 
1932 
1933 


TRADE  OF  THE  KWANTUNG  LEASED  TERRITORY 

A.  K.  Doull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(As  the  bulk  of  Manchukuo's  trade  passes  through  the  port  of  Dairen,  the 
statistics  given  in  this  report  are  a  valuable  index  to  the  trade  of  that  country. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  an  average  rate  of  the  yen  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1933  should  be  taken  as  GSO-26  and  GSO-30  for  1934.) 

Tientsin,  November  15,  1934. — The  Kwantung  Government  trade  returns  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1934,  which  have  just  been  published,  show  a  total  trade 
of  401,650,645  yen  as  compared  with  365,030,344  yen  in  the  1933  period,  an 
increase  of  36,620,299  yen.   Of  this  amount,  exports  were  valued  at  176,180,620 
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yen  as  against  187,645,582  yen  in  last  year's  similar  period,  and  imports  were 
valued  at  225,470,023  yen  as  against  177,384,762  yen  in  the  1933  half-year  period. 
The  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  had  thus  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  dur- 
ing the  period  under  review  amounting  to  49,289,403  yen  as  against  a  favourable 
balance  of  10,260,820  yen  during  the  1933  half-year  period. 

EXPORTS 

Total  exports  from  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  were  valued  at  176,- 
180,620  yen,  of  which  139,180,318  yen  were  Manchukuo  products,  11,492,671  yen 
were  Japanese  products,  21,745,195  yen  were  Kwantung  products,  180,710  yen 
were  Chinese  products,  and  3,581,726  yen  were  foreign  products. 

Exports  to  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  118,740,481  yen  as  against  115,- 
847,096  yen  in  the  1933  period.  Of  this  amount,  exports  to  Japan  were  valued 
at  83,526,553  yen,  to  China  at  16,817,736  yen,  to  Formosa  at  7,549,011  ven,  to 
Hongkong  at  3,282,484  yen,  and  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies  at  1,641,092  yen. 
Exports  to  European  countries  were  valued  at  40,293,443  yen  as  against  48,961,836 
yen  in  the  1933  half-year  period.  Largest  purchasers  were  Germany  (18,284,266 
yen),  Great  Britain  (9,697,749  yen),  and  Holland  (6,166,268  yen).  Exports  to 
North  and  South  America  were  valued  at  5,213,968  yen  as  against  3,222,362 
yen  in  the  1933  period.  Of  this  amount,  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  4,666,555  yen,  to  Canada  at  510,656  yen,  and  to  Argentina  at  36,503  yen. 
Exports  to  Egypt  were  valued  at  11,095,549  yen  as  against  19,555,046  yen  in  the 
1933  period.  Exports  to  other  African  countries  were  valued  at  822,609  yen. 
Exports  to  Australia  were  valued  at  14,570  yen  and  to  other  Oceanic  countries  at 
nil." 

The  Kwantung  Leased  Territory's  principal  exports  were:  soya  beans  (58,- 
093,134  yen) ;  bean  cake  (30,141,668  yen)  ;  coal  (12,043,410  yen) ;  ground  nuts 
10,028,616  yen)  ;  bean  oil  (6,278,815  yen) ;  seeds  (3,934,819  yen) ;  and  cotton 
yarn  (3,359,665  yen).  Other  export  items  of  importance  were  white  beans, 
kaoliang,  perilla  seeds,  salt,  sugar,  wool,  iron  and  steel,  and  furs  and  skins. 

The  largest  purchasers  of  soya  beans  were  Japan  (18,983,691  yen);  Ger- 
many (11,046,299  yen)  ;  Egypt  (10,716,320  yen) ;  and  Great  Britain  (8,640,584 
yen).  The  largest  purchasers  of  bean  cake  were:  Japan  (22,768,477  yen)  ;  For- 
mosa (5,594,449  yen);  and  China  (420,711  yen).  Bean  oil  purchasers  included 
China  (2,207,512  yen) ;  Germany  (1,970,964  yen) ;  and  Holland  (1,321,820  yen). 
Holland  and  Germany  were  Kwantung's  best  customers  for  ground  nuts,  taking 
2,453,251  and  1,896,482  yen's  worth  respectively.  About  95  per  cent  of  Kwan- 
tung's exports  of  coal,  iron  and  steel,  furs  and  skins,  and  kaoliang  went  to  Japan 
proper. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  from  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  186,786,166  yen  as  against 
156,148,409  yen  in  the  1933  period.  The  largest  Asiatic  suppliers  of  goods  to 
Kwantung  were  Japan  proper  (157,683,008  yen)  ;  China  (13,024,178  yen)  ;  Hong- 
kong (6,310,766  yen)  ;  and  Asiatic  Russia  (500,460  yen).  Imports  from  European 
countries  were  valued  at  11,826,270  yen  as  against  8,379,578  yen  in  the  1933 
period.  Of  this  amount,  Great  Britain  supplied  goods  valued  at  3,862,452  yen, 
Germany  2,203,063  yen,  Belgium  1,637,910  yen,  Holland  1,447,006  yen,  and  Italy 
1,060,232  yen.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  15,845,179  yen  as 
against  5,930,265  yen  in  the  1933  half-year  period.  Imports  from  Canada  were 
valued  at  2,470,795  yen  as  against  1,577,094  yen  in  the  same  six  months  of  last 
year.  There  were  no  imports  from  South  American  countries  during  the  period 
under  review  nor  during  the  1933  period.  Imports  from  African  countries  during 
the  period  under  review  were  so  small  that  the  amount  is  not  worth  mentioning. 
Imports  from  Australia  were  valued  at  8,540,471  yen  as  compared  with  5,345,025 
yen  in  the  1933  period.   There  was  no  importation  from  other  Oceanic  countries. 
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The  Kwantung  Leased  Territory's  largest  imports  were  building  materials 
(21,516,553  yen),  wheat  flour  (20,882,589  yen),  cotton  tissues  (12,702,242  yen), 
vehicles  and  parts  (11,731,384  yen),  electric  machines  and  appliances  (10,168,040 
yen),  and  oil  and  fats  (except  bean  oil)  10,100,522  yen. 

Building  materials  were  supplied  chiefly  by  Japan  proper  (18,877,728  yen) ; 
the  United  States  (772,830  yen)  ;  Belgium  (528,568  yen)  ;  and  Sweden  (274,568 
yen).  Wheat  flour  was  supplied  chiefly  by  Japan  proper  (10,882,059  yen)  and 
Australia  (8,480,257  yen).  There  were  no  flour  imports  from  Canada  during  this 
period.  Cotton  tissues  were  practically  all  imported  from  Japan,  as  were  also 
electrical  appliances.  Oils  and  fats  (except  bean  oil)  were  imported  chiefly  from 
the  United  States  (6,077,332  yen)  and  Japan  proper  (1,822,144  yen).  Other 
imports  of  importance  were:  rice  (3,169,137  yen),  chiefly  from  Japan  proper; 
fruits  and  nuts  (3,113,569  yen),  chiefly  from  Japan  proper;  sugar  (3,922,421 
yen),  chiefly  from  Japan  proper;  tobacco  (5,075,554  yen),  chiefly  from  China 
and  the  United  States;  cotton  (7,029,939  yen),  chiefly  from  Japan  proper;  wool- 
len tissues  (3,538,616  yen),  chiefly  from  Japan  proper;  gunny  bags  (5,852,329 
yen),  chiefly  from  Japan  proper  and  the  Straits  Settlements;  boots  and  shoes 
(3,077,898  yen),  chiefly  from  Japan  proper;  iron  and  steel  (9,940,317  yen), 
chiefly  from  Japan  proper;  paper  (4,372,719  yen),  chiefly  from  Japan  proper, 
Great  Britain,  Hongkong,  Holland,  and  Germany;  lumber  (5,848,490  yen), 
chiefly  from  Japan  and  Canada;  and  kerosene  oil  (5,965,678  yen),  chiefly  from 
the  United  States. 


The  Kwantung  Leased  Territory's  trade  with  Canada  was  valued  at  2,981,451 
yen  during  the  period  under  review  as  against  1,752,549  yen  in  the  1933  period, 
an  increase  of  1,228,902  yen.  Exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  510,656  yen  as 
against  175,455  yen  in  the  1933  period,  an  increase  of  335,201  yen;  and  imports 
from  Canada  were  valued  at  2,470,795  yen  as  compared  with  1,577,094  yen  in 
the  1933  period,  an  increase  of  893,701  yen.  The  Kwantung  Leased  Territory 
had  thus  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  with  Canada  amounting  to  1,960,129 
yen  as  against  an  excess  of  imports  during  last  year's  similar  period  amounting 
to  1,402,639  yen. 

Practically  the  only  export  from  Kwantung  to  Canada  was  that  of  ground 
nuts  valued  at  509,321  yen,  which  represents  99  per  cent  of  total  exports  to 
Canada. 

The  largest  import  from  Canada  was  that  of  lumber  valued  at  2,421,595  yen, 
which  amount  represents  approximately  46  per  cent  of  total  lumber  imports. 
Imports  of  flour  from  Canada  were  nil  during  the  period,  owing  to  exchange  con- 
ditions, which  makes  it  difficult  for  Canadian  flour  to  compete  with  Australian 
flour.  Although  the  following  products  are  not  mentioned  in  the  trade  returns, 
they  have  been  imported  into  Dairen  from  Canada  during  the  period:  lead, 
cobalt  oxide,  rye  whisky,  biscuits,  cheese,  rolled  oats,  chocolate  coatings, 
chocolates,  rubber  gloves,  automobile  batteries,  canned  goods,  ice  skates,  maca- 
roni, butter,  and  beer. 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  total  trade  of  the  Kwantung  Leased  Ter- 
ritory for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  and  1933: — 


KWANTUNG'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 


SUMMARY  OF  TRADE 


Imports 
Exports 


Jan.-June,  1934  Jan.-June,  1933 

Yen  Yen 

225,470.023  177,384,762 

176,180.620  187,645,582 


Total  trade  . 
Excess  of  imports 
Excess  of  exports 


401,650.643 
49,289,403 


365.030.344 


10,260,820 
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Below  is  a  summary  of  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory's  total  trade  with 
Canada  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  and  1933: — 

Jan.-June,  1934  Jan.-June,  1933 
Yen  Yen 

Imports   2,470.795  1,577,094 

Exports   510,656  175,455 

Total  trade   2,981,451  1,752.549 

Excess  of  imports   1,960,139  1,401,639 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

With  reference  to  the  British  Merchandise  Marks  Order  prescribing  the 
marks  of  origin  to  be  applied  to  many  classes  of  textile  articles  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  details  of  which  were  given  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  of  December  1,  pages  825-6,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
has  received  copy  of  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  Exemption  Direc- 
tion (No.  5),  1934,  which  postpones  from  March  1  to  April  1,  1935,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  order  as  regards  imported  sacks  and  bags  made  wholly  or  mainly 
of  woven  piece-goods  wholly  or  partly  of  jute,  whether  or  not  coated,  impreg- 
nated, or  in  any  other  way  treated  or  operated  upon. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Wheat  Act,  1932:    Quota  Payments  on  Imported  Flour 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  copies  of  London 
Custom  House  Notice  No.  223,  November,  1934,  regarding  the  quota  payments 
to  be  made  under  the  United  Kingdom  Wheat  Act,  1932,  in  respect  of  flour 
imported  into  or  milled  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  quota  payments  in  ques- 
tion are  paid  into  a  wheat  fund  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing 
United  Kingdom  wheat  growers  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  ascer- 
tained average  price  of  home-grown  millable  wheat  in  any  cereal  year  and  the 
standard  price  of  10s.  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  fixed  by  the  Act.  The 
notice  reads  in  part: — 

Under  the  Wheat  (Quota  Payments)  No.  1  Order,  1934,  dated  the  9th  August,  1934,  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  under  the  Wheat  Act,  1932,  a  quota  payment  at 
the  rate  of  19-2  pence  per  hundredweight,  i.e.  4s.  per  sack  of  280  lb.,  must  be  made  to  the 
Wheat  Commission  in  respect  of  all  imported  flour  as  defined  in  the  Act  entered  for  home 
consumption  or  home  use  during  the  period  commencing  on  the  12th  day  of  August,  1934. 

Section  20  (1)  of  the  Act  defines  "flour"  as  the  products  produced  by  the  milling  of 
wheat,  and  includes  all  such  products  except  substances  separated  in  the  milling  as  wheat 
offals,  and  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (2)  of  this  section)  where  such  products 
as  aforesaid  are  mixed  with  other  substances,  whether  or  not  produced  by  the  milling  of 
wheat  and  whether  milled  with  the  wheat  or  subsequently  added,  the  mixture  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  flour. 

"Wheat  offals"  means  the  residual  products  which,  in  the  process  of  milling  wheat,  are 
extracted  therefrom  as  germ  or  for  animal  or  poultry  food. 

Subsection  (2)  of  the  section  referred  to  above  is  as  follows: — 

(2)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  the  definition  of  flour  contained  in  the  last  fore- 
going subsection — 

(a)  where  any  flour  consists  of  a  mixture  containing  substances  not  produced  by 
the  milling  of  wheat,  bye-laws  of  the  Wheat  Commission  made  in  that  behalf  may 
direct  that,  as  respects  that  mixture,  those  substances  shall  be  deemed  not  to  form 
part  of  the  flour; 

(b)  if  in  any  parcel  containing  substances  produced  by  the  milling  of  wheat  the 
weight  of  those  substances,  other  than  wheat  offals,  does  not  exceed  seven  and  a  half 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  parcel,  the  parcel  shall  be  deemed  not  to  contain  flour. 
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No.  19  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  Wheat  Commission  directs  that,  as  respects  any  flour  consisting 
of  a  mixture  to  which  this  bye-law  applies,  the  substances  contained  therein  which  are  not 
produced  by  the  milling  of  wheat  shall  be  deemed  not  to  form  part  of  the  flour. 

The  mixtures  to  which  this  bye-law  applies  are :  self-raising  flour ;  compound  mustard ; 
Krusto;  Almata;  Baird's  malted  cereals;  Farimalt;  Unecol. 

The  following  articles  are  not  regarded  as  within  the  scope  of  the  definition  of  flour  and 
are,  therefore,  not  liable  to  the  quota  payment :  All  Bran  (Kellogg) ;  biscuits  and  cakes ; 
bread;  corn  flakes  (Kellogg);  Force;  Grape-nuts;  Grape-nut  Flakes;  Instant  Postum; 
macaroni;  Muflets  (Quaker  Oats  Ltd.);  Pates  Alphabetiques  (Cosenza  Ltd.);  Pep  Bran 
Flakes  (Kellogg);  Post's  Bran  Flakes;  shredded  wheat;  spaghetti;  vermicelli;  Wheat 
Krumbles  (Kellogg) ;  whole  bran. 

Wheat  semolina  (as  distinct  from  maize  semolina),  wheat  malt  flour,  and  malted  wheat 
flour  are,  however,  liable  to  quota  payment. 

The  "  quota  payment  "  of  19-2  pence  per  hundredweight  mentioned  applies 
whether  the  flour  is  the  product  of  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  or  of  a  country 
outside  the  Empire. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Increase  on  Superphosphate  of  Lime 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  copy  of  Addi- 
tional Import  Duties  (No.  35)  Order  of  the  United  Kingdom  increasing  as 
from  December  3,  1934,  the  import  duty  payable  on  superphosphate  of  lime. 
The  new  duty  is  10s.  per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  or,  if  it  would  yield  a  greater 
amount  of  duty,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  '  The  former  duty  was  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Duties  under  the  Import  Duties  Act  do  not  apply  to  products  of  Canada 
or  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  entitled  to  preference. 

Irish  Free  State  Increased  Duty  on  Dead  Poultry 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises  that 
on  December  5  the  Emergency  Imposition  of  Duties  (No.  59)  Order,  1934, 
increased  the  import  duty  on  dead  poultry  and  wild  birds  imported  into  the 
Irish  Free  State  from  6d.  per  pound,  full  rate,  and  4d.  per  pound,  preferential 
rate,  to  Is.  per  pound,  with  no  preferential  rate. 

Importation  of  Spirits  into  New  Zealand 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  advises  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  Finance  Act  (No.  3),  1934,  no  spirits  (brandy,  whisky, 
and  rum)  imported  into  New  Zealand  on  and  after  May  1,  1935,  shall  be 
delivered  from  the  control  of  the  Customs  Department  unless  the  Comptroller 
of  Customs  is  satisfied  that  such  spirits  have  been  matured  by  storage  in  wood 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years. 

Provision  is  made,  however,  for  the  delivery  of  any  such  spirits  as  may  be 
intended  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  medicinal  spirits  or  for  scientific  or 
industrial  purposes. 

Southern  Rhodesia  Reduces  Tariff  on  Box  Shooks 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  cables 
that  Southern  Rhodesia  has  reduced  the  general  tariff  rate  on  "  wooden  boxes, 
empty  or  in  shooks,  for  packing  and  delivery  of  produce  and  other  classes  of 
goods  "  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  general 
tariff  applies  to  all  non-British  countries.  Shooks  of  British  Empire  origin 
remain  duty  free.  Under  the  1932  Trade  Agreement,  Southern  Rhodesia  guar- 
antees Canada  duty-free  entry  of  these  goods  against  a  general  tariff  rate  of 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem.   While  the  rate  on  foreign  shooks  has  been  reduced  from 
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10  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  there  had  existed  for  a  number  of  years  a  provision 
for  a  rebate  of  the  customs  duties  on  boxes  (wooden)  imported  into  Southern 
Rhodesia  in  pieces  or  in  shooks,  to  be  put  together  therein,  and  exported  as 
containers  of  Rhodesian  butter,  eggs,  fresh,  dried,  or  preserved  fruit,  or  mica. 
This  provision  for  rebate  of  customs  duties  on  foreign  box  shooks  has  now 
been  withdrawn. 

Tariff  of  Ceylon  on  Wheat  Flour  and  Malt  Liquors 

A  Ceylon  customs  notice  of  October  31,  1934,  withdraws,  as  from  August 
30,  1934,  an  order  of  July  24,  1934,  which  reduced  to  1  rupee  (36  cents)  per 
cwt.  (112  pounds)  the  import  duty  on  wheat  flour,  thus  restoring  the  former 
rate  of  2  rupees.  The  same  notice  withdraws  an  increase  to  3  rupees  per  gallon 
in  the  general  tariff  on  beer,  ale,  porter  and  other  malt  liquors,  thus  restoring 
the  former  general  tariff  of  1^  rupees.   The  British  preferential  rate  is  1  rupee. 

Malta  Textile  Quotas 

A  proclamation  of  December  7,  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  Importation  of 
Textiles  (Quotas)  Ordinance,  1934,  of  Malta,  fixes  the  quotas  of  piece-goods 
containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  cotton,  or  of  artificial  silk,  or  of  cotton  and 
artificial  silk  combined,  to  be  imported  between  January  1  and  June  30,  1935, 
at  752,000  yards  from  Italy  and  45,000  yards  from  each  other  foreign  (non- 
Empire)  country. 

Italian  Tariff  on  Patent  Leather 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  has  cabled 
that,  effective  December  15,  1934,  the  Italian  duty  on  patent  leather  in  pieces 
weighing  from  1  to  1-5  kilograms  has  been  increased  to  1,760  lire  per  100  kilos  (at 
par  42  cents  per  pound;  at  current  exchange  67  cents  per  pound)  plus  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  while  the  rate  of  duty  on  pieces  weighing  over  1  -5  kilograms  remains 
unchanged. 

Formerly  the  Italian  rate  of  duty  on  all  patent  leather  in  pieces  weighing 
over  1  kilogram  each  was  545  lire  per  100  kilos  (at  par  13  cents  per  pound;  at 
current  exchange  21  cents  per  pound)  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Italian  lira  at  par  equals  5-26  cents  Canadian;  at  current  exchange 
8-36  cents;  one  kilogram  equals  2-204  pounds. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director-General,  Stores  Division,  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications.    Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Seventy  thousand  cells,  dry,  telephone,  1-5  volt,  to  specification.  (Tenders  close  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1935.) 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wire,  tinned  annealed  copper.  1/-044",  vulcanized  india-rubber 
insulated,  taped  and  braided,  twisted  pair,  to  specification.  Fifty  miles  wire,  tinned  annealed 
copper,  1/-036",  vulcanized  india-rubber  insulated,  braided,  twisted  pair,  to  specification. 
(Tenders  close  February  21,  1935.) 

Fifty  thousand  spindles,  insulator,  galvanized  steel,  large,  to  specification;  10.000  bolts, 
arm,  6^"  by       to  specification.    (Tenders  close  March  4,  1935.) 

Two  thousand  yards  cord,  instrument,  continuous,  4-conductor,  to  specification  and  .haw- 
ing; 5,000  cords,  instrument,  2-conductor,  to  specification  and  drawing;  500  cords,  4-con- 
ductor, to  specification  and  drawing;  4,000  cords,  telephone,  4-conductor  to  specification  and 
drawing.    (Tenders  close  February  27,  1935.) 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 


Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 
Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Salmon  

Sardines  

Flour  

Flour  

Miscellaneous — 

Ladies'  Dresses,  Skirts  and 
Blouses,  Men's  Ties,  Shirts, 
Pyjamas,  Socks,  etc.- 

Artificial  Silk  Thread  

Domestic  Woodenware  

Linoleum  

All-wave  Radio  Sets  

Rope  (Manila,  Sisal  or  Hemp) .... 
Pharmaceutical  Preparations.  .  .  . 
Window  Blind  Holland  Material. 


1342 
1343 
1344 
134f 


1346 


1347 
1348 
1349 
1350 

1351 
1352 
1353 


Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador 


Batavia,  Java. 


Cali,  Colombia  

London,  England  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Lima,  Peru  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency  and  Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Purchase 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  24 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  24,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  December  17,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Country- 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria.  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 


Chile. 


.Peso 


Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Dec.  17 

Week  ending 

Dec.  24 

Bank  Ral 

.1407 

$  .1864 

$  .1867 

4* 

.1390 

.2318 

.2320 

2l 

.0072 

.0126 

.0126 

7 

.0296 

.0414 

.0415 

3* 

.2680 

.2186 

.2188 

2A 

.0252 

.0217 

.0217 

4 

.0392 

.0654 

.0654 

2h 

.2382 

.3982 

.3987 

4 

4.8666 

4.8921 

4.8986 

2 

.0130 

.0093 

.0093 

7 

.4020 

.6701 

.6703 

2* 

.1749 

.2947 

.2957 

4* 

.0526 

.0847 

.0848 

4 

.0176 

.0226 

.0226 

6£ 

.2680 

.2459 

.2464 

3£ 

.0442 

.0447 

.0449 

5 

.0060 

.0100 

.0100 

4* 

.1930 

.1355 

.1356 

5* 

.2680 

.2524 

.2528 

2* 

.1930 

.3211 

.3211 

2" 

1.0000 

.9903 

.9906 

u 

.4245 

.2476 

.3269* 

— 

.2491f 
.0817* 

.1196 

.0817 

— 

.0669t 
.1015* 
.0434f 

.1217 

.1064 

4* 

.9733 

.5942 

.5931 

4 

.4985 

.2758 

.2759 

4-5 

.2800 

.2327 

.2353* 
.2179t 

6 

.1930 

.2649 

.2625 

— 

1.0342 

.  7957 

.7950 

— 

1.0000 

.9913 

.9916 

— 

.4196 

.4210 

— 

.3650 

.3694 

.  3693 

.4985 

.2862 

.2863 

3.65 

.4020 

.6735 
.3367 

.6737 
.3393 

3* 

.4424 

.4005 

.4;.  57 

.5678 

.5762 

.5755 

1.0138 

1.0212 

1.0225 

4.8666 

4.9020 

4.9085 

1,0138 

1.0212 

1.0225 

.0392 

.0654 

.0655 

.0392 

.0654 

.0655 

4.8666 

3.9137 

3.9188 

4.9431 

5 . 0303 

5.0371 

4.8666 

3.9452 

3.9505 

4.8666 

4.8860 

4.8924 

Official,    t  Unofficial. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  5;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Jan.  12;  Montrose,  Jan.  19; 
Montcalm,  Jan.  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Jan.  13;  Lancastria,  Jan.  27;  Antonia, 
Feb.  10 — all  Cunard-Whitc  Star  Line;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  18;  Manchester  Exporter,  Feb. 
2 — both  Manchester  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26;  Incemore,  Feb.  19 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  4;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  11;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  IS;  Beaverford, 
Jan.  25;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Cairnmona  (calls  at  Hull),  Furness  Line, 
Jan.  3;  Antonia,  Jan.  6;  Ausonia,  Jan.  20;  Alaunia,  Feb.  17-— all  Cunard- White  Star  Line. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  5;  Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  12;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Jan.  18;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  26;  Manchester  Citizen,  Feb.  2;  Man- 
chester Exporter,  Feb.  2;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  9;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  16 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Jan.  12;  Kelso,  Feb.  11 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Jan.  2;  Bristol  City,  Jan.  18;  Montreal 
City,  Feb.  1;  New  York  City,  Feb.  15— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Jan.  7;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  21;  Cairn- 
glen,  Feb.  4 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Sivansea. — Salacia,  Jan.  12;  Norwegian,  Jan.  26;  Dakotian, 
Feb.  9;  Airthria,  Feb.  23 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Vardulia,  Jan.  10;  Nubian,  Jan.  21;  Sulairia,  Feb.  4 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  4;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Western- 
land,  Jan.  13;  Pennland,  Jan.  27— both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at  Southampton  and  Havre). 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Jan.  25;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Jan.  8;  Frederick  VIII,  Feb. 
4: — both  Scandinavia-America  Line  (call  at  Oslo  but  not  at  Gothenburg) ;  Drottningholm 
(does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-America  Line,  Jan.  14;  Rydoboholm,  Jan.  22; 
Sparreholm,  Feb.  12 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia  but 
not  at  Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Dec. 
31;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  3;  Belle  Isle, 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.Co.,  Jan.  7;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26;  Incemore,  Feb.  19 — both  Furness 
Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  6;  Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  20; 
Lady  Drake,  Feb.  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Jan.  10  and  24. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  Jan.  2;  Lady  Somers 
(calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Jan.  9;  Cathcart,  Jan.  16;  Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamilton 
and  Nassau),  Jan.  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Jan.  2;  Lillemor,  Jan.  16 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Jan.  12;  Chomedy  (calls 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Jan.  26 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silver  Sandal,  Jan. 
2;  Chinese  Prince,  Jan.  16;  Silveryew,  Jan.  30;  Javanese  Prince,  Feb.  30 — all  Silver-Prince 
Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Victor,  Jan.  25;  Canadian 
Constructor,  Feb.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Challenger,  Jan.  31 ;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  Feb.  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Jan.  4;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Jan.  11;  Montrose,  Jan.  18; 
Montcalm,  Jan.  25 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  Jan.  3;  Beaverhill  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp), 
Jan.  10;  Beaverburn  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp),  Jan.  17;  Beaverford  (calls  at  Hamburg  but 
not  at  Antwerp),  Jan.  24;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  31 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant  County  (calls  at 
Havre  and  Rotterdam  but  not  at  London),  County  Line,  Jan.  10. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Jan.  3;  Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  10;  Manchester 
Hero,  Jan.  16;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  24;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  31 ;  Manchester  Com- 
merce, Feb.  7;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  14 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Jan.  10;  Norwegian,  Jan.  24;  Dakotian. 
Feb.  7;  Airthria,  Feb.  21 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Vardulia,  Jan.  8;  Nubian,  Jan.  19;  Sulairia,  Feb.  2 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Jan.  5;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  19;  Cairn- 
glen,  Feb.  2 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  23  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd-Mediterranco  Italian  Service, 
Jan.  15. 
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To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth.  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Beachpark  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Jan.  20; 
Cochrane,  Jan.  27 — both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  2;  Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  16; 
Lady  Drake,  Jan.  30 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — Argual,  Jan.  3;  Telde,  Jan.  17;  Orotava,  Jan.  31 
— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Cal- 
cutta.— A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Bagdad,  Canadian  Far  East  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — A  steamer,  Montreal  Shipping  Co.,  January. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  10;  Hiye  Maru,  Jan.  24 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  Jan.  27;  Ixion,  Feb.  17 — 
both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Jan.  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Feb.  9;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Feb.  23;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Seattle, 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  1. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  January. 

To  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  January. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  January. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Jan.  2;  Niagara,  Jan.  30 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sijdney. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Jan.  13. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. — A  steamer, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Tolken,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Jan.  15. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  January. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — Imperial  Valley,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  Jan.  11. 
To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  Jan.  12;  Dinteldyk,  Jan.  26;  Dams- 
terdyk,  Feb.  9;    Lochkatrine,  Feb.  23 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if 

inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Jan.  22;  America, 
Feb.  16 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas;. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Jose,  Jan.  12;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Jan.  26 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Annie  Johnson,  Jan.  5;  Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  16;  Margaret 
Johnson,  Feb.  4 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  14. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Hoperange,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Jan.  10. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Tarakan,  Jan.  4;  Silvermaple,  Feb.  4 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Gulf  Pacific 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hoyanger,  Jan.  5;  Hardanger,  Feb.  6— 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool— Gaelic  Star,  Jan.  1 ;  Ionic  Star,  Jan.  10;  Fresno  Star,  Jan.  22 
— all  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow,  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam) ;  Modavia  (calls 
at  Glasgow).  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Jan.  17;  California  Express  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and 
Havre),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Jan.  19. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Umberleigh,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  1. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Tolken,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  5. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
iheir  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— <Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ8.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).    (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

I 

Netherlands  ' 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (Thia 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Gr.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — Cleghorn  &  Harris 
Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.     (Territory  includes  Southwest  Africa,  the 

Rhodesias,  Nyasaland,  Tanganyika  Territory,  and  Kenya  Colony.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House;  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address, 

Cantracom. 

Note. — Bender's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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Imports   in    1932-33   by   classes  and 

countries  of  origin   251 

by  commodities   295 

detailed   329 

Livestock,  imports  for  breeding  pur- 
poses   623 


Australia — Con. 

Motor  vehicle  chassis,  Empire  con- 
tent requirement   639 

New   South   Wales,   business  condi- 
tions 299,622 

foreign  trade  in  1933-34   460 

motor  vehicle  registrations   461 

rail  motors  introduced   151 

reports   of    Commercial   Agent  B. 
Millin,  Sydney: 

June  21,  1934   150 

July  19,  1934   299 

August  16,  1934   460 

September  13,  1934   622 

sheep  show  and  sales  at  Sydney..  299 

tallow,  new  shipping  method..    ..  623 

wheat  crop  prospects  299,622 

wool  sales  at  Sydney   623 

Paper,  dumping  duty  on  kraft  revoked  SI 

Rabbits,  damage  by   461 

Railway  revenues   151 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.  T.  Stewart,  Mel- 
bourne : 

Mav  29,  1934   9 

June  20,  1934   149 

July  18,  1934   291 

July  18,  1934   32S 

July  31.  1934   377 

August  14,  1934   453 

September  15,  1934   581 

October  1,  1934   725 

October  15,  1934   751 

November  12,  1934   876 

November  19.  1934   962 

Road-making  methods,  new   150 

Sales  tax  and  primage  duty,  reductions 

and  exemptions   201 

Tariff  duties  changed  271,904,940 

Tobacco,  industrv   328 

production  in  1933-34   460 

Trade  with  Canada,  1932-33   253 

Typewriters,  Empire  content  require- 
ments   639 

Wheat,  exports   72o 

market  conditions..  ..149.294,584,751,962 

Wool  sales,  1933-34   300 


Automobiles 

Src  Motor  Vehicle. 

B 

Bacon  and  Hams 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland 

249.  72 1 

Irish  Free  State,  export  bounties.  .525, 73.*) 


stabilization  scheme  230, 945 

Japan,  market   730 

Netherlands  India,  market   820 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   282 


Bahamas 

See  British  West  Indies 

Baking  Powder 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932  

Balsam 

Great  Britain,  market  for  medicinal 
in  London  
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Banana  Flour 

Netherlands  India,  production   164 

Banks  and  Banking 

New   Zealand,   banking   and   finance  63 

Reserve  Bank  discount  rate   380 

legislation   378 

Barbados 

See  British  West  Indies 

Barley 

Belgium,  Market   153 

Great  Britain,  market   1 

market  in  Scotland   100 

Hongkong,  imports  in   1933   22 

Irish  Free  State,  market   59 

minimum  prices  fixed   832 

See  also  Grain 

Barrels  and  Cafeks 

Cuba,  market   357 

Japan,  duty  in  whisky  removed..   ..  945 

Norway,  market  for  new  and  used..  352 

Bathing  Suits 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North  of 

England   751 

Batteries 

Argentina,  and  parts,  market   900 

Fiji,  imports  of  storage  in  1932..   ..  349 

Beef 

Australia,  exports  of  chilled   300 

Great  Britain,  subsidy  in  Northern  Ire- 
land   523 

See  also  Meats 

Beer 

See  Beverages  (Alcoholic) 

Belgian  Congo 

Foreign  trade  in  1933..   441 

Belgium 

Barley,  market   153 

Business  conditions   302 

Calcium  carbide,  import  licences  re- 
quired   609 

Cereals,  import  licences  required..  ..  81 

Certificates  of  origin  169,640 

Crop  conditions   351 

Eggs,  marking  regulations   39 

Financial  reforms..    ..    511 

Foreign  trade,  January-June,  1934. .  ..  440 

Import  licence  fees..   .."   568 

Import  quotas   400 

Luxury  tax  changed   39 

Maize  products,  import  licences  re- 
quired  312 

Reports  of  Trade  Commisisoner  Henri 
Turcot,  Brussels: 

July  4,  1934   153 

August  7,  1934   302 

August  13.  1934   351 

August  23,  1934   440 

August  28,  1934   441 

September  11,  1934   511 

October  4,  1934   663 

Salmon  (frozen),  market   663 

Tariff  duties  decreased   769 

92948—1* 
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Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union 

See  Belgium 

Belting 

Argentina,  market  for  leather   599 

Cuba,  market   594 

Beverages  (Alcoholic) 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   329 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada,  1933-34.  158 

Cevlon,  duty  on  malt  liquor  decreased  978 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   347 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  beer  in  1932  283 

import  regulations   977 

Bicvcles 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   283 

Binder  Twine 

Argentina,  market   598 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   145 

Birch 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North 

of  England   99 

Biscuits 

New  Zealand,   imports  of  fancy  in 

1932   283 

Bolivia 

Foreign  trade  in  1932   189 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Argentina,  market..    ..    ..    ..    ..    ..  628 

Mexico,  imports   631 

See  also  Hardware 

Boots  and  Shoes 

See  Footwear 


Boxes  and  Trunks 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   284 

Box  Shooks 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North 

nf  England   98 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932..    ..  284 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market..  716 

Southern  Rhodesia,  duty  decreased..  977 

Bran  and  Pollards 

See  Feedstuffs 

Brazil 

Apples  (fresh),  duties   82 

Exchange  control  regulations   597 

situation  116,261,475,900 

Imports  from  Canada,  1933-34,  detailed  156 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  S. 
Glass,  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

September  13.  1934   597 

November  22.  1934   900 

Reports   of   A.   dos   Reis  Carneiro, 
Office  of  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Rio  de  Janeiro: 

June  20,  1934   156 

June  28.  1934   116 

Julv  11,  1934   199 

August  9.  1934   357 

Tariff  duties  revised   199 


Bread 

Great   Britain,  publicity   campaign..  959 
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British  Borneo 

British  North  Borneo,  foreign  trade  in 

1933   552 

Brunei,  foreign  trade  in  1933   850 

textiles,  import  quotas   312 

Sarawak,  foreign  trade  in  1933   467 

British  Guiana 

See  British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

See  British  West  Indies 


British  Malaya 

Business  conaitions  373,927 

Fish,  market  for  dried  salt   112 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   884 

January -September,  1934   927 

Imports  in  1933   886 

Malayan  Exhibition  at  Kuala  Lum- 
pur  58S 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
B.  C.  Butler,  Singapore: 

May  24,  1934   112 

July  20,  1934   373 

July  20,  1934   427 

July  26,  1934   467 

July  27,  1934   480 

August  23,  1934   552 

August  24,  1934   588 

October  13,  1934   850 

October  25,  1934   884 

November  14,  1934   927 

November  14,  1934. .  . .   934 

Textiles,  import  quotas   232 

British  North  Borneo 

See  British  Borneo 

British  Somaliland 

Textiles,  import  quotas   864 

British  West  Indies 

Antigua,  footwear,  duty  changed  . .  127,  736 

foreign  trade  in  1933   726 

textiles,  import  quotas   231 

Bahamas,  onions,  duty  increased..  ..231,399 

preference  regulations  changed....  526 

textiles,  import  quotas.  129,399,640 

Barbados,  foreign  trade  in  1933..   ..  381 

imports  in  1933,  detailed   383 

preference  regulations,  new   568 

textiles,  import  quotas  81,670,735 

British      Guiana,     apparel,  duties 

changed   168 

footwear,  duties  changed   168 

foreign  trade  in  1933   14 

imports  in  1933,  detailed   15 

textiles,  import  quotas   863 

British  Honduras,  duty  on  parcel  post 

shipment?;    380 

Dominica,  apparel,  duties  increased..  735 

footwear,  duties  increased   735 

foreign  trade  in  1933   418 

Eastern  Group  and  British  Guiana, 
apples    (fresh),    imports  and 

market   152 

butter  and  substitutes,  imports  and 

market   254 
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British  West  Indies — Con. 
Eastern   Group   and   British  Guiana 
— Con. 

cheese,  imports  and  market   12 

onions,  imports  and  market   417 

paints  and  varnishes,  imports  and 

market   586 

paper  bags,  market   151 

textiles,  import  quotas   167 

wrapping  paper,  market   151 

Grenada,  foreign  trade  in  1933   692 

textiles,  import  quotas   231 

Jamaica,  apparel,  market  prospects..  501 

business  conditions   688 

footwear,  imports  of  and  market  for 

leather   841 

market  prospects   501 

foreign  trade,  January-June,  1934..  686 
report  of  Trade  Commissioner  F. 
W.  Fraser,  Kingston: 

November  29,  1934   841 

reports  of  F.  L.  Casserly,  office  of 
the  Trade  Commissioner,  King- 
ston : 

September  14,  1934   501 

October  16,  1934   686 

textiles,  import  quotas   905 

Montserrat,  footwear,  duties  changed  167 

foreign  trade  in  1933   786 

textiles,  import  quotas   442 

St.     Kitts-Nevis,     footwear,  duties 

changed   167 

foreign  trade  in  1933   753 

textiles,  import  quotas  273,399 

St.  Lucia,  foreign  trade  in  1933..   ..  626 

textiles,  import  quotas  273,527 

St.  Vincent,  textiles,  import  quotas. 

81,127,272 

Trinidad,  foreign  trade  in  1933..   ..  92 

imports  in  1933.  detailed   95 

invoice  requirements   272 

reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  W. 
F.  Bull,  Port  of  Spain: 

June  21,  1934   92 

July  5,  1934   151 

August  7.  1934   381 

September  27,  1934   626 

October  12  1934   692 

October  21,  1934   753 

reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner .1.  C.  Britton,  Port  of 
Spain : 

June  7,  1934   14 

June  19,  1934   12 

July  3,  1934   152 

July  20,  1934   254 

August  14.  1934   417 

August  29,  1934   418 

September  17,  1934   586 

October  17,  1934   726 

November  2,  1934   786 

November  8.  1934   813 

textiles,  import  quotas                    •  832 

Virgin  Islands,  Empire  content  require- 
ments   670 

footwear,  duties   changed   231 

foreign  trade  in  1933               ..  ..  813 

textiles,  import  quotas   231 
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Brunei 

See  British  Borneo 

Brushware 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932..    ..  284 

Building  Board 

Argentina,  market   761 

Bulgaria 

Business  conditions   27 

Financial  conditions   27 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   28 

Butter 

British  West  Indies,  Eastern  Group 
and  British  Guiana,  and  substi- 
tutes, imports  and  market..   ..  254 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1933   22 

Irish  Free  State,  levies  and  bounties  547 
Netherlands  India,  market   163 

C 

Calcium  Carbide 

Belgium,  import  licences  required..  609 
New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932..    ..  285 

Canada 

Assistance  to  exporters  by  Trade  Com- 
missioners..   ..    ..  ..197,522,668 

British  Trade  Commissioners,  list  of.. 40, 667 
Exports  of  farm  products  to  the  United 
States  under  three  tariffs . . 

90, 292,458,624,784,936 
Summary  of  trade  by  months. .  154, 327, 506, 

537,  657,  821,956 

Canned  Goods 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions..  ..  844 

Japan,  imports   653 

production  and  exports   649 

See  also  Fruits  (Canned),  Vegetables 
(Canned)  and  Salmon  (Canned) 

Canvas 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   285 

Carbon  Black 

Japan,  market   823 

Carbon  Paper 

Argentina,  market   3*94 

Cuba,  market   396 

Card  Tables 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London. .  248 

Cascara  Bark 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London. .  . .  812 
See  also  Medicinal  Roots  and  Barks 

Cement , 

Australia,  marking  regulations   639 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   285 

Central  America 

Costa  Rica,  business  conditions..    ..  29 

import  trade   29 

exchange  situation   762 

points  for  exporters   225 

92948—2 
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Central  America — Con. 

El  Salvador,  business  conditions..   ..  917 

certificates  of  origin   801 

duties  increased   527 

financial  conditions   918 

flour,  market  conditions  913,968 

wheat,    market    conditions   913 

Guatemala,  flour,  market  conditions.  .913, 968 

foreign  trade  in  1933   918 

pharmaceutical  specialties,  duties  on 

packing   490 

tubing  for  beds,  duty  changed  on 

iron  and  steel   527 

wheat,  market  conditions   913 

Honduras,  exchange    control  regula- 
tions. 71,401 

flour,  market   conditions  913,969 

wheat,  market  conditions   913 

Nicaragua,  exchange    control  regula- 
tions  666 

Cereals 

Belgium,  import  licences  required..  ..  81 
See  also  Grain 

Ceylon 

Beverages  (alcoholic),  duty  on  malt 

liquors  decreased   978 

Flour,  duty  decreased   978 

Textiles,  import  quotas   428 

Chains 

Mexico,  imports   631 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932..  285 

Charcoal 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London . .  . .  322 
Cheese 

British  West  Indies,  Eastern  Group 
and  British  Guiana,  imports  and 

market   12 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland  725 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   286 

Chemicals 

Japan,  import?   434 

Chile 

Business  conditions  667, 819 

Exchange  control  regulations   695 

China 

Consular  fee  increased   38 

invoice  regulations   233 

Export  duty  on  silver,  significance  of  873 
Fish  products,  market  in  Central..  ..  655 
Flour,  market  conditions  in  North..  655 
Foreign  trade   of   Central,  January- 
June,  1934   353 

of    Kwantung    Leased  Territory, 

January-June,  1934   973 

of   North,  January-March,  1934  ..  162 

of  Tientsin,  January-June,  1934..  ..  605 
Points  for  exporters  to  North..  ..76,824 

Potato  stare1,  market  in  Shanghai..  602 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  M. 
Cosgravc,  Shanghai: 

July  26,  1934   353 

October  1,  1934   655 
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China — Con. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner B  A.  Macdonald,  Shang- 


hai: 

September  17,  1934   602 

November  1,  1934   873 

Reports  of  Trade  Commisisoner  Paul 
Sykes,  Tientsin: 

June  8,  1934   76 

June  18,  1934   162 

Reports   of   Acting   Trade  Commis- 
sioner. A.  K.  Doull,  Tientsin: 

July  9,  1934   310 

August  31.  1934   567 

September  1.  1934   605 

September  20,  1934   655 

November  15,  1934   973 

Tariff  duties  changed  37,312 

War  gases  and  explosives,  imports  pro- 
hibited   736 

Wheat,  duty  not  changed   129 

market  conditions  in  North   656 

Cigarette  Papers 

Australia,  marking  regulations  changed  526 

Clocks  and  Watches 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   335 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933   106 

Clothing 

See  Apparel 

t!oal 

Germany,  exports   728 

Cocoons 

Japan,  decline  in  prices   638 

Codfish 

Egypt,  imports  and  market   260 

Portugal,  import  regulations   769 

regulation  of  trade   694 

Colombia 

Business  conditions   514 

Exchange  control  regulations   796 

Condensed  Milk 

See  Milk  (Concentrated) 

Confectionery 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   286 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   147 

Copper 

Italy,  for  alloys,  duty  decreased..  ..  833 
See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Cordage 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   286 

Corn  Starch 

Hongkong,  imports  and  market . .   . .  193 

Costa  Rica 

See  Central  America 

Cotton 

Australia,  production  in  1934    460 

See  also  Textiles 

Cottonwood  Logs 

Japan,  market   77 


Crabs  (Canned) 

Japan,  production   652 

Cuba 

Abrasive  wheels,  market   559 

Barrels    and    staves,    imports  and 

market   357 

Belting,  market   594 

Carbon  paper,  market   396 

Currency  export  restriction  withdrawn  169 

Flour,  market   558 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   161 

Paper,  imports  and  market   513 

Potatoes,  market  conditions..  ..512,766,368 

Railways,  traffic  returns   636 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E. 
L.  McColl,  Havana: 

Julv  4,  1934   161 

July  29,  1934   357 

August  1,  1934   303 

August  16,  1934   396 

September  1,  1934   513 

September  14,  1934   512 

September  21,  1934   559 

September  22,  1934   558 

September  24,  1934   595 

September  25,  1934   594 

September  29,  1934   636 

November  5,  1934   766 

December  19,  1934   968 

Safety  razor  blades,  market   303 

Trade  agreement    with    the  United 

States  398,489 

Wood-pulp,  imports  and  market..   ..  51.3 

Cyanide 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   143 

Cyprus 

Flour,  preference  on  Empire   37 

Wheat,  duty  increased   37 

D 

Dairy  Produce 

New  Zealand,  exports  and  prices  in 

1933..   6 

Denmark 

Crop  conditions  351.729 

Dominica 

See  British  West  Indies 

Dominican  Republic 

Financial  conditions   595 

Safety  razor  blades,  market   301 

Doors 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland. ...  55 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market..  499 

Douglas  Fir 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33..   .....  334 

Dresses 

Great  Britain,  market  for  cotton..  ..  139 
See  also  Apparel 

Drugs  and  Medicines 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   3o5 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933   106 

Sweden,  regulation  of  sales   400 

See  also  Pharmaceutical  Products 
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E 

Earthenware 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933   105 

Ecuador 

Import  restrictions   40 

Eels 

Netherlands,  import  regulations  . .  . .  128 
Eggs 

Belgium,  marking  regulations   39 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  617 
market  conditions  in  Scotland..   ..  545 
Irish  Free  State,  export  bounty  de- 
creased   703 

Egypt 

Apples  (fresh \  imports  and  market..  222 

Codfish,  imports  and  market   260 

Flour,  market   778 

Points  for  exporters   856 

Reports  of  Tiade  Commissioner  Yves 
Lamontagne,  Cairo: 

July  2,  1934    222 

July  3,  1934   260 

October  31,  1934   777 

November  10,  1934   856 

November  12,  1934   853 

Wheat,  market   777 

Electric  Power 

Japan,  development   34 

Electric  Stoves 

South  Africa,  duty   380 

Electrical  Supplies  and  Appliances 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   331 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada,  1933-34  160 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   143 

market  for  heaters   336 

El  Salvador 

See  Central  America 

Enamelled  Ware 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   287 

Estonia 

Trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain  201 
Exchange 

Argentina,  advance  permits   513 

regulations    for    government  pur- 
chases   479 

situation  73,263,760 

Brazil,  control  regulations   597 

situation  116,260,475,900 

Chile,  control  regulations   695 

Colombia,  control  regulations   796 

Costa  Rica,  situation   762 

Germany,  situation..   ..   953 

Honduras,  control  regulations  71,401 

Italy,  control  regulations   1S5 

New  Zealand,  rates. .  ..  337,380 

Nicaragua,  control  regulations   606 

Uruguay,  control  regulations   600 

new  law   938 

Venezuela,  situation   762 

92948— 2* 
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Exhibitions  and  Fairs 

Australia,   New  South  Wales,  Sheep 

Show  at  Sydney   299 

British  Malaya,  Eleventh  Exhibition 

at  Kuala  Lumpur   588 

Great  Britain,  Bristol's  Annual  Ex- 
hibition 1934..   547 

Canada  Shop,  Leicester   323 

Dairy  Show,  London   7S0 

Housing  and  Health  Exhibitors  at 

Glasgow  58,812 

Netherlands     India,     Exhibition  of 

Chinese  products  in  Java . .    . .  165 

Explosives 

China,  and  war  gases,  imports  pro- 
hibited  736 


Farina 

See  Potato  Flour 

Feeding  Cake 

Netherlands,  import  quotas   273 

Feedstuffs 

Great  Brita'u,  market   449 

market  for  poultry  feed   659 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   288 

Fertilizers 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   335 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   344 

Financial  condition   340 

Imports  in  1932,  detailed  282,341 

Industrial  conditions   338 

Points  for  exporters   424 

Tariff  duties  changed   232 

Textiles,  import  quotas  272,769 

Finland 

Apples  (fresh),  import  restrictions.  .671, 802 

Crop  situation   729 

Export  control  regulations   168 

Fish 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada,  1933-34  159 

British  Malaya,  market  for  dried  salt  112 

China,  market  in  Central   655 

Iceland,   production,  January-August, 

1934..   758 

Japan,  canning  industry   649 

Netherlands,  import  restrictions..  ..  945 
Netherlands  India,  market  for  dried 

salt   307 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   288 

imports  in  1933.   103 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   145 

Fish  Meal 

See  Feedstuffs 


Fish  Oil 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions. 
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Flooring 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market..  715 
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Flour 

Australia,  exports   725 

market  conditions. .  . .  150, 294,  585,  752, 963 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada,  1933-34  157 

Ceylon,  duty  decreased   978 

China,  market  conditions  in  North . .  655 

Cuba,  market   558 

Cyprus,  duty  increased   37 

Egypt,  market.   778 

El  Salvador,  market  conditions..  ..913,968 
Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland, 

Januarv-June,  1934   182 

July-September,  1934..   882 

Guatemala,  market  conditions..  ..913,968 

Honduras,  market  conditions  913,968 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1933   18 

Irish  Free  State,  milling  regulations..  734 

Japan,  imports,  January-June,  1934..  356 
Netherlands,  imports,  July-September, 

1934   757 

market  conditions   258 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   288 

in  1933   103 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   148 

Foodstuffs 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   329 

Footwear 

Argentina,  market  for  rubber   211 

British  West  Indies,   Antigua,  duty 

changed   127 

British  Guiana,  duties  changed . .  . .  168 

Dominica,  duties  increased   735 

Jamaica,  market  for  leather   841 

market  pi  ospects  improved   501 

Montserrac,  duties  changed   167 

St.  Kitts-Nevis,  duties   changed..  167 

Virgin  Islands,  duties  changed..   ..  231 
Great  Britain,  imports  of  rubber  into 

Scotland   325 

Irish  Free  State,  import  quotas..  ..609,670 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   283 

in  1933   103 

South  Africa,  imports  of  canvas-topped 

in  1933   145 

of  rubber  in  1933   148 


Foxes  (Silver) 

Norway,  conditions  in  industry . .   . .  85S 

France 

Agricultural  machinery  parts,  duty  re- 


duction cancelled   769 

Import  quotas  38,540 

Livestock  and  meats,  duty  increased.  169, 442 

Rolled  oats,  import  quotas   527 

Tariff  duties  changed  273,736 

Trade  agreement  with  Canada,  sup- 
plementary  537 

Trade   agreement  with   tthe  United 

Kingdom  36, 126 

French  Indo-China 

Exchange     compensation     tax,  ex- 
emptions  864 

Fruit  (Canned) 

Australia,  exports,  1933-34   460 

Great  Britain,  duties  changed   311 

imports   544 

market  conditions   216 
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Fruit  (Canned) — Con. 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   289 

See  also  Canned  Goods 

Fruit  (Dried) 

Great  Britain,  imports   544 

Fruit  (Fresh) 

Germany,  import  regulations   39 

Netherlands,  monopoly  taxes   168 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   289 

Palestine,   inspection   certificates  re- 
quired  832 

See  also  Apples  (Fresh) 

Furs  (Apparel  and  Skins) 

Australia,  exports   623 

Uruguay,  duties  changed   129 

G 

Gambia 

Textiles,  import  quotas   232 

Germany 

Coal,  exports   728 

PJxchange  situation   953 

Fruit  (fresh),  import  regulations..  ..  39 
Grain,  import  regulations  changed. .  . .  528 
Report    of    Assistant    Trade  Com- 
missioner S.  V.  Allen,  Ham- 
burg : 

May  29,  1934..   .'   67 

Salmon  caviar,  market   67 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 

Textiles,  import  quotas   736 

Gloves 

Argentina,  market  for  rubber   214 

Glue 

Argentina,  duties   189 

imports  and  market   186 

Grain 

Argentina,  sowings  in  1934-35   47S 

Germany,  import  regulations  changed  528 
Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

the  Wes+.  of  England   621 

Imports  into  Bristol,  1933-34   661 

Japan,  crop  estimate,  1934   228 

production  and  imports,  1934 . .   . .  823 
Netherlands  monopoly  taxes  ..  ..232,528 

Uruguay,  production,  1933-34   70S 

See  also  individual  headings 

Granite  and  Marble 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  717 
market  in  Scotland   621 

Great  Britain 

Agricultural  conditions  in  Scotland..  2.50 

Anglo-German    payments    agreement  779 

Angora  wool,  market  in  England . .  . .  847 

market  in  London..    ..    921 

Apples  (canned),  market  in  London  58 
Apple  concentrate,  market  in  the  West 

of  England  t   843 

Bacon  and  hams,  imports  into  Scot- 
land.   ..  249,724 

Balsam,  market  in  London   812 
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Great  Britain — Con. 

Barley,  market   1 

market  in  IS  orthern  Ireland ....  60 

market  in  Scotland   100 

Beef  subsidy  in  Northern  Ireland . .  . .  523 
Birch  lumber  market  in  the  North  of 

England   99 

Birmingham    school    constructed  of 

Canadian  timber..  . ,   922 

Bonds  pending  customs  inquiry,  use 

of   36 

Box  shooks,  market  in  the  North  of 

England   98 

Bread  publicity  campaign   959 

Bristol's  Annual  Exhibition,  1934.  ..  547 

Business  conditions   721 

in  the  Midlands   661 

in  Scotland   140 

Canada  Shop,  Leicester   323 

Canadian  sales  in  Scotland   957 

Canned    goods,    market  conditions, 

July-September,  1934   844 

Card  table-;,  market  in  London..   ..  248 

Cascara  bark,  market  in  London..  ..  812 

Charcoal,  market  in  London   322 

Cheese,  imports  into  Scotland..    ..  725 

Crop  conditions  in  England  and  Wales  321 

prospects  ir>  Scotland   546 

returns  for  Scotland,  1933   686 

Dairy  Show,  London,  1934   780 

Doors,  market  in  Scotland   55 

Dresses,  market  for  cotton   139 

Eggs,  imports  and  market   617 

market  conditions  in  Scotland..  ..  545 

Feedstuff s,  market   449 

market  for  poultry  feed   659 

Fish  oil,  market  conditions   583 

Flour,  imports  into  Scotland,  January- 
June,  1934   182 

July-September,  1934   882 

Footwear,  imports  into  Scotland  of 

rubber   325 

Foreign  trade,  January-June,    1934..  243 

Fruit  (canned),  duties  changed..    ..  311 

imports   544 

market  coroitions   216 

Fruit  (dried),  imports   544 

Grain,  market  conditions  in  the  West 

of  England   621 

trade  of  Bristol..   ..   660 

Granite    an.i    marble,    imports  and 

market   717 

market  in  Scotland..   621 

Hay,  crop  prospects   137 

market  prospects  in  Scotland  . .  . .  497 

Honey,  prices   685 

Horses,  market  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land  579 

Housing  and   Health  Exhibition  at 

Glasgow..  ..   58,82 

Meat  import  regulations  for  Scotland  358 
Medicinal  roots  and  barks,  market  in 

London   811 

Merchandise  Marks  Act:  applications 

270, 448,768,800 

orders  165, 199, 270, 442, 825, 976 

recommendations   35,122,165, 


358,608, 826,862 
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Great  Britain — Con. 

Merchandise  Marks  (Trade  Descrip- 
tions) Bill   79 

Motor  vehicles,  conditions  in  industry  720 

imports   721 

Nickel  products,  duties  abolished. .  ..  734 

Oyster  shells,  market  in  Scotland  for 

crushed   881 

Potato  Hon:,  market  in  London..  ..  809 

Poultry,  imports  and  market   681 

Refrigerators  (electrical),   market  in 

England   215 

Reports     of     Trade  Commissioner 
Frederick  Palmer,  Bristol: 

July  19,  1934   218 

August  2,  1934   289 

September  28,  1934   621 

October  10,  1934   662 

October  11,  1934   661 

November  22,  1934   883 

November  29.  1934   922 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner 3.  A.  MacDonald,  Bristol: 

Julv  13,  1934   138 

August  14,  1934   323 

September  17,  1934   547 

September  29,  1934   660 

October  4,  1934   620 

October  23.  1934   723 

Reports  of  Irade  Commissioner  G.B. 
Johnson  Glasgow : 

June  15,  1934   58 

June  22,  1924   55 

July  6,  1^34   100 

July  10,  1934   140 

July  11,  U34   183 

July  12,  i934   181 

July  13,  1934   139 

August  3,  1934   250 

September  7,  1934   497 

September  14.  1934   545 

September  19,  1934   546 

October  9,  1934   658 

October  11,  1934   685 

October  17,  1934   68C 

October  23,  1934   721 

November  23,  1934   882 

November  24,  1934   891 

December  5,  1934   957 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  J.  Tingley,  Glasgow: 

July  26,  1934   249 

August  10,  1934   324 

October  1,  1934   621 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  H. 
R.  Pobfsette,  Liverpool: 

June  29,  1934   98 

June  29,  1934   99 

September  14,  1934   579 

October  10,  1934   7?1 

October  2l>,  1934   750 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  B.  Birkett,  Liverpool: 

June  20,  1934   4 

September  24,  1934   581 

November  19,  1934   847 
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Reports    of    Chief    Trade  Commis- 
sioner Frederic  Hudd,  London: 

June  19,  1934   1 

June  26,  1934   79 

July  25,  1934   241 

August  15  1934   321 

September  17,  1934   544 

September  21,  1934   577 

October  12,  1934   717 

December  7.  1934   959 

Reports  of  T  rade  Commissioner  J.  H. 
English,  London: 

July  13,  1934   137 

August  8,  1934   322 

September  14,  1934   498 

October  IS,  1934   720 

October  19.  1934   685 

November  t,  1934   779 

November  7,  1934   809 

November  15,  1934                 ....  843 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner G.  A.  Newman,  London: 

July  3,  1934   139 

July  19,  1934   216 

July  23,  1934   248 

July  25,  im   215 

July  25,  1934   217 

August  8,  1934   291 

September  7,  1934   449 

September  27,  1934   583 

October  5,  1934   659 

October  17,  1934   844 

November  5,  1934   780 

November  15,  1934   811 

November  23,  1934   921 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner W.  G.  Stark,  London: 

June  20,  1934.   58 

Reports  of  Animal  Products  Trade 
Commissioner  W.  A.  Wilson, 
London : 

September  26,  1934   617 

October  17,  1934   681 

Report  of  Assistant  Exhibition  Com- 
missioner A.  T.  Seaman,  London: 

November  7.  1934   812 

Rubber  products,  imports  into  Scot- 
land  324 

Senega  root,  market  in  London..   ..  811 

Shipping,  conditions  in  industry..  ..  577 
Shirts  and  underwear,  market  in  the 

North  ci  England   750 

Silk,  duties  changed   166 

Spruce,  market  conditions  in  Scotland 

for  Eastern  Canadian   183 

Staves,  drawback  on  wooden   230 

Straw  pulp  (bleached),  duty  removed  862 
Superphosphate    of    lime,    duty  in- 

Tariff  duties  changed'. . '.'.358,399,  488,943 

revision  proposals  36,126,166, 

2?9,  271,  524, 670,  768, 800, 862, 944 
Telegraph    poles,    demonstration  of 

steel   662 

Timber,  impoits  into  Bristol   723 

requirements  for  the  Midlands..  ..  662 

Tinplate  industry  of  South  Wales..  883 

Tobacco,  maiket  situation   843 
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Great  Britain — Con. 

Tomatoes    (.canned),  market   in  the 

West  of  England   620 

Tomato  products,  imports  and  market  217 

Trade  agreement  with  Estonia   201 

with  France  36.126 

with  Latvia   271 

with  Lithuania   20i 

Trade  conditions,  January-June,  1934. .  241 

Trade  of  Bristol,  1933-34..  ..   289 

.Trade    statistics,    United  Kingdom, 

January-June,  1934   246 

Transport  development  in  the  North 

of  England   4 

Wallboard,  market  in  the  North  of 

Englard   581 

Wheat  Act,  1932,  quota  payments  on 

imported  flour   976 

Wheat,  imports  into  Scotland,  Janu- 
ary-June ,  1934   181 

July-September,  1934   882 

Woodflour,  market  in  London   498 

Greece 

Reports   of   Acting   Trade  Commis- 
sioner T.  J.  Monty,  Athens: 

May  18,  1934   27 

August  28,  1934   521 

Tariff  exemptions   33 

Grenada 

See  British  West  Indies 

Guadeloupe 

Currency  surtax  on  Canadian  prod- 
ucts removed   800 

Guatemala 

See  Central  America 

H 

Hardware 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   332 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   341 

Mexico,  and  related    lines,  imports 

and  market  ..  ..552,589,631 

See  also  Chains 

Hats  and  Caps 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   341 

Irish  Free  State,  imports  and  market  414 
See  also  Apparel 

Hay 

Great  Britain,  crop  prospects   137 

market  prospects  in  Scotland..    ..  497 

production  in  Scotland.  1933   686 

United  States,  and  straw,  duty  free..  400 

Herring 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1933   19 

See  also  Fish 

Hides  and  Skins 

Australia,  exports   151 

Japan,  imports  and  market   767 

New  Zealand,  prices   8 

Hog  Casings 

South    Africa,  health    certificate  re- 
quired   526 
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Holland 

See  Netherlands 

Honduras 

-  See  Central  America 


Honey 

Great  Britain,  prices   685 

Hongkong 

Corn  starch,  imports  and  market..  ..  193 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   18 

January-March,  1934   195 

January-June,  1934   435 

January-September,  1934   849 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1933   18 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  V. 
E.  Duclos,  Hongkong: 

May  10,  1934   18 

June  15,  1934   195 

November  6,  1934   849 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner K.  F.  Noble,  Hongkong: 

June  23,  1934   193 

August  2,  1934   435 

August  15,  1934   481 

Horses 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North  of 

England   579 

Hosiery 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933   103 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   142 

See  alsd  Apparel 

I 

Iceland 

Financial  conditions   758 

Fish,  production,  January-August,  1934  758 
Foreign  trade,  January- August,  1934  757 

India 

Trade  revival   528 

Insulating  Board 

Norway,  duty  increased   273 


Ireland  (Northern) 

See  Great  Britain 

Irish  Free  State 

Apparel,   imports   of  rubber-proofed 


coats  prohibited.!   703 

Bacon,  export  bounties  525,735 

stabilization  scheme..'  230,945 

Barley,  market   59 

minimum  prices  fixed   832 

Butter,  levies  and  bounties   547 

Eggs,  export  bounty  decreased   703 

Export  bounties   37 

Financial  conditions   622 

Flour,  milling  regulations   734 

Footwear,  import  quotas  609,670 

Hats,  imports  and  market   414 

Import  quotas  525,  768,  945 

Meat  extracts,  duties   525 

Motor    vehicles    and    parts,  import 

quotas   832 

import  regulations   734 

New  industries   184 
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Irish  Free  State — Con. 

Newsprint,  market   416 

Pig  products,  export  bounties   271 

Points  for  exporters   959 

Poultry,  duty  increased  on  dead . .  . .  977 

Preferential  Rates  Act,  1934   80 

Reports  of  Trade  Commisisoner  James 
Cormack,  Dublin : 

June  21,  1934   59 

August  16,  1934   414 

August  27,  1934   416 

September  1,  1934   547 

October  2,  1934   622 

November  19,  1934   848 

November  30,  1934   959 

Sugar,  import  quotas  670,863 

and  sweetening  matter,  duties  in- 
creased   703 

Tariff  duties  changed  166,489,863 

Tires  and  tubes,  import  quotas . .   . .  608 

Tobacco,  regulation  of  industry..   ..  848 

Turkeys,  export  bounties   945 

Wheat,  bounty  to  growers   37 

export  bounty  230, 734 

milling  regulations   863 

Iron  and  Steel 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada,  1933-34  159 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   341 

Guatemala,  duty  changed  on  tubing  for 

beds   527 

Italy 

Business  conditions   816 

Copper  for  alloys,  duty  decreased. .  . .  833 

Corporative  State,  organization  of..  895 

Exchange  control  regulations   185 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   391 

Imports  from  Canada,  January-August, 

1934..   817 

Import  restrictions   671 

Leather,  duty  on  patent  increased..  978 

market  for  kid  and  calf   184 

market  for  patent   69 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A. 
B.  Muddiman,  Milan: 

June  21,  1934   C9 

July  20,  1934   184 

November  5,  1934   933 

November  9,  1934   816 

November  20,  1934   895 

November  26,  1934   930 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
R.  W.  McBurney,  Milan: 

July  12,  1934   185 

July  15,  1934   391 

July  20,  1934   437 

August  3,  1934   465 

September  28,  1934   664 

October  15,  1934   694 

October  16,  1934..   695 

Wheat,  market  conditions   930 

production  in  1934   695 

regulation  of  domestic  consumption  128 


J 

Jamaica 

See  British  West  Indies 
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Jams  and  Jellies 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   342 

Japan 

Aluminium,  market  conditions   519 

projected  development  of  industry. .  602 

Bacon  and  hams,  market   730 

Canning  industry   649 

Carbon  black,  market   823 

Chemicals,  imports   434 

Cocoons,  decline  in  prices   638 

Cottonwood  logs,  market   77 

Crabs  (canned),  production   651 

Crop  report,  preliminary   33 

Electric  power  development   34 

Flour,  imports,  January-June,  1934  . .  356 
Foreign  trade,  January-June,  1934.  .193, 483 

Grain,  crop  estimate,  1934   228 

production  and  imports,  1934   823 

Hides  and  skins,  imports  and  market  767 

Lead,  imports  and  market               ..  117 

Leather,  imports   266 

production  and  exports   264 

Mercury,  imports   432 

Mica,  market   32 

Milk    (concentrated),    imports  and 

market   190 

Molybdenite,  market   653 

Paper,  production  and  imports   565 

Plate  glass,  production  and  imports..  972 

Razor  blades,  imports  and  market . .  637 

Red  cedar  logs,  market   432 

Reports  of  Commercial  Secretary  J. 
A.  Langley,  Tokyo: 

June  1,  1934   32 

June  7,  1934   33 

June  14,  1934   117 

June  18,  1934   118 

July  12,  1934   228 

July  25,  1934   397 

July  26,  1934   432 

August  30,  1934   519 

September  1,  1934   565 

September  10,  1934   602 

September  20,  1934   649 

•     October  1,  1934   653 

October  4,  1934   654 

October  13,  1934   699 

October  26,  1934   823 

November  10,  1934   823 

November  18,  1934   938 

November  26,  1934   972 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  P.  Manion,  Tokyo: 

June  1,  1934   34 

June  14,  1934   120 

July  1,  1934   190 

July  6,  1934   193 

July  6,  1934   434 

August  2,  1934   355 

August  18,  1934   483 

September  21.  1934   637 

September  22,  1934   638 

Report  of  H.  Sawa,  Office  of  the  Com- 
mercial Secretary,  Tokyo: 

November  8,  1934..   902 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner P.  V.  McLane,  Kobe: 

June  14,  1934   77 
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Japan — Con. 
Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner P.  V.  McLane,  Kobe — Con. 


July  6,  1934   264 

July  14,  1934   229 

August  8,  1934   432 

October  16,  1934   730 

October  24,  1934   767 

Rice,  crop  estimates,  1934  654,938 

production  and  imports   169 

Royal  crests,  regulations  re  use  of . .  . .  274 

Rubber  trade   120 

Salmon  (canned),  production   651 

Salmon  (salted),  market   699 

Tinplate,  imports  and  market   397 

Toilet  preparations,  market   902 

Trade    with    Canada,  January-June, 

1934   487 

Tuna  fish,  exports   653 

Welding  wire,  market   229 

Wheat,  imports,  January- April,  1934..  34 

January-June,  1934   355 

Whisky  barrels,  duty  removed   945 

Wood-pulp,  imports   567 

Zinc,  imports  and  market   118 


Johore 

See  Unfederated  Malay  States 

Jugoslavia 

See  Yugoslavia 

K 


Kenya  and  Uganda 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   549 

Milk   (concentrated),  import  regula- 
tions and  duty  527,640 


Kwantung  Leased  Territory 

Foreign  trade,  January-March,  1934..  310 

L 


Lamps  and  Lampware 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   342 

Lanterns 

Mexico,  imports   590 

Latvia 

Trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain  271 
Lead 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1933   22 

Japan,  imports  and  market   117 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   146 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Leather 

China,  imports  into  Central,  January- 
June,  1934   353 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   342 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1933   22 

Italy,  duty  on  patent  increased . .   . .  978 

market  for  kid  and  calf   184 

market  for  patent   69 

Japan,  imports   266* 

production  and  exports   264 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933   105 


Linoleum 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932 
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Lithuania 

Certificates  of  origin   381 

Trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain..  201 

Livestock 

France,  and  meats,  duties  169,442 

Lumber 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1933   21 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market..  713 

imports  in  1933   144 

See  also  Birch,  Red  Cedar,  Spruce, 
and  Timber 

M 

Macaroni  and  Vermicelli 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   342 

Machines  and  Machinery 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   331 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   343 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933   104 

Maize 

Argentina,  crop  estimate,  1933-34..  ..  930 
Belgium,  import  licences  required. ...  312 

Malt 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada,  1933-34  158 
Malta 

Documentation  on  shipments   37 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   465 

Textiles,  import  quotas   978 

Manchukuo 

See  Manchuria 

Manchuria 

Crop  estimate  for  1934   567 

Maps 

Venezuela   471 

Marble 

See  Granite  and  Marble 

Martinique 

Currency  surtax  on  Canadian  prod- 
ucts removed . .  .  -   800 

Matches 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932..   344 

Mauritius 

Foreign  trade  in  1933..  -   851 

Meat  Extracts 

Irish  Free  State,  duties   525 

Meats 

France,  duty  increased   169 

Great  Britain,  import  regulations  for 

Scotland   358 

New  Zealand,  exports  in  1932-33..  ..  8 
See  also  Beef 

Medicines 

See  Drugs  and  Medicines 

Medicinal  Roots  and  Barks 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London..  ..  811 

See  also  Cascara  Bark 


Page 

Mercury 

Japan,  imports   432 

Metals  and  Minerals 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   331 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada,  1933-34  159 
China,  imports  into  Central,  January- 
June,  1934   355 

New  Zealand,  and  manufactures,  im- 
ports in  1933   101 

Mexico 

Abrasives,  imports   635 

Business  conditions   370 

Financial  conditions   371 

Hardware  and  related  lines,  imports 

and  market  552,589,631 

Mr.  Brown's  tour  of  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras and  El  Salvador   390 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  L.  Brown,  Mexico 
City: 

June  25,  1934   71 

August  22,  1934   370 

September  12,  1934  552,589,631 

November  28,  1934  913,968 

December  6,  1934   918 

December  11,  1934   917 

Seeds,  tubers,  etc.,  certificate  of  health  801 
Tariff  duties  changed  40,233,864 

Mica 

Japan,  Market   32 

Milk  (Concentrated) 

China,  imports  into  Central,  January- 
June,  1934   354 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   344 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1933   22 

Japan,  imports  and  market   190 

Kenya,  import  restriction   527 

Tanganyika,  import   regulations  and 

duty   381 

Uganda,  import  regulations  and  duty  640 

Molybdenite 

Japan,  market   653 

Montserrat 

See  British  West  Indies 

Motor  Vehicles 

Australia,  Empire  content  require- 
ments for  chassis   639 

New  South   Wales,  registrations..  461 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   344 

Great  Britain,  conditions  in  industry  720 

imports   721 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1933   20 

Irish  Free  State,  and  parts,  import 

quotas   832 

import  regulations   731 

Netherlands  India,  registration  in  Java 

and  Madura   701 

New  Zealand,  imports  in   1933..    ..  106 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   142 

Motor  Vehicle  Parts  and  Accessories 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   333 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933..  ..104,106 
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N 
Nails 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   345 

Mexico,  imports   593 

Netherlands 

Business  conditions  259,788 

Certificate  of  origin   568 

Coal  stoves,  import  quotas   202 

Eels,  import  regulations   128 

Feeding  cake,  import  quotas   273 

Financial  conditions   . .    .  .260,  790 

Fish,  import  restrictions   945 

Flour,  imports,  July-September,  1934  757 

market  conditions   258 

Foreign  trade,  January-June,  1934  . .  385 

Fruit  (fresh),  monopoly  taxes   168 

Grain,  monopoly  taxes  232,528 

Potato  flakes,  proposed  manufacture  24 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C. 
Macgillivray,  Rotterdam : 

June  18,  1934   24 

June  19,  1934.  . .  26 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner W.  G.  Stark,  Rotterdam: 

July  31,  1934   256 

August  3,  1934   259 

August  7,  1934   385 

October  27,  1934   755 

November  9,  1934   788 

Retail  trade   26 

Tariff  duties  changed   3S 

Trade    with    Canada,  January-June, 

1934   389 

Wheat,  imports,  July-September,  1934  755 

market  conditions   256 

Netherlands  India 

Banana  flour,  production   164 

Business  conditions   429 

Butter,  market   163 

Exhibition    of    Chinese    products  in 

Java   165 

Financial  conditions   429 

Fish,  market  for  dried  salt   307 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   745 

April-June,  1934   429 

of    Java    and    Madura,  January- 
June,  1934   894 

Hams,  market   820 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1933   747 

Motor  vehicles,  registrations  in  Java 

and  Madura   701 

Newspapers,  market  for  overissue . .  . .  429 

Paper  mill  in  East  Java   703 

Potatoes,  market  for  table   520 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  P.  Bower,  Batavia: 

June  5,  1934   165 

June  6,  1934   164 

June  7,  1934   163 

July  12,  1934   307 

July  25,  1934   429 

July  28,  1934   431 

August  14,  1934   520 

September  13,  1934   703 

September  18,  1934   701 

October  9,  1934   745 

October  11,  1934   791 

October  17,  1934   820 

October  30.  1934   894 
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Newfoundland 

Advertising  matter,  duty   905 

Documentation  requirements   832 

Tariff  duties  changed   732 

Newspapers 

Netherlands  India,  market  for  over- 
issue   429 

Newsprint 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada,  1933-34  158 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1933   20 

Irish  Free  State,  market   416 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   144 

New  Zealand 

Banking  and  finance   63 

Beverages  (alcoholic),  import  regula- 
tions  977 

Budget  provisions,  1934-35   689 

Dairy  produce,  exports  and  prices  in 

1933   6 

Exchange  rates  337,380 

Exports  to  Canada,  January-March, 

1934   181 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   60 

January-June,  1934   541 

January-September,  1934   923 

Hides  and  skins,  prices   8 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1933   102 

January-March,  1934   178 

January-June.  1934   541 

January-September,  1934    924 

Imports  in  1933,  detailed   62 

Meat,  exports  in  1932-33   8 

Oats,  acreage  and  crops   9 

Production  and  prices  in  1933..    ..  5 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M. 
Croft,  Auckland : 

June  1,  1934   5 

June  1,  1934   60 

June  1,  1934   63 

June  1,  1934   102 

June  12,  1934   178 

July  17,  1934  281,341 

July  17,  1934   338 

July  31,  1934   424 

August  1,  1934   380 

August  25,  1934   541 

October  21,  1934   827 

November  16,  1934   923 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  L.  E.  Priestman, 
Auckland : 

July  24,  1934   337 

July  25,  1934   337 

July  31,  1934   378 

August  1,  1934   380 

September  26,  1934   689 

Reserve  Bank,  discount  rate   3S0 

legislation   378 

Sheep,  production  and  exports   337 

Stock  remedies,  regulations  of  sales..  704 

Tariff  changes  adopted   639 


Tariff    duties    changed.  .79, 123,  271,  359.827 

Tenders  invited  129,234,382, 

400,609.704,864.«)7S 

Unemployment  conditions  in  1933  . .  9 

Wheat,  acreage  and  crops  

Wool  sales  and  prices  in  1933   7 
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Nicaragua 

See  Central  America 

Nickel 

Great  Britain,  products,  duties"  abol- 
ished  734 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Northern  Ireland 

See  Great  Britain 


Northern  Rhodesia 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   502 

Norway 

Barrels  and  casks,  market  for  new  and 

used..   352 

Crop  conditions  351 ,  728 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   562 

Import  trade  in  1933   507 

Insulating  board,  duty  increased . .  . .  273 

Razor  blades,  marking  regulations. .  . .  704 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  S. 
Bleakney,  Oslo : 

October  22,  1934   728 

October  26,  1934   757 

November  1,  1934   787 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner S.  G.  MacDonald,  Oslo. 

August  8,  1934   352 

August  10,  1934   351 

August  30,  1934   507 

September  1,  1934   562 

September  5,  1934   512 

November  7,  1934   814 

November  15,  1934   858 

November  15,  1934   859 

November  19,  1934   897 

Silver  fox  industr}'   858 

Nyassaland 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   419 

O 

Oatmeal 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   345 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1933   21 

Oats 

New  Zealand,  acreage  and  crops..  ..  9 
See  also  Grain 

Oils  and  Fats 

Australia,  imports  in  1632-33   330 

Onions 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  duties 

changed   . .  . .  . .  399 

Eastern  Group  and  British  Guiana, 

imports  and  market   417 

Grenada,  dutv  increased   231 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   348 

Oysters 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..    ..  31 

Oyster  Shells 

Groat  Britain,  market  in  Scotland  for 

crushed   881 
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P 


Paints   and  Varnishes 

Argentina,  production  and  imports . .  559 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   331 

British  West  Indies,  Eastern  Group 
and  British  Guiana,  imports  and 

market   586 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   345 

Palestine 

Apples  (fresh),  imports  and  market..  225 

Financial  conditions   853 

Foreign  trade,  January-June,  1934. .  . .  854 

Fruit  (fresh),  inspection  certificates..  832 

Invoice  requirements   671 

Panama 

Mr.  Strong  to  visit  Bogota  and  Cali, 

Columbia   507 

Potatoes,  market   729 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  A. 
Strong,  Panama  City: 

June  18,  1934   ?9 

July  15,  1934   225 

August  15,  1934   469 

September  8,  1934   468 

September  13,  1934   514 

October  5,  1934   666 

October  18,  1934   729 

October  31,  1934   762 

November  1,  1934.   796 

Paper 

Australia,  dumping  duty  on  kraft  re- 
voked  81 

imports  in  1932-33   334 

China,  imports  into  Central,  January- 
June,  1934   354 

Cuba,  imports  and  market   513 

Fiji,  imports  of  wrapping  and  bags  in 

1932   346 

Japan,  production  and  imports..  ..  565 
Netherlands  India,  erection  of  mill  in 

East  Java   703 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933. . , . .  . .  105 
South  Africa,  imports  of  wrapping  in 

1933   147 

Paper  Bags 

British  West  Indies,  Eastern  Group 

and  British  Guiana,  market..  ..  151 

Peas 

Argentina,  market  for  dried   79S 

Peru 

Governmental  floating  debt,  liquida- 
tion of   22S 

Points  for  exporters   514 

Reports  of  Acting    Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.  J.  Vechsler,  Lima: 

June  27,  1934   1S9 

Julv  20,  1934   228 

August  5,  1934   514 

August  20,  1934   475 

October  9.  1934   695 

October  15,  1934   763 

November  5,  1934   819 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1933   763 
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Pharmaceutical  Products 

Guatemala,  duties  on  packing   490 

Sweden,  regulation  of  sales   400 

See  also  Drugs  and  Medicines 

Philippine  Islands 

Foreign  trade,  January- April,  1934..  481 


Pickles  and  Sauces 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   34G 

Pig  Products 

Irish  Free  State,  export  bounties. .  ..  271 

Pipes  and  Piping 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   346 

Plate  Glass 

Japan,  production  and  imports..    ..  972 

Playing  Cards 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   285 

Points  for  Exporters 

China  (North)  76,824 

Costa  Rica   225 

Egypt   856 

Fiji   424 

Irish  Free  State   959 

Peru   514 

Venezuela   469 

Portugal 

Codfish,  import  regulations   769 

regulation  of  trade   694 

Corporative  state  movement   933 

Potatoes 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..    ..  412 

"  Cuba,  market  conditions  512,766,968 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   349 

Great  Britain,  production  in  Scotland, 

1933   686 

Netherlands  India,  market  for  table  520 

Panama,  market   729 

Uruguay,  duty  changed  671,905 

Potato  Flakes 

Netherlands,  proposed  manufacture . .  24 

Potato  Flour 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London..  ..  809 

Potato  Starch 

China,  market  in  Shanghai   602 

Poultry 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  681 
Irish  Free  State,  duty  on  dead  in- 
creased   977 

export  bounty  on  turkeys   945 


Poultry  Feed 

See  Feedstuffs 

Publications 

Condensed  Preliminary  Trade  Report, 

1933-34   369 

List  of  departmental   46 

Puerto  Rico 

Safety  razor  blades,  market   304 
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Pulp 

See  Wood-pulp 


R 

Radios 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933   104 

Uruguay,  apparatus  accessories,  duty 

value  decreased   906 

Railway  Sleepers 

South  Africa,  imports   585 

Razor  Blades 

Japan,  imports  and  market   637 

Norway,  marking  regulations   704 

Red  Cedar 

Japan,  market  for  logs   432 

Refrigerators  (Electrical) 

Great  Britain,  market  in  England..  215 

Rice 

Japan,  crop  estimates,  1934  654,938 

Rolled  Oats 

France,  import  quotas   527 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   146 

Roofing 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   346 

Roumania 

Consular  fee  waived   528 

Import  regulations,  1933   521 

Rubber 

Japan,  trade   120 

Rubber  Goods 

Argentina,  market  for  sheeting..    ..  71 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   333 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada,  1933-34. .  157 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   346 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland. .  324 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933..    ..  105 

Rye 

Sweden,  prices  for  domestic   512 

See  also  Grain 

S 

Safety  Razor  Blades 

Cuba,  market   303 

Dominican  Republic,  market   304 

Puerto  Rico,  market   304 


St.  Kitts-Nevis 

See  British  West  Indies 

St.  Lucia 

See  British  West  Indies 

St.  Vincent 

See  British  West  Indies 


Salmon  (Canned) 

Japan,  production   651 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   145 

See  also  Canned  Goods 

Salmon  Caviar 

Germany,  market   67 
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Salmon  (Frozen) 

Belgium,  market   663 

Salmon  (Salted) 

Japan,  market   699 

Salt 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   347 

Sarawak 

See  British  Borneo 

Scales  and  Balances 

Mexico,  imports   590 

Seeds 

Argentina,  market   75 

Mexico,    tubers,    etc.,    certificate  of 

health  required   801 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  clover  in 

1933   103 

Senega  Root 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London..  ..  811 

Sewing  Machines 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada,  1933-34. .  157 

Seychelles  Islands 

Textiles,  import  quotas   863 


Sharps  and  Middlings 

See  Feedstuffs 

Sheep 

New    Zealand,    production    and  ex- 
ports   337 

Shingles 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market..  548 
Shipping 

Great  Britain,  conditions  in  industrj^.  577 

Shipping  Services 

Montreal  to  Indian  Ports  via  Suez 

Canal   571 

Shirts 

Great  Britain,  and  underwear,  market 

in  the  North  of  England   750 

See  also  Apparel 

Shovels  and  Forks 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   146 

Siam 

Business  conditions..  .:   427,931 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   480 

January-June,  1934   428 

Silk 

Great  Britain,  duties  changed   166 

Soap 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   347 

Soups  (Canned) 

'Fiji,  imports  in  1932   349 

South  Africa 

Box  shooks,  imports  and  market.   ..  716 

Business  conditions  300,781 

Doors,  imports  and  market   499 


Page 

South  Africa — Con. 

Electric  heaters,  market   336 

stoves  and  hot  plates,  duty   380 

Empire  Shopping  Week  in  Johannes- 
burg  663 

Exports  in  1933   50 

Financial  conditions  302,  781 

Flooring,  imports  and  market   71 5 

Foreign  trade  in  1933  49,107,141 

Hog  casings,  certificate  required . .    . .  526 

Imports  in  1933  by  classes   109 

by  countries  of  origin   107 

from  Canada  in  1933,  detailed..  ..  141 

January-June,  1934   783 

Lumber,  imports  and  market   713 

Railway  sleepers,  imports   585 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G. 
R.  Heasman,  Cape  Town: 

May  30,  1934  49, 107, 141 

July  15,  1934   300 

July  31,  1934   421 

August  1,  1934   499 

August  10,  1934   419 

August  24,  1934   549 

August  31.  1934   548 

September  6,  1934   585 

September  27,  1934   713 

October  19,  1934   781 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  W.  Brighton,  Cape 
Town : 

July  26,  1934   336 

August  2,  1934   422 

August  13,  1934   461 

August  22,  1934   502 

September  18,  1934   663 

November  1,  1934   851 

Shingles,  imports  and  market   548 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Box  shooks,  duty  decreased   977 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   481 

Wheat,  import  restrictions   400 

Spain 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   437 

Sporting  Goods 

Argentina,  market   476 

Spruce 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  for 

Eastern  Canadian  in  Scotland. .  . .  183 

Stationery 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   347 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933..    ..  106 

Staves 

Cuba,  market   357 

Great  Britain,  drawback  on  wooden..  230 

Steel 

See  Iron  and  Steel 

Stock  Remedies 

New  Zealand,  regulation  of  sales..  ..  701 

Stoves 

Mexico,  imports  of  non-electrical. .  ..  591 
Netherlands,  import  quotas  on  coal- 

btirning   202 
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Straw  Pulp 

Great   Britain,   duty   removed  from 

bleached   862 

Sugar 

Irish  Free  State,  and  sweetening  mat- 
ter, duties  increased   703 

import  quotas  670,863 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1933   19 

See  also  Chemicals 

Superphosphate  of  Lime 

Great  Britain,  duty  increased   977 

Sweden 

Agricultural  products,  import  tax  im- 
posed  128 

Business  conditions   787 

Crop  conditions  351 ,  728 

Financial  conditions   ..  788 

Import  trade  in  1933  814,859,897 

Pharmaceutical   preparations,  regula- 
tion of  sales   400 

Rye,  prices  for  domestic  :  . .  . .  512 

Tariff  duties  changed   233 

Wheat,  prices  for  domestic   512 

Switzerland 

Import  quotas  201,704 

T 

Tanganyika 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   422 

Milk   (concentrated),  import  regula- 
tions and  duty   381 

Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

Argentina,  consular  invoice  regulations  81 

glue,  duties   189 

Australia,    advertising    matter,  duty 

changed   608 

certificate  of  origin,  new   526 

cigarette  papers,  marking  regulations 

changed   526 

duties  changed  904,940 

motor  vehicle  chassis,  Empire  con- 
tent requirement   639 

paper,  dumping  dutv  on  kraft  re- 
voked  81 

preferential  regulations   271 

sales  tax  and  primage  duty,  reduc- 
tions and  exemptions   201 

typewriters,  Empire  content  require- 
ment  639 

Belgium,     calcium     carbide,  import 

licences  required   609 

•  cereals,  import  licences  required ....  SI 

certificates  of  origin  169,640 

duties  decreased   769 

eggs,  marking  regulations   39 

import  licence  fees   568 

import  quotas   400 

luxury  tax  changed   39 

maize  product?,  import  licences  re- 
quired  312 

Brazil,  apples  (fresh),  duties   82 

duties  changed   199 
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Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

—Con. 

British  Malaya,  textiles,  import  quotas  232 
British    Somaliland,    textiles,  import 

quotas   864 

British  West  Indies,  Antigua,  duties 

changed  127,736 

textiles,  import  quotas   231 

Bahamas,  duties  changed   399 

import  quotas  129,399,640,735 

onions,  duty  increased   231 

preference  regulations  changed  . .  526 

Barbados,  import  quotas   81 

preference  regulations,  new . .  . .  568 
Bermuda,  textiles,  import  quotas.  ..  670 
British     Guiana,     apparel,  duties 

changed   168 

footwear,  duties  changed   168 

textiles,  import  quotas   863 

British   Honduras,  duty  on  parcel 

post  shipments   380 

Dominica,  duties  changed   735 

Eastern  Group  and  British  Guiana, 

import  quotas   167 

Grenada,  textiles,  import  quotas. .  . .  231 

Jamaica,  apparel,  duties   501 

footwear,  duties   501 

import  quotas   905 

Montserrat,  footwear,  duties  changed  167 

textiles,   import   quotas   442 

St.    Kitts-Nevis,    footwear,  duties 

changed   167 

import  quotas  273.399 

St.  Lucia,  import  quotas  273,527 

St.  Vincent,  import  quotas..  ..81.127,272 

Trinidad,  import  quotas   832 

invoice  requirements   272 

Virgin  Islands,  Empire  content  re- 
quirements  670 

textiles,  import  quotas   231 

British  Borneo,  Brunei,  import  quotas  312 
Canada,  exports  to  the  United  States 

under  three  tariffs  90,292,458. 

624.784,936 
trade  agreement  with  France,  sup- 
plementary  537 

Ceylon,  flour,  duty  decreased   978 

malt  liquors,  duty  decreased   978 

textiles,  import  quotas   428 

China,  duties  changed  37,312 

consular  fee  increased   38 

consular  invoice  regulations   233 

war  gases  and  explosives,  imports 

prohibited   736 

wheat,  duty  not  changed   129 

Cuba,  currency  export  restriction  with- 
drawn   169 

trade  agreement  with  the  United 

States  398,  4S9 

Cyprus,  flour,  preference  on  Empire..  37 

wheat  duty  increased   37 

Ecuador,  import  restrictions   40 

El  Salvador,  certificate  of  origin..  ..  S01 

duties  increased   527 

Estonia,  trade  agreement  with  Great 

Britain   201 
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Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 
— Con. 

Fiji,  duties  changed   232 

import  quota  legislation   272 

Finland,  apples  (fresh),  import  restric- 
tions 671,802 

export  control  regulations   168 

France,  agricultural  machinery  parts, 

duty  reduction   cancelled  . .   . .  769 

duties  changed  273,  736 

import  quotas  38,540 

live  stock  and  meats,  duty  increased 

169,  442 

rolled  oats,  import  quotas   527 

trade  agreement  with  Canada,  sup- 
plementary   537 

with  the  United  Kingdom..  ..36,126 
French  Indo-China,  exemotions  from 

exchange  compensation  tax . .  . .  864 
Gambia,  textiles,  import  quotas..    ..  232 
Germany,  fruit  (fresh),  import  regu- 
lations  39 

grain,  import  regulations  changed . .  528 
Gilbert    and    Ellice    Islands,  import 

quotas   736 

Great  Britain,  beef  subsidy  in  North- 
ern Ireland   523 

bonds  pending  customs  inquiry,  use 

of   36 

duties  changed  358, 399,  488, 943 

duty  revision,  proposed  36,126,166, 

229, 271, 524, 670, 768, 800, 862,  944 
fruit  (preserved),  duties  changed  ..  311 
Great  Britain,  meat,  import  regulations 

for  Scotland   358 

Merchandise   Marks  Act:  applica- 
tions 270,488,768,800 

orders  165, 199, 270,  442,  824, 976 

recommendations  35, 122, 165, 

358, 608, 826, 862 
nickel  products,  duties  abolished...  734 

silk,  duties  changed   166 

staves,  drawback  on  wooden   230 

straw  pulp  (bleached),  duty  removed  862 
superphosphate   of   lime,   duty  in- 
creased   977 

trade  agreement  with  Estonia . .   . .  201 

with  France  36, 126 

with  Latvia   271 

with  Lithuania   201 

Wheat  Act  1932 ;  quota  payments  on 

imported  flour. .  ..    976 

Greece,  duty  exemptions   39 

Guadeloupe,  currency  surtax  on  Cana- 
dian products  removed   800 

Guatemala,    tubing    for    beds,  duty 

changed   527 

Irish  Free  State,  bacon,  export  bounties 

525, 735 

bacon  stabilization  scheme  230,945 

barley,  minimum  prices  fixed..    ..  832 

beef  extracts,  duties   525 

duties  changed  166,  489, 863 

eggs,  export  bounty  decreased..   ..  703 

export  bounties  37, 230 

flour,  milling  regulations   734 

footwear,  import  quotas  609,670 


Page 

Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

— Con. 
Irish  Free  State — Con. 

import  quotas  525,  768, 945 

motor  vehicles  and   parts,  import 

regulations  734,832 

pig  products,  export  bounties  . .    . .  271 

poultry,  duty  increased  on  dead .  .  977 

referential  Rates  Act,  1934   80 

rubber-proofed  coats,  imports  pro- 
hibited   703 

sugar  and  sweetening  matter,  duties 

increased   703 

sugar,  import  quotas  670,863 

tires  and  tubes,  import  quotas..  ..  608 

turkeys,  export  bounties   945 

wheat,  bounty  to  growers   37 

export  bounty   734 

milling  regulations   863 

Italy,  copper  for  alloys,  duty  decreased  833 

import  restrictions   671 

patent  leather,  duty  increased..   ..  978 
wheat,  regulation  of  domestic  con- 
sumption  128 

Japan,    royal    crests,    regulations  re 

use  of   274 

whisky  barrels,  duty  removed . .   . .  945 

Johore,  Empire  content  requirements  704 
Kenya,  milk    (concentrated),  import 

restrictions   527 

Latvia,  trade  agreement  with  Great 

Britain   271 

Lithuania,  certificates  of  origin..    ..  381 

trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain  201 
Malta,  documentation  on  shipments 

to..   37 

textiles,  import  quotas   978 

Martinique,  currency  surtax  on  Cana- 
dian products  removed   800 

Mexico,  duties  changed  40,233,864 

seeds,    tubers,    etc.,    certificate  of 

health   801 

Netherlands,  certificate  of  origin . .  . .  56S 

duties  changed   3S 

eels,  import  regulations   128 

feeding  cake,  import  quotas   273 

fish,  import  restrictions   945 

fruit  (fresh),  monopoly  taxes..    ..  16S 

grain  monopoly  taxes  232,528 

Newfoundland,     advertising  matter, 

duty..   905 

documentation  requirements   832 

duties  changed   732 

New  Zealand,  beverages  (alcoholic). 

import  regulations   977 

duties  changed.    .  .79. 123,271,359,639.  827 
stock  remedies,  regulation  of  sales  701 
Norway,  insulating  board,    duty  in- 
creased   273 

Palestine,  fruit  (fresh),  inspection  cer- 
tificates required   832 

invoice  requirements   671 

Portugal,  codfish,  import  regulations..  769 

Roum'ania,  consular  feed  waived..   ..  528 

Seychelles,  textiles,  import    quotas..  863 
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Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

— Con. 

South  Africa,  electric  stoves  and  hot- 
plates, duty   380 

hog  casings,  health    certificate  re- 
quired   526 

Southern  Rhodesia,  box  shooks,  duty 

decreased   977 

wheat,  import  restrictions   400 

Sweden,  agricultural  products,  import 

tax  imposed   128 

duties  "changed   233 

pharmaceutical  preparations,  regula- 
tions of  sales   400 

Switzerland,  import  quotas  201,704 

razor  blades,  marking  regulations..  704 
Tanganyika,  milk  (concentrated),  im- 
port regulations  and  duty..  381 
Uganda,  milk  (concentrated),  import 

regulations  and  duty   640 

United  States,  hay  and  straw,  duty 

free  '   400 

imports  from  Canada  under  three 

tariffs  90,  292, 458, 624,  784, 936 

trade  agreement  with  Cuba  . .     398, 489 

Uruguay,  furs,  duties  changed   129 

potatoes,  duty  changed  671,905 

radio    apparatus    accessories,  duty 

value  decreased   906 

weights  and  measures,  decimal  sys- 
tem obligatory   609 

Telegraph  Poles 

Great  Britain,  demonstration  of  steel 

type   662 

Tenders  Invited 

New  Zealand  129,234,382, 

400, 609, 704, 864, 97S 

Textiles 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   330 

British  Malaya,  import  quotas..  ..  232 
British  Somaliland,  import  quotas..  864 
British  West  Indies,  Antigua,  import 

quotas   231 

Bahamas,  import  quotas..  ..129,399,640 

Barbados,   import   quotas  81,735 

Bermuda,  import  quotas   670 

British  Guiana,  import  quotas..  ..  863 
Eastern  Group  and  British  Guiana, 

import  quotas   167 

Grenada,  import  quotas   231 

Jamaica,  import  quotas   905 

Montserrat,  import  quotas   442 

St.  Kitts-Nevis,  import  quotas. .  .273,  399 

St.  Lucia,  import  quotas  273,527 

St.  Vincent,  import  quotas..  ..81,127,272 

Trinidad,  import  quotas   832 

Virgin  Islands,  import  quotas..    ..  231 
British  Borneo,  Brunei,  import  quotas  312 

Ceylon,  import  quotas   428 

Fiji,  import  quota  legislation   272 

Gambia,  import  quotas   232 

Gilbert    and    Ellice    Islands,  import 

quotas   736 

Malta,  import  quotas   978 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933..  ....  104 

Seychelles,  import  quotas   683 
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Timber 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   333 

China,  imports  into  Central,  January- 
June,  1934   353 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   348 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Bristol..  723 

requirements  for  the  Midlands..  ..  662 

New' Zealand,  imports  in  1933   105 

See  also  Lumber 

Tinplate 

Great  Britain,  industry  of  South  Wales  883 
Japan,  imports  and  market   397 

Tires  and  Tubes 

Argentina,  market   213 

production  and  imports   410 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   333 

China,  imports  into  Central,  January- 
June,  1934   353 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   348 

Irish  Free  State,  import  quotas..   ..  608 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933   106 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   142 

Tobacco 

Australia,  imports  in  1932-33   329 

industry   328 

production  in  1933-34   460 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   348 

Great  Britain,  market  situation  . .  . .  843 

Irish  Free  State,  regulation  of  industry  848 

United  States,  crop  forecasts,  1934-35  817 

Toilet  Preparations 

Japan,  market   902 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1932   288 

Tomatoes  (Canned) 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  West  of 

England   620 

See  also  Canned  Goods  and  Vegetables 
(Canned) 

Tomato  Products 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  217 

See  also  Tomatoes  (Canned) 

Tools 

Mexico,  imports  of  hand   632 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   147 

Tovs  and  Games 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   348 

Transportation 

Great  Britain,  development  of  facili- 
ties in  the  North  of  England . .  4 

Trinidad 

See  British  West  Indies 

Trunks 

See  Boxes  and  Trunks 

Tubes 

See  Tires  and  Tubes 

Tuna  Fish 

Japan,  exports   653 
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Turkeys 

See  Poultry 

Typewriters 

Australia,    Empire    content  require- 
ments  

Typewriter  Ribbons 

Argentina,  market  
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639 


396 


U 

Uganda 

See  .Kenya  and  Uganda 

Underwear 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North 

of  England   750 

See  also  Apparel 

Unfederated  Malay  States 

Johore,  Empire  content  requirements. .  704 

United  Kingdom 

See  Great  Britain 

United  States 

Business  conditions   964 

Financial  conditions   966 

Hay  and  straw,  duty  free   400 

Imports   from   Canada   under  three 

tariffs  90, 292,  458, 624, 784,  936 

Reports  of  Trade  Commisisoner  D.  S. 
Cole,  New  York  City: 

November  15,  1934   792 

November  19,  1934   817 

December  11,  1934   964 

Tobacco,  forecasts,  1934-35   817 

Trade  agreement  with  Cuba  398,489 

Wheat,  crop  estimate  for  1935   792 

Uruguay 

Business  conditions  305,  796 

Exchange  control  regulations   600 

Exchange  and  finance  reconstruction 

law,  new   938 

Financial  conditions   304 

Furs    (apparel    and    skins),  duties 

changed   129 

Grain,  production,  1933-34   798 

Hydro-electric  development   214 

Potatoes,  duty  changed..  671,905 

Radio    apparatus    accessories,  duty 

value  decreased . .  . ,   906 

Weights  and  measures,  decimal  sys- 
tem obligatory   609 


Valves 

Mexico,  imports  

Varnishes 

See  Paints  and  Varnishes 


634 


Vegetables  (Canned) 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932   349 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   147 

See  also  Canned  Goods  and  Tomatoes 
(Canned) 
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Venezuela 

Business  conditions   468 

Exchange  situation   762 

Map   471 

Points  for  exporters   469 

Potatoes,  market   729 

Vermicelli 

See  Macaroni  and  Vermicelli 

Virgin  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies 

W 

Wallboard 

Great  Britain,  market  in  the  North 

of  England   581 

Watches 

See  Clocks  and  Watches 

Welding  Wire 

Japan,  market   229 

Wheat 

Australia,  exports   725 

market  conditions.  ..149,294,584,751,962 
New  South  Wales,  crop  estimate, 

1934-35   622 

crop  prospects   299 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada,  1933-34  157 

Cyprus,  duty  increased.  *   37 

China,  duty  not  changed   129 

imports  into  Central,  January-June, 

1934..   354 

market  conditions  in  North   656 

Egypt,  market   777 

El  Salvador,  market  conditions..    ..  913 
Great  Britain,  Act,  1932:  quota  pay- 
ments on  imported  flour..    ..  976 
imports  into  Scotland,  January-June, 

1934   181 

July-September,  1934   882 

production  in  Scotland,  1933   686 

Guatemala,  market  conditions   913 

Honduras,  market  conditions   913 

Irish  Free  State,  bounty  to  growers  37 

export  bounty  230,734 

milling  regulations   863 

Italy,  market  conditions   930 

production  in  1934   695 

regulation  of  domestic  consumption  128 

Japan,  imports,  January-April,  1934..  34 

January-June,  1934   355 

Netherlands,  imports,  July-September, 

1934   755 

market  conditions   256 

New  Zealand,  acreage  and  crops..  ..  9 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933..  ..  ..  147 

Southern  Rhodesia,  import  restrictions  400 

Sweden,  prices  for  domestic   512 

United  States,  crop  estimate  for  1935  792 
See  also  Grain 

Whisky 

See  Beverages  (Alcoholic) 

Wire  Fencing 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   146 
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Wire  Netting 

South  Africa,  imports  in  1933   146 

Wire  Products 

Mexcico  imports   592 

Wood 

See  Lumber  and  Timber 

Woodenware 

Fiji,  imports  in  1932.   349 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1933   105 


Woodflour 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London..  ..  49S 

Wood-pulp 

Brazil,  imports  from  Canada,  1933-34  158 


Cuba,  imports  and  market   513 

Japan,  imports   567 

Wool 

Australia,  sales  in  1933-34   300 


sales  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  623 


Page 


Wool — Con. 

Great  Britain,  market  for  Angora  in 

England   847 

market  in  London   921 

New  Zealand,  sales  and  prices  in  1933  7 

Wrapping  Paper 

British  West  Indies,  Eastern  Group 

and  British  Guiana,  market. .  ..  151 

Y 

Yugoslavia 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   664 

Z 

Zanzibar 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   421 

Zinc 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1933   23 

Japan,  imports  and  market   118 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 
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